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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


RICHMOND,  JANUABY  1856. 


AFRICA  IN  AMERICA. 


A  problem :  America  in  Africa ;  its  solu- 
tion in  part  Remarkable  series  of 
events  leading  to  the  formation  of  the 
Colonization  Society.  Extraordinary 
concurrence  of  politicians  of  all  parties 
and  christians  of  all  creeds.  Apparent 
instances  of  Providential  intervention. 
Injudicious  defences  of  Slavery:  the 
true  ground  upon  which  to  rest  our  pe- 
culiar institution.  The  Colonization 
Society  a  true  exponent  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  a  response  to  repeated  de- 
mands of  the  General  Assembly.  Colo- 
nization and  Abolition  antagonistic: 
Colonization  a  safety-valve  to  the  ship 
of  State  ;  Abolition  the  bursting  of  the 
boiler.  Colonization  stamped  with  the 
broad  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  by  ten 
General  Assemblies  in  the  course  of  fif- 
ty years;  and  sustained  by  the  authori- 
ty of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Mar* 
shall,  and  nearly  all  the  governors  of 
the  State,  and  by  a  greater  number  of 
eminent  Virginians  than  ever  concurred 
in  favor  of  any  other  measure  of  State 
policy. 

In  the  year  1607  three  English  ships 
▼ere  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  the 
capes  of  Virginia ;  and,  having  ascended 
the  James  River,  effected  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  white  race  upon 
the  North  American  continent.  In  the 
year  1620,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  ascended 
the  same  river,  and  landed  at  the  same 


place  twenty  African  slaves.  And  now 
for  the  first  time,  the  white  man,  the 
black  man,  and  the  red  man  stood  face  to 
face,  and  gazed  upon  each  other  in  the 
New  World. 

From  that  moment  these  three  races 
started  upon  a  new  career,  which  is  now 
in  the  process  of  development  before  our 
eyes,  and  which  is  destined,  in  our  hum* 
ble  judgment,  to  fulfil  upon  a  large  scale- 
that  remarkable  prophecy  uttered  thous- 
ands of  years  before  by  the  Patriarch 
Noah,  when,  standing  upon  the  mount  of 
inspiration,  and  looking  down  the  course 
of  future  time,  he  proclaimed:  "God 
shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall 
be  his  servant.'9 

The  contemplation  of  the  career  upon 
which  these  three  races  started  at  that 
•eventful  moment  will  teach  us  some  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lessons.  There  waa 
the  white  man,  the  type  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization. He  began  immediately  to  in* 
crease  in  the  most  rapid  and  wonderful 
manner.  In  a  very  few  years,  he  pene- 
trated every  river  that  opened  its  mouth 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  he  ascended 
every  hill,  passed  every  mountain,  pour- 
ed along  the  valleys,  and  spread  over  the 
oontinent.  But  not  only  has  he  subdued 
the  wilderness,  and  made  those  vast  soli- 
tudes, hitherto  unbroken  save  by  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  Indian  and  the  scream  of 
the  eagle,  vocal  with  the  hum  of  industry 
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and  the  songs  of  christian  praise ;  but  he 
has  accomplished  a  revolution  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world ; 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  governments 
which  have  no  model  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe.  The  kings  of  the  old  world  are 
looking  with  awe  and  disquietude  upon 
this  "new  Rome  rising  in  the  West;  the 
foreshadows  of  whose  greatness  yet  to  be 
are  extending  darkly  and  heavily  over 
their  dominions,  and  obscuring  the  lustre 
of  their  thrones." 

Where  are  the  other  parties  to  this  in- 
teresting meeting?    The  red  man  has  re- 
tired before  the  rising  tide  of  white  pop- 
ulation; receding  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
o  the  Alleghany,  from  the  Alleghany  to 
the  Mississippi;  and  disappearing  from 
•each  in  quick  succession,  like  snow  be- 
fore the  sun.    He  may  linger  for  a  few 
years  on  our  western  horizon,  but  is  des- 
tined ere  long  to  make  his  "  ocean  grave 
with  the  setting  sun."    His  history  is  an 
instructive  instance  of  the  effect  of  leav- 
ing an  inferior  in  contact  with  a  superior 
race,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  own 
wild  liberty.    Had  the  African  been  left 
like  the  Indian,  in  his  native  freedom,  his 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Indian.* 
But  in  the  mysterious  Providence  of  God, 
the  African  was  "  bound  to  the  car  of  the 
Anglo- American,"  who  has  borne  him 
along  with  him  in  his  upward  career,  pro- 
tecting his  weakness  and  providing  for 
his  wants.    Accordingly,  he  has  grown 
with  our  growth  and  strengthened  with 
our  strength,  until  ho  is  numbered  by 
millions  instead  of  scores ;  and  if  the  ac- 
cession by  immigration  had  not  been  ar- 
rested, the  black  might  have  surpassed 
the  white  population.    In  the  meantime, 
the  black  man  has  been  trained  in  the 
habits,  manners  and  arts  of  civilized  life, 
been  taught  the  christian  religion,  and 
been  gradually  rising  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  order,  until  he  is  far  above  his 
race  in  their  native  seats.    In  these  facts 
we  see  traces  of  the  designs  of  an  all- 
wise  Providence,  in  permitting  the  black 
man  to  be  brought  here  and  subjected  to 


the  discipline  of  slavery  tempered  by 
Christianity,  and  regulated  by  law.  Veri- 
ly, if  there  had  been  no  other  end  of  such 
a  procedure,  this  "  seeming  sharp  Provi- 
dence of  God  would  have  been  highly 
justified."  But  as  we  proceed,  we  shall 
see  new  and  more  beautiful  instances  of 
design  as  the  history  of  the  race  is  evol- 
ved under  the  Providence  of  God. 

No  sooner  had  we  taken  our  place  as 
an  independent  power  among  the  nations, 
and  begun  to  legislate  for  ourselves,  than 
a  new  phenomenon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  our  legislators;  viz:  the  class  of 
free  colored  people.    The  thirteen  colo- 
nies which  adopted  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence were  slaveholders.      When 
these  colonies  became  States,  they  reserv- 
ed their  sovereign  power  over  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery.    In  the  exercise  of  that 
sovereignty,  seven  of  the  original  thirteen 
in  process  of    time  emancipated  their 
slaves.    Many  individuals  in  the  South- 
ern States  emancipated  a  still  larger  num- 
ber.   This  anomalous  class  soon  attracted 
the  public  attention.    Mr.  Jefferson  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  plan  of  coloniza- 
tion in  1776 ;    but  nothing  definite  was 
done,  probably  because  when  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  revision  was  acted 
upon,  Jefferson,    its  chairman,  was    in 
France,  and  Pendleton  and  Wythe,  two 
of  its  members,  were  on  the  bench.    In 
after  years,  the  subject  was  repeatedly 
discussed  in  the  legislature,  and  became 
a  matter  of  grave  consultation  and  cor- 
respondence between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  (Jefferson)  and  Page  and 
Monroe,  governors  of  Virginia.      The 
General  Assembly,  in  1800,  1802  and 
1805,  passed  resolutions  upon  the  subject; 
and  opinions  were  interchanged  between 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
governors  of  Virginia,  and  the  General 
Assembly,  as  to  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  our  South-western  frontier,  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  of  Africa,  as  a  site  for 
the  proposed  Asylum   for  free  negroes. 
Our  difficulties  with  foreign  powers  now 
supervened,  and  arrested  these  interest- 


*  In  the  Northern  States  the  free  negroes  are  declining  in  numbers,  notwithstanding  the  acces- 
sion to  them  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  heaviest  abatement  has  been  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists- 
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ing  proceedings.  Mr.  Jefferson,  howev- 
er, continued  to  agitate  the  subject  from 
his  retirement  at  Monticello ;  saying,  in 
1811 :  "I  hare  long  made  up  my  mind, 
and  haye  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I 
hare  ever  thought  this  the  most  desirable 
measure  that  could  be  adopted  for  draw- 
ing off  this  part  of  our  population;  most 
advantageous  for  them  as  well  as  for  us. 
Going  from  a  country  possessing  all  the 
useful  arts,  they  might  be  the  means  of 
transplanting  them  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa;  and  would  thus  carry  back  to 
the  country  of  their  origin  the  seeds  of 
civilization;  which  might  render  their  so- 
journ here  a  blessing  in  the  end  to  that 
country." 

So  soon  as  the  country  was  again  at 
peace,  the  public  mind  reverted  with  re- 
newed interest  to  the  subject  of  coloniza- 
tion; and  in  December  1816,  the  General 
Assembly  passed  the  following  resolutions 
by  a  majority  of  137  out  of  146  votes  in 
the  Bouse  of  Delegates  ;  and  with  but  one 
dissenting  voice  in  the  Senate: 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  has  repeatedly  sought  to  obtain 
an  asylum  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  such  persons  of  color  as 
have  been  or  may  be  emancipated  under 
the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  bnt  have 
hitherto  found  all  their  efforts  frustrated, 
either  by  the  disturbed  state  of  other  na- 
tions, or  by  domestic  causes  equally  un- 
propitious ;  they  now  avail  themselves  of 
a  period  when  peace  has  healed  tHe 
wounds  of  humanity,  and  the  principal 
nations  of  Europe  have  agreed  with  the 
United  States  in  abolishing  the  slave 
trade  (a  traffic  which  this  Commonwealth, 
both  before  and  after  the  revolution,  sed- 
ulously sought  to  extirpate,)  to  renew  this 
effort:  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  be  reques- 
ted to  correspond  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  territory  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
or  at  some  other  place  not  within  any  of 
the  States  or  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  to  serve  for  an  asylum  of  such 
persons  of  color  as  are  now  free  and  de- 
sire the  same;  and  for  those  who  may  be 
hereafter  emancipated  within  this  Com- 
monwealth: and  that  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  this  State  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  exert  their  best  efforts  to  aid  in  the  at- 
tainment of  that  object." 


These  resolutions,  which  are  substan- 
tially a  copy  of  those  of  1802  and  1805, 
contain  the  whole  idea  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  as  now  embodied.  But 
something  more  than  mere  political  ex- 
pediency, or  even  motives  of  humanity, 
was  necessary  for  the  realization  of  this 
idea.  Grand  epochs  in  the  history  of 
man's  amelioration  are  signalized  by 
higher  motives  than  those  which  dictate 
mere  human  policies.  Christianity  is  the 
mainspring  of  that  intricate  mechanism 
which  is  bearing  the  earth  along  from  its 
wintry  and  torpid  position,  and  bringing 
it  under  the  influence  of  serener  heavens 
and  an  awakening  Spring.  It  was  not 
until  the  spirit  of  God  breathed  the 
breath  of  life  into  the  speculation  of  the 
politician  that  it  became  an  organized 
and  living  body  in  the  form  of  the  "Col- 
onization Society."  Let  us  look  back  for 
a  moment,  and  see  how  this  new  element 
entered  into  the  combination,  and  secur- 
ed that  indispensable  condition  of  suc- 
cess, the  co-operation  of  christians  and 
politicians  to  the  same  end. 

.  The  conversion  of  Central  Africa  to 
Christianity  had  long  been  an  insoluble 
problem  to  the  christian  church.  The 
"  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  in  making  his 
sun-like  circuit  of  the  earth,  had  visited 
other  lands,  and  even  illumined  the  fron- 
tiers of  Africa ;  but  not  a  ray  had  pen- 
etrated the  land  of  the  Black  man.  Ethi- 
opia was  still  the  "Niobe  of  Nations, 
childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless 
woe."  In  response  to  her  mute  appeal, 
missionaries,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
casting  behind  them  "  all  countryships, 
and  all  the  sweet  charities  of  Home," 
went  forth,  for  two  centuries,  with  the 
heroic  purpose  of  planting  the  "  ensigns 
of  the  Gospel"  within  this  intrenched 
camp  of  Satan.  The  result  was  a  per- 
fect failure ;  and  the  bones  of  a  noble  ar- 
my of  martyrs  bleached  their  burning 
sands.  To  human  view,  the  land  seemed 
doomed;  but  not  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
which  saw,  through  these  frowning  Prov- 
idences, "  Ethiopia  [in  the  language  of 
the  Prophet]  stretching  out  her  hands 
unto  God."  Many  christian  hearts  were 
still  anxiously  revolving  the  problem; 
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and  to  them  the  happy  thought  was  sug- 
gested (as  we  believe,  by  the  spirit  of 
God,)  of  returning  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers  christianized  Africans  bearing  the 
ark  of  God,  and  all  the  institutions  of 
christian  civilization.  Happily,  there  was 
a  class  of  these  persons  (the  free  negroes) 
to  whose  going  no  objection  could  be  op- 
posed. Indeed,  all  interests,  social  and 
political,  conspired  to  favor  the  sugges- 
tion. Thus,  politicians  and  christians 
(each  unconscious  of  what  the  other  was 
doing)  started  from  different  stand-points 
and,  proceeding  upon  different  times  of 
argument,  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
at  the  same  time.* 

Accordingly,  politicians  of  all  parties 
and  christians  of  all  creeds  assembled  in 
the  city  of  Washington  soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  Virginia  resolutions,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Colonization 
Society;  burying  under  its  corner-stone 
all  party  feelings  in  politics,  and  all  sec- 
tarian jealousies  in  religion.  What  but 
the  over-ruling  Providence  of  God  could 
have  produced  this  conjuncture  of  cir- 
cumstances and  union  of  minds  ?f 

It  was  a  happy  coincidence,  that  the 
year  of  the  establishment  of  the  Coloni- 
sation Society  was  the  year  of  Jas.  Mon- 
roe's accession  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  seen  Monroe's 
active  co-operation,  while  governor  of 
Virginia,  with  JefferBon,  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  stimulating  and 
shaping  those  acts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Colonization  Society.  We 
shall  now  see  his  agency  in  a  higher 
sphere,  in  executing  those  laws  of  Con- 
gress which  were  perhaps  indispensable 


to  the  establishment  of  the  Colony  itself. 
It  was  hardly  possible  for  a  private  so- 
ciety, with  small  pecuniary  resources, 
and  working  with  such  rude  materials, 
to  make  a  permanent  plantation  upon  a 
distant  and  barbarous  shore.  %  And  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  would  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  such  a  measure,  although  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Monroe  and  Marshall  all 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  its  expedien- 
cy and  constitutionality.  But  that  Di- 
vine Providence  whose  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways  had  (as  it  seems  to  our  short 
sight)  laid  far  back  in  the  legislation  of 
Congress  a  train  of  causes  whose  effects 
made  it  the  interest  of  our  General  Gov- 
ernment to  co-operate  with  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society.  The  act  of  Congress  pro- 
hibiting the  foreign  slave  trade^after  1808 
contained  a  provision  placing  Africans 
recaptured  by  our  Navy  at  the  disposition 
of  the  legislature  of  any  State  within 
whose  territory  they  might  be  landed. 
Under  this  provision,  the  legislatures  of 
several  States  sold  a  number  of  recap- 
tured Africans  into  slavery.  In  1819, 
two  delegates  from  Virginia,  Messrs. 
Morcer  and  Floyd,  reported  a  bill  repeal- 
ing those  provision*  which  enabled  a 
State  to  defeat  the  intention  of  Congress 
in  prohibiting  the  slave  trade.  The  law 
of  1819  committed  all  recaptured  Afri- 
cans to  the  custody  of  the  marshals  of 
the  United  States  until  they  could  be  re- 
stored to  their  own  country.  It  also  au- 
thorized the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  agents  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa,  to  receive  these  Africans;  and 
appropriated  $100,000  to  carry  its  provi- 
sions into  effect.1T      Tho   legislation  of 


*  The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  op  to  1816  had  been  in  secret  session. 
Dr.  Hopkins  conceived  the  idea  of  substituting  negroes  for  white  misssionaries  to  Africa  in  1789. 

t  Among  the  persons  most  active  in  the  measures  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Society  were 
Rev.  Dr.  Findley  of  New  Jersey,  Bishop  Meade  of  Virginia,  and  Messrs.  Key  and  Caldwell  of  the 
District  of  Colombia.  Henry  Clay  presided  at  the  meeting  on  the  21st  of  December ;  and  address- 
es were  delivered  by  him  and  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  Jodge  Washington  was  made  Presi- 
dent ;  and  among  the  vice-presidents  were  Clay,  Crawford,  Andrew  Jackson,  Bishop  Meade  and 
John  Tyler  of  Virginia. 

t  The  Society  had  borrowed  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Mills  and  Borgess  in  searching  for  a 
site  for  the  colony.  Gen.  Mercer  in  Baltimore,  and  Bishop  Meade  in  Virginia,  raised  more„than 
f  10,000  to  replace  this  sum, 

IfFor  the  details  of  these  events,  see  2nd  chap,  of  the  Virginian  History  of  African  Colonization. 
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Congress  having  thus  devolved  upon  the 
government  of  the  United  States  a  ne- 
cessity for  providing  an  asylum  for  re- 
captured Africans,  it  became  the  interest 
of  the  General  Government  to  co-operate 
with  the  Colonization  Society,  whose  be- 
nevolent designs  were  just  ripe  for  exe- 
cution. We  cannot  tell  how  it  strikes 
others,  but  for  ourselves,  we  recognize 
with  reverence  in  these  proceedings  what 
seem  to  us  unmistakeable  indications  of 
a  Divine  Providence  presiding  over  and 
"shaping  the  ends"  of  individuals  and  of 
nations. 

The  beneficent  interpretation  of  this 
law  of  Congress  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the 
kind  offices  of  Capts.  Wadsworth,  Stock- 
ton and  Spence,  of  the  Navy,  acting  un- 
der his  orders,  enabled  the  Society  to 
overcome  the  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
successful  plantation  of  the  colony  at 
Cape  Mesurado.  It  was  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  these  services  that  the  capital  of 
the  infant  settlement  was  called  Monro- 
via. 

In  1820  (just  two  hundred  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  blacks  at  Jamestown,) 
the  Elizabeth  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, with  eighty-three  emigrants  and  a 
few  white  men,  who  had  volunteered  to 
be  pioneers  in  this  doubtful  and  perilous 
experiment.  We  will  not  stop  to  recite  the 
affecting  story  of  their  adventures,  which 
in  many  incidents  were  strangely  like 
those  of  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia. 
The  time  may  come  when  their  heroism 
may  be  fitly  commemorated  by  the  muse 
of  History. 

Altho'  no  sculptured  form  should  deck  the 

plaee, 
Or  marble  monuments  those  ashes  grace, 
Still,  for  the  deeds  of  worth  which  they  have 

done, 
Shall  flowers  unfading  flourish  on  their  tomb.9 

Only  one-third  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  little  company  of  free  negroes 


pitched  their  tents  in  the  African  wilder- 
ness, and  the  result  is  the  Republic  of 
Liberia,  whose  independence  has  been 
acknowledged  by  most  of  the  leading  na- 
tions in  the  world.  Colonizationists  have 
been  charged  with  painting  too  flattering 
portraits  of  this  young  republic.  We 
admit^that  this  has  sometimes  been  done. 
Exaggeration  is  the  child  of  enthusiasm, 
as  enthusiasm  is  generally  the  parent  of 
novel  and  bold  enterprises.  But  if  the 
friends  of  Liberia  have  extenuated  her 
failings,  her  enemies  have  "  set  down 
much  in  malice."  If  our  pictures  are 
sometimes  overwrought,  theirs  are  often 
caricatures.  If  toe  are  enthusiasts,  they 
are  fanatics,  if  fanaticism  be,  according 
to  a  great  philosopher,  "  enthusiasm  in- 
flamed by  hatred." t  But  if  we  set  aside 
the  prejudiced  witnesses  on  either  side, 
and  take  only  the  disinterested  testimo- 
ny of  our  naval  officers,  we  shall  find  ev- 
idence enough  to  at  least  encourage  a 
rational  hope  that  our  experiment  will 
succeed.  Commodores  Stockton,  Perry, 
Cooper,  Lavallette,  Read,  Mayo,  Grego- 
ry, and  we  believe  every  officer  who  has 
commanded  a  squadron  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa;  with  Commanders  Marston, 
Lynch,  Foote,  Rudd,  and  many  other 
subordinate  officers,  unite  in  bearing 
witness  to  the  general  contentment,  com- 
fort, and  spirit  of  improvement  which 
reign  in  Liberia,  justifying,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  confident  expectation  that  the 
settlement  will  endure,  and  furnish  a 
happy  home  for  all  of  our  colored  people 
who  may  seek  an  asylum  there.  J 

But  whatever  conflicting  opinions  may 
be  entertained  upon  this  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  undeniable:  there  exists 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa  a  Republic  of 
free  blacks  from  the  United  States,  orga- 
nised after  the  American  model.  They 
live  under  a  constitution  recognizing  Hie 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 


•Gurley's  Lin  of  Asbtnun)*,  a  noble  and  eloquent  tribute  to  these  humble  but  heroic  pioneers. 

tTbe  hatred  of  an  Abolitionist  is  never  so  intense  as  when  a  colonizationist  is  the  object  of  it. 

t  All  who  desire  full  information  upon  this  point  should  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  letters  of 
fase  officers,  Gurley's  Report  to  the  State  Department,  Lynch  and  Ptnney's  Observations,  and 
Lagenbeers  Sketches  of  the  Climate,  Diseases,  Geography,  Productions,  and  general  condition  of 
Ubnia. 
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which  lie  at  the  base  of  our  own  institu- 
tions, and  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  any 
other  people  under  the  6un.  They  have 
a  President,  who  is  elected  every  two 
years;  and  senators  and  representatives, 
who  are  elected  annually.  These  elec- 
tions have  been  for  many  years  conduct- 
ed with  order  and  according  to  law.  The 
annual  messages  of  the  President  com- 
pare favorably  with  similar  documents 
from  the  governors  of  our  States,  and 
breathe  a  more  enlarged  and  elevated 
tone  of  morals  and  statesmanship  than 
many  of  the  latter  documents.  They 
have  courts  of  justice,  in  which  the  laws 
are  administered  with  dignity  and  intel- 
ligence. They  have  printing  presses  and 
newspapers;  high  schools  and  common 
schools ;  and  many  churches,  which  are 
vocal  every  Sunday  with  the  sound  of  the 
gospel,  and  with  songs  of  praise.  They 
have  driven  the  slave  trade  from  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  coast ;  "thus  accomplish- 
ing with  the  Dove  of  Peace  what  the 
Lion  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Eagle  of 
America,  floating  at  the  mastheads  of 
proud  squadrons,  have  failed  to  achieve.* 
They  have  extended  their  jurisdiction 
over  a  hundred  thousand  natives,  who 
have  renounced  many  of  their  savage 
customs,  and  are  being  gradually  trained 
in  the  arts  of  civilization^ 

They  have  advanced  the  base  of  our 
missionary  operations  across  the  Atlan- 
tic; and  make  the  centre  of  African 
missions  coincide  with  what  was  late- 
ly the  centre  of  African  barbarism.  They 
have  provided  an  asylum  for  the  exile,  a 
home  for  the  homeless,  and  a  nursery  of 
indigenous  missionaries,  who  can  live  in 
a  clime  fatal  to  the  white  man. 

When  we  compare  the  feeble  instru- 
ments by  which  these  results  have  been 
wrought,  and  the  short  time  in  which 
they  have  been  working,  with  the  im- 
mense expenditures  of  "  civilisation  and 
missionary  societies"  for   two  hundred 


years  before  the  founding  of  Liberia,  it 
seems  little  less  than  a  miracle,  and  looks 
like  one  of  those  instances  in  which  the 
great  Disposer  of  events  chooses  the 
weak  and  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise  and  mighty. 

In  this  view  of  it,  African  colonization 
is  a  great  Christian  mission,  which  has 
the  fervent  prayers  of  christians  of  all 
creeds  in  Virginia,  and  it  is  annually 
commended  with  unanimous  voices  by 
Methodist  Conferences,  Baptist  Associa- 
tions, Presbyterian  Synods,  and  Episco- 
pal Conventions;  who  look  upon  it  as 
"God's  plan"  for  the  regeneration  of  Af- 
rica.J 

But  while  this  is  the  great  leading  end 
of  the  Colonization  Society,  the  fact  which 
vitalizes  it,  it  carries  in  its  train  many 
other  benign  results  which  enlist  in  its 
support  the  Philosopher,  the  Philanthro- 
pist, and  the  Politician.  The  Philoso- 
pher regards  it  as  an  interesting  experi- 
ment to  test  the  capacity  of  the  negro  for 
self-government.  He  Bees  that  the  Afri- 
can under  the  discipline  of  slavery  has 
risen  far  above  the  stature  of  his  ances- 
tors in  their  native  land ;  and  he  knows 
that  man  in  a  state  of  conscious  inferi- 
ority cannot  unfold  his  powers  any  more 
than  a  plant  in  the  dark  or  under  the 
shade.  He  must,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Webster,  come  out.  He  must  feel  his 
equality.  He  must  enjoy  the  shining 
sun  in  the  heavens  as  much  as  those 
around  him,  before  he  feels  that  he  is  in 
all  respects  a  man.  The  Philosopher 
thinks  that  in  Liberia  the  negro  has  a 
favorable  theatre  for  the  full  trial  of  the 
experiment ;  and  he  watches  with  anxie- 
ty the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  Philanthropist  sees  in  Virginia 
fifty  thousand  human  beings  (the  free 
negroes)  in  a  state  of  physical,  mental, 
social  and  moral  degradation  in  melan- 
choly contrast  with  other  classes  of  our 
people.     They  are  nominally  free,  but 


*  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  slave  trude  has  been  banished  from  the  whole  Liberian  coast. 

i  One  native  has  been  already  a  representative  in  the  Assembly ;  and  the  kings  and  head  men 

sending  their  children  to  school* 
X  That  these  great  bodies  of  christians  are  all  of  one  min'*  upon  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  our  history. 
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enjoy  none  of  the  privileges  of  freedom 
bat  the  license  of  doing  nothing.  "Plac- 
ed beneath  the  white  man,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  nominally  above  the  slave,  on 
the  other ;  in  contact  with  both,  but  in 
union  with  neither;  they  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  strong  motives  which  im- 
pel either  class  to  exertion  and  honest 
courses.  All  of  the  most  lucrative  and 
honorable  pursuits  of  life  are  closed 
against  them.  They  feel  none  of  those 
nobler  sentiments  of  our  common  nature 
which  bid  us,  even  in  servitude,  to  cling 
with  grateful  reverence  and  affection  to 
our  benefactors  and  superiors.  They  do 
not  even  feel  that  salutary  fear  of  im- 
pending punishment  which,  while  it  does 
not  in  itself  morally  elevate  the  slave,  at 
least  keeps  him  from  idleness,  and  urges 
him  to  honest  and  orderly  habits. 
Crushed  by  the  combined  agencies  of  su- 
perior capital  and  intelligence  and  the 
competing  power  of  organised  slave  la- 
bor, itself  wielded  by  intelligence  and 
aided  by  capital;  crowded  out  of  the 
humbler  occupations  of  life;  with  noth- 
ing of  liberty  but  its  name,  and  all  of 
slavery  but  its  blessings;  with  no  coun- 
try of  his  own,  a  social  outcast  and  a  po- 
litical outlaw ;  the  free  negro,  conscious 
of  the  irredeemable  degradation  of  his 
lot,  grows  reckless  of  a  future  from 
which  he  has  nothing  to  hope  or  fear,  be- 
comes discontented  in  his  feelings,  dis- 
honest in  his  habits,  and  desperate  in  his 
crimes.  Under  these  circumstances,  they 
fill  our  jails  with  prisoners,  our  courts 
with  criminals,  and  our  penitentiary  with 
convicts/'* 

We  are  so  organized  by  our  Creator, 
that,  unless  our  moral  sense  is  perverted 
by  sophistical  reasoning,  we  cannot  but 
feel  a  compassion  for  our  unfortunate 
fellow-creatures;  especially  when  they 
lie  in  the  dust  at  our  feet,  and  are  com- 
pletely subject  to  our  power.  The  sym- 
pathies which  spring  up  spontaneously 
inourbosom8  at  the  sight  of  such  ob- 
jects, and  prompt  us  to  extend  our  hands 


» 


for  their  relief,  are  honorable  to  the  hu- 
man heart,  however  they  may  be  some- 
times brought  into  contempt  by  sickly 
sentimentalists,  who  do  homage  to  this 
virtue  by  canting  about  what  they  do  not 
feel.     There  are  thousands  of  men  in 
Virginia,  worthy  of  all  respect  and  hon- 
or, who  have  for  half  a  century  been  re- 
volving this  problem  of  the  destiny  of 
this  daily  blackening  mass  of  free  ne- 
groes in  our  State.    The  result  has  been 
the  suggestion   of  several  schemes  for 
their  and  our  relief.    It  has  been  propos- 
ed to  reduce  them  to  slavery,  as  the  most 
humane  expedient.     A   proposition    so 
opposed  to  the  genius  ,of  our  institutions 
and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  not  likely 
to  be  seriously  entertained  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  as  indeed  it  could  not 
be  justified  upon  any  recognized  moral 
or  American  political  principle,  and  c 
be  vindicated  only  by  the  "tyrant's  plea 
of     absolute  necessity,    a   contingency 
which  has  certainly  not  yet  arisen.  Shall 
we  amalgamate  with  them  ?    All  the  in- 
stincts of  our  nature  repel  the  sugges- 
tion.   Between  us  and  them  "  there  is 
great  gulf  fixed."    Until  the  Ethiopian 
can  change  his  skin,  no  human  power 
can  ever  bridge  that  gulf  so  that  we  can 
stand  upon  the  same  social  and  politi  ca 
platform.    No:  the  white  man  and  the 
free  negro- 
Stand  and  frown  upon  each  other, 
Like  cliffs  that  hare  been  rent  asunder, 
And  neither  heat  nor  frost  nor  thunder 
Shall  aver  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Another  alternative  is,  to  colonize  them 
by  force  in  the  Northern  States.  As  a 
measure  of  retaliation,  this  would  be  a 
just*  judgment  upon  the  insane  Aboli- 
tionists. But  even  if  the  scheme  were 
practicable,  we  have  no  right  to  sport 
with  these  helpless  creatures  by  making 
them  the  ministers  of  our  vengeance. 
But  the  project  is  impracticable;  for  the 
subtle  casuists  of  the  North  make  a  re- 


*Froml800to  1829,  crimes  among  the  free  blacks  were  more  than  three  times  as  many  as 
among  the  whites ;  and  four  and  a  half  times  more  numerous  than  among  the  slaves.  From  1839 
to  the  present  time,  the  proportion  has  regularly  increased.  See  Penitentiary  reports,  as  quoted 
»  Mr.  Howard's  n.emoriai. 
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fined  distinction  between  free  negroes 
and  fugitive  slaves.  The  latter,  coming 
to  them  upon  "underground  railroads," 
they  welcome  with  open  arms ;  while  the 
former,  coming  in  open  clay,  are  repelled 
with  indignation  and  contempt.*  Again, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  nothing  could  be 
more  inexpedient  than  such  a  disposition 
of  our  free  negroes ;  who  would  become 
correspondents  of  their  friends  here,  ex- 
citing among  them  a  spirit  of  discontent 
and  insubordination;  and  facilitating  the 
escape  of  fugitives.  And  then,  every  ex- 
ile would  add  fuel  to  the  flames  already 
raging  so  fiercely  in  the  North,  and 
threatening  with  parricidal  wickedness, 
to  set  fire  to  and  consume  the  great  tem- 
ple of  "  American  liberty."  In  confir- 
mation of  this  view,  we  may  adduce  the 
authority  of  the  governor  elect  of  Virgi- 
nia ;  who  said  in  his  late  letter  to  Dr. 
Adams :  "  looking  to  the  ends  of  ultimate 
colonization,  and  the  true  policy  of  the 
States  at  home,  I  would  prohibit  by  lata 
the  future  emigration  of  the  free  colored 
population  from  our  State  to  the  free 
States.  Dr.  Drake  was  right  in  his 
views  of  our  laws  driving  away  the  free 
negroes  to  the  free  States.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  baneful  causes  of  Aboli- 
tionism in  the  North." 

The  question  returns,  what  can  be  done 
with  these  miserable  creatures?  Our 
laws  are  bearing  upon  them  with  more 
andj  more  stringency  every  year ;  tending 
to  drive  them  beyond  our  borders.  In 
the  same  proportion,  the  legislation  of  the 
North  is  shutting  the  door  in  their  faces; 
and  no  way  of  escape  remains  but  the 
"way  of  the  sea."  Shall  we  drive  them, 
like  the  herd  of  swine  possessed  with 
devils,  down  "the  steep,"  to  be  drowned? 
Justice  and  mercy  both  protest  against  the 
needless  sacrifice.    Shall  we  not  rather 


avail  ourselves  of  the  open  door  disclosed 
to  us  by  the  Colonization  Society,  and 
use  its  economical f  agency  in  conveying 
these  helpless  people  across  the  interve- 
ning waters  to  the  asylum  which  Provi- 
dence, in  apparent  anticipation  of  the 
exigency,  has  prepared  for  them  in  their 
fatherland? 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  it  *is  not  an 
act  of  humanity  to  send  the  free  blacks 
to  so  inhospitable  a  clime.  We  confess 
that  we  have  had  some  misgivings  upon, 
this  point,  founded  upon  the  distressing 
mortality  which  has  befallen  some  compa- 
nies of  emigrants  to  Liberia.  But  farther 
reflection  and  more  accurate  information 
have  dissipated  our  doubts.  Tropical 
Africa  is  the  cradle  of  the  negro  race ; 
and  nothing  seems  to  us  more  improba- 
ble than  that  the  original  seat  of  a  peo- 
ple is  not  a  fit  habitation  for  them.  But 
the  conclusion  is  not  warranted  by  the 
facts  in  the  case.  The  mortality  in  Ques- 
tion can,  in  nearly  every  instance,  be 
distinctly  traced  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
provision  made  for  their  comfort,  or  to 
the  indiscretion  of  the  emigrants,  in 
rashly  exposing  themselves,  during  their 
acclimation,  to  the  sun  by  day  and  the 
dews  by  night  These  are  contingencies 
to  which  emigrants  to  every  new  clime 
are  liable ;  and  in  these  cases  may  some- 
times implicate  the  proper  authorities  in 
criminal  negligence  of  the  duties  confid- 
ed to  them.  Again,  a  comparison  of  the 
colonization  of  Liberia  and  of  Virginia 
will  be  most  instructive  and  convincing. 
A  single  passage  from  Howison's  History 
of  Virginia  will  suffice:  "In  1609,  Capt 
Smith  left  at  Jamestown  490  persons 
with  abundant  supplies.  Indian  ambus- 
cades were  in  every  hedge.  The  settlers 
were  afraid  to  go<out  for  food  or  recrea- 
tion.    Famine  with  all  its  horrors  was 


*  Witness  the  Black  laws  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Delaware;  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sawyer's 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  defending  his  constituents  for  the  expulsion  of  John  Ran- 
dolph's negroes.  A  Virginian  not  long  ago  purchased  a  luge  tract  of  land  in  Ohio  upon  which  he 
intended  to  settle  200  slaves,  but  his  design  was  defeated  by  these  laws. 

t  The  Colonization  Society  has  sent  to  Africa  about  2,500  emigrants ;  which,  at  $50  each,  would 
have  cost  the  State  $175,000 ;  whereas,  there  has  not  been  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  by  the 
Colonization  Society  during  the  whole  period  of  its  history,  more  than  $20,000;  the  remainder  bar- 
ing been  supplied  by  donations  in  this  and  other  States. 
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soon  among  thein,  and  disease  and  death 
followed  in  its  train.  They  ate  the  skins 
of  horses,  the  bodies  of  Indians,  dogs, 
and  Termin.  Of  490  persons,  60  only 
survived."  The  first  two  expeditions  to 
our  shores  were  overwhelmed  at  sea. 
The  third  effected  a  landing  in  1656;  and 
in  five  years  was  extinct  The  fourth  was 
successful,  after  a  series  of  cruel  distresses 
whose  recital  fills  the  mind  with  horror. 
If  disasters  had  attended  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Liberia  similar  to  those  whioh  oc- 
curred at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  and 
which  have  signalised  many  removals 
from  Virginia  to  our  Southern  and  Wes- 
tern States,  our  enterprise  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  cutssb  of  those 
who  have  no  tears  to  shed  over  the  young, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  brave,  whoso  bones 
bleach  the  prairies  of  the  West  and  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.* 

Bat,  it  is  said,  that  the  growth  of  Li- 
beria and  the  operation  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  are  too  slow.  This  objec- 
tion is  characteristic  of  this  age,  and  of 
the  American  people.  We  are  impatient 
of  results  that  are  long  in  coming.  Eve- 
ry thing,  now-a-days,  that  is  worthy  of 
doing,  must  be  done  with  the  speed  of 
lightning  and  the  energy  of  an  earth- 
quake. This  is  an  age  of  "  expresses" 
and  electric  telegraphs,  but  not  of  mira- 
cles. Time  is  an  indispensable  element 
in  human  progress ;  and  an  omen  of  last- 
ing grandeur  and  renown.  French  Re- 
publics may  spring  up  in  a  night,  like 
enchanted  palaceB  in  Arabian  tales ;  but 
America  was  more  than  150  years  old  be- 
fore she  declared  her  independence.  Time 
**s,  when  it  was  proposed  to  offer  boun- 
ties to  quicken  immigration  to  our  shores ; 
*ad  now,  the  emigration  from  the  old 
world  to  the  new  is  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen  since  the  first  dispersion  of 


mankind.    Emigrants  are  swarming  over 
in  crowds  like  the  travellers  to  eternity ; 
"  while  those  who  are  left  behind  seem  to 
feel  a  melancholy  restlessness,  like  a  bird 
whose  wing  is  crippled  at  the  season  of 
migration;  and  a  voice  like  that  heard 
before  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
seems  to  proclaim  in  their  ears — *  arise! 
let  us  depart  hence!'  "  The  present  indi- 
cations are,  that  by  the  time  the  resour- 
ces of  Liberia  shall  have  been  developed, 
and  she  shall  have  acquired  a  capacity 
of  assimilating  large  numbers  of  our  free 
blacks,  the  pressure  upon  them  from  a 
combination  of  causes  will  have  become 
so  intense,  that  a  spontaneous  movement 
will  take  place  to  Africa,  like  that  of  the 
pauper  population  of  Europe  to  our  own 
shores.     A  million  and  a  half  of  poor 
Irishmen  migrated  from  Ireland  in  five 
years.    An  exodus  like  this  would  soon 
carry  our  400,000  free  blacks  to  Africa.t 
But  in  Virginia,  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
much  more  practical  proposition.    The 
average  increase  per  annum  of  the  free 
negroeB  in  Virginia,  from  1830  to  1840 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  and 
one-fifth ;  and  from  1840  to  1850,  it  was 
411  per  annum.    The  cost  of  transport- 
ing these,  at  $60  each,  would  be  $24,600. 
But  if  we  deduct  from  this  annual  in- 
crease the  number  of  those  (amounting  in 
1850  to  more  than  200)  who  were  eman- 
cipated and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  State, 
the  remainder  would  be  less  than  the 
number  actually  sent  to   Liberia  from 
Virginia  in  1854.     If,  moreover,  a  judi- 
cious discrimination  was  made  between 
the  old  and  infirm,  and  the  young  and 
vigorous ;  removing  the  latter,  and  suf- 
fering the  former  to  spend  the  barren  re- 
mainder of  their  days  among  us,  it  is 
clear,  that  all  our  free  blacks  could  be 
soon  removed,  except  a  small  and  com- 
paratively inoffensive  remnant. 


'The  present  writer,  who  has  taken  some  pains  to  inform  himself,  has  no  hesitation  in  express- 
lag  (he  opinion  that  it  is  not  humane  to  send  emigrants  indiscriminately  to  Liberia ;  and,  except  in 
ewe  of  peculiar  fitness,  he  would  not  recommend  the  sendinf  of  emigrants  who  have  no  means  of 
rapport  other  than  that  which  the  Colonization  Society  can  furnish. 

t  Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  remitted  by  the  Irish  in  America  to  their  friends  in  Ireland, 
to  pay  for  | be  transportation  of  the  latter  to  the  United  States.  A  similar  process  was  began  in 
LAeria;  and  will  increase.  This  fact  explodes  the  objection  suggested  by  the  expense  of  coloniz- 
ing our  free  blacks. 
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But  it  is  said,  that  colonizationists  hare 
affinities  with  Abolitionists.  This  charge 
we  unequivocally  and  indignantly  deny. 
To  refute  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  fundamental  article  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Society,  which  declares  its 
exclusive  design  to  be  the  removal  of  the 
free  colored  peopley  with  their  own  con- 
sent, to  Africa.  We  challenge  the  pro- 
duction of  a  single  official  act  or  senti- 
ment of  the  Virginia  Society  inconsis- 
tent with  this  principle.  On  the  contra- 
ry, this  Society  has  taken  every  fit  occa- 
sion of  reiterating  these  principles.*  In 
the  very  heat  of  the  abolition  debate  in 
1832,  in  the  General  Assembly,  when  so 
many  wise  men  were  swept  from  their 
moorings  by  the  anti-slavery  tide,  this 
Society  met  in  the  Capitol  at  Richmond, 
and  passed  unanimously  the  following 
resolution:  "Resolved,  That  we  deem  it 
expedient  at  this  time  to  renew  our 
pledges  strictly  to  adhere  to  that  original 
feature  of  our  constitution  which  con- 
fines its  operations  to  the  removal  of  the 
free  people  of  color  only,  with  their  own 
consent."  Again,  it  is  a  significant  fact, 
that  during  this  debate,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
"  had  broken  the  seals  which  had  been 
put  for  fifty  years  upon  the  most  delicate 
subject  of  State  concernment/'  the  most 
prominent  colonizationists  in  the  House, 
as  Broad nax,GholsoD,  Brown,  and  others, 
were  the  leaders  on  the  anti-emancipation 
side.  At  the  same  time,  Garrison,  the 
arch-fiend  of  Abolitionism,  published  a 
book  in  which  he  maintained  and  illus- 
trated the  following  proposition:  "the 
Colonization  Society  is  the  friend  of  the 
slaveholder,  and  the  apologist  of  slavery: 
it  is  the  enemy  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion :  it  traduces  the  free  colored  people, 
and  would  exile  them  from  their  native 
land :  it  rivets  the  chains  of  the  slave, 
and  quiets  the  conscience  of  the  slave- 
holder." In  a  tract  issued  by  the  Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery  Society,  it  is  objected 
to  the  Colonization  Society,  that  it  had 
its  origin  in  Virginia:  "that  its  first 
President  was  Judge  Washington  of  Vir- 


ginia :  that  its  managers  were  owners  of 
slaves :"  that  John  Randolph  said,  "  it 
tended  to  secure  the  master's  property  in 
slaves :"  that  Henry  Clay  said,  "  I  am  a 
slaveholder,  and  consider  that  kind  of 
property  as  inviolable  as  any  other:"  that 
W.  S.  Archer  said,  "it  involves  no  intru- 
sion on  property,  nor  even  on  prejudice:" 
that  Henry  A.  Wise  said,  "the  original 
principle  of  the  Society  was  friendship 
to  the  slaveholder:"  that  its  managers 
say,  "we  are  restrained  by  the  terms  of 
our  association  from  making  emancipa- 
tion an  object:  the  rights  of  masters  are 
sacred  in  our  eyes;  and  it  would  be  as 
humane  to  throw  negroes  overboard,  as 
to  free  them  in  this  country :"  that  its 
first  President,  Washington,  sold  fifty  of 
his  slaves  in  New  Orleans:  that  its  se- 
cond President,  Chas.  Carroll,  bequeath- 
ed 1,000  slaves  at  his  death:  that  Hen- 
ry Clay  "left  his  slaves  in  bondage  twen- 
ty-five years,  and  then  to  be  sent  to  Li- 
beria:" that  colonization  "retards  eman- 
cipation, and  enhances  the  value  of 
slaves:"  and  finally,  "that  the  enemies 
of  slavery  were  the  enemies  of  coloniza- 
tion," 

The  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  in  1838,  thus 
graphically  contrasts  the  principles  of 
Abolition  and  Colonization :  "  The  Abo- 
lition Society  denounces  slavery  as  a  sin, 
summons  the  abstract  principles  of  right 
and  justice,  and  an  imaginary  law  of 
Heaven,  to  destroy  the  holiest  obligations 
of  political  right  and  justice,  founded 
upon  constitutional  compact :  appeals  to 
prejudices  and  passions  the  most  danger- 
ous because  the  most  fanatical ;  influen- 
ces the  public  mind  by  threatening  to  de- 
molish all  social  relations ;  arouses  reli- 
gious zeal  in  a  crusade  against  peace  and 
order  and  union :  preaches  insurrection 
to  the  slave,  and  calumniates  and  curses 
the  slaveholder :  opposes  the  colonization 
of  the  free  man  of  color  in  a  land  where 
he  may  be  the  fellow  of  man ;  and  pro- 
poses his  amalgamation  here,  in  the  land 
of  his  degradation,  with  those  to  whom 
the  association  is  abhorrent  and  revolting. 
The  Colonization  Society  sacredly  regards 


•  See  "  Virginian  History  of  African  Colonization,"  passim. 
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slavery  as  a  civil  institution  of  the  coun- 
try which,  upon  the  principle  of  the  les- 
ser yielding  to  the  greater  good,  cannot 
be  attacked  by  the  law  of  humanity,  and 
most  be  sustained  from  reasons  of  poli- 
cy :  defends  all  the  eternal  principles  of 
right,  and  religiously  promotes  the  obvi- 
ous decrees  of  heaven,  while  it  faithfully 
obeys  the  laws  of  the  State :  appeals  to 
the  reason  and  enlightened  consciences 
of  men;  and  to  that  peaceful  religion 
which  ever  interposes  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  all  men :  hushes  discord,  and 
ly  a  charm  preserves  our  peace  by  recon- 
ciling our  moral  duties  with  our  political 
rights  and  interests :  invokes  the  love  of  ' 
union;  teaches  obedience  of  servants: 
inspires  the  slaveholder  with  confidence, 
and  addresses  itself  alone  to  his  affec- 
tions: guards  his  title  to  his  property, 
and  its  enjoyment ;  and  thus  obtains  for 
the  slave  indulgence  which  the  slackened 
cord  of  confidence  yields  without  fear ;  in- 
cidentally facilitates  voluntary  emanci- 
pation by  sloughing  off  the  free  colored 
people,  always  in  the  way  of  freedom  to 
the  slave :  and  is  a  award  to  pierce  Aboli- 
t'mism.  And  above  all  these  special 
benefits,  its  great  aim  is  that  which  makes 
the  grandeur  of  its  cause  rise  to  sublim- 
ity,— to  make  light  shine  out  of  darkness, 
to  colonize  a  nation  of  freemen  in  their 
fartherland,  out  of  our  kitchens  of  slaves." 
The  charge  of  abolition  affinities  against 
the  Colonization  Society,  derives  its  sem- 
blance of  plausibility  from  the  fact  that 
some  colonizationists  have  advocated  the 
society  as  a  means  of  ultimately  extin- 
guishing the  institution,  and  some  sen- 
tences have  inadvertently  crept  into  the 
documents  of  the  American  Society  sug- 
gesting schemes  of  emancipation.  But 
these  were  private  opinions,  and  not  au- 
thorized expositions  of  the  principles  of 
the  society.  To  obviate  such  occurrences 


in  future,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slaughter,  one  of 
the  delegates  from  Virginia,  at  the  last 
anniversary  of  the  American  Society,  of- 
fered the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  passed  with  but  one  dissenting  voice 
in  a  board  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  the  State  Societies.  "  Whereas, 
the  exclusive  design  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  as  declared  in  its  constitution, 
is  to  remove  the  free  colored  peoj)le ;  and 
whereas,  in  carrying  out  this  principle  it 
has  been  ordered  that  all  suggestions 
and  schemes  of  emancipation  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  documents  of  this  so- 
ciety :  and  whereas,  it  is  necessary  to  the 
consummation  of  this  policy  that  the 
same  principle  should  be  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  our  public  meetings  ;  there- 
fore, Resolved,  That  the  executive  com- 
mittee should  have  strict  regard  to  this 
principle  in  all  arrangements  for  our  pub- 
lic meetings."  When  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia shall  succeed  in  inducing  Congress 
to  pass  such  conservative  resolutions,  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  a  Virginian  to 
cast  the  first  stone  at  the  Colonization 
Society.* 

We  respectfully  submit,  that  the  fore- 
going facts  and  reasonings  show  that  the 
chief  political  objections  to  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  have  arisen  from  a  misap- 
prehension of  its  history  and  principles, 
and  go  far  to  establish  the  conclusion  that 
the  "  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends" 
has  shut  us  up  to  this  policy  as  a  poli- 
tical and  social  necessity.  They  also 
beautifully  illustrate  the  sagacity  of  the 
framers  of  our  machine  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  who  seem  to  have  foreseen  all  the 
results  of  its  wonderful  workings,  and 
provided  such  guards  as  would  best  tend 
to  give  it  "  perpetual  motion.f 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  our 
distracted  country,  if  all  the  American 
people  would  adopt  the  views  of  Jefferson, 


9  It  might  be  added,  that  the  American  is  not  the  Virginian  Society,  and  that  the  latter  is  no 
more  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  former,  than  the  State  of  Virginia  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

t  If  any  scheme  of  policy  is  thoroughly  Virginisn,  it  is  the  scheme  of  African  Colonization.  We 
bare  seen  it  suggested  by  Jefferson  ;  its  nurture  by  Monroe,  Madison  and  Marshall ;  by  the  Gene 
r&l  Assemblies  of  1800, 1802, 1804, 1805  and  1816.  If  our  space  sufficed,  we  would  adduce  the  acts 
of  Assembly  in  1825  and  1828;  of  1833, 1849  and  1853;  and  cite  the  commendations  of  Govs.  Tyler, 
McDowell,  Gilmer,  Floyd,  Pleasants,  Smith,  Johnson  and  Wise,  and  of  other  eminent  Virginians. 
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Madison,  Monroe  and  Marshall,  and  rally 
round  the  Colonization  Society,  as  the  only 
rational  and  peaceful  solution  of  the  vexed 
question  of  Africa  in  America.  We  hare 
no  hope  of  extremists  on  either  side ;  but 
surely  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  rational  and  patriotic  men ; 
and  we  would  invoke  in  the  name  of  that 
constellation  of  great  men  who  illumi- 
nate our  records,  all  who  respect  thcm- 
themselves,  who  respect  the  rights  of 
persons  and  of  property,  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  the  union  of  the  States,  to 
come  together  upon  this  conservative  and 
constitutional  platform.  Abolitionists  are 
a  one-idea  party,  demented  about  an  ab- 
straction, without  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  modifications  which  every  princi- 
ple undergoes  in  practical  and  complica- 
ted application.  They  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  abstractions  are  often  wholly 
reversed  in  practice.  You  may  hear  them 
urging  that,  whilst  "  thou  shalt  not  kill" 
is  a  true  law  in  morals  and  religion,  yet 
killing  may  become  an  imperative  duty 
in  certain  circumstances.  "  And  yet 
these  men  seize  hold  of  the  abstraction 
that  all  men  are  free  and  equal,  and  run 
it  like  a  ploughshare  through  society ;" 
releasing  the  wife  from  the  husband,  the 
citizen  from  the  sovereign,  and  the  ser- 
vant from  the  master ;  until  humanity, 
which  had  been  washed  in  the  baptism 
of  Christianity,  shall  again  wallow  in  the 
mire  of  barbarian  licentiousness.  "  They 
run  their  fiery  abstraction  into  the  leaves 
of  the  bible ;  and  if  it  testify  not  to  the 
one  idea,  it  must  be  burnt  like  a  witch." 
Again,  the  ungodly  constitutions  by  which 
slavery  is  tolerated  must  be  torn  down, 
and  society  be  reconstructed  upon  free 
and  socialistic  principles. 

Now,  to  meet  and  overthrow  these  mis- 
chievous fallacies,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
take  our  position  at  the  opposite  extreme. 
We  need  not  deny  the  unity  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and,  excluding  the  negro  from 
the  pale  of  the  human  family,  degrade 
him  to  the  level  of  the  monkey,  thus 
contradicting  the  word  of  God,  which 
says  that  He  "has made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  upon  all  the 
face  of  the  earth."  Neither  is  it  neces- 
sary to  pour  contempt  upon  all  abstrac- 


tions. Truth,  justice,  God  himself,  are 
abstractions ;  and  these  have  their  pro* 
per  place  in  the  world,  and  their  proper 
functions  in  moral  reasoning.  The  max- 
im tn  medio  tutissimus  ibis  applies  here. 
The  truth,  as  we  apprehend,  will  be  found 
in  a  brief  and  perspicuous  exposition 
contained  in  a  late  letter  to  ourselves  by 
the  most  profound  and  comprehensive 
thinker  in  Virginia.  He  says :  "  When 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  it  was  full  of 
kingdoms.  That  these  should  be  held 
together  was  indispensable  to  the  exis- 
tence and  progress  of  society.  Society 
cannot  advance  per  saltum;  it  must  ad- 
vance by  degrees.  So,  also,  it  must  be 
improved  for  the  most  part  by  a  power 
operating  from  within.  External  ameli- 
orations which  outrun  the  internal,  do  no 
good;  witness  the  South- American  re- 
publics, and  the  history  of  France.  To 
improve  society,  we  must  plant  the  prin- 
ciple of  improvement  within  it,  and  let 
it  leisurely  and  without  violence  work 
itself  out  to  the  surface  ;  amending  last 
of  all  the  municipal  arrangements.  This 
is  the  general  rule.  Now,  Christ  came  to 
set  up  a  kingdom  pot  of  this  world.  It 
was  not  of  the  same  class  with  existing 
kingdoms ;  it  was  not  to  be  their  rival 
nor  their  fellow.  It  was  to  be  compre- 
hensive of  them  all ;  taking  possession  of 
them,  and  leaving  them  all  their  exter- 
nal features  and  peculiarities,  except  as 
these  might  be  gradually  and  silently 
modified  by  its  permeating  and  all-per- 
vading influence.  Among  these  external 
relations,  I  set  down  war,  the  political 
relations  of  men,  domestic  slavery,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  divorce.  Now,  in  re- 
gard to  these,  there  is  a  certain  ideal 
state  which  all  would  call  perfection,  and 
which  may  be  realized,  perhaps,  in  the 
Millennial  times,  and  in  the  meantime 
to  be  approximated.  This  state  we  would 
call  absolute  right,  and  it  consists  in  the 
total  removal  of  some  of  the  things  named, 
and  the  modification  of  others.  To  bring 
about  this  state  of  things,  so  far  as  the 
present  time  is  concerned,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  setting  up  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. And  that  object  will  not  fail.  It 
may  tarry,  but  it  will  come  at  last.  But 
how  is  Christianity  to  realize  in  the  actual, 
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this  beautiful  and  infinitely-  desirable 
ideal  f  It  must  not  precipitate  matters ; 
that  would  prove  disastrous.  It  would 
be  like  plucking  up  the  tares  before  the 
proper  time.  As  the  defects  and  abuses 
of  society  referred  to  are  governmental, 
to  assail  them  directly  would  be  to  bring 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  direct  collision 
with  the  kingdom  of  this  world ;  which 
would  be  most  pernicious  several  ways. 
Humanly  speaking,  it  would  exterminate 
the  church  of  Christ;  for  men  would 
fight  against  it  without  restraint  of  con- 
science ;  looking  at  it  as  a  mere  earthly 
interest  Aside  from  this,  the  effect  upon 
the  world  itself  would  be  most  blinding : 
\  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  wealth,  nor  poli- 
tical sagacity,  nor  military  prowess ;  but 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  Above  all,  it  would  set  aside 
those  positive  precepts  which  Christ  has 
given  in  regard  to  the  powers  that  may 
be  over  us.  In  all  this,  Christianity  is 
regarding  the  expedient.  Just  as  divorce 
was  allowed  to  the  Jews,  though  the  true 
idea,  the  right,  in  regard  to  marriage, 
was  otherwise;  so  Christianity  forbears 
to  pre**  things  which  it  hopes  to  see  real- 
ized hereafter  in  the  world.  In  fixing 
her  eye  on  the  right,  she  maintains  a  high 
aim,  and  makes  provision  for  progress : 
in  regulating  the  pursuit  of  that  object 
by  the  expedient,  she  has  a  wise  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  man  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  as  fallen ;  and  takes 
care  that  the  progress  shall  not  be  check- 
ed. Right  gives  an  onward  motion  to  the 
car ;  expediency  keeps  it  from  running 
off  the  track.  Each  is  indispensable  in 
its  place ;  neither  can  be  omitted :  nor 
can  their  order  and  mutual  relations  be 
interfered  with  without  consequences 
which  self-love,  benevolence  and  con- 
science must  recoil  from.  To  present  the 
subject  properly  would  require  much  ex- 
planation and  expansion ;  and  if  I  was 
writing  to  one.  who  could  read  what  I 
hare  written  in  a  captious  spirit,  I  would 
add  many  limitations,  checks  and  illus- 
trations." These  are  words  of  wisdom. 
They  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver.  If  they  could  be  incorporated 
into  the  creed  of  the  American  people, 
they  would  explode  into  air  the  ultraisms 


in  which  our  land  is  so  fruitful.  Politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical  and  socialistic  agitators 
would  learn  the  folly  of  attempting  to  re- 
alize in  the  actual  of  this  "  day  and  gen- 
eration/' the  beautiful  ideal  of  the  mil- 
lenial  state.  The  development  of  human- 
ity cannot  be  forced  as  gardener's  force 
plants  in  a  hot-house.  Normal  develop- 
ments are  more  gradual.  The  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  subject  is  plain. 
If  slavery  be  an  evil  it  cannot  be  cured 
in  a  generation  without  inflicting  greater 
evils.  External  ameliorations  whioh 
outrun  the  internal  are  mischievous.  Let 
us  rather  adore  that  God  whose  woun- 
drous  alchemy  "  out  of  evil  educes  good/' 
Let  New  Englanders  ponder  the  words  of 
Webster  when  speaking  on  this  subject 
he  said,  "  I  sometimes  contemplate  with 
amazement  and  adoration  events  which 
have  occurred  through  the  cupidity  and 
criminality  of  men,  designed  nevertheless 
by  their  Creator  to  work  out  great  ends 
of  beneficence."  And  Virginians  should 
heed  the  words  of  Jefferson,  when  he  said 
"  In  the  disposition  of  these  unfortunate 
people  the  first  rational  object  to  be  dis- 
tinctly kept  in  view  is  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa  which 
may  introduce  among  the  Aborigines  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  science  and  thus 
render  them  more  good  than  evil  in  the 
long  run." 

What  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  entire 
black  population  in  America  we  cannot 
tell.  The  statistics  of  the  census  show 
that  they  are  gravitating  towards  the  trop- 
ics in  a  current  as  steady  as  the  flow  of 
the  Mississippi.  Many  of  them  will 
doubtless  long  linger  in  the  land  of  the 
sugar-cane  and  cotton-plant.  With  the 
Anglo  Saxon  for  their  guide,  they  may 
pass  the  Isthmus  and  spread  over  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon,  or  like  the  crew 
of  the  fabled  Phantom  ship,  they  may  be 

Wanderers  o'er  eternity, 
Whose  bark  rides  on  and  on, 
And  anchored  ne'er  shall  be. 

That  the  destination  of  many  of  them  is 
Africa,  we  have  no  doubt.  In  the  mean 
time  we  are  comforted  by  the  conviction 
that  their  bondage  here  has  been  a  bless- 
ing to  them  and  is  fraught  with  blessings 
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to  their  fatherland.  In  the  energetic 
language  of  H.  A.  Wise,  "  however  crim- 
inal may  have  been  the  traders  who  from 
lust  of  gold  brought  them  here,  the  slaves 
in  the  United  States  are  in  bodily  com- 
fort, civilization,  Christianity  and  actual 
personal  freedom,  worth  all  the  princi- 
palities, powers  and  people  of  Africa ; 
and  slavery  in  the  United  States  has 
been  the  most  efficient  missionary  to  the 
Heathen  in  the  last  two  centuries.  Not 
by  going  to  Africa  and  rearing  altars 
there  at  first,  but  by  bringing  their 
fathers  here  and  preparing  priests  to  go 
back  to  Africa  and  bear  the  christian 
torches  through  the  darkness  of  her 
night.  The  black  missionary  to  black 
Africa,  like  to  like.    And  the  Colony  of 


Liberia  coming  directly  out  of  slavery  is 
another  trophy  far  exceeding  that  of  any 
similar  moral  enterprise  of  the  age. 
These  results  are  worth  all  the  suffer- 
ings and  burdens  of  their  savage  ances- 
tors, who  would  have  expired  without 
bearing  fruits  meet  to  repair  their  coun- 
try and  race  for  the  evil  out  of  which 
has  come  good  enough  to  justify  the 
way 8  of  God  to  the  master  and  to  the 
slave.  The  destiny  of  the  black  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  towards  Af- 
rica, my  authority  is  God's  providence 
against  futile  and  impious  attempts  of 
human  Babel  builders  upon  earth.  His 
servants  had  better  be  about  their  mas- 
ter's work." 


UNDER  THE  GRASSLAND  OAKS. 

Here  underneath  the  Grassland  oaks, 

I  sit  and  think  of  happy  hours ; 
And  of  your  sweet  and  lovely  face! 

As  fresh  as  sunlight  after  showers 
When  woods  are  dewy-bright  and  earth 

Rejoices  in  its  fresher  grace, 
And  snowy  clouds  droop  down  and  fold 

The  horizon  in  their  soft  embrace ! 


We've  parted  for  a  space;  and  fate 

Would  seem  to  push  me  from  your  side ; 
But  that  is  little ;  love  is  strong ; 

And  though  the  world  is  very  wide 
It  is  not  wide  enough  for  me 

To  live  away  from  you! — I  dare 
To  say  that  happier  times  will  come, 

And  do  away  my  grief  and  care  I 

The  wind  is  roaring  in  the  oaks 

Of  Grassland,  and  the  skies  grow  dim 
In  misty  rain  that  gallops  fast; — 

The  distant  woodlands  move  and  swim. 
Courage!    The  storm  will  soon  be  o'er! 

Your  storm,  0  heart!  will  pass  away; 
Still,  Esperance! — be  not  dismayed! 

For  every  dog  shall  have  his  day ! 

Grassland,  August  1,  1855. 
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THE  PALSIED  HEART. 
**  My  heart  beat  not,  it  felt  not  then."— Montgomery, 
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11  Why  so  melancholy,  my  dear  Susan  ? 
said  Mr.  Atwood,  as  he  drew  a  chair,  and 
seated  himself  by  his  wife.  "  Surely  it 
is  not  an  affliction  to  have  a  daughter 
▼ell  married, — especially  when  the  house 
of  her  husband  is  scarcely  half  a  mile 
from  that  of  her  parents !" 

44  Yet  you  will  acknowledge,  George," 
replied  Mrs.  Atwood,  "  that  let  a  daugh- 
ter's prospects  be  ever  so  flattering,  there 
is  much  to  touch  a  mother's  heart  when 
she  resigns  her  child  to  another.  It  is, 
in  a  degree,  severing  one  of  nature's 
strongest  ties,  and  it  could  not  be  done 
without  a  pang,  even  were  we  able  to 
foresee  that  her  happiness  and  comfort 
would  not  be  diminished.  But  on  this 
point  there  is  always  a  fearful  doubt. 
The  event  only  can  prove,  whether  or  not 
a  man  will  make  a  good  husband ;  and 
even  should  he  do  so,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  there  is  still  a 
doubt  whether  he  and  his  wife  are  so 
matched  as  to  make  each  other  happy." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Atwood, 
u  for  my  awn  part,  I  feel  no  misgivings 
relative  to  Helen's  happiness,  and  am 
Jerj  sorry  you  are  inclined  to  anticipate 
trouble.  .In  Mr.  Howard,  I  have  perfect 
confidence.  His  character  is  unblem- 
ished, and  his  principles  such  as  every 
one  must  respect  and  approve.  I  do  not 
suppose  he  is  perfect ;  neither  is  Helen ; 
hut  I  think  they  truly  love  each  other, 
and  this  will  enable  them  to  overlook 
and  excuse  each  other's  defects." 

44 1  doubt  not  the  rectitude  or  firmness 
of  his  principles,"  said  Mrs.  Atwood ; 
M  but  must  confess  I  have  some  fears  that 
his  temper  may  not  be  suited  to  Helen's. 
Some  trifling  circumstances  have  led  me 
to  apprehend,  that  he  may  be  self-willed 
and  obstinate." 

44  Firm,  you  mean,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Atwood ;  "  and  I  hope  he  will  be  so.  It 
will  do  much  to  improve  Helen  ;  for  you 
know  that  want  of  firmness  is  one  of  the 
defects  of  her  character." 

44  And  besides,"  said   Mrs.    Atwood, 


"  I  have  ever  thought  him  somewhat  too 
grave  for  a  man  of  five-and- twenty.  Vol- 
atility, I  should  as  much  dislike,  as  yon 
would  ;  but  Mr.  Howard  would  please  me 
better,  had  he  a  little  more  buoyancy  and 
cheerfulness.    I  fear  he  will  be  stern." 

44 Here,  too,"  said  Mr.  Atwood,  "I 
have  thought  that  a  kind  providence  se- 
lected the  very  man  for  our  daughter !  His 
sedateness  will  temper  her  vivacity  ;  and 
her,  sometimes,  too  thoughtless  gayety." 

44 1  am  sorry  you  find  so  many  faults  in 
Helen,"  replied  Mrs.  Atwood. 

14  And  is  marriage  like  death,"  said  Mr. 
Atwood,  "that  you  forget  them  all,  as 
soon  as  she  is  separated  from  you  ?  Have 
we  not  always  seen  these  defects  ? — and 
labored  to  correct  them?  I  know  her 
good  qualities  too.  She  is  affectionate, 
kind,  gentle,  and  forgiving; — and  always 
willing  to  confess  a  fault,  though  some- 
what too  apt  to  repeat  it.  I  know,  too, 
that  she  has  a  fund  of  deep  feeling,  bid 
under  a  somewhat  careless  exterior, — and 
that  her  temper  was  cast  in  nature's 
finest  mould.  All  this  I  know,  and  much 
more ;  and  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Howard 
will  see  these  things  as  clearly,  and  ap- 
preciate them  as  highly,  as  I  do.  So 
cheer  up,  my  dear  Susan,  and  instead  of 
spending  this  weaning  time  from  your 
child,  in  sombre  forebodings,  be  grateful 
to  a  kind  providence  for  giving  her  such 
a  husband,  and  trust  her  confidingly  to 
his  care." 

While  the  mother's  heart  was  thus 
anxious  concerning  the  future  happiness 
of  her  daughter,  Mr.  Howard  and  his 
youthful  bride  were  as  happy  as  the  dear- 
est friend  could  wish  them.  They  had 
been  married  but  a  week  or  two;  yet 
even  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  appear- 
ances, indicated  that  Mr.  Atwood's  pre- 
diction was  likely  to  be  verified.  Helen 
had  never  been  half  as  happy  in  her  life 
before, — and  never  before  was  she  half  so 
sedate.  She  learned  by  experience  that 
the  happiness  of  the  heart  is  neither 
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noisy  nor  mirthful ;  that  it  induces  se- 
riousness rather  than  gayety.  Her  hus- 
band was  perfect  in  her  eyes.  True,  he 
was  rather  grave  for  so  young  a  man, 
and  smiled  but  seldom ;  but  when  he  did 
smile,  it  was  like  the  breaking  forth  of  a 
sun-beam — imparting  light  and  gladness. 
But  grave  or  otherwise,  he  was  all  that 
she  wished  him  to  be.  Her  respect  for 
him  equalled  her  love :  both  were  entire. 
He  treated  her  with  a  dignified  tender- 
ness, that  left  her  nothing  to  ask. 

But  time  knows  no  indulgence,  not 
even  to  the  most  happy,  who  would  glad- 
ly lay  a  finger  on  his  flight,  to  lengthen 
the  golden  moments.  The  first  months 
of  wedded  life  soon  haste  away ;  fleeting 
months  they  are,  and  rush  by  to  join  the 
past  eternity,  and  in  their  train  come  the 
cares,  the  duties,  the  trials,  perchance, 
the  miseries  of  life. 

The  youthful  bride  commenced    her 
married  life  with    a    determination    to 
please  her  husband  in  every  thing — her 
deportment,  her  apparel  and  her  house- 
keeping.   About  the  first  two,  she  felt 
no  anxiety ;  that  which  had  won,  would 
certainly  retain  him  ;  and  she  would  be 
careful  not  to  fall  into  that  species  of 
negligence,  which  but  too  often  follows 
the  marriage  ceremony,  and  which  is  so 
well  calculated  to  produce  coldness,  if 
not  disgust.    Her  domestic  arrangements 
were  a  more  serious  matter.    She  was 
but  little  more  than  eighteen,  and  though 
her  education  in  this  particular  branch 
had  not  been  neglected,  she  yet  had  lit- 
tle skill  in  that  department  where  experi- 
ence is  so  important.    She  made  many 
mistakes,  and  would  have  made  many 
more,  but  for  the  near  neighborhood  of 
her  mother,  whom  she  frequently  consul- 
ted, and  whom  she  found  better  than 
twenty  books  on  domestic  economy.    But 
Helen  did  her  best,  and  hoped  in  time 
that  that  would  become  easy  which  was 
now  so  difficult.    As  before  said,  she  re- 
solved to    please    her    husband    in   all 
things,  and  doubted  not  for  an  instant 
that  he  would  be  equally  solicitous  to 
please  her.    On  one  point,  she  anticipa- 
ted a  difference.     Iler  parents  had  so 
plainly  told  her  of  her  faults,  and  had  la- 
bored so  sedulously  to  correct  them,  that 


she  was  conscious  of  being  far  from  what 
she  ought  to  be ;  consequently,  her  hus- 
band would  have  much  to  overlook  and 
forgive  ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  cor- 
rect, so  perfect,  that  she  would  have  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  excuse.  But  he  had 
loved  her,  and  sought  her  for  a  wife, 
knowing  her  to  be  a  very  imperfect  crea- 
ture, and  would  not  that  love  lead  him  to 
pardon  all  errors, — the  more  readily,  as 
they  would  not  be  wilful  ?  Unquestiona- 
bly it  would. 

With  views  and  feelings  and  designs 
like  these,  Helen  Howard  began  her 
married  life ;  and  she  conformed  to  her 
plan  as  nearly,  perhaps,  as  one's  action 
ever  conforms  to  one's  resolution — one's 
practice  to  one's  theory.  True,*  she  did 
not  find  herself  always 

"  Sailing  on  a  summer's  sea, 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its 
surface.*' 

Some  of  her  cares  were  irksome ,  some 
of  her  self-denials  not  a  little  painful. 
She  found  Mr.  Howard  exceedingly  par- 
ticular. This,  however,  did  not  surprise 
her;  it  was  what  she  had  anticipated. 
How  could  one  so  perfect  in  all  things — 
principles,  manners,  taste — fail  of  being 
particular  ?  But  then  it  made  it  difficult 
to  please  him ;  and  oftentimes,  she  was 
in  doubt  whether  the  thing  she  decided 
to  do,  or  the  manner  of  doing  it,  would 
be  agreeable  to  him  or  not.  When  pos- 
sible, she  always  consulted  him  on  points 
where  she  supposed  he  would  have  any- 
choice,  but  frequently  she  was  obliged  to 
act,  when  to  consult  him  was  out  of  the 
question ;  and  somehow,  it  seemed  to 
Helen,  that  almost  everything  she  did 
according  to  her  own  judgment  or  taste, 
was  directly  adverse  to  his. 

She  had  not  lived  with  her  husband 
many  months,  before  she  learned  that  by 
a  particular  closing  of  his  lips,  she  could 
tell  when  he  was  displeased.  For  herself, 
she  was  a  child  in  feeling,  mild  in  temper, 
gentle  and  fascinating  in  manner ;  and 
after  she  bad  become  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  Mr.  Howard's  disposi- 
tion, she  would,  in  his  moments  of  dis- 
pleasure, twine  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  ask  for  an  explanation,  confess  her 
fault,  and  beg  forgiveness.    An  affection- 
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ate  kiss  from  him  would  dissipate  all  her 
uneasiness,  and  lead  to  fresh  efforts  to 
please. 

Mr.  Howard  did  not  always  wait  to 
hare  his  displeasure  or  disapprobation 
detected.  As  time  rolled  on,  and  the 
bride  was  lost  in  the  wife,  he  was  not 
slow,  very  plainly  to  tell  her  when  he 
saw  aught  amiss  ;.  but,  the  same  process 
of  reconciliation  followed,  and  all  was 
well  again.  Though  Mr.  Howard  could 
Uame,  he  never  praised.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  praise  is  always  injurious. 
He  was  not  alone  in  that  belief.  Many 
persons  seem  to  think,  that  even  the  most 
merited  commendation  must  induce  van- 
ity and  pride.  Pity  it  is  that  some  who 
have  embraced  this  view,  were  not  equal- 
ly afraid  of  continual  censure,  or  even  of 
slander  and  detraction  I 

Let  no  one  think,  from  the  preceding 
picture,  that  Helen  was  an  unhappy 
wife.  She  was  far  from  it.  No  one 
could  be  unhappy  who  loved  and  respec- 
ted a  husband  as  she  loved  and  respec- 
ted Mr.  Howard,  and  who  doubted  not 
that  her  affection  was  reciprocated.  There 
were  only  occasional  clouds  that  crossed 
the  landscape,  making  the  returning  sun- 
beams seem  still  brighter. 

Years  as  well  as  months  glide  away ; 
and  when  Helen  was  four-and-twenty, 
she  was  the  mother  of  a  son,  a  daughter, 
and  another  son.  In  the  meantime,  she 
had  suffered  a  severe  affliction.  Her 
mother  had  been  taken  away  by  death ; 
but  she  lived  long  enongh  to  have  all  her 
fears  allayed  as  to  her  daughter's  domes- 
tic felicity.  She  saw  nothing,  heard 
nothing  to  lead  her  to  doubt  that  it  was 
as  perfect  as  could  be  expected  in  this 
imperfect  world.  Indeed,  she  knew  not, 
that  so  far  as  connubial  happiness  was 
concerned,  a  cloud  had  ever  passed  over 
her  daughter's  path ;  and  it  was  long  ere 
Helen  was  aware,  that  the  clouds  were 
darker  and  more  frequent, — the  sunshine 
rarer,  and  of  shorter  continuance.  It 
▼as  by  slow  degrees  she  learned,  that  she 
must  submit  to  her  husband  in  everything. 
The  spending  an  evening  in  a  neighbor's 
house— even  the  most  trifling  matter  of 
taste,  must  be  as  much  subjected  to  his 
control,  as  the  most  important  transac- 


tions of  life.  Helen  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledged her  husband's  supremacy.  Her 
mother  had  taught  her,  and  the  Bible 
taught  her,  that  authority  belonged  to 
him ;  that  it  was  her  duty,  and  would  be 
for  her  happiness,  to  obey  him  in  all 
things.  Her  affectionate  heart  prompted 
her  to  this  course ;  but  as  she  was  a  hu- 
man being,  she  naturally  had  tastes  and 
inclinations  of  her  own,  and  these  were 
not  always,  of  course,  in  exact  accor- 
dance with  those  of  another.  Some- 
times, in  case  of  collision,  she  could  not 
help  feeling,  that  if  she  yielded  on  all 
important  points,  Mr.  Howard  might  oc- 
casionally yield  in  trifles.  "If,"  she 
argued  with  a  sigh,  "  he  finds  it  so  hard 
to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  another 
sometimes,  why  cannot  he  realize  how 
difficult  it  is  for  me  to  do  it  always  V9  If 
the  half-formed  thought  arose  in  her 
mind,  that  her  husband  was  selfish,  she 
instantly  banished  it.  "Oh,  no,"  she 
would  Bay — ••  he  is  not  selfish !  Men  are 
used  to  authority,  and  are  not  aware 
what  it  oftentimes  costs  the  subject.  I 
suppose,  on  this  point,  they  are  all  much 
alike."  Perfect  good  nature,  and  an  un- 
willingness to  detract  anything  from  tho 
perfection  with  which  she  had  invested 
Mr.  Howard,  led  to  this  conclusion.  Had 
Helen's  own  father  entered  her  mind  at 
that  moment,  she  must  have  acknowl- 
edged, that  between  some  men,  there 
was  a  striking  contrast. 

With  this,  however,  Helen  could  have 
got  along  very  well.  She  had  as  little 
obstinacy  as  any  of  her  species ;  and  if, 
in  the  moment  of  trial,  her  heart  would 
sometimes  rebel*  the  feeling  was  soon, 
gone,  and  she  yielded  with  grace  and] 
cheerfulness.  That  which  was  much, 
harder  to  bear,  was,  that  as  Mr.  Howard 
grew  older,  it  was  more  difficult  to  ap- 
pease hiB  displeasure;  and  sometimes, 
Helen  would  have  to  ask  forgiveness,  for 
some,  perhaps  very  trifling,  inadverten- 
cy, two  or  three  times,  before  the  kiss  of 
cordial  reconciliation  would  be  granted. 
Beside  this,  she  panted  for  commenda- 
tion. From  her  own  heart,  it  flowed 
spontaneously ;  and  however  strong  Mr. 
Howard's  objections  might  be  to  bestow- 
ing praise  on  another,  he  never  manifes* 
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ted  any  repugnance  to  receiving  it  him- 
self. Helen  loved  to  praise  her  husband ; 
she  loved  to  repeat  to  him  the  praise  bes- 
towed by  ottiers ;  it  greatly  increased  her 
own  happiness.  But  when  her  special, 
and  sometimes  laborious  efforts  to  do  that 
which  she  thought  would  give  Mr.  Howard 
peculiar  satisfaction,  would  fail  of  calling 
forth  one  word  of  commendation, — one 
look  of  grateful  recognition — fail,  even, 
of  attracting  observation,  her  heart 
would  sink  with  disappointment, — and 
to  be  quite  happy,  it  was  indispensable 
that  she  should  be  very  forgetful. 

But  was  Mr.  Howard  the  impeccable 
being  his  wife  was  willing  to  believe 
him?  On  the  contrary,  he  was  as  far 
from  it  as  other  well-principled  men. 
But  he  never  confessed  a  fault  to  human 
auditor;  and  oftentimes,  when  he  had 
given  Helen  just  cause  of  complaint,  if 
she  manifested  it — not  by  unbraiding,  (of 
that  her  nature  was  incapable) — but  as 
an  affectionate  wife  may,  with  all  pro- 
priety, express  displeasure  toward  her 
husband,  he  resented  it  in  a  high  degree ; 
and  many  times  did  she,  with  sighs  and 
tears,  sue  for  forgiveness,  when  he  alone 
was  in  fault.  She  was  always  prone  to 
believe  herself  to  blame,  and  peace  she 
must  have,  on  any  terms,— or  be  wretched. 

The  power  of  pleasing,  or  giving  satis- 
faction, seems  to  be  taken  from  us ;  just 
in  proportion  as  we  despair  of  exercising 
it.  Helen  was  almost  hopeless  of  secu- 
ring her  husband's  approbation,  and  her 
heart  was  depressed  by  discouragement. 
She  remitted  none  of  her  efforts  to 
please — it  had  beoome  a  habit  of  her 
mind, — but  she  was  scarcely  conscious 
that  her  endeavors  now  arose  less  from 
the  hope  of  receiving  commendation,  than 
from  a  desire  to  escape  reproof  and  cen- 
sure. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  Helen's 
married  life,  the  sunshine  had  greatly 
preponderated  over  the  clouds ;  for  the 
last  three,  the  clouds  had  gradually  been 
gaining  the  preponderance  over  the  sun- 
shine ;  and  before  another  closed,  they 
gathered  over  her  head,  to  be  dispersed 
again,  only  when  the  sun  of  her  life  was 
setting. 

In  some  way,  in  which  no  principle  of 


right  or  wrong  was  involved,  but  where 
the  opinion  or  will  of  her  husband  only 
was  concerned,  Helen  had  again  trans- 
gressed. She  saw  the  cloud  on  Mr.  How- 
ard's brow,  marked  his  firmly  compressed 
lips,  and  almost  instinctively  endeav- 
ored to  remove  his  displeasure.  She 
twined  her  arms  around  his  neck,  but  he 
unclasped  them,  and — not  roughly  in- 
deed— but  firmly  put  her  from  him.  This 
6he  could  hardly  endure. 

"  My  dear  husband/'  she  cried,  "  do 
not  look  so  coldly,  so  sternly  on  me !  Do 
believe  that  I  never  displease  you,  with- 
out feeling  the  deepest  regret."  Again 
she  strove  to  encircle  his  neck  with  her 
arms,  and  lay  her  cheek  on  his,  but  was 
again  repulsed. 

"  If  you  had  not  said  as  much  a  thou, 
sand  times  before,"  remarked  Mr.  How- 
ard, "  I  might  believe  you ;  but  of  what 
use  is  that  regret  that  produces  no  amend- 
ment V 

Helen  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  and 
falling  at  her  husband's  feet,  clasped  his 
hands  in  hers.  "  Do  you  doubt  my  sor- 
row 1"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  choaked  by 
the  violence  of  her  emotion.  "0,  do  not 
thus  break  my  heart  I  Forget  that  I  have 
displeased  you,  now,  or  ever, — for  wil- 
fully I  wouid  never  do  so.  0,  say  that 
all  is  forgiven  and  forgotten !" 

She  was  looking  up  into  his  eyes,  but 
their  expression  was  cold  and  unfeeling 
as  ever.  In  truth,  he  was  moved ;  for  he 
saw  the  agony  of  his  wife's  feelings ;  but 
he  thought  that,  perhaps,  were  be  less 
ready  to  forgive,  he  should  have  less  fre- 
quent occasion  to  do  so,  and  he  suffered 
not  a  feature  to  relax. 

Helen  looked  steadily  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment,— while  her  heart  was  throbbing, 
and  every  muscle  of  her  face  was  work- 
ing with  anguish, — to  catch  the  first  in- 
dication of  forgiveness  and  reconcilia- 
tion ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  visi- 
ble. A  change  came  over  her  in  a  mo- 
ment. Her  muscles  ceased  to  tremble  ; 
her  heart  ceased  its  tumultuous  throb- 
bing ;  and  she  calmly  arose,  and  left  the 
room.  This  was  something  new  ;  and  for 
an  instant  Mr.  Howard  feared  he  had 
gone  too  far  ;  and  for  an  instant  he  was 
inclined  to  follow  her;  but  the  former 
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thought  returned — "  I  have  made  peace 
too  readily;  more  marked  displeasure 
may  have  a  better  effect;"  and  he  res- 
trained the  impulse.  There  was  a  voice 
within  which  whispered  that  he  had  not 
done  quite  right;  nevertheless,  he  re- 
turned to  his  engagements,  and  left  Helen 
to  attend  to  hers. 

When  Helen  left  the  parlor,  she  went 
to  her  chamber.  She  felt  perfectly  calm 
and  indifferent.  "For  nearly  seven 
years,"  thought  she,  "  it  has  been  almost 
my  sole  duty  to  please  him,  and  what  is 
my  reward !"  She  sat  down  and  mused. 
Her  entire  intellectual  being  seemed  re- 
solved into  memory,  and  her  whole  mar- 
ried life  rushed  in  review  before  her.  She 
saw  her  own  uniform  desire  to  secure 
his  approbation,  and  do  his  pleasure, — 
and  Mr.  Howard's  exacting,  his  fault 
finding,  his  unforgiving  spirit.  "It  is 
too  true/'  thought  she,— "he  is  selfish, 
arbitrary,  and  implacable  1"  At  the 
close  of  this  train  of  thought,  Helen's 
own  feelings  alarmed  her.  Her  heart 
was  too  quiet.  She  longed  to  have  it 
gosh  forth,  as  in  times  past,  in  tender- 
ness toward  her  husband ;  but  it  would 
not.  It  was  rather  feeling  than  thought 
that  led  her  to  repeat — "  He  is  selfish, 
arbitrary,  and  implacable;"  and  firmly 
clasping  her  hands  together,  she  ex- 
claimed, in  deep  bitterness  of  spirit — "  I 
shall  never  love  him  more  I" 

Never  before  had  Mr.  Howard  been  so 
anxious  for  the  tea  hour  as  on  this  after- 
noon ;  and  scarcely  in  his  life  had  two 
hours  stretched  themselves  to  such  an  in- 
terminable length.  He  could,  with  diffi- 
culty, fix  his  mind  on  its  appropriate  bu- 
siness. An  undefined  feeling  of  self-re- 
proach and  apprehension  haunted  him. 
"But,"  thought  he,  "she  will  fly  to  my 
arms  the  moment  I  enter  the  house,  and 
then  I  will  assure  her  that  all  is  forgot- 
ten." 

Long  as  the  time  seemed,  slowly  as  it 
dragged  itself  along,  he  would  not  go  to 
his  house  until  the  usual  hour ;  to  have 
done  otherwise,  would  have  been  too 
great  a  sacrifice  of  his  dignity ;  but  when 
the  tell  chimed  the  signal  for  him  to  leave 
his  office,  with  rapid  Bteps  he  hastened 
homeward.      The  tea-table  was  spread 


when  he  entered  the  eating-room,  but 
Helen  was  not  there.  Very  shortly,  how- 
ever, she  appeared,  and  with  only  a  calm 
word  of  courtesy — for  Helen  had  always 
been  courteous,  even  to  her  husband — 
seated  herself  at  the  table.  Mr.  Howard 
likewise  took  his  seat,  but  mechanically ; 
for,  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal  was 
a  matter  that  had  not  entered  his  mind. 
His  eyes  glanced  at  Helen's  face  from 
time  to  time,  to  discover,  if  possible, 
what  this  new  manner  meant.  That  face 
he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  read  as  ea- 
sily as  the  printed  page;  but  now,  he 
was  completely  at  fault.  Could  he  have 
discovered  any  indications  of  suppressed 
feeling, — the  slightest  quivering  of  the 
lip  ;  could  he  have  discovered  any  mark 
of  anger  in  any  feature,  he  would  have 
felt  relieved  ; — or  could  he  have  perceived 
any  tremor  or  huskiness  in  the  voice,  it 
would  have  quieted,  in  some  degr.ee,  his 
feelings :  but  all  these  signs  of  emotion 
were  wanting.  She  looked,  indeed,  very 
serious,  but  neither  displeased  nor  sor- 
rowful ;  and  her  voice,  though  somewhat 
lower  than  usual,  was  perfectly  clear,  and 
mild,  and  distinct,  as  she  performed  the 
usual  services  of  the  tea-table,  or  briefly 
answered  any  trifling  question  he  pro* 
posed  to  her.  Mr.  Howard  rather  lin* 
gered  at  table  though  he  knew  neither 
what  he  ate  or  drank  ;  but  as  Helen  re- 
mained as  unaltered  as  a  marble  statue, 
he  at  length  rose  abruptly  and  retired. 
His  feelings  were  compounded  of  won- 
der, anxiety,  apprehension, — and  a  kind 
of  displeasure,  of  which  it  had  been  dif- 
ficult to  decide  whether  himself  or  Helen 
were  the  object. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next  were  the  same,  and  Mr.  Howard's 
anxiety  began  to  settle  into  a  feeling  of 
vexation  and  irrability.  "  She  may  re- 
main stubborn  as  long  as  she  pleases," 
thought  he.  "It  is  not  the  husband's 
place  to  be  in  subserviency  to  the  wife ; — 
and  if  she  think  in  this  way,  to  soften  my 
feelings,  or  undermine  my  authority,  she 
will  find  her  mistake.  If  she  wish  the 
harmony  of  other  days  restored,  she  must 
yield."  For  the  several  preceding  days, 
Mr.  Howard's  feelings  had  been  so  har- 
rassed,  that  he  thought  not  of  finding 
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fault  of  anything ;  but  now  he  was  not 
sorry  when  an  occasion  of  censure  oc- 
curred. Perhaps  it  would  effect  that 
which  he  so  ardently  desired  should  be 
accomplished,  without  the  slightest  de- 
scent from  dignity  on  his  part.  In  the 
usual  manner,  he  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation. Helen  calmly  replied,  "  she  was 
very  sorry,  and  would  be  careful  that  the 
same  error  should  not  be  again  commit- 
ted." Mr.  Howard  was  thunderstruck 
by  her  calm  indifference.  He  would 
much  rather  have  seen  a  tempest  of  feel- 
ing, violent  in  proportion  to  the  unnatu- 
ral tranquillity  that  had  so  long  reigned. 
Dignity  and  anxiety  had  a  sharp,  but  mo- 
mentary conflict;  and  the  latter  so  far 
gained  the  victory  as  to  lead  him  to  say — 

"  You  have  not  appeared  as  usual  for 
some  days  past,  Helen, — you  are  unwell?" 

"  I  am  perfectly  well — thank  you,"  she 
replied, — with  the  same  unmoved  tone 
and  manner  as  before — and  scarcely 
raising  her  eyes  from  the  work  in  which 
she  was  engaged. 

"At  least,"  proceeded  Mr.  Howard, 
with  suppressed  emotion,  "  you  are  not 
as  cheerful  as  I  like  to  see  you." 

Helen  continued  to  ply  her  needle  with 
all  diligence,  and  remained  silent. 

Mr.  Howard  watched  her  for  some  time 
with  deep  solicitude,  and  then  silently 
left  the  parlor. 

A  few  more  days  spent  just  like  the 
preceding  one,  led  Mr.  Howard  to  resolve 
on  leaving  home  for  a  week  or  two. 
Hitherto  his  unavoidable  journeys  had 
been  seasons  of  great  trial  to  Helen.  As 
soon  as  he  would  be  gone,  the  days  and 
hours  were  literally  counted,  until  his 
return  might  be  expected ;  but  now,  she 
heard  him  propose  to  leave  home  for  a 
number  of  days,  with  as  much  tranquillity 
as  if  he  had  only  proposed  to  take  an 
airing.  With  her  usual  care  and  promp- 
titude, she  saw  that  everything  was  prop- 
erly prepared  for  his  journey, — but  there 
were  no  tears — no  entreaties  that  he 
would  use  all  probable  despatch — no  part- 
ing kiss  which  assured  him  that  her  whole 
heart  and  soul  went  with  him.  He  de- 
parted— and  in  four  days  was  at  home 
again.  He  was  on  the  rack  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  absence.    Indeed  his 


feelings  were  such,  that  when  he  arrived 
at  his  own  house,  he  was  really  indis- 
posed. Helen  met  him  with  all  due  cour- 
tesy ;  expressed  her  satisfaction  that  he 
had  returned  without  accident ;  and  re- 
gretted his  impaired  health  just  as  she 
would  have  done,  had  it  been  a  common 
acquaintance  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces. She  neglected  no  duty,  however, 
but  nursed  him  with  untiring  assiduity ; 
though  with  no  more  tenderness  than  her 
benevolence  would  have  led  her  to  mani- 
fest to  a  sick  stranger. 

"How  much  longer  is  this  to  last, 
Helen?"  said  Mr.  Howard  one  day,  after 
she  had  stood  for  some  time  silently  bath- 
ing his  temples,  but  carefully  averting 
her  eyes  from  his.  He  clasped  her  hand 
in  his  as  he  spoke.  Without  a  word  in 
reply,  she  disengaged  her  hand,  and 
calmly  walked  to  a  closet  to  replace  the 
vial,  the  contents  of  which  he  had  been 
using. 

Mr.  Iloward  closed  his  eyes,  and  leaned 
his  head  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  with  a 
suppressed  sigh.  He  neither  knew  what 
to  do,  nor  what  to  think.  The  person 
who  moved  about  him,  who  conversed 
with  him,  and  attended  so  carefully  to 
all  his  wants,  seemed  entirely  another 
being  than  his  own  Helen.  Formerly 
she  had  been  just  like  an  affectionate, 
confiding,  dependant  child;  every  joy, 
and  every  sorrow  was  poured  into  his 
ear;  her  whole  soul  was  laid  bare  before 
him.  At  once  she  had  become  the  dig- 
nified, reserved,  self-possessed  woman. 
She  said  nothing  either  of  what  pleased, 
or  what  troubled  her.  She  expressed 
neither  hopes,  nor  fears,  nor  wishes.  She 
conversed  on  any  topic  he  introduced, 
with  freedom,  if  themselves  were  out  of 
the  question, — but  here  she  remained  im- 
penetrably silent.  Her  mind  seemed 
open  to  his  inspection,  her  heart  was 
hermetically  sealed.  Week  followed 
week,  and  month  lagged  after  month, 
without  producing  any  change ;  but  use 
did  not  render  the  new  state  of  things 
any  more  tolerable  to  Mr.  Howard.  His 
conscience  told  him  the  work  was  all  his 
own.  His  happiness  was  destroyed, — 
for  though  to  the  world,  his  pride  of 
character  made  him  appear  much  the 
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same  as  ever,  he  was  in  truth  wretched. 
And  he  thought  that  Helen  must  he 
wretched  too ;  for  although  she  uttered 
no  word  of  complaint—expressed  neither 
regret  nor  sorrow,  he  knew  that  it  must 
hare  been  a  stunning  blow,  which  could 
have  produced  so  perfect  a  transforma- 
tion. 

But  was  Helen's  happiness  destroyed  ? 
It  were  as  rational  to  ask  whether  the 
earth  would  be  light  and  cheerful,  if  the 
mm  were  blotted  from  the  heavens !  Love 
is  the  sun  of  the  moral  universe ;  it  is 
the  sun  of  every  society ;  and  with  con- 
centrated beams,  it  is  the  sun  of  domes- 
tic life.  Without  it,  all  is  dark,  and 
cold,  and  cheerless.  Intellect  may  flash, 
and  blase,  and  dazzle, — but  if  the  heart 
remain  unmoved,  it  is  like  the  Aurora 
Borealis  of  the  frigid  zone,  illuminating 
desolation  only.  Helen's  heart,  so  far  as 
her  husband  was  concerned,  was  left 
blank.  Frequently,  and  with  all  her 
power,  did  she  strive  to  recall  her  former 
feelings  toward  him.  She  knew  it  was 
her  duty  to  love  him;  her  conscience 
condemned  her  for  her  apathy;  again 
and  again  would  she  enumerate  tho  ex- 
cellencies of  his  character,  and  call  back 
the  tenderness  of  former  years, — but  her 
efforts  were  as  useless  as  if  she  had  stri- 
ven to  soften  adamant  with  tears.  The 
words,  "  he  is  selfish,  arbitrary,  and  im- 
placable/' seemed  stereotyped  on  her 
very  soul,  and  were  first  and  last  to  pre- 
sent themselves,  whenever  she  thought  on 
the  subject. 

In  proportion  as  Helen's  affections 
ceased  to  dictate  her  actions  toward  Mr. 
Howard,  was  her  mind  active  in  study- 
ing duty.  She  was  too  well-principled ; 
had  too  much  self-respect, — and  too  great 
a  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  life,  to  do 
aught  unbecoming  her  relative  position  ; 
or  to  leave  undone  that  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  demanded  of  her.  Her  hus- 
band's welfare  and  respectability,  she  en- 
deavored to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  .her 
power ; — and  his  happiness,  so  for  as  it 
could  be  done  with  her  present  feelings ; 
but  this  could  not  be  done  by  expressing 
tenderness  and  affection  which  she  did 
not  feel ;  it  was  contrary  to  her  very  na- 
ture. 


Helen  had  no  confidante.  Could  she 
not  disclose  her  heart  to  him  to  whom  she 
was  bound  by  the  nearest  of  all  ties,  she 
would  disclose  it  to  none  other.  Per- 
haps, had  her  mether  been  living,  the 
maternal  bosom  might  have  been  the  re- 
ceptacle of  her  trials ;  but  as  death  had 
removed  this  sympathizing  friend,  no 
other  should  be  a  substitute.  Not  even 
before  her  two  oldest  children,  did  she 
ever  utter  a  word  that  would  betray  her 
secret  uneasiness ;  but  bitter  were  the 
complaints  that  she  murmured  in  the  un- 
heeding ear  of  her  youngest  boy,  as  she 
pressed  him  to  her  heart ;  and  scalding 
the  tears  she  shed  upon  his  head,  called 
forth  by  her  blasted  hopes.  Except  for 
her  children's  sake,  life  had  no  charms 
for  her.  To  a  benumbed  heart,  what  can 
be  either  attractive  or  interesting? — yet 
Helen  dearly  loved  her  children,  and  on 
their  account,  life  was  valuable.  The 
human  heart  that  has  anything  to  love, 
and  that  is  loved  in  return,  cannot  be  ut- 
terly and  remedilessly  desolate  and 
wretched. 

Had  Mr.  Howard  been  what  he  had 
now  become,  one  short  year  before,  he 
had  been  among  the  happiest  of  hus- 
bands, and  Helen  the  most  beloved  of 
wives.  Never,  since  the  first  week  of 
their  union,  had  he  been  so  attentive — bo 
studious  to  please  her ;  and  never,  at  any 
period,  so  ingenious  in  devising  means  to 
touch  her  heart, — not  even  in  the  days  of 
his  youth.  His  fault-finding,  too,  was 
nearly  or  quite  gone,  for  when  with  Helen 
he  was  too  much  engrossed  by  other 
cares,  to  allow  of  his  noticing  things  of 
trifling  moment.  But  alas,  for  himself — 
also  for  her  too,  the  change  came  too 
late !  it  was  "  like  pardon  after  execu- 
tion." 

Had  Helen's  deportment  been  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  was,  her  husband's 
heart  might  have  been  alienated  from 
her.  Had  she  sought  pleasure  or  sympa- 
thy abroad ;  had  she  been  fretful  or  neg- 
ligent at  home,  he  would  gradually  have 
ceased  to  respect,  and  then  to  love  her  ; 
but  in  truth,  till  now,  he  had  never 
known  of  what  she  was  capable.  Form- 
erly he  looked  upon  her  as  a  child  that 
needed  a  guide — a  master; — a  lovely  en- 
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clearing  child,  it  is  true, — but  a  child 
still.  He  now  saw  her  a  high-souled,  ef- 
ficient woman,  equal  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  her  station,  without  the 
support  of  any  one ;  and, — that  which 
was  far  higher  proof  of  elevation  and 
strength  of  character,— equal  to  bearing 
her  own  sorrows  without  the  aid  of  sym- 
pathy. In  truth,  the  heart  of  his  wife 
had  never  appeared  to  him  so  great  a 
treasure— a  thing  of  such  inestimable 
value,  as  now  that  he  had  lost  it ;  never 
before  had  he  been  so  much  in  love  1 

Meantime,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  were 
the  envy  or  the  admiration  of  the  little 
world  in  which  they  moved.  They  were 
pointed  at  as  the  best  matched  pair  that 
could  be  found! — every  way  suited  to 
improve,  and  make  each  other  happy  1 
Even  Mr.  Atwood,  high  as  his  expecta- 
tions had  been  raised,  was  astonished  at 
the  dignity  and  strength  of  character,  his 
daughter  had  acquired  under  Mr.  How- 
ard's influence;  and  equally  so  at  the 
softening  effect  of  Helen's  influence  over 
him.  He  often  sighed  with  regret,  that 
his  wife  could  not  have  lived  to  see  the 
happy  couple,  that  they  now  were !  How 
delusive  are  appearances  1 

It  was  many  months  after  the  wreck  of 
his  domestic  happiness,  that  Mr.  Howard 
was  nominated  for  a  member  of  Congress. 
He  asked  Helen's  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  it  met  her  warm  approbation. 

"  I  believe  you  to  be  a  patriot,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,"  said  she, — "  and 
should  you  be  elected,  you  may  do  your 
country  much  good.  I  know  that  you 
are  above  being  influenced  by  narrow 
and  selfish  party  views,  and  your  princi- 
ples and  talents  must  command  respect, 
and  exert  a  beneficial  influence.  I  hope 
you  will  prove  the  successful  candidate." 

Flattering  as  this  answer  was  to  Mr. 
Howard's  vanity  as  a  man,  it  wrung  his 
heart  as  a  husband.  Some  two  or  three 
years  before,  his  name  had  been  men- 
tioned as  a  candidate  for  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  it  filled  Helen  with  alarm. 
She  entreated  him  not  to  engage  in  pub- 
lic business. 

"  Only  think/'  said  she,  as  she  seated 
herself  on  his  knee, — "  only  think  how 
many  long  weeks   you   may  be   from 


home !  How  could  I  live  so  long  with- 
out seeing  you? — and  so  many  tedious 
miles  between  us  I  0, 1  should  pine  to  a 
skeleton  in  your  absence !" 

Such  liad  been  her  feelings, — but  now, 
though  the  distance  between  them  must 
be  doubled,  and  doubled  again,  should  he 
be  called  to  Washington,  and  though  his 
absence  must  be  for  months  instead  of 
weeks,  the  thought  caused  not  the  slight- 
est agitation  1 — gave  rise  to  not  even  a 
sigh! 

In  a  softened  voice,  Mr.  Howard  said — 
"  but  how,  iwy  dear  Helen,  would  you  get 
along  during  my  absence,  should  I  be 
called  away  ?  Your  cares  must  necessa- 
rily be  greatly  multi  plied." 

"  The  same  good  providence,"  she  re- 
plied, "that  has  hitherto  guarded  me, 
will  do  so,  I  trust,  to  the  end  of  my  days. 
I  feel  no  apprehension." 

Mr.  Howard's  disquietude  was  in  exact 
proportion  to  Helen's  self-possession ;  but 
ho  could  not  endure  to  have  it  discovered — 
and  he  arose  and  left  the  room.  Proba 
bly  the  pride  of  most  men  revolts  from 
the  expression  of  deep  emotion :  particu- 
larly when  they  are  conscious  that  they 
have  been  in  the  wrong,  and  will  not  truly 
and  thoroughly  humble  themselves  to 
make  the  wrong  right.  Much  as  Mr. 
Howard  had  done,  this  was  the  very  thing 
he  had  left  undone.  He  could  be  very 
kind — very  attentive, — but  he  could  not 
stoop  to  say — "  I  have  been  to  blame ; 
pray  pardon  me." 

The  election  came  on,  and  Mr.  Howard 
was  the  successful  candidate.  He  could 
not  but  be  gratified  by  the  honor  thus 
conferred  on  him ;  yet  the  idea  of  leaving 
his  wife,  while  her  feelings  were  in  their 
present  state,  caused  him  unutterable 
anxiety.  He  conjectured,  too,  that  her 
health  was  less  firm  than  formerly,  though 
she  made  no  complaint ;  indeed  she  would 
acknowledge  no  indisposition,  even  when 
he  solicitously  made  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Some  time  intervened  between  his  elec- 
tion, and  the  period  when  he  was  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  national  legislature  ;  but 
it  hasted  away,  and  the  hour  for  his  de- 
parture for  "Washington  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. His  apprehensions  for  Helen's 
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health  increased,  as  the  time  for  him  to 
leave  her,  drew  near.  He  had  some 
cause  for  alarm.  Her  two  brothers  and 
a  sister  had  fallen  victims  to  consumption 
at  a  much  earlier  age  than  that  at  which 
she  had  arrived ;  and  her  mother  had 
been  taken  away  by  the  same  unrelent- 
ing destroyer.  Mr.  Howard's  anxiety  be- 
came so  great,  that  a  week  or  two  before  he 
started  on  his  journey,  he  requested  Dr. 
Miller,  the  family  physician  to  call  as 
if  by  accident,  and  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  Helen  was  really  diseased, — or 
whether  his  fears  were  only  the  offspring 
of  a  distempered  imagination. 

The  doctor  did  as  he  was  requested  to 
do.  He  called  on  Mrs.  Howard,  to  see, 
as  he  said,  how,  she  was  likely  to  bear  so 
long  a  separation.  After  chatting  with 
her  for  an  hour  on  the  common  topics  of 
the  day,  he  made  some  leading  remark 
concerning  her  health.  She  confessed, 
that  as  the  cold  weather  came  on,  she 
felt  some  diminution  of  strength,  and  oc- 
casional pains  in  the  chest ;  "  but  noth- 
ing," she  added,  "  to  interfere  with  my 
avocations,  or  to  affect  my  spirits."  With 
the  freedom  of  an  old  friend,  and  family 
practitioner,  the  doctor  took  her  hand,  and 
found  it  hot  and  dry ;  he  felt  her  pulse, 
and  it  was  considerably  accelerated. 
He,  however,  made  no  comment,  and 
without  any  apparent  uneasiness,  re- 
marked— 

"  Perhaps  it  is  well  Mr.  Howard  goes 
to  Washington  this  winter.  Such  a  pat- 
tern wife  as  you  are  will  of  course  be 
rery  domestic  during  his  absence ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  much  exposure  to  our  cold 
northern  air  would  do  you  any  good." 

To  Mr.  Howard  the  doctor  made  a  re- 
port as  favorable  as  his  conscience  would 
permit:  but  he  confessed  that  Helen's 
symptoms  were  not  just  such  as  he  could 
wish.  Mr.  Howard's  look  of  deep  dis- 
tress led  him  to  add — "  but  I  hope  much 
from  her  firmness  of  mind,  and  equan- 
imity of  spirits.  And  after  all,  I  should 
probably  think  very  lightly  of  her  com- 
plaints, were  not  consumption  the  dis- 
ease of  her  family." 

The  morning  of  his  departure  found 
the  feelings  of  Mr.  Howard  in  a  tumult. 
Vain  had  been  his  endeavors  to  detect  in 


Helen,  the  slightest  symptom  of  regret 
at  their  separation.  She  appeared  only 
the  noble  and  patriotic  woman,  thinking 
of  her  country's  good ;  the  lofty  and  in- 
dependent-minded wife,  enjoying  her 
husband's  honors,  but  not  leaning  on  him 
for  support. 

At  the  breakfast  table,  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  Howard  nearly  overpowered  him. 
To  eat  was  impossible,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee. 

"  I  shall  write  to  you  very — very  often, 
Helen,"  said  he  abruptly.  "  You  will 
not  let  all  my  letters  remain  unan- 
swered V9 

"Certainly  not,"  Helen  replied;  "I 
can  readily  understand  how  anxious  you 
will  feel  about  the  children." 

Mr.  Howard  bit  his  lip  to  prevent  a 
different  expression  of  feeling — and  after 
a  silence  of  some  length  said — 

"  Will  you  promise  me  to  take  the  best 
possible  care  of  your  own  health  ?" 

"  Surely  there  is  little  need  of  exact- 
ing such  a  promise  from  a  mother,"  an- 
swered Helen.  "  I  feel  that  my  life  is 
of  some  value  to  my  little  ones, — and  of 
course  consider  it  a  duty  to  do  all  I  can 
to  preserve  it." 

By  thus  referring  to  the  children,  both 
as  the  exclusive  objects  of  his  interest, 
and  her  own,  Helen  completely  closed  the 
the  lips  of  her  husband,  when  he  would 
have  expressed  tenderness  to  herself.  Her 
dignity  and  reserve  seemed  to  form  a 
kind  of  magic  circle  around  her,  over 
which  ho  found  it  impossible  to  pass. 
The  kindness  of  her  actions,  and  tho  un- 
varying coldness  of  her  manner;  her 
fondness  in  expressing  her  opinions,  and 
her  concealment  of  her  feelings,  kept  Mr. 
Howard  in  a  constant  state  of  wonder  and 
excitement ;  and  gave  rise  to  such  con- 
tradictory thoughts,  that  one  could  not 
obtain  utterance,  ere  its  opposite  had 
driven  it  away. 

"  Having  the  children  with  you,"  said 
Mr.  Howard,  while  yet  at  the  breakfast 
table — "  you  will  feel  loss  solitary  than 
myself,  separated  from  all  I  hold  dear." 

"  You  will  not,  and  must  not  feel  soli- 
tary," said  Helen.  "You  must  give 
your  mind  to  your  country,  and  in  dis- 
charging your  duties  as  a  patriot  and 
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statesman,  you  will  find  enough  to  en- 
gross your  heart.  And  beside,  who  can 
talk  of  solitude  in  the  midst  of  Washing- 
ton society !" 

"'The  mind  is  its  own  place/"  said 
Mr.  Howard, — "  and  one  may  feel  as  sol- 
itary in  a  crowd  as  in  a  desert." 

Both  husband  and  wife  now  remained 
silent;  and  in  a  short  time  they  were 
aroused  by  the  horn  of  a  stage-coach 
sounding  before  the  door.  The  table  was 
deserted  in  an  instant,  and  after  showing 
the  stage-waiter  his  baggage,  Mr.  Howard 
returned  to  the  parlor  and  closed  the 
door. 

"  The  bitter  hour  has  at  length  come," 
said  he.  "  We  must  part  I  0,  Helen, — 
in  pity  say  that  we  part  friends  1" 

"Friends!"  reiterated  Helen — in  a 
voice  as  cheerful  as  she  now  ever  spoke 
in — for  the  light,  glad  tone  of  earlier 
days  had  vanished  away  together  with 
the  "  wreathed  smiles"  that  had  accom- 
panied it — "  Friends  1  assuredly  we  do! — 
and  most  sincerely  do  I  wish  you  such 
success,  as  will  leave  you  nothing  to  ask." 

There  are  moments  in  our  lives,  when 
the  most  bitter  wailings  of  grief,  would 
be  sweeter  to  the  ear,  than  the  gladdest 
strains  of  music,  and  thus  it  was  in  the 
present  instance  with  Mr.  Howard.  Hel- 
en's undisguised  indifference,  even  at  the 
moment  of  parting,  wrung  every  fibre  of 
his  heart.  With  a  look  of  intense  feeling 
he  turned  to  the  children,  and  pressing 
them  to  his  bosom,  murmured  a  few  fond 
farewell  words  to  each.  As  he  replaced 
the  youngest  on  the  carpet,  Helen  pre- 
sented her  hand.  He  took  it  without  ut- 
tering a  syllable,  pressed  it  firmly,  and 
then  darting  from  the  house,  seated  him- 
self in  the  coach,  which  the  next  moment 
rolled  away. 

It  was  toward  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember when  Mr.  Howard  left  home,  and 
for  a  number  of  we^ks  there  was  no  very 
marked  change  in  Helen's  health.  She 
was  really  happier  than  she  had  been  for 
many,  many  long  months, — for  now  she 
had  to  perform  no  heartless  duties ;  she 
had  to  pay  no  heartless  attentions.  A 
burden  was  removed  from  her  mind.  She 
was  a  very  tender  mother ;  and  during 
Jier  husband's  absence,  she  resolved  to 


forego  society  as  much  as  possible,  and 
devote  herself  to  the  comfort  and  educa- 
tion of  her  children,  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  her  own  mind.  She  received 
three  or  four  letters  a  week  from  Mr. 
Howard.  They  were  full  of  interest,  as 
he  detailed  all  that  he  saw  or  heard, 
which  could  either  entertain  or  instruct 
her.  There  was,  too,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
tenderness  about  them.  Whenever  his 
own  feelings  were  the  subject,  he  wrote 
like  a  timid  lover,  as  if  in  doubt  whether 
what  he  Baid  would  aid  or  injure  his 
suit.  In  each  letter  he  urged  her  to  tell 
him  every  thing  concerning  herself  and 
the  children, — as  the  most  trifling  inci- 
dents,—even  the  prattle  of  the  little  one 
was  full  of  interest  to  him. 

Helen  wrote  often  to  Mr.  Howard,  and 
kept  him  well-informed  as  to  all  that  was 
in  progress  amongst  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances ;  she  told  him  all  there  was 
communicable  about  the  children, — their 
health,  their  improvement,  their  fond  and 
untiring  questions  about  their  father,  and 
their  impatience  for  his  return ;  but  of 
herself  she  said  nothing,  except  to  an- 
swer his  direct  inquiries  for  her  health, — 
and  this  she  did  in  the  most  indefinite 
manner  possible.  "  She  was  as  well  as 
usual;"  "her  health  was  much  the 
same,"— or,  "there  was  no  essential 
change" — was  the  whole  amount  of  the 
matter.  She  was  truly  ingenious  in  con- 
triving to  close  her  letters  with  due  cour- 
tesy, and  yet  without  any  of  that  tender- 
ness of  expression  which  always  precedes 
the  signature  of  a  wife,  when  writing  to 
the  husband  she  loves.  In  receiving  and 
writing  letters ;  in  attending  to  her  chil- 
dren, and  in  reading ;  in  the  occasional 
calls  of  her  circle  of  friends, — and  in  the 
frequent  visits  of  her  father  and  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, Helen's  time  passed  away  without 
weariness  or  discontent. 

But  though  scarely  aware  of  it  herself, 
Helen  was  much  altered.  Her  strength 
had  so  gradually  declined,  that  she  was 
hardly  sensible  of  its  diminution ;  her 
flesh  had  wasted  by  such  slow  degrees 
that  she  scarcely  perceived  it ;  and  like 
all  persons  laboring  under  the  same  dis- 
ease, she  flattered  herself  that  each  day 
she  was  a  little  better  than  the  last.  Her 
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friends  laughed  at  her  for  pining  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Howard's  absence,  and  her 
father  almost  chid  her  on  the  same 
ground ;  but  Dr.  Miller  looked  on  with 
deep  solicitude  and  anxiety.  Still,  his 
hopes  were  at  least  as  strong  as  his  fears, 
until  the  beginning  of  February.  At 
that  period,  Helen  one  day  took  a  drive 
with  the  children,  when  the  air  was  very 
humid  from  the  dissolving  snow,  and  she 
took  a  severe  cold.  Its  fatal  effects  were 
soon  obvious.  She  was  at  once  confined 
to  her  room.  Still  Helen  herself  was  not 
alarmed,  but  calculated  to  be  out  again 
in  a  few  days.  It  devolved  on  Dr.  Miller 
to  give  the  alarm  to  her  father.  He  pro- 
nounced her  to  be  in  a  hectic :  and  the 
father  betrayed  to  his  daughter  the  Doc- 
tor's opinion.  At  first  it  was  a  stunning 
blow  to  her ;  then  she  thought  the  Doctor 
unnecessarily  alarmed;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  her  mother,  her  brothers,  and 
her  sister,  rushed  upon  her  mind, — she 
looked  fairly  at  her  own  symptoms,  and 
felt  that  her  doom  was  sealed. 

The  confusion,  the  rush  of  thought  and 
feeling  incident  to  the  first  shock,  soon 
passed  away,  and  Helen  calmly  set  her- 
self to  examine  her  present  position,  and, 
as  the  Scripture  expresses  it,  "set  her 
house  in  order,"  preparatory  to  the  last 
great  change.  The  first  thing  was  to  re- 
view her  past  life.  Looking  back  from 
among  the  shadows  of  death  which  now 
surrounded  her,  how  bright  and  cheerful 
appeared  her  youth,  in  the  bosom  of  her 
father's  family!  how  sunny  and  joyful 
the  first  years  of  her  married  life !  how 
dark  the  clouds  that  had  more  recently 
overshadowed  her!  For  this,  who  was  to 
blame?  Her  natural  freedom  from  a  self- 
justifying  spirit,  together  with  the  fear- 
ful thought,  that  she  was  soon  to  appear 
before  her  final  judge,  disposed  her  to 
condemn  herself.  Still  justice  asserted 
her  right;  and  Helen  was  conscious  that 
to  please  her  husband,  and  render  him 
happy,  had  been  the  first  object  of  her 
heart.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  she 
was  willing  to  believe,  that  she  had  often 
given  him  just  cause  for  displeasure. 
With  intense  anxiety  she  reviewed  the 
last  year-and-a-half,  and  asked  herself, 
what  she  had  done  for  his  happiness, 


while  her  affection  for  him  had  been  dor- 
mant. She  could  find  no  special  neglect 
of  duty  of  which  to  accuse  herself, — yet 
the  remembrance  of  duties  heartlessly 
performed  give  little  satisfaction — and  to 
Helen  the  whole  seemed  a  dark,  and 
troubled,  and  guilty  dream.  Now  that 
she  was  awaking,  it  left  a  most  gloomy 
and  painful  impression  on  the  mind. 

And  while  she  had,  in  this  unfeeling 
manner,  been  discharging  her  conjugal 
duties,  what  had  been  Mr.  Howard's  de- 
portment towards  her  ?  The  prospect  of 
her  own  approaching  dissolution,  pre  duc- 
ed  on  Helen's  mind  much  the  same  effect 
that  the  death  of  her  husband  would  have 
done.  His  increasing  gentleness,  his  ten- 
derness, his  delicacy  and  lorbearance, — 
which  had  hitherto  remained  entirely  un- 
felt  and  unnoticed,  came  thronging  on 
her  memory, — and  at  once,  the  beloved 
of  her  youth,  the  idol  of  her  early  wed- 
ded life,  was  restored  to  her  in  all  his 
perfection!  Her  heart  swelled,  and  gush- 
ed forth  in  love,  in  gratitude,  and  in  pen- 
itence. His  recent  letters  were  all 
brought  forth,  and  re-perused;  and  all 
those  expressions  of  love  and  tenderness, 
that  had  before  fallen  as  on  a  rock,  caused 
her  heart  to  thrill  with  emotion.  "  Ah," 
thought  she,  "how  constant  has  that 
heart  been  to  ma,  in  spite  of  all  my  cold- 
ness, my  heartless  indifference,  and  some- 
times, I  fear,  my  disdain  1" 

For  the  first  time  since  Mr.  Howard's 
departure  from  home,  did  Helen  feel  a 
pang  on  account  of  his  absence,  but  now 
she  felt  her  loneliness  as  in  former  days. 
How  was  she  to  endure  the  remainder  of 
the  tedious  session  of  Congress  ?  Alas, 
would  she  still  be  an  inhabitant  of  earth, 
when  it  should  have  come  to  a  close? 
But  notwithstanding  this  re-awakened 
regret  on  account  of  her  husband's  ab- 
sence, and  the  awful  solemnity  of  her 
situation,  how  sweet  did  she  find  it  again 
to  love— love  with  tenderness  and  ardor! 
and  with  fervent  gratitude  did  she  raise 
her  eyes  and  thoughts  to  Heaven,  that 
her  heart  was  aroused  from  its  lethargy. 

Helen's  next  letter  to  Mr.  Howard  was 
very  different  from  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.  She  did  not,  indeed,  express  in 
direct  terms  her  new-found  love;  but  its 
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spirit  breathed  in  every  line.  Toward 
the  clo«e  she  mentioned  having  taken  a 
severe  cold,  and  gave  some  intimation  of 
Dr.  Miller's  opinion  as  to  the  result.  She 
subscribed  herself — "your  own  truly 
grateful  and  affectionate  Helen."  This 
was  the  last  letter  she  ever  sent  him, 
though  not  the  last  she  wrote. 

Joy  and  grief  contended  for  the  maste- 
ry in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Howard  as  he  read 
this  epistle ;  joy — exquisite  and  unutte- 
rable that  the  affections  of  his  wife  were 
restored  to  him — for  he  knew  her  too  well 
to  have  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  respecting 
her  sincerity,  and  grief  and  alarm  the 
most  harrowing  with  regard  to  her  health 
He  had  stronger  proof  of  her  indisposi- 
tion and  debility  than  any  expressions 
made  use  of  in  the  letter.  The  tremu- 
lousness  of  the  hand  that  had  written  it, 
was  but  too  obvious.  It  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  Helen's  neat  and  beautiful 
hand-writing,  when  in  usual  health.  On 
the  instant  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Miller  to  learn 
the  worst  he  had  to  fear.  Ten  tedious 
days  must  pass  before  ho  could  hope  to 
receive  an  answer;  for  at  that  time  the 
mails  were  conveyed  in  lumbering  stage- 
coaches, and  to  a  heart  racked  by  anxiety 
they  seemed  to  travel  at  a  snail's  pace. 

When  Dr.  Miller's  letter  arrived,  it 
more  than  confirmed  Mr.  Howard's  worst 
apprehensions.  The  doctor  had  actually 
begun  to  write,  before  he  received  his 
friend's  letter.  It  told  him  that  Helen 
was  undoubtedly  in  a  confirmed  hectic — 
and  that  her  life  could  not  be  protracted 
to  many  weeks;  and  further,  that  if  Mr. 
Howard  wished  to  make  certain  of  seeing 
her  again,  he  had  best  not  wait  for  the 
close  of  the  session.  It  was  a  kind  and 
sympathizing,  but  perfectly  honest  letter. 

Mr.  Howard's  resolution  was  at  once 
taken.  He  asked  and  obtained  leave  of 
absence  from  Congress;  and  after  the  un- 
avoidable intervention  of  one  day  from 
the  receipt  of  the  Doctor's  letter,  he  com- 
menced his  homeward  journey.  Ample 
time  had  he  to  reproach  himself,  and 
every  body  else,  whilo  seated  in  a  coach, 
the  horses  attached  to  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  all  the  time  in  a  leisurely  walk. 
"  Why  had  he  trusted  to  Helen's  account 
of  her  own  health?    Why  had  he  been 


so  inexcusably  negligent  as  not  sooner  to 
have  written  to  Dr.  Miller?  Why  did 
the  doctor  wait  till  the  last  possiblo  mo- 
ment before  writing  to  him  ?  Why  had 
not  Mr.  Atwood  informed  him  of  his 
daughter's  danger?"  These,  together 
with  other  thoughts,  far  more  bitter  and 
grievous,  were  continually  revolving  in 
his  mind. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Atwood  and  Dr. 
Miller,  the  fact  was,  that  they  both  knew 
the  frequency  of  Helen's  letters  to  Mr. 
Howard,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  degree 
of  ignorance  under  which  he  labored,  else 
they  would  certainly  have  given  him  the 
truth. 

Slow  as  Mr.  Howard's  progress  was, 
compared  with  present  rate  of  locomo- 
tion, he  at  length  reached  the  place  of 
his  residence  in  safety.  He  occupied  the 
back  seat  of  the  mail  coach,  and  as  it 
drove  up  to  the  post-office,  he  involunta- 
rily drew  himself  back,  dreading  to  read 
fatal  news  in  the  countenance  of  any  ac- 
quaintance, who  might,  perchance,  get  a 
view  of  him.  From  his  partial  conceal- 
ment ho  glanced  around,  and,  among  oth- 
ers, saw  Dr.  Miller  at  a  few  rods  dis- 
tance, coming  toward  the  carriage.  In 
his  eagerness  to  read  the  doctor's  face,  he 
leaned  a  little  forward,  and  their  eyes 
met. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  the  doc- 
tor, as  he  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  coach, 
"  thank  Heaven,  you  have  come !" 

Mr.  Howard  actually  gasped  for  breath, 
and  could  with  difficulty  command  voice 
to  say — "  then  I  am  not  too  late  1" 

"  No— no,"  said  the  doctor,  "  she  yet 
lives ;"  and  the  coachman  at  that  instant 
drawing  up  the  reins,  Dr.  Miller  took  the 
seat  at  his  side,  and  was  driven  to  Mr. 
Howard's. 

"  T\>11  me,"  said  Mr.  Howard,  as  he 
alighted  at  his  own  door,  and  grasped 
his  friend's  hand — "what  have  I  to  hope? 
what  have  I  to  fear  ?" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "  The  fe- 
ver has  made  dreadful  havoc  with  her 
strength,"  said  he.  "Within  the  last 
week  she  has  sunk  rapidly.  I  sometimes 
feared  that  all  would  be  over  before  you 
could  reach  us." 
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"  Will  she  know  me  V  asked  Mr.  How- 
ard. 

"  0,  yes, — but  she  will  hardly  be  able 
to  speak  to  yon.  Since  yesterday,  she 
has  spoken  one  word  only  at  a  time,  and 
that  in  a  whisper.  But  I  must  hasten  to 
prepare  her  to  meet  you.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  the  hope  of  seeing  you, 
has  helped  to  keep  her  alive." 

The  doctor  left  the  room,  and  Mr.  How- 
ard walked  the  floor,  with  sensations 
which  the  feeling  heart  may  conceive,  but 
which  no  one  should  attempt  to  describe. 
It  seemed  an  age  before  Dr.  Miller  re- 
turned, bet  he  came  at  length,  and  taking 
his  friend's  arm  within  his,  to  lead  him 
to  the  chamber,  said — 

"  Now  compose  yourself,  my  dear  sir. 
Remember  that  Mrs.  Howard  is  not  in  a 
situation  to  bear  strong  excitement." 

Mr.  Howard  spoke  not ;  but  the  doctor 
felt  his  whole  frame  tremble  as  he  leaned 
on  his  arm.  Helen's  eyes  were  fastened 
on  the  door  as  it  opened.  They  sparkled 
like  <yamondsv  and  her  cheeks  were  like 
the  rose.  To  the  inexperienced  eye,  she 
might  have  appeared  the  picture  of  health, 
as  she  was  of  beauty.  She  made  an  effort 
to  raise  herself,  but  in  vain ;  and  by  a 
forcible  grasp  of  his  arm,  the  doctor  con- 
strained Mr.  Howard  to  walk  across  the 
floor,  instead  of  springing  toward  her. 
When  he  had  led  him  quietly  to  the  bed- 
side, and  had  seen  his  wife's  hands  clasp- 
ed in  his,  he  left  them. 

What  a  world  of  joy  and  grief  can  the 
human  heart  endure  at  the  same  moment 
of  time!  How  sweet,  yet  how  agonizing 
was  this  meeting !  How  did  Helen  drink 
in  the  words  of  love  and  tenderness  that 
her  husband  murmured  in  her  ear ! — how 
soothing  were  the  kisses  he  imprinted  on 
her  fevered  brow ! — and  how  precious  to 
him  were  the  single  words  of  whispered 
love,  that  fell  from  her  quivering  lips! — 
»ye — a  treasure  to  be  the  solace  of  years! 

Beyond  expectation,  Helen  lingered  a 
week  after  Mr.  Howard's  return ;  and  he 
scarcely  left  her  by  day,  or  by  night. 
For  some  time  the  children  had  been  at 
Mr.  Atwood's,  as  the  sight  of  them  seem- 
ed too  exciting  in  their  mother's  sinking 
state;  but  once,  after  their  father's  re- 
turn, they  were  brought  home,  to  give, 


and  to  take  the  last  fond,  parting  kiss. 
As  the  youngest  child  was  taken  from 
her,  Helen  looked  at  the  father, — looked 
at  the  little  ones,  and  then  raised  her 
tearful  eyes  to  heaven.  Words  would 
have  been  useless,  had  she  beon  ablo  to 
utter  them.  Her  face  expressed  far  more 
than  language  could  have  done,  and  its 
meaning  was  engraven  on  her  husband's 
soul.  Two  days  after  parting  with  her 
children,  Helen  breathed  out  her  spirit, 
while  her  head  reclined  on  the  bosom  of 
her  husband,  as  peacefully  and  gently  as 
an  infant  falls  asleep  in  its  mother's 
arms. 


In  the  solitude — the  utter  desolation 
that  follows  the  last  Bad  offices  to  a  de- 
parted friend,  nothing  is  so  natural  as  to 
examine  every  relio  they  have  left  be- 
hind. Particularly  do  we  love  to  touch, 
and  look  at  those  things,  which  have  not 
been  removed  from  the  position  in  which 
the  lost  one  placed  them.  Above,  and 
beyond  all,  iB  the  value  attached  to  any 
memoranda, — any  diary,  in  which  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  departed 
have  been  last  recorded. 

One  of  Mr.  Howard's  first  occupations, 
when  left  to  himself,  after  the  interment 
of  his  wife,  was  to  examine  the  contents 
of  her  secretary  and  writing-desk,  the 
keys  to  which  had  been  last  turned  by  her 
own  hand.  He  suffered  not  a  scrip  of 
paper  that  bore  the  mark  of  her  pen,  to 
pass  unread.  He  found  much  that  was 
interesting; — much  that  was  calculated  ' 
to  exalt  his  wife  in  his  opinion,  in  respect 
to  the  qualities  both  of  her  head  and  her 
heart.  In  searching  the  desk,  he  found 
in  its  most  secret  compartment,  a  large 
packet,  carefully  enveloped  in  white  pa- 
per, and  tied  with  a  ribband.  This  he 
laid  aside  until  he  had  examined  all  the 
loose,  and  apparently  less  important  pa- 
pers. This  done,  he  took  the  chair  which 
Helen  used  to  occupy,  and  placing  it  at 
her  table,  he  proceeded  to  open  the  pack- 
et. It  contained  all  the  letters  he  had 
written  to  his  wife  before  their  marriage ; 
one,  written  by  herself,  to  each  of  hor 
children,  to  be  handed  to  them  at  a  future 
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day, — and  last  of  all,  one  to  himself. 
This  he  opened  with  trembling  eagerness, 
and  a  throbbing  heart.  It  was  dated  a 
few  days  later  than  the  last  he  received 
from  her  while  in  Washington;  but  it 
was  written  at  intervals,  and  with  evident 
effort.  The  writing  testified  how  weak 
and  tremulous  was  the  hand  that  guided 
the  pen.    It  was  as  follows : — 

My  dear,  dear  Husband, — 

The  days  of  your  own  Helen  are  num- 
bered, and  almost  finished.  Yesterday  I 
solemly  adjured  Dr.  Miller  to  tell  me  the 
worst  of  my  case ;  and  he  says  that  a  few 
weeks  must  finish  my  earthly  course. 
And  must  we  part! — forever, — and  so 
soon ! — The  very  morning  of  my  life  is 
scarcely  past, — and  yet  I  am  summoned 
away !  IIow  shall  I  bear  to  leave  my  hus- 
band, and  my  children  ? 


For  many  long  months  past,  my  heart 
has  seemed  as  if  congealed  in  my  bo- 
som,— and  in  looking  back,  all  seems  like 
a  troubled  dream.  Have  I  been  in  a  kind 
of  sleep?  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  now 
awake ! — and  my  heart  beats  with  fer- 
vent love  and  gratitude,  though  so  soon 
to  cease  beating  forever ! 


fortunately  had,  how  happy  had  you 
been  !  My  only  consolation  is,  that  it  was 
my  sincere  and  constant  wish  to  please 
you,  however  far  I  came  short  of  it.  O. 
forgive  me,  for  every  pang  I  ever  cost 
you, — and  think  of  me  with  kindness  and 
lenity,  when  my  many  imperfections  can 
trouble  you  no  more  1    *        *        * 

Dr.  Miller  came  in,  and  caught  me  in 
the  act  of  writing, — and  he  peremptorily 
forbids  it.  But  how  can  I  entirely  re- 
frain ?  Perhaps  I  may  never  speak  to  you 
again, — and  I  think  it  will  be  a  consola- 
tion to  you  to  receive  a  letter  as  from  the 
grave  of  her  you  have  loved  so  faithfully. 
And  least,  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  write, 
and  tell  you  again  and  again,  of  the  love 
and  gratitude  that  swell  my  heart.  I 
I  think  of  you,  and  pray  for  you,  and  the 
dear  children  all  the  time.    *    *    *    * 

I  know  I  need  not  enjoin  it  on  you,  my 
dearest  husband,  to  be  kind  to  my  father; 
and  to  consider  him,  during  life,  as  a  par- 
rent.  It  is  very  touching  to  see  him  now. 
He  retains  his  wonted  self-commanM,  but 
looks  heart-broken  at  the  prospect  of  los- 
ing his  last  remaining  child.  0,  strive  to 
console  him,  in  his  utter  loneliness!  May 
he  be  sustained  by  Almighty  strength. 
Ah,  how  unworthy  am  I  of  all  this  love 
and  regret ! — 


My  dear  husband,  you  were  my  idol. 
I  lived  only  for  you  and  myself.  Hap- 
py— 0,  how  happy  in  your  love.  I  forgot 
the  hand  that  "  loaded  me  with  benefits/' 
that  showered  blessings  in  such  profusion 
upon  me !  I  needed  all  the  chastisement 
I  have  received,  to  arouse  me  from  my 
forgetfulness  and  ingratitude.  But  0, 
what  cause  for  humiliation,  and  regret, — 
that  until  my  heart-strings  were  break- 
ing, I  should  never  think  of  consecrating 
myself  to  Him,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
me !  Dearest  husband,  avoid  my  example 
as  you  would  avoid  the  pangs  of  remorse, 
and  perhaps,  final  destruction.    *    *    * 

I  have  been  a  source  of  great  unhap- 
piness  to  you,  my  dear  husband,  ever 
since  we  were  united.  Had  you  found  a 
wife  free  from  such  defects  as  I  have  un- 


Permit  me  to  request,  dearest,  that  you 
will  praise  the  children  when  they  do 
well.  The  human  heart  needs  commen- 
dation for  its  encouragement  in  the  path 
of  rectitude  ;  and  we  have  the  example 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  his  inspired 
apostles,  to  warrant  its  usefulness  and 
propriety.  May  I  further  request,  that 
you  leave  them  not  too  much  to  the  care 
and  instruction  of  others.  No  one,  like 
yourself,  can  train  them  up  to  virtue  and 
piety. 


To-day  I  have  been  thinking  of  our 
parting  in  November.  It  came  fresh  to 
my  memory,  as  an  unheeded  sound  will 
return  on  the  ear.  The  remembrance  of 
your  look  of  anguish,  when  about  leav- 
ing us,  wrings  my  heart  with  sorrow  and 
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regret    How  could  I   be  so  unfeeling      To  you  I  commend  them.    To  God  I 
then  ? — Forgive  me,  0,  forgive  me,  dear-      commend  both  them  and  you. 
est  husband ! — 


"The  shadows  lengthen  as  my  sun  declines.** 

My  heart,  at  times,  sinks  in  my  bosom 
like  lead.  When  the  paroxysms  of  fever 
pass  away,  a  most  distressing  lassitude 
follows.  0,  that  you  were  with  me !  0, 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  breathe  my 
last  breath  on  your  kind  and  affectionate 
bosom !  But  if  it  is  otherwise  ordered, 
thy  will,  0  Father,  be  done ! 


Dear  husband,  we  shall  meet  again  1 
Beyond  the  grave  all  looks  bright  and 
glorious.  Here,  the  shadow  of  death 
rests  upon  every  thing.  However  good, 
however  beautiful,  however  precious  any 
thing  may  be,  that  fearful  shade  is  by,  to 
blast  and  destroy.  But  there  is  lifel — 
life  in  unfading  vigor,  and  bloom,  and 
purity ! — You  must — you  will  give  your 
heart  to  the  gracious  Redeemer,  that  you 
may  be  made  "  meet  to  partake  of  the  in- 
heritance of  the  saints  in  light,"  and  then 
in  what  blessedness  shall  we  meet  to  part 
no  more — forever! — Precious,  cheering, 
sustaining  thought ! 


My  fluttering  heart,  my  trembling 
hand,  and  the  irregular  characters  that 
1  trace,  admonish  me  that  what  I  do, 
must  be  done  quickly.  Once  more,  dear* 
est  husband,  permit  me  to  express  to  you, 
the  deep,  the  ardent  the  fathomless  love 
I  bear  you.  0,  that  I  could  once  again 
gate  on  your  face,  with  a  long — long  look 
of  love  and  gratitude ! — 0,  that  I  could 
hear  you  pronounce  my  full  forgiveness. 


Were  it  not  for  parting  with  you,  the 
dear  children  and  my  father,  I  should 
feel  no  shrinking  from  death.  0,  supply 
a  mother's  place  to  those  helpless  ones. 


The  latter  ended  thus  abruptly.  No 
doubt  Helen  hoped  to  write  more,  but 
her  strength  failed.  Had  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Howard  been  capable  of  deeper  love 
and  regret,  or  more  bitter  self-upbrai- 
ding, than  it  already  knew,  this  effusion 
from  that  warm,  affectionate,  and  child- 
like heart,  now  cold  and  silent  in  the 
grave,  would  have  produced  it.  Repeat- 
edly he  laid  it  aside,  as  more  than  he 
could  bear;  but  would  seise  it  again 
with  as  much  eagerness,  as  if  its  contents 
would  rend  the  cloud  of  darkness  in 
whioh  he  was  enveloped,— or  restore  ti 
him  his  lost  treasure. 

The  life  of  a  mourner  would  be  short 
indeed,  did  he  always  feel  as  during  the 
first  months  of  bereavement,  but  our  in- 
finitely wise  and  benevolent  Creator  has 
so  constituted  us,  that  the  bitterness  of 
grief  will  pass  away.  As  time  rolled  on, 
the  agony  of  Mr.  Howard's  sorrow  sub- 
sided,— but  he  was  always  a  mourner. 
Helen  was  enshrined  in  his  heart,  and 
there  was  no  room  for  a  new  love.  In 
vain  were  attractions  displayed  to  the 
still  young  and  elegant  widower ;  he  saw 
them  not.  In  vain  was  deep  sympathy 
expressed  for  the  motherless  condition  of 
his  children ;  he  understood  not  its  pur- 
port. And  when,  two  or  three  years 
after  Helen's  death,  Mr.  Atwood  himself 
inquired,  '  if  his  happiness  would  not  be 
promoted  by  marrying  again,'  he  ended 
the  subject  for  ever  by  saying — 

"Never  mention  it,  my  dear  sir* 
Helen  was  too  gentle,  too  good,  too 
lovely  for  me ! — too  gentle,  too  good,  too 
lovely  for  earth !  I  never  deserved  such 
a  treasure:  but  having  possessed  her, 
could  I  ever  hope  to  love  another  ?" 

"  Besides,"  pursued  he,  mentally,  "  I 
could  never  treat  another  so  barbarously 
as  I  did  her ;  and  should  I  treat  a  suc- 
cessor more  tenderly,  would  not  those 
gentle  eyes  ever  be  looking  on  me,  in 
their  sorrow,  that  it  was  not  thus  with 
her  I    No  Helen — cruel  and  unfeeling  as 
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I  was,  I  loved  thee — and  I  will  love  thee— 
thee  alone — till  we  meet  in  Heaven  I" 

To  Mr.  Atwood,  Mr.  Howard  was  ever 
the  tenderest  and  most  sympathizing  of 
sons;  to  his  children  the  most  devoted 
of  fathers.  The  latter  grew  up  under 
his  government,  his  instruction,  and  his 
example,  all  he  could  wish :  and  among 
the  many  lessons  l.e  taught  them,  he 
failed  not  to  enforce  the  truth — that  no 
correctness  of  principle,  no  rectitude  of 
conduct,  can  supply  the  place  of  kind- 


ness, gentleness,  and  urbanity  of  manner. 
That  in  all  our  intercourse  with  our  fel- 
low-creatures ; — in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  we  must  make  it  manifest,  that  it  is 
as  painful  to  reprove,  as  to  be  reproved  ; 
and  that  it  affords  as  much  pleasure  to 
commend,  as  to  be  commended.  That  if 
we  would  bo  truly  good,  and  live  to  make 
others  happy,  we  must  look  with  lenity 
on  their  defects, — and  with  severity,  and 
an  unforgiving  spirit,  only  on  our  own. 


THE  WINDS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

Friend,  scoff  not  at  your  golden  youth ! 

We're  all  weak,  and  vain,  and  poor! 
Hear  the  sad  sea  waves  dim  and  far, 
Over  them  glimmers  faint  the  star 

Of  youth,  toward  the  eternal  Bhore ! 

Brother,  your  youth  was  a  lovely  dream — 
Think  not  the  schemes  of  after  years 

Will  bring  you  peace ;  the  man  may  be 

A  river  running  toward  no  sea: 
May  have  for  laughter,  sobs  and  tears ! 

The  days  of  youth ! — they  were  golden  days 
The  dreams  of  youth! — they  were  golden  dreams; 

0  laugh  not  brother ;  heaven  was  then 

Bluer  than  ever  it  is  to  men, 
And  we  heard  the  noise  of  enchanted  streams! 


So  gleams  from  the  skies,  come  once  again 
And  the  heart  is  hard  and  cold  no  more ! 

Who  laughs  at  youth  has  a  narrow  soul! 

For  the  winds  of  childhood  bend  and  roll 
To  the  peaceful,  happy,  heavenly  shore! 
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HOOPED  DRESSES. 


WITH  A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  EUDOBA  S   HOOPS,  AND   THE  CONSEQUENT  DESPAIR   AND 

AFTER  ADVENTURES  OF   FLUR  DEPAT,  ESQUIRE. 

To  Bong  Garcong  at  Megapolis,  Greeting : 


Behold  0  Bong,  unhappy  resident  of 
the  city,  I  seize  the  stylus  and  my  best 
quire  of  note  paper,  intent  upon  inditing 
you  an  epistle  touching  the  many  pleas- 
ant things  which  have  occurred  to  your 
friend  at  his  present  place  of  sojourn. 

You  know  how  I  left  you  twirling  your 
new  ivory-headed  cane,  the  head  of  which 
you  are  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to 
rest  gracefully  against  your  teeth,  as 
Bong  Garcong  only  can — you  know  how 
I  bade  you  reluctant  farewell,  and  came 
hither  to  the  country  lands,  to  delight 
myself,  long  weary  of  town  gaieties,  and 
immense  routs  and  balls,  in  quieter 
scenes,  and  more  serene  and  healthful 
enjoyments.  You  will  no  doubt  recollect 
my  numerous  allusions  before  my  depar- 
ture, to  the  trying  character  of  repeated 
entertainments,  extending  themselves  far 
into  the  ensuing  morning,  and  you  may 
also  recall  my  various,  and  belligerent 
remarks  touching  the  manners  and  cos- 
tume of  town  beauties.  Well,  I  have 
spent  my  Christmas  here,  after  the  good 
old  fashion,  with  immense  fires  and  abun- 
dant wassail,  and  I  am  prepared  to  jot 
down  two  or  three  remarks,  upon  the  said 
festivities,  and  those  who  participated  in 
them. 

Do  you  toiow,  0  Bong,  that  your  friend 
has  been  the  victim  of  circumstances,  the 
sufferer  from  precisely  what  he  tried  to 
escape  by  coming  hither  ?  0  my  Garcong! 
when  will  the  good  old  times  return  ?  The 
reign  of  hoops  and  shawls  is  inaugurated 
here,  as  perfectly  as  in  that  brilliant  so- 
ciety which  you  adorn  with  your  graceful 
ease,  and  insouciant  humor.  I  think  I  see 
you  now,  protesting  against  my  criticism, 
and  declaring  with  mild  dignity  that  you 
wear  a  shawl,  and  that invari- 
ably makes  her  appearance  at  evening  as- 
semblies in  the  most  gigantic  and  capti- 
vating of  hoops.  But  what  can  I  say  ? 
You  know  my  passion  for  observation: — 
my  coextensive  liking  for  a  laugh,  a  sou- 


rire  (have  clemency,  0  Bong,  for  my  poor 
French  ;)  you  know  I  say  that  I  am  no- 
thing if  not  critical,  and  that  I  am  a 
licensed  knight  of  the  Golden  Pen,  privi- 
leged to  direct  my  lance  at  whatever 
amuses  me,  or  makeB  me  think.  So  I  re- 
turn to  my  first  observation,  that  I  expec- 
ted, here,  to  have  bid  farewell  for  the 
nonce  to  shawls  and  hoops — in  which  ex- 
pectation I  have  been  miserably  disap- 
pointed. We  are  a  great  nation,  our 
State  a  nation  in  herself: — but  we  are 
not  quite  perfect.  Our  young  ladies  are 
surely  such  as  the  wide  world  might  safe- 
ly bo  challenged  to  surpass : — but,  even 
our  country  damsels  are  not  angels.  If 
they  are,  they  have  forgotten  their  wings, 
and  inserted  beneath  the  immemorial  an- 
gelic costume  of  flowing  drapery  as  of  the 
last  century,  such  a  profusion  of  skirts  and 

hoops,  and  's  and 's  that  your 

friend  has  failed  to  perceive  the  resem- 
blance. What  the  above  straight  lines  to 
which  the  plural  s  is  appended,  represent, 
I  for  one,  0  Bong,  will  never  divulge,  not 
oven  to  yourself :  my  modesty,  that  quali- 
ty upon  which  I  am  accustomed  above  all, 
to  pride  myself,  will  not  permit  mc  to 
write  down  such  words  as  petticoat,  peig- 
noir, and  under  tunic  general.  With  these 
things,  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  I  touch 
them  not,  being  one  of  the  profane.  But 
with  hoops  I  have  more  than  any  one  else 
to  do,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Don't  whisper  it,  O  best  of  Bongs, — 
neither  breathe  it  in  the  pauses  of  the 
music  or  the  talk,  when,  twirling  grace- 
fully your  Colonel  Newcome  moustache, 
as  only  you  can  twirl  it,  best  champagne 
induces  yo  i  to  be  communicative.  Do 
not  tell  even  Miss ,  0  friendly  Gar- 
cong, but  the  reason  why  I  take  so  deep 
an  interest  in  hoops,  is  simply  that  Eudora 
wears  them.  Do  you  know  Eudora?  No? 
Unhappy  man ! — thrice  unblessed  child 
of  city  haunts  !  Until  you  have  seen  her, 
life  has  not  been  lived  at  all ! — her  pres- 
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ence  is  like  sunlight,  and  she  breathes 
into  the  languid  pulses  glorious  music, 
crammed  with  perfume,  and  instinct  with 
golden  splendor,  such  as  Dian  radiated 
when  she  swooned  through  the  rippling 
shadow  of  the  wood,  on  an  occasion, 
which  thou,  0  classic  Bong,  art  no  doubt 
well  acquainted  with.  Her  lightest  smile 
is  purer  and  more  entrancing  far  than 
moonlight  on  the  fields  of  the  fall — and 
when  she  moves  towards  you,  you  are 
tempted  to  draw  back,  and  hide  yourself 
from  that  entrancing  beauty  and  splen- 
dor, as  the  finest  stars  obscure  themselves 
in  presence  of  the  fair  young  moon  of 
evening,  rounding  up  her  crescent,  and 
opening,  as  it  were  from  bud  to  blossom, 
into  the  full  moon  of  womanhood.  Ad- 
mire my  beautiful  description,  best  of 
Garcongs,  and  do  not  for  a  moment  dream 
that  you  would  not  retreat — your  star  not 
fade  and  glimmer  away  even  like  the 
rest !  You  fancy  that  instead  of  draw- 
ing back,  you  would  place  one  delicately 
whitc-kid-gloved  hand  behind  your  back, 
the  other  hand  upon  your  spotless  rolling 
waistcoat — and  so,  dimly  smiling,  con- 
scious of  your  killing  tout  ensemble, 
make  your  bow,  and  hold  your  place  be- 
fore the  queen.  0  Bong,  thou  art  mista- 
ken— much  mistaken.  Her  eyes  would 
slay  you,  or  if  any  of  your  presence  of 
mind  was  left,  the  simplest  word  she  ut- 
tered would  unnerve  you.  Her  opinion 
on  the  temperature  of  the  room  would 
echo  in  your  ears  like  melting  music, 
with  divinest  cadences,  and  when  you 
went  home  afterwards,  wrapped  to  the 
nose  in  your  warm  shawl,  the  fine  assem- 
bly would  all  disappear,  and  nothing 
would  remain  in  your  memory  but  Sudo- 
ral eyes!  You  don't  believe  it?  Well 
try,  my  friend ;— or  rather  don't  try,  for 
the  humble  individual  who  now  addresses 
you,  would  prefer  monopolizing  her.  Not 
that  he  is  afraid  of  you,  O  Garcong,  with 
all  your  graces — be  is  afraid  of  no  body, 
whatsoever,  but  he  would  rather  have  Eu- 
dora's  whole  attention. 

I  came  back  from  my  lengthy  comment 
upon  the  young  lady  in  question,  to  the  . 
original  subject  of  my  remarks.    As  I 
have  said,  Eudora  is  a  fairy : — but  she 
wears  hoops. 


Can  you  comprehend  the  possibility  of 
a  being  such  as  I  have  described,  wearing 
any  thing  at  all  ?  I  assure  you  on  my 
fashionable  honor,  that  it  never  occurred 
to  me,  until  the  other  day,  that  she  wore 
anything.  It  seemed  to  me  that  her  bril- 
liant costume  was  like  the  bright  plumage 
of  a  tropical  bird — a  part  of  her,  insepa- 
rable from  her  person.  Whether  Eudo- 
ra had  any  feet  I  even  doubted,  and  as  to 

's  and *8,  the  possibility  O 

Bong,  has  never  yet  been  in  the  least  im- 
pressed upon  me.  But  Eudora  does  wear 
hoops.  Melancholy  and  depressing  re- 
flection— those  graceful  and  entrancing 
outlines  are  all  due  to  hoops.  I  found  it 
out  very  simply.  She  was  passing  through 
a  doorway,  in  which  I  stood  making  my- 
self useful  to  a  young  lady  who  was  at 
her  seventh  plate  of  salad,  when — as  yet 
unconscious  of  her  presence — I  experi- 
enced a  violent  pain  in — well,  in  a  por- 
tion of  my  person.  I  turned,  and  saw 
the  dazzling  vision  of  Eudora  pass  me, 
and  disappear — and  then  I  felt  a  convic- 
tion, an  irrepressible  conviction  in  the 
depths  of  my  mind  that  even  she  wore 
hoops. 

I  have  been,  since  that  time,  depressed. 
I  have  doubted  all  things,  and,  have,  I 
am  told,  lost  much  of  that  fascinating 
gaiety  and  good  humor  which  make  my 
society  more  agreeable  than  that  of  any 
man  of  my  time,  yourself,  0  Bong,  being 
of  course  excepted.  Here,  raising  my 
pen  for  a  moment,  and  plunging  my  men- 
tal vision  far  into  the  city,  and  into  your 
quiet  apartment  near  the  Megatherium 
club,  where  you  sit  perusing  thoughtful- 
ly the  London  Times  or  some  old  number 
of  the  "Newcomes,"  telling  with  the  aid 
of  Doyle's  illustrations  (Doyle  the  immor- 
tal author  of  "Brown,  Jones  and  Robin- 
son") the  adventures  of  Clive,  the  "plea- 
sure and  passion  and  darling  joy"  in  run- 
ning after  Ethel — casting  my  eyes  back- 
ward I  say  to  the  city  haunts,  and  being 
with  you  in  spirit,  as  well  as  opposite 
you  in  your  leathern  chair;  I  think  I 
hear  you  express  surprise  that  I  should 
be  depressed  upon  finding  Eudora  guilty 
of  so  trivial  a  failing  as  a  penchant  for 
the  latest  modes.  You  say,  inaudibly, 
that  this  is  nothing  very  heinous,  that 
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she  shows  her  taste  indeed,  and  that  you 
respect  her,  and  would  like,  all  the  more 
to  make  her  acquaintance.  0  Bong!  thy 
vision  pierces  not  so  deep  into  the  future, 
and  into  the  natura  rerum — as  my  own. 
To  me,  the  monosyllable  hoop  represents 
much  more  than  many  decasyllabics! 
Do  you  ask  me  why?  I  will  tell  you— 
frankly.  To  your  friend,  much  studious 
of  human  life,  and  questioning  of  the 
future,  it  has  seemed,  on  due  considera- 
tion, and  as  the  result  of  mature  reflec- 
tion, that  matrimony— or  in  other  words, 
domestic  bliss — is  the  great  end  and  aim 
of  rational  and  serious  manhood.  I  do 
not  deny— on  the  contrary  I  assert — that 
my  meditations  upon  this  deeply  inter- 
esting subject  has  been  almost  invariably 
connected  with  Eudora.  Her  image  has 
incessantly  associated  itself,  in  my  mind 
and  thoughts,  with  a  ceremony  calling 
for  the  interposition  of  friends  in  white- 
kids  and  bridal  favors  of  pure  ribbon 
knots,  and  a  clergyman  in  white  neck- 
cloth to  perfect  the  agreeable  arrange- 
ment. While  my  thoughts  stop  here,  go- 
ing no  further,  all  is  bright,  agreeable, 
and  promising: — but  sometimes,  comes 
that  other  thought,  (let  it  be  in  French,) 
Eh  bien  et  apres.  In  other  words  I  say 
to  myself,  "my  friend,  this  woman  it  is 
possible  you  will  (or  may)  take  for  your 
wedded  wife; — and  as  your  wife,  it  will 
be  your  pleasure  and  privilege  to  give 
yonr  attention  to  all  money  arrangements 
resulting  from  the  relation  in  question." 
Here  at  last  comes  the  question  of  the 
hoops. 

These  dreadful  things,  0  Bong,  indi- 
cate much.  You  think  they  are  harmless 
pieces  of  whalebone  or  other  material. 
My  friend  yon  are  mistaken.  To  wear 
hoops  it  requires  that  you — or  rather  a 
young  lady,  as  you  naturally  do  not  use 
them — it  requires,  I  say,  that  young  ladies 
should  apply  to  the  most  fashionable  fe- 
male leaders  of  the  mode.  The  said  fash- 
ionable female  leaders  are  partial  to  the 
richest  silks,  the  most  resplendent  Honi- 
ton  laces,  the  grandest  furs  and  feathers — 
ufuu  and  feathers"  are  invariably  avoi- 
ded by  young  ladies — and  the  fashiona- 
ble leader  above  mentioned  does  not  fail 
to  impress  upon  the  tender  and  suscepti- 


ble hearts  of  her  fair  protegees  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  possessing  all  these 
little  accessories,  if  they  would  appear  as 
well  dressed  as  Miss  Croesus,  or  the  beau- 
tiful Madam  Bullion.  Do  you  wonder  at 
their  unconditional  snrrender,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  "  my  husband"  or 
"papa,"  has  placed  before  him  a  long 
strip  of  paper,  the  perusal  of  which  has 
the  effect  of  causing  his  face  to  elongate 
itself  and  his  very  hair  to  bristle  with 
horror  ?  0  Bong,  I  have  an  innate  and 
natural  aversion  to  that  social  peculiarity 
called  Debt : — it  is  a  weakness  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  overcome.  I  am 
afraid  Eudora  would  often  complain  of 
my  preoccupation,  and  seriousness,  and 
that  we  should  not  be  happy.  I  seriously 
resolve  abandoning  all  pretensions  to  her 
hand : — and  thus,  my  friend,  you  have, 
succinctly  stated,  all  the  reasons  which 
have  led  me  to  feel  sad  at  this  discovery 
of  hoops.  Is  it  not  simply  honorable  for 
me  to  resign  my  claims  to  Endora  and 
her  affection?  Hoops  and  the  rest  are 
doubtless  necessities  of  her  existence,  and 
just  as  it  is  not  honorable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  woman's  affection  for  you  and 
marry  her  when  you  oannot  supply  her 
with  daily  bread — the  real  necessity  of 
existence ;  so  it  seems  to  me  unworthy  to 
make  Eudora  believe  that  I  can  furnish 
hoops  and  so  forth  through  the  list — 
equally  necessary  to  her  life  and  happi- 
ness. 

I  am  beginning,  0  Bong,  to  feel  more 
and  more  depressed.  I  am  in  a  quanda- 
ry. My  inclination  and  my  honor  pull 
me  diverse  ways,  and  at  one  moment  I 
am  at  the  height  of  hope  and  happiness, 
the  next,  plunged  into  deepest  anguish 
and  despair.  I  can  write  no  more,  0  best 
of  Garcongs,  at  least  this  morning,  for  I 
have  too  much  regard  for  you,  to  bestow 
upon  you  an  epistle  full  of  philosophical 
reflections  touching  the  vanity  of  human 
things.  Still,  as  the  post  does  not  engage 
to  carry  my  letter  hence  until  the  day  af- 
ter to-morrow,  and  even  then  may  fail,  as 
it  often  does,  I  shall  leave  my  opistle  open, 
intending  to  place  in  it  something  more- 
something  which  shall  advise  you  of  the 
progress  of  your  friend  in  his  projected 
siege.    For  the  war,  0  Bong,  is  declar* 
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ed — the  ball  is  opened.  Many  Balakla- 
vas  probably  may  ensue,  and  rererses 
and  defeats,  on  either  side;  and  more 
than  one  Alma  and  Inkermann,  where 
both  may  claim  the  victory.  Let  us  trust 
however,  0  my  Garcong,  that  Sevastopol 
will  fall — that  all  the  entrenchments, 
even  the  hoops,  will  yield,  and  your  un- 
worthy friend  march  in  with  colors  flying. 
His  motto  is  as  always,  Esperance ! 

I  have  just  left  her,  0  Bong,  my  friend, 

0  most  sympathizing  of  companions,  and 

1  am  plunged  into  agony  and  rage.  No, 
not  rage :  for  who  could  feel  anger  with 
her  image  in  his  heart  1  After  writing 
the  above,  I  carefully  arranged  my  hair, 
— you  know  I  pride  myself  upon  my  mis- 
erable curls — and  descended  to  her  pres- 
ence. I  found  her  sitting  in  an  elegant 
morning  dress,  certainly  corded  if  not 
hooped,  before  the  piano.  A  fine  fire  of 
logs  burned  in  the  grand  old  fireplace, 
and  the  beams  of  coal  sunlight  irradia- 
ted the  apartment,  lighting  up  her  exqui- 
site head  with  its  classic  outline,  and 
tender  loveliness.  0  Bong !  never  had 
she  looked  so  beautiful,  and  the  sheen  of 
the  silk  she  wore,  the  snowy  lace  around 
her  arm,  and  the  bracelet  on  her  wrist, 
seemed  all  to  mingle  into  one  delightful 
picture  of  pure  loveliness  and  grace  and 
beauty.  When  she  ran  her  fingers  softly 
over  the  keys,  and  then  raised  her  soft 
eyes  to  her  companions,  your  poor  friend 
nearly  fainted,  and  subsided  weakly 
into  a  chair  from  which  he  had  at  the, 
moment  no  ability  to  rise.  She  was  sur- 
rounded with  admirers — for  who  does  not 
admire  and  follow  her,  as  the  seal  does 
music,  or  the  stars  the  moon,  owning  her 

as  their  queen  ?  There  was  Tom , 

with  his  fatal  waistcoat;  Dick , 

fresh  from  a  killing  toilet;  and  Harry 

,  who  makeB  all  the  girls  laugh, 

and  not  seldom,  0  Bong,  has  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  "  cutting  out"  even  your  friend. 
By  a  fatality  the  conversation  fell  upon 
the  very  subject  which  I  have  discoursed 
about  in  my  letter,  and  having  my  mind 
naturally  full  of  the  theme,  I  branched 
forth  into  a  sort  of  address  which  Eudora 
listened  to  with  many  smiles.  I  flatter 
myself,  my  dear  Bong,  that  when  I  do 


try  to  establish  a  point  I  generally  suc- 
ceed, and  on  this  occasion  my  success 
was  perfect.  Eudora  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced, that  at  the  present  time,  and  with 
the  present  mode  of  living,  a  considera- 
ble income  was  almost  indispensable  in  a 
wooer — and  then  having  struck  me  with, 
her  sharpest  arrow  she  laughed  and  blush- 
ed, and  looked  so  beautiful,  that  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  love  and  agony  and 
jealousy  and  remorse.  Jealous,  I  say,  O 
Bong,  for  Harry is  quite  a  millio- 
naire, and  while  Tom  and  Dick  were 
scowling  and  looking  grim,  Harry  was  in 
ecBtacies,  and  began  to  measure  with  his 
eyes  a  certain  finger  of  Eudora's  left  hand 
with  a  view  to  the  ring.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  a  more  perfect  coxcomb  than 
that  man,  and  any  little  respect  and  lik- 
ing I  ever  had  for  him  has  completely  dis- 
appeared since  he  looked  so  conscious  of 
his  wealth.  Of  course  I  am  not  jealous, 
and  have  no  dislike  for  him,  because  Eu- 
dora prefers  him — because  she  likes  him 
and  his  wealth.  That  is  all  right  and  I 
say  nothing  against  him,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  they  may  be  happy,  to  which  end  I 
will  do  him  any  favor  in  my  power,  and 
wish  him  fortune  and  success.  In  other 
words,  my  dear  Bong,  I  would  like  to  cut 
his  throat — that  is  about  the  fact  of  the 
matter.  Insufferable  coxcomb ! — evident- 
ly purse-proud  and  conceited,  with  not 
one  respectable  quality  of  head  or  heart— 
and  to  aspire  to  such  a  woman  as  Eudora! 
And  she — she  smiled  on  him,  and  gave 
me  the  most  frigid  of  shoulders  when  I 
approached,  and  eventually  silenced — 
yes  silenced — me.  What  could  I  say, 
enfin  f  She  cares  nothing  for  me :  she  is 
a  heartless  girl,  and  has  an  eye  to  wealth 
alone.  No,  not  heartless ! — unhappy  that 
I  am  to  bring  myself  to  say  it.  And  for 
me  to  say  that  she  regards  mere  money ! 
She's  a  noble  girl,  0  Bong — the  noblest 
I  have  ever  known,  and  she  is  not  wrong. 
Still  she  should  never  have  struck  an 
honest  heart  like  mine  so  roughly.  It 
was  unkind — I  wonder  how  she  could 
bring  herself  to  do  it.  Oh  Eudora  1  Eu- 
dora !  little  did  I  think,  when  looking  far 
into  the  depths  of  your  large  liquid  eyes, 
— those  eyes  which  seemed  at  times  to 
swim  in  poetry  and  romance,  and  love 
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and  goodness — little  did  I  think  that  the 
young  maiden  of  those  far  away  pleasant 
city  days  would  ever  shed  her  old  being 
and  affection  for  me,  to  emerge  from  the 
satchel-carrying    school  girl    into    the 
magnificent  and    queenly    woman  who 
would  be  my  fate  I    For  in  those  old  days 
Eudora  had  extreme  regard  for  me,  and 
certainly  my  days  were  calmer  and  se- 
rener  when  I  met  her  tripping  on  to  school, 
her  fair  curls  rippling  round  her  rosy 
cheeks — those  old  times  gone  so  long  into 
the  dust.    Beautiful  Eudora!  you  shine 
on  me  still — a  gracious  phantom  from  the 
far  land  of  dreams :  and  all  the  unhappy 
present  faints  and  fails  before  the  mem- 
ory of  that  most  beautiful  and  brilliant 
past  which  you  illustrated  and  adorned 
with  all  your  wealth  of  tenderness  and 
k>Te  and  goodness  1    Admire,  0  Bong, 
0  best  of  Garcongs,  the  apostrophe  of 
your  friend  to  the  Eudora  of  old  days. 
Do  you  think  it  is  rhapsody  ?     I  say  it  is 
also  truth :  and  many  an  honest  fellow 
looks  back  on  the  days  of  his  youth  and 
on  some  brilliant  face  with  similar  emo- 
tions.    Can  you  explain  how  it  is,  my 
Bong,  that  Cory  don  in  round  jacket,  and 
wide  turned  down  collar,  with  black  rib- 
bon, meets  day  after  day  with  Chloe  as 
she  trips  along  in  short  dresses,  and  pan- 
talettes and  school  bonnet ;  and  so  meet- 
ing her  and  laughing  with  her  never 
dreams  of  falling  fci  lore  with  her : — and 
then  in  after  years  when  he  is  Blank  Co- 
rydon,  Esqirlre,  and  she  Miss  Chloe.,  meets 
her  at  a  party,  clad  in  all  the  splendors 
of  the  mode,  and  faints  in  presence  of 
her  loveliness,  yields  to    her  dazzling 
beauty,  and  becomes  her  captive,  wonder- 
ing if  she  really  can  be  the  Chloe  of  old 
times  he  chatted    with    so  carelessly? 
Whether  you  can  explain  this  mystery  or 
not,  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact : — and  so 
our  poor  Corydon  goes  home  in  a  reverie, 
forgetting  his  patent  leather  shoes,  and 
killing  tie,  and  all  the  witty  nothings  he 
has  said  to  Daphne,  Phil] is,  and  fair  Bau- 
cis, thinking  only  of  the  eyes  and  lips  of 
Chloe.    She  is  another  being  to  him  now, 
and  his  life  is  changed  and  made  subser- 
vient to  her : — and  so,  before  very  long, 
he  finds  himself  asking  her  a  most  im- 
portant question — the  result  whereof  is 


either  that  the  fashionable  Corydon  is 
raised  to  blissful  regions  of  delight,  and 
visions  of  white  wedding  favors,  or  is 
plunged  in  Stygian  gloom,  Cimmerian 
darkness,  or  any  other  atmosphere  indic- 
ative of  the  emotions  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  "  discarded." 

But  whither  do  I  wander  ?  I  send  you 
a  trite  discourse  on  morals  and  society,  0 
Garcong,  when  I  promised  to  fill  all  my 
space  with  an  account  of  hoops,  and  the 
fairest  of  their  wearers.  Still  my  para- 
graph has  not  been  without  its  use.  It 
has  diverted  me  for  a  moment  from  my 
possessing  thought — Eudora,  and  that 
tiresome  and  insufferable  Harry  . 

Her  preference  for  him  was  too  plain 
and  I  can  only  say  that  your  friend  is 
decidedly  afflicted  with  the  blues — has 
lost  his  appetite,  and  if  not  contempla- 
tive of  suicide,  is  still  overwhelmed  with 
the  most  cowardly  and  unmanly  despair. 
Whether  to  give  up  the  contest  or  not  I 
really  do  not  know.  But  let  us  wait. 
To-morrow  is  Christmas : — and  I  am  fully 
determined,  resolute,  and  fixed,  to  find 
out  all.  But  why  should  your  friend 
essay  to  discover  whether  her  affections 
are  engaged  ?  He  can't  marry  hoops,  0 
Bong : — it  is  utterly  impossible,  and  that 
will  be  the  question.  At  present  he  is 
enjoying  himself  in  spite  of  every  obsta- 
cle— in  spite  even  of  that  abominable 

Harry  .    Eudoife  smiles  on  me  so 

frankly,  said  has  so  much  favor  mixed 
with  the  coUneW  of  her  eyes,  that  the 
time  of  your  unworthy  corespondent 
treads  on  flowers  with  her,  and  he  is  not 
disposed  to  change  his  relations.  Do 
you  say  the  eventful  no  will  scarcely  have 
a  disagreeable  effect?  0  Bong,  thou  art 
not  so  deeply  versed  in  social  and  femi- 
nine peculiarities  as  myself.  The  above 
mentioned  Chloe  is  never  exactly  the 
same  to  Corydon,  when  that  adventurous 
youth  has  made  his  bravo  assault  with 
colors  flying,  and  been  driven  ignomi- 
niously  back,  defeated  and  unnerved. 
Thereafter,  she  is  changed: — and  for 
long,  this  singular  fact  excited  my  atten- 
tion and  curiosity.  Miss  Amaryllis 
solved  the  problem  to  her  own  satisfac- 
tion when  I  propounded  the  question  to 
her  some  days  since.    "  To  remain  the 
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same  Mr.  Depay,"  she  said,  with  that  lan- 
guishing smile  and  killing  glance  for 
which  she  is  so  famous,  "  would  be  giving 
the  gentleman — en-cou-rage-ment !"  And 
having  cut  the  gordian  knot  with  this  su- 
preme word  encouragement,  she  turned  to 
Mr.  Tityrus  whom  she  had  discarded  to 
my  certain  knowlege  on  the  day  before, 
and  held  her  rosy  lips  within  an  inch  of 
his  face,  and  smiled  upon  him  so  sweetly 
that  I  am  sure  he  went  away  thinking 
that  her  no  meant  yes,  and  that  he  had 
only  to  "  try  again,"  and  the  event  would 
be  very  different.  Admire  with  me,  0 
Bong,  the  versatility  and  consistency  of 
the  sex.  They  take  our  Bcalps  and  hang 
them  as  trophies  around  their  wigwams 
and  at  their  girdles,  and  then  they  de- 
clare— and  many  practise  the  precept — 
that  we  do  not  look  so  well  divested  of 
them,  and  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to 
treat  us  in  a  manner  which  might  indi- 
cate an  intention  on  their  part  to  heal  the 
wounds  they  have  inflicted.  Various  and 
complicated,  0  Bong,  are  the  movements 
of  the  female  mind : — and  happy  is  the 
man  who  understands  them :— or,  the 
next  best  thing,  has  such  a  true  and  sin- 
cere friend  as  my  Eudora.  My  ?  Well 
we  shall  see. 

O  Bong  1  0  Garcong !  0  Bong  Gar- 
cong ! — most  celebrated  of  the  house  of 
Garcong,  and  possessed  of  the  happiest 
friend  who  ever  penned  epistle— 0  Gar- 
cong the  matter  is  all  ended :  and  ended, 
let  me  say  with  due  modesty  and  modera- 
tion, in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory  to 
your  friend.  Of  the  details  of  the  above 
mentioned  wonderful  event  it  is  not 
proper  that  I  should  speak  except  to  say 
that  I  owe  my  good  fortune  mainly  to 
that  best  and  most  engaging  of  friends 

Seraphina  .    Do  you  know  her  ? 

I  will  send  you  her  portrait.  I  will 
have  her  likeness  hung  in  the  Capitol  of 
my  native  land,  as  the  most  beautiful  and 
noble  of  her  sex.  It  happened  thus.  I 
was  reclining  in  a  contemplative  attitude 
before  the  fireplace  just  at  twilight,  when 
Miss  Seraphina  entered,  and  observing 
my  preoccupation,  asked  the  reason 
thereof.  I  replied  rather  gloomily  that 
I  was  reflecting  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  modern  young  lady,  and 


thinking  how  impossible  it  was,  to  count 
upon  securing  a  true  wife,  a  noble  woman, 
such  as  an  honest  fellow  would  desire, 
from  among  the  painted  butterflies  who 
flirt  and  sparkle  and  glitter,  with  satins, 
hoops,  and  silks  and  pearls  and  ribbon 
knots,  in  the  heated  atmospheres  of  par- 
ties and  assemblies.  I  had  scarcely  fin- 
ished my  enumeration  of  the  difficulties 
of  matrimony  under  these  circumstances 
when  Miss  Seraphina,  who,  by  those  tat- 
tling persons,  accustomed  to  satirize 
everybody,  is  said  to  be  fond  of  talking — 
when  Miss  Seraphina  I  say,  took  up  the 
defence  of  her  sex,  and  branched  forth 
into  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing addresses  which  it  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  listen  to. 

"It  was  the  common  mistake,"  she 
Baid  with  a  sentimental  sigh,  "  of  the 
young  men  of  the  age.  They  chose  to 
think  that  because  a  young  lady  had  a 
harmless  fondness  for  fine  dress  and  gai- 
ety, that,  on  this  account,  she  would  not 
make  an  excellent  wife.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unjust  to  them;  and  it  only 
shows  the  habitual  injustice  which  you 
horrid  creatures  practise  toward  our  un- 
offending sex,  "said  Miss  Seraphina,  sigh- 
ing and  arranging  a  curl  upon  her  cheek 
—one  of  the  most  beautiful  curls,  let  me 
say,  that  I  have  ever  seen.  "  But  I  am 
accustomed  to  injustice  from  you  all," 
she  continued,  "and  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
replying  to  what  you  have  just  said. 
Take  for  example  Eudora,"  she  continu- 
ed with  a  sly  look  and  smile  toward  me, 
instantly  withdrawn,  however,  as  she  saw 
me  start,  "take  Eudora  as  an  instance. 
She  is  as  fond  of  harmless  gaiety,  and  of 
dress  too  as  any  young  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. I  am  sure  if  she  possessed 
them  she  would  wear  the  Kohinoor,  the 
great  Russian  diamond,  and  all  the  pearls 
that  are  spoken  of  in  the  delicious  'Lalla 
Rookh1  of  delightful  wicked  Tom  Moore. 
She  would  wear,  if  she  had  it,  Mr.  De- 
pay,  the  finest  Cashmere  shawl  that  was 
ever  made  from  Asian  fleeces,  and  sent 
as  a  present  to  a  queen.  She  would 
carry  the  wealth  of  princes  on  her  shoul- 
ders, as  Shakspeare  says,  or  array  her- 
self in  Tyrian  purple,  and  all  the  gorge- 
ous splendor  of  the  Orient"    I  thought 
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this  a  miserable  display  of  pedantry  on 
Miss  Seraphina's  part,  and  while  I  ac- 
quiesced, I  frowned.  She  took  no  notice 
of  the  expression  of  my  countenance  and 
continued.  "Eudora,  I  know,  would  do 
all  this  and  more,  and  she  is  not  unlike 
other  young  ladies  of  her  age.  They 
lore  gaiety  and  display,  and  a  little  riv- 
alry with  each  other,  and  it  is  somewhat 
the  fault  of  you  gentlemen,  Mr.  Depay, 
that  this  is  so: — for  it  must  be  confessed 
that  young  girls  have  more  thought  of 
the  impression  they  make  upon  the  op- 
posite sex  than  upon  their  own.  Still 
they  love  fine  things  for  their  own  Bakes, 
I  fear,  and  are  glad  to  array  themselves 
in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  to 
go  to  routs  and  balls,  and  to  flash  like 
many  colored  birds.  I  do  not  think  Eu- 
dora differs  from  her  sex.    She  is  fond  of 

ail  this  because  she  is  a  woman and 

she  is  a  sensible  girl."  I  found  myself 
declaring  internally  that  Miss  Seraphina 
was  crazy,  and  really  the  most  disagree- 
able Job's  comforter  I  had  ever  known.  It 
seems  that  the  expression  of  my  counte- 
nance betrayed  my  thought,  for  she  smil- 
ed when  she  continued  "  You  think  it 
strange,  Mr.  Depay,  that  I  should  consider 
our  dear  Eudora  a  sensible  young  lady, 
because  she  runs  to  all  the  parties,  and 
tries  to  attract  as  many  beaux  as  possible, 
and  is  willing  to  stand  five  hours  every 
night  if  you  will  give  her  mirth  and 
company  and  music.  Tou  think  that  all 
this  argues  a  shallow  and  worldly  char- 
acter, and  anything  but  sense  in  the 
young  lady.  This  is  but  another  evi- 
dence of  your  injustice  to  our  sex, 
Mr.  Depay;  and  it  iB  a  very  common  in- 
justice. Do  you  not  know  that  Eudora 
w  a  girl  of  sense  and  feeling?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  can  think  her  shallow  and 
worldly,  when  you  have  so  long  known 
the  beauty  of  her  character  and  the  ten- 
derness of  her  heart?"  I  began  to  groan, 
•o  profound  an  impression  did  Miss  Ser- 
aphina's  logic  produce  upon  me.  "Can- 
not you  understand,  sir,"  she  continued, 
"mat  Eudora  looks  upon  all  this  glitter 
and  splendor,  of  dress,  and  lights,  and 
company,  and  music,  as  her  maiden-holiday 
in  which  she  is  privileged  to  enjoy  herself 
to  her  heart's  content  before  entering  up- 


on her  serious  and  true  happiness  in  life 
— marriage?  Cannot  you  believe  that 
she  is  extravagantly  gay  now  only  to  be 
perfectly  domestic  hereafter — when,  mar- 
ried, she  will  emulate  the  lovely  charac- 
ter of  all  the  perfect  wives  from  Andro- 
mache and  Calphurnia  to  the  fair  maiden, 
and  true  wife  of  yesterday?"  I  observed 
with  remorse  and  self-condemnation,  how 
grossly  I  had  erred  in  considering  Miss 
Seraphina's  various  and  admirable  learn- 
ing only  pedantry.  "Can  you  for  a  mo- 
ment think,  I  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  De- 
pay, that  this  will  be  the  life  of  Eudora 
always — that  she  will  always  find  her 
highest  enjoyment  in  this  glitter  and 
noise,  and  never  turn  her  thoughts  to  the 
high  and  noble  ends  of  life?  Believe  me 
sir,  if  this  be  your  opinion,  you  do  Eu- 
dora very  great  injustice— a*  thousands 
of  the  flippant  and  cynical  of  your  sex 
do  injustice  to  as  many  lovely  and  rational 
young  ladies,  whose  only  fault  is  a  fond- 
ness for  a  little  display  and  social  excite- 
ment. I  dare  to  say  that  nearly  every 
one  of  these  young  girls  will  make  good 
wives — I  know  as  much  of  Eudora.  You 
may  not  have  paid  attention  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  her  character,  Mr.  Depay," 
here  I  thought  Miss  Seraphina  indulged 
in  a  sly  smile,  "but  the  gentleman  who 
wins  her  affection  will  have  almost  a  per- 
fect wife.  She  is  intelligent,  sincere,  de- 
voted, and  with  rare  strength  of  charac- 
ter— I  know  scarcely  any  gentleman  who, 
in  my  opinion,  is  entitled  to  aspire  to 
her  hand.  But  this  is  too  severe.  The 
truest  happiness  for  woman  is  found  in 
the  possession  <  f  a  good  and  affectionate 
husband — one  who  throwing  aside  the 
fopperies  and  follies  of  youth,  like  her- 
self enters  courageously  and  resolutely 
upon  his  path  of  life,  determined  to  per- 
form his  social  and  religious  duties 
fully,  and  to  love  and  cherish  the  wife 
to  whom  he  is  attached,  before  and 
above  all  others.  Such  a  man  makes 
a  husband  who  is  more  to  his  wife 
than  the  blood  of  her  heart — such  a 
wife  is  the  crowning  glory  and  blessing 
of  man's  existence.  I  trust  you  may 
marry  happily  Mr.  Depay,  for  I  take 
much  interest  in  your  career— -and  I 
trust" — here  Miss  Seraphina  raised  her 
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fan  to  hide  the  smile  with  which  she  left 
the  room.  "I  trust  Eudora  after  giving  up 
hoops  as  she  is  Bure  to  do  cheerfully,  will 
secure  an  honest  and  devoted  husband." 
The  words  died  away  in  silence,  and  I 
felt,  0  Bong,  that  my  philosophy  was 
changed !  I  had  laughed  at  Miss  Sera- 
phina  frequently  and  bestowed  upon  her 
the  cognomen  of  old  maid : — after  her  de- 
parture I  revolved  the  propriety  of  strew- 
ing upon  my  head  some  ashes  from  the 
hearth  in  token  of  penitence  and  remorse. 
That  I  should  ever  have  maligned  that 
most  perfect  of  friends — whose  erudition 
was  so  profound,  whose  style  was  so 
brilliant,  and  whose  heart  so  admirable 
and  tender !  I  would  have  torn  my  hair — 
but  I  did  better.  I  went  to  my  apart- 
ment and  carefully  arranged  it,  in- 
tently criticised  my  boots,  and  with  a 
cowardly  and  palpitating  heart  descended 
to  Eudora. 


Cetera  desunt. 

For  how  could  I  have  the  miserable  bad 
taste,  0  Bong,  my  friend,  my  pitcher,  to 
Bay  aught  of  that  interview  when  one 


by  one  the  guests  had  retired  to  their 
apartments.    She  said  that  she  had  long 

but  that  shall  never  be.    Not  even 

the  page  that  goes  to  thy  friendly  eye*,  O 
Garcong,  shall  be  dowered  with  the  golden 
words  which  told  the  honest  Flur  Depay 
his  happiness,  and  proved  to  him  that 
something  more  than  the  hoops  had 
reigned  in  the  beauteous  thoughts  of — 
my — Eudora  I 

One  thing  only  mars  my  perfect  joy,  O 
Bong— one  thing  alone  has  made  me 
melancholy.  Never  more,  OBong  Gar- 
cong, shall  I  be  able  to  associate  with 
you.  I  feel  that  I  must  cut  you.  With 
the  wish  that  your  moustache  may  assume 
the  length  of  Colonel  Newcome's  had  he 
been  appointed  General  of  the  armies  in 
the  Crimea,  and  that  you  may  never 
know  a  lesser  happiness  than  falling  in 
love  with  and  marrying  some  second  Eu- 
dora—I  laugh  while  writing  such  fatuity, 
O  Bong — I  subscribe  myself,  0  Bong 
Garcong,  what  I  have  always  been, 

Your  devoted  friend, 

And  what  I  soon  expect  to  be, 
A  married  individual ; 

Flur  Depay. 
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?Tis  glorious  all  1  Here  nature  weds 
Her  mightiest  forms  to  haughtiest  heads, 
And  o'er  each  brow  a  halo  sheds  I 

Here,  throned  within  her  thunder  peaks, 
Against  the  sky,  she  leans  her  cheeks, 
And  mocks  the  lightning  as  it  wreaks 

Its  wrath  upon  her  sovereign  towers ; — 
Clad  in  the  simplest  robe  of  flowers, 
And  all  unmoved,  through  saddest  hours  1 

Here,  lavish  of  her  beauties  still, 
She  bids  her  blooms  the  vallies  fill, 
And  o'er  her  rook  she  pours  her  rill : 

Relieves,  with  swelling  steeps,  the  plain, 
Smoothes  rocky  height  to  vale  again, 
And  through  it  sends  a  silvery  vein; 
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That  now,  like  serpent  crouch'd  in  coil, 
Winds  silent  on,  in  search  of  spoil, — 
Now  stretch'd  at  length,  as  if  from -toil ! 

Anon,  her  murmur  takes  the  ear. 
Beyond  the  mountain  ledge,  that  sheer, 
Colossal  stands,  a  silent  Fear  I 

And,  o'er  it  foaming,  silver  white, 
The  cataract  leaps,  a  sheeted  sprite, 
Singing  a  chaunt  of  fierce  delight — 


As  if  of  Freedom, — as  it  goes. 

From  conquering  conflict  to  repose, 

In  meadows  where  each  wild  flower  blows. 

Thus,  from  the  embrace  of  Terror,  glide 

The  forms  of  Beauty,  side  by  side, 

And  crown  with  Love  the  heights  of  pride ! 

Thus,  hallowing  all  the  gloom,  they  grow 
To  Deities  of  grace, — and  glow, 
Wrapt  on  their  heights,  with  living  Bow, 

That,  from  the  sun,  through  bluest  skies, 
Still  catches  all  their  gorgeous  dyes, 
And  soothes  the  sad  to  human  eyes  1 

The  foaming  torrent  leaps  through  groves 
That  might  have  gladden'd  Sadi's  loves ; — 
Then,  meek,  through  quiet  valley  roves. 

As  if,  by  spells  of  Love  subdued, 

It  straight  forgot  each  mountain  feud ; 

Content,  no  longer  wild  and  rude, 

To  drink  in  odours  from  the  vale, 
And  'quite  the  flowers,  with  pretty  tale, 
Of  mountain  griefs, — the  angry  wail 

O'er  hostile  crags,  and  stubborn  bounds, 
Of  rock,  that  watery  force  confounds, — 
And  desperate  leap  that  still  astounds  1 

Ah !  wandering  lone, — away  from  men, 
To  see  great  height  and  gloomy  glen, 
And  pierce  the  skies  with  thoughtful  ken — 

To  feel  the  eager  soul  upspring, 

Buoyant,  as  born  for  rivalling 

The  mountain  Eagle's  mighty  wing — 

Track  the  great  billowy  range  of  height, 
That  rolls  in  surge,  with  scalps  of  white, 
'Till  vision  stops  itself  in  flight— 
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Make  pictures  with  the  mind  and  eye, 

Of  Titan  wall  and  arching  sky, 

And  watch  their  phantoms  flit  and  fly, 

Like  things  that  revel  in  the  shade, 

When,  as  of  old,  the  Gods  array'd 

The  woods, — and  fawns  and  satyrs  playM ! 

Or,  'neath  the  giant  summits  brood, 
Upon  the  Christian  God, — the  mood 
That  fashion'd  worlds,  and  call'd  them  good ; — 

That  made  them  frightful  to  the  thought, 
And  show'd  how  wonders  might  be  wrought, 
By  will  and  majesty  untaught : — 

And  gase  beyond,  to  realms  that  seem, 
The  abode  of  mystery  and  dream ; 
With  ever  and  anon,  a  gleam, 

To  cheer  the  doubt,  and  light  the  dark, 
Illume,  though  still  with  moment  spark: — 
The  dove  that  issued  from  the  ark ! — 

Beyond,  where,  seeking  heavenly  groves, 
Eternal  chase,  and  fruitful  loves, 
The  Red  man's  simple  fancy  roves ; — 

Where  still, — once  leapt  the  precipice, — 
The  gulph  which  erring  step  shall  miss, — 
He  wins  the  realms  of  perfect  bliss ; — 

A  fancy  not  more  vain  than  ours, 

Though  born  of  feebler  aims  and  powers,— 

Both  fancies  seeking  peace  in  flowers  1 

Ah  t.  thus  to  dream,  o'er  cliff  and  height, 
Great  range  of  sea,  with  ships  in  sight, 
The  sun  thrown  back  from  sails  of  white ; — 

Green  fields  below,  that  still  persuade 
The  happy  song,  of  bird  or  maid, 
And  Astrea  smiling  in  the  shade ; — 

And  thousand  charms  with  these,  that  tell 
Of  nymph  and  dryad ;  brook  and  dell ; 
Each  hallowed  with  a  crowning  spell ; 

The  common  earth,  meanwhile — the  towers, 
As  well  as  vales,  all  prankt  with  flowers, — 
That  sing  and  laugh  away  the  hours ; 

The  glad  young  waters,  leaping  free, 
Still  catching  rainbows  as  they  flee, 
And  bound  through  beams  eternally ; 
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With  none  beside,  the  bliss  to  share, 
The  soul  to  answer ;  and,  to  hear, 
When,  in  my  joy,  I  murmur,  "  There ! 

"  How  Beautiful  I"— To  feel  no  breast 
Exulting,  with  mine  own  to  rest, 
In  crags  above  the  Eagle's  nest ; — 

And  watch  with  me  the  wondrous  show, 
The  gorgeous  vision,  passing  slow 
Through  blue  above  and  green  below ! 

This  robs  from  charm  in  earth  and  skies  1 
We  ask  to  see  with  kindred  eyes, 
And  rapture's  self  demands  replies ; — 

Echoes  from  genial  founts — a  voice, 
That,  fashioned  by  our  spirit's  choice, 
Sings  out,  when  we  would  say,  "  Rejoice  l" 

Would  I  might  summon  one  to  see, 
And  drink  the  vision  in  with  mc, — 
One  dear  one,  dear  exceedingly  I 

To  whose  young  heart  mine  own  might  say 
"  This  is  a  God-appointed  day, 
And  all  the  world  is  out  at  play. 

"And  we  will  cunningly  devise 

To  see  these  sports  of  earth  and  skies, 

Both  looking  through  each  other's  eyes." 


THE  MARINER  OF  THE  LOIRE* 


FROM   "SOUS  LKS   FILITS."      BY  XMILI   SOUVBSTRS. 


PART  SECOND. 


The  evening  dews  were  falling  when 
the  two  boats  arrived  at  Meilleraie  and 
anchored  near  each  other — and  when 
Andrew  met  Mem  at  the  inn  all  clouds  of 
displeasure  had  disappeared.  The  youth 
made  no  allusion  to  what  had  passed,  and 
the  old  patroon,  appreciating  his  discre- 
tion, payed  in  friendly  words  what  he 
would  have  found  hard  to  pay  in  grati- 
tude. The  boatmen  of  other  barques, 
who  were  acquainted,  now  assembled  for 
the  evening  meal.  Master  Jacques,  alone, 
remained  in  his  boat — supping,  as  his 
custom  was,  upon  some  crusts  of  black 
bread,  dipped  in  brandy,  which  he  had 


brought  with  him.  Mem  had  found  at 
the  inn  Good  Man  Soriel,  the  oldest  of  all 
the  mariners  whom,  in  a  trifling  affair 
which  he  had,  an  ambitious  lawyer, 
wishing  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  the 
classics  called  the  Nestor  of  the  Loire.  His 
companions  had  taken  the  Homeric  remi- 
niscence of  the  man  of  law,  for  a  facial 
sobriquet  and  modified  it,  without  think- 
ing of  it,  by  calling  him  simply,  father 
"Nez  Tortr\ 

The  old  patroon  had  left  the  river  many 
years,  and  it  was  only  by  chance  that 
he  was  at  the  inn  as  his  nephew  was  con- 
fined at  home  by  illness  and  he  consent- 
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ed  to  take  his  boat  for  him  to  Orleans. 
Mem  and  he  had  known  each  other  in 
the  Vendean  war  and  they  both  now  re- 
collected that  their  last  meeting  had 
been  in  the  very  place  where  they  now 
were. 

"Do  you  recollect  it,  my  poor  boy?"  said 
Soriel,  who  in  his  quality  as  an  octogena- 
rian gave  this  youthful  epithet  to  all  who 
were  under  his  age :  "That  was  the  day 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  grand  army! — 
Do  you  remember  the  miserable  wretches 
huddled  together  on  the  shore,  and  pray- 
ing to  God  and  man  to  pass  over  to  the 
other  side  ?  There  were  more  than  40,- 
000,  and  but  8  little  boats  for  all." 

"Yes,"  saidMem,  "and to  see  the  poor 
women  run  when  the  boats  approached. 
'  Let  my  poor  wounded  husband — my 
dear  father — my  poor  son,  sick  son— a 
dying  youth,  go  across ;'  dear  creatures, 
they  asked  nothing  for  themselves." 

"  It  was  a  terrible  day,"  cried  Soriel, 
"and  I  never  think  of  it  without  the 
very  marrow  in  my  bones  trembling. 
I  saw  Mr.  de  Bonchamp,  who  was  dy- 
ing, he  was  almost  speechless,  still  he 
signed  for  the  priest  to  keep  near  him, 
and  spoke  to  him,  and  when  they  asked 
the  father  what  he  said,  he  repeated, 
always,  the  Bame  thing,  '  Do  not  kill  the 
prisoners.' " 

"  Notwithstanding  the  Blues  were  kill- 
ing us,"  replied  Mem,  with  bitterness. 

"Not  more  than  we  did  them,"  replied 
the  old  man. 

"In  those  times  no  person  valued  the 
life  of  another,  and  it  was  a  great  mira- 
cle if  they  valued  their  own  lives,  for  the 
Virgin  knows  how  hard  it  was  to  keep 
it.  When  it  was  saved  from  the  guillo- 
tine and  the  bullets,  it  had  to  be  saved 
from  famine,  and  that  was  no  little  thing. 
For  us,  the  Loire  had  become  a  battle- 
field, here  the  Chouans  sent  their  bullets 
upon  us,  under  the  pretence  that  we 
served  the  Whites;  there  the  royalists 
cannonaded  us,  under  the  pretext  that  we 
carried  provision  to  the  Blues.    So  every 


boat  was  deserted  and  the  mariners  took 
the  head  seeker's  bag,  or  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Carrier." 

"  To  become  NoyeursJ" 

"  Yes.  I  know  full  well  indeed  that 
there  are  some  in  the  Marine  who  have 
made  the  Loire  a  cemetery,  but  as  true 
as  I  am  a  baptised  christian — as  true  as 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  if  ever  I  meet 
one,  these  hands  will  themselves  avenge 
the  innocents  whom  he  murdered,"  said 
Mem. 

"You  will  never  meet  one,"  said  Soriel* 
"for  we  drove  them  from  us  and  forbid 
them  ever  coming  back  again,  under  pain 
of  dwelling  m  the  Chdteau  d'  Au*,  as  the 
saying  was  in  those  times,  but  let  us 
forget  it  all  if  we  can." 

As  the  other  mariners  were  but  little 
interested  in  the  recollections  of  the  old 
men,  they  had  left,  one  after  the  other, 
and  at  last  Andrew,  seeing  that  Etine  had 
disappeared,  concluded  to  return  to  his 
boat.  When  he  went  there,  Master 
Jacques  was  already  sound  asleep  in  the 
cabin  with  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Not 
wishing  to  sleep,  the  young  patroon  threw 
his  cloak  around  him  and  began  pacing 
the  deck,  occupied  with  his  thoughts. 
The  cold  was  not  so  severe,  and  the  night 
darker,  and  a  few  stars  faintly  twinkled 
through  the  gloom.  The  fog  was  plash- 
ing from  the  willows  in  the  Loire,  which 
was  mirrored,  here  and  there,  in  the 
stellar  light.  It  appeared  to  Andrew 
that  the  water  had  increased,  and  in 
some  instants  a  slight  cracking  was 
heard ;  but  he  scarcely  noticed  it,  so  bu- 
sy was  he  with  his  fancies.  The  last  few 
days  passed  in  sight  of,  or  with  Mem's 
niece,  had  revived  a  love  which  he  had 
thought  was  overcome,  and  he  longed  to 
know  if  his  hopes  could  be  granted.  As 
he  loved  devotedly,  and  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  his  life  depended  upon  the  an* 
swer  he  would  receive,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  deferred  the  moment  from  time 
to  time,  hoping  and  fearing  for  the  hour 
which  would  decide  all.  Whilst  engaged 


*  Name  of  a  chateau  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  When  the  prisoners  had  embarked  in  the 
boats  which  were  to  be  sunk  in  the  waters— they  asked  where  they  were  to  be  carried :  the  Noyeur* 
replied,  by  a  horrible  jeu  de  met  to  the  Chateau  <T  Au. 
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thus,  he  beard  a  slight  noise — some  one 
was  crossing  his  boat  to  reach  Mem's 
which  lay  by  it.  From  the  airy  ligntness 
of  the  step,  notwithstanding  the  darkness, 
Andrew  recognized  Etine.  She  stepped 
over  the  benches  with  great  precaution, 
and  was  about  putting  her  foot  upon  the 
other  boat,  when,  at  a  movement  of  An- 
drew, she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise and  fear. 

"  What  do  you  fear  Etine?"  said  the 
young  man,  gently,  as  he  stepped  to- 
wards her.    "  Do  you  not  know  me?" 

Although  the  tones  reassured  the  mai- 
den, she  seemed  more  bewildered,  drew 
back  a  step,  and  hastily  said,  as  if  her 
presence  in  the  boat,  at  that  hour,  re- 
quired an  explanation — that  she  had 
come  for  her  travelling  basket,  which  she 
had  forgotten  when  she  left  the  boat. 

"  You  fear  of  being  told  that  you  came 
to  meet  me,"  asked  Andrew  with  an  af- 
fectionate smile. 

"Holy  virgin!  they  would  do  me  a 
great  wrong,  then,  for  I  thought  you 
were  in  the  supper-room  with  my  uncle." 

"When  you  left  I  had  no  desire  to  re- 
main," replied  the  young  man,  "but  since 
I  find  you  here,  I  think  it  must  have 
been  the  good  God  who  led  me  back." 

"That  may  be,  my  master,"  said  Etine, 
who  in  spite  of  her  embarrassment  could 
not  give  up  "  her  mischief,  but  as  it  is 
not  the  ordinary  custom  to  send  mariners 
to  young  girls  in  the  guise  of  guardian 
angels,  whoever  finds  us  chatting  to- 
gether at  this  hour,  might  think  some 
other  person  sent  you." 

"Who?" 

"The  Devil !" 

"Well,  that  may  be  a  fib,"  said  An- 
drew, smiling,  "for  I  come — I  come— of 
my  own  accord." 

"That  is  almost  the  same  thing,"  plea- 
santly interrupted  the  young  girl.  "Come 
Andrew,  let  me  pass,  the  people  might 
return  with  my  uncle,  and  you  know  that 
would  be  a  great  shame  for  me." 

"No," said  Andrew,  advancing  towards 
her.  "No  Etine,  you  must  not  leave  now 
without  hearing  me.  I  was  just  at  this 
moment  asking  myself  when  I  could  find 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  you ;  since  my 
patron  saint  has  given  it  to  me,  I  will 


not  let  you  leave  without  telling ^you  of 
that  which  fills  my  heart  to  bursting." 

"It  is  useless,"  replied  Etine,  mis- 
chievously. "  I  know  the  recipe  for  all 
heart  burnings  master,  Andrew.  Go 
rather  and  see,  Merode  at  Challonnes,— 
she  knows  words  which  will  cure  like 
balm." 

"You  alone  can  speak  those  words, 
which  would  relieve  me,"  said  the  youth 
with  tender  sadness,  "  do  not  appear  to 
misunderstand  me,  Etine,  nor  sport  with 
my  pains  like  the  cat  would  with  the 
bird  she  holds  in  her  claws.  I  foar  so 
much,  that  I  will  displease  you,  that  I 
can  scarcely  speak  where  you  are.  So 
you  can  amuse  yourself  without  any  res- 
ponse on  my  part,  but  it  is  not  noble, 
and  I  know  you  will  not  sport  with  a 
man  who  would  find  it  easier  to  give  his 
blood,  drop  by  drop,  for  you,  than  to  ask 
you  if  you  will  give  him  your  love  1" 

His  tones  were  so  true  and  loyal,  that 
the  maiden  appeared  touched.  By  a 
movement  so  quiet  that  it  seemed  invol- 
untary, she  ^grasped  the  young  man's  arm 
and  pronounced  his  name  with  a  trem- 
bling voice.  Andrew  drew  her  near  to 
him,  with  an  exclamation  of  dclg 
and  was  about  to  renew  his  question ;  but 
she  suddenly  imposed  silence,  by  putting 
her  fingers  on  her  lips,  and  turned  to- 

"  1  thought  some  one  was  listening  to 
us,"  whispered  Etine." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  There  in  your  boat.  I  heard  some 
one  walking,  it  seemed  to  me  a  shadow 
passed." 

Andrew  went  up  and  looked  all  around. 
Every  thing  was  silent  in  the  boat,  the 
banks  of  the  river  deserted,  and  the 
lights  still  biased  through  the  windows 
at  the  inn. 

He  went  back  to  Etine,  telling  her, 
there  was  nothing  to  fear,  and  embold- 
ened by  her  silence,  he  spoke  more  freely 
of  his  love,  his  hopes  and  his  future  de- 
signs. The  maiden  was  evidently  labor- 
ing under  anxiety  as  well  as  affection, 
while  the  young  man  leant  towards  her 
and  pressed  her  ro  reply. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  the  Saints,  Etine," 
said  he:  "I  pray  you  to  say    but   one 
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word,  one  single  word,  that  you  lore  me, 
I  ask  nothing  which  you  might  blush  for. 
If  you  could  see  the  depths  of  my  heart, 
you  would  know  that  I  am  speaking  to 
you  as  I  would  to  a  priest  who  receives 
my  first  confession." 

The  maiden  raised  her  head,  there 
was  an  expression  of  seriousness  upon 
her  face  which  the  mariner  had  never 
before  seen.  She  looked  at  him  steadily 
and  tenderly. 

"  I  do  believe  you,  Andrew.  I  know 
that  you  are  frank,  honest  and  brave — 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  deceive  a  poor 
creature,  whose  father  and  mother  lie  in 
the  graveyard — so  I  will  not  reply  in  the 
Billy  manner  I  use  to  speak  to  young 
men.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  esteem  you 
above  all  others,  but  you  must  ask  my 
uncle.  I  have  no  other  parent  now,  and 
I  will  obey  him  in  ail  things.  Get  his 
good  will,  and  I  promise  you,  my  An- 
drew, that  you  will  not  have  to  wait 
long  for  my  consent," 

'•  Very  well  answered,  indeed !"  cried 
a  third  voice,  and  uncle  Mem  stood  be- 
fore them.  He  was  followed  by  father 
Soriel  and  Francis,  who  stood  in  the  rear 
with  a  hang  dog  look.  The  young  cou- 
ple started  up,  but  Mem  came  to  his 
niece  and  took  her  by  the  hand. 

"You  spoke  bravely,"  he  said,  with 
emotion,  "and  I  wish  every  marine  on  the 
Loire  could  hare  heard  you.  KiBS  me, 
you  are  an  honest  girl."  Etine  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck. 

"  Only,"  added  the  pafcroon,  "  it  would 
be  better  to  choose  another  place,  and  a 
different  hour ;  tete-a-tetes  by  moonlight 
are  unhealthy." 

Andrew  hastened  to  explain  that 
their  meeting  was  entirely  accidental. 

"  That  is  quite  another  thing,"  replied 
father  Soriel,  "  and  Francis  lied  when  he 
told  us  that  you  had  made  an  assignation 
on  the  boat." 

"  And  it  was  his  step  I  heard,"  said 
Etine  quickly. 

"  May  God  forgive  him,  but  since  he 
thought  I  was  acting  wrong,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  tell  me  as  a  good 
cousin,  than  to  denounce  me  to  others." 

Francis  hung  his  head  without  reply- 
ing. 


"  Don't  reproach  him  any  more,"  said 
Men;,  "the  poor  fellow  is  punished 
enough  by  your  not  fancying  him." 

"  And  to  stop  all  further  proceedings 
from  him,  let  us  give  the  patroon  leave 
to  follow  the  current  of  his  heart,"  re- 
plied old  Soriel. 

••  What  objection  have  you  to  Andrew, 
Mem  ?" 

"  None,"  replied  Etine's  uncle. 

"  Then  it  is  all  fixed,"  said  the  Nez 
Tort,  gaily,  "  and  I  invite  myself  to  the 
wedding,  to  be  first  groomsman." 

The  patroon  held  his  hand  to  Andrew, 
who  grasped  it,  incapable  of  speaking,  and 
the  young  girl  leaning  on  her  uncle, 
smiled  and  wept  at  the  same  time.  Even 
the  Nestor  of  the  Loire  was  seen  to  pass 
his  callous  fist  over  his  eyes. 

M  Come,  come,"  said  he,  "enough  of 
this ;  these  memories  of  our  youth  move 
us ;  it  is  in  vain  the  oak  grows  old  my 
friend  Mem ;  there  is  always  a  little  sap 
remaining,  which  will  be  heard  when 
brought  to  the  fire.  But  it  is  almost  mid- 
night, and  I  think  we  had  better  defer 
further  business  until  to-morrow,  especi- 
ally as  I  see  some  one  who  may  hear  us." 

"  It  is  my  father,"  replied  Andrew. 

"  Master  Jacques,"  repeated  Mem. 

"  Pardieu,  I  had  forgotten  him,  and  to 
marry  Etine  you  must  get  his  consent  as 
well  as  mine." 

"  I  am  ready  to  do  my  duty,"  said  An- 
drew, going  to  meet  his  father,  whilst 
father  Nez-Tori,  foreseeing  a  family  con- 
sultation, discreetly  left  with  Francis. 

In  the  meantime,  master  Jacques  slow- 
ly approached  the  helm  of  the  boat,  took 
off  his  coat  and  laid  it  on  a  coil  of  rope, 
then  taking  one  of  the  pointed  poles,  he 
examined  the  end  of  it  and  remained  for 
Borne  time  motionless,  as  if  he  waited  for 
a  signal.  Suddenly  the  clock  began  to 
strike,  and  twelve  rolled  out  on  the  mid- 
night air.  Master  Jacques  seemed  to 
count  them,  then  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  boat ;  at  that  moment  Andrew  joined 
him  and  called  him  ;  but  he  did  not  no- 
tice him,  continued  his  route,  passed  Mem 
and  took  his  station  at  the  extremity  of 
the  boat.  By  the  light  of  the  stars,  then 
more  brilliant,  could  be'  distinctly  seen 
his  livid  features;  his  half  opened  lips, 
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from  which  no  breath  seemed  to  issue — 
his  fixed  eyes  glaring  upon  the  wafers, 
like  a  dweller  of  the  grave-yard,  risen  to 
accomplish  some  supernatural  work. — 
Etine  rushed  behind  her  uncle  with  a 
fearful  cry  and  Andrew  rejoined  them  in 
speechless  astonishment. 

"  May  heaven  defend  us/'  said  he  at 
length,  "  his  soul  has  awakened  without 
advertising  his  body.  I  now  remember  in 
my  infancy  my  mother  used  to  follow 
him." 

"He  is  a  night-walker"*  said  Mem,  with 
something  of  fe.ir  mingled  with  compas- 
sion ;  "  poor  man,  some  shepherd  of  So- 
logne  has  cast  a  charm  upon  him." 

"  Look,  look — what  is  he  doing  there?" 
cried  the  young  girl. 

Master  Jacques  had  indeed  raised  his 
pole  and  struck  upon  the  waters  with 
savage  rage;  running  from  one  end  of 
the  boat  to  the  other, — he  seemed  to  be 
seeking  for  some  invisible  object,  which 
appeared  to  him  from  time  to  time — for 
he  struck  again  and  again  upon  the  wa- 
ters, and  half  uttered  words  could  be 
heard — "  Once  more — knock  it  over — here 
—further  off— the  river  is  full  of  heads  /" 

"  God  in  heaven,  do  you  hear  ?"  asked 
Mem,  grasping  Andrew's  arm.  "  What 
is  it  he  is  saying !" 

44 1  know  not,"  muttered  Andrew,  turn- 
ing pale. 

Mem  niade  a  sign  for  father  Soriel  to 

approach  and  look  at  master  Jacques. 

The  old  man  did  so— -was  amazed,  and 

#then  with  a  low,  determined  voice,  said — 

M  U  is  himself " 

"Who?"  demanded  Mem. 

"Down!  down  with  the  robber  I"  inter- 
rupted the  night-walker,  who  continued 
to  strike  the  waters  with  savage  eager- 
ness. 

"  That  is  it,"  cried  the  old  man.  "  He 
dreams  of  the  scuttled  boats  and  that  he 
is  assisting  in  the  marriages  of  Carrier. 
Ah  I  well  do  I  remember — yes,  yes — he 
is  Jacques  the  Noyeur  /" 

This  terrible  revelation  was  received  by 
as  many  cries  as  there  were  listeners;  but 
with  Etine  and  Andrew  it  was  one  of 


grief  and  pain — with  Mem  of  ungovern- 
able rage.  He  rushed  to  Jacques,  grasp- 
ed him  by  the  body  and  was  about  to 
hurl  him  into  the  river,  when  the  old  pat- 
roon  withheld  him : 

"Go,  go,  father  Soriel,"  cried  Mem, 
shaking  him  off;  "I  have  sworn  that  the 
day  I  met  one  of  these  scoundrels  in  my 
path,  I  would  rid  the  marine  of  him." 

He  was  about  to  seize  the  night-walker 
again,  whom  the  violence  of  the  attack 
had  awakened,  but  Andrew  threw  him- 
self before  him  and  implored  pardon  for 
his  father.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
fury  of  Mem  fell  suddenly  upon  the  young 
man. 

"You  forbid  it,"  cried  he,  "that  is 
right,  you  are  of  the  same  race ;  you  ap- 
prove of  what  has  been  done,  and  were 
occasion  to  offer,  you  would  do  the  same 
yourself— the  wolf's  blood  never  lies." 

"  Speak  not  so,  Master  Mem,"  inter- 
rupted the  young  man  gently,  "you  know 
that  I  cannot  now  reply  to  you,  that  he 
who  has  given  me  life  is  there,  and  God 
has  commanded  me  to  respect  him." 

"And  did  he  command  you  to  steal  my 
friendship?"  replied  the  patroon.  "Why 
did  you  conceal  from  me  that  you  were 
his  son  ?" 

"  Because  I  knew  it  not  myself." 

Mem  made  a  gesture  of  incredulity. 

"  Upon  my  eternal  salvation  I  did  not 
know  it,"  said  Andrew  with  energy. 

"He  can  tell  you  so  himself." 

"  Do  you  dare  to  invoke  the  testimony 
of  an  execrable  Noyeurt"  cried  Mem. 

"I  have  no  other,"  said  Andrew  gently. 

"  That  may  be,"  replied  the  patroon  of 
the  white  flag — "  but  the  uncle  who  has 
the  charge  of  a  niece  that  is  a  minor,  has 
the  power  to  choose  her  husband,  is  it 
not  so  ?  Well,  rather  than  give  mine  to 
the  son  of  one  of  Carrier's  executioners,  I 
would  tie  a  mill-stone  about  her  neck — 
lead  her  to  the  highest  arch  of  the  bridge 
at  Pirmie  and  cast  her  head  foremost  into 
the  Loire." 

Etine  shuddered  and  Andrew  tried  to 
reply,  but  Mem  gave  him  no  time.  He 
put  his    arm    around    his  half-fainting 
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niece,  and  immediately  took  her  to  the 
inn,  where  Soriel  and  Francis  followed. 
The  poor  youth  sank  upon  a  bench  with 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands.    This  sud- 
den crushing  of  all  his  hopes  nearly  de- 
prived him  of  reason,  but  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  bravely  determined  to  master 
his  emotions,  and  recollecting  his  father, 
looked  around  for  him ;  but  master  Jac- 
ques was  no  longer  there.    As  soon  as  he 
found  himself  unnoticed,  he  silently  took 
up  his  coat  and  left  for  Nantes.    After 
seeking  him  in  vain,  in  the  boat,  Andrew 
left  for  the  inn,  but  concluded  to  return 
and  wait  for  him  in  the  boat,  there  think- 
ing over  the  dreary  future,  knowing  full 
well  that  Mem  would  never  relent,  and 
Etine  remain  submissive  to  the  last,  the 
young  man  passed  the  rest  of  the  dreary, 
hopeless  night.    At  day-break  ho  made 
preparations  for  departure.    Mem's  boat 
had  already  left,  and  Andrew  saw  it  glid- 
ing along,  Mem  at  the  helm  and  Francis 
seated  before  him.    He  cast  at  the  young 
patroon  a  look  of  insolent  triumph.    An- 
drew did  not  notice  it.    His  eyes  were 
seeking  the  young  girl,  but  he  saw  her 
not,  perhaps  she  had  concealed  herself  in 
the  cabin  to  hide  her  grief  from  all  eyes. 
The  young  patroon  felt  as  if  his  heart 
were  breaking,  but  manfully  surmounting 
his  feelings,  and  findi      none  of  his  peo- 
ple on  the  boat,  he  went  to  the  inn  to  or- 
der their  departure. 

At  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  all  the 
mariners  had  assembled  around  father 
Net  Tort,  who  was  speaking  rapidly.  On 
seeing  him,  he  stopped,  and  when  An- 
drew advanced,  all  gave  way  and  left  him 
alone.  Andrew  had  a  vague  conscious- 
ness that  some  resolution  had  been  form- 
ed respecting  him,  and  the  blood  rushed 
to  his  face,  but  he  was  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated. Looking  at  his  men,  he  told  them 
it  was  time  to  set  off.  The  men  turned 
their  heads  aside  without  replying,  and 
remained  in  their  places;  he  repeated  his 
orders  and  bade  them  follow  him.  The 
men  visibly  embarrassed,  looked  towards 
father  Soriel,  who  then  stepped  up  to  An- 
drew and  said: 

14  We  were  speaking  of  you  Andrew, 
and  you  have  just  como  in  time." 
The  young  man  was  struck  with  his 


serious  tone  and  his  not  shaking  his 
hand,  which,  among  the  mariners  of  the 
Loire  is  not  only  customary,  but  a  pledge 
of  brotherhood. 

"You  know  that  the  mariners  of  the 
Loire  have  sworn  against  the  Noycurs. 
Every  one  has  made  oath  to  make  war 
upon  them,  and  as  you  cannot  keep  the 

oath  since  Jacques  is  your  father " 

"Well,"  replied  Andrew  irritated  at 
the  old  man's  slowness. 

"  Those  who  cannot  obey  the  laws  of 
the  fraternity,"  answered  he  with  hesita- 
tion, "  can  no  more  have  a  part  in  it." 

"As  much  as  to  say,"  replied  the  young 
man,  his  breast  heaving  violently,  "  that 
you  will  prevent  my  going  on  the  river 
any  more?" 
Soriel  made  a  negative  gesture. 
"No  one  can  keep  your  boat  out  of  the 
river,"  replied  he ;  "  but  not  one  member 
of  the  marine  of  the  Loire  must  hereafter 
assist  you  in  navigating  it." 

"  Speak  out  at  once,"  cried  Andrew, 
striking  his  hands  violently;  "and  say 
that  you  wish  to  rid  yourselves  of  an 
honest,  industrious  patroon,  one  who 
knows  his  calling  and  excels  most  of  you." 
"  No,  no,  on  the  faith  of  a  man,  it  is 
not  that,"  interrupted  an  athletic  mari- 
ner, with  a  face  the  color  of  red  copper ; 
"  Father  Nea  Tort  has  wished  to  soften 
things  and  spoilt  all;  I  will  tell  yon 
the  plain  trnth:  we  mariners  of  th& 
Loire,  like  a#  others,  have  our  repu- 
tation, and  we  will  not  have  among 
us  an  infamous  person.  We  drove  your  « 
father  from  us  because  he  was  a  scoun- 
drel, you  must  also  go,  because  yon 
are  your  father's  son." 

The  mariners  approved  this  speech. 
Andrew  looked  around  with  flashing  eyes. 
"  Very  well,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  rage ;  "  I  now  see  that  the  no- 
ble body  of  mariners  can  punish  children 
for  their  fathers;  without  any  disgrace 
one  can  be  a  lout  like  Barral,  a  drunkard 
like  Ileniot,  a  thief  like  Monell,  a  fool 
like  Ardouin,  but  to  be  worthy  of  remain- 
ing among  you,  it  is  necessary,  at  least, 
to  be  a  bastard  like  fat  John." 

These  particular  insults,  addressed  to 
each  of  the  company  present,  excited  them 
to  madness,  and,  with  a  yell,  fat  John 
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rushed  upon  Andrew,  but  father  Soriel 
threw  himself  between,  and  just  at  that 
instant  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  from  the 
Loire  reached  the  inn,  in  long,  sad  and 
portentous  notes ;  every  voice  was  silent 
as  if  by  enchantment. 

"Have  you  heard  ?"  cried  father  So- 
riel. 

44  It  is  the  note  of  warning !"  cried 
every  one,  rushing  to  the  door  and  win- 
dows. 

A  small  boat  was  seen  rapidly  descen- 
ding the  river  with  a  blue  and  white  sig- 
nal fastened  to  it 

44  The  ice  is  in  the  river !  The  ice  is  in 
the  river  !"  cried  the  men  with  one  voice, 
and  forgetting  Andrew  in  the  exigency  of 
the  moment,  they  ran  to  the  boats  and  set 
off— hoping  to  arrive  at  their  destination 
before  the  ice  came  upon  them. 

It  being  impossible  for  him  to  follow, 
the  young  patroon  went  to  his  boat,  and 
after  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
shield  it  from  impending  danger,  he 
leaned  upon  the  helm,  looking  manfully 
forward.  His  boat  remained  alone,  black 
and  motionless,  whilst  the  river  was  dot- 
ted with  the  sails  of  those  who  had  driven 
him  from  their  midst,  and  through  the 
morning's  fog  was  dimly  seen  a  barque 
from  which  the  faint  sounds  of  a  flute  were 
heard.  It  was  Mem's  barque,  going  to- 
wards Nantes,  bearing  away  with  Etine 
every  hope  of  his  life. 

Whilst  Andrew  was  thus  forcibly  de- 
tained at  Meilleraie,  master  Jacques  had 
continued  his  route  and  arrived  at  Nantes, 
where  the  mysterious  letter  called  him. 
It  was  the  first  time  for  more  than  twenty 
years  that  he  had  seen  that  city,  to  which 
such  horrible  recollections  were  attached. 
He  rapidly  crossed  it  and  went  towards  a 
well  known  faubourg,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  the  house  he  sought.  Isolated  and 
in  front  of  all  others,  it  looked  like  a 
lonely  sentinel  watching  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  A  high  cloistered 
wall,  strewn  on  the  top  with  broken  glass, 
enclosed  it  on  all  sides,  and  hid  all  but 
the  roof.  When  he  saw  it,  master  Jacques 
slackened  his  steps:  the  blood  rushed  to 
his  heart  That  solitary  house  he  had 
visited  many  days  in  that  fatal  time,  the 
memory  of  which,  even  now,  disturbed 


his  sleeping  hours.  The  same  person 
then  resided  there,  whom  he  was  about 
to  see ;  it  was  the  last  survivor  of  that 
terrible  committee  which  had  organised 
the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  west,  and  made 
Nantes  the  vein  through  which  the  no- 
blest blood  in  Vendee  was  poured  out. 
Thrown  in  the  tornado  of  the  revolution, 
at  an  age  when  passion  sets  the  ideas  in 
flames,  and  when  ignorance  of  life  preci- 
pitated him  always  to  the  absolute,  he 
had  been  inflexible  in  what  he  believed 
the  truth  and  implacable  in  the  means  of 
causing  it  to  triumph.  Possessed  of  a 
gloomy  and  indomitable  nature,  he  took 
the  rashness  of  his  will  for  principle, 
and  like  many  others  of  his  time,  he  had 
been  driven  on  from  violence  to  violence, 
until  he  had  sunk  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  infamy.  The  punishment  had  been  ter- 
rible ;  hunted  from  the  society  of  men, 
like  Ixion  on  his  wheel,  he  had  been  con- 
demned for  more  than  twenty-five  years  to 
roll  over  the  horrible  past  in  that  remote 
dwelling,  of  which  public  opinion  had 
constituted  itself  the  vigilant  jailor. 

After  some  moments  of  hesitation,  mas- 
ter Jaques  turned  an  enclosure  and  dis- 
covered a  small  gate,  nearly  concealed,  on 
which  he  struck.  lie  had  struck  re- 
peatedly and  was  about  turning  away 
when  a  step  was  heard  crisping  the  sand 
in  one  of  the  walks,  and  a  feeble  and 
cracked  voice  demanded  what  he  wanted* 

"Open,"  said  master  Jacques,  4II  was 
sent  for.'1  The  bcdta  were  slowly  drawn, 
one  after  anothen,  the  gate  opened  a  nar- 
row passage  and  the  Noyeur  found  him* 
self  before  an  old  woman  wearing  a  nun's 
habit. 

44  Sister  Clara,"  cried  he,  uncovering 
his  head. 

44  Who  calls  me  ?"  demanded  the  nun. 

44  What !  am  I  bo  changed  that  you  no 
longer  know  me  ?"  replied  the  astonished 
Noyeur. 

The  old  woman  raised  two  eyes,  resem- 
bling a  statue's,  towards  him. 

44  Sister  Clara  no  longer  sees  a  human 
face,"  replied  she  coldly; 44  but  from  your 
voice — yes — it  must  be  cousin  Jacques. 
Come,  he  must  see  you  quickly." 

She  went  before  him,  feeling  her  way 
with  a  small  knotty  stick,  through  what 
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had  once  been  a  magnificent  garden,  but 
now  was  a  mass  of  tangled  weeds,  briers 
and  decayed  vegetation ;  and  only  when 
he  came  to  a  small  parterre  in  front  of  the 
door,  did  Jacques  see  any  thing  to  remind 
him  of  the  splendors  of  the  past  A  care- 
ful hand  still  tended  those  flowers,  and 
here  and  there  the  winter  heliotrope 
raised  its  odorous  clusters  upon  which 
the  hoar  frost  glittered  in  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  Seated  near  the  door  in 
an  arm-chair,  a  flood  of  golden  sunshine 
falling  upon  him,  was  an  invalid  gasping 
for  his  breath,  with  his  head  supported 
on  his  hand.  Birds  came  to  pick  among 
the  flowers  at  his  feet  and  the  pigeons 
sweetly  cooed  over  his  head  in  the  genial 
rays.  Jacques  stopped  as  he  recognised 
his  great  cousin,  as  he  always  called  the 
old  member  of  the  revolutionary  commit- 
tee. 

.  In  spite  of  the  ravages  of  disease  he 
still  preserved  the  same  expression  of  au- 
dacious energy.  The  yellowish  brown 
hair  cut  close  to  the  forehead,  displayed 
in  bold  relief  the  thick,  heavy  eyebrows, 
beneath  which  rolled  two  dark  and  deep 
orbits — the  noBe  was  firm  and  bent  like 
an  eagle's  beak — the  thin  lips  firmly  com- 
pressed, and  lastly,  his  head  rested  upon 
one  of  those  short  necks,  the  never-fail- 
ing sign  of  a  blood  hound's  nature. 

"Does  he  sleep?"  demanded  sister  Cla- 
ra. 

Jacques  replied  in  the  affirmative  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Speak  louder,"  replied  the  nun  with 
severity,  "his  hours  are  numbered — he 
must  be  awakened." 

The  sick  man  heard,  opened  his  eyes 
and  immediately  recognised  Jacques. 

"  Have  you  come  at  last?  but  no  mat- 
ter, I  have  time  yet,"  said  he,  making  an 
effort  to  rise. 

Sister  Clara  shook  the  pillow  on  which 
he  reclined,  and  as  she  did  so,  he  looked 
behind  the  Noyeur. 

"Are  you  alone  ?"  cried  he.  "  Where 
is  your  son?" 

"  Absent,"  replied  Jacques,  not  willing 
to  tell  what  had  passed  at  Meilleraie. 

The  harsh  eye  of  the  sick  man  was 
fastened  upon  him. 


"  Did  he  not  refuse  to  come?"  deman- 
ded he,  "lie  not." 

"  I  have  told  the  truth,"  said  Jacques 
tranquilly. 

"  But  it  was  he  I  wished  to  see,"  said 
the  grand  cousin  in  a  tone  of  chagrin. 

"  What  matters  the  absence  of  the  son 
if  the  father  is  here  ?  Can  he  not  exe- 
cute your  orders — he  has  done  it  before," 
said  the  man  in  a  dry  tone. 

Jacques  trembled  and  cast  down  his 
head.  The  dying  man  raised  his  with  an 
indomitable  expression. 

"You  are  right,  sister  Clara,"  said  he 
bitterly,  "he  faithfully  obeyed  me  the 
day  when  he  saved  your  life  at  the  risk 
of  his,  and "  he  stopped. 

"  And  yours,"  finished  the  blind  nun, 
"  that  is  a  memory  that  will  endure  to  be 
recalled.  He  had  the  courage  to  save  the 
life  of  a  poor  nun,  only  because  she  was 
a  friend  of  his  mother  whilst  at  a  con- 
vent.   Ton  see  I  have  not  forgotten  it." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  said  the  sick  man 
somewhat  impatiently,  "  when  all  have 
turned  against  me,  when  every  one  have 
abandoned  me,  you  only  have  come  to 
offer  your  services — I  do  not  say  your 
consolations." 

"  God  alone  can  console,"  replied  the 
sister  calmly. 

"  Well,  you  alone  have  given  me  your 
care  then,"  continued  the  old  man,  "for 
twenty-five  years  I  have  had  one  to  watch 
over,  economise  and  work  for  me,  never- 
theless I  have  not  been  less  alone.  No 
matter,  you  have  given  what  others  re- 
fused, and  I  am  not  ashamed  at  feeling 
obliged  to  you." 

"  Tou  need  not  feel  obliged,"  said  the 
nun,  in  a  cold,  steely  voice.  "  What  I 
have  done  was  from  duty,  not  choice ;  I 
wish  to  acquit  myself  for  the  honor  of 
men  and  glory  of  God." 

"  So,"  said  the  invalid,  putting  his 
hands  on  the  rim  of  the  chair  to  rise, 
"nothing  was  for  me;  you  have  looked 
upon  me  as  a  punishment  which  would 
purchase  your  faults ;  you  have  lived  in 
my  solitude  for  twenty-five  years  without 
one  emotion  of  sympathy." 

"  An  abyss  was  between  us,"  said  the 
nun  calmly.    "You  could  cross  it  upon 
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the  cross  of  the  Saviour,  you  would  not 
do  h;  let  Christ  judge\  you/' 

"And  therefore  you  have  refused  my 
property,"  cried  the  dying  man,  raising 
his  voice,  "  having  done  nothing  for  me 
from  kindness,  you  will  not  have  my 
1  gratitude.  Tour  God  alone  must  pay 
you.  Well,  go  to  your  prayer,  I  no  long- 
er wish  you — go  saint,  whose  generosity 
is  a  curse !  Beyond  these  walls  which 
save  so  long  imprisoned  me,  I  have  a 
thought  there  are  souls  less  bigoted.  Yes, 
the  time  will  come  when  I  shall  be  judg- 
ed less  harshly.  I  am  sure  if  that  world 
which  has  proscribed  me  could  now  speak, 
its  voice  would  be  more  merciful." 

*'  listen,"  interrupted   the   nun.     A 
hue  and  cry  was  raised  without  the  walls. 
Ton  could  distinguish  the  name  of  the 
dying  man   mingled  with    curses   and 
threats.    Almost  at  the  same  instant  a 
shower  of  stones  flew  over  the  walls,  and 
dashing  upon  the  parterre  crushed  the 
flowers — the  fugitive  birds   flew  away. 
The  invalid  uttered  a  feeble  cry — the 
paleness  of  death  was  replaced  by  a  still 
more  livid  look.    He  had  heard  the  deri- 
sfre  laughter  of  the  children  who  were 
flying  after  their  daily  attack  upon  the 
cursed  house.    For  many  years  this  in- 
salt  had  been  daily  renewed  on  their 
leaving  school,  and  the  terrible  compan- 
ion of  Carrier  could  never  become  accus- 
tomed to  it :  he  who  hurled  defiance  at 
all  anathemas,  cowered  like  a  whipped 
hound  under  the  insults  of  children.  His 
feeble  hands  was  raised  with  an  effort  to 
wipe  the  drops  of  sweat  which  covered 
his  forehead. 

"  The  world  has  replied,"  said  sister 
Clara  after  a  short  silence. 

"  Not  the  world,"  murmured  the  dying 
man;  "but  hatred — leave  me,  leave  me." 
The  nun  turned  her  head  and  fixing 
her  marble  eyes  upon  the  gasping  man 
as  if  she  could  pierce  through  the  deep 
darkness  which  enveloped  her,  and  rais- 
ing her  hand  with  awful  solemnity,  said 
"One  more  hour  is  still  spared  to  you, 
npent!" 

She  turned  slowly  and  disappeared  in 
the  house.  Jacques  followed  her  with 
staring  eyes,  as  if  she  were  a  phantom 
of  divine  justice.    When^she  disappear- 


ed there  was  a  long  silence.  The  dying 
man  made  a  supreme  effort  to  recover 
himself,  and  in  a  half  delirium,  broken 
by  convulsive  spasms,  said — 

"Me  repent ! — they  don't  know  me — 
fools ! — who  believe.    Let  them  wait" 

His  voice  ceased  although  his  lips  still 
moved,  and  Jacques  approached  him  to 
render  him  assistance,  believing  his  soul 
had  departed.  He  took  his  hands  and 
called  him  by  his  name.  His  stiffened 
eyelids  half  opened,  a  jet  of  life  colored 
his  features,  as  he  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
draw  his  old  companion  near  him. 

"Hear  me — your  son  is  a  brave  mari- 
ne]?— all  I  possess  belongs  to  him — all;" 
and  as  Jacques  was  about  to  interrupt 
him  with  thanks: 

"Quick,  in  the  cushion,  feel — what  is 
it?" 
"A  portfolio,"  said  the  Noyeur. 
"That  is  it — your  son — all — honest  men 
whom  honest  men  have  left  poor — the 
cursed  scoundrel  will  enrich  him.  In 
spite  of  them  I  shall  finish  by  one  good 
act." 

A  smile  of  irony  glaced  over  his  cold 
features  as  the  death  rattle  stopped  his 
voice.  Jacques  called  sister  Clara,  who 
came  with  the  same  immovable  counte- 
nance, and  slowly  knelt  by  the  chair, 
whilst  the  Koyeur  held  the  dying  head. 
All  there  remained  in  perfect  silence — 
the  sun  was  almost  gone-— the  birds  were 
still — an  icy  sadness  reigned  around.  At 
lastwhen  the  latest  rays  left  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  the  dying  man  started  and  heaved 
a  last  sigh.  Jacques  bent  forward,  lis- 
tened a  moment  and  placed  his  hands  up- 
on his  lips.  The  blind  nun  raised  her 
head. 

u  Is  he  in  the  hands  of  his  Qodf"  she 
asked. 
"Yes." 

She  quickly  arose. 

"Then  my  trial  is  at  last  ended.  Oh 
Lord,  thou  hast  drawn  me  like  a  second 
Daniel,  from  the  lion's  den.  Blessed  be 
thy  holy  name!?  and  signing  herself 
twice  with  the  holy,  cross,  she  slowly  with- 
drew. 

The  Noyeur  cast  around  a  frightened 
look,  and  concealing  the  portfolio  in  his 
bosom,  left,  whilst  the  corpse,  its  head 
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resting  upon  the  back  of  the  chair  as  if 
its  livid  features  still  wished  to  defy  hea- 
ven, remained  abandoned  in  the  heavy 
dew  which  descended  with  the  darkness! 

After  Jacques  had  left  the  garden  he 
wandered,  half  delirious,  along  without 
end  or  aim,  until  he  came  near  an  old  di- 
lapidated inn  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
there  recovering  himself  somewhat,  he 
entered  and  demanded  supper.  An  old 
woman  was  knitting  near  the  fire  place 
by  the  light  of  a  torch.  She  was  visibly 
surprised  at  the  entrance  of  a  guest,  and 
asked  what  he  would  have.  A  few  crusts 
of  bread  dipped  in  brandy  supplied  him, 
and  swallowing  it  hastily,  he  withdrew 
to  his  chamber  which  overlooked  the  river. 

"Whilst  Andrew's  father  sought  in  in- 
toxication and  sleep  forgetfulness  of 
the  past,  not  far  from  him  watched  one 
whose  every  hope  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  past.  Opposite  the  inn,  across  the 
river,  rose  a  small  square  tower,  darkly 
sketched  upon  the  horizon.  It  was  the 
flouring  mill  of  Francis1  mother.  Etine 
had  been  there  for  some  hours  in  compa- 
ny with  her  uncle,  who  had  just  left  in 
company  with  his  nephew,  to  secure 
their  boat  from  the  ice  which  began  to 
appear  in  the  river — after  a  few  ques- 
tions Etine's  aunt  led  her  to  a  small 
chamber  in  the  upper  story,  and  left  her, 
telling  her  she  would  sleep  as  soundly  as 
a  child  of  three  years  until  the  next 
morning,  rocked  by  her  mother,  the  good 
river.  But  the  poor  girl  remained  sleep- 
less; she  knew  then  her  uncle  would 
never  give  his  consent  for  her  to  marry 
the  son  of  a  noycur,  and  torn  with  a  thou- 
sand contending  emotions,  she  paced  the 
chamber  in  hopeless  sorrow.  The  tears 
fell  from  her  eyes  like  large  drops  of 
summer  rain.  Many  hours  were  so 
passed — at  length  her  tears  were  ex- 
hausted, her  swollen  eyelids  closed,  and 
sighing  like  a  grieving  child  she  sunk 
upon  the  bed  and  slept  with  her  arms 
crossed  over  her  forehead.  A  low,  deep 
and  prolonged  murmur  awakened  her. 
By  degrees  it  came  nearer  and  increased. 
It  was  a  powerful  and  progressive  rolling 
of  the  waters.  Soon  lights  were  seen 
glancing  about — the  bell  tolled  from  St. 
Peter's,  and  a  •  loud  voice  rose  in  the 


midnight  darkness.  "The  ice!  the  ice  I9' 
This  terrible  cry  was  uttered  by  messen- 
gers from  the  head  of  the  Loire,  who 
rushed  through  cities,  villages  and  ham- 
lets upon  their  palpitating  horses,  sha- 
king their  flaming  torches.  At  Meil- 
leraie  a  man  had  arrived  half  dead,  and  * 
Archer,  taking  his  torch  and  a  fresh 
horse,  rushed  towards  Nantes  to  inform 
the  inhabitants. 

The  news  spread  like  wild  fire,  and  in 
an  instant  almost  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  bordered  with  a  moving  multitude, 
and  the  bridges  crowned  with  a  garland 
of  living  heads.  Every  thing  which 
could  break  the  first  shock  of  the  ice  was 
thrown  in  the  Loire ;  already  the  increas- 
ing waters  announced  its  approach.  At 
last  the  advance  guard  was  seen.  It 
reached  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
river,  and  Blowly  advanced  like  an  army 
of  white  phantoms,  rustling  their  snowy 
mantles  in  the  midnight  breeze. 

Etine,  awakened  by  the  noise,  ran  to 
her  aunt,  and  both  looked  with  fright 
upon  the  mass  of  ice  formed  above  the 
mill,  but  they  soon  perceived  that  they 
were  protected  by  a  circle  made  by  those 
objects  which  were  thrown  in  the  river,  and 
Mem,  whose  boat  was  in  the  same  enclo- 
sure, encouraged  them  by  his  voice. 
Every  preparation  was  making  for  their 
escape,  and  the  women  felt  somewhat  re- 
assured, and  looked  with  wonder  at  the 
strange  spectacle  before  them.  Above 
them,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were 
seen  the  pale  and  shining  forms  rushing 
against  each  other,  with  a  fearful  noise, 
and  sinking  with  a  loud  noise  under  the 
encumbered  arches.  To  their  right,  the 
houses  which  bordered  the  river  had 
been  successively  awakened,  and  from, 
every  window  gleamed  a  light,  upon  every 
door  sill  sounded  voices.  To  the  left  a 
dark,  silent  and  deserted  prairie  stretch- 
ed away  in  the  distance.  The  isolated 
inn  appeared  a  black  spot  on  the  horizon. 
Their  eyes  had  just  fallen  upon  it,  when 
they  saw  a  form  slowly  leave  it  and  ad- 
vance towards  the  inn,  which  enclosed 
the  mill.  It  was  that  of  a  tall,  thin  man, 
carrying  a  wooden  spike  upon  his  should- 
ers. 

4 'Look,  Etine,"  cried  her  aunt,  "where 
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is  that  unfortunate  man  going!  Is  he 
tired  of  lifer 

"He  walks  straight  before  him,  look- 
ing neither  to  the  right  or  left/'  said 
Etine." 

He  reached  the  edge  of  the  ice  and 
turned.  Etine  started  back,  by  the  clear 
light  of  the  stars,  she  recognised  the 
fixed  eyes  and  contracted  features  of 
master  Jacques.    Mem  did  the  same. 

"It  is  die  noyeur,"  cried  he;  "God  is 
jnst,  and  sends  him  to  his  destruction." 
The  night  walker  continued  to  follow  the 
link  of  ice  at  the  end  of  which  an  abyss 
opened ;  but  he  stopped  before  he  came 
there,  and  raising  his  spike  struck  at  the 
waters  with  confused  exclamations.  Soon 
he  reached  the  edge,  which  was  heard  to 
eraek,  and  still  more  shaken  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  strokes,  it  was  heard  to 
crack  in  its  whole  length.  Mem  in  vain 
endeavored  to  arrest  him  by  shouts  and 
threats,  but  completely  given  up  to  his 
habitual  hallucination,  the  night  walker 
heard  nothing,  and  continued  his  furious 
work. 

"Curses  upon  the  wretch!"  said  the 
enraged  patroon. 

"  If  the  ice  breaks  we  are  lost  I  Push 
to  the  noyeur,  Franois,  I  will  force  him  to 
quit,  dead  or  alive."  The  boat  glided  to- 
wards Jacques,  and  Mem  raised  his  pole 
to  strike  him ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
bank  of  ice  broke  in  twenty  places,  and 
the  pieces  which,  till  then,  had  been 
stopped  by  it,  rushed  pell-mell,  and  the 
floating  mountain  hurled  in  the  waters 
the  boat,  and  the  night  walker,  at  the 
same  instant,  together.  The  cry  of  terror 
which  came  from  the  mill  reached  the 
multitude  on  the  bridge.  As  the  open 
■pace  was  already  filled  by  the  avalanches 
of  ice  which  now  rushed  against  the  mill 
with  a  horrible  crash,  Etine.  mad  with 
fright,  rushed  up  to  her  chamber  and 
tank  senseless  on  the  bed.  In  the  mean- 
time the  masses  of  ice  heaped  against 
the  mill,  furiously  shook  the  inn  eables 
which  fastened  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  At  every  onset  some  portion  of 
them  was  carried  away.  At  last  a  terri- 
ble noise — the  mill  for  one  moment  was 
rawed  from  the  waters — then  cast  down, 
floated  away.   A  frightful  cry  came  from 


the  multitude  on  the  bridge.  The  mill 
came  on,  dominating  over  the  masses  of 
petrified  waves.  Sometimes  the  great 
wheels,  moved  by  the  shuck  of  the  ice, 
turned  rapidly  around,  and  then  sudden- 
ly stopped.  The  black  and  trembling 
tower  almost  touched  one  of  the  arches, 
leant  forward  for  the  final  plunge,  and 
stopped  for  one  instant.  This  supreme 
pause  seemed  to  awaken  Etine ;  she  saw 
the  danger,  and  excess  of  terror  gave  her 
back  the  strength  of  which  terror  had  de- 
prived her.  She  rushed  to  the  window  with 
extended  arms  shrieking  for  help.  Tain 
cry,  not  a  human  being  could  reach  her. 
A  murmur  of  pity  and  horror  was  heard. 
Clutching  the  window,  the  young  girl 
lost  every  sensation  but  the  desire  of  life, 
but  the  mill  still  slowly  sunk.  Already  its 
top  was  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  when  a 
man  appeared  on  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge.  It  was  Andrew,  just  arrived  at 
Nantes,  who  thinking  of  the  danger  the 
mill  might  be  in,  rushed  to  the  bridge, 
and  came  just  to  see  it  about  to  sink  for- 
ever. He  understood  all  at  a  glance.  In 
two  leaps  he  sprung  upon  the  arch  be- 
fore which  stood  the  mill.  With  a 
mighty  effort  he  leaped  upon  one  of  the 
huge  iron  chains — ho  glided  along  to  the 
window  where  Etine  stood.  As  he 
reached  out  his  arms,  the  black  edifice 
trembled  upon  the  waters.  He  stretchedV 
forth  his  hand  and  tore  the  girl  from  the 
window.  Both  remained  for  a  moment 
suspended  over  the  abyss;  but  with  a 
mighty  effort  he  raised  her  up  to  clasp 
the  chain,  and  at  that  moment  a  horrible 
roaring  was  heard  beneath  him,  and 
an  icy  shower  dashed  in  his  face.  The 
mill  had  sunk.  Every  mariner  urged  on 
by  the  noble  bravery  of  the  young  man, 
and  eager  to  save  such  heroism,  rushed 
with  cords  and  ropes  to  the  rescue,  and  by 
their  united  efforts  they  were  at  length 
safely  brought  to  the  bridge.  All  effort 
to  find  the  aunt  were  unavailing — she 
was  buried  under  the  waters  with  Mem 
and  Francis.  As  soon  as  Etine  had  re- 
covered from  the  shock,  and  attended  a 
high  mass  for  her  departed  relatives,  she 
left  for  the  hermitage  of  Saint  Vincent, 
the  only  asylum  now  remaining  to  her. 
There  Andrew  went  to  see  her.    The 
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fanner  did  not  partake  of  Mem's  preju- 
dices. Knowing  that  hi*  niece  owed  her 
life  to  the  joung  patroon,  he  received  him 
cordially.  Besides,  a  great  change  had 
taken  place  in  Andrew's  circumstances. 
The  portfolio  had  been  found  by  him  at 
the  inn  with  the  vest  and  hat  of  master 
Jacques.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  origin 
of  the  contents  of  the  portfolio,  and 
thought  he  inherited  only  his  father's  sa- 
yings, and  this  unlooked  for  opulence  si- 
lenced all  objections.  . 

Three  months  after  these  events,  he 
married  Etine  at  Saint  Vincent,  and  gave 
up  his  former  calling. 


Travellers,  goingfrom  Angers  to  Nantes, 
can  still  see,  between  Chantoc  and  In- 
grande,  a  neat  wooden  paling  enclosing  a 
pretty  yard ;  at  the  back,  in  the  midst  of 
a  garden,  is  a  cottage  with  a  white  facade 
entwined  with  vines  and  Bengal  roses, 
overlooking  the  Loire.  There  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  he  still  loves,  and 
lulled  by  the  murmuring  of  its  waters, 
Andrew  lives  happily  with  his  beloved 
Etine.  S.  S.  C. 

Columbus,  Ga. 


■<<>•» 


COUSIN  CORA. 

Cousin  Cora  waited — waited  for  what  f 
Why,  waited  to  wed,  but  yet  it  was  not 

That  lovers  in  wooing  were  slow. 
For  Cora  was  fair,  and  noble  her  birth, 
And  Cousin  was  worth,  aye,  let  me  see,  worth 

Some  ten  times  ten  thousand,  or  so. 

But  yet  there  came  not  the  right  one,  the  man, 
And  this  being  so,  it  still  was  her  plan, 

Unwedded  to  wait  till  he  came. 
Some  said  she  was  proud,  some  said  she  was  cold, 
And  some  hinted  sagely,  people  grow  old — 

But  Cora  still  waited  the  same. 

For  her  heart  had  a  love-tone,  as  rich  and  as  deep, 
As  that  of  the  shells  where  the  wave-murmurs  sleep 

Not  awaking  to  every  breath. 
And  sooner,  said  she,  than  be  false  to  my  heart, 
I'll  bide  thus  alone,  I'll  stand  thus  apart, 

And  wait  on,  aye,  wait  till  my  death. 

She  sighed  as  she  said  so— Sweet  cousin  wait — 
Truth's  guerdon  is  sure,  though  sometimes  'tis  late, — 

The  stars  are  now  looking  on  thee. 
Twas  true  as  I  said — the  right  one  was  nigh, 
That  mated  her  heart,  and  breathed  the  soft  sigh, 

"Thanks  dearest,  for  waiting  for  me." 


S.  L.  C. 
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A  good  many  years  ago,  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  would  not  be  proper  and 
right  to  live  for  a  long  time  in  this  coun- 
try without  having  paid  my  respects  to 
the  true  master  of  the  house,  the  Indian. 
I  had  seen  some  unfortunate  Redskins — 
alas !  their  skin  showed  every  other  color 
as  much  as  red — in  the  western  part  of 
New  York.    They  looked  grand  and  im- 
posing in  their  hunting  costume,  their 
bright  paint  and  a  certain,  fiercely  stolid 
air  about  them.   Once,  on  my  way  to  Ni- 
agara, I  stopped  at  a  village  where  there 
were  some  Indian  settlements.    I  entered 
the  first  house  and  saw  two  of  my  grand 
imposing  Indians  sitting  cross-legged  on 
a  table,  sewing  away  at  a  rapid  rate* 
They  were  not  the  Indians  I  wanted. 
The  next  I  saw  were  near  Quebec,  and  I 
began  to  believe  in  them,  until  I  caught 
a  little  urchin  and  asked  him  the  name 
of  his  tribe.   "  Je  suis  sauvage,"  was  his 
answer,  and  I  had  no  more  curiosity  to 
tee  his  race.    The  same  fate  befell  me  at 
the  Sanlt  St.  Marie ;  there  were  nothing 
but  drunken  half  breeds  to  be  found  there, 
and  I  determined  to  go  far  West,  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  to  meet 
the  Ctiippewas  on  their  summer  hunting 
grounds.    Before  I  left  New  York,  where 
I  had  been  making  my  preparations,  I 
inquired  of  my  friends,  what  places  and 
what  persons  I  ought  to  visit  on  my 
route.    Among  those  so  consulted  was  a 
German  Baron,  a  man  of  eminent  talent 
and  a  warm  heart.    His  father,  a  rich 
Jewish  banker,  had  been  paid,  German 
fashion,  with  a  title  of  nobility  for  an  ac- 
commodating loan  to  his  sovereign  and 
wisely  tried  to  gain  for  his  children  a  po- 
sition in  the  world  by  giving  them  an  ex- 
cellent education.    He  then  procured  for 
his  eldest  son  the  post  of  attache  to  some 
obscure  legation  and  provided  him  with 
ample  means.    The  young  man  fell  un- 
fortunately into  bad  hands;  he  played 
and  lost  his  money.    His  father  soon  re- 
fused to  pay  his  debts ;  a  loving  sister 
helped  him   for  some  time,  until    her 
means  also  were  exhausted.    The  poor 
attache  managed  for  a  few  years  to  keep 
his  head  above  water  by  chances  of  good 


luck,  I.  0.  U's  and  postobits;  at  last, 
however,  he  fell  and  lost  not  only  his 
gold,  but  his  honor.  He  resigned,  of 
course,  instantly  and  prepared  to  leave 
the  country.  The  exasperated  and  disap- 
pointed father  refused  to  aid  him  any 
longer ;  the  same,  devoted  sister  who  had 
so  often  come  to  his  rescue,  managed  by 
almost  incredible  sacrifices  to  furnish  him 
with  a  tolerably  large  sum,  and  the  baron 
came  to  New  York.  There  he  published 
a  German  newspaper,  one  of  the  best 
ever  published  in  that  language  in  Amer- 
ica. He  lived,  I  dare  say,  very  poorly 
and  his  friends  used  to  invite  him  to  din- 
ner at  some  house  where  a  really  good 

table  and  fair  wines  could  be  obtained 

■ 

Then  the  poor  fellow  would,  as  it  were, 
revive ;  his  usual  reserve  and  melancholy 
would  disappear  with  the  oysters  and 
Chablis,  and,  always  courteous  and  well- 
bred,  he  would  now  become  entertaining 
and  interesting  as  few  men  could  be.    It 
was  upon  such  an  occasion  that  I  asked 
him  for  letters.    He  did  not  know  many 
persons,  he  said,  who  would  interest  me ; 
but,  there  was  one  at  St  Glair — if  I 
would  not  mind  some  little  inconvenience, 
if  I  would  promise  not  to  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  that  hung  over  the 
man,  I  might  find  it  worth  my  while  to 
spend  a  day,  or  at  least  an  evening  at  that 
obscure  village.    I  consented,  of  course, 
willingly  enough,  and  he  handed  me  a  , 
card  with  his  name  and  crest,  he  never 
laid  that  aside,  the  parvenu  I— on  which 
he  had  written,  "Luigi  Cane,  St.  Glair/9 
The  name  struck  me  as  odd,  but  when  I 
ventured  to  question  him,  he  only  an- 
swered with  that  famous  smile  of  his, 
which  he  had  learnt  among  the  treache- 
rous Greeks'  and  which,  I  really  believe, 
he  thought  made  him  resemble  Talley- 
rand.     He  assured  me  politely,  after- 
wards, that  I  would  find  much    more 
pleasure  in  this  mysterious  man,  if  I 
knew  nothing  about  him,  than  if  I  went 
to  see  him  fully  aware  of  all  the  remark-  . 
able  circumstances  connected  with  him 
and  his  mysterious  position  in  this  coun- 
try.   As  he  was  a  man  of  the  world  and, 
besides,  master  of  the  secret,  I  pressed 
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him  no  further  and  hare  since  become 
well  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his 
advice. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  started  for 
that  almost  fabulous,  constantly  receding 
region,  the  Far  West.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  left,  not  without  serious  misgivings,  al- 
though, I  am  proud  to  add,  without  ma- 
king my  will.  The  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  in  those  days  as  yet  little 
known,  the  steamboats  on  that  river  had 
an  ugly  reputation  and  the  people  were 
represented  to  me  as  apt  to  see  a  sheriff 
in  every  stranger,  an  intruder  in  every 
foreigner,  with  a  decided  propensity  to 
tar  and  feather  the  one,  and  to  whip  or 
kick  the  other  very  quickly  out  of  the 
country.  My  invitation  to  the  Chippe- 
was  was,  moreover,  not  a  very  pressing 
one,  and  to  my  inexperienced  mind  no 
Indian  story  was  so  familiar  as  the  an- 
swer of  the  Canadian  chief  who,  when 
questioned  about  a  lost  missionary,  re- 
plied with  great  satisfaction,  "  I  knew 
him  well,  I  ate  him,  and  he  was  very 
tender !"  Still,  I  had  travelled  much  in 
various  quarters  of  the  world  and  was 
well  accustomed  neither  to  anticipate 
evil  nor  to  grieve  much  over  missing  com- 
forts. My  confidence  in  the  people,  as 
far  as  they  were  Americans,  was  unboun- 
ded. I  had,  upon  former  occasions,  often 
found  them  rough  and  unceremonious 
enough ;  but,  at  the  bottom,  the  heart 
was  always  right  and  even  when  they 
laughed  at  me,  my  bad  English  or  what 
they  considered  my  exclusiveness  in  pre- 
ferring perhaps  a  bed  of  my  own  or,  at 
the  South,  wheat-bread  to  corn-bread,  it 
was  done  so  good  hamoredly,  that  it 
never  made  me  angry.  In  times  of  need, 
however,  when  I  wanted  assistance  of 
any  kind,  by  word  or  deed,  their  hand 
was  ever  ready  to  help  me,  their  advice, 
and  good  advice,  always  at  my  service. 
In  fact,  I  never  believed  in  the  much 
boasted  politeness  of  the  French,  but  I 
firmly  do  believe  in  American  courteous- 
ness.  The  former  are  lavish  of  grace- 
ful compliments,  kindest  assurances  and 
most  polite  excuses ;  their  language  is  so 
refined  and  courtly,  their  bows  are  so 
winning,  their  whole  expression  is  so 
very  pleasing,  that  you  cannot  help  being 


well  satisfied  with  them — and  especially 
with  yourself— even  when  you  have  ob- 
tained nothing.  The  American  hardly 
ever  bows  to  you,  his  immaculate  hat  ap- 
pears grown  to  his  head  and  he  never 
smiles.  But  then  he  respects  your  feel- 
ings with  a  delicacy,  found  in  Europe 
only  among  the  best  bred,  and  even  there 
by  no  means  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  he 
says  little,  but  he  does  all  he  can  for  you, 
if  you  are  in  want,  and  rather  dislikes  it, 
nay  is  embarrassed,  when  you  thank  him 
too  eagerly  for  his  kindness. 

So  I  found  it  already  on  board  the 
steamboat  that  carried  me  across  the 
lake.  The  clerk,  polite  enough  in  other 
matters,  scouted  at  my  desire  to  hire  a 
whole  stateroom,  by  paying  double  price, 
in  order  to  be  alone  at  night.  That  was 
not  the  custom  of  the  country,  I  was 
told,  and  no  sum  of  money  could  pur- 
chase such  exclusive  privileges  as  long 
as  there  were  others  on  board  who  might 
want  a  berth.  I  saw  the  justice  of  his  re- 
mark and  acquiesced.  Opening  my  state- 
room, I  found  it  snug  and  ample,  and  se- 
lected at  once  the  upper  berth,  from  a 
great  dislike  I  have  to  sleep  below  a  man 
who  spits  above  me.  A  couple  of  books 
and  my  travelling  shawl  I  threw  thought- 
lessly on  the  lower  bed  and  then  went  to 
look  at  the  boat,  a  novelty  and  a  great 
wonder  for  a  European.  Night  came  and 
my  room-mate  had  not  made  his  appear- 
ance. Approaching  a  person  who  eyed 
me  or  the  door  of  my  stateroom  rather 
boldly,  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  he  was 
to  be  my  companion.  To  my  question 
why  he  had  not  taken  possession  of  his 
berth,  he  replied  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  the  matter.  How  so  ? 
Why,  there  was  a  lady  in  that  stateroom  ! 
I  told  him,  it  could  not  be  so;  I  had 
been  in  and  out  all  the  evening ;  more- 
over there  was  no  trace  of  a  lady  to  be 
seen.  Yes,  there  was ;  had  he  not  seen  a 
shawl  lying  on  the  lower  bed  ?  I  soon 
explained  to  him  that  mystery,  and  he 
walked  in,  sat  down  on  a  low  stool,  his 
feet  on  the  washstand,  pulled  out  his 
quid  and  spat ;  oh  I  how  that  man  could 
spit!  I  bore  it  for  some  time;  at  last, 
when  the  floor  was  nearly  covered  and  I 
despaired  of  ever  sleeping  in  suah  com- 
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pany,  I  ventured  to  ask  htm  civilly,  if  lie 
eonld  Dot  stop  spitting.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand my  English.  I  believe,  at  first, 
then  he  could  not  comprehend  my  re- 
quest. He  was  aghast.  Did  I  not  chew  ? 
Nor  smoke  ?  What,  did  I  not  like  to- 
bacco ?  That  seemed  to  startle  him  be- 
yond measure.  And  did  I  dislike  his 
spitting  ?  Why  ?  I  tried  to  explain  to 
him,  as  well  as  I  could  without  offending 
him,  my  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
custom  and  the  reasons  of  my  aversion. 
After  awhile  he  left  me.  I  lay  awake 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  not  daring  to  fall 
asleep  before  his  return,  and  yet  dreading 
the  moment.  Nature  however,  mas- 
tered my  fear,  and  when  I  awoke  next 
morning  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  I 
had  been  left  alone  all  night  long.  I  was 
afraid  of  having  offended  my  new  friend 
and  hastened  my  toilet  to  seek  him  out. 
He  was  not  to  be  found ;  at  last,  whilst  I 
was  walking  forward  on  the  upper  deck 
I  heard  his  voice  below  in  the  forecastle. 
There  he  was,  chewing  and  spitting  as  if 
he  had  never  stopped.  His  friend  asked 
him  how  had  he  slept?  Badly,  very 
badly!  he  bad  not  found  a  single  soft 
plank  on  deck,  and  the  morning  dews 
had  stiffened  his  limbs.  But  had  he  not 
a  berth  ?  Oh,  yes,  but  then,  there  was 
such  a  d—  proud  foreigner  there,  that 
did  not  like  'baccy,  he  would  not  sleep  in 
the  same  room  with  such  a  person  I  I 
ooald  not  help  being  amused  at  this  new 
kind  of  pride,  but  took  no  pains  to  change 
hi*  opinion  of  his  lucky  room-mate. 

It  was  a  balmy  spring  evening  when 
oar  noble  boat  came  beautifully  round 
the  long  wooden  wharf  and  stood  in  the 
Httle  harbor,  as  none  but  American  craft 
can  do.  The  village — it  is  a  town,  per- 
haps a  city  now — was  small,  as  my  friend 
in  New  York  had  foretold,  and  the  hotel 
looked  not  very  promising.  Still,  after  I 
had  satisfied  agoodly  number  of  questions 
about  my  whence  and  whither,  my  lug- 
gage and  my  servant,  I  was  very  comfor- 
tably installed  in  a  neat,  tidy  room  and 
very  civilly  entertained  by  my  landlord. 
He  knew  Doctor  "Kane,"  as  he  called 
Aim,  quite  well ;  he  saw  the  old  gentle- 
man almost  daily  on  his  way  to  the  Ca- 
thedral and  famished  him  from  his  store 


with  groceries,  except — and  this  was  ad- 
ded with  some  little  feeling — with  cheese 
and  maccaroni,  which  the  Doctor  sent 
for  to  New  York.  Thus  I  gained  not  a 
little  information  about  my  mysterious 
acquaintance ;  he  was  a  physician,  a 
Catholic,  well  to  do  in  the  world  and,  in 
in  all  probability,  an  Italian,  as  his  name 
already  indicated,  for  who  else  would 
take  so  much  pains  for  a  single  dish? 
I  sallied  through  the  long  street  with  its 
neat,  white-washed  houses  and  plank 
sidewalks,  then  a  novelty  everywhere  ex- 
cept in  the  West,  and  at  last  reached  the 
end  of  the  village.  A  few  straggling 
houses  were  lost  on  a  kind  of  common, 
then  followed  a  swamp,  rudely  bridged 
ever,  and  beyond,  a  vast,  glorious  forest. 
I  went  across  and  actually  revelled  in  the 
dense  shade,  the  noble  trees  and  the  air 
of  solemn  majesty  that  reigned  in  the 
stillness  beneath  the  lofty  arches.  Lost 
in  admiration  and  reveries  I  had  wan- 
dered I  knew  not  how  far,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  a  small,  white  haired  man 
stood  before  me.  He  might  have  been 
fifty,  he  might  have  been  seventy;  his 
face  was  so  covered  with  fine,  delicate 
wrinkles ;  there  were  marks  of  passions,. 
of  sufferings,  of  broken  hopes,  but  the 
smaller  marks  of  years  were  effaced  and 
had  become  illegible.  His  features  were 
fine  and  even  noble ;  decidedly  Southern 
in  their  carving ;  the  eyes  deepset,  still 
lustrous  black  and  overhung  with  dark 
bushy  eyebrows.  But  the  mouth!  I 
started  almost  at  those  fine,  narrow  ner- 
vous lips — how  they  trembled  and  quiv- 
ered in  spite  of  the  fierce  energy  which 
seemed  to  compress  them  with  the  force 
of  an  iron  will !  They  spoke,  spoke  elo- 
quently, long  before  they  opened.  And 
when  they  did  open  and  you  saw  the 
small  white  teeth  shine  between  them 
in  long,  regular  rows,  they  were  still  ful- 
ler of  life  and  meaning.  Oh,  for  a  Lava- 
ter,  to  read  those  riddles  for  me !  His 
figure  was  low,  slight,  insignificant.  Only 
one  feature  could  not  be  mistaken :  that 
peculiar  stoop,  the  bend  of  the  neck 
close  to  the  head,  the  head  itself  slightly 
inclined  forward — I  knew  it  instantly,  the 
man  had  been  a  monk ! 

He  gave  me  time  to  make  these  obser- 
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vations,  for  he  also  stood  scrutinising  and 
examining  me  from  under  his  huge  black 
eyebrows,  as  if  he  would  read  my  very 
soul.  And  he  read  much  more  of  it  than 
I  was  aware  of.  For,  at  once,  he  address- 
ed me  in  the  purest  and  most  idiomatic 
French,  presuming  upon  his  hope  that  I 
was  a  stranger  to  whom  he  might  be  of 
some  slight  service,  and  upon  his  famili- 
arity with  the  country  as  well  the  village. 
He  had  lived  eight  years,  he  told  me,  in 
that  same  forest,  in  whose  shade  we  were 
slowly  sauntering  along ;  but  at  that  time 
it  was  the  sheltered  home  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  among  whom  he  had  preferred  to 
take  up  his  residence.  It  was  there  his 
knowledge  of  a  few  simples  and  his  ex- 
perience in  many  a  trying  situation  had 
procured  him  the  title  of  doctor. 

* 'And  you  lived  eight  years  among  the 
Indians  ?" 

"  Yes ;  when  I  left  Europe  I  hated  civi- 
lisation and  all  its  consequences.  I  put 
Roiisseatfin  my  pocket,  stopped  a  day  in 
port  to  buy  what  I  thought  necessary, 
and  Went  straight  to  these  unsophisticated 
children  of  nature." 

"  How'  did  you  like  the  life  among 
them  ?" 

"  Why,  only  so  so ;  I  had  to  fast  more 
frequently  than  my  church  commands; 
my  roof  was  rather  leaky  and  gave  me 
the  rheumatism ;.  but  then,  the  Indians 
are  very  good  society,  their  women  are 
pretty  enough  before  hard  work  wears 
them  out,  and  I  sold  my  drugs  and  ad- 
vice at  high  prices." 

"  But  at  last  you  were  tired  of  them*?'' 

"  Not  exactly ;  there  were  some  trou- 
blesome fellows  among  them,  who  stole 
my  furs  and  blankets.  Justice  was  as 
rare  a  commodity  among  my  new  friends 
as  I  had  found  it  to  be  in  Europe,  and 
they  were  all  stronger  men  than  I  was. 
One  of  them,  unfortunately,  was  taken 
sick ;  it  was  late  at  night,  and  what  with 
the  darkness  and  the  confusion,  I  made 
a  mistake  in  the  medicine.  Next  morn- 
ing he  was  dead.  The  poor  ignorant  fel- 
lows thought  he  had  been  poisoned  and  I 
preferred  moving  into  the  village." 

The  soft  light  of  the  setting  sun  poured 
a  flood  of  golden  glory  up  the  avenue  of 
lofty  trees  in  which  we  were  standing. 


Its  fulness  fell  right  upon  my  companion's 
face  and  lighted  up,  as  he  was  saying  his 
last  words,  such  a  ghastly,  infernal  smile 
upon  his  lips,  that  a  cold  shudder  ran 
over  me.  Not  a  muscle  in  his  face  had 
changed,  his  brow  was  as  serene,  his  eye 
as  calm  as  if  he  bad  made  a  mere  com- 
monplace remark ;  but  around  his  mouth 
there  played  an  expression  of  such  wick- 
ed superiority,  such  consciousness  of  fatal 
power,  that  it  haunted  me  for  days  and 
months.  To  shake  off  the  spell  I  drew 
out  my  card  and  presented  it  to  him  with 
the  usual  remarks.  For  the  first  time 
taring  our  interview,  he  showed  some 
emotion,  and,  adjusting  it  to  the  chang- 
ing light,  read  it  slowly  and  carefully. 
A  glance  at  my  face  seemed  to  reassure 
him.  "  My  name  is  Luigi  Cane,"  he  said, 
calmly  and  politely.  I  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  that  my  accidental  acquaintance 
.  who  had  begun  to  inspire  me  with  an  in- 
terest nearly  akin  to  fear,  should  be  the 
very  person  for  whose  sake  I  had  stopped 
at  St.  Glair,  was  one  of  those  coincidences 
which  often  lead  us  to  expect  still  stranger 
consequences.  I  handed  him  the  Ger- 
man's card,  which  he  read  as  deliberate- 
ly as  my  own,  and  then  assuming  an  air 
of  great  urbanity  and  wellhred  polite- 
ness, he  asked  me  to  do  him  the  honor  to 
take  tea  with  him.  My  curiosity  was  so 
much  excited  that  I  would  have  gone  and 
smoked  kinne-kinnik  with  him  in  hie 
wigwam,  had  he  still  lived  among  his 
"  poor  ignorant"  Indians ;  so  I  followed 
him  willingly  on  his  way  home. 

We  passed  through  town,  going  down 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  principal  street. 
Apologizing  for  his  erratic  movements, 
he  led  me  from  one  side  of  the  street  to 
the  other,  buying  here  a  parcel  of  sugar, 
and  there  a  small  quantity  of  tea;  at  a 
store  of  some  pretensions  he  purchased  a 
paper  full  of  maccaroni  and  at  another 
flew  quite  into  a  passion,  because  the  un- 
lucky man  had  no  Parmesan  cheese! 
He  consoled  himself,  however,  with  the 
hope,  that  perhaps  his  niece  had  kept 
some  in  reserve  of  the  last  box  from  New 
York. 

So  the  man  had  a  niece  too  ? 
,1  thought  again  of  that  stoop  and  won- 
dered what  his  convent  life  might  have 
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been.  When  all  his  purchase  were  com- 
pleted, he  led  me  down  a  narrow  side 
street,  until  we  had  left  the  last  house 
behind  as  and  the  falling  darkness  began 
to  hide  all  smaller  objects.  Suddenly  we 
came  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  neglected 
esnal ;  pestilential  vapors  steamed  from 
the  slimy,  murky  surface  of  the  moss- 
eovered  water,  and  beyond  loomed  in  the 
mist  a  strange,  shapeless  fabric.  A  sin- 
gle plank,  worm-eaten  and  slippery,  was 
thrown  across. 

"I  will  show  yon  the  way,  if  yon  will 
permit  me,"  he  said,  and  went  oyer  with 
such  cat-like  precaution  and  never  look- 
ing right  or  left,  that  I  hesitated  to  fol- 
low him.  Still,  I  was  ashamed  to  show 
any  reluctance  and  landed  safely  on  the 
opposite  side.  There  I  found  myself 
standing  before  a  small  wooden  building, 
nearly  three  stories  high,  but  extremely 
narrow,  flanked  by  a  ghastly  group  of 
gloomy  pines  and,  to  my  surprise,  the 
lake  at  the  sides  and  in  the  rear.  We 
were,  I  thought,  at  least  on  the  very  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  by  withdrawing 
the  plank,  my  new  friend  could  evident- 
ly isolate  himself  completely  from  all 
human  society  and  what  he  called  "the 
consequences  of  civilization/1 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was 
only  opened  after  a  close  inspection  from 
within  and  a  few  words  in  Italian,  which 
the  doctor  rapidly  exchanged  with  an 
unseen  person.  It  was  his  niece  to 
whom  he  presented  me  with  much  for- 
mality. A  woman  between  two  ages,  as 
the  French  so  happily  call  it,  she  showed 
traces  of  great  beauty  in  a  face  which 
would  still  have  possessed  many  attrac- 
tions but  for  its  care-worn  and  anxious 
expression. 

A  single  glance  at  myself  and  at  the 
packages  in  her  uncle's  arm  seemed  to 
meal  to  her  all  that  had  happened  and 
was  to  happen.  With  that  admirable, 
nady  tact  that  women  alone  possess,  she 
ssid  a  few  civil  words  of  welcome  in  Bel- 
gian French  and  ushered  us  into  the  only 
loom  on  the  ground-floor.  An  open 
door  mealed  to  me  a  lean-to  in  the  rear 
which  served  as  kitcheir,  and  I  was  struck 
by  tha,  apparent  absence  of  servants. 
The  room  itself  was  simply  but  well  fur- 


nished, on  the  wills  hung  two  or  three 
portraits  of  Napoleon,  and  one  which  I 
did  not  recognize; '  My  host  saw  me  look 
at  it  once  or  twice,  and  then  said  with 
the  same  kind  of  perfidious  calmness 
which  had  repeatedly  struck  me  as  some- 
thing peculiarly  repulsive  and  almost 
fearful  in  my  new  acquaintance,  "  that 
is  General  Kleber  and  an  excellent  like- 
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u  Did  you  know  him  V 

"Very  well  indeed;  I  followed  my 
uncle,  who  served  under  the  First  Con- 
sul, to  Egypt  and  there  saw  him  fre- 
quently." 

"  Was  he  not  remarkably  handsome?'1 

"  The  finest  looking  man  in  the  army  t 
His  figure  was  tall  and  full,  too  much  of 
a  giant  for  refined  taste,  but  the  admira- 
tion of  the  horde  of  brutes  who  composed 
our  army  in  Egypt." 

I  could  pot  help  smiling  at  the  thin, 
shrivelled  figure  of  the  little  man  before 
me,  who  spoke  so  contemptuously  of  one 
of  the  noblest  men  of  Fianco.  Still,  I 
continued  to  ask : 

"  Were  you  at  Cairo  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  V 

"Yes,  indeed!"  said  the  old  man  and 
a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction  sparkled  in 
his  bright,  savage  eyes.  "  I  was  not  far 
from  the  general  when  the  unlucky  stu- 
dent of  divinity  signed  with  his  blood  his 
diploma  as  martyr.  He  must  have  been 
a  student  of  Anatomy,  too,  for  he 
plunged  his  dagger  right  into  the  heart 
of  his  victim.  The  fool!  if  instead  of  re- 
peating the  blow,  which  was  utterly  un- 
necessary, he  had  killed  the  engineer, 
who  was  with  Kleber,  with  the  same 
skill  and;  accuracy,  he  would  have  been 
able  to. make  his  escape.'  So,  we  caught 

him,  and -by ,  it  was  a  superb  sight, 

when  the  fellow  was  impaled ! 

And  with  an  animation,  little  short  of 
enthusiasm,  the  doctor  went  on  giving 
a  description,  both  minute  and  com- 
plete, of  the  assassin's  suffering,  which  he 
smilingly  said  he  had  witnessed,  watch 
and  tablets  in  hand,  until  I  felt  the  blood 
curdle  in  my  veins  and  but  for  the  shame 
of  the  thing;  I  would  have  begged  him  to 
stop.  His  eyes  shone  with  a  strange, 
steady  brilliancy;  vein  after  vein  filled 
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in  his  wan  checks  and  polished  brow,  his 
thin,  pale  lips  quivered  nervously  and  his 
whole  form  breathed  a  voluptuous  enjoy- 
ment. If  I  had  before  thought,  that  he 
was  an  extraordinary  in  an, 'who  had  seen 
more  of  the  world  than  most  of  us,  I  now 
felt,  that  there  was  crime  in  his  heart  and 
blood  on  his  hands.  With  a  transition, 
however,  so  abrupt  as  to  startle  me  and 
showing  an  almost  incredible  command 
over  his  feelings,  he  suddenly  broke  off 
after  a  cat-like  examination  of  my  fea- 
tures, and  in  gentle,  pleasing  words  beg- 
ged my  pardon  for  entertaining  me  with 
an  account  of  what,  no  doubt,  was  as  fa- 
miliar to  me  as  to  him,  "who  had  had  the 
unfortunate  advantage  of  being  an  eye- 
witness." 

Soon  after  came  tea  and  the  niece. 
There  was  an  air  of  sensual  satisfaction 
beaming  on  the  man's  wrinkled  face,  as 
he  surveyed  the  large  waiter  with  its  in- 
congruous load.  He  left  the  duty  of  ma- 
king tea  to  his  niece,  who  almost  trem- 
bled as  she  showed  him  the  paper  with 
tea  before  throwing  it  in;  he  himself  was 
busy  with  the  dish  of  maccaroni,  that 
smoked  on  the  table.  He  moved  them 
about  as  if  he  delighted  in  a  nest  of 
young  snakes ;  then  he  placed  them  near 
the  fire,  to  keep  hot  until  he  had  grated  the 
cheese.  How  he  sniffed  in  with  open  nos- 
trils the  greatful  aroma !  How  he  placed 
his  long  bony  finger  first  upon  the  little 
heap  of  fine  powder  and  then  upon  his 
tongue!  But  nothing  could  exceed  the 
intense  satisfaction,  with  which,  after 
having  solemnly  begged  permission,  he 
raised  the  long  hot  rolls  of  maccaroni, 
dripping  with  boiling  oil,  high  into  the 
air  and  then  let  them  glide  slowly 
down  his  opened  throat  1  No  lazzarone 
on  the  Chiaja  could  have  done  it  more 
gracefully,  no  Apulejus  evor  enjoyed 
luxury  more  intensely.  He  was  none  of 
your  gross  gourmands,  who  swallow  un- 
til their  waistcoat  buttons  break,  and 
who  smack  their  lips  like  rustic  boors. 
He  tasted  with  critical  tongue  each  sa- 
voury morsel,  he  did  npt  suffer  the  rich 
gravy  to  soil  even  his  lips,  and  his  only 
gesture  was  a  graceful  stroke  down  his 
chest,  when  he  leaned  back  after  a  most 
modest  repast  and,  with  awkward  polite- 


ness, offered  the  remnant  to  his  niece. 
She  accepted  it  with  mocking  humility, 
apparently  glad  to  entrench  herself  be- 
hind the  dish  and  her  duty  against  my 
repeated  quest!ons.  She  was  as  guarded 
as  a  Jesuit,  and  not  a  word  escaped  her 
lips  beyond  the  most  common-place  ob- 
servations. 

After  tea  a  small  silver  bowl  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship  and  much  heavier 
than  is  commonly  seen  in  our  day,  made 
its  appearance  on  the  table.  It  was  an 
odd  contrast  to  see  by  its  side  a  couple  of 
miserable  tumblers  of  green,  dingy  glass, 
the  coarse  dark  sugar  in  its  wooden  box 
and  the  large  clasp-knife  left  in  one  of  the 
lemons.  Ugh !  what  a  curso  the  old  man 
uttered,  as  he  drew  out  the  blackened 
blade  and  held  it  before  the  eyes  of  the 
trembling  woman  !  I  thought  it  wanted 
little,  perhaps  only  my  absence,  and  he 
would  have  plunged  it  into  her.  Did  he 
strike  her  ?  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  it 
even  now,  but  I  could  not  mistake  the 
cry  of  pain  which  suddenly  escaped  her 
lips  and  the  fierce  furious  expression 
which  for  a  moment  lighted  up  her  coarse 
features,  as  she  flew  to  the  door  of  the 
little  lean-to. 

When  her  uncle  turned  his  face  to  me, 
it  was  all  smiles  and  good  humor.  Will 
your  excellency  deign  to  take  a  glass  of 
punch  ?  It  is  real  mountain-dew ;  they 
bring  it  over  from  the  Canada  side  and 
even  the  bishop  in  his  palace  has  no  bet- 
ter? We  diplomats  are  never  sorry  to 
see  the  table  cleared  and  the  wine  moke 
its  appearance.  Do  we  not  know  that  in 
vino  Veritas  ?  And  what  else,  but  truth 
have  we  ever  been  known  to  search  for  ? 
The  old  man  certainly  understood  how  to 
brew  a  most  extraordinary  good  glass  of 
punch,  and  seemed  to  be  bent  upon  as- 
certaining the  extent  cf  my  capacity. 
What  glorious  stories  he  could  tell  of 
Italian  priest-life !  So  witty,  so  wicked ! 
Now  leading  his  story  to  a  point  with  ex- 
quisite art  and  bringing  it  out  with  a 
force  and  directness  of  which  we  know 
little  out  of  Italy ;  now  telling  a  lascivi- 
ous anecdote  so  delicately,  that  you  hard- 
ly knew  it  was  a  bad,  rascally  thing  he 
was  telling  you  and  that  you  were  almost 
sorry  that,  when  the  truth  at  last  broke 
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upon  you,  the  beautifully  worked  veil, 
which  had  hid  it,  must  needs  be  torn  to 
pieces.  The  punch  soon  had  to  be  re- 
newed; the  second  and  the  third  bowl 
followed  in  quick  succession,  each  stron- 
ger, I  thought,  than  the  preceding.  I  re- 
joiced anew  that  I  had  served  my  ap- 
prenticeship in  Sweden,  where  the  cold 
weather  and  ancient  usage  combine  in 
training  men  for  temperance  in  the  midst 
of  a  perfect  cataract  of  tempting  bevera- 
ges. Gradually  a  faint  blush  stole  over 
the  blanched  cheeks  of  my  host ;  a  deeper 
fire  seemed  to  gleam  in  his  eyes,  and  as 
the  tones  of  his  voice  became  lower  and 
his  lips  even  more  firmly  set  than  ever 
in  his  grim  struggle  with  the  growing  ex- 
citement within  him,  the  words  he  utter- 
ed fell  like  hissing  drops  of  molten  lead 
and  told  of  things  unearthly  almost  and 
of  fearful  import.  I  was  soon  listening 
onlj:  he  asked  no  more  questions,  he 
waited  for  no  answer.  But  as  in»  a  horri- 
ble hurricane  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
rend  the  dark  canopy  that  covers  heaven 
and  earth,  from  time  to  time,  and  reveal 
to  the  awe-struck  eye  now  the  seething, 
surging  waves  of  the  ocean  and  now  the 
deep,  fathomless  abyss,  so  words  would 
fall  from  the  lips  of  the  old  man  before 
me  and  names  would  escape  him,  that 
tore  the  vest  of  habitual  caution  and 
showed  me  the  dark  recesses  of  life  soul, 
until  deep  awe  slowly  crept  over  me  and 
my  limbs  began  to  shudder  with  deep  hor- 
ror. He  had  evidently  lived  among  the 
highest  of  the  land;  he  had  seen  the 
masters  of  the  earth,  not  from  afar  and 
through  the  clouds  of  incense  that  hide 
them  from  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar ;  but 
eye  to  eye,  in  their  moments  of  careless 
abandon,  in  their  hours  of  pleasure  and 
of  80?ereign  enjoyment. 

Every  now  and  then  some  word  would 
recall  him  to  his  usual  reserve;  he  would 
stop  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  story  or 
break  off  at  the  very  moment,  when  the 
point  of  his  anecdote  was  to  be  men- 
honed.  A  searching  look  from  under 
bis  deeper  drawn  eyebrows,  a  glance  at 
my  glass  and  a  motion  to  fill  it — then  the 
long  pent  up  waters  of  memory  rose  once 
more  and  flowed  in  full  gushing  streams 
through  years  where  every  name  was  a 


mark  and  every  date  an  event.  And  so 
we  spent  hour  after  hour.  The  wind  was 
howling  and  wailing  around  the  isola- 
ted, unsheltered  house ;  nightbirds  flap- 
ped their  wings  against  the  panes  of  the 
windows,  a  loose  shutter  beat  mercilessly 
time  to  the  tuneless  concert  and  at  every 
lull  in  the  tempest,  the  low  prayers  of 
the  niece  were  heard,  now  sinking  in 
mournful  cadences,  now  suddenly  caught 
by  a  pause  without,  in  fierce  furious  im- 
precations. And  there  he  sat  before  me, 
the  strange  owner  of  such  marvellous 
mysteries,  telling,  here  in  a  remote  hum- 
ble village  of  Western  America,  of  the 
most  private  acts  of  the  great  Emperor 
or  revealing  some  weak  personal  habit  of 
a  princess,  renowned  for  her  beauty  and 
admired  for  her  virtue.  No  name  was 
so  high  that  he  could  not  grasp  it  and 
tear  it  down  from  the  stars  in  heaven  to 
the  mud  and  mire  of  criminal  passions  ; 
no  cause  was  so  sacred,  no  apartment  so 
holy  that  he  did  not  sprinkle  it  with  foul 
aspersions — and  yet  he  spoke  not  rashly 
nor  lightly.  He  had  seen  it,  or  he  knew 
it  from  good,  from  the  very  best  authority. 
So  he  entered  the  council-hall  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  and  the  boudoir  of  the 
princess  Lieven ;  ho  had  been  with  Mad- 
ame de  Krudener  and  her  imperial  vic- 
tim and  knew  the  secrets  of  every  con- 
vent of  Naples. 

At  midnight  he  was  red  in  the  face  and 
his  voice  was  thick.  He  uttered  his  last 
joke,  calling  me  a  good  diplomat  be- 
cause I  knew  so  well  how  to  listen.  Then 
he  told  me  the  story  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
parentage :  he  knew  the  whole  secret  of 
the  Dutch  blood  that  flows  in  his  veins, 
he  was  still  better  informed  than  even  I, 
who  was  in  duty  bound  to  be  familiar 
with  such  relations !  He  saw  my  amaze- 
ment and  enjoyed  it  with  a  long  chuckle 
of  delight.  All  of  a  sudden  he  snatched 
the  poor  remnant  of  a  candle,  that  ligh- 
ted our  room,  from  the  table,  and  carry- 
ing it  before  me  with  all  the  air  and  the 
dignity  of  a  first  chamberlain,  ho  cour- 
teously begged  me  to  follow.  We  went 
up  a  miserable,  half-rotten  staircase,  he 
unlock*  1  a  low  door,  and  stepping  cere- 
moniously aside,  made  a  profound  bow 
and  invited  me  to  enter.    It  was  a  bare 
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garret ;  a  few  objects  which  the  flicker- 
ing light  did  not  at  first  allow  me  to  dis- 
cover, hung  around  the  walls;  in  the 
centre  stood  several  cases  of  rich  wood, 
inlaid  with  silver,  on  white  deal  tables. 
He  placed  the  candle  between  them  and 
then  drew  the  cover  from  the  one  near- 
est. It  wis  full  of  the  most  magnificent 
medals  I  had  ever  seen  in  private  hands ! 
All  the  medals  that  had  ever  been  struck 
in  honor  of  the  great  Napoleon,  were 
carefully  ranged  on  white  and  crimson 
velvet.  One  case  contained  those  in  cop- 
per ;  those  in  the  other  two  were  of  gold 
and  silver.  I  was  amaied,  for  such  a 
collection  is  rare  even  in  the  best  cabi- 
nets of  Europe,  and  its  intrinsic  value 
beyond  the  means  of  most  wealthy  col- 
lectors. How  did  simple  Luigi  Cane 
come  into  possession  of  such  a  treasure  ? 
I  ventured  not  to  ask,  and  when  I  cau- 
tiously alluded  to  the  danger  of  leaving 
such  costly  and  rare  property  without 
better  protection,  he  only  answered  by 
one  of  those  smiles,  that  I  had  already 
begun  to  hate  and  to  dread  more  than  his 
bitterest  words  and  his  vilest  allusions. 
Then  he  showed  me  on  the  wall  the 
sword  that  Napoleon  wore  at  Aboukir 
and  the  dagger  that  killed  poor  Kleber, 
the  Alpine  staff  upon  which  the  great 
Emperor  rested  while  crossing  the  Sim- 
plon  and  the  musket  ball  that  pierced  the 
heart  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  En- 
ghien.  And  to  each  relic  there  was  its 
appropriate  story ;  the  more  I  marvelled, 
the  more  minute  became  his  accounts 
and  the  more  open  and  undisguised  his 
delight  in  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  mur- 
der. At  last  he  came  to  a  huge  sheet  of 
parchment :  it  was  a  pedigree,  gray  with 
age  and  half  effaced  by  ill  usage.  I 
raised  my  glass  to  my  eye — I  stood  at 
last  at  the  threshold  of  the  secret  that 
began  to  become  intolerable — I  gazed  to 
decipher  the  coat  of  arms  and  to  disen- 
tangle the  name  from  its  countless  scrolls 
and  flourishes.  But  at  that  very  moment 
a  heavy  fall  made  me  turn  round ;  my 
host  lay  senseless  on  the  ground,  the 
light  had  been  extinguished.  Before 
he  was  aware  of  it,  his  niece  had  come 
up  stairs ;  she  seized  him  rudely  by  the 
arm,   she  called  him,  Zio,  Zio!     Then 


casting  an  imploring  look  at  me, '  she 
begged  me  to  be  gone.  It  was  one  of  her 
uncle's  usual  attacks,  he  would  be  well 
again  to-morrow,  only  he  loved  to  be  left 
alone  I  I  could  not  see  her  face,  for  she 
had  brought  no  light,  but  there  was  an- 
guish in  her  voice  and  her  appeal  could 
not  be  resisted.  I  felt  my  way  down  stairs, 
I  groped  through  the  room  below  and 
by  a  faint,  dismal  light  without,  crossed 
the  narrow  plank.  The  cool  air  was  in- 
describably refreshing,  the  wind  had 
gone  down  and  a  light,  fragrant  breeze 
came  from  the  East.  I  tried  to  shake  off 
the  intolerable  burden  that  had  well  nigh 
overwhelmed  me  in  the  presence  of  that 
mysterious  man ;  I  felt  .as  if  all  had  been 
a  dream  and  I  was  not  in  the  streets  of 
the  village  of  St  Clair.  The  next  morn- 
ing  a  steamboat  started  for  the  lakes ;  I 
left  a  line  of  acknowledgment  for  my 
strange  host  and  never  saw  him  again. 

I  never  saw  him  again,  but  I  heard  of 
him.  It  was  not  a  year  later,  when  or- 
ders from  home  had  summoned  me  to  the 
Continent,  and  leaving  disagreeable  du- 
ties behind  us  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
my  Secretary  and  I  determined  to  spend 
a  couple  of  days  at  glorious  old  Heidel- 
berg. The  town  was  full  of  strangers, 
every  hotel  crowded  to  the  utmost  and 
the  stffeets  filled  with  motley  crowds  of 
stiff  starched  Englishmen  and  gay,  dash- 
ing Frenchmen.  The  Russian  princes — 
they  are  all  princes — had  unfortunately 
not  been  able  to  go  abroad,  and  the  eco- 
nomical German  prefers  smaller  and 
cheaper  watering  places.  So  the  town 
had  quite  a  foreign  appearance  and  in 
the  famous  court  of  the  castle  and  on 
that  most  splendid  of  terraces  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  were  heard 
all  tdngues  of  Europe,  except  only  Ger- 
man. It  was  a  favorite  walk  of  mine, 
therefore,  to  saunter  past  the  noble  old 
church,  where  Catholic  and  Protestant 
worship  in  rare  and  peaceful  communion, 
side  by  side,  across  the  fine  stone  bridge 
with  its  statues  and  saints,  and  then  on' 
the  right  hand  of  the  river  to  one  of  th< 
thousand  modest  inns,  that  have  nothing* 
to  give  but  sour  wine  and  views  of  mag- 
nificent beauty.    There  we  sat  one  fine 
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summer  evening,  when  the  light  of  the 
letting    ton   poured   floods   of   golden 
splendor  on  the  bright  mirror  of  the 
placid  stream  and  ovqr  the  green  sides  of 
the  mountains  before  me.    My  friends, 
most! j  men  of  the  same  profession  with 
mjself,  were  eagerly  asking  questions 
about  the  country  where  I  had  so  long 
resided.    They  were  ready  to  admire  its 
gigantic  strides  in  material  welfare  and 
regretted  with  many  a  true  lover  of  free- 
dom the  weakness  of  its  government  and 
the  decline  of  its  race  of  great  and  up- 
right statesmen.  I  was  not  less  anxious  to 
hear  of  the  changes  in  Europe  and  thus 
a  perfect  cross  fire  of  questions  and  an* 
■were  had  made  us  totally  insensible  of 
the  passing  hour  and  the  striking  occur, 
reace  before  our  eyes.    All  of  a  sudden, 
namely,  loud  chants  and  shouted  hymns  , 
were  heard  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whose 
top  was  occupied  by  our   garden.    A 
long,  interminable  procession  was  slowly 
winding   its    way   to   the   neighboring 
church  and  convent.    The  last  rays  of 
the  sun,  that  was  just  sinking  down  in 
imperial  France,  gilded  the  lofty  crosses 
and  banners,  borne  on  high  by  priests  in 
gorgeous   garments  or  boys   in  bright- 
colored  national  costumes.      The  head 
of  the   procession  was    near  us;   but 
its  huge,  snake-like  mass  stretched  miles 
and  miles  beyond  the  river.    Walking 
two  by  two,  they  filled  the  road  on  the 
river  side,  they  were  stopped  for  *  mo* 
merit  on  the  narrow  bridge ;  their  ban- 
ners and  crucifixes  gleamed  in  brilliant 
flashes  on  the  market  place  and  the  higher 
square  of  the  city ;  their  countless  num- 
hers  were  distinctly  seen  in  the  clear 
transparent  atmosphere,  on  the  eidejof  the 
mountain,  as  they  came  down  the  steep 
path  from  the  castle,  and  even  on  the 
height   above,    where    the   lofty    trees 
marked    their   outline    with    beautiful 
minuteness  on  the  purple  clouds  behind 
them,  the  moving  multitude  could  easily 
be  discerned.    But  what  strange  move- 
ment carried  them  onward  ?    It  was  not 
the  slow,  solemn  step  of  the  pious,  it 
was  not  the  hurried  zeal  of  the  belated. 
The  sight,  grown  new  and  surprising  by 
a  long  absence  from  Europe,  had  struck 
me  from  the  beginning  and  thus  I  had 


overlooked  the  quaint,  whimsical  man- 
ner, in  which  the  pilgrims  proceeded.  At 
last  I  inquired.  They  told  me  it  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  holy  German,  St. 
Woldemar,  whom  his  devout  followers 
imitated,  if  not  in  all  his  supernatural 
virtues  and  merits,  at  least  in  the  painful 
manner,  in  which  for  a  penance  he  used 
to  perform  his  journeys.  They  all  hop- 
ped with  one  foot  only.  The  effect  was, 
when  seen  near  by,  irresistibly  ludicrous. 
Even  my  Catholic  companions,  grave 
ministers  of  state,  could  not  refrain  from 
a  smile ;  the  Castilian  dignity  of  a  Span- 
ish friend  of  mine,  made  him  ceremo- 
niously turn  his  chair,  so  that  he  might 
not  betray  at  once  the  stately  reserve  of 
his  azure  blood  and  the  proper  respect 
for  his  most  holy  church. 

Upon  making  further  inquiries  I  learned 
that  the  church,  to  which  the  procession 
made  so  grotesquely  its  way,  was  a  new 
one,  to  be  inaugurated  that  very  day 
with  unusual  splendor.  The  learned 
librarian  of  the  University  in  town  was 
familiar  with  all  the  details.  He  toM  us 
how  the  convent  had  formed  part  of  a  su- 
perb estate,  the  property  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  wealthiest  of  noble  families  in 
Germany.  The  head  ef  the  house  had 
however,  long  lived  abroad,  mainly  in 
Italy  where  he  possessed  large  domains, 
that  conferred  upon  him  there  even  a 
higher  title  and  a  loftier  position  than 
that  which  he  enjoyed  ih  his  own  coun- 
try. There  had  been  two  sons  alive, 
many  years  ago.  The  older,  an  amiable, 
well  disposed  youth  of  timid  modesty  and 
shrinking  reserve,  appeared  to  little  ad- 
vantage and  seemed  almost  to  fear  the 
responsibility  of  representing  a  house  of 
such  ancient  renown  and  vast  impor- 
tance. The  second  son,  destined  to  make 
his  career  in  the  church  and  to  rise  rap- 
idly to  a  red  hat,  was  in  all  points  diffe- 
rent from  his  brother.  Quick  and  even 
brilliant  in  mind,  he  loved  to  shine  in  the 
world  and  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  public. 
At  home,  he  gave  orders  and  assumed 
the  reins  with  a  boldness,  that  the  eldest 
born  ventured  not  to  control,  so  he  was 
often  mistaken  for  the  heir  and  bore 
with  impatience  the  consequences  of  a 
discovery  that  he  was  after  all,  but  the 
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younger  son.  Abroad  he  spent  immense 
sums  of  money,  filled  the  papers  with  ao- 
counts  of  his  hair-breadth  escapes,  and 
marvellous  adventures,  and  yet  was  a  fa- 
vorite of  the  sex  and  often  employed  by 
a  neighboring  sovereign  in  weighty  and 
confidential  missions.  Once  a  year  he 
made  his  appearance  in  an  Italian  con- 
vent, where  he  had  offered  his  vows  and, 
for  the  form's  sake,  was  entered  as  a 
brother.  There  only  he  frequently  met 
with  the  heir.  Their  father  lived  in  quiet 
seclusion  in  a  villa  near  Genoa,  where 
he  spent  his  idle  life  in  sensual  enjoy- 
ment, the  society  of  a  few  intimate  friends, 
among  whom  even  the  artist  king  of  Ba- 
varia often  appeared,  and  the  completion 
of  costly  collections.  His  sons  never 
failed,  during  their  annual  visit  to 
Italy,  to  present  themselves  at  his  villa 
and  to  spend  a  few  days  with  their  pa- 
rent A  mother  they  had  unfortunately 
never  known,  she  had  died  in  their  child- 
hood. 

This  had  had  a  peculiarly  sad  effect 
upon  the  -mind  of  the  younger  brother. 
Conscious  of  his  great  superiority  over 
the  heir  of  the  house,  he  felt  with  bitter 
spite  his  humble  position  and  melancholy 
prospects  in  a  profession  to  which  neces- 
sity alone  could  condemn  him.  This 
feeling  of  envy  soon  grew  into  hatred. 
He  had  laughed  and  sneered  at  his  broth- 
er— he  now  treated  him  with  mock  humil- 
ity and  ironical  reverence.  What  passed 
between  them  during  their  last  visit  to 
the  Rivera  never  became  known.'  But 
one  afternoon  they  were  seen  standing 
on  a  terrace  near  the  convent,  shaded  by 
ancient  trees,  and  apparently  enjoying 
the  superb  prospect  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean. A  few  moments  later  the  young 
count  was  heard  to  utter  fearful  cries : 
with  haggard  features  and  dishevelled 
hair,  he  flew  to  the  convent  gate  and  fell 
speechless  upon  the  threshold  before  the 
gate  could  be  opened.  At  last  he  recov- 
ered, and  cried:  "My  brother  1  my  broth- 
er I"  and  then  fainted  once  more.  The 
monks,  neighbours  and  servants  hasten- 
ed to  the  terrace  that  overhung  the  wa- 
ter, there  was  no  trace  of  the  elder  broth* 
er  to  be  found.  When  the  surviving  son 
could  at  last  reply  to  the  urgeut  questions 


of  his  distressed  parent,  he  admitted  that 
he  had  had  a  difficulty  with  his  elder 
brother.    They  had  quarrelled,  and  both 
became  excited.    He  had  turned  to  go 
home,  when  hearing  an  unusual  noise 
he  looked  round — but  the  terrace  was 
empty.    He  ran  to  the  balustrade  on  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  and,  oh  horror!  his 
brother's  hat  lay  below  on  a  rock,  and  the 
waves  dashed  fiercely  up  the  steep  preci- 
pice, but  of  his  body  no  trace  could  be 
found.   The  grey-haired  father  soon  went 
down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  the 
young  count  was  master  of  all  that  he  had 
coveted.    Still,  he  changed  not  his  wan- 
dering, restless  lifo.    A  soldier  to-day,  a 
diplomat  to-morrow,  he  travelled  from 
land  to  land,  ever  enjoying  the  advanta- 
ges his  colossal  wealth  and  historical 
name  secured  to  him  all  over  Europe,  but 
never  disposed  to  settle  on  his  estates  or 
to  marry.    At  last  he  seemed  to  listen 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends;  he  returned 
to  the  home  of  his  fathers  near  Heidel- 
berg; he  built  up  the  old  palace  with 
surpassing  splendor,  and  even  restored 
the  old  convent  that  crowned  the  moun- 
tain near  the  river.    Monks  came  to  take 
possession  of  it,  and  among  them  some 
Italians.    Buc  what  was  the  amazement 
of  the  whole  neighborhood,  nay  of  all  Ger- 
many, when  it  was  first  cautiously  whis- 
pered about  and  then  proclaimed  aloud 
through  the  land,  that  the  tribunals  of 
justice  had  instituted  proceedings  against 
him  who  bore  so  great  a  name — for  mur- 
der!   The  tale  was,  that  the  unfortunate 
Lord  had  approached  his  brother  from 
behind,  had  laid  his  hands  on  his  eyes 
and  pressed  them  out  of  their  sockets ! 
But  when  he  found  that  he  was  known, 
that  the  victim  of  his  brutal  cruelty  only 
said,    "Oh  brother!    oh  brother!"    the 
Tempter  urged  him  on,  and  with  reckless 
hand  he  pushed  the  sightless,  bleeding 
man  down  the  steep  precipice  into  the 
surging  waves.    A  single  monk  had  seen 
the  fearfui-4eed,  using  by  chance  a  tele- 
scope from  a  convent  window.  What  kept 
him  silent  for  so  many  years  was  never 
known ;  but  when  the  same  Providence 
brought  him  to  Germany  and  death  there 
surprised  him,  he  made  his  confession 
and  consented  to  have  his  evidence  writ- 
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ten  down  for  legal  purposes.  The  great 
nobleman— our  librarian  concluded,  dis- 
appeared, before  measured  oould  be  taken 
against  him,  his  high  friends  had  no 
doubt  given  him  warning.  His  name  was 
stricken  from  the  list  of  noble  families, 
his  estates  were  confiscated  and  partly 


restored  to  the  church — he  himself,  it  is 
said,  lives  away  out  in  America,  whose 
an  annual  stipend  is  paid  him  by  the 
bishop  of  Detroit.  Further  inquiries 
soon  satisfied  me  that  I  had  seen  the 
criminal  "Count  of  the  Empire,"  in  my 
mysterious  host,  the  Doctor  Luigi  Cane. 
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THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  ARABESQUE. 


I  stopped  upon  the  Rhine,  weary  of 
wandering,  sick  for  rest  and  quiet  and 
seclusion ;  and  panting  for  the  vine-clad 
hills  and  ancient  burgs  of  that  imperial 
rirerwhich,  while  yet  an  untravelled  boy, 
had  filled  my  imagination  as  now  it  does 
my  heart. 

I  bad  come  from  Pesth,  travelling  day 
and  night,  toward  Strasburg  from  which, 
after  a  short  stay  I  would  seek  Heidel- 
berg, whither  I  was  driven  by  fate.  Why 
otherwise  had  I  left  her  behind  me,  among 
those  rugged  mountains  near  that  wind- 
ing river? 

I  met  Agatha,  I  scarce  now  know  where, 
for  the  first  time ;  but  well  do  I  remem- 
ber the  house  in  the  quiet  old  suburb 
where  she  lived  what  time  occurred  the 
event  I  am  about  to  relate.  Agatha! 
how  my  wild  heart  bounds  at  that  word; 
at  that  name  in  which  is  embraced  so 
much  of  strong  delirious  joy,  cankering 
sorrow,  passion,  splendor  and  regret  1  I 
see  her  now  before  me  as  she  first  ap- 
peared to  me;  a  tall,  slender  figure,  with 
deep  blue  eyes,  in  which,  through  their 
crystal  depths,  thought  and  imagination 
incessantly  played;  hair  of  the  tint  of 
vary  gold,  half  light,  half  shadow ;  a 
forehead  like  polished  ivory;  a  neck  like  a 
swan's;  and  a  mouth — ah !  what  words 
nay  attempt  to  describe  that  wondrous 
expression  of  melancholy  and  pleasure, 
love  and  indifference,  meditation  and  pas- 
sion which  characterised  it.  From  the 
moment  when  in  some  unknown  or  un- 
remembered  crowd  we  met,  to  the  time 
when  we  parted,  no  day  is  a  blank  in  my 
Kmembranoe.    Especially  do  I  recall  the 


burning,  and  passionate,  and  delirious 
instant  of  our  parting. 

It  was  in  her  father's  studio  at  Pesth 
that  we  met  and  parted  by  stealth. 
Around  me  were  the  wondrous  pictures 
of  that  sublime  old  master,  who,  un- 
known, labored  on  upon  the  world's  heri- 
tage he  has  left.  Of  him  I  need  say  no 
more  than  that  he  had  forbidden  me,  a 
wandering  stranger,  to  visit  Agatha,  but 
of  the  pictures  I  could  say  much ;  how 
they  looked  down  from  their  ebony 
frames,  piercing  with  their  burning  eyes 
to  my  heart's  core;  how  the  smile  of  the 
Ciree  steeped  the  heart  in  an  agony  of 
unholy  delight;  how  the  Faust  and  Me* 
phistopheles  prompted  to  a  cursed  ambi- 
tion. 

These  pictures  were  for  the  most  part 
dark  and  gloomy  in  conception ;  Prome- 
theus bound  to  the  Oaucasan  steep  ;  Ix- 
ion  breathless  at  his  divine  curse ;  and 
numberless  scenes  from  that  wonderful 
book  which  was  wrung  from  the  soul  of 
the  Tuscan  by  his  life-long  sorrow; 
Among  these,  however,  none  attracted 
the  attention  so  powerfully  as  a  picture 
which  hung  above  the  rest.  In  it  a  young 
German  student  clasped  a  female  skele- 
ton clad  in  wedding  garments;  and  un- 
derneath was  written  by  the  designer  one 
word — aii.    I  turned  from  it  to  Agatha. 

"  Farewell,"  she  said. 

"Now  I  must  go;  but  in  one  month, 
Agatha,  I  shall  return." 

"Perhaps.  But  in  one  month  many 
things  may  happen,  many  disastrous  and 
terrible  and  awful  things." 

"Agatha!  Agatha  I   are  we  not  true 
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forever ?-r-do  not  we  belong  ib  each  other? 
How  then  in  life  or  death  may,  we  be 
separated?"  > 

She  smiled  mournfully.  * 

"In  death— no." 

At  these  words  I  shuddered  with  inde- 
finable dread. 

"Agatha!  Agatha!"  I  cried,  "I  be- 
seech you  by  the  living  God  to  Bay — to 
declare  to  me  here,  why  your  eyes  glow 
with  that  mystic  fire,  and  why  your 
countenance  is  writhed  into  that  unnatu- 
ral smile  ?" 

Slowly  her  white  teeth  came  out  be- 
tween her  lips — 

"Are  we  not  wed  forever  in  love  and 
truth,  Agatha?" 

"  Forever.*' 

And  trembling  at  the  thought  that  this 
was  the  word  under  that  horrible  picture, 
I  fled  from  Agatha,  blessing  her  with  my 
parting  breath. 

And  so  I  came  to  the  Rhine; — not  the 
Rhine  of  Switzerland,  rushing  like  an  ar- 
row from  the  rocky  fastnesses  where  it 
takes  its  source,  plunging  and  snorting 
like  an  angry 'steed  over  its  bed  of  basalt 
and  of  granite;  but  the  Rhine  of  Worms, 
that  imperial  city,  and  Strasburg,  and 
Heidelberg,  and  the  Fabulous  Tower,  gli- 
ding on  in  serene  majesty,  reflecting  vine- 
olad  hills,  starry  nights  and  purple  sun- 
sets on  a  mirror  of  gold. 

My  soul  leaped  up  at  Bight  of  it!  This 
was  the  stream  which  the  ancient  Huns 
had  ploughed  with  their  swift  keels,  or 
the  breasts  of  their  war-horses,  pouring 
.  like  a  horde  of  vultures  upon  sunny  Gaul; 
which  Charlemagne  had  gazed  upon 
.  when  the  Saxon  hosts  fled  like  a  dream 
before  him;  whioh  had  mirrored  the 
great  and  glorious  of  every  age. 

And  I  came  to  Heidelberg.  I  took  up 
my  quarters  in  one  of  the  old  high-ga- 
bled inns  of  the  collegiate  city,  and  soon 
my  high  vaulted  chamber  was  arranged 
with  all  the  trophies  of  my  travels  around 
the  oaken  walls.  Statuettes  and  medals, 
pipes  with  amber  mouth-pieces,  and  chi- 
bouques which  had  wandered  from  Ira- 
nistan  to  St,  Petersburg;  and  books 
which  had  lain  in  old  Monasteries  of  the 
Levant  long  ages  with  their  covers  of 
vellum  and  iron,  and  gold,  and  their 


leaves  of  stained  parchment,  monkish 
hieroglyphics,  which  yet  clasped  in  their 
antique  'pages  the  glory  and  the  wonder 
of  the  mediaeval  age. 

In  those  days  tobacco  was  my  great  so- 
lace. Hera  was  the  golden  dust  of  Bar- 
bary  and  Constantinople  perfumed  with 
myrrh,  and  in  it  like  stars  in  a  purple 
sky,  lozenges  of  the  yellow  aromatic  of 
the  luxurious  Turk:  here  was  the  black 
weed  of  Shiras  and  the  maroon-colored 
cigar  of  Havana;  but  before  all  was  the 
brown-paper  parcel  from  the  banks  of 
the  Appomattox  and  the  James  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the  sight,  when  all  my  things  were 
unpacked  and  arranged,  there  was  some- 
thing barbaric  and  Oriental  which  inclin- 
ed the  mind  to  dreaming,  there  in  that 
old  apartment. 

And  so,  chibouque  in  hand,  I  dreamt;  of 
Agatha,  glory,  renown  immortal  and 
death-conquering,  such  as  should  bear 
our  names  on  the  flowing  stream  of  time 
forever.  With  closed  .eyes  in  the  old 
arm-chair,  carved  over  with  stray  devi- 
ces, on  my  knees  the  antique  "De  ampli- 
iudine  beaii regni,  Dei"  of  Secundus  Cu- 
rio, I  listened  to  the  sleet  and  the  snow 
rattling  or  gliding  through  the  dry  air. 
The  carved  friese  of  the  cornice  took 
shapes  of  sorrow  or  delight  to  my  enam- 
ored dreamy  eye,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
large  wood  fire  wreathed  itself  into  fan- 
tastic images. 

One  evening  I  sat  so  for  hours;  the  old 
clock  ticking,  ticking,  in  the  shadow,  the 
old  faces  on  the  mantlepieoe  glowering  at 
me,  the  old  inn  groaning  and  murmuring 
as  the  wind  swept  around  it.  My  heart 
was  full  of  a  delirious  ecstacy  mingled 
with  gloomy  sorrow ;  and  my  imagination 
freed  from  the  bonds  of  time  and  place, 
flew  wildly  abroad  and  revelled  in  its 
liberty. 

I  dreamed  without  sleeping,  and  vis- 
ions which  never  came  to  me  before, 
poured  in  upon  my  soul  in  that  old  fan- 
tastic chamber. 

First  came  a  sight  which  chilled  my 
blood  almost  with  the  horror  of  its  in- 
tense reality.  In  a  small  nutshell  of  a 
boat,  on  the  verge  of  the  MahUtrom  or 
some  great  whirlpool,  a  single  man  was 
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standing,  his  eyes  wild  with  terror,  as  be 
surveyed  the  frightful  whirl  into  which 
his  small  bark  was  sinking.  And  from 
this  hell  of  waters,  which  roared  with  an 
awful  and  astounding  and  unearthly  roar, 
arose  a  mist  which  spreading  over  the 
wave*  and  the  foam  and  the  jagged  rocks 
concealed  all  but  the  immense  tunnel 
around  whose  enormous  ebon-sides  the 
boat  was  whirled  like  lightning ;  but  the 
mist  that  arose  spreading  over  the  waves 
and  the  foam  and  the  jagged  rocks  did 
not  conceal  the  heavy  icy  drops  which 
stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  man,  or  his 
more  than  mortal  terror. 

like  magio  the  scene  disappeared  and 
in  a  tall  old  gothic  chamber,  a  careworn 
pallid  student  was  sitting  surrounded 
with  books  and  manuscripts.  On  his  brow 
a  cold  sweat  stood  out  in  pearls,  and  his 
limbs  shook,  and  hie  startled  eyes  which 
glanced  uneasily  around  shone  with  the 
light  of  madness.  Near  him  lay  a  spade 
wiled  with  damp  earth,  and  in  an  ebon 
box  upon  the  table— O  horrible! — I  saw 
imali  and  pearly,  and  long  white  teeth! 
And  the  student  muttered  to  himself  one 
word  alone,  Berenice—- Berenice! 

How  was  it  that  my  vision  turned  from 
that  chamber,  and  my  mind  flew  to  the 
chateau  of  Metaengerstein,  from  which  I 
had  but  lately  returned — after  a  short 
visit  to  the  master  of  that  awful  domain? 
I  know  not,  but  my  vision  tarried  there, 
and  lo !  before  me  I  saw  a  gigantic  sable 
steed,  with  demoniac  ferocity  in  his 
haughty  nostrils  and  a  strangely  human 
expression  in  hia  large  bright  eye  1  He 
snorted,  pranced,  and  neighed  with  the 
shrillness  of  a  trumpet  while  the  three 
grooms  who  vainly  endeavored  to  hold 
nun  by  a  chain-bridle,  were  dragged 
about  like  children.  Soon,  however,  the 
master  of  Metaengerstein,  a  young  no* 
bleman  of  pallid  countenance  and  wild- 
rtreaming  locks  appeared;  and  leaping 
on  the  immense  horse  with  a  ferocity 
equal  to  his  own  they  disappeared  like  a 
tornado  in  the  depths  of  the  dark  forest. 
Before  my  astonishment  had  ceased  an 
alarm  of  fire  was  heard  from  the  castle, 
and  looking  round,  I  beheld  a  bright 
tame  issuing  from  all  its  windows.  I 
•nod  wonder-struck,  but  suddenly  there 


appeared  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  the 
demon-horse  and  his  rider  sweeping  over 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  whirlwind  towards 
the  flaming  chateau.  And  the  horse's 
hoofs  struck  fire  at  every  bound  from 
the  flinty  road.  At  last  the  gigantic  ani- 
mal reached  the  chateau  and  clearing  the 
drawbridge  with  a  leap  of  nearly  one 
hundred  feet,  he  bore  his  devoted  rider 
into  the  burning  castle.  Then  slowly 
the  great  edifice  disappeared,  wall  after 
wall  falling  till  at  last  the  great  donjon- 
keep  crashed  down  like  an  earthquake  ; 
and  from  the  smoke  which  rose  in  a  lu- 
rid cloud  there  emerged  a  form;  and  this 
form  which  was  but  the  vapor  itself  was 
the  form  of  a  vast  and  gigantic  horse! 

The  vision  melted,  and  in  my  heart  I 
saw  a  tall  rich  apartment  in  which  lay  a 
lady  in  extreme  sickness.  Her  hair  was 
long  and  golden,  and  the  lady  of  the  long 
and  golden  hair  was  called  by  her  atten- 
dants the  lady  Rowena.  I  stood  there 
against  the  Oriental  barbaric  hangings, 
and  in  my  hand  I  held  a  cup.  And  the 
lady  Rowena  motioned  faintly  for  it;  but 
as  I  bore  it  to  her  a  shadow  passed  me, 
falling  and  gliding  on  the  golden  carpet, 
and  three  drops  of  ruby-colored  fluid  fell 
into  the  jeweled  goblet  from  the  thin  at- 
mosphere. Horror-struck,  the  figure  re- 
sembling myself  started  back,  and  then 
with  the  slowness  of  the  moon  when  she 
rises  from  the  pines  of  the  north,  came 
out— oh  heaven  1 — that  awful  and  horri- 
ble resemblance! 

Last,  with  the  clearness  of  noonday 
rose*  to  my  vision  a  scene  in  Venice— mar- 
ble palaces  and  canals,  and  gondoliers 
singing  the  marvellous  lays  of  Tasso,  be- 
neath the  starry  skies  of  Italian  nights. 
And  a  peerless  beauty  stood  upon  the 
marble  steps  of  a  palace  fronting  on  the 
great  canal,  holding  in  her  arms  a  child. 
Suddenly,  startled,  she  lost  the  infant 
from  her  grasp,  and  like  a  jewel  it  diaaav 
peared  beneath  the  waters.  It  was  gone. 
But  a  stranger  who  had,  wrapped  in 
shadow,  witnessed  all,  sprang  into  the 
water  where  the  child  had  disappeared 
and  brought  it  back  to  the  mother.  Bui 
the  mother  thanked  him  not.  lie  uttered 
but  one  word,  which  word  was  "  Aphro- 
dite," and  she  replied  in  but  three,  "  I 
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am  thine."  Then  came  a  tall  chamber 
and  the  figure  of  myself  Bat  with  that 
stranger  who  laughed  loud  and  long  and 
deified  the  Greek  TEAAEMA,  and  threw 
triumphant  looks  on  the  gorgeous  cham- 
ber and  on  the  statues  and  on  the  time-piece 
and  the  wine,  Thej  drank ;  but  soon  an 
affrighted  page  rushed  in  and  said  that 
"  Lady  Aphrodite"  was  dead.  He  laugh- 
ed and  fell  back  dead ; — the  poisoned  gob- 
let cracking  as  it  fell.  And  the  time-piece 
struck  ! 

As  the  visionary  clock  struck,  in  ima- 
gination, mine  also  tolled  the  hour  of 
midnight. 

Suddenly  I  was  startled  by  a  strange 
noise,  which  sounded  like  the  rushing 
of  mighty  wings,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  tapers  flickered  and  wavered  throw- 
ing gigantic  shadows  on  the  walls.  I 
shuddered.  Then  a  voice,  small,  tinkling 
like  a  cymbal,  yet  filling  apparently  all 
space,  uttered  the  Greek  word  alt. 

"  Ah !  I  cried  this  is  horrible !  that  aw- 
ful word  which  has  ever  been  to  me  an 
avenging  Nemesis,  here  pronounced  in 
any  presence  by  cursed  lips.  Fiend! 
though  you  were ." 

I  was  interrupted  by  a  sight  that  chill- 
ed my  very  heart's  blood ; — an  immense 
figure — I  have  since  fixed  its  height  at 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet— stood  be- 
fore me ;  a  figure  with  the  head  of  a  ser- 
pent and  the  body  of  an  eagle,  covered 
with  long  ebon  feathers. 

I  started  from  my  seat  and  shrieked. 

With  a  hollow  hissing  sound  the  figure 
stretched  out  its  clawed  foot  towards  me 
and  shuddering,  fainting,  I  fell  into  a 
deathlike  swoon.  How  long  I  lay  in  this 
Btate,  it  is  impossible  forme  to  determine, 
but  it  must  have  been  hours.  When  I 
awoke  I  was  hovering  over  the  Rhine  at 
.an  immense  height,  in  the  claws  of  an 
•enormous  bird,  whose  wings  seemed  to 
darken  the  whole  heavens.  What  I  felt 
At  that  moment  no  mortal  will  ever  know. 
Were  I  able  to  convey  the  idea,  that  man 
•does  not  live  who  could  listen  without 
fainting  with  terror ; — I  did  not  faint  a 
second  time  for  I  am  "  supped  full  with 
horrors"— drugged  with  the  awful  and 
she  dreadful  of  this  existence  and  this 


earth  to  that  extent  that  my  nerves  are 
dead. 

Let  me  hasten  on  to  the  dreadful  end- 
ing of  this  dreadful  time. 

A  longtime  we  hovered — the  great  bird 
and  myself— over  the  Rhine  land ; — then 
sweeping  on  his  mighty  pinion  which 
raised  a  whirlwind  more  powerful  than 
the  tornado  of  the  tropics,  toward  Pestb, 
we  passed  the  mountains  and  poised  in 
midheaven  over  that  devoted  city. 

Then  a  great  noise  of  wailing  shook 
the  very  heavens ; — people  came  out  in 
tens  of  thousands  and  gazed  upon  the 
hellish  bird,  whose  body  was  convulsed 
with  a  sombre  and  horrible  laughter. 
With  upturned  pallid  faces,  on  their  ben- 
ded knees  they  supplicated  heaven  that 
the  bird  should  not  pause  on  his  way. 
But  he,  gyrating,  and  balancing  his  enor- 
mous wings,  hovered  over  the  devoted 
city ; — and  from  the  extremities  of  his 
sable  wings — oh  God! — there  fell  like  a 
black  sweat  drops  of  an  inky  color  which 
burnt  the  air  and  rained  a  pestilence  on 
that  doomed,  that  accursed  place. 

I  shrieked  and  writhed  my  body  and 
made  vain  endeavors  to  escape,  but  my 
blood  seemed  turned  to  ice ;  for  there  arose 
slowly,  like  the  diapason  of  the  Miserere 
into  some  vast  blue  cathedral  vault,  the 
figure  of  a  maiden  clad  in  white.  And 
her  tresses  were  golden  as  with  the  color 
of  the  dying  »un  when  he  plunges  his 
burning  disc  beneath  the  Ionian  sea.  Be- 
neath the  low  sweeping  garment  of  white 
came  out  the  pallid  feet ;  and  wings  were 
on  the  ankles,  and,  unspread,  drooped 
down  the  back;  and  the  wings  were  the 
color  of  the  snow  beneath.  But  the  face 
was  not  visible,  for  the  figure  covered  her 
face  with  her  pearly  hands  through  which 
streamed  evermore  perennial  tears,  trick- 
ling down  on  her  white  shoulders. 

Slowly,  slowly,  like  the  Miserere  in  a 
cathedral,  vault  the  figure  of  the  maiden 
rose  and,  soon,  pierced  into  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Then  slowly  the  hands  were  removed  and 
I  shrieked.  The  face  was  the  face  of 
Agatha — Agatha  my  fate!  Agatha  my 
beloved !  Agatha  my  lost ! 

And  slowly  from  the  cloud  which  her 
long  white  wings  fanned,  I  saw  her  hand 
beckon  to  me  as  she  rose  and  like  a  heav- 
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enly  vision  to  the  rapt  saint  disappear- 
ed—her white  and  tearful  face  gilded  to 
the  last  with  a  golden  pitying  smile : — 
Then  a  great  and  horrible  foreboding  fell 
upon  me,  as  though  a  tombstone  pressed 
upon  my  breast  where  I  had  been  inhu- 
med alive. 

1  shrieked  and  writhed  my  body  and 
made  vain  endeavors  to  escape.  "  Who 
art  thou— ox  what?"  I  groaned,  "  0  ap- 
palling and  awful  and  dreadful  Shapi. 
I  conjure  you  by  the  God  we  both  adore, 
that  you  tell  me !"  And  lifting  up  a  hiss- 
ing snake-like  voice,  which  trembled  from 
the  inner  depths  of  his  fetid  breast  the 
bird  said: 

"  I  am  the  CHOLERA  1— She  is  thine 
no  more !" 

With  a  great  start  I  sat  up  in  my  chair 
and  looked  around  me.  The  embers 
were  dying  out,  the  night  beginning  to 
invade  my  chamber  in  a  freezing  wind, 
and  the  wax  tapers  were  floating  in  a  mel- 
ted flood. 

The  next  morning  I  read  in  the  "AIL 


gemeine   Zeitung"   the  following    para- 
graph— 

"Thi  Choliia. 

"  This  dreadful  scourge  has  broken  out 
in  Pesth,  and  is  rapidly  spreading  to  the 
surrounding  cities.  In  the  former  place 
there  have  been  in  twelve  hours,  seventy 
five  deaths,  among  whom  we  observe  the 
names  of  Claudius  Yon  Hockheimer,  the 
landgrave  of  Burstein  and  the  celebrated 
painter — with  his  daughter  Agatha ;" — 

The  paper  fell  from  my  hand  and  I 
fainted.  For  long  days  I  lay  as  dead, 
dreaming  of  Agatha  and  the  vision  and 
the  word  all  ; — and  hovering  like  a  sha- 
dow on  the  confines  of  Death.  At  last  I 
recovered  after  prostrating  illness.  The 
day  after  I  had  left  Heidelberg,  and  Eu- 
rope forever. 

And  never  again,  0  Rhine,  shall  I  gaze 
upon  thy  vine-clad  hills,  thy  ancient  cities 
and  the  bright  waters  of  thine  imperial 
flood.  Henceforth  thou  art  to  me  the  great 
accursed  no  more,  with  all  thy  beauty  and 
thy  never-dying  splendor. 


SONNET. 


BT    PAUL    H.    HATKI. 

Full  many  a  day  that  broke  like  yester  morn, 
In  purple  bloom  on  the  translucent  wave, 
Hath  set  by  noontide  in  a  stormy  grave, 
And  left  the  waters  dim,  the  earth  forlorn  ; 
Thus  with  our  changeful  life ;  thou  may'st  be  born 
Good  brother !  unto  wealth,  and  bliss,  and  fame, 
And  yet  these  gifts  may  vanish  as  they  came, 
Even  in  a  sobbing  breath ;  thou  may'st  be  torn 
By  Furies,  unto  whom  a  delicate  Fate 
Ere  while  did  minister  with  loving  hands, 
And  walk  tho  world  with  Madness  as  thy  mate, 
Whose  fresh  youth  caught  the  airs  of  fairy  lands ; 
But  /whose  Day  in  doubtful  darkness  rose, 
May  trust  to  greet  the  sunlight  ere  its  close.  J 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was 
established  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  on  the  11th  of  December,  1789. 
Forty  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the 
State  were  incorporated  as  trustees,  and 
held  their  first  meeting  in  the  town  of 
Fayetteville  in  November  of  the  next 
year,  making  it  their  earliest  business  to 
devise  the  means  needful  for  the  support 
of  the  Institution,  and  to  determine  upon 
a  place  for  its  location. 

Immediately  after  the  University  was 
chartered,  the  legislature  granted  to  the 
trustees  all  escheated  property,  and  all 
arrearages  due  to  the  State  from  receiv- 
ing officers  of  die  late  and  present  gov- 
ernments up  to  January  1,  1783,  which 
grant  was  afterwards  extended  to  Dec. 
1799,  together  with  all  moneys  in  execu- 
tors' and  administrators'  hands  unclaim- 
ed by  legatees.  The  site  of  the  Univer- 
sity, after  much  deliberation,  was  fixed 
at  Chapel  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Orange, 
about  twenty-eight  miles  west  of  Raleigh. 
This  place  is  central  to  the  territory  and 
population  of  the  State,  and  is  unrivalled 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  on  an  ele- 
vated range  of  hills,  the  purity  of  its  air, 
and  the  healthfulness  of  its  climate. 
Great  interest  in  the  welfare  and  pros- 
pects of  the  infant  Institution  was  mani- 
fested throughout  the  community.  Gen- 
erous individuals  gave  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney and  valuable  tracts  of  land  for  its 
support ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Raleigh  and  Newborn 
presented  it  with  mathematical  instru- 
ments, pledging  themselves  never  to  be 
indifferent  to  its  objects  and  interests. 
Many  gentlemen  gave  valuable  books  for 
the  library;  and  the  legislature  from  timo 
to  time  increased  and  renewed  its  prop- 
erties and  privileges. 

The  first  college  edifice  being  sufficient- 
ly completed  in  1794  to  accommodate 
students,  its  doors  were  opened  and  in- 
struction commenced  in  February,  1795. 
The  Rev.  David  Kerr,  a  graduate  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  was  the  first  profes- 
sor, assisted  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment by  Samuel  A.  Holmes.    Shortly  af- 


ter, Charles  W.  Harris,  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  was  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  Mathematics,  which  chair 
he  occupied  for  only  one  year.  There 
was  of  necessity  much  to  be  done  in  de- 
vising, arranging,  and  carrying  out  the 
most  practicable  systems  of  instruction, 
and  of  prudential  government— a  work 
demanding  much  practical  ability  and 
unwavering  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  University. 

At  this  early  crisis,  Mr.  Joseph  Cald- 
well, then  a  young  man  but  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  was  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  trustees,  having  already  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  for  talents,  scho- 
larship, and  success  in  teaching.    This 
gentleman  was  born  in  Lexington,  N.  J., 
April  21,  1773;   entered  the  college  at 
Princeton  at  the  age  of  14,  and  was  gra- 
duated in  1791,  having  the  Salutatory 
Oration  in  Latin  assigned  him.    Having 
served  his  alma  mater  with  much  reputa- 
tion as  Tutor  for  several  years,  he  was  in 
1796  elected  to  the  principal  professor- 
ship in  the  University  of  N.  C.    Thence- 
forward the  history  of  his  life  becomes 
the  history  of  the  Institution.    For  near- 
ly forty  years  he  devoted  his  best  ener- 
gies to  the  promotion  of  its  interests,  aud 
the  cause  of  education  generally  through- 
out the  state  of  his  adoption;  and  to  his 
administrative  skill  and  untiring  zeal,  its 
present  high  position  and  prosperity  are 
greatly  owing.    Under  his  care,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  University  speedily  bright- 
ened and  flourished,  and  in  1804  the 
trustees  signified  their  appreciation  of 
his  services  by  electing  him  president — 
the  first  who  had  filled  that  office.    This 
chair  he  retained  till  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1835,  with  the  exception  of  four 
years,  from  1812  to  1816,  during  which 
period  he  retired  voluntarily  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Mathematics,  for  the  sake 
of  relief  from  cares  and  opportunity  to 
prosecute  the  study  of  Theology.    Mean- 
time the  presidential  chair  was  filled  by 
the  Rev.  Robert   H.  Chapman,  D.  D. 
Upon  that   gentleman's    resignation  in 
1816,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  again  elected  to 
the  presidency,  at  which  time  his  alma 


9  From  Duyckinck's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literatim. 
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mater  conferred  on  him  a  Doctorate  in 
Divinity,  and  he  thenceforth  took  an  ele- 
vated rank  among  scholars  and  divines  of 
the  Presbyterian  church. 

From  the  time  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  first 
connexion  with  the  University,  almost 
everything  of  interest  in  its  progress  and 
government  was  submitted  to  his  consid- 
eration. He  alone  digested  and  made 
practical  the  various  plans  of  particular 
instruction,  of  internal  policy  and  dis- 
cipline. He  raised  the  grade  of  scholar- 
ship and  re-arranged  the  curriculum  so 
as  to  embrace  a  period  of  four  years  with 
the  usual  division  of  classes.  The  first 
anniversary  Commencement  was  in  1798, 
with  a  graduating  class  of  nine.  The 
greatest  good  of  the  University,  and  in- 
deed the  general  progress  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  tile  state,  were  ever  the 
most  engrossing  objects  of  Dr.  Caldwell's 
care;  and  with  untiring  perseverance 
and  fidelity,  he  presented  the  claims  of 
education  to  the  community,  and  appeal- 
ed to  their  liberality  for  its  support. 

In  1821,  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  in- 
ereasea  to  sixty-five,  the  governor  of  the 
state  being  ex  officio  their  President,  and 
all  vacancies  occurring  to  be  filled  by  a 
joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  of  Assem- 
bly. The  actual  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity, however,  is  vested  in  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  seven  of  the  trustees, 
with  the  governor  always  as  their  presid- 
ing officer. 

In  1824,  Dr.  Caldwell  visited  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Libra- 
ry, and  forming  cabinets,  and  procuring 
a  very  valuable  philosophical  apparatus 
constructed  under  his  own  inspection. 
To  these  has  since  been  added  a  cabinet 
of  minerals  purchased  in  Vienna.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  Jan.  28, 1835, 
for  a  few  months  the  duties  of  the  presi- 
dency were  discharged  by  the  senior  pro- 
fessor, Dr.  Mitchell,  when  the  trustees 
elected  to  that  office  the  Hon.  David  L. 
Swain,  a  native  of  Buncombe  county, 
who,  though  comparatively  a  young  man, 
had  served  the  state  with  distinction  in 
the  Legislature  and  on  the  Superior  Court 
bench,  from  which  he  was  elected  Gover- 
nor for  the  years  1833-34r-35.  He  enter- 
ad  on  the  office  of  the  presidency  of  the 


University  in  January,  1828,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  the  Institution 
has  been  steadily  advancing  in  reputa- 
tion, influence  and  numbers.  It  is  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  in  the  history  of  this 
University,  that  for  a  period  of  nearly 
sixty  years  its  government  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  two  incumbents  both  so 
well  qualified  for  the  office  as  Dr.  Cald- 
well and  Gov.  Swain. 

The  number  of  students  having  greatly 
increased,  additions  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  in  the  means  of  accom- 
modation and  instruction,  and  to  the 
Faculty.  The  college  buildings  are  now 
six  in  number,  located  on  a  beautiful  and 
commanding  site,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow 
square,  inclosing  a  large  area  or  lawn 
Burrounded  by  groves  of  native  growth. 
The  grounds  are  tastefully  disposed  and 
ornamented  with  choice  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, and  the  lawn  slopes  gradually  from 
the  buildings,  several  hundred  yards,  to 
the  main  street  of  the  village  of  Chapel 
Hill.  A  hall  has  lately  .been  erected  for 
the  reception  of  the  University  Library, 
liberal  appropriations  having  been  made 
for  valuable  additions.  The  two  literary 
societies  belonging  to  the  students  are 
also  accommodated  with  imposing  edi- 
fices; and  the  number  of  volumes  in  their 
libraries,  and  that  of  the  University  to- 
gether, amounts  to  about  15,000. 

The  College  students  now  (1855)  num- 
ber two  hundred  and  eighty-one  from  fif- 
teen different  states  in  the  Union,  as  as- 
certained by  the  last  annual  catalogue ; 
the  whole  number  of  graduates  since 
1795  is  1152.  The  number  of  matricu- 
lates has  been  estimated  to  be  nearly 
twice  that  of  graduates.  The  executive 
Faculty  number  at  present  sixteen,  of 
whom  the  senior  professor,  Dr.  E.  Mitch- 
ell, Professor  of  Chemistry,  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Institution  for  thirty-se- 
ven years;  and  Dr.  Phillips,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  a 
native  of  Essex  county,  England,  has  fill- 
ed his  present  chair  for  twenty-nine  years. 
Professorships  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry  have  lately 
been  established.     The  Department  of 
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Law  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Battle,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  a  regular  course  of 
lectures  on  international  and  constitu- 
tional Law  is  delivered  to  the  Senior  un- 
dergraduates towards  the  close  of  their 
second  term  by  the  president. 

In  1837,  the  Trustees,  with  a  liberality 
at  that  time  without  example,  authorized 
the  Faculty  to  admit  gratuitously  to  the 
advantages  of  the  Institution,  all  young 
men  of  fair  character  and  ability  who  are 
natives  of  the  state,  and  unable  to  defray 
the  expenses  incident  to  a  college  educa- 
tion. About  fifteen  have  annually  avail- 
ed themselves  of  this  liberality,  many  of 
whom  now  occupy  with  honor  places  of 
trust  among  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  number  of  Alumni  who  have  at" 
tained  distinction  in  public  life  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  who  have  gone 
forth  from  similar  institutions  in  any  part 
of  the  Union.  At  the  last  annual  Com- 
mencement, six  ex-Governors  of  this  and 
other  states  were  in  the  processsion  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  Amo^g  numerous 
interesting  incidents  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  University,  which  were 
presented  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
session,  it  was  remarked  that  among  the 
alumni  of  the  college  were  one  of  the  late 
presidents,  Polk,  and  one  of  the  late  vice- 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  Wm.  R. 
King ;  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
vy, James  C.  Dobbin,  and  the  Minister  to 
France,  John  Y.  Mason ;  the  Governor, 
the  Public  Treasurer  and  Comptroller, 
two  of  the  three  Supreme  and  six  of  the 
seven  Superior  Court  Judges,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  not  less  noticeable  that  among  the 
distinguished  clergymen  of  various  de- 
nominations who  received  their  academi- 
cal training  in  these  Halls,  and  who  are 
at  present  prominently  before  the  public, 
the  institution  can  refer  to  one  whose  re- 
putation is  established  at  home  and 
abroad  as  a  model  of  pulpit  eloquence— 
the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  and  to  five 
Bishops    of    the    Protestant   Episcopal 


Church,  with  which  he  is  connected — J. 
H.  Otey  of  Tennessee,  Leonidas  Polk  of 
Arkansas,  Cicero  S.  Hawks  of  Missouri, 
W.  M.  Green  of  Mississippi,  Thomas  F. 
Davis  of  South  Carolina. 


SOUTH   CAROLINA  COLLEGE,   COLUMBIA. 

South  Carolina  College  was  founded  by 
Act  of  Assembly  in  December,  1801, 
which  declared  that  the  proper  education 
of  youth  should  always  be  an  object  of 
legislative  attention  as  contributing  to 
the  prosperity  of  society ;  and  placed  the 
institution  in  a  central  position  "  where 
all  its  youth  may  be  educated  for  the  good 
order  and  harmony  of  the  whole."  A 
board  of  trustees  was  established  which 
secured  to  the  college  the  services  and 
influence  of  the  first  men  of  the  State. 
The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  all  the  judges  and  chan- 
cellors are  trustees  ex-officio,  and  twenty 
others  are  elected  by  the  Legislature 
every  four  years.  The  Governor  is  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board.  Lately  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committees  of  both  houses  on 
the  College  and  Education,  are  made  ex- 
officio  members.  The  full  board  is  com- 
posed of  thirty-six,  generally  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  state. 

The  accommodations  for  students  are 
ample.  A  new  hall  for  Commencement 
and  other  purposes  has  been  lately  added 
to  the  buildings,  at  an  expense  of  about 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  of  large  dimensions, 
being  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in 
length,  sixty-eight  in  breadth,  and  fifty- 
nine  in  height.  The  library,  though  not 
large,  is  a  choice  one.  There  are  now 
upwards  of  20,000  volumes ;  and  it  con- 
tains many  rare  and  costly  works.  Gen. 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and  Judge 
Johnson  of  the  U.  S.  Court,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  made  the  first 
purchase  of  boots  when  the  College  went 
into  operation.  They  were  procured  in 
London,  from  the  well  known  bookseller, 
Lackington.  Many  of  the  finest  volumes 
belonged  to  private  libraries,  and  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  England  may  bo  found  in  them, 
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as  former  proprietors.  The  Legislature 
annually  appropriates  two  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  this, 
added  to  the  tuition  fund,  would  consti- 
tute a  very  liberal  allowance;  but  for 
some  years  past  the  latter  has  been  ex- 
hausted by  repairs  to  which  it  is  first  ap- 
plicable. 

Persons  not  familiar  with  South  Caro- 
lina have  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  that  unanimity  and  confor- 
mity of  opinion  for  which  South  Carolina 
has  always  been  distinguished ;  but  it  is 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  early  associations 
and  influences,  and  most  particularly  of 
late  to  the  influence  which  this  favorite 
institution  has  had  upon  the  rising  gene- 
ration. 

For  the  later  selections  of  books  for 
the  library  it  is  much  indebted  to  Dr. 
Cooper,  Professors  Henry,  Nbtt  and  El- 
liott, and  President  Thornwell,  but  most 
especially  to  the  late  Stephen  Elliott, 
Professor  Nott,  and  Professor  now  Bish- 
op Elliott  A  number  of  books  were  or- 
dered by  Mr.  Stephen  Elliott,  and  pur- 
chased by  Henry  Junius  Nott,  then  in 
Europe,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Belles 
Lettres.  Since  1836  the  sum  of  $62,374 
has  been  expended.  The  collection  is 
rich  in  costly  foreign  works,  illustrating 
the  fine  Arts,  Antiquities,  Classical  Lite- 
rature, and  the  specialities  of  science. 

Mr.  F.  W.  M'Masters  is  the  present  li- 
brarian. 

The  general  welfare  of  the  College  is 
liberally  provided  for  by  its  endowment 
and  the  state  appropriation.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  seven  professors  are  all  fur- 
nished with  comfortable  residances.  The 
salary  of  the  President  is  three  thousand 
dollars,  payable  quarterly  in  advance, 
and  that  of  the  Professors  twenty-five 
hundred,  payable  in  the  same  manner, 
from  the  public  treasury.  In  1845  the 
Comptroller-General  reports  the  whole 
amount  of  expenditure  by  the  state,  on 
the  College,  up  to  that  date,  at  $698,879 
23.  The  annual  appropriation  amounts 
at  present  to  $24,600.  For  many  years 
the  state  has  also  appropriated  $37,000 
for  free  schools,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Legislature  (Dec.  1854)  it  was  in- 
creased to  $74,600,  besides  some  3,000 


for  two  military  schools.  No  appropria- 
tion asked  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
ever  been  refused.  Of  course  great  dis- 
cretion and  wisdom  have  been  exercised 
in  all  cases  where  applications  have  been 
made. 

The  Presidents  of  the  College  have 
been — Jonathan  Maxcy,  1804  to  1820; 
Stephen  Elliott,  1820,  declined  to  accept ; 
Thomas  Cooper,  1820,  pro  tern,;  Thomas 
Cooper,  1821  to  1834;  Robert  Henry, 
1834,  pro  tern.;  Robert  W.  Barnwell, 
1835  to  1843;  Robert  Henry  1843  to 
1845 ;  Wm.  C.  Preston,  1845  to  1851 ; 
Jas.  H.  Thornwell,  1851  to  1855. 

The  first  President,  Dr.  Maxcy  has  the 
honor  of  having  discharged  that  office 
with  efficiency  in  three  colleges.  He 
was  born  in  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Sept. 
2,  1768  ;  was  educated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, where  in  1787,  on  taking  his  degree, 
he  delivered  a  poem  on  the  prospects  of 
America.  He  was  then  tutor  in  the  Col- 
lege for  four  years.  Having  qualified 
himself  for  the  ministry,  in  1791  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Providence,  and  the  same  day 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University. 
On  the  death  of  President  Manning,  in 
1792,  he  was  chosen  his  successor  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four.  He  delivered 
at  this  time  several  discourses,  which 
were  published ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Manning,  Discourses  on  the  Existence 
and  Attributes  of  God  and  on  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Atonement.  In  1802  he  was  called 
to  succeed  President  Jonathan  Edwards, 
at  Union,  where  he  remained  till  1804. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  as  the 
head  of  the  College  at  Columbia.  He 
died  June  4,  1820.  His  high  personal 
qualities  and  virtues  in  his  office  were 
thus  commemorated  in  1854,  in  an  ora- 
tion by  the  Hon.  James  L.  Pettigru,  on  the 
Semi-Centennial  celebration  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

"  Jonathan  Maxcy  exerted  no  little  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  the  youth  of 
his  day ;  and  his  name  is  never  to  be 
mentioned  by  his  disciples  without  rever- 
ence. He  had  many  eminent  qualifica- 
tions for  his  office.  His  genius  was 
aesthetic ;  persuasion  flowed  from  his  lips; 
and  his  eloquence  diffused  over  every 
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subject  the  bright  hues  of  a  warm  imagi- 
nation. He  was  deeply  imbued  with 
classical  learning,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind  divided  his  heart  with 
the  love  of  polite  literature.  With  pro- 
found piety,  he  was  free  from  the  slight- 
est  taint  of  bigotry  or  narrowness.  Ear- 
ly in  life  he  had  entered  into  the  minis- 
try, under  sectarian  banners ;  but  though 
he  never  resiled  from  the  creed  which  he 
had  adopted — so  Catholic  was  his  spirit — 
so  genial  his  soul  to  the  inspirations  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity — that  whether  in 
the  chair  or  the  pulpit,  he  never  Beemed 
to  us  less  than  an  Apostolic  teacher. 
Never  will  the  charm  of  his  eloquence  be 
erased  from  the  memory  on  which  its  im- 
pression has  once  been  made.  His  elo- 
cution was  equally  winning  and  peculiar. 
He  spoke  in  the  most  delicate  manner ; 
his  voice  was  clear  and  gentle ;  his  action 


composed  and  quiet;  yet  no  man  had 
such  command  over  the  noisy  sallies  of 
youth.  His  presence  quelled  every  dis- 
order. The  moBt  riotous  offender  shrank 
from  the  reproof  of  that  pale  brow  and 
intellectual  eye.  The  reverence  that  at- 
tended him  stilled  the  progress  of  disaf- 
fection ;  and  to  him  belonged  the  rare 
power — exercised  in  the  face  of  wonder- 
ing Europe  by  Lamartine— of  quelling  by 
persuasion,  the  spirit  of  revolt" 

Thomas  Cooper,  one  of  the  most  active 
spirits  sent  over  by  the  old  world  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  the  politics  of  the 
new,  was  born  in  London,  October  22, 
1759.  Having  been  educated  at  Oxford, 
become  a  proficient  in  chemistry,  and  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  medi- 
cine, he  brought  these  acquisitions  to 
America,  joining  his  friend,  Dr.  Priest- 
ley,* at  Northumberland,  having  been 


*  Priestley,  the  son  of  a  cloth-dresser  Dear  Leeds,  whose  scientific  discoveries  in  England  bod 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  first  chemists  of  the  age,  and  whose  religious  and  political  principles,  an 
a  Unitarian  and  advocate  of  the  French  Revolution,  had  rendered  him  the  object  of  popular  perse- 
cution (his  house  and  library  in  Birmingham  were  burnt  by  the  mob  in  1791),  came  to  America, 
whither  his  sons  had  already  emigrated  in  1794.  He  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  fourth  of  June  of 
that  year,  and  was  received  with  great  attention  by  the  citizens,  who,  not  long  after,  proposed  a 
subscription  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy,  if  he 
would  deliver  them.  In  July  he  went  to  Northumberland  in  Pennsylvania,  where  his  son  had  an 
agricultural  settlement*  He  soon  established  himself  in  his  old  habits,  constructing  a  library, 
writing  books  as  rapidly  as  usual,  and  resuming  his  chemical  experiments.  He  whs  offered  the 
Professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  good  salary,  and  declined 
the  appointment,  preferring  his  own  disposition  of  his  time  in  retirement.  He  delivered  two  cour- 
ses of  public  lectures,  however,  at  Philadelphia  in  1796  and  1797,  on  the  Evidences  of  Revelation, 
which  he  published  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  he  dedicated  to  John  Adams,  who  was  then 
his  hearer  and  admirer.  His  Continuation  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Chureh,from  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  to  the  present  times,  was  written  in  America  and  published  at  Northampton 
in  four  volumes  in  1803.  It  was  dedicated  to  Jefferson.  He  also  wrote  iu  this  country  in  reply  to 
Volney's  and  Paine's  attacks  upon  Revelation,  and  in  addition  to  the  Limf controversy,  a  number 
of  miscellaneous  theological  productions,  with  a  Comparison  of  the  Institutes  of  Moses  with 
those  of  the  Hindoos  and  other  ancient  nations*  On  American  politics  Priestley  found  himself  not 
altogether  free  from  his  old  English  difficulties,  as  his  sympathy  for  France  brought  him  in  collision 
with  the  Federal  party  ;  though  his  latter  days  were  soothed  by  the  ascendency  of  his  friend  and 
correspondent  Jefferson.  In  1774,  at  Franklin's  request,  he  had  written  an  address  to  the  people  of 
England  on  the  American  deputes,  calculated  to  show  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  a  war  with 
the  colonies.  It  was  written  by  Priestley  at  Leeds,  and  Franklin  corrected  the  proofs  for  him  at 
London.  His  Maxims  of  Political  Arithmetic  by  a  Quaker  in  Politics,  first  published  in  the  Au- 
rora, February  26  and  27, 1798,  contain  in  a  very  neat  essay  some  admirable  suggestions  on  free 
trade  and  national  honor.  He  communicated  his  scientific  papers  to  the  Medical  Repository  of 
New  York*  The  entire  number  of  his  publications  reaches  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  An  edition 
of  his  works  has  been  published  in  England  in  twenty-fire  volumes,  edited  by  Towell  Rult  His 
Memoirs  indicate  the  philosophical  serenity  of  his  character.  They  touch  lightly  upon  his 
American  period,  as  they  close  with  the  year  1795 ;  but  the  continuation  by  his  son  Joseph  Priestley 
contains  many  interesting  notices  of  his  residence  at  Northumberland,  particularly  a  simple  and 
aflecting  account  of  his  death,  which  he  met  with  a  great  tranquillity  at  that  place,  February  6th, 
1804,  in  his  seventy -second  year.  A  candid  and  discriminating  account  of  his  career  has  been 
written  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his  "Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,  who  flourished  in  the 
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driven  from  England  by  the  part  which 
be  took  in  reference  to  French  politics,  in 
becoming  the  agent  of  an  English  demo- 
cratic club  to  a  revolutionary  club  in 
France,  and  issuing  a  pamphlet  in  reply 
to  an  attack  on  him  by  Burke,  which  was 
threatened  with  prosecution.  In  the 
United  States  he  became  a  Jeffereonian 
politician,  and  attacking  Adams  in  a 
newspaper  communication,  which  he 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Reading 
Weekly  Advertiser  of  October  26,  1899. 
was  tried  for  a  libel  under  the  sedition  law 
in  1800,  and  sentenced  to  six  years  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  four  hundred 
dollars* 

The  Democratic  party  coming  into 
power  Governor  MlLean  appointed  Coop- 
er, in  1806,  President  Judge  of  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Common  Pleas  districts,  an 
office  which  he  filled  with  energy,  but 
from  which  he  was  removed  in  1811  by 
Governor  Snyder  at  the  request  of  the 
Legislature,  on  representations  chiefly  of 
sn  overbearing  temper.  He  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  Dickinson  College 
at  Carlisle,  and  subsequently  in  1816, 
held  a  Professorship  in  Mineralogy  and 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  shortly  after,  in  1819,  became 
at  first  Professor  of  Chemistry,  then,  in 
1820,  President  of  the  South  Carolina 
College.  He  also  discharged  the  duties 
of  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Political 
Economy.  Retiring  from  this  post  on 
account  of  age  in  1834,  he  was  employed 
by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  in 


revising  the  statutes  of  the  state.    He 
died  May  11,  1840. 

Of  his  writings  we  may  mention  a  vol- 
ume of  statistics  entitled  Information  re* 
specting  America,  published  in  London  in 
1794 ;  a  collection  of  Political  Essays  in 
1800,  contributed  to  the  Northumberland 
Gazette  in  Pennsylvania,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  a  short  time  to  enable  the 
printer  of  that  paper  to  proceed  more  ex- 
peditiously with  a  work  of  Dr.  Priestley** 
then  in  press  ;"t  a  translation  of  The  In* 
stitutes  of  Justinian,  which  appeared  in 
Philadelphia  in  1812 ;  his  Medical  Juris- 
prudence in  1819.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  publication  of  a  magasine  of  scientific 
information,  The  Emporium  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  five  volumes  of  which  appeared 
in  Philadelphia  from  1812  to  1814.  Two 
of  these  were  prepared  by  Dr.  John  Red- 
man Coxe,  the  remainder  by  Dr.  Cooper. 

In  1826  he  published  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  his  Lectures  on  the  Ele~ 
menis  of  Political  Economy.  They  were 
written  as  a  class-book  for  his  students, 
but  are  strongly  impressed  with  his  man- 
ly utterance  of  opinions  for  all  readers. 
His  advocacy  of  free  trade  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  foreign  and  domestic  regula- 
tions, of  trade  and  government,  is  urged 
in  his  bold,  dogmatic  style,  with  con- 
stant effect.  His  miscellaneous  writings 
on  law  and  medicine  were  numerous.  In 
politics  he  always  held  a  forcible  pen. 
He  was  a  vigorous  pamphleteer  in  the 
nullification    contest  in   South  Carolina 


tine  of  George  III."  An  anecdote  given  by  Brougham  is  highly  characteristic  of  Priestley's 
Banners,  ami  of  his  position  in  the  religious  world  of  America  into  which  he  was  introduced.  '*  He 
stpprned  to  visit  a  friend  whose  wife  received  him  in  her  husband's  absence,  but  feared  to  name 
aim  bHbre  a  Celvinistic  divine  present.  By  accident  his  name  was  mentioned,  and  the  lady  then 
iatroduced  him.  But  fan  of  the  Genevan  school  drew  back,  saying,  'Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  V  and 
taea  added  in  the  American  tongue,  (query,  what  does  Lord  Brougham  mean  by  the  American 
tongae?  the  Choctaw  T)  'I  cannot  be  cordial.'  Whereupon  the  Doctor,  with  his  unual  placid  de- 
neanor,  said  that  he  and  the  lady  might  be  allowed  to  converse  until  their  host  should  return.  By 
degrees  the  conversation  became  general ;  the  repudiator  was  won  over  by  curiosity  first,  then  by 
gntiacation;  he  remained  till  a  late  hour  hanging  upon  Priestley's  lips ;  he  took  his  departure  at 
bsflh,  and  told  his  boat  as  he  quitted  the  house,  that  never  had  he  passed  so  delightful  an  even- 
■g:  though  be  amitted  that  he  had  begun  it  '  by  behaving  like  a  fool  and  a  brute.'  One  each 
•aeedote  (and  there  are  many  current)  is  of  more  force  to  describe  its  subject  than  a  hundred  la- 
bored panegyrics." 


*  Wharton's  State  Trials  of  the  United  States,  pp.  660-681. 
t  Prdace  to  Second  Edition.    Philadelphia.    1800. 
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taking  the  side  of  the  ultra  states  rights 
doctrine. 

Of  his  conversational  powers,  which  were 
remarkable  from  tho  natuaal  strength  of 
his  perception,  his  controversial  taste,  his 
knowledge  of  distinguished  men,  and  his 
wide  personal  experience  of  memorable 
affairs,  we  are  enabled  to  present  some- 
thing more  than  this  general  recognition 
in  a  few  passages  of  his  table-talk,  copied 
for  us  by  his  friend  and  intimate,  the 
late  Col.  D.  J.  M'Cord,  who  entered  them 
at  the  time  in  his  note-book.  Though 
the  date  is  not  given,  the  period  is  that 
of  Br.  Cooper's  last  years  at  Columbia. 

MEMORANDA    OP    TABLE    TALK   OP  JUDGE 

COOPER. 

Dr.  C.  speaking  of  the  time  he  lived  at 
Sunbury,  Northumberland,  Pa.,  he  said 
it  was  a  complete  blank  in  his  life.  P. 
observed  that  he  was  then  in  hot  water. 
Yes,  but  I  have  forgotten  nearly  every- 
thing in  connexion  with  those  matters. 
It  got  me  in  jail,  where  I  stayed  six 
months  (in  Philadelphia.)  But  I  there 
had  good  company  every  day  and  night. 
At  night  I  had  the  best  company  in  Phil- 
adelphia.  They  all  called  on  me.  Eve- 
rything that  was  good  was  sent  to  me— 
wine— claret,  Madeira,  port,  cider—eve- 
rything came,  God  knows  how  or  from 
where,  and  cost  me  nothing.  However, 
I  had  to  pay  $400.  Crafts  the  other  day 
published  my  speech  on  that  occasion.  I 
had  no  counsel.  I  advocated  my  own 
cause.  He  was  asked  if  the  Constitu- 
tionality of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Law 
was  questioned  in  the  case  ?  No,  Chase 
would  not  allow  it.  He  then  gave  us 
some  curious  anecdotes  concerning  Chase. 

Sunday,  16.  Speaking  of  Dr.  John- 
son. P.  called  him  a  bigot  in  politics  and 
religion.  Dr.  C.  No !  No !  In  a  polit- 
ical conversation  which  I  had  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  said:  "I  believe  in  no  such 
thing  as  the  jure  divino  of  kings.  I 
have  no  such  belief;  but  I  believe  that 
monarchy  is  the  most  conducive  to  the 
happiness  and  safety  of  the  people  of 
every  nation,  and  therefore  I  am  a  mo- 
narchist, but  as  to  its  divine  right,  that 
is  all  stuff.    I  think  every  people  have 


the  right  to  establish  such  government  as 
they  may  think  most  conducive  to  their 
interest  and  happiness." 

Boswell,  continued  Dr.  C,  was  the 
greatest  fool  I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  real 
idiot.  I  am  sure  I  have  a  right  to  say 
so.  He  came  to  Lancaster  assizes  once 
when  I  was  there.  He  took  his  seat  at 
the  bar,  and  Park  (on  insurance,)  Sir 
Samuel  Romily,  myself,  and  perhaps 
some  others,  subscribed  three  guineas 
upon  a  brief,  and  docketed  a  feigned  is- 
sue, and  sent  a  fellow  to  employ  him. 
He  received  the  brief  and  the  three 
guineas,  and  when  the  case  was  called, 
he  rose  at  the  bar,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  whole  court,  yet  he  proceed- 
ed to  open  the  case,  which  the  court  soon 
understood,  and  on  some  pretence  post- 
poned the  affair.  He  stayed  in  the  same 
house  with  us,  and  I  think  he  said  he 
drank  two  or  three  bottles  of  port  and 
got  drunk. 

Burke,  he  said,  he  knew  very  well.  He 
was  the  most  excesssive  talker  he  ever 
knew,  at  times,  very  tiresome.  Speaking 
of  the  republican  clubs  in  England  du- 
ring the  French  revolution,  he  said  hia 
party  at  Manchester  made  much  more 
noise  than  any  other  in  England.  Burke 
denounced  Dr.  Priestley  and  himself  (Dr. 
C.)  one  day  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Cooper  replied  to  it  in  a  pamphlet,  which 
he  had,  and  I  have  read.  A  young  man, 
he  said,  must  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  de- 
mocracy, if  ho  expects  it  to  hold  out  to 
my  age.  We  laughed,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  given  up  his  democracy  as  to 
England,  but  not  as  to  America.  But 
he  replied,  that  he  was  now  a  constitu- 
tional democrat.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
many  steps  taken  by  the  United  States 
government,  as  well  as  the  United  States 
courts,  towards  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment. He  thought  none  but  freeholders 
were  of  right  entitled  to  vote  and  to  be 
represented.  It  might  be  policy  in  a  na- 
tion to  permit  others,  but  all  others  are 
mere  sojourners,  and  have  no  such  right* 
It  would  be  better  if  a  compromise  could 
be  made  between  freeholders  and  num- 
bers, but  that  could  not  be  done. 

He  admitted  that  there  was  evil  in 
general  suffrage,  and  evil  likewise  in  not 
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goffering  it,  bat  it  could  not  be  claimed 
as  a  right.  P.  observed  that  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  had  given  up  all  his  French 
politics.  That  he  had  heard  him  in  a 
conversation  of  some  hours,  with  his  feet 
in  the  American  fashion  against  the  fire- 
place, give  a  character  of  Burke  in  the 
most  elevated  and  eloquent  strains.  He 
said  he  had  relinquished  his  notions  on 
the  French  revolution,  and  that  he  had 
agreed  perfectly  with  Mr.  Burke,  and 
that  he  had  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  his 
politics,  literary  taste,  and  eloquence. 

Dr.  C.  expressed  surprise. 

In  1792  he  came  to  America,  and  he 
said  in  February,  1793,  he  returned  to 
attend  his  friend  Walker's  trial  for  sedi- 
tion, at  Lancaster.  Erskine  and  himself 
took  seats  at  the  bar  as  counsel  for  Wal- 
ker. The  case  was  tried,  and  they  pro- 
duced a  witness  who  proved  the  perjury 
of  a  witness  (Dunn,)  and  subornation  by 
by  the  agents  of  the  ministry.  Walker 
was  acquitted,  and  on  motion  of  Erskine, 
Dunn  was  immediately  committed.  He, 
C,  drew  up  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
him,  and  at  the  next  assizes  he  was  con- 
victed and  imprisoned.  He  returned  to 
America  in  September. 


The  Rev.  Robert  nenry,  LL.D.,  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Cooper  in  the  College 
Presidency,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1792,  and  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  education 
in  that  city.  He  commenced  the  study 
of  the  Latin  language  at  the  early  age  of 
six,  and  in  1803  was  sent  by  his  mother, 
then  a  widow,  to  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  where  for  some  time  he  remain- 
ed under  the  private  tuition  of  a  highly 
respectable  clergyman.  In  1811  he  en- 
tered the  Edinburgh  University,  and  was 
graduated  there  in  1814,  and  after  a  visit 
and  short  residence  on  the  continent,  re- 
tained to  South  Carolina  in  1815.  For 
two  years  he  was  minister  to  the  French 
Huguenot  Church  of  Charleston,  where 
once  a  month  he  preached  in  French.  In 
November,  1818,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Jadge  King  of  Charleston,  a  highly  com- 
petent judge  of  his  merits,  Mr.  nenry 
was  elected  Professor  of  Logic  and  Mo* 


ral  Philosophy  in  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, and  was  afterwards  made  Professor 
of  Metaphysics,  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy, and,  perhaps,  was  the  first  per- 
son who  gave  lectures  in  the  United 
States  on  Free  Trade  and  Political  Econ- 
omy generally.  In  1834  he  was  made 
president  of  the  College,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1835.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
in  1836,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  of  Metaphysics 
and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  South  Carolina 
College.  In  1840  he  was  again  appoint- 
ed President,  but  in  1843,  upon  being 
relieved  from  certain  duties  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  college,  and  allowed  to 
reside  without  the  precincts,  accepted  the 
Professorship  of  Greek,  newly  establish- 
ed, and  expressly  at  his  suggestion.  He 
still  continues  to  perform  these  learned 
duties. 

Mr.  Henry,  to  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  ancient  languages,  unites 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  modern.  lie 
speaks  French,  German,  and  Dutch  flu- 
ently. His  reading  is  encyclopeedian,  and 
his  memory  equal  to  his  reading.  Ills 
social  qualities  are  eminent,  and  his  con- 
versation delightful  and  instructive. 
While  Dr.  Cooper  was  at  his  best,  it  was 
rare  to  meet  such  charming  conversation 
as  was  exhibited  at  that  time  at  the  din- 
ner tables,  and  other  society  at  Columbia, 
in  which  Cooper,  Preston,  Henry,  Legare, 
Nott,  Petigru,  Harper,  and  others  were 
conspicuous,  and  would  not  have  appear- 
ed to  disadvantage  in  the  best  London 
society,  not  even  alongside  of  Rogers,  or 
of  Conversation  Sharp,  with  both  of 
whom  Cooper  had  been  specially  intimate 
in  his  early  European  days. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Henry's 
health  has  been  very  feeble  for  some 
years  past.  This  may  have  rendered  his 
works  few  in  number,  in  proportion  to 
his  learning  and  abilities.  He  has  pub- 
lished, in  1829,  Eulogy  on  Dr.  E.  D. 
Smith,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
South  Carolina  College.  In  1830,  Eulo- 
gy on  Jonathan  Maxcy,  late  President.  A 
Sermon  on  duelling,  before  the  legisla 
ture  of  South  Carolina.  In  1847,  two 
Sermons  at  the  Pinckney  Lecture  in 
Charleston.    In  1850,  A  Eulogy  on  John 
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C,  Calhoun,  For  the  Southern  Review 
he  wrote  articles  on  Niebuhr's  Roman 
History \  La  Motte  Fouque,  Goethe's  WUr 
helm  Master,  and  Waterhouse's  Junius. 
Dr.  Henry  has  always  been  a  friend  of 
free  trade,  and  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  States  as  opposed  to  a  great  cen- 
tral power. 

The  next  President  of  the  college,  the 
Hon.  William  C.  Preston,  was  the  distin- 
guished statesman,  lawyer,  and  orator,  of 
South  Carolina.  He  was  born  December 
27,  1794,  at  Philadelphia,  while  his  fath- 
er was  at  the  National  Congress  at  that 
place,  as  a  member  from  Virginia.  His 
maternal  grandmother  was  the  sister  of 
Patrick  Henry.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  William  Wirt,  at 
Richmond.  From  1816  to  1819  he  trav- 
elled in  Europe,  visiting  England,  France, 
and  Switzerland,  and  residing  for  a  while 
at  Edinburgh,  where  ho  attended  with 
Legare  the  philosophical  lectures  at  the 
university.  In  1821  he  was  admitted  to 
the  practice*  of  the  law  in  Virginia.  He 
removed  the  next  year  to  Columbia,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  soon  became  engag- 
ed in  political  life.  In  1824  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
in  1832  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
After  ten  years'  service  in  the  last  posi- 
tion, where  he  maintained  an  eminent 
rank  as  an  orator,  he  returned  to  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  South  Carolina. 
He  held  the  Presidency  of  the  College 
for  six  years,  imparting  to  the  institution 
the  influence  of  his  refined  scholarship, 
elegant  tastes,  and  winning  manners. 
He  retired  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
and  has  since  resided  at  Columbia. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Thorn  well,  the 
successor  to  Mr.  Preston,  was  born  in 
Marlborough  District,  South  Carolina,  in 
1811.  He  was  educated  at  the  South 
Carolina  College,  and  was  graduated, 
with  the  highest  distinction  in  his  class, 
in  December,  1819.  He  afterwards  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  but  soon 


abandoned  it  for  the  church.  As  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  he  commenced 
preaching  as  minister  of  Waxsaw  church. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Belles  Lettres  in 
the  South  Carolina  College,  the  duties  of 
which  he  performed  with  distinction  for 
two  years,  but  resigned,  on  being  elected 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.  After  two  yearn1  service 
there,  where  his  reputation  daily  grew, 
he  was  induced  to  accept  the  Professor- 
ship of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  the  position  of  chaplain,  upon  the 
resignation  of  those  places  by  Mr.  now 
Bishop  Elliott  Here  he  remained  until 
May,  1852,  when  he  took  charge  of  Glebe 
Street  Church,  Charleston.  Previous  to 
this  removal,  Mr.  Thornwell  had  receiv- 
ed very  flattering  invitations  from  various 
Northern  cities,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  St.  Louis,  but  declined 
them  all. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  Presiden- 
cy by  Mr.  Preston,  in  December,  1852,* 
Dr.  Thornwell  was  elected  to  succeed 
him.  He  returned  to  Columbia,  and  has 
continued  to  fill  the  office  with  deserved 
distinction  and  popularity.  The  number 
of  students  is  now  about  two  hundred, 
and  the  college  was  never  in  a  better 
condition  either  as  to  education,  morals, 
or  manners.  To  the  great  regret  of  the 
state  generally,  the  Presbyterian  synod 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  demand  the 
services  of  Dr.  Thornwell  for  their  theo- 
logical seminary  in  Columbia,  a  call 
which  he  has  felt  it  his  duty,  under  his 
clerical  obligations,  to  obey. 

Dr.  Thornwell  is  familiar  with  Greek, 
Roman,  French,  German,  and  other  lan- 
guages and  literature,  and  is  as  vigorous 
and  unrelenting  in  the  pursuit  of  new 
studies  now,  as  when  he  left  college. 
His  popularity  with  the  students,  and  his 
tact  in  the  management  of  youth,  con- 
nected with  the  high  respect  generally 
entertained  for  him  in  the  state,  must 
cause  his  withdrawal  to  be  deeply  felt. 


•  There  appears  a  slight  conflict  between  this  date  and  that  before  given  as  the  commencement 
of  Dr.  Thorn  well' s  Presidency.  We  mention  it  that  the  proper  correction  may  be  made  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  work.— [Ed.  Sou*  Lit.  Messenger* 
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In  commencing  a  new  series,  and  thus 
attempting  to  renew  the  youth,  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger ;  a  few  words 
to  oar  readers  concerning  the  prospects 
and  condition  of  the  magazine  may  not 
be  deemed  inappropriate.    In  the  conclu- 
ding number  of  the  last  Yolume,  we  took 
ooeaskm  to  express  our  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  kind  friends  who,  com- 
ing  forward  at  a  time  of  extreme  necessi- 
ty, saved  the  work  from  absolute  extinc- 
tion, and  it  is  with  a  pleasure  that  is 
heightened  by  Us  being  unexpected,  that 
we  are  able  to  address  the  Southern  pub- 
lic once  more  in  behalf  of  their  literature 
from  the  chair  editorial.    When  our  eye 
Jell  upon  the  title-page  designed  for  Vol- 
ume Twenty-One,  we  thought  we  could 
detects  quiet  satire  in  the  motto  from 
Cubillon,  (selected,  we  believe,  by  the 
late  Edgar  A.  Poe,  and  always  displayed 
vita  a  kind  of  modest  assurance  every 
year  since  the  Messenger  was  commenced) 
Augrl  de  nos  desirs  bien  plus  qu'au  gri  des 
tod»— inasmuch  as  these  fickle  winds  for 
which  we  had  vainly  pretended  an  easy 
QBooncern,  seemed  about  to  sweep  us  off 
into  the  limbo  of  nonentity.    But  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  some  generous  votaries  of 
letters,  the  Messenger  is  secured   for  a 
probationary  existence  of  twelve  months 
store,  and  may  we  not  trust  that  ere  1856 
has  run  its  course,  the  work  will  be  placed 
beyond  the  chance  of  future  failure?   In 
a  spirit  of  perfect  frankness,  while  ex- 
pressing the  obligations  we  feel  to  those 
who  have  rendered  us  such  prompt  as- 
aatsnee,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
though  our  subscription  list   has    been 
steadily  increasing  during  the  last  six 
weeks,  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  augmen- 
ted as  to  render  us  indifferent  to  the  con- 
naaed  exertions  of  our  friends  in  pro- 
noting  the  Messenger's  circulation.    To 
mem  we  renew  our  appeal,  and  commend 
the  example  of  an  old  contributor  who 
sends  us  twelve  new  names  "  with  the 
eampumentB  of  the  season,"  and  the  wish 


that  every  former  patron  would  add  his 
dozen  to  our  body  of  paying  subscribers. 

The  editor  is  induced  to  hope  that  the 
change  in  the  form  of  the  magazine  which 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  present  num- 
ber will  be  approved  by  the  public.  The 
former  size  of  the  Messenger  was  always 
inconvenient,  and  has  been  maintained 
up  to  the  present  time  only  from  an  in* 
disposition  on  his  part  to  give  a  new  air 
to  what  was  a  most  respectable-looking 
monthly  visitor,  and  had  begun  to  be 
valued,  in  some  quarters  at  least,  as  an 
old  acquaintance.  In  reducing  the  site, 
the  quantity  of  material  on  each  page  is 
but  little  diminished,  while  the  addition 
of  sixteen  pages  to  each  number  will  ma- 
terially increase  the  aggregate  of  text 
The  division  of  the  work  into  semi-annu- 
al volumes  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  prove 
acceptable  to  all  who  bind  up  the  num- 
bers for  the  shelves  of  the  library. 

It  only  remains  for  the  editor  to  say 
that  in  the  literary  conduct  of  the  Mes- 
senger, he  shall  constantly  strive  to  ren- 
der it  a  worthy  intellectual  exponent  of 
the  section  of  the  Union  which  it  repre- 
sents in  the  World  of  Letters.  And  he 
invokes  the  aid  of  all  who  seek  to  give 
expression  to  thought  or  feel  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  muse  in  our  sunny  Southern 
Land,  to  invest  the  magazine  with  the 
freshness  and  attraction  that  belonged  to 
it  in  days  gone  by.  The  Messenger  may 
with  truth  be  said  to  have  been  the  pio- 
neer in  Southern  literature,  and  though, 
like  all  other  pioneers,  it  has  failed  to 
reap  any  substantial  rewards,  the  editor 
can  not  but  regard  with  satisfaction  what 
it  has  accomplished  in  giving  a  healthful 
stimulus  to  mental  effort  within  the 
immediate  sphere  of  its  influence*  That 
this  influence  may  be  diminished  in  no 
degree,  and  that  its  sphere  may  be  widen* 
ed  to  the  farthest  limits  of  our  civilisa- 
tion, a  proper  sectional  pride  ought  to 
induce  every  one  of  its  Southern  readers 
to  hope.    And  now  En  Avantl 
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Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature.  By 
Evert  A.  and  George  L.  Dvyckinck.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner. 

By  far  the  most  important  work  of  American 
origin  and  interest,  that  has  appeared  for  a  long 
time,  18   the  Cyclopedia  of  the  Messrs.  Duy- 
ckinck.    This  title  scarcely  covers  the  design  or 
represents  the  scope  of  the  enterprise.    It  might 
he  appropriately  called  an    Intellectual  His- 
tory of  the  country,  for  the  doings  of  the  schol- 
ars, the  men  and  wonie*»  of  genius  and  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  land,  from  the  days 
of  the  first  European  emigration  to  the  present 
year,  are  recorded  with  a  fidelity,  skill  and  good 
taste  which  does  infinite  credit  to  the  authors, 
and  cannot  but  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the 
country.    The   work  consists  of  two  elegant 
octavo  volumes  of  more  than  six  hundred  pages 
each,  similar  in  their  general  aspect  to  Cham- 
bers* Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,   but 
superior  to  that  popular  work  in  typographical 
execution.    The  ample  pages  are  richly  illus- 
trated with  portraits,  autographs  and  views  of 
biith-places,  homes  and  institutions;  copious 
references  give  authority  for  the  most  important 
statements  and  point  out  the  sources  of  addi- 
tional information.    There  is  no  attempt  to  fore- 
stal  the  critical  judgment  of  the  reader  by  litera- 
ry discussion,  but  the  aim,  the  works  and  the 
personal  history  of  each  writer  are  frankly  sta- 
ted.    Comparisons    are    sedulously    avoided. 
There  is  an  evident  national  feeling  throughout, 
and  an  admirable  impartiality.    The  research 
needed  to  gather  such  copious  materials  and 
the  patient  care  requisite  to  collate  them,  must 
have  been  very  great.    No  American  writers 
could  have  been  selected  for  the  task  so  well 
fitted  to  accomplish  it  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion.   From  their  intimatt*  relations  with  Ame- 
rican authors  as  editors  of  the  Literary  World, 
their  scholarship  and  patriotic  interest  in  native 
literature,  their  independent  position,  habits  of 
study  and  amiable  character,  the  brothers  Duy- 
ckinrk  commanded  resources  for  such  a  labor 
as  this  which  few  could  equal.    They  had  at- 
tached literary  friends  at  the   North  and  the 
South,  the  Eabt  and  the  West,  who  were  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  make  local  researches  and 
furnish  personal  reminiscences  for  their  benefit; 
they  possess  one  of  the  best  libraries  in  New  York 
and  access  to  several  choice  private  collections ; 
in  the  course  of  their  editorial  career,  they  had 
gathered  numerous  anecdotes  and  curious  data, 
and  from  long  association  with  authors  and 
publishers,  were  able  to  form  a  just  opinion  of 
the  wants  of  the  public  and  the  most  desirable 
treatment  of  their  subject.    With  these  signal 
advantages,  they  went  to  work  con  amove,  and 


have  produced  a  work  of  solid  historical  value, 
of  singular  interest,  and  one  which  will  undoubt- 
edly become  a  standard  reference  at  home  and 
abroad  and  ere  many  months  be  found  in  every 
library,  college,  district  school,  and  on  the 
tables  of  the  clergy,  who  will  find  their  litera- 
ry claims  admirably  recognised  in  its  pages ;  in 
the  boudoir — for  our  female  authors  show  to 
great  advantage  both  in  print  and  picture;— on 
lawyers'  desks,  foe  the  literature  of  our  na- 
tive jurisprudence  is  most  agreeably  chroni- 
cled—in short  everywhere,  where  good  taste, 
love  of  knowledge  and  pride  of  country  obtain. 
It  is  difficult,  in  the  brief  space  at  present  re- 
maining to  us,  to  point  out  all  the  sources  of  in* 
terest  discoverable  in  the  work.  We  cannot, 
however,  forbear  to  record  our  sense  of  the  per- 
manent value  of  the  first  volume  as  the  best 
account  ever  given  and,  in  many  respects,  the 
only  one  of  the  early  means,  appliances  and 
men  whereby  the  education  of  the  people  on 
this  continent,  was  initiated.  Herein  will  the 
philosopher  of  the  older  nations  discern  the 
germs  of  our  liberty  and  civic  growth.  Schol- 
ars and  wise  men,  christian  thinkers  and  educa- 
ted patriots  laid  the  foundation  of  our  national 
prosperity  by  seminaries  of  learning,  schools, 
enlightened  preaching,  political  discussion,  bold 
speculation,  habits  of  reading,  and  honor  to  su- 
perior intelligence.  Quaint  and  erudite  beyond 
the  modern  standard  are  many  of  the  worthies 
exhibited  in  the  first  volume;  but  even  there 
the  flowers  of  literature  spring  up  in  profusion. 
Edwards  and  Franklin  stand  like  colossal 
figures  at  the  porch  of  our  mental  history  ;  Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton,  Adams,  Morris,  Marshall  and 
a  host  of  wise  and  true  men,  who  led  the  coun- 
cils of  the  dawning  republic,  are  there  display- 
ed in  their  intellectual  aspect — their  educa- 
tion traced,  their  modes  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion defined. 

It  is  quite  a  treat  for  the  philosophical  lover 
of  letters  to  trace  the  gradual  developetnent  of 
the  American  intellect  in  this  suggestive  chroni- 
cle— from  the  severe  theology  of  the  Pari  tans, 
the  strict  classicism  of  the  southern  scholars, 
and  the  political  discipline  of  the  fathers  of  the 
republic,  to  the  lighter  graces  of  song,  fiction, 
essay  and  criticism  which  mark  the  last  half 
century.     The  stars  thicken  in  the  literary  fir- 
mament as  the  years  accumulate  and  we  close 
the  volumes,  at  last,  with  quite  a  new  impres- 
sion of  the  fecundity  of  the  native  mind.    There 
are  all  kinds  of  entertainment  in  the  work,  food 
for   antiquarian   and    anecdote  monger,  histo- 
rian and  novelist,  the  lover   of  romance  and 
the  stickler  for  facts.     The  gems  of  prose  and 
verse,  which  the  copious  extracts  include,  will 
gratify  every  taste ;  and  the  catholic  spirit  of 
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the  narrative  will  delight  liberal  readers.  The 
biographies  of  Freneau  and  the  Brackeoridgea 
of  Allston  and  Brockden  Brown,  of  Buc  km  in- 
ner and  Irving  are  among  the  earlier  pages 
ever  which  we  have  lingered  with  peculiar  in- 
terest. 

To  Southern  readers  the  Cyclopedia  offers 
special  attractions.  They  will  find  many  of 
ear  literary  representatives  here,  for  the  first 
time,  justly  portrayed.  We  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  partiality  of  north- 
ern writers  and  their  apparent  ignorance  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  with  the  pen,  south  of 
at&soo  and  Dixon's ;  and  it  gives  us  much  sat- 
isfaction to  exempt  the  authors  of  this  truly  na- 
tional work  from  the  charge.  Their  Cyclope- 
dia opens  with  an  account  of  George  Sandy  St 
who  translated  Ovid,  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  river  in  1620.  Soon  after  comes  Cap- 
tain John  Smith's  narrative  and  that  of  Le- 
derer's  a  Three  Marches  from  Virginia  to  the 
west  of  Carolina,"  in  1672.  The  Westover 
manuscripts  which  signalize  William  Byrd  of 
the  good  old  times  of  Virginia,  follows ;  and 
Weeros,the  gossipping  rector  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
finds,  at  last,  a  biographer ;  Richard  Bland,  the 
Virginia  antiquary,  is  not  forgotten  and  Bever- 
ley Tucker  is  well  delineated.  The  statesmen 
of  the  Soath  form  the  subject  of  some  of  the 
most  important  chapters.  Jefferson,  Marshall, 
Madison,  Patrick  Henry,  Randolph,  Calhoun, 
and  other  illustrious  men  of  historical  fame,  are 
memorialized,  with  a  fullness,  tact  and  perspi- 
cuity, which  brings  their  mental  history  and  en* 
ftWrrents  vividly  before  the  reader.  Our  more  re- 
cent authors  such  as  Grim ke and  Legare,  Maury 
and  Dr.  Hawks,  the  Cookes  and  Father  Rou- 
qoette,  Gayarre  and  Calvert,  Wilde  and  Pink- 
ney,  Key  and  Poe  find,  in  these  pages,  appre- 
ciative mention.  The  life  and  writings  of  our 
friend  Gilmore  Simras  also  receive  cordial  re- 
cognition. The  sketch  of  him  is  written  lov- 
jngJv-  and  the*  portrait  of  the  Southern  novelist 
is  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  truthful  of 
the  collection.  The  annals  of  our  seminaries 
of  learning  are  also  ably  recorded  ;  the  Univer- 
sities of  Virginia,  Alary  land  and  North  Carolina, 
William  and  Mary,  St.  John's,  Columbia,  dtc., 
ere  duly  honoured.  Doubtless  there  are  incor- 
rect dates,  omissions  and  mistakes  in  so  volu- 
minous a  work;  tbey  are  inevitable;  but  the 
e*ndid  request  of  the  editors  to  be  set  right 
*hen  in  error  is  a  guarantee  that  such  flaws 
will  be  soon  remedied.  Meantime  let  the  ex- 
pensive and  laborious  enterprise  be  rewarded 
by  the  public.  We  propose  to  examine  the 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature  more  care- 
fully hereafter;  and  must  now  be  content  to 
give  this  general  idea  of  its  purpose  and  the 
manner  of  its  execution.  A  few  extracts  indi- 
cating bow  Southern  subjects  have  been  han- 
dled we  have  given  in  foregoing  pages  of  the 
present  number,  and  with  these  we  must  at 
this  time  be  content. 


Mimic  Life  ;  or  Before  and  Behind  ike  Cur- 
tain. A  Series  of  Narrative*.  By  Airs  a 
Cora  Ritchie.  Boston  :  Ticknor  or  Fields, 
1856.    [Prom  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  has  added  largely  to  an  already 
enviable  literary  reputation  by  this  delightful 
collection  of  **Narratives,"  in  which  the  graceful 
and  the  tender  meet  and  mingle  in  the  most 
charming  and  touching  manner.  Having  her- 
self won  on  the  stage  a  renown  scarcely  below 
that  of  the  highest  names  in  histrionic  annals, 
she  manifests  a  pardonable  etpril-de'Corpt,  m 
her  retirement,  by  seeking  to  dignify  the  actor's 
profession  and  to  enlist  public  sympathy  for  the 
trials  that  wait  upon  dramatic  life.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  design,  and  there  is  little 
charity,  we  fear,  in  this  censorious  world  for 
the  followers  of  the  theatrical  calling,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  execution,  and  the 
sweet  creations  of  the  gifted  writer  cannot  fail  of 
endearing  themselves  to  all  who  read  of  their 
ambitions  and  triumphs  and  sorrows.  We  do 
not  recal  a  brigher  picture  in  the  range  of 
modern  literature  than  Tina  Truehart,  and  if 
it  be  not  drawn  from  the  life,  it  shows  with  what 
pure  and  lovely  images  the  limner's  imagination 
is  stored.  The  style  of  «•  Mimic  Life"  ia  almost 
faultless,  indicating  far  greater  care  than  any  of 
Mrs.  Ritchie's  previous  compositions,  and  giving 
promise  of  a  fame  as  high  in  the  walks  of 
Belles  Lettres  as  Mrs.  Mowatt  achieved  in  her 
interpretations  of  Shakspeare. 

Edith  Allen  ;  or  Sketches  of  Life  in  Vir- 
ginia. By  Laurence  Neville.  Rich- 
mond, J.  W.  Randolph,  Publisher.  1855. 
The  authorship  of  this  entertaining  novel  is 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  but  we  cannot  go  far 
wrong  in  attributing  it  to  a  practised  writer,  and 
a  mind  of  great  originality.  Mr.  Laurence  Ne- 
ville or  the  gentleman,  or  lady,  who  adopts  that 
now  deplume,  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  course  of 
human  things,  and  there  is  a  terse  and  vigorous 
dash  of  the  pencil  about  many  of  the  scenes  in 
this  work,  which  we  scarcely  remember  meeting 
with  elsewhere.  The  deficiency  of  the  book 
lies,  we  think,  in  its  literal  reality  of  handling. 
Neither  poesy,  nor  humanitarianitm  appear 
anywhere  in  its  pages.  It  is  a  trenchant  and 
clearly  cut  picture  of  life  at  it  it.  The  merits 
of  the  volume  on  the  other  hand  are  equally  un- 
mistakeable,  and  as  easily  perceived.  The 
leading  characters  are  drawn,  briefly  but  strong- 
ly, and  the  miser-prodigal  Letard  ia  powerfully 
delineated.  The  coloring  of  the  book  is  in 
many  places  wonderfully  true  to  Virginia  life, 
and  we  feel  a  conviction  that  the  author  posses- 
ses powers  which  will  enable  him  to  accom- 
plish something  far  better  than  even  this  stri- 
king production.  The  volume  is  published 
with  great  good  taste,  and  reflects  much  credit 
upon  Mr.  Randolph,  from  whose  house  it  is 
issued. 
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The  Virginia  Cokvrrtior  or  1776.  A  Dis- 
course delivered  before  ike  Virginia  Alpha  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  in  the  Chapel 
of  William  and  Mary  College,  etc*,  etc*  By 
Hugh  Blair  Grigsbt.  J.  W.  Randolph, 
121  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va.,  1855. 

In  the  modest  form  of  a  discourse  before  a 
College  Society,  Mr-  Grigeby  has  given  to  the 
world  an  historical  treatise  whose  interest  and 
value  can  hardly  be  too  highly  estimated.    A 
more  remarkable  body  of  men  than  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  1776  was  never  assembled  in  this 
country,  and  many  of  the  portraitures  that  Mr. 
Grigeby  has  drawn  with  such  vividness  and  ve- 
risimilitude, are  now  for  the  first  time  added  in 
a  form  for  preservation  to  the  gallery  of  revolu- 
tionary worthies.    It  is  matter  of  congratula- 
tion that  in  mature  maohood,  Mr.  Grigsby  is  de- 
voting the  r'peness  of  scholarship  and  nice  dis- 
•-_    crimination  resulting  from  a  studious  early  life, 
^r  to  pursuits  of  this  nature,  and  we  trust  that  the 
discourse  now  before  us,  which  rises  to  the  dig- 
-  nity  of  philosophical  history,  is  not  the  last  con- 
tribution that  he  will  make  to  the  literary  an- 
nals of  the  state  and  the  country.    At  another 
time,  we  hope  to  render  fuller  justice  to  this 
thoughtful  and  delightful  narrative.    It  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  say  that  Mr.  Randolph  has  put 
it  forth  in  a  well  printed  and  handsome  volume. 


College,  South  Carolina.  Like  all  the  prod  no- 
tions of  this  gifted  writer,  it  bears  en  every  page 
the  impress  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  the  trot  ha 
it  embodies  make  it  worthy  of  a  more  enduring 
form  of  publication  than  the  neat  brochure  in 
which  it  comes  to  us.  Mr.  Simms  owes  it  to 
the  country  to  gather  up  his  addresses  and 
lectures  into  a  volume,  and  when  he  perform* 
this  acceptable  service,  if  be  ever  shall,  the  pie- 
sent  thoughtful  and  philosophical  essay  will 
not  fail  of  its  good  effect  in  stimulating  the 
youthful  mind  of  America. 

pHQtRixiARA ;  or,  Sketches  and  Burlesques.  By 
Johr  Phcenix.  New  York :  D.  AppUton  6l 
Company,  1856.  [From  James  Woodboaee, 
137  Main  Street. 

A  very  dangerous  volume  to  be  generally  cir- 
culated, inasmuch  as  immoderate  laughter 
sometimes  ends  in  convulsions,  and  we  have 
seen  no  such  provocative  of  explosive  mirth  in 
this  our  day  and  generation.  John  Phoenix  in 
the  very  genius  of  fun  and  elicits  merriment 
from  the  driest  subjects.  We  can  commend  his 
"Sketches  and  Burlesques"  to  all  persona  of 
strong  mind  and  vigorous  constitution,  who  de- 
sire to  be  amused,  but  weak  natures  should  be 
careful  how  they  venture  upon  them. 


Willy  Rxilly  and  his  dear  Coletn  Baton :    A 
Tale,  Founded  on  fact.   By  William  Carls- 
tor.    Boston :   Patrick  Donahoe,  23  Frank- 
lin Street,  1856.    [From  John  O'Neill,  Broad 
Street. 

The  Irish  Abroad  ard  at  Home  ;  At  the 
Court  and  in  the  Camp.  With  Souvenirs  of 
the  "Brigade"  Reminiscences  of  an  Emi- 
grant Milesian.  New  York  :  O.  Appleton  ob 
Company.  [From  James  Woodbouse,  137 
Main  Street. 

We  have  had  recently  a  great  rush  of  Irish 
books  and  these  are  of  the  latest  issued  from  the 
press.  The  blended  humor  and  pathos  of 
Carleton,  the  delineator  of  the  character  of  the 
Peasantry  of  Ireland,  ore  well  known,  and  in  the 
present  volume  from  his  pen,  these  traits  are 
conspicuous. 

The  "  Emigrant  Milesian "  gives  us  a  really 
delightful  volume  in  which  the  Irish  nature  is 
exhibited  in  every  phase  of  social  life,  and  as 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  memorable 
men  and  incidents  of  modern  times.  Abundant 
illustrations  from  books  and  authors  impart  a 
rare  literary  grace  to  his  narratives  which 
never  fail  of  their  point  or  weary  by  their  pro- 
lixity. 

We  ere  indebted  to  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq., 
Ibr  a  copy  of  a.i  Address  recently  delivered  at 
the  Inauguration  of  the  rpartanburg  Fetoak 


From  Mr.  A.  Morris  we  have  received  a  vol- 
ume of  Thackeray's  Ballads  from  the  press  of 
Ticknor  &  Fields  of  Boston.  Many  of  these 
agreeable  bits  of  humorous  and  pathetic  versifi- 
cation are  familiar  to  our  readers  from  bavins; 
been  copied  extensively  into  the  newspaper 
press,  and  in  the  collection  the  author  has  made 
of  his  rhymings  there  are  some  which  sufficient- 
ly establish  that  he  might  have  achieved,  had  he 
chosen  to  do  so,  a  high  rank  among  the  Poets  of 
the  age. 


We  were  pleasantly  reminded,  a  short  time 
since,  of  our  old  friend  and  contributor  "  Ali- 
tor," by  the  receipt  of  a  neatly  printed  volume 
of  poems,  bearing  his  name  as  their  author, 
from  a  Boston  publishing  house.  *•  Alton"  is 
a  South  Carolina  gentleman  of  liberal  educa- 
tion and  great  taste  in  polite  literature,  to  which 
his  graceful  poetical  writings,  betraying  rare 
delicacy  of  sentiment  and  no  ordinary  skill  in 
construction,  make  an  acceptable  contribution. 
That  he  writes  under  an  incognito  is  due  to  a 
nydestv  which  has  alone  prevented  his  name 
from  being  well  known  to  the  reading  public* 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Janes  Woodboaee 
ibr  the  Foreign  Reviews  and  Blackwood's  Mag. 
azine,  which  lie  sends  us  punctually  upon 
appearance. 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


RICHMOND,  FEBRUARY  1866. 


GAULEY  RIVER. 

BT    THOMAS    DUNN    ENGLISH. 

The  waters  of  Gauley, 

Wild  waters  and  brown, 
Through  the  hill-bounded  valley, 
•  Sweep  onward  and  down; 

Over  rocks,  over  shallows, 

Through  shaded  ravines, 
Where  the  beautiful  hallows 

Wild,  varying  scenes ; 
Where  the  tulip-tree  scatters 

Its  blossoms  in  Spring, 
And  the  bank  swallow  spatters 

With  foam  its  swift  wing ; 
Where  the  dun  deer  is  stooping 

To  drink  from  the  spray, 
And  the  fish  eagle  swooping 

Bears  down  on  his  prey— 
Brown  waters  of  Gauley, 

That  sweep  past  the  shore- 
Dark  waters  of  Gauley 

That  move  evermore. 

Brown  waters  of  Gauley, 

At  eve  on  your  tide, 
My  log  canoe  slowly 

And  careless  I  guide. 
The  world  and  its  troubles 

I  leave  on  the  shore, 
I  seek  the  wild  torrent. 

And  shout  to  Its  roar. 
The  pike  glides  before  me 

In  impulse  of  fear, 
In  dread  of  the  motion 

That  speaks  of  the  spear — 
Dread  lord  of  these  waters 

He  fears  lest  I  be 
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A  robber  rapacious 
And  cruel  as  he. 
He  is  off  to  his  eddy, 

In  wait  for  his  prey, 
He  is  off  to  his  ambush 
1  And  there  let  him  stay. 

Brown  waters  of  Gauley, 

Impatient  ye  glide, 
To  seek  the  Kanawha, 

And  mix  with  its  tide — 
Past  hillside  and  meadow, 

Past  cliff  and  morass, 
Receiving  the  tribute 

Of  streams  as  ye  pass. 
Ye  heed  not  the  being 

Who  floats  on  your  breast, 
Too  earnest  your  hurry, 

Too  fierce  your  unrest. 
His,  his  is  a  duty 

As  plain  as  your  own; 
But  he  feels  a  dullness 

Ye  never  have  known. 
He  pauses  in  action, 

He  faints  and  gives  o'er; 
Brown  waters  of  Gauley, 

Ye  move  evermore. 

Brown  waters  of  Gauley, 

My  fingers  I  lave 
In  the  foam  that  lies  scattered 

Upon  your  brown  wave. 
From  sunlight  to  shadow, 

To  shadow  more  dark, 
'Neath  the  low  bending  birches 

I  guide  my  rude  bark. 
Through  the  shallows  whose  brawling 

Falls  full  on  my  ear. 
Through  the  sharp,  mossy  masses, 

My  vessel  I  steer. 
What  care  I  for  honors 

The  world  might  bestow — 
What  care  I  for  gold 

With  its  glare  and  its  glow, 
The  world  and  its  troubles 

I  leave  on  the  shore 
Of  the  waters  of  Gauley, 

That  move  evermore. 
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THE  RISE  OF  DESPOTISM  IN  EUROPE. 


We  have  spoken  (in  the  October  num- 
ber of  1855,)  of  the  rise  of  Despotism  in 
Italy,  and  hare  promised  to  show  how 
liberty  was  lost  in  Spain  and  France. 

We  have  also  shown  from  History  that 
the  people  of  Italy,  France  and  Spain, 
did,  at  one  period,  enjoy  a  large  share  of 
freedom ;  and  that  in  the  first  named  of 
these  countries  liberty  was  destroyed  by 
the  repeated  efforts  of  the  nobles,  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  and  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
We  shall  now  tell  what  became  of  the 
ancient  freedom  of  Spain  and  France. 

Spain  had  been  united  into  one  mon- 
archy under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and 
the  daughter  of  Isabella  should  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her 
parents.  Her  son,  the  famous  Charles  V., 
however,  claimed  the  title  and  assumed 
the  crown,  setting  aside  his  mother's 
rights  upon  the  ground  of  insanity. 
With  this  usurpation  the  Spaniards  were 
very  much  dissatisfied,  because  this 
prince  had  never  been  in  Spain,  and  of 
coarse  had  not  taken  any  obligation  to 
preserve  the  liberties  and  obey  the  laws 
of  the  various  nations  composing  that 
countrv. 

Let  the  reader  mark  well  how  this 
usurpation  was  accomplished,  and  how 
the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  de- 
puties were  checked.  The  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes  had  been  declared  Regent  of  Spain 
—a  man  not  only  possessing  high  rank 
in  the  state  and  in  the  church,  but  one 
alfio  well  fitted,  from  his  great  talents, 
powerful  mind,  and  exalted  character,  to 
eommand  respect  and  obedience  from  the 
entire  nation. 

He  had  been  well  chosen  from  his  in- 
fluence as  a  priest  to  overawe  and  to 
persuade  the  superstitious  Spaniards. 
For,  before  he  had  been  made  Cardinal, 
he  had  occupied  tho  highest  ecclesiastical 
position  in  Spain,  having  been  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  for  many  years. 

This  haughty  priest  told  the  murmurers 
11  that  they  were  not  called  together  to  de- 
liberate but  to  obey ;  that  their  sovereign 
did  not  apply  to  them  for  advice,  but  ex- 
pected submission,"    Robertson,  p.  101, 


and  immediately  proceeded  to  proclaim 
Charles  V. 

When  resistance  was  made  to  any  of 
his  acts,  he  employed  a  powerful  body  of 
troops  to  enforce  his  decrees ;  and  when 
a  body  of  the  nobles  remonstrated  against 
his  powers,  he  showed  them  a  large  force 
of  armed  men  and  a  train  of  artillery, 
with  the  words:  "Behold  the  power 
which  I  have  received  from  His  Catho- 
lic Majesty,  with  these  I  govern  Castile, 
and  with  these  I  will  govern  it  until  the 
King,  your  master  and  mine,  takes  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom."  Robertson,  p. 
104.  And  he  did  govern  Spain  with  an 
iron  hand,  putting  down  all  opposition, 
destroying  all  who  resisted,  breaking  the 
spirit  and  abolishing  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  until  he  had  prepared  the  king- 
dom for  its  master. 

Charles  carried  on  the  work;  ho  bul- 
lied the  Cortes  of  the  various  parts  of 
Spain  into  submission  to  his  will,  and  not 
without  strong  opposition,  persuaded  them 
to  grant  him  subsidies  and  to  acknowledge 
him  King. 

The  nobles  submitted,  the  cities  did 
not;  Segovia,  Toledo,  Seville  and  other 
great  towns  confederated  together  to  de- 
fend their  rights;  Charles  treated  them 
with  neglect  and  contempt  Robertson, 
p.  110. 

He  soon  after  left  Spain  to  press  his 
claims  as  a  candidate  for  the  Empire  of 
Germany,  and  insulted  the  Spaniards  by 
placing  a  foreigner,  Adrian  the  Fleming, 
a  priest  and  Cardinal,  too,  in  the  office  of 
Regent  of  Spain. 

The  reader  will  find  in  Robertson's 
third  book,  p.  1G0,  the  manner  in  which 
Adrian  discharged  his  trust.  The  people 
no  longer  awed  by  the  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  wisdom  of  XimenesK  despis- 
ing the  Regent  and  hating  his  exorcise  of 
power,  took  up  arms,  extended  their  con- 
federation and  deserved  theprakefor  their 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  constitutional 
law,  which  we  have  quoted  on  another 
page. 

The  forces  of  the  nobles  and  the  merce- 
naries of  the  king  were  too  strong  for 
them ;    they  were  defeated,  their  noble 
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leader,  Don  John  De  Padilla,  was  exe- 
cuted as  a  traitor,  and  Spanish  liberty 
was  crushed  under  the  heel  of  a  foreign 
soldiery  led  on  by  the  cunning  of  a  priest. 
So  thoroughly  was  the  work  done,  that 
Charles  had  no  more  trouble  with  the  free 
spirits  of  Spain ;  the  people  were  effectu- 
ally subdued. 

One  chief  reason  why  this  success  was 
so  easily  and  completely  obtained,  was 
that  the  Inquisition  had  been  introduced 
into  Spain  by  Isabella,  and  although  re- 
sisted in  Catalonia,  had  spread  over  every 
other  part  of  the  country.  It  was  upheld 
by  the  King ;  its  officers  were  priests  and 
monks,  and  its  entire  power — secret  and 
tremendous  as  it  necessarily  was — be- 
longed to  the  monarch,  and  was  exerted 
in  favor  of  extending  the  kingly  preroga- 
tive. The  Inquisition  was  indeed  a  most 
formidable  engine  for  subduing  any  aspi- 
rations toward  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Spain. 

Sanctified  by  the  approbation  of  Isa- 
bella— that  man  which  the  Spaniards 
loved  so  devotedly— employed  professed- 
ly in  detecting  and  punishing  heretics, 
and  upheld  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
Church,  it  became  a  mighty  engine  in  the 
hands  of  the  foes  of  liberty,  and  was  used 
with  tremendous  effect  to  extend  the 
'power  of  the  monarch  and  to  render  it 
^absolute.  That  it  was  the  ally  of  the 
•throne  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Isabella  had  much  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing it,  that  the  Castilians  resisted 
and  refused  for  a  long  time,  and  that  the 
'Catalonians  rose  in  arms  against  its  in- 
troduction and  expelled  the  Inquisitors 
-from  their  country. 

Another  thing  which  aided  in  destroy- 
ing Spanish  liberty,  and  which  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  the  king,  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Jesuits.  A  Spanish 
"knight  originated  this  detestable  order; 
the  monarchs  of  Spain  gave  them  place, 
and  power,  and  influence  throughout  their 
•dominions;  and  they  soon  had  at  com- 
mand every  avenue  to  power  and  ruled 
in  every  affair  of  state.  An  absolute  des- 
potism in  their  own  government— obey- 
ing their  Superiors  implicitly  and  unmur- 
:muringly — they  were  well  fitted  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  absolute  power  in  the 


state,  and  to  uphold  a  throne  which  gave 
them  scope  and  opportunity  to  rule. 

Thus  ecclesiastical  and  oivil  tyranny 
began  and  proceeded  together  mutually 
supporting  one  another.  The  Inquisition 
with  its  unlimited  sway  over  life  and 
liberty,  the  Jesuit  ruling  through  the 
confessional  and  the  school;  and  the 
monarch  governing  by  armies  and  sedu- 
cing the  nobility  by  the  splendor  of  his 
court;  these  three,  acting  in  concert, 
overthrew  and  entirely  destroyed  the 
ancient  liberties  of  Spain.  She  went 
down  in  the  scale  of  nations,  until  the 
assertion  of  one  of  her  own  historians 
"  that  the  Jesuits  found  Spain  a  nation 
ef  heroes  and  left  it  a  nation  of  hens,"  is 
a  statement  as  true  as  it  is  mournful. 

We  have  spoken  of  liberty  in  France ; 
let  us  see  how  it  also  was  destroyed,  and 
how  a  despotism,  such  as  that  which  the 
Revolution  overthrew,  was  erected. 

France  had  been  divided  and  torn  by 
religious  wars.  The  crown  held  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  persecuted 
the  Huguenots.  A  fierce  and  long  con- 
tested succession  of  struggles  was  car- 
ried on.  A  League  was  formed  to  exter- 
minate the  Protestants  by  the  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Guise,  of  which  the  King 
was  a  member.  Jesuits  were  active 
agents,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was 
one  of  the  chief  leaders.  The  Hugue- 
nots are  accused  by  their  enemies  of  be- 
ing opposed  to  kingly  government,  and 
of  having  republican  tendencies.  It  is 
asserted  of  them  that  they  desired  the 
establishment  of  such  a  government  as 
that  of  Geneva  or  of  Holland,  and  Sully, 
prime  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  himself  a 
Protestant,  admits  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber possessed  and  advocated  such  senti- 
ments. 

Hence  we  can  understand  why  such 
bitter  persecution  was  launched  against 
them.  They  decried  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  despotism. 

And  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
when  80,000  Protestants  were  treache- 
rously murdered  after  peace  had  been  de- 
clared, was  directed  as  much  against  this 
republican  tendency  as  against  an  oppo- 
site faith.  Indeed,  although  planned  and 
carried  out  against  them  as  heretics,  it 
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would  not  do  to  justify  the  murder  of 
these Protestant*  as  Protestants;  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  indignant 
courts  of  Europe  that  the  king  of  France 
had  only  punished  his  rebellious  subjects 
who  would  not  submit  to  kingly  authority. 

These  religious  wars  ceased ;  a  time  of 
tranquillity  succeeded ;  Henry  IV.,  a  mo- 
narch beloved  by  his  people  of  both  reli- 
gious parties,  dies  by  the  dagger  of  a  Je- 
suit, slain  because  he  would  not  oppress 
and  persecute  his  Protestant  subjects, 
and  bis  infant  son,  Louis  XIII.,  succeeds 
him.  This  was  a  very  feeble  prince,  yet 
under  him  there  lived,  or  rather  over  him 
there  ruled,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  whom  history  has  any  record .  He 
governed  France  as  she  had  never  before 
been  governed ;  he  overthrew  every  ob- 
stacle that  would  oppose  the  absolute 
power  of  the  king  and  the  church.  "  In 
his  estimate  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
Freneh  crown,  and  the  grandeur  of 
France  were  convertible  terms.  He  is 
the  only  human  being  who  ever  conceiv- 
ed and  executed,  in  the  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy, the  design  of  erecting  a  political 
despotism."  By  a  series  of  well  directed 
blows  he  crushed  forever  the  political  and 
military  strength  of  the  Huguenots.  By 
his  strong  hand,  the  sovereign  courts 
were  confined  to  their  judicial  duties, 
and  their  claims  to  participate  in  the 
^government  of  the  state  were  scattered 
to  the  winds. 

Trampling  under  foot  all  rules  of  judi- 
cial procedure  and  the  clearest  principles 
of  justice,  he  brought' to  the  scaffold  one 
after  another  of  the  proudest  nobles  of 
France,  by  sentences  dictated  by  himself 
to  extraordinary  judges  of  his  own  selec- 
tion. The  privileges,  in  exchange  for 
which  the  greater  fiefs  had  surrendered 
their  independence,  and  the  franchises, 
for  the  conquest  of  which  the  cities  in 
earlier  times  had  successfully  contended, 
were  alike  swept  away  by  their  remorse- 
less innovator.  Though  he  waded  to  do- 
minion through  slaughter,  cruelty  and 
'wrong,  he  passed  to  his  great  account 
amid  the  applause  of  the  people  with  the 
benedictions  of  4he  church. — Stephens, 
pp.  580, 581. 

us  mighty  man  was  the  Cardinal 


Richelieu;  he  made  France  a  despotism; 
he  arranged  the  government  of  that 
country  so  completely,  that  the  man  at 
the  head  of  affairs  can  always  possess  ab- 
solute power.  His  influence  is  still  felt, 
and  every  tyrant  (no  matter  how  called) 
who  has  ruled  France  since  his  time  has 
merely  carried  out  the  maxims  and  the 
policy  of  Richelieu. 

He  made  good  laws,  it  is  true ;  he  or- 
ganized a  Code  for  France;  but  "having 
created  a  power  superior  to  all  law  it 
mattered  little  or  nothing  what  laws  he 
afterwards  called  into  existence." 

To  this  Cardinal  succeeded  another, 
Mazarin,  who  ruled  for  a  long  time  over 
France.  He  governed  by  subtlety,  in- 
trigue and  corruption,  where  Richelieu 
had  ruled  by  force  and  violence. 

Both  aimed  to  destroy,  and  succeeded 
in  destroying  any  vestige  of  liberty  in 
France.  And  they  well  prepared  the 
way  for  Louis  XIV.,  who  erected  so  mag- 
nificent a  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  that 
liberty  which  they  had  thrown  down. 
"  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  had  long  gov- 
erned France  with  an  utter  oblivion  of 
the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
French  people." 

Mazarin  died  and  the  magnificent  Louis 
ruled ;  following  the  precepts  and  imita- 
ting the  example  of  the  two  cardinals 
who  preceded  him,  he  did  much  to  add 
to  the  grandeur  of  France,  and  nothing 
to  advance  her  happiness.  He  gathered 
and  kept  to  himself  every  power  of  the 
state,  rebuked  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
and  told  them  that  their  sole  duty  was  to 
register  his  edicts.  He  ruled  absolutely 
over  France,  and  declared,  "L'etcU  c9  est 
moi"  I  am  the  State. 

He  persecuted  the  Jansenists  who  were 
reformers  in  religion  and  politics;  advo- 
cating greater  purity  in  the  church,  and 
supporting  the  power  of  the  Parliament 
rather  than  that  of  the  king  in  the  state. 
— Stephens,  p.  608. 

He  revoked  the  Edict  of  Toleration, 
and  let  loose  a  ferocious  soldiery  upon 
his  Protestant  subjects ;  and  France  lost 
mor  ethan  300,000  of  her  best  men  by  the 
flight  of  those  whom  he  persecuted. 

And  this  man,  who  stifled  and  destroy- 
ed whatever  liberty  there  was  left  in  his 
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country,  who  robbed  his  neighbors  and 
desolated  every  surrounding  territory, 
who  barbarously  persecuted  all  who  ven- 
tured to  differ  from  his  religious  opinions, 
this  man  lived  and  died  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Jesuits,  priests,  and  licentious 
women.  His  confessor  was  Pere  la  Chaise, 
the  Jesuit.  And  "religion,  as  inculcated 
on  Louis  XIV.  by  his  confessors,  is  said 
by  Sismondi  to  have  been  reducible  to 
two  precepts,  'Desist  from  adultery;  ex- 
terminate heresy/  If  the  king  fell  short 
in  the  first  of  these  duties,  he  wrought 
works  of  supererogation  in  the  second." 
Stephens,  p.  636. 

Louis  did  commit  adultery,  and  did 
destroy  what  he  called  heresy. 

"He  died,  declaring  to  the  Cardinals, 
Rohan  and  Bissy,  and  to  his  confessor 
(the  second  one)  Le  Tellier  the  Jesuit, that 
being  himself  ignorant  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical questions,  he  had  acted  under  their 
guidance  and  as  their  agent  in  all  that 
he  had  done  against  either  the  Janse- 
nists  or  the  Protestants." — Stephens,  p. 
648. 

Macaulay  has  alluded  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  kings  of  Europe  acquired  and 
extended  their  power,  by  means  of  stand- 
ing armies ;  and  how,  under  their  man- 
agement and  by  force  of  arms,  one  after 
another  of  the  great  national  councils  of 
Europe  sank  into  insignificance. — Histo- 
ry of  England,  Chap.  1.  p.  33. 

This  was  the  great  external  weapon 
employed;  but  we  think  that  the  chief 
means  of  rendering  the  conquest  secure 
was  found  not  in  the  sword  of  the  soldier 
but  in  the  power  of  the  priest. 

We  have  shown,  we  think  clearly,  that 
the  loss  of  liberty  in  Italy  was  largely 
due  to  the  ambition  and  the  wars  of  the 
Popes.  Certain  it  is,  had  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  only  attended  to  his  duties,  and 
not  aimed  to  possess  a  temporal  power, 
the  free  cities  of  Italy  would  have  had 
one  enemy  the  less  to  contend  against, 
and  that  too,  an  enemy  more  powerful, 
more  subtile,  and  more  dangerous  than 
all  the  others  combined.  Yet  who  that 
dreads  the  history  of  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt  as  one 
in  Rome  itself,  only  for  preaching  against 
the  possession  of  temporal  power  or  do- 


minion by  the  Popes,  can  doubt  their 
aims  or  hesitate  to  believe  that  they 
grasped  at  the  whole  of  Italy. — See  Gib- 
bon, Chap.  69,  p.  365. 

The  keys  which  they  so  proudly  dis- 
play are  not  those  which  open  heaven ; 
they  are  the  keys  of  the  free  cities  of  It- 
aly; or  rather  they  represent  those  pris- 
on doors,  wherein  these  jailors  of  the 
human  mind  have  entombed  the  freedom 
of  their  native  land.  The  key  is  a  fit 
emblem  of  their  character. 

Even  in  the  present  day  the  king  of 
Naples,  the  Pope,  and  the  Emperor  still 
hold  in  despotic  bonds  nearly  the  whole 
of  Italy.  ' 

We  have  shown,  we  think  clearly,  that 
the  union  of  kings,  cardinals  and  priests 
have  destroyed  the  ancient  liberties  of 
Spain  and  France. 

The  first  of  these  have  been  degraded 
in  the  rank  of  nations;  the  second  has 
only  escaped  a  similar  descent,  by  that 
reaction  against  spiritual  tyranny  which 
has  rendered  her  Infidel  instead  of  Cath- 
olic. 

If  an  instrument  was  wanted  to  break 
in  pieces  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  a  peo- 
ple, a  fitting  tool  was  found  in  a  priest 
or  cardinal ;  for  they  are  men  bound  by 
no  ties  of  family  or  of  nation,  devoted 
only  to  the  aggrandizement  of  their  or- 
der, and  who  would  regard  no  obstacle, 
however  formidable  or  however  just,  the 
removal  of  which  would  accomplish  their 
ends. 

The  liberties  of  Europe  were  destroy- 
ed in  order  that  kings  might  rule  and 
priests  govern.  One  ruled  the  bodies 
and  seized  the  property  of  the  people ; 
the  other  debased  their  minds  and  bowed 
down  their  spirits.  Superstition  entered 
and  made  a  way  for  kingly  authority. 
When  force  could  not  readily  be  used, 
for  fear  of  exciting  resistance,  the  rod  of 
spiritual  censure  could  by  its  terrors,  and 
by  making  abject  the  spirit,  prepare  the 
person  for  obedience.  By  this  double  ty- 
ranny, influencing  man  in  all  his  rela- 
tions, has  despotic  power  gained  and  kept 
its  sway. 

These  allies  have  worked  well  in  con- 
cert, in  dividing  the  nature  of  man  be- 
tween them,  they  have  assisted  each  other 
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in  their  efforts  to  keep  in  their  toils  the 
prey  which  has  been  won  by  their  united 
efforts. 

Or  rather  we  may  say  that  the  noble 
betrayed,  the  priest  undermined,  and  the 
king  attacked  the  liberty  of  the  land. 

Let  the  reader  look  over  history  and 
he  will  find  our  assertion  to  be  uniformly 
correct  Where  have  the  privileged  or- 
ders of  any  country  shown  that  they  cared 
for  the  rights  of  the  people  ?  They  have 
secured  themselves,  or  perhaps  have  been 
overthrown  or  seduced  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  own  rights;  they  have 
never  striven  to  protect  the  masses,  or  to 
alleviate  their  burdens. 

But  they  have  upheld  and  surrounded 
the  throne  of  the  monarch,  and  been  one 
of  his  strongest  weapons  to  oppress  the 
people.  What  has  the  English  House  of 
Lords  ever  added  to  the  freedom  of  Great 
Britain?    Not  one  atom. 

When  have  priests,  Jesuits,  bishops, 
cardinals  and  Popes  been  advocates  of 
freedom,  or  labored  to  remove  obstacles 
from  the  path  of  a  people  struggling  for 
liberty?  Let  the  iron  despotism  of  the 
Popes  in  their  own  dominions  testify;  let 
the  blood  and  ashes  of  Arnold  of  Brescia 
and  of  Savonarola — the  patriot  of  Flor- 
ence— bear  witness;  let  the  cruel  wars 
carried  on  by  the  order  of  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Inquisition,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  add  their  voice;  let  the  efforts 
of  the  Stuart  Kings  of  England,  le4  as 
they  were  by  Jesuits,  to  destroy  the  lib- 
erties of  their  subjects,  be  listened  to ; 
and  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  that 
where  priests  are  powerful  there  liberty 
has  no  sway. 

When  Napoleon  became  First  Consul, 
and  aimed  at  absolute  power,  what  was 
his  first  and  strongest  means  of  attaining 
that  power?  He  recalled  the  priests,  who 
had  all  been  expelled  by  the  Revolution; 
he  did  more,  he  made  them  dependant  on 
the  state  by  salaries-,  and  they  became 
his  most  efficient  and  active  friends,  de- 
voted to  his  cause  and  prompt  to  serve 
him.  He  not  only  reigned  over  France 
by  means  of  his  army,  but  he  ruled  in  it 
by  means  of  this  mighty  host  of  con- 
science-holders. A  wiser  stroke  of  poli- 
cy, and  one  better  adapted  to  nourish  and 


support  a  despotism  was  never  carried 
out.  It  was  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  over 
again  ;  the  church  and  the  monarch  con- 
spired against  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

And  how  has  Louis  Napoleon  succeed- 
ed so  well  ?  First  by  the  army,  then  by 
the  priests.  The  church  of  France  is  in 
his  pay,  the  priests  and  Jesuits  are  his 
warmest  advocates.  The  influence  of  the 
clergy  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  his 
behalf;  and  he  stands  strong  in  their 
support  and  upheld  by  their  might  influ- 
ence. 

Not  only  did  Napoleon  restore  the 
priests,  he  also  created  a  nobility;  and 
thus  surrounded  his  throne  and  support- 
ed his  power  with  both  the  privileged 
classes.  See  what  affinity  there  is  be- 
tween these  three  things;  and  how  utter- 
ly incompatible  with  true  liberty  is  the 
king,  the  noble,  and  the  priest. 

We  have  not  said  one-half  that  might 
be  said  upon  this  subject,  we  have  not 
even  referred  to  a  tithe  of  the  proof  that 
can  be  offered.  We  have  done  little 
more  than  show  who  are  the  true  ene- 
mies of  liberty  in  Europe;  and  have 
pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  these 
liberties,  once  so  extensive,  have  been 
lost.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  show 
which  of  these  three  is  the  most  dange- 
rous— which  head  of  this  Cerberus  of 
despotism  has  in  it  the  most  venom-Hind 
we  have  done. 

A  body  of  nobles  must  be  continually 
recruited  and  added  to,  or  they  die  out; 
they  become  sometimes  affected  by  the 
spirit  of  liberty;  they  may  resist  the 
throne.  Certain  it  is,  that,  at  present, 
they  are  the  least  powerful  and  least  trust- 
worthy of  the  many  agents  of  despotism. 

Kings  may  die  and  leave  no  successor; 
dynasties  may  change;  moderation  or  ti- 
midity may  cause  some  monarchs  to  mit- 
igate the  severity  of  their  power,  and 
even  to  add  to  the  liberties  of  their  peo- 
ple. 

But  the  priest,  without  family  affec- 
tions or  domestic  cares,  with  no  interest 
in  the  land,  and  no  share  in  those  feel- 
ings which  make  the  man  a  citizen— he 
is  the  most  dangerous  foe  to  true  liberty. 

A  priesthood,  with  its  different  degrees 
of  power,  and    various    ranks    in    the 
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Church,  from  simple  curate  up  to  lord- 
ly Bishop  and  kingly  Pope,  is  the  most 
offensive  and  dreadful  aristocracy  that 
the  wit  of  man  or  the  malice  of  the  devil 
has  ever  invented.  An  hereditary  nobil- 
ity is  more  endurable ;  for  it  has  family 
feelings  and  human  weaknesses,  and  the 
warm  life  blood  of  a  common  interest 
in  the  soil,  to  appeal  to  its  sympathies 
and  render  its  members  like  their  fellow 
men.  But  a  priesthood — such  as  that 
which  has  borne  sway  over  the  destinies 
of  Italy,  France  and  Spain,  and  still  rules 
them  to  their  injury — such  a  priesthood 
is  a  cold-blooded  aristocracy,  without  one 
true  tinge  of  human  feeling.  It  has  rank, 
and  wealth,  and  power ;  and  these  influ- 
ence for  evil  those  who  are  within  its 
pale,  rendering  its  good  men  bad,  and  its 
bad  men  worse ;  and  draw  by  the  lust  of 
power,  the  worldly  and  hypocritical  into 
its  organization. 

It  has  perpetual  succession,  not  con- 
veyed through  the  warm  and  purifying 
channel  of  a  parent's  love  and  ancestral 
bloody  but  perpetuated  by  a  process  of 
adoption ;  like  the  succession  of  eunuchs 
in  an  Eastern  palace ;  or  like  the  pecu- 
liar succession  of  the  Janisaries  and  the 
Mamelukes,  where  the  son  could  not  suc- 
ceed the  father,  but  slaves,  brought  up 
and  trained  for  the  purpose,  kept  up  the 
succession  of  these  powerful  instruments 
of  Turkish  despotism. 

In  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  such  men 
serve  as  most  efficient  weapons,  and  have 
ever  been  found  the  most  dangerous  foes 
of  liberty  and  the  most  prompt  to  support 
a  despotic  government 

We  have  mentioned  the  absolute,  al- 
though not  tyrannical,  rule  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, as  a  despotic  government,  upheld 
by  the  whole  priesthood  of  France. 

Two  other  despotisms  exist  in  Europe. 
In  that  of  Austria,  the  Jesuits  have  held 
sway  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and 
have  sustained  the  arbitrary  acts  of  that 
most  detestable  government. 

In  Russia,  the  Emperor  is  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  however  licentious  or 
however  cruel,  is  considered  the  vice- 
gerent of  God  on  earth.  Throughout  his 
broad  dominions  every  priest  and  every 


peasant  worship  him.  Such  are  the  go- 
vernments where  an  organised  priesthood 
has  power.  And  how  does  the  priest  and 
the  Jesuit  strive  for  power  now,  how  do 
they  aim  at  dominion  among  us,  where 
there  is  neither  king  nor  noble  ?  We  have 
shown  that  they  ruined  France  and  Spain, 
first,  by  seizing  on  the  education  of  the 
^people,  by  training  them  through  the  con- 
fessional and  the  church,  to  obey  the 
monarch,  and  then  insinuating  them- 
selves into  places  of  trust,  and  gaining 
the  ear  of  kings  and  counsellors.  How 
then  are  they  endeavoring  to  win  domin- 
ion here  ?  This  leopard  has  not  changed 
his  spots,  nor  this  Ethiopian  his  skin; 
the  Jesuit  still  aims  to  seize  on  education, 
to  manage  a  corrupt  press,  to  sit  in  the 
seat  of  power  and  influence  the  minds  of 
those  in  authority.  With  us  the  people 
is  supreme ;  the  people  is  king — the  ma- 
jority rules.  The  cunning  Jesuit  bows 
to  the  people ;  he  stoops  low  that  he  may 
the  more  readily  whisper  his  poisonous 
counsels  in  the  ear  of  this  king.  As  he 
had  formerly  out-Heroded  Herod  in  his 
flattery  of  the  one  man  power  of  mon- 
archs,  so  he  now  democratizes  democracy 
itself;  and  tries  to  rule  as  a  demagogue 
where  he  formerly  managed  as  a  flat- 
terer. 

He  governed  by  the  cartridge  box  in 
Europe ;  here  he  desires  to  rule  by  the 
ballot  box.  The  school  and  the  press  are 
his  agents  here,  and  where  he  cannot 
subdue,  he  will  try  to  corrupt  Let  any 
one  look  at  the  the  Jesuit  preacher  Bour- 
daloue,  applying  terms  of  eulogy  to  that 
adulterous  and  cruel  monarch,  Louis 
XIV,  which  should  only  belong  to  God, 
thus  leading  him  by  flattery  to  blood  and 
crime ;  and  then  see  men  of  the  same  so- 
ciety now  in  this  country,  lauding  demo- 
cracy to  the  skies,  and  to  prove  their 
faith  in  it,  sending  a  crowd  of  ignorant 
unnaturalized  foreigners  to  the  polls. 
We  give  them  credit  for  consistency; 
they  have  supported  despotism,  and  they 
have  advocated  democracy  so  long  as  they 
can  guide  the  despot  and  rule  through 
the  ballot  box. 

True,  they  have  slain  monarchs ;  but 
these  have  been  merciful  and  wise  kings, 
who  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
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controlled  by  their  advice,  or  persuaded 
to  exterminate  those, -whom  they  hated. 

Consistently  true  to  one  principle  they 
hare  ever  striven,  in  all  climes  and  under 
every  form  of  government — from  China 
to  America — to  advance  their  own  inte- 
rests and  to  increase  their  own  power. 

These  wolves  are  among  us  in  sheep's 
clothing ;  they  threaten  our  liberties,  as 
they  have  both  threatened  and  destroyed 
the  liberties  of  Europe ;  their  society  is  a 
moral  Upas  tree,  under  whose  shadow 
nothing  lives;  their  wheedling  words  will 
act  as  a  poisonous  breath,  and  their  em- 
brace will  strangle  all  that  is  enfolded  in 
it  Alas,  for  that  flock  to  which  the  wolf 
is  shepherd;  Alas,  for  that  people  who 
commit  to  these  enemies  of  the  human 
race — to  these  men  cut  off  by  their  vows 
from  parent,  from  family,  from  children, 
from  their  native  land — their  homes,  the 
education  of  their  sons  and  daughters, 
and  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box. 

We  are  menaced  with  a  danger,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  efforts  of  En- 
gland against  our  forefathers  was  as  the 
sting  of  a  gnat  to  the  bite  of  a  serpent ; 
and  like  a  bird  before  the  reptile,  we  sit 
as  in  a  trance,  charmed,  magnetized,  in- 
sensible to  our  danger,  or  unwilling  to 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  escape. 

It  is  time  that  our  people  were  roused 
to  a  sense  of  this  danger.    It  is  time  that 


education  was  taken  entirely  from  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  It  is  time  that  the 
herd  of  foreign  paupers  "that  Europe 
breeds  in  her  decay,"  were  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  find  an  asylum  here. 

It  is  time  that  the  wealth  of  prelates 
was  looked  into  and  the  administration  of 
the  funds  of  the  Church  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  laity,  of  that  Church.  It  is 
time  that  a  divorce  be  made  between  po- 
litical power  and  religious  profession,  so 
that  the  priest  shall  no  longer  sway  and 
influence  the  votes  of  a  free  country. 

It  is  time  that  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  things  of  the  world  to  come, 
should  content  themselves  with  rendering 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  and 
leave  the  men  of  the  world  to  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  his.  It  is  time, 
too,  for  the  state,  (here  for  the  first  time 
free,)  to  react  upon  the  Church  and  to 
republican? ze  it. 

For  it  is  full  time  that  rulers  every- 
where— both  in  Church  and  State— be 
elected  by  and  be  responsible  to  those 
whom  they  govern.  "The  price  of  lib- 
erty is  eternal  vigilance." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  manner  in 
which  Europe  lost  its  ancient  liberties. 

If  time  and  opportunity  serve  us,  we 
may  show  how  true  liberty  can  be  re- 
gained. 
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BT  HKXRT  TIMBOD. 

We  met  but  once — and  yet — and  yet— 
(0!  Truth  1  thou  dar'st  not  doubt  me,) 

I  know  that  I  shall  not  forget, 
And  she'll — ask  God  about  me. 

My  heart ! — she  had  it  years  ago — 
It  seemed  so  one  rapt  minute — 

And  hers — when  I  arose  to  go, 
I  left — a  bud  within  it 

Perhaps  this  happy  April  day 
Shall  wake  that  bud  to  growing, 

Perhaps  the  blue-eyed  maiden  May 
Shall  see  it  sweetly  blowing. 
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It  may,  we  suppose,  be  safely  affir  ed 
that  there  is  little  known  in  this  country 
about  Greece  as  she  now  is,  whether  as 
regards  her  social,  intellectual  and  moral 
condition  or  the  monuments  of  her  an- 
cient glory  yet  extant  on  her  surface. 
And  we  fear  that  our  interest  and  sym- 
pathetic feeling  in  the  case  are  about  in 
proportion  to  the  scantiness  of  our  knowl- 
edge. We  might  safely  define  the  preva- 
lent idea  among  us  of  Greece  and  the 
Greeks  to '  be,  that  the  former  is  a  poor 
little  country  which,  from  its  present 
local  relations  or  any  internal  resources 
which  it  possesses,  can  never  again  com- 
mand any  important  influence  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world,  and  that,  as  for  the 
people,  they  are  a  degenerate  stock  who 
have  perhaps  mingled  their  very  blood 
with  barbarians  and  have  not  even  the 
aspiration  after  any  thing  very  great  or 
good. 

It  is  the  design  of  our  present  effort  to 
investigate  these  opinions  and  give  some 
better  information. 

But  it  is  perhaps  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  we  should  know  little  of 
Greece  in  her  present  condition.  She 
lies  at  the  farther  extremity  of  Europe 
from  us.  We  have  almost  no  inter-com- 
mercial relations  or  intercourse  with  her. 
The  quarantine  system  of  the  Levant  in- 
terposes barriers  in  the  path  of  the  trav- 
eller, which  are  formidable  most  of  all 
to  the  speed-loving  American,  who  often- 
times seems  to  travel  for  the  very  enjoy- 
ment of  getting  along  fast 

But  even  after  the  more  than  ordina- 
rily literary  or  enterprising  man  of  travel 
gets  through  his  sanitary  imprisonment 
and  escapes  his  "  guardiano," — paying 
duly  in  the  meantime  for  the  privilege  of 
being  thus  incarcerated, — he  finds  him- 
self, on  his  landing  at  Athens,  surround- 
ed by  still  greater  difficulties.  Greece 
is  a  mountain-covered  country. 

The  roads  that  thread  her  defiles  and 
skirt  her  shores  are  of  the  most  simple 
and  primitive  order,  namely  paths  worn 
by  the  foot  of  man  and  beast  leading 
through  or  over  bad  places  in  the  best 
way  that  nature  will  allow.    Over  these 


tracks  on  which  you  mark  your  journeys 
most  appropriately  by  the  hour  and  not 
by  the  mile,  you  must  make  your  way  on 
horseback, — in  more  rugged  parts  ex- 
changing your  horse  for  a  mule; — and 
as  it  is  only  Athens  and  a  few  of  the 
larger  towns  that  can  boast  the  modern 
novelty  of  a  hotel,  you  must  have,  be- 
sides your  "  agogiates,"  who  goes  on 
foot  to  take  care  of  the  horse  and  some- 
times to  hallo  and  thwack  him  along, — 
the  appendage  of  an  attendant  with  an- 
other animal  to  transport  your  baggage 
and  some  bedding,  together  with  your 
groceries  and  such  articles  of  diet  as  will 
enable  you,  buying  fowls,  eggs  and  bread 
along  the  road,  to  furnish  your  own  meals 
where  you  may  not  happen  to  enjoy  pri- 
vate hospitality.  And  then,  whether 
you  lodge  at  something  like  a  Turkish 
khan  hiring  your  room,  or  under  the  tiles 
of  some  hospitable  Greek  dwelling,  with 
perhaps  a  miscellany  of  other  persons  on 
the  floor  of  the  apartment  where  you 
lodge,  wo  to  the  lover  of  the  antique 
when  night-fall  comes,  if  his  enthusiasm 
has  led  him  abroad,  in  search  of  the 
grand  and  the  curious,  without  a  porta- 
ble travelling  cot,  such  as  neither  flea 
nor  bed-bug  shall  scale! 

If  he  be  guilty  of  this  temerity  his 
dreams  will  be  of  Troy  besieged  again, 
or  of  the  Spartans  keeping  armed  watch 
at  Thermopylae. 

If  your  skin  be  not  as  invulnerable  as 
that  of  Achilles,  you,  like  some  who  have 
tried  it  before,  shall  find  enemies  in  your 
way  even  more  formidable  for  an  Eng- 
lishman or  American  to  encounter  than 
all  the  roughnesses  of  the  Greek  roads  or 
the  robbers  that  sometimes  infest  them. 

With  the  exception  of  a  turnpike  of 
five  or  six  miles  between  Athens  and  the 
Piraieus,  with  an  unfinished  road  from 
the  former  place  to  Thebes,  and  a  ma- 
cadamised one  across  the  Isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth, Greece  boasts  of  no  highways  ca- 
pable of  being  traversed  by  carriages. 

Would  you  go  by  water?  Certainly 
one  who  but  glances  at  the  map  of  Greece 
might  be  flattered  with  such  a  hope.  But 
alasl    King  Otho  has  never,  we  believe, 
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owned  but  two  steamers.  One  of  these 
was  going  to  decay  some  years  ago,  after 
doing  the  utmost  that  a  ricketty  little  boat 
could  do  in  toiling  from  Athens  to  Nau- 
plia  and  back  again,  and  the  other  is  re- 
served for  royal  travel  and  government 
services.  Would  you  then  take  passage 
in  a  sailing  vessel?  Tou  have  your  choice 
of  the  cabin  accommodations  of  some  lit- 
tle schooner  or  you  may  charter  a  caique, 
with  the  privilege  of  entombing  yourself 
under  the  shelf-like  projection  of  the 
Btern  end  of  her  deck,  made  so  that  one 
can  creep  under.  But  in  either  case 
when  night  comes,  you  find  it,  in  the 
larger  or  smaller  sleeping  place,  a  choice 
of  horrors. 

Dirt  and  grease  coeval  with  the  vessel's 
birth — fleas,  bed-bugs,  roaches,  with  now 
and  then  a  centipede  marauder  or  a  fo- 
raging rat  taking  part  in  the  scene.  You 
will  be  driven  to  seek  a  hard  bed  on  deck, 
with  your  cloak  and  cap  to  guard  you 
from  the  dews  which  near  the  shores  fall 
heavily,  even  in  a  climate  so  dry  as  that 
of  Greece  is  in  her  dry  season. 

What  wonder  that  we  know  so  little  of 
the  interior  of  Greece?  During  a  resi- 
dence of  some  years  near  the  Southern 
extremity  of  that  country,  the  writer  of 
this  article  saw  but  two  Englishmen  and 
one  American. 

Few  Americans  undertake  the  tour  of 
Northern  Greece,  even  as  far  as  Delphi ; 
and  still  fewer  see  Sparta  or  Thermopy- 
1*. 

We  have  scanty  resources  of  informa- 
tion in  the  way  of  books,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  we  have  not  had  tho  persons 
qualified,  from  sojourn  or  travel  there,  to 
make  them. 

The  small  volume  on  the  Greek  war  of 
independence  from  the  pen  of  the  philan- 
thropic Dr.  Howe,  which  appeared  after 
his  return  from  Greece,  is  almost  the  only 
history  that  has  had  even  a  moderate 
escalation  among  us,  and  it  has  never, 
we  believe,  gone  to  a  second  edition.  The 
most  authentic  and  valuable  account  of 
that  war  is  probably  that  contained  in 
two  octavo  volumes  compiled  by  another 
Philbellene,  Gen.  Gordon,  an  amiable, 
and  honorable  Scotch  gentleman,  who 
lived  for  many  years  after  the  revolution 


and  till  the  termination  of  his  life,  on  an 
estate  of  his  own  near  Argos.  But  this 
work  has  never  been  republished  in  this 
country,  nor  has  it  attractions  of  style 
commensurate  with  its  merits  of  faithful- 
ness and  impartiality,  to  give  it  popu- 
larity. 

A  very  valuable  statistical  volume  on 
'Greece  as  a  Kingdom' was  published  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  since  by  Mr.  Strong, 
British  Consul  at  Athens  ;  but  the  publi- 
cation was  by  subscription,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  half  a  dozen  copies  ever 
reached  this  country.  Col.  Leake's  in- 
valuable books  were  almost  wholly  ar- 
chaeological, and  very  few  even  of  our 
public  libraries  have  imported  any  copies 
of  them.  Besides  the  "  Researches"  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Hartley  of  England  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Anderson  of  Boston,  made  with  a 
view  to  missionary  objects,  about  the 
close  of  the  Greek  revolution  of  1821,  and 
the  superficial  but  entertaining  volumes 
on  Greece  &c,  of  our  countryman  Steph- 
ens, more  recently  issued, — wo  have  had 
a  book  on  "  The  Greece  of  the  Greeks," 
by  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  not  un- 
known to  some  of  our  readers,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Perdicaris,  now  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  This 
gentleman,  himself  a  Macedonian  by 
birth,  was  educated  in  tho  United  States 
and,  after  marrying  a  Southern  lady,  re- 
turned to  Greece,  in  the  capacity  of  U. 
S.  Consul  at  Athens,  whore  he  resided 
several  years.  His  book  was  published 
after  his  return  to  this  country,  and 
while  it  has  some  slight  blemishes  of 
style  which  betray  the  hand  of  a  man  of 
foreign  birth,  it  is  authentic  and  valua- 
ble, not  to  say,  after  modern  fashion,  re- 
liable, for  information  about  the  existing 
condition  of  Greece,  in  all  the  points  of 
most  interest,  beyond  anything  yet  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  Mr.  P.  himself 
held  a  high  position  in  the  political  and 
literary  society  of  Athens,  during  his  res- 
idence there,  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  associations  established  in  that 
capital  for  the  promotion  of  education 
and  antiquarian  research,  while  exten- 
sive travel  and  communication  with  per- 
sons from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  fur- 
nished him  additional  means  of  acquiring 
an  ample  knowledge  of  men  and  things. 
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But  it  is  probable  that  few  of  our  rea- 
ders will  see  this  or  any  of  the  books 
that  we  have  mentioned.  We  shall  there- 
fore proceed  to  give  some  facts  and  views 
on  the  points  of  inquiry  suggested  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article. 

And  let  us  ask  first  of  all,  is  there 
nothing  that  should  attach  Americans  by 
peculiar  sympathy  to  the  fame  and  the 
interests  of  Greece  ? 

Was  it  not  she  that  furnished  the  type 
of  our  democratic  institutions?  Was 
she  not  the  first  to  illustrate  to  the  world 
what  a  self-governed  people  could  achieve 
in  the  arts,  in  arms,  in  literature  ?  While 
we  heap  reproach  and  contempt,  too 
often,  on  the  name  of  our  contemporary 
Greeks,  the  names  of  our  Washington, 
Franklin  and  Jefferson  have  a  place  in 
the  pages  of  their  most  eminent  writers, 
along  side  of  those  of  Socrates  and  Aria- 
tides  and  are  pronounced  with  reverence 
by  the  school-boys  of  Greece.  The 
Greeks  at  the  first  outbreak  of  their  rev- 
olutionary struggle  of  1821-30,  set  up  a 
republican  government,  after  the  exact 
model  of  our  own  central  government, 
and  nothing  but  their  intellectual  and 
moral  incapacity  for  it  prevented  them 
from  continuing  this  as  the  form  of  their 
government  to  all  generations.  Even 
after  the  intervention  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers they  had  for  some  time  a  republican 
government. 

Their  partialities  are  all  that  way  now. 
And  is  it  a  fact  of  mean  interest  that  the 
Greeks  are  almost  the  only  nation  of  the 
Old  World  which  has  been  successful,  of 
late  years,  in  carrying  through  the  expe- 
riment of  changing  from  an  absolute  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  that  a  go- 
vernment in  which  the  people  have  a  part 
does  exist  at  that  farther  corner  of  Eu- 
rope and  amid  some  of  the  most  dread 
despotisms  that  overshadow  the  earth  ? 

Nor  was  the  manner  of  achieving  this 
constitutional  revolution  without  honor 
to  the  modern  Greeks.  It  was  wrought 
out  in  a  single  night  of  September  1843, 
with  signal  good  management  and  order 
and  wholly  without  bloodshed.  Greece 
has  lived  twelve  years  under  a  constitu- 
tion, while  the  European  nations  that 
threw  off  the  yoke  in  1848,  including 


France  herself,  have  reverted  to  despo- 
tism. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
Greek  race.  It  may  not  be  a  very  prac- 
tical question,  and  certainly  we  Anglo- 
Saxons  ought  to  be  the  last  to  reflect 
upon  the  gentility  of  our  neighbors, 
where  the  question  is  of  intermixture  of 
blood.  But  if  it  would  disparage  our  in- 
terest in  the  Greeks  to  believe  that  their 
blood  has  been  greatly  mingled  with 
that  of  barbarians,  it  is  better  that  the 
truth  should  be  established.  This  cor- 
ruption of  the  stock,  if  corruption  it 
might  be,  has  been  maintained  by  some 
writers,  and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Marsh, 
our  late  minister  at  Constantinople,  has 
publicly  and  strongly  proposed  the  same 
theory.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  premises  in  the  case  are  somewhat 
plausible.  The  Greeks  were  for  nearly 
four  centuries  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks ;  they  were  subjected  from  time  to 
time  to  the  irruptions  of  other  barbarians 
with  the  invasions  of  the  Venetians  and 
Franks;  and  at  this  time  the  nation- 
alized Albanians  are  settled  to  a  large 
extent  in  some  of  the  islands  and  main- 
land districts  of  Greece. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  believe  that 
with  the  one  single  exception,  which  is 
always  to  be  mentioned,  that  of  the  He- 
brew people,  no  nation  has  ever  been 
preserved  unmixed  as  the  Greeks  have 
been.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion 
might  be  explained  by  a  full  discussion 
of  them,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  of  oar 
entire  article,  but  we  will  state  them 
briefly. 

The  language  of  a  people  is  always  a 
good  index  of  their  social  condition  and 
its  changes.  Does  the  Greek  tongue  in- 
dicate any  great  confluence  of  native  and 
foreign  blood  ?  So  far  from  it,  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  while  it  has  suffered  a 
slight  admixture  of  Turkish  and  Italian 
words  which  it  is  now  sloughing  off,  there 
is  no  language,  at  least  of  Europe,  which 
for  such  a  length  of  time  has  been  pre- 
served in  greater  purity  from  foreign 
barbarisms  than  that  of  Greece.  The 
little  that  has  been  adopted  from  abroad 
was  not  more,  indeed  it  is  less  than  the 
circumstances  of  her  relations  to  the 
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other  noes  would  have  warranted  us  in 
expecting. 

The  proportion  of  Turks  who  inhabi- 
ted Greece  in  the  time  of  their  sway, 
was  always  small  and  confined  very 
much  to  a  few  fortified  towns  and  scat- 
tered settlements. 

In  some  parts  as  among  the  Souliotes 
of  Northern  Greece  and  among  the  Ma- 
aiotes  of  the  Morea,  they  were  scarce  ever 
able  to  reside  at  all.  Then  the  antago- 
nism of  religion  served  to  augment  the 
mutual  hatred  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered.  How  many  cases  can  any 
man  find,  in  all  that  country,  of  a  mixed 
Turkish  and  Grecian  progeny  ? 

And  as  to  the  Greco-Albanians,  they 
afford  a  standing  and  most  striking  proof 
in  refutation  of  the  theory  now  in  ques- 
tion. With  all  the  ties  of  a  common  na- 
tionality and  religious  faith,  they  inhabit, 
to  this  day,  separate  islands,  Tillages  and 
districts;  retaining  in  many  parts,  like 
tome  Butch  and  German  communities  in 
this  country,  the  use  of  their  own  origi- 
nal language ;  and  there  has  heretofore 
been  almost  no  intermarrying  between 
the  two  classes  of  inhabitants. 

And  who  that  has  become  even  moder- 
ately well  acquainted  with  the  Modern 
Greeks,  by  a  residence  among  them,  has 
not  been  struck  with  the  similarity  of 
the  descendant,  in  his  bodily,  mental 
and  moral  characteristics,  to  his  famed 
progenitor,  as  we  read  of  him  ?  The  an- 
cient Greek  man  Uvea  in  the  modern. 
Never,  we  repeat,  have  the  lineaments  of 
national  character  been  better  preserved 
than  amid  the  mountains  of  Greece. 

A  few  words  more,  before  we  close,  on 
the  graver  points  of  inquiry  in  relation 
to  the  character  of  this  people  of  ancient 
and  honored  lineage.  No  one  who  min- 
gles with  the  Greek  people,  marks  their 
physiognomy  and  hears  their  interroga- 
tions and  remarks, — no  one  that  reads 
Greek  books  and  newspapers  or  visits 
Greek  schools,  can  form  anything  like  a 
low  opinion  as  to  the  intellectual  capa- 
bilities of  our  Hellenic  contemporaries. 
We  are  compelled  reluctantly  to  confess 
mat  in  their  readiness  to  learn  and  in 
their  reverence  for  the  teacher  and  the 
school,  the  Greek  youth  cast  our  young 


Anglo-Americans  but  too  far  into  the 
shade. 

But  the  Greeks,  forsooth,  are  a  lying, 
treacherous  and  ungrateful  people; — 
they  are  not  so  upright  as  the  Turks. 
This  is  the  almost  universal  prescriptive 
sentiment  of  this  country.  In  behalf  of 
a  nation  thus  condemned  wholesale  we 
adopt  the  words  of  one  of  their  distin- 
guished ancestors:  rdra^oyfisp  ow,  SkovSovSI, 

("Strike,  but  hear.")  Let  something  at 
least,  be  said  for  them,  where  so  much 
is  said  against  them.  If  the  Greek  be  in- 
ferior to  the  Turk  in  practical  honesty, 
perhaps  Dr.  Madden's  suggestion  is  the 
proper  solution,  namely,  that  the  Turk  is 
less  given  to  cheating  because  he  is  less 
capable  of  it  than  his  keener  neighbor. 
And  where,  we  beg  to  know,  on  this  sin- 
curst  earth  are  men  naturally  honest? 
If  the  Greek  asks  two  and  sometimes  three 
prices,  where  he  intends,  if  need  be,  to 
take  the  one,  do  not  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors the  same  ?  We  fear  that  when  one 
comes  to  bargaining,  there  is  not  a  small 
sprinkling  of  Anglo-Saxon  Greeks  in 
America. 

And  if  the  man  of  classic  nationality 
will  too  often  lie  and  cheat,  there  is  some 
restraint  of  the  sentiment  of  honor  upon 
his  dishonesty. 

There  are  meannesses  of  which  we 
have  known  the  lower  class  of  Italians  to 
be  guilty  to  which  almost  no  Greek,  how- 
ever poor  and  wretched,  would  descend. 
Tou  must  beware  of  him  in  a  bargain, 
it  is  true, — since  he,  like  some  jockeys  in 
this  country,  considers  stratagem  lawful 
in  bargaining  as  in  war, — but  go  to  his 
home  and  be  will  share  with  you  the  best 
that  he  has.  Nor  need  you  fear  robbery 
or  injury  where  you  seek  the  protection 
of  hie  roof  or  his  sword.  This  is  true 
even  of  the  rude  and  predatory  Maniotee. 

And,  after  all,  how  unjust,  how  absurd 
thus  to  prescribe  a  people  who  have  been 
until  the  recent  deliverance  of  a  portion 
of  them,  ground  down  by  barbarian 
oppression  and  have  lived  still  longer 
under  the  penumbra  of  a  mere  nominal 
Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  wonder 
that  they  did  not  sink  lower,  that  they 
should  not  have  lost  both  the  desire  and 
the  capacity  of  freedom,  and  that  they 
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should  after  ages  of  such  thraldom, 
emerge  gloriously  to  national  indepen- 
dence, constitutional  liberty  and  anew  ca- 
reer of  social  advancement. 

Do  we  look  for  heroism  in  war  or  noble 
aspirations  after  attainment  in  the  no- 
blest arts  of  peace  ?  The  Greeks  of  our 
time  have  shewn  both.  Marathon,  Sa- 
lamis,  Thermopylae  and  their  heroes 
have  found  a  worthy  counterpart  in  the 
exploits  of  Nikitas,  who  from  his  bravery 
and  success  was  surnamed  "the  Turk 
eater ;"  of  the  tall  and  elegant  Makri- 
j&nni,  who  cut  his  way,  single-handed, 
through  the  Turkish  entrenchments,  to 
bring  relief  to  the  beleaguered  Acropo- 
lis ; — of  Marco  Botsari,  who  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men  penetrated  by  night  the  Tur- 
kish camp  on  the  heights  of  Rallidrome 
and  fell  amid  the  enemy's  tents  ; — of  the 
noble  young  Phocian  Diakos,  who  acted 
the  part  of  a  second  Leonidas  at  Thermo- 
pylae itself;— of  the  Mavromichali  of 
Mane,  who  have  been  justly  named  a 
"  family  of  heroes,"  using  as  they  did  for 
their  country's  independence  the  place 
and  power  which  they  had  attained  un- 
der the  Turks,  some  of  the  sons  and  bro- 
thers dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  while 
the  mother  herself,  after  surrendering, 
like  a  true  descendant  of  the  Spartan 
matrons,  her  sons  and  grand-sons,  headed 
in  person,  on  one  occasion,  a  band  of 
men  and  women  to  repulse  an  unex- 
pected attack  of  Ibrahim's  troops  on  the 
place  where  she  resided. 

And  where  has  ocean  warfare  wit- 
nessed bolder  deeds  than  those  of  Miaouli 
who,  with  his  little  squadron  of  merchant- 
men and  fire-ships,  chased  Turkish  fleets ; 
or  of  Kanari,  when,  on  that  last  night 
of  Scio's  tragedy,  he  bore,  with  the  land- 
ward breeze,  into  the  harbor  and  run- 
ning his  brulotte  under  the  bows  of  the 
Capudan  Pasha's  ship  of  the  line,  leaped 
into  his  boat  and,  bearing  away,  beheld, 
from  the  outer  sea,  the  shores  of  the 
fated  isle  lit  up  with  the  flames  of  an 
awful  sacrifice  of  vengeance ! 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  annals  of 
scarce  any  nation,  ancient  or  modern, 
have  furnished  examples  of  bravery  su- 
perior to  those  which  marked  the  Greek 
revolutionary  war. 


The  modern  Greeks  are  a  social  and 
hospitable  people.  In  these  particulars, 
as  in  some  others,  they  are  not  unlike  the 
people  of  our  Southern  States.  In  po- 
liteness, ease  and  grace  of  manners  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that,  comparing  the 
two  nations,  they  greatly  surpass  us. 
Nor  do  we  know  of  any  nation  equal  to 
them  in  these  qualities,  unless  it  be  the 
French.  No  Greek  will  turn  you  from 
his  door.  No  Greek  will  meet  or  pass 
you  without  one  of  those  beautiful  salu- 
tations with  which  the  language  and  the 
customs  of  his  country  furnish  him  for 
all  occasions  ;  and  when,  as  you  happen 
to  pass  him,  through  the  day,  you  hear, 
if  nothing  else,  the  pleasant  greeting  of 
"A  good  hour  to  you,"  one  can  hardly  fail 
to  remember  with  a  shade  of  humiliation 
the  boorish  dumb  stare  with  which  you 
are  too  often  met  on  our  own  highways, 
by  our  independent  republican  citizens. 

No  nation  shows  a  higher  appreciation 
of  learning.  In  none,  we  suppose,  is  ed- 
ucation advancing  more  rapidly,  whether 
as  respects  its  diffusion  or  the  improve- 
ment of  its  character.  In  this  opinion 
we  are  supported  by  that  of  Dr.  Baird  ; 
and,  with  his  unequalled  knowledge  of 
Europe,  there  is  no  better  authority.  The 
Greeks  have  not  forgotten  from  whom 
they  are  descended  or  what  it  was  that 
gave  their  ancestors  such  influence  and 
fame.  Even  your  muleteer  will  talk 
largely  of  his  great  sires  and  of  the  value 
of  learning.  If  he  can  do  nothing  more 
for  his  son,  he  will  send  him  to  school, 
and  send  him  imbued  with  more  of  tho 
right  kind  of  enthusiasm  than  we  fear  is 
generally  breathed  here,  at  the  fire-Bide, 
into  our  own  young  candidates  for  lite- 
rary honors.  H'vat&ua,  (education)  &<  *pd- 
yovoi  pas,  (our  forefathers)  are  the  house- 
hold words  and  mottoes  with  the  Greek 
youth,  as  they  grow  up.  Is  it  so  in  these 
United  States  ? 

Agriculture  is  indeed  in  a  low  state. 
The  long-beamed  plough  and  the  goad  of 
2,000  years  ago  are  still  seen  on  the  plains 
of  Boeotia  and  Messenia.  But  the  Greeks, 
from  the  very  circumstances  of  their  lo- 
cality, surrounded  and  indented  as  their 
country  is  by  the  sea,  are  destined  to  be 
very  much  a  maritime  and  commercial 
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people.  The  commerce  of  Hydra,  Spet- 
sos  and  Scio,  even  before  the  war  of  their 
independence,  brought  wealth  to  the  is- 
landers and  aided  in  restoring  civiliza- 
tion; and  the  commercial  marine  of 
Greecei  since  her  independence,  has  been 
growing  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

Nor  have  the  Greeks  been  destitute  of 
liberality,  in  pecuniary  contributions  for 
nstful  public  objects.  The  large  and 
handsome  building  of  the  University  at 
Athens,  adorned  with  Pentelican  marble, 
was  erected  principally  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  Greeks  residing  in  and  out  of 
the  kingdom.  The  donations  made,  with- 
in our  generation,  by  little  more  than 
half  a  dozen  individuals  to  public  educa- 
tional and  benevolent  object?,  among  the 
Greek  people  of  Greece  proper  and  Tur- 
key, have  been  estimated  at  one  million 
of  dollars.  Ancient  Athens  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  produced  a  more  noble 
band  of  brothers  than  the  modern  Zosi- 
mades,  who  spent  their  lives  in  a  foreign 
land  to  accumulate  princely  wealth  and 
expend  it  for  their  country. 

The  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens, 
which  is  doing  a  good  work  in  the  explo- 
ration and  preservation  of  ancient  monu- 
ments, and  the  Phil-education  Society 
which,  beside  its  other  operations,  sus- 
tains, by  its  funds,  an  establishment. for 
the  education  of  female  teachers,  are  no- 
ble proofs  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit 
still  existing  on  a  classic  soil. 

Does  any  man  demand  of  us  what  great 
man  modern  Greece  has  produced  ?  It 
looks  a  little  like  the  requisition  of 
"  bricks  without  straw"  to  ask  great  men 
of  a  people,  at  such  a  stage  of  their  na- 
tional existence,  and  after  such  a  history 
m  theirs  has  been  for  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years.  In  Mavrocordato,  Koletti 
and  others,  they  have  had  statesmen  of 
fc>mc  ability.  They  certainly  have  had 
their  heroes,  as  we  have  shown. 

And  if  the  character  of  Adamantius 
Koray  were  only  better  known,  we  think 
that  no  man  would  any  longer  challenge 
the  Greece  of  our  day  for  a  truly  great 
wm.  We  should  be  glad,  if  our  present 
limits  permitted,  to  make  the  readers 
of  this  article  better  acquainted  with 
such  a  man.     We  can  only  say  that,  in 


our  opinion,  any  person  who  reads  his 
biography,  his  letters,  his  political  and 
literary  writings,  will  place  him  among 
the  great  men  of  the  world,  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  feel  that  modern  as 
well  as  ancient  Greece  has  had  her  Soc- 
rates. He  was  a  scholar,  a  philosopher, 
a  patriot  in  whose  bosom  burned  a  love 
of  country  and  of  liberty  seldom  sur- 
passed by  any  example  in  ancient  or 
modern  story.  His  admiration  for  our 
institutions  and  his  veneration  for  the 
great  men  of  our  earlier  timcs^ especial- 
ly Washington  and  Franklin,  have  done 
more  perhaps  than  any  thing  else  to  in- 
stall the  American  name  in  the  high 
place  which,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
it  holds  in  the  Greek  mind. 

But  we  have  done,  for  the  present. 
The  topography  of  the  country,  its  in- 
habitants, its  language  and  literature,  its 
government,  church  and  religion,  its  an- 
cient sites  and  famous  localities,  its  re- 
mains of  antique  art,  especially  those  of 
Athens,  would  open  a  wide  field  of  dis- 
course. 

We  have  for  the  present  only  made  the 
essay  toward  bringing  up,  to  their  proper 
place  in  public  opinion  here,  a  people  in 
whom,  as  Americans,  as  lovers  of  learn- 
ing, and  as  christian  philanthropists,  our 
countrymen  ought  to  feel  a  much  deeper 
and  kinder  interest.    We  believe  that  in 
our  present  vindication,  we  have  but  done 
them  justice.      And  if  we  have  shown 
some  partiality,  let  us  remember  that  it 
is  more  christian  and  more  noble  to  lean, 
in  our  judgments,  to  the  favorable  side, 
"  as  we  would  ourselves"  thus  be  judged. 
We  do  not  indeed  claim  for  them  the 
place  which  their  own  national  vanity, 
like  the  national  feeling  of  the  Jews, 
would  arrogate  for  them  of  being  a  sort 
of  nobility  of  the  human  race,  but  it  is 
not  upon  slight  grounds  that  we  declare 
our  own  opinion  of  them  as  a  most  inter- 
esting people,  who,  as  we  believe,  will 
yet  vindicate*  for  themselves,  in  the  fami- 
ly of  free  and  enlightened  nations,  a  place 
worthy  the  fame  of  their  sires.     And  if 
there  burn  in  the  bosom  of  the  writer  of 
this  article  a  peculiar  feeling    toward 
Greece  and  the  Greek  people,  he  can  only 
say  that  let  any  one  of  his  readers  sail 
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over  those  blue  island-studded  seas ;  let 
him  scale  the  sides  or  thread  the  defiles 
of  those  lofty  snow-topped  mountains; 
let  him  survey  the  magnificent  panorama 
of  land  and  water,  plain  and  mountain, 
which  opens  to  the  eye  from  the  Acro- 
Corinthus;  let  him  wander  over  the  spots 
where  once  Sparta  and  Corinth  stood, 
over  the  plain  of  Marathon,  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  or  the  shore  of  Salamis; 
let  him  gaze  upon  the  snow-crowned  pin- 
nacles of  Parnassus  and  the  awful  cliffs 
of  Trophpnia  or  Delphi,  or  walk  amid  the 
columns  of  those  noble  piles  which  still 
stand  as  the  wrecks  and  monuments  of 
what  Athens  and  Greece  once  were: — We 


will  go  still  further  and  say,  let  him  min- 
gle with  the  Greeks  themselves ;  let  him 
enjoy  their  hospitalities,  so  handsomely 
administered,  even  where  the  material  is 
scanty  and  homely;  let  him  hear  the  flow 
of  their  elegant  language,  as  spoken  by 
the  better  class ;  let  him  undertake  the 
instruction  of  Hellenic  youth  and  see 
how  their  eyes  and  ears  drink  in  knowl- 
edge ;  let  him  form  the  ties  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  Hellenes  of  our  own 
day;  and  he  too  will  have  some  fadeless 
pictures  in  his  memory  and  be  ready  to 
exclaim,  Shall  I  ever  forget  thee  and  thy 
people,  0  Greece!  L. 


SONG. 

Perhaps  when  I  shall  see  thee  fann'd 

By  incense  in  thy  regal  pride, 
Some  thought  may  touch  me  of  that  land 

Where,  loving  much,  we  wandered  wide. 
In  the  old  happy  days,  and,  weak, 

My  heart  live  o'er  that  golden  past 
Which  pales  the  hue  upon  my  cheek, 

Or  pours  the  red  blood  hot  and  fast : 

Perhaps  my  heart  may  faint  and  ctfe 

Within  my  breast  when  proud  delight 
Beams  in  your  dark  and  splendid  eye 

At  flattery  on  some  festive  night: — 
And  every  glance  of  thine  to  one 

Betray  the  love  that  once  to  me 
Was  plighted  when  we  walked  alone 

In  that  sweet  twilight  by  the  sea. 

But  never  shall  my  weary  life 

Obscure  thee,  or  my  shadow  fall 
As  once  beside  thee— all  the  strife 

Of  recollection,  shade  and  pall 
Shall  be  my  own,  and  borne  in  still 

Unworded  anguish :  let  it  be  I 
Fierce  struggle  of  a  bitter  will — 

Struggling — but  conquering  memory! 
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TENNYSON'S  PORTRAITURE  OF  WOMAN. 


In  a  former  number  of  the  Messenger, 
we  endeavored  to  show  how  true  and 
beautiful  are  Wordsworth's  delineations 
of  woman,  and  a  slight  reference  was 
made  to  the  pictures  Tennyson  has  given 
of  her,  in  his  poetry.  It  may  be  pleas- 
ant for  the  admirers  of  this  poet  to  look 
with  us  upon  some  of  his  female  crea- 
tions, and  learn,  if  possible,  vflhat  is  his 
ideal  of  womanhood.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  his  social  surroundings, 
and  we  cannot  tell  from  what  realitiet  he 
has  obtained  his  ideas  of  female  excel- 
lence. His  sister,  he  says,  was  "  fair  as 
good,"  and  we  infer  that  she  was  worthy 
to  be  the  betrothed  of  the  friend,  whose 
early  death  the  poet  mourns,  in  such 
strains  of  sorrow  and  tenderness  as  to 
place  "In  Memoriam"  far  above  any 
other  elegiac  poem  in  our  language.  We 
say  this  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
high  poetic  beauty  of  Milton's  "Lycidas," 
and  of  that  despairing  burst  of  grief 
which  Shelley's  heart  poured  forth  at  the 
death  of  "  Adonais."  "  In  Memoriam'' 
leads  us  into  the  very  sanctuary  of  sor- 
row, there  to  learn  how  grief  can  affect  a 
deeply  philosophical  and  imaginative  na- 
ture. We  see  it  color  every  external  ob- 
ject, and  influence,  not  only  the  emotions 
of  the  heart,  but  the  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  We  see  also  that  the 
deepest  love,  and  the  constant  remem- 
brance of  the  departed,  are  not  inconsis- 
tent with  an  active  interest  in  the  present, 
and  a  hopeful  looking  forward  to  a  high- 
er development  in  a  higher  sphere.  To 
return  to  our  subject.  In  "  The  Prin- 
ce?8,"  Tennyson  describes  the  mother 
through  whom  he  learned  to  love  woman, 
and  we  give  the  passage : 


"One 

Not  learned,  tare  to  gracious  household  ways, 
Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants, 
No  Angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
la  Angel  in«tincta,  breathing  Paradise, 
Interpreter  between  the  Gods  and  men, 
Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seemed  to  touvh  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  perforce 
Swayed  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they  moved 
And  girdled  her  with  music." 


Aftor  reading  it,  we  are  sure  every  one 
will  join  with  him  in  exclaiming : 

14  Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother !  faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him,  and  though  he  trip  and  fall 
Be  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  clav." 


In  these  days,  when  there  is  so  much 
fanaticism  in  regard  to  "woman's  rights," 
we  read  with  peculiar  pleasure  any  wri- 
ter who  gives  the  true  idea  of  woman's 
duty  and  mission,  and  in  the  closing  pa- 
ges of  "  The  Princess"  we  have  a  just 
and  beautiful  exposition  of  her  nature 
and  her  relations  to  man.  We  remember 
reading  this  poem  when  first  published, 
and  then,  all  the  beauty  of  the  poet's  de- 
scriptions, his  subtle  grace  of  expression, 
and  the  music  of  his  rhythm,  could  not 
reconcile  us  to  the  essentially  unlovely 
position  of  his  heroine, — the  head  of  a 
community  of  women,  sworn  foes  to  the 
other  sex,  retired  from  all  participation 
in  the  charities  of  life,  devoting  their 
days  to  the  discussion  of  baseless  theo- 
ries, and  barren  schemes  of  progression. 
Now  we  read  it  with  a  truer  appreciation 
of  the  poet's  meaning,  and  we  feel  that 
the  errors  of  Ida  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  her  graceful  recovery  from 
them.  The  story  is  managed  with  great 
skill,  the  satire  partially  concealed,  and 
the  imagination  interested  by  the  acces- 
sories. The  maidens,  in  their  isolation, 
are  surrounded  by  all  the  treasures  of  art. 
The  poet  says  of  the  approach  to  their 
(Jollege : 

"  But  scarce  could  hear  each  other  speak  for 

noise 
Of  clocks  and  chimes,  like  silver  hammers  fall-' 

ing 
On  silver  anvils,  and  the  splash  and  stir 
Of  fountains  spouted  up  and  showering  down 
In  meshes  of  the  jasmine  and  the  rose : 
And  all  about  us  pealed  the  nightingale, 
Rapt  in  her  song,  and  careless  of  the  snare." 

On  entering,  everywhere  was  seen  the 
gleam  of  beauty.  "  The  long  hall  glit- 
tered like  a  bed  of  flowers." 

The  inmates  make  a  geological  excur- 
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8ion,  and  amidst  the  chatter  about  shale 
and  hornblende 

"  Many  a  little  hand 
Glanced  like  a  touch  of  sunshine  on  the  rocks, 
Many  a  light  foot  shone  like  a  jewel  set 
In  the  dark  crag" — 

If  a  damsel  touches  a  harp,  the  strains 
that  issue  from  it  are  most  sweet  and 
womanly.  Never  has  the  Past  been  com- 
memorated in  words  of  such  melancholy 
music  as  in  the  lines  commencing : 

"  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  theyjnean." 

The  s  n r*.  which  precede  the  sections  of 
the  poem,  indicate,  with  exquisite  grace 
and  feeling,  the  progress  of  the  story. 
The  refrain  of  the  East,  "  ask  me  no 
more/'  finds  fitting  response  in  the 
words  of  the  Prince — 


«• 


Lay  thy  sweet  hands  in  mine  and  trust  to  roe." 


Happy  the  day,  for  our  own  sex,  when 
woman  may  thus  always  worthily  trust, 
and  when  she  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 
sphere  in  which  God  has  placed  her. 
Every  thoughtful  person  must  cknow- 
ledge  how  wide  is  this  sphere,  and  how 
universal  her  command  of  many 'of  the 
deepest  springs  of  human  action.  Let 
her  then  withdraw,  if  she  would  fulfil 
her  high  destiny,  from  the  sunlight  glare 
and  the  open  combat.  Her  influence,  like 
the  light  of  the  moon,  should  be  silent 
and  soft,  stealing  into  lonely  places,  and 
underneath  deepest  shades,  pervading  all 
things  with  a  gentleness  that  soothes,  and 
yet  with  a  power  that  can  sway  the  migh- 
ty tides  of  tumultuous  seas.  + 

Tennyson's  "  Isabel,"  as  a  description 
of  a  perfect  wife,  we  think  unequalled  in 
the  whole  range  of  poetry.  We  commend 
it  as  a  study. 

"  Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  summer  calm  of  golden  charily." 

How  full  of  melody  are  the  words,  and 
how  expressive  are  they  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  virtues  of  the  female  character. 
In  "  Isabel"  we  find  that  rare  combina- 
tion— humility* and  dignity — and  this  is 
united  with  unselfishness  and  gentleness. 


No  harsh  judgments,  no  untimely  reproofs 
proceed  from  her  Jips : 

— -  "  but  a  most  silver  flow 
Of  subtle-paced  counsel  in  distress, 
Right  to  the  heart  and  brain,  though  undescried, 
Winning  its  way  with  extreme  gentleness 
Through  all  the  outworks  of  suspicious  pride." 

In  "  Adeline,"  "  Margaret"  and  "  Ele- 
anore,"  the  poet  has  not  drawn  real  wo- 
men, bui^what  he  might  dream  concern- 
ing them,  while  looking  upon  some  of 
those  exquisite  ideal  faces  often  found 
adorning  the  studios  of  painters.  They 
are7  poetical  abstractions — beauty  and 
grace  made  visible  in  words  of  music, 
but  we  should  never  for  a  moment  think 
of  finding  their  representatives  upon  this 
every  day  earth.  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott," 
beautiful  vision  that  she  is,  has  more  of 
our  common  humanity.  She  weaves  into 
her  web,  with  delight,  all  manner  of  ob- 
jects as  they  are  reflected  in  her  magic 
mirror,  until  the  forms  of  two  young  lov- 
ers are  seen  there,  then  she  feels  her  lone- 
liness, and  weary  of  her  task  exclaims : 
"  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows."  We  love 
however  such  etherial  creations,  and  we 
know  they  could  only  proceed  from  a 
mind  cherishing  exalted  ideas  of  the  del- 
icacy and  purity  of  feminine  nature.  The 
influence  of  the  outer  wftfrld  upon  this 
nature,  has  been  often  touched  by  mod- 
ern poets.  Tennyson  says  in  "  Margaret," 

14  From  the  westward  winding  flood, 
From  the  evening-lighted  wood, 
From  all  things  outward  yon  have  won 
A  tearful  grace,  as  though  you  stood 
Between  the  rainbow  and  the  sun." 

And  in  a  similar  spirit  Wordsworth  says, 

"  Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm, 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy." 

Very  different  from  these  sketches  of 
lovely  women  are  the  poems  of  "  The 
Miller's  Daughter,"  and  "The  Garden- 
er's Daughter."  They  are  full  of  human 
feeling,  deep  and  tender,  and  we  know 
by  the  gathering  tears,  that  they  have 
appealed  to  that  fountain  of  sympathy 
hidden  in  every  heart.  One  cannot  crit- 
icise women  capable  of  awakening  the 
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-emotion  the  poet  depicts.  They  have 
lived  upon  our  earth,  given  beauty  and 
pathos  to  life,  and  then  departed,  leaving 
their  blessed  remembrance  as  the  most 
precious  treasure  of  Memory. 

"Gudiva"  is  drawn  with  statue-like 
purity,  and  her  compassion  is  as  true 
and  womanly,  as  its  test  was  unique 
and  self-denying. 

"Mariana,"  tells  the  common  tale  of 
a  broken  heart.     We  see 

"Her  melancholy  eyes  divine 
Tbe  borne  of  woe  without  a  tear,*' 

and  we  feel  the  depth  of  her  anguish  in 
the  sad  and  oft  repeated  words 

u  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  1  were  dead  !*' 

The  poet  has  given  a  stronger  impres- 
sion of  her  suffering  by  making  every 
thing  around  her  monotonous  and  dreary. 
The  flower  plots  are  covered  with  black- 
est moss,  dead  waters  sleep  on  the  level 
waste,  the  doors  of  the  house  creak  upon 
their  rusty  hinges  and  the  mouse  shrieks 
in  its  mouldering  wainscots.  Removal 
to  the  South  neither  eases  the  pain  of  the 
heart,  nor  gives  to  nature  a  more  cheerful 
aspect  There  is  still  the  same  sympathy 
expressed  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  world.  This  power  of  the  soul  to 
give  external  objects  its  own  hue,  to  make 
them  speak  its  own  language,  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  "  Maud."  It  opens  with 
the  words  of  its  misanthropic  hero. 

'I  hate  the  dreadful  hollow  behind  the  little 

wood, 
Its  lips  in  the  field  above  are  dabbled  with  blood 

red  heath, 
The  red-ribb'd  ledge?  drip  with  a  aitent  horror 

of  blood, 
Aad  Echo  there,  whatever  is  asked  her,  answers 

'Death.'" 

Here  the  lowly  field  flower,  the  crevi- 
ces of  the  rain-worn  rocks,  and  the  sweet 
Toiee  of  echo,  all  respond  to  the  feelings 
of  the  man.  How  quick  the  change 
when  love  enters  the  breast.  The  stars 
*•  no  longer  "  Innumerable,  pitiless, 
passionless  eyes/'  but  the  delighted 
question  rises  to  the  lips : 


«'  Has  our  whole  earth  gone  nearer  to  the  glow 
Of  your  soft  splendors  that  you  look  so  bright  f" 

In  that  exquisite  passage  beginning 

M  Come  into  the  garden  Maud," 

every  flower  trembles  in  passionate  sym- 
pathy with  the  lover.  With  what  exceed- 
ing grace  are  they  made  to  share  in  his 
feelings  of  impatience  and  expectancy. 
Their  beautiful  lips  open  to  herald  the 
approach  of  the  Beloved  One,  and  after 
the  lily  whispers,  "  I  wait,"  come  the  re- 
joicing words  of  the  lover. 

M  She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ; 
Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat. 
Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed ; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 
#Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 
And  blossom  in  purple  and  red." 

Wo  do  not  remember  a  garden  scene 
in  poetry  that  surpasses  this  for  delicacy 
and  beauty,  and  for  the  tender  humanity, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  that  is  given  to  the 
flowers.  Shelley,  in  his  Garden,  bewilders 
the  eye  with  the  loveliness,  and  makes 
the  sense  faint  with  the  fragrance,  of  the 
flowers,  and  yet,  to  the  sensitive  plant 
alone,  has  he  given  mortal  aspirations. 

"  It  desires  what  it  has  not,  the  beautiful." 

He  has  not  succeeded,  as  perfectly  as 
Tennyson,  in  endowing  flowers  with  emo- 
tion, and  making  them  partakers  of  hu- 
man interests.  We  feel  in  reading  Shel- 
ley's lines,  that  description  could  do  no 
more  in  bringing  before  us  the  flowery 
ranks,  with  thoir  fullness  of  sweetness 
and  color,  and  we  only  wish  his  dark 
philosophy  had  not  required  the  opposite 
side  of  the  picture.  Why  give  the  blight 
and  decay,  when  the  imagination  might 
be  left  to  please  itself  amidst  brightness 
and  beauty  ?  Why,  in  the  revolting  des- 
cription of  the  changed  garden,  give  no 
hint,  by  way  of  relief,  of  the  re-animating 
influences  of  the  spring,  and  of  that  sub* 
lime  resurrection  from  the  grave  which 
the  annually  returning  life  of  nature  im- 
pressively typifies  ? 

Delineation   of  female    character  by 
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its  abstract  qualities,  is  not  a  favorite 
method  with  Tennyson,  although,  in 
"  Isabel"  he  has  shown  how  well  he  can 
do  this.  He  prefers  giving  some  lovely 
traits,  some  gracious  act,  and  then  leaving 
the  imagination  to  perfect  what  has  thus 
been  suggested  to  it.  In  the  poet's  last 
production  we  have  constant  reference  to 
"  tho  singular  beauty  of  Maud"  and  but 
few  hints  of  the  pure  and  gentle  spirit  it 
enshrined — 

M  O  Maud  were  sure  of  heaven 

If  lowtine**  could  save  her." 

"  And  she  knows  it  not,  O  if  she  knew  it, 

To  know  her  beauty  might  half  undo  it." 

Outward  charms  without  vanity,  and 
womanly  power  to  captivate  heightened 
by  humility.  Severely  as  the  critics 
have  treated  this  poem,  we  have  seen  no 
fault  found  with  the  heroine.  She  is  a 
sun-beam  in  a  dark  place,  a  melodious 
strain  among  many  discords.  We  cher- 
ish her  beautiful,  shadowy  memory,  and 
we  only  regret  that  she  could  not  impart 
to  her  vituperative  rand  despairing 
lover,  a  little  of  her  gentleness  and  cour- 
tesy. 

In  "  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  we 
have  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  ancient  times. 
Ilelen  of  Troy  awakens  our  sympathy, 
not  only  by  her  surpassing  beauty,  but 


by  the  mingled  pathos  and  remorse  of 
her  words, 

— M  she  turning  on  my  face 
The  star-like  sorrows  of  immortal  9jeB 
Spoke  slowly  in  her  place.*' 

The  picture  of  Jephthah's  daughter  is 
full  of  light  and  purity — 

M  The  balmy,  moon  of  blessed  Israel" 

never  shone  on  a  more  high-souled  mai- 
den. Her  filial  love  and  heroic  devotion 
are  described  in  language,  liquid  with 
melody,  a  melody,  which  overflows  the 
soul,  like  a  flood  of  organ  music  in  some 
high  cathedral. 

Tennyson  understands  how  to  heighten 
the  interest  by  giving  to  the  women  of  his 
poetry  a  certain  shadowy  indistinctness, 
an  ideal  grace,  suggested  rather  to  the 
imagination  than  portrayed  in  words. 
They  are  like  Dante's  angels,  known  more 
by  the  light  and  beauty  they  shed  around 
them,  than  by  definite  form  and  feature. 

In  the  long  gallery  of  female  portraits 
left  us  by  the  poets,  we  linger  with  in- 
creasing admiration  over  the  pictures 
that  Tennyson  has  placed  there,  our  eyes 
refreshed  by  their  beauty,  and  our  hearts 
elevated  by  the  revelations  they  give  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  loveliness. 

Cecilia. 


«-•♦< 


JEFFERSON'S  ROCK. 

I  sit  upon  the  rock,  and  see  the  pines 

Crowding  the  noble  mountains — far  below 
The  beautiful  Shenandoah's  laughing  flow 

Is  like  the  vintage  of  the  Tuscan  vines ; — 

Or  a  bright  child  with  goldcn-elaspod  zone 
Gleefully  singing — hark!  a  chipping  noise, 
I  look  and  find  the  chisel  is  a  boy's 

Carving  his  sweetheart's  name  upon  the  stone! 

It  brings  one  back  from  olden  shocks  and  strife 
When  Jefferson  burned  like*  a  star ! — 'tis  well ; 
Love  is  and  was  the  mightiest;  who  can  toll? 

That  maid,  why  not  the  star  of  a  great  life? 

Ah  well !  our  davs  are  like  the  dvin;*  roar 

Of  yonder  cannon! — God  is  evermore ! 

Harper's  Ferry,  Jefferson's  Rock,  1854. 
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JUDEX  DAMNATUR  CUM  NOCINS  ABSOLVITOR. 


In  the  Not.  No.  1855,  of  the  Messenger, 
there  is  a  communication  dated  "Georgia 
University,"  commenting  on  an  article 
which  had  appeared  in  a  previous  num- 
ber of  that  periodical,  on  "The  Testimo- 
ny of  Geology  and  Astronomy  to  the 
truth  of  the  Hebrew  Records/1  The 
writer  quotes  the  passages  of  the  article 
on  which  he  bases  his  comments.  He 
endeavors  to  decry  the  weight  of  a  singu- 
lar coincidence  of  a  remarkable  Astro- 
nomical Epoch  with  the  Mosaic  Chronolo- 
gy of  the  world.  This  coincidence  the 
author  of  the  article  alluded  to,  had  chc- 
ten  for  himself  to  consider  as  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  Sacred  Chronology,  as 
the  great  Usher  had  deduced  it  from  the 
Pentateuch.  The  author  nowhere,  how- 
ever, averred  this  coincidence  to  be  an 
absolute  demonstration  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  at  the  time  Usher  fixes  it  from 
the  Pentateuch,  but  as  affording  a  strong 
and  gratifying  confirmation  of  the  Sacred 
Chronology.  The  writer  has  called  the 
calculation  of  La  Place  "an  Astronomi- 
cal demonstration"  of  the  occurrence  of 
a  most  interesting  epoch  in  the  physical 
history  of  our  earth,  and  used  the  fact  of 
its  coincidence  with  the  Sacred  Chronolo- 
gy of  the  creation  as  an  argument  for  its 
tram. 

The  Astronomer  of  Georgia  University 
underrates  the  use  made  of  this  coinci- 
dence as  applied  to  that  purpose,  and  so 
writes  as  to  show  clearly  he  did  not  ap- 
prehend or  understand  the  point  stated. 
He  may  understand  Astronomy,  but  it  is 
possible  he  never  saw  or  did  not  compre- 
hend the  work  of  La  Place.  An  Astro- 
nomical epoch  which  had  deeply  inter- 
ested all  real  Astronomers  until  the 
time  of  La  Place,  "  than  whom1'  says  a 
competent  judge,  "a  greater  has  not 
arisen  since  the  days  of  Newton/'  and 
which  he  thought  worthy  of  his  profound 
investigation,  is  treated  quite  contemptu- 
ously by  the  Georgia  Astronomer.  Now 
as  oar  Geologists  whose  theories — not 
whose  nets — carry  back  the  origin  of  our 
Earth  for  beyond  the  age  which  is  as- 


signed by  Moses,  as  he  has  been  under- 
stood, are  generally  as  ignorant  of  As- 
tronomy as  they  are  of  Moses1  writings, 
their  lucubrations  have  been  opposed 
with  much  needless  waste  of  notice  and 
talents. 

In  an  evident  spirit  of  sneering,  the 
Georgia  Astronomer  says,  "that  the  argu- 
ment for  the  antiquity  of  our  globe  is  re- 
moved from  the  domain  of  Geology  and 
has  become  one  of  Astronomy,  and  conse- 
quently of  Mathematics,  This  is  most 
assuredly  a  discovery t  and  one  to  which 
the  author  should  lay  claim,  and  not  give 
the  eredit  of  it  to  La  Place,  who  we  arc 
confident  would  repudiate  it,  and  in  his 
absence  his  friends  will  do  it  for  him." 
Now  let  me  assure  this  friend  of  La 
Place,  that  I  am  as  much  a  friend  of  that 
great  mathematician,  as  far  as  his  math- 
ematical character  is  concerned,  as  he  can 
be.  It  would  be  conferring  a  great  ben- 
efit to  Science  if  La  Place  or  any  one  else 
could  "  transfer  the  question  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  our  globe  from  the  domain  of 
Geology  to  that  of  Astronomy  and  Math- 
ematics," for  Geology  has  not  up  to  this 
time  furnished  one  fact  to  support  ^he 
vague,  absurd,  and  therefore  utterly  un- 
satisfactory theories  of  those,  who  with 
so  much  assurance  and  self-complacency, 
pronounce  the  Earth  vast  ages  older  than 
many  equal  in  learning  and  far  superior 
in  logical  reasoning,  who,  with  facts  more 
clearly  ascertained,  vindicate  the  chro- 
nology of  Moses.  Geology  is  not  a  Sci- 
ence. The  theories  of  the  fashionable 
Geologists  are  anything  than  scientific 
and  they  disagree  as  to  facts.  Is  the 
Georgia  Astronomer  ignorant  of  the  in- 
vestigations and  discoveries  of  that  re- 
markable man,  Hugh  Miller,  who  has 
completely  annihilated  the  theory  so 
much  vaunted  and  so  arrogantly  pro- 
nounced to  be  unassailable,  viz :  a  regu- 
lar progressive  improvement  in  the  con- 
formation and  powers  of  animals  of  every 
kind,  from  the  first  ages  (the  first  ages  of 
these  Geologists)  of  the  Earth  up  to  Man, 
a  progress,  which  they  say,  must  have  re- 
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quired  immense  ages,  how  long  they  do 
not  even  pretend  to  tell  us.  This  progres- 
sion, they  said,  was  demonstrated  by  the 
organic  fossil  remains,  found  in  this  or- 
der, in  the  different  strata  of  the  Earth  1 
Now  Miller's  discoveries  prove  undenia- 
bly and  unanswerably,  that  in  many  in- 
stances there  has  been  a  retrogade  pro- 
cess ;  the  earlier  animals  being  more  per- 
feet  than  the  latter  !  So  much  for  Geolo- 
gy determining  the  age  of  our  Earth. 
Such  is  its  authority,  as  arrayed  against 
the  facts  and  learning  which  sustain  the 
Mosaic  Chronology.  The  single  and 
"  singular11  coincidence  of  the  remarka- 
ble astronomical  epoch,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  and  a  previous  communica- 
tion, no  matter  how  trivial  in  this  light, 
it  may  appear  to  the  Georgia  Astronomer, 
is  worth  more  towards  fixing  the  primary 
condition  of  the  earth — its  creation,  if 
you  please — than  anything  or  all  that 
Geologists  of  a  certain  school  have  or  can 
afford. 

Much  that  the  Georgia  astronomer  has 
written  is  little  to  the  purpose.  That  the 
true  and  mean  equinox  may  coincide 
"  every  nineteen  years"  we  may  admit ; 
but  does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  greater  axis  of  the  earth* s  or- 
bit with  the  line  of  the  equinoxes,  when  the 
truf  and  mean  equinox  was  the  samet  can 
happen  every  nineteen  years  ?  The  au- 
thor of  the  article  criticised  by  the  Geor- 
gia Astronomer,  asserted  that  this  epoch 
must  have  happened  at  the  creation  of 
our  solar  system;  or  in  other  words,  at 
the  time  when  the  Earth  was  so  placed 
as  to  begin,  at  the  moment  of  its  first 
movement,  to  produce  what  is  called 
the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes.  The 
Georgia  Astronomer  asks :  "  Do  not  these 
facts  and  conclusions  show  that  this  state 
of  the  heavens  can  exist  at  another  time 
than  the  creation?"  Certainly  they  can 
after  the  earth  has  started  and  continues 
to  move  in  the  orbit  Creative  Wisdom  as- 
signed, by  the  force  of  laws  that  wisdom 
and  almighty  power  have  applied.  Again, 
this  profound  astronomer  further  asks — 
"  But  then  where  is  the  physical  cause 
for  putting  the  earth  in  that  position  when 
first  created  ?"  First,  I  answer,  the  phy- 
sical cause  for  putting  the  earth  in  that 


position  when  first  created  was  that 
Infinite  Wisdom  chose  to  place  the 
earth  at  first,  so  that  the  actual  re- 
sults should  follow  which  have  followed, 
and  now  manifest  His  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness.  Secondly,  I  answer,  that 
the  fact  of  a  precession  happening  is  not 
the  question.  It  is  the  coincidence  of  the 
greater  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit  with  the 
line  of  equinoxes.  The  precession  ne- 
cessarily followed  as  soon  as  the  earth 
moved  from  this  position. 

The  Georgia  Astronomer  himself  gives 
a  result  from  the  observations  of  Lacaille, 
from  which  it  appears  he  makes  the 
greater  axis  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
the  equinoxes  at  a  certain  time.  This, 
he  says,  happened  about  5,735  years  be- 
fore 1750,  or  3985  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  "not  (adds  the  writer)  the  exact 
date  of  the  creation,  according  to  the 
chronologists."  Now,  it  is  well  known 
that  several  Christian  chronologists  have 
made  this  very  year  (3985)  the  date  of 
the  creation,  from  Mosaic  data  as  they 
understood  them.  But  La  Place  demon- 
strated the  coincidence  now  under  dis- 
cussion, which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
same  of  which  Lacaille  speaks,  as  having 
happened  4004  before  the  Christian  era, 
differing  only  nineteen  years  from  La- 
caille's  calculations.  We  prefer  the  co- 
incidence of  which  we  spoke,  and  which 
La  Place  demonstrated,  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Lacaille.  From  a  passage  quoted 
by  the  Georgia  Astronomer  from  Biot,  it 
appears  that  Biot  himself  was  struck 
with  the  coincidence  of  which  Lacaille 
speaks,  with  the  early  condition  of  the 
world's  inhabitants,  for  he  says,  "  By  a 
hit  singular  enough,  it  is  nearly  towards 
this  time,  according  to  the  most  part  of 
chronologists,  who  go  back  to  the  first 
traces  of  man's  abode  on  earth,  though 
it  appears  besides  from  a  great  number 
of  physical  proofs  that  the  earth  itself  is 
much  more  ancient."  As  to  the  facts  of 
which  Biot  speaks  as  showing  the  greater 
antiquity  of  the  earth  than  its  inhabi- 
tants, they  are  those  alleged  by  infidel 
Geologists  of  our  day  as  contradicting  the 
Mosaic  chronology,  and  which  in  reality 
do  not  and  cannot  prove  anything  about 
the  antiquity  of  our  earth,  even  if  the 
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Geologists  were  agreed  amongst  them- 
selves as  to  the  true  state  of  facts ;  for  as 
yet  a  very  small  part  of  the  earth  has 
been  examined  by  them.  We  accept  the 
"singular  hit"  of  Biot,  but  laugh  at  the 
facta  to  which  he  alludes,  when  brought 
forward  to  overthrow  the  chronology  of 
Moses,  confirmed  as  it  is  bj  a  most  re- 
markable aud  indisputable  epoch  or  coin- 
cidence with  it  from  astronomy  and  math- 
ematics. 

Let  us  refresh  ourselves  and  our  read- 
ers by  citing  what  Dr.  Magee,  the  great 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  and  profound  divine,  the 
author  of  the  extraordinary  and  learned 
work  on  the    Atonement,  says  of  La 
Place  and  his  calculations  of  the  coinci- 
dence we  are  speaking  of.     In  a  number 
of  the  Appendix  to  that  great  work,  he 
shows  how  completely  La  Place  over- 
threw the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Hin- 
doo  astronomical   books,  which  Infidel 
Savans   asserted   overthrew  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Creation.    Having  given 
us  the  results  of  La  Place's  investigations 
on  this  subject,  Archbishop  Magee  says : 
''  Having  been  led  to  make  mention  of 
this  eminent  mathematician,  than  whom 
a  greater  name  has  not  arisen  since  the 
days  of  Newton,  I  cannot  forbear  notic- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  singular  curiosity,  the 
coincidence  of  a  remarkable  astronomi- 
cal epoch,  as  fixed  by  his  calculations, 
with  the  year  in  which  Archbishop  Ush- 
er has  placed  the  creation  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  He- 
brews.   The  epoch  is  that  of  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  greater  axis  of  the  earth's 
orbit  with  the  line  of  the  equinoxes,  at 
which  time  the  true  and  mean  equinox 
were  the  same.     This  M.  La  Place  com- 
putes to  have  taken  place,  about  the  year 
4004  before  the  christian  era ;  which  is 
the  very  era  of  the  creation,  as  chronolo- 
gist?  have  derived  it  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ( Traite  de  Mechanique  Celeste, 
torn.  III.  p.  113.)     This  point  I  have  sta- 
ted merely  for  the  gratification  of  the  cu- 
rious reader  without  intending  to   lay 
upon  it  any  particular  stress.     At  the 


same  time,  I  cannot  avoid  observing,  that 
if  a  coincidence,  equally  striking,  bore 
an  aspect  unfavorable  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  history,  it  would  be  cried  up 
by  a  certain  class  of  literati  (who  admire 
Brydone's  lavas  and  such  like  trash)  as  a 
circumstance  amounting  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  falseness  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures."— Magee  on  Atonement,  Vol.  II.  p. 
50. 

Now  what  La  Place  thought  an  epoch 
in  Astronomy  worthy  of  profound  inves- 
tigation, and  what  the  great  Dr.  Magee 
thought  "  singular  and  remarkable,"  the 
profoundly  learned  Georgia  Astronomer 
treats  quite  cavalierly.  He  is  welcome  to 
his  views  and  agreement  with  Lacaille  and 
Biot.  I  shall  prefer  fellowship  with  La 
Place  and  with  Dr.  Magee.  And  although 
Dr.  Magee  says  he  meant  "to  lay  no 
particular  stress"  on  the  coincidence  of 
which  he  speaks,  yet  /will  consider  and 
will  urge  it  as  a  demonstration  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  creation  of  our  Earth,  against 
the  modern  school  of  Geologists,  who 
have  the  assurance  to  use  their  theories 
and  unsettled  facts  (as  I  aver  them  to  be) 
as  proofs  of  the  falsity  of  the  Mosaic 
Chronology.  Although  Dr.  Magee  may 
say  he  does  not  lay  much  stress  on  this 
"  remarkable  epoch,"  worthy  as  it  was 
of  La  Place's  investigation,  (for  Dr.  Ma- 
gee as  a  Divine  had  conclusive  prooft  of 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  Records  indepen- 
dent of  Geology  or  Astronomy)  any  one 
who  understands  the  force  of  this  coinci- 
dence, upon  the  question  of  the  antiquity 
of  our  globe,  may  really  use  it  as  a  dem- 
onstration, compared  to  anything  which 
modern  Geologists  and  Infidels  have  yet 
given  on  that  question. 

S.  A.  L. 


Note. — In  justice  lo  ourselves  we  must  say 
we  bare  no  opportunity  of  correcting  our  arti- 
cle! after  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

The  foregoing  was  designed  to  appear  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Messenger,  but  was 
unavoidably  laid  over  till  the  present  time. 
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A  COMMON  EXPERIENCE. 

SELECTED   FBOM  THE  POEM 8  OF  THE   LATE  HENRY  ELLEN. 

Yes!  I  remember  well 

How  I  did  love  her ; 
How  my  young  heart  did  swell — 
Truly  I  loted  her  well, 

Saw  none  above  her  f 

Ah  I  she  was  passing  fair, 

Radiant,  yet  tender ; 
With  all  her  wealth  of  hair 
Dream-like  she  did  appear 

Full  of  strange  splendour  t 

Under  the  summer  skies, 
"Day  and  night  haunted — 
Fooled  by  her  looks  and  sighs. 
Witched  by  her  splendid  eyes, 
I  was  enchanted. 

So :  bowed  beneath  her  yoke, 

In  all  love's  madness, 
Wild  words  to  her  I  spoke — 
Said :  that  like  Raleigh's  cloak, 

life  and  its  gladness 

I'd  fling  down,  if  she  might 

Deign  but  to  use  H ; 
And  she,  that  summer  night 
Flooded  with  mellow  light. 

Did  not  refuse  it. 

No ;  but  she  leant  her  head, 

With  its  rare  tresses, 
Fell  on  my  breast  and  said : 
That  she  would  wake  though  dead 

At  my  caresses* 

While  the  soft  breeies  fann'd 

All  the  sweet  roses — 
She  even  kissed  my  hand, 
Pressed  to  my  bosom — and 

(Jo  ask  the  roses. 

Days  passed,  aht  golden  days, 

Hope  never  trembled, 
And  I  wove  foolish  lays 
Winning  her  hollow  praise- 
How  she  dissembled  I 
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Nights  passed,  ah  I  dreamy  nights, 

Nights  that  were  trances — 
Full  of  lore's  wild  delights — 
Skies  that  were  starred  with  lights 

Lit  by  her  glances. 

Then  came  the  bitter  times 

Full  of  commotion. 
When  my  poor,  boyish  rhymes 
Moved  her  no  more  than  chimes 

Rung  o'er  the  ocean. 

When  the  plebeian  came, 
Smirking  and  stealthy 

In  speech  and  person  lame — 

Vulgar  in  race  and  name- 
But  he  was  wealthy : 

And  she,  a  living  lie, 

Grew  each  day  colder, 
Till  at  a  revel,  I, 
When  her  new  love  was  nigh 

Touched  her  white  shoulder. 

And  though  her  brow  grew  black, 

With  purpose  certain 
Out  of  the  dancers'  track, 
I  drew  her — gave  her  back 

(Under  a  curtain) 

.Gave  her  back  letters — all 

With  brow  unshaded — 
Trinkets  both  great  and  small, 
Then  turning  left  the  hall — 

Never  upbraided. 

Days  passed,  ah!  bitter  days 

Full  of  oommotion ; 
Clouds  without  gilding  rays — 
Waves  bearing  no  estraies 

From  hope's  far  ocean. 

Then  came  a  letter;  black 

Was  the  armorial 
Seal,  which  upon  its  back 
Told  me  of  death's  attack 

On  the  memorial — 

On  the  memorial  race 

Whence  I  descended ; 
Opened:  with  flushing  face 
I  found  in  life  my  place 

Strangely  amended. 
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Wealth  I  acres  broad!  all  mine 

And  mine  only  I  * 

Here  was  a  fable  fine- 
Here  was  a  draught  of  wine- 
Now  was  I  lonely? 

No !  I  would  up  and  don 

Man's  noble  armour — 
All  life's  great  lessons  con- 
Upward  I  would,  and  on! 

Leave  this  false  charmer; 

• 

How  she  did  try  again 

Back  to  entice  me, 
Need  not  be  told— in  Tain 
'Twas,  for  my  faith  was  slain — 
Once  would  suffice  me. 

Since  these  long  years  have  past 

That  love  has  perished ; 
Now  dreams  before  me,  vast,  « 

Rise  upward  thick  and  fast, 

Dreams  far  more  cherished. 

And  I  to  night  have  trod, 

While  stars  were  sinking, 
Out  on  the  dewy  sod 
(Where  blossoms  praise  their  (rod) 

O'er  past  days  thinking. 

Thinking  this  night  of  June 

'Mid  these  sweet  roses, 
While  yonder  still  lagoon 
Gleameth  beneath  the  moon 

Where  she  reposes. 

So:  twelve!  my  love  will  scold 

At  the  night's  lateness; 
But  that  old  tale  is  told — 
Hence  all  my  path  is  gold 

With  love  and  greatness. 
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THE  RED  EAGLE.* 


"The  world  is  fall  of  poetry/'  says 
Percival,  and  whoever  will  examine,  for 
a  moment,  our  book  stalls  or  tables  will 
be  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  re- 
mark is  not  "fall  of  poetry/'  however  the 
"world"  may  be*     Perhaps  we  ought  to 
modify  the  assertion  and  say,  that  the 
world  is  full  of  what  would  be  poetry,  if 
it  possessed  the  divina  particula  aurac, 
and  half  a  score  other  trifling  essentials. 
But  alas!  "  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold/' 
not  every  meteor  is  a  "falling  star/'  and, 
often,  when  we  imagine  that  a  true  Ty- 
phoon bolt  has  descended  from  empyre- 
an regions,  we  discover  nothing  but  a 
blacker  line  of  darkness,  in  the  path  of 
its  transit,  and  a  sulphury  odour  than 
smacks   strongly  of   Tartarean    origin. 
The  eclaircissement  is  not  that  of  a  hea- 
venly visitant,  bat  the  drossy,  brass-dust 
glitter  of  some  contemptible  rocket.  And 
what  doom — what  dark  and  immitigable 
doom  should  be  the  portion  of  him  who 
commits  crime  in  verse,  who  dares,  in  his 
callow  presumption,  Phaeton-like,  to  drive 
the  "  chariot  of  the  sun" — who,  with  no 
fear  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  before  his 
eyes,  presumes  to  embalm  nonsense  in 
rhyme,  amd,  in  contempt  of  the  holiest 
canons,  utters  shocking  blasphemies  in 
the  ear  of  taste.     The  free-booter  can  fee 
tolerated,  since  we  may  imagine  that  a 
perishing  wife  and  children  await  the 
fruit  of   his  pillage — if   she  be  young, 
and  beautiful,  and  helpless,  and  innocent, 
we  could  almost  say  commended.     The 
murderer,  who  kills  only  the  body,  can 
extort  some  indulgence,  by  the  towering 
sublimity  of  his  passions,  or  by  our  con- 
ception of  the  lofty  wrongs  he  may  be 
struggling  to  avenge.    But  the  man,  or 
rather  the  infinitesimal,  hop  o'  my  thumb, 
counterfeit  of  a  man,  "half  cant  and  half 
kettle/'  who  wilfully,  and,  with  malice 
prepense,  commits  bad  verse,  where  oth- 
ers rob  orchards  and  hen-roosts,  should 
be  hanged,  drawn,  quartered,  and  gib- 
beted to  deter  other  malefactors.     Such 
and and ;  but  it  might  per- 


is 


haps  be  offensive  to  speak  plainer. 


With  these  views,  it  is  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  that  we  encounter  a  true  poem ; 
one,  too,  inspired  by  the  Southern  muse. 
This  reminds  us  that  the  South  has  pro- 
duced few  good  poems.  It  reminds  us 
also  that  the  South  has  produced  the  best 
poems — aye,  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
best  poet,  for  who,  except  certain  claquers 
of  some  nameless  rivals  can  deny  that  to 
Poe  belongs  this  distinction — men  who 
lashed  into  fiercer  energy  the  fires  around 
the  mighty  sufferer,  and  pressed  back  that 
brow,  all  lurid,  as  it  was,  with  the  fires 
of  trial  and  destitution  and  wo,  upon  its 
"  pillow  of  thorns" — and  all  because  Poe 
believed,  as  we  still  believe,  that  a  vile 
poet  is  the  vilest  thing  on  earth. 

Meek,  whether  known  as  Alexander, 
as  A.  B.  or  Judge,  has  been  guilty  of 
good  things.  If  we  try  to  hum  a  song, 
ten  to  one  that  his  "  Mocking  Bird/'  or 
his  "  Come  to  the  South/'  does  not  melt 
upon  our  lips.  If  we  grow  patriotic,  his 
",  Land  of  the  South"  offers  itself  as  the 
best  exponent  of  our  feelings.  If  we 
"rake  our  classic  recollections,"  some  of 
his  paragraphs  on  "  Jack  Cade-ism,"  that 
would  not  disgrace  Macaulay,  rush  into 
our  minds.  If  we  swell  with  pride  at 
the  contemplation  of  our  beloved  section, 
the  vivid  recollection  of  his  "  History, 
Character  and  Prospects  of  the  South 
West"  almost  disable  us  for  original 
speculation.  Friendship,  Fidelity,  Truth 
and  Love  have  also  made  him  their  elo- 
quent mouth-piece,  and  exhibited  him 
the  friend  of  benevolent,  no  less  than  of 
literary  enterprises. 

The  "  Red  Eagle"  is  but  another  name 
for  Weathorford,  the  hero  of  the  bloody 
tragedy  of  Fort  Mimms,  and  the  tale  be- 
fore us  is  intended  to  commemorate  the 
principal  events  of  the  Creek  War  of 
1811,  to  which  that  massacre  gave  rise. 
We  do  not  propose  to  give  even  a  synop- 
sis of  the  story.  All  that  we  intend  to 
do  is  to  cull  a  flower  here  and  there  from 
the  "wilderness  of  sweets"  which  the 
book  presents,  to  tempt  the  reader  to  the 
enjoyment  of  its  full  perusal. 


*  The  Red  Eagle.    Bj  A.  B.  Meek.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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The  Bed  Eagle. 
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The  poem  opens  with  a  description  of 
Alabama,  when  but  an  unbroken  forest 

**  From  Chattahoochee's  yellow  ware. 

By  Tallapoosa's  waters  clear. 
Where  Coosa's  isle-gemmed  currents  tare, 

And  young  Cabawba's  hills  up  rear; 
To  where  fair  Tuscaloosa  glides, 
And  dark  Tombecbee  pours  his  tides— 
Incessant  wilds  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
In  virgin  loveliness  remain. 
And  scenes  as  fresh  and  bright  display, 
As  ever  met  the  eye  of  day  : 
No  lovelier  land  the  Prophet  viewed, 
When  on  the  sacred  mount  he  stood, 
And  saw  below,  transcendant  shine 
The  streams  and  groves  of  Palestine." 

The  above  shows,  in  a  vein  of  beauty 
not  unworthy  of  Scott,  the  skill  of  the 
writer,  in  grouping  the  euphoneous  abo- 
riginal names  of  our  rivers.  •  But 


•i 


All  through  this  lordly  realm  so  wide, 
This  wilderness  of  woods  and  flowers"— 


What  next? 
"  This  Paradise  of  fragrant  bowers." 

A  beautiful  repetition  and  heightening 
of  the  preceding  image.  Who  that  is  fa- 
miliar with  Poe's  exquisite  management 
of  this  poetical  device,  but  will  unite  with 
us  in  our  admiration.    But  to  proceed. 

"  All  through  this  lordly  realm  so  wide, 
This  wilderness  of  woods  and  flowers— 
This  paradise  of  fragrant  bowers — 
No  human  home  that  sun  espied, 
Save  cone-like  cabins  'mid  the  trees, 
Where  bark-roofs  totter  in  the  breeze, 
And  scarcely  serve  as  shelter  rude, 
For  the  red  tenants  of  the  wood, 
Northward,  amid  his  mountains  free, 
The  wigwams  of  the  Cherokee, 
And  southward,  by  each  winding  stream, 

That  veins  the  earth's  enamelled  breast, 
Muscogee's  scattered  camp-fires  gleam — . 
The  tameless  Arab  of  the  West!" 

Lilla  Beazely  is  a  beautiful  creation. 

"  Seldom,  if  ever,  in  courtly  bower 
Was  maiden  so  fair  as  this  Woodland  Flower, 
Her  brow  has  the  light  by  magnolia  given, 
When  brightest  it  blooms  in  its  own  South- 
ern heaven. 
And  the  locks  that  swing  back,  as  she  swings 

in  the  breeze, 
Are  dark  as  the  raven's  wing  seen  through 
the  trees: 


The  bloom  of  the  peach  on  her  round  cheek 
•   is  spread,  * 

Her  lips,  half-apart,  dim  the  holly's  pure  red. 

And  her  eye*  flashing  wildly,  when  with  glad* 
ness  they  shine, 

Have  the  dark  liquid  glow  of  the  ripe  musca- 
dine. 

Though  now  through  their  lashes  a  softness 
they  take, 

As  a  star  at  brown  midnight  smiles  up  from 
the  lake." 

The  repetition  in  the  fifth  line  is  awk- 
ward, and  "round  cheek''  is  mathemati- 
cal and  therefore  prosaic,  but  the  passage 
ia  conceived  in  a  true  spirit  of  poetry, 
and  handsomely  executed.  The  song  fol- 
lowing this  extract,  especially  the  second 
verse,  is  a  gem. 

80KO. 

The  blue  bird  is  whistling  in  Hiltibee  grove— 

Terra-re!  terra-re! 
His  mate  is  repeating  the  tale  of  his  love, 
Terra-re  t 
But  never  that  song, 
As  its  notes  Beet  along. 
So  sweet  and  so  soft  in  its  raptures  can  be, 
As  thy  low-whispered  words,  young  chieftain, 
to  me* 

Deep  down  in  the  dell  is  a  clear,  crystal  stream, 

Terra-re!  terra-re! 
Where  scattered,  like  stars,  the  white  pebble* 
gleam, 
•  Terra-re  I 

But  deep  in  my  breast 
Sweut  thoughts  lie  at  rest, 
No  eye  but  my  own  their  soft  beauty  shall  eee  ; 
They  are  dreams,  happy  dreams,  yonng  chief- 
taiu,  of  thee. 

The  honey-bud  blooms  when  the  spring  time  is 
green, 

Terra-re!  terra«re! 
And  the  fawn  with  the  roe  on  the  hill-top  is  seen, 
Terra-re ! 
But  'tis  spring  all  the  year,  • 

When  my  loved  one  is  near, 
And  his  smiles  are  like  bright  beaming  blossom* 

to  me, 
Oh !  to  rove  o'er  the  hill-top,  young  chieftain, 
with  thee. 

But  Spring  comes 

"  Smiling  over  hill  and  dale." 

"  Then  all  his  banners  of  far-flushing  green. 
O'er  every  forest  monarch's  tent  are  seen 
The  graceful  dog-wood  waves  his  crown  of 
flowers, 
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snow-stars  through  the  vista'd  bow- 


ers, 


The  tasseled  chinkapin  perfumes  the  hill; 
The  luscious  honeysuckles  by  the  rill, 
Faint  with  a  sweetness  that  by  far  excels 
AU  the  rich  odours  of  Cathayan  dells." 

But  here  happy  images  accost  us  at  every 
line- 

•  The  mock-bird  swinging  on  the  locust  limb, 
Pours  down  the  forest  a  perpetual  hymn ; 
The  whistling  partridge  in  the  meadow-grass, 
The  amorous  wild  duck  on  her  swaying  glass, 
The  chattering  blue-jay  and  the  pine-perched 
crow. 


And   screaming    rhrer-crane,  with   wing  of 
snow,"  dec,  etc. 

What  more  finely  descriptive  than — 
■  The  blue  smoke  rippling  slowly  to  Ike  skies." 


Or 


M  Tke  patient  JUher  in  hi*  still  canoe." 
But  incomparably  the  finest  isolated 


lines  in  the  whole  poem,  referring  to  a 
future  life  in  the  "Sunset  Groves,"  are 

•  The  timorous  turkey  and  impassive  bear 
Await  the  shadowy  braves  and  hunters  there." 

Coleridge  might  have  written  such,  and 
written  well. 

We  are  conscious,  in  these  brief  quo- 
tations, that  we  have  done  the  work  no 
manner  of  justice.  It  is  not  merely  full 
of  fine  natural  descriptions,  but  the  story 
is  finely  managed  and  the  action  is  spir- 
ited throughout.  The  versification  is,  in 
the  main,  correct,  and  if  Aristotle's  rules, 
in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  "the 
three  unities,"  are  not  (as  some  critio 
suggests)  invariably  observed,  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  show,  that  in  this  lies  one 
of  its  chief  merits.  It  is  idle,  except  in 
pure  dramas,  to  talk  of  "the  unities." 
Shakspeare  and  other  ancient  tragic  wri- 
ters have,  on  occasion,  treated  those  tra- 
ditions with  the  disdain  they  merit. 


*    * 


♦♦*  *  »■' 


"  THE  WINTER  WINDS  MAY  WILDLY  RAVE." 


BY  PAUL  H.  HATNE. 


The  winter  winds  may  wildly  rave, 
Lost  Edith,  o'er  thy  place  of  rest, 
But  Love !  thou  hast  a  holier  grave, 
Deep  in  a  faithful  human  breast. 

There,  the  Embalmer,  Memory  bends, 
Watching  with  softly-breathed  sighs, 
The  mystic  light  her  genius  lends 
To  fadeless  cheeks,  and  tender  eyes. 

There,  in  an  awful  calm  serene, 
Thy  beauty  holds  its  saintly  trace, 
The  radiance  of  an  angel  mien, 
The  rapture  of  a  heavenly  grace. 

And  there  0!  gentlest  Love  remain, 
(No  stormy  Passion  round  thee  raves) 
Till — soul  to  soul  we  meet  again, 
Beyond  this  ghostly  realm  of*  graves. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

MR.  GRIGSBT's  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  VIRGINIA  CONTENTION  07  '76. 


We  promised  last  month  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  more  extended  notice  of  Mr.  Grigsby'i 
Discourse  than  our  limits  then  allowed  us  to 
present,  but  we  find  in  the  columns  of  a  widely- 
known  journal,  published  in  this  city,  so  judi- 
cious a  review  of  it  that  we  transfer  the  article 
to  our  pages  in  lieu  of  offering  an  original  cri- 
trique.  The  kind  mention  of  the  editor  of  this 
magazine  has  been  permitted  to  stand,  only  that 
the  integrity  of  the  article  might  be  maintained* 

[Ed.  Sou.  Lit,  Messenger. 

Until  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  Colo- 
nial and  Revolutionary  history  of  Vir- 
ginia, save  the  grand  and  leading  fea- 
tures of  it,  was  very  much  neglected. 
Events  were  chiefly  regarded  ;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses ;  what  they  thought 
and  how  they  lived ;  the  private  charac- 
ter of  the  leading  men;  their  genealo- 
gy— their  in-door  life,  their  sports  and 
pastimes — their  connections  among  them- 
selves ;  the  motives  of  their  public  con- 
duct— all  in  fact  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  life  of  a  busy,  active,  living  people 
was  almost  wholly  overlooked.  We  had, 
as  it  were,  a  great  picture  with  some  half- 
dozen  grand  and  imposing,  but  isolated 
figures — a  Washington,  a  Henry,  a  Lee, 
a  Jefferson,  standing  out  from  the  can- 
vass; but  the  back-ground  was  shaded 
with  darkness,  and  the  foreground  a 
blank.  It  was  another  Homeric  Epic,  in 
which  no  actors  were  visible,  except  a 
few  God-begotten  chiefs,  borne  refulgent 
in  arms  to  battle  on  gilded  cars  by  cour- 
sers of  immortal  strain, 

Whom  the  wing'd  Harpy,  swift  Podarge  bore 
By  Zephyr  pregnant  on  the  breezy  shore. 

This  was  to  convey  a  very  erroneous  idea 
of  what  Virginia  was,  both  while  a  col- 
ony and  an  infant  commonwealth. 

Tho  first  gentleman,  so  far  as  we  are 
adviFed,  who  began  to  pry  into  and  lay 
open  the  inner  life  and  the  daily  occu- 
pations of  Colonial  Virginia,  and  to  in- 
vest with  interest  the  incidents  of  that 
day,  was  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Caruthers,  a  native 
of  Lexington,  Va.,  and  afterwards  a  resi- 


dent of  Savannah,  Ga.  He  wrote  several 
novels :  "  The  Cavaliers  of  Virginia" 
"  The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horse  Shoe," 
&c,  which  served  to  show  how  rich  a 
vein  existed  for  the  exploration  of  the 
novelist  and  historian.  His  fate,  how- 
ever was  that  of  all  innovators.  His 
works  were  not  appreciated  by  the  gene- 
ral public  of  his  time— though  they  were 
pillaged  and  plundered  without  acknowl- 
edgment and  without  remorse,  just  as  the 
Coliseum  has  been  torn  to  pieces  to  con- 
struct palaces  for  the  gratification  of  in- 
dividual vanity. 

Mr.  Charles  Campbell  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  early  history  of  Virginia, 
and  pursued  the  subject  methodically  and 
with  good  results.  His  History,  though 
imperfect,  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  yet 
been  written.  The  Southern  Literary 
Messenger— whose  accomplished  Editor, 
Mr.  Thompson,  it  is  the  habit  of  some 
people  to  consider  as  superficial — for  no 
better  reason  that  we  could  ever  dis- 
cover, than  the  ease,  the  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  his  compositions,  has  contribu- 
ted largely  to  this  department  of  our  lit- 
erature. The  Historical  Register,  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  full  of  taste 
and  full  of  holy  zeal  for  the  good  work, 
has  been  the  means  of  collecting  and 
preserving  a  large  quantity  of  invaluable 
documents,  which  had  otherwise  remain- 
ed unknown,  or  been  lost  forever.  In  this 
connexion,  too,  the  names  of  Mr.  Howison 
and  Mr.  Conway  Robinson  merit  honora- 
ble mention  and  grateful  remembrance. 

Mr.  Grigsby  joins  this  worthy  brother- 
hood, and  brings  to  the  good  cause  vast 
stores  of  information,  an  elegant  taste  in 
letters,  a  flowing  pen,  a  patriotic  zeal,  in- 
defatigable industry  and  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  it.  The  work  before  us 
is,  we  trust,  only  one  of  many  that  are  to 
follow.  A  retired  man  of  letters,  in  easy 
circumstances,  he  could  not  better  employ 
his  leisure  than  recording  the  glories  of 
his  native  Commonwealth.  If  the  era  of 
great  men  and  great  deeds  is  past,  the 
more  imperious  the  demand  for  fitting 
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historians  to  collect  the  memorials  of  de- 
parted greatness— while  the  materials  for 
a  truthful  record  still  exist.  After  Bru- 
tus and  Cassias,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Republic  into  an  Imperial  Democracy,  it 
is  high  time  for  the  appearance  of  a  Livy 
with  his  pictured  and  ever-glowing  page, 
to  console  as  for  present  degradation,  by 
rekindling  in  our  bosoms  the  glories  of 
the  past. 

We  do  not  propose  a  detailed  review  of 
the  volume.  We  content  ourselves  with 
the  expression  of  a  very  decided  opinion 
in  favor  of  its  general  merits.  It  will  be 
read  with  deep  interest  by  every  Virgin- 
ian, and  sought  with  avidity  by  cultiva- 
ted men  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union. 

While  bestowing  this  wholesale  praise, 
we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that 
there  are  no  defects  of  any  kind  in  the 
book.  We  do  not  think  the  tone  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  the  Cavaliers  alto- 
gether as  impartial  as  becomes  history ; 
and  the  reader  would  be  apt  to  infer 
from  numerous  passages  that  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain  were  wholly  or 
chiefly  indebted  to  Democratic  upheaving 
and  subversion  of  the  Colonial  aristoc- 
racy. 

As  to  the  Cavaliers — we  think  Mr. 
Grigsby  right  in  repudiating  the  popular 
idea,  that  this  Colony  was  mainly  settled 
by  those  who  were  termed,  in  England, 
Cavaliers ;  by  which  Mr.  G.  means,  and 
the  public  understands,  the  followers  of 
Charles  L  Some  of  those,  no  doubt, 
came  hitherto,  settled,  mingled  with  the 
population,  and  were  lost  to  the  sight  of 
history.  Some  few — men  of  property  and 
mark — were  known  to  subsequent  times 
through  their  descendants.  Of  this  class 
were  the  Masons,  of  Fairfax — whose  an- 
cestor fled  from  Worcester  when  Crom- 
well won  his  "  crowning  mercy."  It  may 
be  true,  that  most  of  Charles  Stuart's  ad- 
herents might  have  sat  for  Mr.  G.'s  pic- 
ture :  "  Why,  sir,  the  Cavalier  was  es- 
sentially a  slave — a  compound  slave — 
a  slave  to  the  King  and  a  slave  to  the 
Church ;"  but  even  admitting  it  to  be  so — 
(and  we  know  there  were  many  excep- 
tions in  England,)  that  would  constitute 
no  fair  argument  that  their  descendants, 


a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after- 
wards, in  the  wilds  of  America,  were  still 
compound  slaves.  The  Masons  furnish 
a  ready  refutation.  Than  George  Mason, 
the  descendant  of  the  Worcester  refugee, 
no  man  took"  a  firmer  and  more  active 
part  against  the  mother  country,  or  was 
a  more  thorough  Republican  on  principle 
and  from  conviction.  Mr.  Grigsby  is 
much  more  philosophical  and  accurate, 
when  he  asserts  "that  to  this  hour  the 
class  and  character  of  our  Colonial  pop- 
ulation is  a  sealed  book  I  I  fear  that  no 
record  presents  a  true  state  of  our  white 
population  as  late  as  thirty  years  anterior 
to  the  Revolution."  This  is  all  that  can 
be  said  of  it,  until  more  cellars  and  gar- 
rets are  explored  on  this  and  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  The  probability  is, 
that  the  Colony  was  settled  by  every 
sort  of  people  in  Great  Britain — a  much 
larger  portion  being  Welsh  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  At  one  time  a  shipload 
of  discontented  Puritans,  in  the  first 
years  of  Charles  I.,  would  embark ;  then 
of  routed  and  skulking  Cavaliers,  during 
the  civil  wars  and  the  stern  sway  of  "  Old 
Noll ;"  after  the  restoration,  of  Oliveri- 
ans  and  Republicans ;  after  the  Revolu- 
tion in  '88,  of  more  Cavaliers,  and  by  de- 
grees of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  flying 
from  the  burdens  entailed  by  the  wars, 
which  closed  the  17 th  and  ushered  in  the 
18th  century.  But  the  tradition  is  uni- 
form and  unbroken  that  this  Colony  of 
Virginia  was  settled  by  a  better  class  of 
people  than  any  other,  and  until  that  tra- 
dition is  refuted,  we  shall  exercise  the 
pleasing  privilege  of  pinning  our  faith  to 
it. 

Touching  the  Democracy  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary movement :  Mr.  G.  frequently 
admonishes  his  readers  that  they  should 
make  allowances  for  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances, in  judging  of  this  or  that 
man's  actions — and  not  contemplate  them 
from  a  stand-point  of  the  present  day, 
flooded  by  the  light,  which  results  have 
spread  abroad.  We  think  in  this  matter, 
he  has  not  sufficiently  heeded  his  own 
admonition.  We  believe  that  history  will 
testify  to  the  fact,  that  all  beneficial, 
wholesome  and  liberty-expanding  revolu- 
tions have  been  achieved  by  the  men  of 
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education,  of  property — in  a  word,  by 
those  usually  denominated  the  "  better 
classes/'  Magna  Charta  was  won  by  the 
Barons  of  England ;  the  English  com- 
monwealth was  the  work  of  the  English 
gentry,  extensively  aided  T5y  the  highest 
aristocracy  of  the  land;  the  Revolution 
of  '88  was  indebted  for  its  existence  to 
the  same  source.  Revolutions,  in  which 
the  populace  have  predominated,  have  in- 
variably ended  in  despotism.  The  dregs 
of  Rome  aided  and  abetted  Caesar  in  sub- 
verting the  Roman  Republic  and  all  the 
liberty  that  had  survived  the  dictatorship 
of  Sulla.  The  French  Revolution  of  '89 
was  peculiarly  the  work  of  the  half-fam- 
ished and  blood-thirsty  rabble  of  Paris. 

We  have  no  authentic  evidence  that 
there  was  any  Democratic  element — 
strictly  speaking — involved  in  our  early 
Revolutionary  movements.  There  was 
little  or  no  rabble  at  that  period ;  the 
irataplebs — which  outs  such  a  swell  in 
modern  times — is  a  creature  of  a  later 
day.  Nearly  the  whole  population  con- 
sisted of  substantial  landed  proprietors, 
who  no  doubt  experienced — as  it  was  nat- 
ural in  their  situation  they  should  do — 
that  proud,  baronial  feeling,  which  broad 
acres  tend  always  more  or  less  to  inspire. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  one  of  the  most  advanced 
politicians  of  that  time,  as  late  as  August, 
'75,  in  a  letter  to  John  Randolph,  who 
had  gone  off  with  Dunmore,  declared  that 
he  "  would  rather  be  in  dependence  on 
Great  Britain,  properly  limited,  than  on 
any  nation  on  earth,  or  than  on  no  na- 
tion. "  That  may  be  taken  as  pretty  con- 
clusive that  the  wish  for  independence 
was  very  limited  in  the  colony,  if  it  ex- 
isted at  all.  The  wish  was  created  by 
the  foolish  obstinacy  of  George  III.,  and 
it  was  sustained  and  encouraged  by  the 
ablest  and  the  wealthiest,  including  the 
most  aristocratic,  men  in  the  colony. 

Mr.  Grigsby,  like  most  modern  histori- 
ans, must  have  a  theory  to  write  up  to. 
His  theory  is  that  separation  and  Inde- 
pendence were  carried  by  the  Represen- 
tatives, west  and  north  of  Richmond,  led 
by  Patrick  Henry,  in  opposition  to  the 
big  bugs  of  the  tide  water  region.  The 
ayes  and  noes  not  being  recorded,  there 
is  no  means  of  establishing  this  position. 


But  it  is  remarkable  that  Edmund  Pen- 
dleton, who  is  represented  as  the  leader 
of  this  party,  which  was  hanging  back  and 
opposing  separation,  appears  by  a  note  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  and  which  was  ad- 
ded as  the  last  sheets  were  passing  through 
the  press,  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  '76,  instructing  our  mem- 
bers in  congress  to  introduce  a  resolution 
declaring  for  Independence !  This  was 
what  we  should  have  inferred  from  the 
known  influence  exerted  on  all  occasions 
by  the  landed  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth down  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  '29.  The  motion  for  Indepen- 
dence could  not  have  been  carried  with- 
out their  vote — nor  could  the  Indepen- 
dence itself  ever  have  been  achieved  with- 
out their  active  co-operation. 

It  is  not  possible  now  to  tell  how  many 
of  the  Aristocracy  were  opposed  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Wash- 
ingtons,the  Masons,  the  Lees,  the  Blands, 
the  Cary8,  could  boast  as  high  descent  as 
any  in  the  colony — the  first  three  all  ap- 
proved the  more  rapid  movements  of  Hen- 
ry, and  the  last  readily  concurred,  when, 
in  their  opinion,  the  time  for  action  had 
come. 

In  our  belief,  it  was  well  for  the  cause 
of  Independence  that  such  men  were  in 
the  Colony.  Without  them,  it  had  never 
been  won;  and  now,  if  we  were  Colonies, 
for  the  want  of  just  such  men,  we  should, 
in  all  probability,  continue  Colonies  to 
the  end  of  time.  It  is  only  well-fed  men, 
pampered  men,  educated  men,  who  would 
risk  their  heads  for  an  abstraction. 

As  we  have  expressed  so  sweeping  a 
commendation  of  Mr.  Grigsby's  book,  we 
may  be  excused  for  referring  to  the  only- 
other  blemish  that  occurs  to  us.  All  the 
characters  are  perfect.  The  fact,  that  the 
book  is  in  the  form  of  an  Address,  may 
in  some  degree  excuse  this.  But  it  would 
have  been  more  natural  and  life-like  to 
have  admitted  a  few  defects — for,  after 
all,  the  great  men  who  wrought  our  Inde- 
pendence were  human  and  liable  to  the 
frailties  of  humanity.  Homer,  who  de- 
rived all  his  heroes  from  a  heavenly- 
source,  did  not  deny  them  the  imperfec- 
tions of  mortals.    Achilles  was  a  wrath- 
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fid  and  cruel  monster — "  ware  and  hor- 
rors were  his  savage  joy."  Agamemnon 
was  a  conceited,  pompous,  swaggering 
bully — Ulysses  was  a  cunning  knave. 
Old  Nestor  was  always  twaddling  about 
the  Godlike  race  of  heroes  he  knew  in  his 
youth.  Hector  alone — like  our  Wash- 
ington, was  without  blemish  or  defect ; 
the  pious  son,  the  tender  husband,  the 
devoted  patriot,  and  the  heroic  chief. 

We  subjoin  an  extract,  relating  to  the 
opening  of  the  Convention : 

"Although  no  ulterior  object  beyond  the 
peace  of  the  Colony  was  sought  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  assembling  of  the  Convention 
in  May,  1776,  the  people,  in  self-defence, 
had  taken  the  government  into  their  own 
hands ;  for  a  year  had  passed  since  Dun- 
more,  the  royal  governor,  had  withdrawn 
from  this  city  ;  and  the  subject  of  inde- 
pendence had  been  discussed  in  private 
circles  anc;  in  letters.  The  conviction 
was  felt  by  our  leading  statesmen,  that 
Great  Britain  intended  to  subdue  the 
colonists  at  every  hazard  by  force  of 
arms,  and  as  it  was  plain  that  no  foreign 
aid  could  be  expected  so  long  as  the  colo- 
nies were  connected  with  the  mother 
country,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  dis- 
solve that  connection.  Hence  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  then  in  Philadelphia,  wrote 
to  Patrick  Henry,  when  he  was  about  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  Convention,  exhort- 
ing him  to  propose  a  separation.*  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  battle  of  the 
Great  Bridge  had  been  fought  more  than 
four  months  before,  and  the  military  re- 


sources of  the  Colony  had  been  drawn 
into  requisition.  And  on  the  first  day  of 
January  previous,  Dunmore  had  applied 
the  torch  to  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  the 
great  seaport  of  the  South,  and  reduced 
it  to  ashes.  Still,  when  the  election  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention  was  held, 
there  had  been  no  formal  declaration  by 
the  people,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  of  a  desire  to  separate  from 
England,  and  to  establish  an  indepen- 
dent system  of  their  own.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten,  that  the  various  non-impor- 
tation enactments,  which  could  .only  be 
defended  as  measures  of  peace,  and 
which  were  wholly  unwise,  and  even  de- 
structive, if  reference  were  had  to  war 
with  England,  remained  in  full  force. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
Convention  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  this  city,  on  the 
6th  day  of  May,  1776.f 

"The  crowd  which  filled  the  Capitol 
evinced  the  intensity  of  the  public  ex- 
citement. The  most  influential  men  from 
the  neighboring  counties,  not  then  in 
office,  had  sought  the  city,  and  repaired 
to  the  place  of  meeting.  Mothers  and 
daughters  were  to  be  seen  in  the  hall  and 
in  the  gallery,  watching  with  deep 
interest  a  scene  which  was  to  affect 
their  own  peace  and  happiness,  and  the 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  those  who 
were  dear  to  them.  They  were  anxious 
to  behold  the  beginnings  of  that  plan  of 
government  which  was  to  be  sustained 
by  the  wisdom  and  valor  of  their  bus. 


*  I  firat  ww  this  patriotic  letter  in  December  last,  among  the  Henry  papers  at  Red  Hill,  the  seat 
of  John  Henry,  Esq.,  the  youngest  son  of  Patrick  Henry,  where  the  great  orator  lived  and  died, 
tad  where  his  remains  now  repose.  After  a  slight  allusion  to  a  letter  which  he  had  previously 
written,  Lee  begins:  "Ages  yet  unborn,  and  millions  existing  at  present,  may  rue  or  bless  that  as- 
senbly  on  which  their  happiness  or  misery  will  so  eminently  depend.*'  The  letter  is  dated  April, 
M,  1776,  and  was  unknown  to  the  grandson  of  Lee,  who  wrote  his  life.  I  confess  my  obligations  to 
Mr.  Henry,  for  the  liberality  with  which  he  showed  me  all  the  papers  of  his  father  in  his  possession, 
•ad  for  his  generous  hospitality  which  I  have  so  frequently  enjoyed. 

t  As  it  is  common  to  confound  the  House  of  Burgesses  with  the  Conventions,  the  former  of  which 
bodies  was  elected  by  writs  issued  by  the  royal  governor,  and  the  latter  by  the  act  of  the  people 
themselves,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  **  forty-five  mem* 
ben  of  the  house  of  Burgesses  met  at  the  Capitol  in  this  city  ;  but  not  thinking  that  the  people 
could  be  legally  represented  under  the  ancient  constitution,  which  had  been  subverted  by  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  they  unanimously  dissolved  themselves  accordingly."  See  the  Virginia  Ga- 
zette of  that  date  in  the  library  of  Virginia. 
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bands,  brothers,  sons,  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  which  they  were  ere  long  to  be 
called  upon  to  bestow,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
treasury  of  their  bleeding  country,  the 
jewels  which  in  a  happier  hour  had 
sparkled  in  the  bridal  wreath,  or  had  re- 
flected the  purity  of  the  bosoms  which 
bounded  beneath  them. 

"We  may  readily  imagine  the  feel- 
ings with  which  the  members  them- 
selves took  their  seats  in  that  ancient 
hall.  Many  of  them  had  sat  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  had  often  heard  with  pride 
the  words  of  the  British  king  spoken  by 
his  representative.  Thirty  years  before, 
that  hall  had  resounded  with  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  Burgesses,  when 
the  victory  of  Culloden  had  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  Stuarts,  and  fixed  firmly  on 
the  British  throne  that  Hanoverian  dy- 
nasty which  they  were  soon  to  shake  off.* 
And  seventeen  years  before,  some  of  the 
members  then  present  had  raised  the 
voice  of  thanksgiving  when  Wolfe  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham  had  crushed  the 
power  of  France,  whose  aid  they  were 
shortly  to  invoke.  How  different  was 
prospect  before  them!  The  sceptre  of 
British  rule  was  now  to  be  broken,  and 
forever.  Yet  there  were  emotions  of  a 
a  tender  kind  which  agitated  their  bo- 
soms. When  last  they  assembled  in  full 
session  in  that  hall,  the  manly  form  of 
Peyton  Randolph  had  filled  the  chair. 
His  elegant  person,  his  imposing  address, 
the  high  place  which  he  held  in  his  pro- 
fession and  in  the  public  esteem,  the 
ability  and  dignity  with  which  he  had 
filled,  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  chair  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses  were  freshly  re- 
membered ;  while  the  tempered  zeal  with 
which  he  engaged  in  the  contest  in 
which  the  country  was  now  embarked 
and  which  concentrated  on  himself  the 


confidence  of  all  parties,  his  honored  and 
patriotic  career  in  the  General  Congress 
in  which  he  was  unanimously  called  to 
preside,  the  wisdom  and  firmness  which 
he  displayed  in  the  conventions  of  March 
and  July,  1775,  in  both  of  which  he  pre- 
sided, the  resolution  with  which  he  per- 
sisted in  the  public  service  in  spite  of 
feeble  health,  and  which  elicited  from 
the  Convention  of  July  a  mark  of  ac- 
knowledgment as  rare  as  it  was  delicate 
and  becoming,!  all  heightened  and  soften- 
ed by  the  recollection  of  his  sudden  death 
a  short  time  before  in  a  distant  city, 
while  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  coon- 
try,  falling,  too,  at  a  crisis  when  his  pe- 
culiar caste  of  character  and  admirable 
talents  were  so  much  needed  by  his 
corn-patriots,  appealed  with  overpowering 
force  to  every  heart.  Although  averse 
to  precipitate  action  even  in  a  good  cause, 
and  not  indisposed  to  discountenance  the 
strong  measures  which  were  urged  by 
younger  statesmen,  he  yet  enjoyed  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  the  two  parties, 
which  had  for  some  years  past  been  gra- 
dually assuming  a  distinct  form,  and  had 
always  been  elected  to  the  prominent 
offices  which  he  held  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote.  His  career  had  boen  a  re- 
markable one.  As  early  as  1748,  ere  he 
had  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he 
was  appointed  Attorney  General,  and 
performed  faithfully  the  duties  of  the 
office  until  1776,  when  he  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  Speaker  Robinson  to  the 
chair  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  of  which 
he  had  long  been  a  member,  and  was 
successively  elected  to  that  high  station 
until  the  body  was  superseded  by  the 
Conventions  of  the  people.  Of  the  first 
Virginia  Convention  which  was  held  in 
August,  1774,  in  this  city,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  President.}  He  was  at 
the  head  of  the  committee  of  Correspon- 


*  The  House  of  Burgesses  called  the  first  county  created  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  honor 
of  the  Duke  of  Cnmberland. 

*  Journal  Contention  July,  1775,  page  18.  The  Convention  invites  him  by  a  retolotion  to  retire 
from  tbe  chair,  that  he  might  recruit  himself  for  the  labors  of  the  approaching  Congress,  of  which 
he  was  President. 

1 1  regret  that  I  cannot  put  my  finger  upon  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  of  August, 
1774.  A  list  of  the  twenty-five  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  who  met  in  this  city  and  con- 
voked the  Convention,  may  be  found  in  Purviance's  "  Baltimore  during  the  Revolution,"  page  135, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  doings  of  tbe  Convention  itself  may  also  be  seen  in  the  same  work,  pajre  169. 
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de&oe.  His  name  stood  fast  on  the  roll 
of  delegates  appointed  by  that  bod  j  to 
the  General  Congress,  above  that  of  a 
Washington,  a  Harrison,  a  Bland,  a  Pen- 
dleton, a  Henry.  And  when  the  Con- 
gress assembled,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  its  President.  Although  he  may 
be  said  to  have  died  early,  as  he  was  in  his 
fifty-second  year  only,  when  in  October, 
1775,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  he 
had  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
stately,  of  a  grave  demeanor,  and  was 
more  distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  by  the 
soundness  of  his  learning  and  his  accura- 
cy of  research,  than  by  the  elegance  of 
his  language  or  by  the  mere  graces  of  de- 
livery. Sprung  from  a  family,  whose 
wealth,  accumulated  by  an  industrious 
but  uncultivated  ancestor,  who  had  emi- 
grated to  the  Colony  about  the  close  of 
the  previous  century,  had  been  wisely 
expended  in  the  education  of  its  members, 
who  successfully  for  a  long  series  of 
years  attained  to  the  highest  honors  of 
the  Colony,  he  superadded  to  his  really 
great  qualities  the  prestige  of  a  name ; 
so,  that  he  was  one  of  those  fortunate 
men,  who  from  considerations  accidental 
as  well  as  intrinsic,  become  honors,  and 
whom  honors  become.  Even  the  unfor- 
tunate adhesion  of  his  brother  to  the 
royal  cause — an  attachment  which  led 
him  to  forsake  his  native  country,  and  to 
spend  the  short  and  sad  remnant  of  his 
life  among  her  enemies — and  which 
would  have  cast  suspicion  over  ordinary 
men,  tended  by  the  force  of  contrast 
rather  to  elevate  than  depress  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people.    Men  of  Wil- 


liam and  Mary !  he  was  peculiarly  your 
own.  It  was  in  this  city  that  he  was 
born.  It  was  at  the  breast  of  your  vene- 
rable parent  he  drew  his  early  nurture, 
and  it  was  from  her  lips  he  learned  those 
lessons  of  patriotism  and  piety,  which 
have  encircled  his  name  with  unfading 
honor.  It  was,  in  later  life,  as  the  im- 
mediate representative  of  your  interests 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  that  he  found- 
ed some  of  the  highest  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country.  And  it  is  within 
the  precints  of  this  sanctuary,  beneath 
the  platform  on  which  I  stand,  and  by 
the  side  of  his  father,  whose  marble 
tablet,  placed  more  than  a  century  ago 
on  that  wall,  looks  down  on  the  graves 
of  his  race,  that  his  honored  ashes  now 
repose.*  As  I  behold  that  spot,  a  mourn- 
ful vision  rises  before  me.  A  few  rapid 
years  have  passed  since  the  burial  of 
Peyton  Randolph,  and  these  boards  were 
again  displaced.  In  a  fresh  grave  were 
slowly  lowered  in  silence  and  in  sadness 
the  mortal  remains  of  a  man  who  was 
the  boast  of  this  college  and  the  pride  of 
Virginia,  who  had  worthily  worn  the 
highest  legal  honors  of  the  Colony,  who 
had  forsaken  his  country  in  the*  hour  of 
her  trial,  and  who  had  paid  in  a  foreign 
land  the  penalty  of  a  broken  heart. 
John  Randolph,  the  son  of  Sir  John, 
whose  marble  image  has  so  long  adorned 
your  hall,  separated  in  the  convulsions 
of  a  great  crisis  from  his  patriot  brother, 
then  rested  once  more  by  hie  side. 

"When  the  time  arrived  for  calling  the 
Convention  to  order,  a  member  rose  in 
his  place  and  proposed  John  Tazewellf 
as  its  clerk.    This  eminent  and  excellent 


*  The  Virginia  Gazette,  of  the  29th  of  November,  1776,  says  :  "  On  Tuesday  last  the  remains  of 
ear  amiable  and  beloved  fellow-citizen,  the  Hon.  Peyton  Randolph,  Esq.,  were  conveyed  in  a 
hewse  to  the  College  Chapel,  attended  by  the  worshipful  brotherhood  of  Free  Masons,  both  housea 
of  Assembly,  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  body  was  received 
turn  the  hearse  by  six  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  family  vault  in 
the  Chapel ;  after  which  an  excellent  oration  was  pronounced  from  the  pulpit  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Davis,  in  honor  of  the  deceased,  and  recommending  it  to  the  respectable  audience  to  imitate  his 
viftoes.  The  ovarian  being  ended,  the  body  waa  deposited  in  the  vault,  when  Mvery  spectator  paid 
the  last  tribute  of  tears  to  the  memory  of  their  departed  and  much  honored  friend.  The  remains 
vers  brouffbt  from  Philadelphia  by  his  nephew,  Edmond  Randolph,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of 
the  widow. 

t  Jodge  John  Tazewell  died  m  Williamsburg,  I  am  informed,  in  1781,  and  waa  buried  in  the 
Church  yard  of  that  city.  No  stone  marks  his  grave—a  remark  which  applies  to  most  of  the  graves 
ef  our  early  statesmen. 
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man  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  prepa- 
ratory movements  which  led  to  the  call 
of  the  several  Conventions,  and  had  been 
a  member  of  the  memorable  association 
of  1770.  He  studied  at  William  and 
Mary,  was  bred  to  the  law  which  he  pro- 
secuted with  success,  and  subsequently, 
under  the  constitution,  he  was  elected  .a 
judge  of  the  General  Court.  On  the  as- 
sembling of  the  second  Convention  in 
Richmond,  in  March,  1775,  he  had  been 
unanimously  elected  clerk,  and  filled 
with  fidelity  a  station  which  was  second 
only  in  dignity  and  influence  to  that  of 
the  speaker,  and  which  a  Wythe  before 
and  an  Edmund  Randolph  afterwards 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  their  ambition. 
He  was  also  elected  clerk  of  the  Conven- 
tions of  July  and  December  of  the  same 
year.  When  the  clerk  had  taken  his 
seat,  the  election  of  a  presiding  officer 
came  up  in  course.  Heretofore  in  the 
appointment  to  public  office  there  had 
been,  since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles, 
entire  unanimity  in  the  Colony.  Peyton 
Randolph  had  always  been  elected  to  the 
chair  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  of 
the  Convention  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, by  a  unanimous  vote  ;*  and  Robert 
-Carter  Nicholas,  who  succeeded  him  pro 
tempore  in  the  Convention  of  July,  1775, 
was  also  elected  unanimously.  The  elec- 
tion of  Edmund  Pendleton  to  the  chair  in 
the  Convention  of  the  previous  December, 
was  also  unanimous. 

"But  a  new  feeling  had  been  recently 
roused  in  the  Colony.  An  incident, 
which  created  much  unpleasant  excite- 
ment, and  which  threatened  at  one  period 
serious  consequences  to  the  army,  had  re- 
cently occurred.  The  great  orator  of  the 
revolution,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Convention  of  July,  1775,  to  the  com- 
.mand  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Colony, 
4md  who  was  anxious  to  lead  his  country- 
jnen  to  the  field,  had  been  virtually  su- 


perseded by  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Of 
this  committee,  Pendleton  was  the  head, 
and  was  held  responsible  for  its  action. 
It  was  believed  that  if  the  party  of  which 
Henry,  who  was  a  member  of  the  House, 
was  the  representative,  should  unite  upon 
a  candidate  of  their  own  for  the  office  of 
President,  Pendleton,  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  ro-nominatioD,  would  lose  the 
election.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Richard  Bland  rose  to  address  the 
House.  His  gray  hairs,  which  were 
to  him  truly  a  crown  of  honor,  his  tall 
and  manly  form  slightly  bowed  beneath 
the  weight  of  years,  his  striking  and  even 
handsome  face,  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  his  portrait  at  Jordan's,  mutilated 
though  it  be  by  the  bayonet  of  a  British 
vandal,  his  bright  blue  eyes,  now  weak 
with  age,  and  protected  by  a  green  shade, 
his  distinguished  position  as  a  leader  and 
member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  for 
nearly  the  third  of  a  century,  and  his 
brilliant  reputation  as  the  ablest  writer 
in  the  Colony,  might  well  make  an  im- 
pression even  on  that  august  assembly. 
He  proposed  the  name  of  Pendleton,  and 
resumed  his  seat.  Archibald  Cary,  of 
whom  we  shall  presently  speak,  seconded 
the  motion.  Up  to  this  moment,  although 
much  dissatisfaction  With  the  conduct  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  had  been  ex* 
pressed  privately  and  in  print,  it  was 
not  certainly  known  that  there  would  be 
a  formal  contest  for  the  chair*  But  all 
doubt  was  instantly  dispelled  when  -John- 
son of  Louisa,  appeared  on  the  floor.  The 
county  from  which  he  came,  the  very 
name  which  he  bore,  settled  the  question. 
It  was  the  county  of  Louisa  which  Henry 
represented  when  he  offered  his  resolu- 
tions against  the  stamp  act.  It  was  a 
Johnson  who  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  that  Henry  might 
succeed  him.f  Of  all  the  opponents  of 
the  party  of  Pendleton  for  the  past  ten 


*  When  Peyton  Randolph  was  firrt  nominated  in  1766,  Co  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Speaker**  chair 
made  .by  the  death  of  Col.  Robinaon,  R.  H.  Lee  nominated  Col.  Richard  Bland  in  opposition;  but 
his  subsequent  election!  were  unanimous*  See  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  of  November 
6th,  1766. 

i  The  Journals  of  the  House  of  Butgesses  for  the  session  of  1765,  spell  the  name  Johnston*  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  is  Johnson.  Mr*  Wirt  says  that  Johnston  resigned  to  give 
place-to 'Henry,  while  the  Journal  states  that  he  vacated  his  seat  in  consequence  of  accepting  the 
•office  of  coroner.  Journal  House  of  Burgesses,  1765,  page  99. 
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yean,  the  Johnsons  were  the  most  ardent 
and  uncompromising.  They  were  men  of 
a  fierce  temperament,  and  were  utterly 
fearless  in  the  expression  of  their  opin- 
ions.* As  a  personal  friend  of  Henry, 
Thomas  Johnson  felt  acutely  the  indig- 
nity with  which  it  was  urged  he  had  been 
treated  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,"  and 
he  was  unwilling  that  Pendleton,  whom 
he  held  bound  for  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee,, and  who  was  then  at  its  head, 
should  so  soon  receive  so  signal  a  mark 
of  the  public  favor.  He  proposed  Thom- 
as Lndwell  Lee  for  the  chair,  and  was 
mstained  by  Bartholomew  Dandridge. 
Bat  here,  as  throughout  a  life  protracted 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Psalmist,  and 
spent  to  its  latest  hour  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, the  fortunate  star  of  Pendleton  pre- 
vailed, f  He  was  re-elected,  and  escorted 
by  Richard  Bland  and  Archibald  Cary, 
was  led  to  the  chair.  Nor  could  tho 
honor  of  the  presiding  office  have  been 
conferred  more  wisely.  How  far  his  re- 
putation was  involved  in  the  difficulty 
with  Henry,  will  be  presently  discussed. 
Ab  a  parliamentarian,  he  had  no  equal  in 
the  House;  a  superior  no  where.  He 
had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  for  live  and  twenty  years, 
was  familiar  with  its  forms,  and  was  ad- 
mirably skilled  in  the  dispatch  of  its  bus- 
iness. If  his  knowledge  of  our  early 
charters  did  not  equal  that  of  Bland,  it 
was  more  than  respectable,  and  with  the 
British  statutes  bearing  upon  the  Colony, 
and  with  the  acts  of  Assembly,  he  was 
fully  conversant.  And  in  an  intellectual 
point  of  view,  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished speakers  of  the  House,  he  im- 
parted honor  to  the  chair.    Nor  were  his 


physical  qualities  at  all  inferior  to  his  in- 
tellectual. He  was  fully  six  feet  in 
height,  and  was  in  the  vigor  of  life,  hav- 
ing reached  his  fifty-fifth  year ;  his  face 
still  so  comely  as  to  have  won  for  its  pos- 
sessor the  reputation  of  being  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  Colony;  his  noble  form 
yet  unbent  by  that  fearful  accident  which, 
in  twelve  months,  was  to  consign  him  to 
the  crutch  for  life;  lithe  and  graceful  in 
all  his  movements ;  his  manners  polished 
by  an  intercourse  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury with  the  most  refined  circles  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  Colony;  his  voice  clear 
and  ringing,  so  that  its  lowest  note  was 
heard  distinctly  throughout  the  hall ;  and 
a  self-possession  so  supreme  as  to  sustain 
him  in  the  fiercest  collisions  of  debate  as 
if  in  a  state  of  repose.  Of  such  a  man  it 
may  be  safely  said,  that  in  whatever  view 
we  choose  to  regard  him,  and  whether 
we  look  abroad  or  at  home,  a  more  ac- 
complished personage  has  rarely  presided 
in  a  public  assembly. 

"Before  taking  his  seat,  Pendleton  made 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  house  in  a 
few  plain  sentences,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  which  simple  as  they 
seem,  eminently  display  his  skill  as  a  po- 
litician. The  adroitness  with  which  he 
regarded  his  election  as  a  fresh  mark  of 
confidence,  the  scrupulous  care  with 
which  he  kept  out  of  sight  the  subject  of 
independence,  which  he  well  knew  the 
party  of  Henry  intended  to  bring  for 
ward,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  pressed 
the  topics  which  in  a  state  of  flagrant  war 
demanded  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
house,  were  keenly  felt  by  his  opponents 
as  they  were  applauded  by  his  friends."J 


*  An  incident  will  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Johnsons.  He  had  uttered  an  oath  in  debate 
m  the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  was  promptly  followed  by  an  order  that  the  offender  should  re* 
cent  the  reprimand  of  the  Speaker,  which  that  officer  pronounced  on  the  spot  in  due  form.  As 
soon  as  he  ended,  Johnson,  who  had  risen  to  receive  the  reprimand,  set  up  a  loud  whistle,  which 
brought  down  the  house  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  converted  the  whole  affair  into  a  farce. 

t  The  Journal  gives  the  result,  but  does  not  state  the  vote. 

I  Journal  Virginia  Convention,  May,  1776,  p.  5. 
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A  SHORT  SERMON. 

SELECTED  JBOM  THE   POEMS  OF  THE  LATE   HENRY  ELLEN. 

"  He  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 

The  night  wind  comes  in  sudden  squalls ;  v 
The  ruddy  fire  light  starts  and  falls 
Fantastically  on  the  walls. 

The  hare  trees  all  their  branches  wave ; 
The  frantic  wind  doth  howl  and  rave 
like  prairie  wolf  above  a  grave. 

And  tho'  the  storm  is  on  the  wane, 
Still  thro9  the  lattice,  on  the  pane 
Spatters  the  heavy  dismal  rain. 

The  moon  looks  out ;  but  cold  and  pale, 
And  seeming  Beared  at  this  wild  gale, 
Draws  o'er  her  pallid  face  a  veil. 

In  vain  I  turn  the  poet's  page — 
In  vain  consult  some  ancient  sage — 
I  hear  alone  the  tempest  rage. 

The  shutters  tug  at  hinge  and  bar — 
The  windows  clash  with  frosty  ji 
The  child  creeps  closer  to  "  Papa.' 
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And  now,  I  almost  start  aghast, 
The  clamor  rises  thick  and  fast, 
Surely  a  troop  of  fiends  drove  past! 

That  last  shook  shook  the  oaken  door, 
Sounding  like  billows  on  the  shore, 
On  such  a  night  God  shield  the  poor  I 

God  shield  the  poor  to  night  who  stay 
In  piteous  homes  1  who  if  they  pray 
Ask  thee,  oh  God  1  for  bread  and  day! 

Think!  think!  ye  men  who  daily  wear 
"  Purple  and  linen" — ye,  whose  hair 
Flings  perfume  on  the  tempered  air, 

Think !  think !  I  say,  aye!  start  and  think 
That  many  tremble  on  death's  brink — 
Dying  for  want  of  meat  and  drink. 

When  tattered  poor  folk  meet  your  eyes 
Think  friend,  like  christian  in  this  wise 
Each  once  is  Christ  hid  in  disguise. 

Then  when  you  hear  the  tempest's  roar 
That  thunders  at  your  carved  door, 
Know  that,  it  knocketh  for  the  poor. 
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THE  CRIMEAN  HERO;  A  BRIGHTON  ADVENTURE* 


BT  DUDL1T  CO0TKLLO. 


I. 


The  poet  tells  us,  in  strains  familiar  to 
all,  that  the  nymph  Clytia,  the  Daughter 
of  the  Sea  and  Beloved  of  the  Sun,  whom 
mortals  recognise  as  the  flower  Helian- 
thus,  still 


turns  on  her  God  when  he  sets 


The  nine  look  which  the  tunt'd  when  be  rose, 

a  beautiful  image  of  hopeless  constancy, 
to  he  found  only,  as  some  suppose,  in 
Greek  Fable. 

The  supposition  is  incorrect:  a  modern 
Clytia  exists,  no  less  the  daughter  of 
Ocean,  and  equally  the  beloved  of  Phoe- 
bus,—beloved  too,  of  so  many  beside, 
that,  were  it  in  his  nature,  "  the  lord  of 
the  unerring  bow"  might  well  be  jealous 
of  the  indiscriminate  attention  which  she 
receives. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  England  to  call 
this  nymph  her  own.  The  sea  is  her 
sire,  the  metropolis  her  mother,  her  lover 
was  that  well-be- wigged  Hyperion,  George 
the  Fourth,  and  the  fair  creature's  name 
is  Brighton. 

Ask  any  one  of  the  Oceanides,  her 
children, — a  countless  host,  who  swarm 
upon  her  bosom  "  from  morn  till  dewy 
eve/ —if  the  sun  ever  ceases  to  pour  his 
rajs  upon  that  long  line  of  glazed  bricks 
and  stucco,  from  the  moment  when  he 
appears  "with  shining,  morning  face/1 
to  that  in  which  he  withdraws  with  a 
countenance  shockingly  crimsoned  by  the 
day's  exertions  ?  They  will  tell  you,  one 
and  all,  that  if  you  take  up  your  abode 
in  Brighton  Proper. — that  is,  anywhere 
facing  the  south  between  Kemp  Town 
and  Cliftonville  (anciently  Hove), — you 
need  seldom  despair  of  being  able  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  dial.  Exceptions  of 
course  there  may  be,  incidental  to  our 
insular  climate,  but  clouds  at  Brighton 
are  only  like  lovers'  quarrels, — an  angry 
frown  such  as  Apollo's  front  might  have 
worn  when  hie  mistress  happened — acci- 
dentally— to  look  at  somebody  else, — the 


scud  that  rapidly  drifts  across  the  face  of 
heaven,  leaving  us  to  doubt  if  it  had  ever 
been  depressed  by  gloom. 

So  much  for  the  parallel  between  the 
mythological  Mademoiselle  and  her  fash- 
ionable British  type.  If  it  does  not  alto- 
gether hold  good  in  the  matter  of  "  hope- 
less constancy/'  is  it  that  those  words, 
taken  in  combination,  have  now-a-days  no 
particular  meaning,  for  most  of  us  have 
too  much  self-love  to  be  hopeless,  and 
very  few  heart  enough  to  be  constant. 

Whether  the  lady  and  gentlemen  of 
whom  it  is  *'  my  hint  to  speak"  belonged 
to  the  category  of  the  trusting  and  the 
faithful,  will  probably  appear  in  the  few 
pages  which  I  devote  to  their  recent  his- 
tory. 

Early  in  the  month  of  November  that 
has  just  stolen  away,  there  still  dwelt  in 
Sunshine  crescent — a  part  of  Brighton 
which  no  one  who  lives  there  can  have 
any  difficulty  in  identifying, — the  family 
of  the  Martingales,  rich  people  from 
London,  whose  house  of  business  was  in 
Milk  Street,  and  private  residence  at  Brix- 
ton. I  say  they  "  still"  dwelt  there,  be- 
cause to  remain  more  than  a  month  in 
the  same  locality,  is,  in  these  days  of 
universal  locomotion,  a  thing  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  not  admired.  It  is  true  they 
had  passed  the  summer  season  oh  the 
Continent,  flitting  from  place  to  place 
with  marvellous  celerity,  but  having 
thoroughly  tired  themselves  out  in  Paris 
during  the  Queen's  visit  there,  Mr.  Mar- 
tingale ptre  decided  upon  recruiting  the 
family  health,  strength,  and  spirits,  by 
an  indefinite  sojourn  at  the  sea-side. 
This,  of  course,  meant  Brighton,  and 
Messrs.  Parsons  and  Sons — (whom  some 
irreverently  call  "  Parsons  and  Clerks,") 
having  secured  a  house  in  Sunshine-cres- 
cent, somewhere  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember last,  the  Martingales  shipped 
themselves  on  board  the  Steamer  at 
Dieppe,  made  the  voyage  across,  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  marine  annoyances  (in- 
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eluding  the  steward's  fee)  were  renova- 
ted in  very  proper  form  at  the  very  ex- 
cellent pier-hotel  at  Newhaven,  and  in 
due  time  arrived,  by  train  and  fly,  at 
their  journey's  end. 

Exclusive  of  their  suite, — a  courier 
valet,  and  (while  at  sea)  a  helpless  lady's 
maid, — the  Martingale  party  consisted  of 
four  persons ;  the  Jupiter  Tonans,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  rest,  his  Juno-like 
wife,  his  Mercurial  son,  and  Cynthia,  his 
charming  daughter,  a  very  Dian  for  sea- 
side accomplishments.  Brighton  was  a 
place,  Mr.  Jupiter  said,  which  agreed 
with  him, — this  is  to  say,  he  always 
dined  well  there;  Mrs.  Juno  had  her 
reasons  for  liking  it, — the  shops  were 
good  (especially  Madame  Mercier's),  and 
you  might  dress  as  much  as  you  pleased ; 
young  Mr.  Mercury  (called  at  the  font 
Adolphus)  was  fond  of  its  ale  called 
"Brighton  Tipper,"  had  a  passion  for 
billiards,  and  was,  consequently,  a  gui- 
nea-for-life  subscriber  at  Kentfield's ;  and 

Miss  Cynthia  Martingale But  she  is 

far  too  important  a  personage  in  my 
story  to  wind  up  a  sentence  with,  so  I 
will  give  her  a  paragraph  to  herself. 

First,  as  to  personal  appearance  ;  under 
twenty,  round,  flaxen,  blue-eyed,  rosy- 
cheek,  ruddy-lipped,  smiling,  dimpling, — 
the  model  indeed,  of  that  healthful  style 
of  young  lady,  whom  indolent  men, 
aroused  to  sudden  energy,  emphatically 
call"  "  a  doosid  pretty  gal."  Then,  as 
to  character  and  disposition;  good-tem- 
pered, lively,  impulsive,  impressionable, 
rather  romantic,  and  somewhat  credu- 
lous.  What  she  liked  best  was  riding 
and  dancing,  less  perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
the  exercise  than  for  a  reason  which  need 
not  be  too  precisely  stated.  Considering 
how  much  opportunity  Brighton  affords 
for  indulging  in  the  above-named  volatile 
amusement  it  is  not  surprising  that  Miss 
Cynthia  Martingale  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  visit  to  the  shores 
of  Sussex. 

In  most  of  the  places  to  which  people 
resort,  acquaintance  with  them  is  made 
by  degrees, — you  require  a  day  or  two  to 
look  round  before  you  feel  quite  at  home ; 
but  Brighton  at  onee  introduces  itself. 
The  journey  from  town  by  the  express 


train  is  only  just  long  enough  to  enable 
you  to  go  through  the  Times,  without  the 
advertisements;  you  rattle  down  the  hill 
in  ten  minutes  to  your  lodging  on  the 
the  Marine  Parade  or  the  King's  road ; 
you  order  dinner  with  the  certainty  of 
getting  anything  you  choose  to  ask  for ; 
and  before  you  are  well  aware  that  France 
is  almost  as  near  to  you  as  London,  find 
yourself  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasant- 
est  crowd  in  Europe,  and  not  all  surprised 
at  having  suddenly  added  one  more  to  the 
number.  The  clever  fellow  you  talked 
to  this  morning  at  the  club  in  Pall  Mall, — 
the  handsome  woman  who  sang  so  di- 
vinely last  night  in  Eaton-place, — the 
dear  friend  who  wrote  to  you  three  days 
ago  from  Vienna, — the  other  friend — not 
so  dear — who  only  went  six  weeks  since 
to  the  United  States,  and  whom  you 
hoped  you  had  got  rid  of  for  ever, — the 
Paris  man  whom  you  recollect  for  the 
last  five-and-twenty  years, — the  London 
man  who  encounters  you  at  every  cor- 
ner,— the  Dublin  man  who  was  once,  un- 
luckily, introduced  to  you  and  always 
will  shake  hands  when  you  meet, — all 
sorts  of  faces  that  are  familiar, — hardly 
any  that  appear  unknown, — of  such  ma- 
terials is  the  multitude  made  who  from 
two  p.  x.  till  sunset  do  their  best  to  es- 
tablish in  your  mind  a  firm  belief  in  hu- 
man ubiquity.  Even  the  very  trades- 
man's vans  that  whirl  past  have  the  same 
names  inscribed  upon  them  which  you 
are  accustomed  to  read  in  Regent-street 
and  Piccadilly,  fully  satisfying  you  that 
if  Brighton  be  not  absolutely  London,  is 
at  all  events  not  quite  "out  of  town." 
Has  the  place  then,  nothing  peculiar  to 
itself?  Certainly.  The  sun,  the  sea,  the 
shingle,  the  shrimpers,  the  gulls,  the 
goat-carts,  the  grown  up  perambulators, 
the  blue-gowned  bathing-women,  the 
weather-beaten  fishermen,  the  nautical 
characters  who  invite  to  "  a  nice  row** 
or  "  a  pleasant  sail,"  the  peripatetic  as- 
tronomers who  offer  to  show  the  moon  at 
mid-day,  the  itinerant  artists  who  pester 
with  pincushions,  buffaloes'  horns,  and 
fancy  baskets,  and  then  the  riding-mas- 
ters with  their  squadrons  of  Amazons, 
numerous  enough  to  furnish  forth  another 
light  Brigade, — all  these  savour  suffici- 
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ently  of  the  locality,  and  are  not  to  be 
found  in  such  force,  particularly  the 
equestrian  bevies,  in  any  other  part  of 
England. 

The  Martingales  were  as  speedily  ac- 
climatised in  Brighton  as  any  of  the  con- 
stantly-shifting but  never  diminishing 
twenty  thousand  visitors,  and  the  ghost- 
ly ordeal  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
once  over,  (it  took  place,  of  course,  on  the 
day  of  their  arrival),  they  were  free  to 
follow  their  own  avocations.  Mr.  Mar- 
tingale, senior,  immediately  began  his 
walks  in  search  of  an  appetite,  though  it 
generally  came  to  him  unsought;  his 
portly  helpmate,  for  whom  the  widened 
pavement  in  the  King's-road  was  "a  real 
blessing,"  harried  off  to  the  West  Cliff  to 
look  at  the  fashions ;  Miss  Cynthia  put 
herself  en  rapport  with  Mr.  Roberts  about 
"a  love  of  a  horse'7  upon  which  some 
young  lady  had  cantered  by  during 
breakfast;  and  Mr.  Adolphus  Martin- 
gale took  a  turn  as  far  as  Manchester 
street  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  "  Jon- 
athan's." These  arrangements  were  but 
a  simple  initiation,  the  mere  beginning 
of  the  life  they  were  about  to  lead  in 
Brighton,  but  they  served,  like  straws,  to 
show  which  way  the  wind  was  likely  to 
blow  afterwards. 

II. 

A  month  or  six  weeks  went  by. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  every  one  of 
the  party  had  some  agreeable  acquaint- 
ances. The  head  of  the  family  picked  up 
bis  on  the  Esplanade,  on  the  Chain-pier, 
at  Folthorpe's ;  Mrs.  Martingale  gained 
hers  at  the  German  Spa ;  Mr.  Adolphus 
found  kindred  spirits  at  Mutton's,  in  the 
tennis  court  and  at  the  billiard  table; 
while  the  fair  Cynthia,  who  galloped  up 
and  down  the  cliff  from  morning  till 
night,  rejoiced  in  "troops  of  friends,"  la 
hea*  text  predominating,  though  not  en- 
tirely to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  Be- 
sides these  waifs  and  strays,  there  were 
the  London  people,  whom  they  all  knew 
—some  of  them  here  to-day,  gone  to-mor- 
row, back  again  the  next  day,  and  so 
forth;  some  who  had  taken,  like  them- 
selves, what  Mrs.  Martingale,  who  occa- 


sionally dropped  an  aspirate,  called  "a 
nonse  for  the  season." 

It  was  worth  while  to  hear  Mr.  Jupiter 
Martingale — a  large  man,  with  large 
waistcoat  pockets,  into  which  he  always 
thrust  his  large  hands  while  talking, — it 
was  worth  while,  I  say, — if  you  had  no- 
thing else  on  earth  to  do, — to  hear  him 
dilate  on  "the  parties"  whom  he  nodded 
at,  shook  hands  with,  or  eyed  with  a 
strong  sense  of  satisfaction  as  he  pulve- 
rised the  pebbles  on  the  Esplanade,  with 
his  comfortable  wife  on  his  arm,  and  a 
City  friend,  down  from  Saturday  till 
Monday,  at  his  disengaged  elbow.  He 
had  a  voice,  and  gave  everybody  within 
twenty  yards  the  full  benefit  of  it  which 
accounts  for  my  being  so  much  in  his 
confidence. 

"  See  him  on  the  cob,  there,  Yokins  ? — 
huddedo,  Sir  Charles ! — that's  Sir  Charles 
Chesapeake: — did  great  things  in  the  war 
with  the  'Mericans — heart  of  a  lion,  sir, 
first-rate  fellow ;  clever  cob  that,  Vokins, 
worth  his  weight  in  gold; — not  quite 
equal  to  mine  tho'; — would  have  bought 
him  else;  figure  a  long  one — nothing 
under  a  thousand ;  ought  to  be  a  good 
one,  for  he's  never  in  the  stable.  Here 
comes  Sir  Solomon  Goldfinch ; — morning* 
Sir  Sol — needn't  tell  you  who  he  is,  Yo- 
kins; always  buying,  always  building, 
always  making  money ;  if  he  lives  long 
enough  that  new  street  of  his  will  reach 
all  the  way  to  London.  Poor  Sir  Sol ! 
rather  shaky  of  late— worth  five  million, 
tho' — that's  everything.  There's  another 
little  man — same,  persuasion — no  end  to 
'em  here — this  is  their  Pisgah;  he's 
pretty  nigh  as  rich,  they  say— can't  re- 
collect his  name — oh,  Shadrach,  I  think 
— yes;  an  odd  fellow,  Shadrach,  can't 
bear  to  part  with  his  money,  none  of  'em 
can.  We've  a  whist  club  here,  Yokins ; 
Shadrach  dropped  in  one  night,  joined  in 
a  rubber,  lost  fifty  pound,  wouldn't  pay. 
'Come,'  says  Colonel  Hardback — (there 
he  is,  huddedoo,  colonel!) — 'come,  sir, 
you  must  settle.'  'No,'  says  Shadrach, 
'that  is  vot  I  von't  do  1'  '  Not  settle,  sir, 
why  you  know  we  had  fifty  on  the  rub- 
ber!' 'Yes,  I  know  thatl'  'And  if  I 
had  lost  the  money  you'd  have  expected 
me  to  pay  you?    'Oh,  yes,  that's  vot  I 
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Tould.'  'Well,  then,  fork  out  now/  'No/ 
says  Shadrach,  looking  hard  at  the  colo- 
nel, '  that's  vot  I  von't  do!'  And  damme, 
sir,  Hardback  couldn't  get  it  out  of  him : 
he  owes  the  money  to  this  hour !  Ha  I 
Picadilly!  when  did  you  come  down? 
Going  to  stay?  Happy  to  see  you,  24, 
Sunshine-crescent,  knife  and  fork  at  six 
sharp.  Pretty  woman  that,  on  the  bay 
horse ;  don't  you  think  so,  my  dear  ?  Too 
thin !  well,  she  seems  thick  enough  with 
the  gentleman  that's  riding  with  her,  eh, 
Tokins  ? — ha  1  ha !  ha !  Widow,  I  fancy, 
lots  of  stuff— that's  the  bait  for  a  baronet 
There  goes  Lord  Millboard,  always  going 
about  in  an  open  fly,  sets  bolt  upright, 
never  looks  at  anybody,  gets  up  at  two 
o'clock,  takes  twelve  turns  every  day  from 
Brill's  to  Brunswick  place,  then  goes 
home  to  breakfast,  lives  at  the  Bedford, 
never  known  to  speak  to  the  waiters, 
great  man,  sir,  Lord  Millboard !  Hudde- 
doo,  admiral !  Splendid  officer,  Admiral 
Sternpost !  Ought  to  have  had  the  Baltic 
fleet  this  year.  No  man  knows  more  of 
the  sea  than  he  does.  Lives  here  all  the 
year  round.  Has  done  ever  since  the 
peace.  Think  he  looks  older,  my  dear? 
Tell  you  why:  hasn't  put  in  his  teeth 
yet ;  never  does  till  he  dines.  Him  on 
the  bench,  with  the  beard,  and  his  arm  in 
a  sling?  No,  I  don't  know  him;  sets 
there  every  day;  must  try  and  find  out; 
suppose  he's  from  the  Crimea  1" 

Suppose  so  I  Yes,  every  one  who  sees 
him  supposes  that;  Brighton  being  in 
fact  what  Cheltenham  was  after  Water- 
loo, and  Bath  after  Bunker's  Hill,  the 
out-of-doors  hospital  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  whom  the  war  has  scathed  but 
spared. 

Let  me  be  a  little  more  particular  than 
Mr.  Martingale  in  describing  this  inter- 
esting stranger  whom  nobody  seems  to 
know. 

His  age  appears  about  thirty ;  he  is  tall 
and  elegantly  made ;  strong,  no  doubt,  if 
he  were  in  perfect  health,  and  active  too. 
He  is  pale ;  in  all  probability  from  loss 
of  blood  or  the  close  confinement  of  a 
sick-tent  He  has  a  dreamy  eye,  as  if 
his  mental  communings  were  with  things 
of  the  past,  shunning  all  cognisance  of 
the  present ;  and  yet  it  can  awake  to  con* 


sciousness  sometimes,  flashing  with  intel- 
lectual light.  And  then,  what  a  superb 
moustache ! 

This  description,  however,  is  not  mine, 
but  is  transcribed  literally  from  a  note, 
beginning  "My  dear  Elvira,"  and  signed 
with  the  initials  "  C.  M.,"  which  came 
flying  into  my  face  one  day  as  I  turned 
the  corner  of  Preston  street,  just  at  the 
moment  that  a  party  of  young  ladies 
were  riding  past.  There  was  no  enve- 
lope, so  I  could  not  forward  it  to  the 
right  address,  and  I  did  not  at  that  time 
know  the  writer.  When  I  afterwards 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Cynthia 
Martingale,  I  did  better  than  return  the 
note ;  I  kept  the  secret. 

It  is  a  marvellous  thing  what  wonder- 
ful photographs  are  taken  by  female  eyes, 
even  when  their  owners  are  riding  at  full 
gallop.  A  short-sighted  person  can't  un- 
derstand the  process.  To  me — born  a 
myope — the  whole  thing  is  inexplicable, 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  I  can 
scarcely  say  what  might  happen  if  I 
knew  that,  whenever  I  leant  over  the 
railing  which  separates  the  King's-road 
from  the  Esplanade,  merely  looking  at 
the  long-booted  riding-masters  and  their 
long-skirted  pupils,  and  having  no  ulte- 
rior purpose  in  view,  I  was  standing  for 
my  portrait.  In  that  case,  I  might  have 
been  tempted  to  do  what  I  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  was  done  by  the  interesting 
stranger,  the  third  time  Miss  Cynthia 
Martingale  rode  by.  I  might  have  made 
as  if  I  sighed,  have  returned  the  photo- 
graphic glance,  have  modestly  cast  down 
my  eyes,  have  clung — as  it  were— convul- 
sively to  the  rail  for  support,  overcome- 
as  it  were — with  wounds  and  emotion, 
have  tottered  to  a  seat  within  sight  of  an 
averted  glance,  and  have  feebly — as  it 
were — returned  to  the  original  spot  by 
the  time  the  lady  came  back  again. 

When  and  where  they  found  the  op- 
portunity of  speaking  together  is  more 
than  I  am  able  to  say;  but  some  occasion 
must  have  offered,  some  hint  must  have 
been  given,  or  why  should  Mrs.  Martin- 
gale been  so  specially  selected  at  the 
German  Spa  every  morning  as  the  object 
of  the  wounded  officer's  most  respectful 
attention,  when,  with   the  freemasonry 
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which  connects  invalids,  he  advised  her 
to  trj  the  same  water  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  take,  "to  strengthen  the  sys- 
tem and  restore  it  to  its  proper  tone?" 
Why,  also,  should  Adolphns  Martingale 
bare  talked  so  much  about  the  Redan 
and  the  Malakhoff — (so  much  more  than 
other  people,  I  mean,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal)— if  he  hadn't  had  "the  facts" 
of  the  assault,  "quite  different  from  what 
was  generally  supposed/' — from  one  of 
the  actors  on  the  memorable  occasion — 
"a  devilish  handsome  fellow  with  his  arm 
ia  a  sling/'  who  dropped  in  of  an  after* 
soon  at  Kentfield'8  "just  to  look  at  the 
play/'  and  seemed  to  hare  taken  quite  a 
fancy  to  him?" 

It  is  not  altogether  unfair  to  suppose 
that  this  two-fold  selection  was  scarcely 
fortuitous;  that  it  was  not  by  chance 
only  Colonel  Iiptrap  addressed  himself 
to  two  members  of  the  same  family — to 
the  mother  and  brother — the  sister  not 
being  unknown.  If  it  were,  however,  ac- 
cidental, the  hit  was  a  lucky  one,  for  be- 
ing the  theme  of  conversation  with  each, 
Mr.  Martingale,  senior,  who  had  a  mania 
for  making  acquaintances,  very  soon  pro- 
posed that  Adolphus  should  make  up  to 
the  gallant  sufferer,  and  try  and  get  him 
to  come  to  dinner. 

"Try,"  indeed !  The  task  was  not  so 
exceedingly  difficult. 

m. 

Ton  may  talk  of  Carlsbad,  Kissingon, 
Hamburg,  Ems,  or  Langenschwalbach, 
but  I  question  whether  any  or  all  of  these 
would  have  proved  so  efficacious  in  heal- 
ing gun-shot  wounds  as  the  factitious  wa- 
ters of  the  German  Spa  at  Brighton. 

"  Our  regimental  surgeon,  Dr.  Tourni- 
quet, said  it  was  very  fortunate  he  was 
able  to  extract  the  ball  that  lodged  in  my 
chest,  and  a  miracle  almost  that  the  shell 
which  fractured  my  fore-arm  did  not 
sphnter  the  ulna ;  but,"  continued  Colo- 
nel Liptrap,  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
Martingale,  senior,  while  Cynthia  shud- 
dered to  hear  him,  "  he  told  me,  when 
be  signed  my  tick ,  I  mean  my  medi- 
cal certificate,  that  having  reduced  the 
inflammation  and  subdued  the  fever — I 


was  delirious  for  three  days,  fearfully  so 
I  believe,  fancying  that  I  still  led  the 
storming  party — 'all  we  want  now' — 
these  were  his  own  words — •  all  we  want 
now  is  change  of  scene,  rest  for  the  mind 
and  body,  native  air,  and,  by  degrees  as 
our  strength  returns,  a  little  society,  and 
we  shall  soon  be  set  up  again.'  So  they 
gave  me  leave  of  absence,  against  my 
will,  for  I  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing before  Sebastopol  was  taken  ;  but  it 
was  of  no  use  my  remaining  in  that 
state,  unable  to  draw  my  sword,  and  I 
consented  to  come  home.  After  I  had 
reported  myself  at  the  Horse  Guards  I 
went  before  the  Board,  and  they  ordered 
me  down  here." 

"  And  so,  colonel,  you  led  the  storming 
party  I  I  think  you'll  like  this  port,  we 
call  it '  the  doctor,— the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  getting  up  the  stamina ;  I  have 
it  direct  from  Oporto;  a  butt  of  this 
makes  three  of  the  usual  kind ; — only  try 
it.  And  so,"  repeated  Mr.  Martingale, 
"  you  led  the  storming  party  1  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  an  eye-witness  says  of 
that  affair  of  the  Reddun.  I  suppose 
you  were  at  the  first  attack  ?" 

"Exactly  sir,"  returned  the  colonel, 
helping  himself:  "  on  the  18th  of  June, 
that  was  the  day.  Hml  hml  Indeed 
this  wine  is  excellent ;  a  little  too  strong, 
I'm  afraid,  for  an  invalid;  however,  I 
suppose  a  single  glass  won't  hurt  me." 

"  Hurt  you,  colonel !  You  needn't  be 
afraid  to  take  a  bottle.  You'll  find  it 
very  different  from  the  stuff  you  got  in 
the  Crymea!  But,  about  the  Reddun?" 
"  Well,  sir,  said  the  colonel,  "  if  you 
really  are  desirous  to  hear  about  that  af- 
fair, I'll  give  you  the  best  account  my 
memory  will  permit ;  though  after  a  cer- 
tain point,  when  I  was  shot  down,  I  have 
no  remembrance  of  anything  that  hap- 
pened." 

"  Up  to  that  time,  then,"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
tingale. And  the  family  party  round  the 
table  where  this  conversation  took  place 
prepared  themselves  as  attentive  listeners. 
The  colonel  took  another  sip  at/' the 
doctor,"  and  began: 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June, 
about  six  o'clock,  I  was  sitting  in  my 
tent  in  the  trenches,  reading  "Caesar' 
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Commentaries/'  and  mentally  comparing 
the  modern  art  of  warfare  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans,  when  a  mounted  or- 
derly rode  up,  and  informed  me  that  I 
was  summoned  to  a  council  of  war, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  half  an  hour, 
in  the — in  the — Quarries  ;  we  had  taken 
them  before,  you  know.  I  saw  at  once 
there  was  something  in  the  wind,  or  I 
shouldn't  have  heen  sent  for.  "  Bridoon," 
said  I,  to  my  covering  sergeant,  "  load 
all  my  revolvers,  and  sharpen  both  my 
sabres, — there  will  be  work  for  us  before 
long."  The  brave  fellow's  eyes  glist- 
ened with  delight  at  the  intelligence. 
"Colonel,"  he  exclaimed,  "your  honor 
and  myself  will  be  the  two  first  in  Se- 
bastopol."  Hastily  throwing  my  war- 
cloak  over  my  shoulders,  and  arming  my- 
self with  a  favourite  weapon,  I  bent  my 
steps  towards  the  Quarries.  When  I  ar- 
rived there  the  principal  members  of  the 
council  were  already  assembled,  Raglan, 
Brown,  Canrobert,  Bosquet,  Evans,  Car- 
digan  " 

"Evans  and  Cardigan!"  interrupted 
Adolphus  Martingale — "  I  thought  they 
had  come  home  before  then  ?" 

"  How  very  stupid  of  me !"  said  the 
colonel ;  "  you  are  quite  right ;  so  they 
had.  I  was  thinking  of  what  took  place 
the  night  before  Inkermann.  No,  no, 
Evans  and  Cardigan  were  not  there ;  it 
must  have  been  Jones  and — and — Scar- 
lett— yes,  now  I  remember,  they  were  the 
men.  However,  that  part  of  the  matter 
is  not  of  much  consequence.  'Colonel,' 
said  Lord  Raglan  to  me  as  soon  as  I  en- 
tered the  tent,  'it  has  been  decided  to 
assault  the  Redan  to-morrow  at  daylight. 
Your  regiment  will  furnish  the  storming 
party!'  'And  I  hope,  my  lord,'  I  Re- 
plied, 'I  may  be  permitted  to  have  the 
honour  of  leading  it  ?'  '  Your  answer/ 
said  his  lordship,  '  is  only  what  I  expec- 
ted. See  that  your  scaling  ladders,  ga- 
bions, fascines,  and  sand-bags  are  in  read- 
iness, tell  off  two  hundred  men,  and  God 
defend  the  right!'  I  bowed  and  with- 
drew. I  need  not  say,  sir,  that  that  was 
an  anxious  night.  I  was  occupied  until 
a  late  hour  in  giving  directions  to  my 
men.  At  length  all  was  prepared,  and  I 
was  left  alone.    The  moon  rose  with  a 


brilliancy  unknown  in  northern  latitudes, 
and  the  stars  spangled  the  azure  vault 
above.  I  listened  to  the  hum  of  the  camp 
till  it  gradually  subsided  into  drowsy  si- 
lence, and  all  was  still.  I  thought  of  my 
native  land,  which,  perchance,  I  might 
never  revisit.  '  But  what  matters,'  I 
exclaimed,  'the  life  of  one  so  solitary  as 
myself,  with  no  tie  to  bind  him  to  the  do- 
mestic hearth,  a  being  without  a  futire* 
If  I  give  my  blood  for  my  country  I  may 
yet  live  in  her  annals,  unmourned,  per* 
haps,  but  not  unremembered.'  "Such," 
said  the  Colonel,  turning  to  Mrs.  Martin- 
gale and  the  admiring  Cyntnia,  'such 
were  the  thoughts  which  chased  each 
other  through  my  brain.  Midnight  peal- 
ed from  the  lofty  belfries  of  Sebastopol, 
the  cry  of  the  Muezzin  arose  from  the 
Turkish  lines  calling  the  Faithful  to 
prayer, — I — I, — let  me  see, — really  the 
recollection  of  that  moment " 

"Oh  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Martingale, 
almost  ready  to  cry,  though  she  could 
not  have  told  the  reason  why.  Cynthia, 
too,  sighed  deeply.  "What  an  exqusite 
description !"  she  murmured.  The  colo- 
nel whose  memory  was  fortified  by  the 
pause, — during  which  he  poured  out  an- 
other glass  of  "the  doctor," — resumed 
the  narrative : 

"  A  soldier's  tent  on  the  battle-field  is 
but  poorly  furnished.  My  couch  was  a 
simple  bearskin,  a  trophy  won  in  the 
fight  on  the  plains  of  Balaklava ;  I  threw 
myself  upon  it  and  slept.  It  was  but  for 
half  an  hour, — yet  I  awoke  refreshed. 
'Muster  the  regiment,'  I  said  to  the  ad- 
jutant, who  came  at  that  moment  for  or- 
ders. 1  will  not  weary  you  with  all  the 
details  of  miltary  preparation.  Sharp 
was  the  word,  sir,  and  quick  was  the 
motion.  I  rode  up  to  the  front  of  my 
men.  'Two  hundred  stormers,'  I  ex- 
claimed. The  whole  of  the  front  rank 
stepped  forward.  'Fall  back  every  se- 
cond file.'  Not  a  man  moved.  I  knew 
that  with  such  troops  I  could  have  done 
anything  and  gone  anywhere.  '  Men'  said 
I,  'the  path  of  duty  leads  to  the  goal  of 
honour!  I  only  require  two  hundred. 
Obey!'  The  alternate  files  reluctantly 
fell  back.  The  dawn  was  now  breaking : 
the  air  was  chill,  but  every  bosom  glowed 
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with  fir©.  A  rocket  flew  up  from  the 
Mamelon ;  it  was  answered  by  one  of  the 
Quarries.  The  lire  of  our  batteries 
opened.  I  drew  my  sword.  'Forward!' 
I  shouted,  at  the  same  time  giving  spurs 
to  mj  gallant  grey.  The  noble  creature 
mortal  wildly,  the  earth  shook  beneath 
his  feet,  he  bore  me  on  like  an  ava- 
lanche ! " 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  charged  the 
Reddun  on  horseback?"  said  Mr.  Martin- 

"Horseback,  sir, — ah,  ah, — where  was 
I?— yes,  sir,  on  horseback ;  if  I  had  not 
done  so  I  should  not  have  lost  that  splen- 
did charger.  A  round  shot  struck  him 
in  the  chest:  he  went  down,  but  I  threw 
myself  from  the  stirrups,  and  waving  my 
sword  over  my  head,  plunged  into  the 
ditch  and  attacked  the  salient  angle.  The 
grape  and  shell  now  beat  upon  us  like 
hail,  felling  the  men  to  the  ground  in 
spite  of  the  fascines  which  they  carried. 
Of  the  first  fifty  who  followed  me  into 
die  ditch  I  alone  remained  untouched. 
'Come  on,  stormers,'  I  cried,  and  my  cry 
tm  responded  to.  The  earth  crumbled 
sway  from  the  parapet  above,  our  fire 
had  begun  to  tell,  the  breach  at  last  was 
practicable, — we  mounted.  Bridoon  was 
by  my  side, — the  foe  was  before  me, — 
we  entered  the  Redan  I" 
:  "Hooray!"  Bhouted  Mr.  Martingale;  "I 
mink  I  see  you  all  at  it.  Pass  the  wine 
to  the  colonel,  Boll  1" 

The  colonel  filled  again :  he  was  warm- 
ing with  his  subject. 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  I  shall  never  see  such 
a  sight  again  as  then  presented  itself. 
The  work  was  filled  with  Russians.  I 
had  too  much  to  do  to  count  them,  but 
there  must  have  been  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand. I  had  about  eighty  men  left.  I 
led  them  on  to  the  charge.  We  gave  the 
Russians  cold  steel.  They  wavered  and 
fled  behind  the  traverses.  'Sebastopol 
and  Victory!'  I  shouted,  advancing.  At 
that  moment  four  masked  batteries 
opened  upon  us.  Walkinshaw,  the  finest 
grenadier  of  my  corps,  had  both  his  legs 
carried  away  by  a  spent  ball.  My  sword 
was  shivered  in  my  grasp.  I  rushed 
.upon  a  stalwart  Muscovite  sapper  and 
struck   him   to   the   ground   with  my 


clenched  fist.  I  seized  the  weapon  he 
wielded :  it  was  both  sword  and  saw.  I 
dealth  death  around !  The  Russians 
again  retreated.  'But  five  minutes  more 
of  life  and  the  Redan/  I  cried,  'is  ours!' 
They  were  the  last  words  I  uttered. 
Two  rifle  balls  struck  me  at  the  same 
moment— one  on  the  left  arm  and  the 
other  in  the  breast :  I  reeled  and  fell — a 
mist  obscured  my  sight — 1  saw  and  heard 
nothing  more  I1' 

"What  a  Nero !"  gasped  Mrs.  Martin- 
gale: "I  never!" 

Cynthia  was  absolutely  breathless. 

"How  did  you  get  out  of  it  oolonel?" 
asked  Mrs.  Martingale. 

I  should  never  again  have  seen  the 
light  of  day  but  for  my  faithful  Bridoon. 
He  took  me  on  his  back,  and  amidst  a 
murderous  shower  of  grape  and  canis- 
ter, bore  me  back  to  the  trenches.  When 
I  returned  to  consciousness,  the  probe 
and  the  scalpel  were  in  my  bosom. 
•  Have  we  gained  the  day  ?'  I  feebly  said 
to  Torniquet.  He  looked  at  me  stead- 
fastly and  made  no  reply.  From  that 
moment,  as  I  mentioned  before,  I  became 
delirious.    The  rest  you  know !" 

The  colonel  made  a  great  gulp  and 
finished  a  third  glass  of  "the  doctor." 

'•Which  was  your  regiment?"  inquired 
Adolphus  Martingale. 

"My  regiment!"  returned  the  colonel — 
"my  regiment!  The — the — the  Hun- 
dreth.  Not  a  man  was  left  of  it  but  my- 
self. It  was  so  cut  up  that — that — you 
won't  even  find  it  in  the  Army  List." 

IV. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  what  has  just 
been  narrated,  that  Colonel  Liptrap  had 
not  only  become  a  constant  guest  at  the 
hospitable  board  of  Mr.  Martingale,  but 
that  he  was,  as  the  newspapers  say,  "pro- 
gressing rapidly  towards  his  recovery." 
He  was  able,  occasionally,  to  take  his 
wounded  arm  out  of  the  sling,  and  "hav- 
ing," as  he  said,  "been  advised  to  stretch 
it,  the  bones  now  being  firmly  knit,"  he 
did  so,  of  a  morning  at  Kentfield's,  in  a 
quiet  game  at  billiards  with  the  youthful 
Adolphus.  "Had  the  shell  hit  him  in 
the  right  arm,"  he  observed,  "  the  thing 
would  have  been  impossible — he  could 
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never  have  made  another  stroke ;  but  as 
it  happened  to  be  the  left  that  was  dam- 
aged, why  he  thought  he  could  just  man- 
age to  make  a  bridge."  And  so  he  play- 
ed with  his  young  friend,  and  it  was  real- 
ly surprising,  considering  the  great  dis- 
advantage he  laboured  under,  how  he 
ever  came  to  win.  "  Fortune,"  says  the 
old  adage,  "  favours  the  Bold,"  and  this, 
without  doubt,  was  the  reason  why  Miss 
Cynthia's  "  Hero  of  the  Redan"  (every 
young  lady,  I  believe,  has  one  of  these 
heroes)  was  so  generally  successful  in 
his  friendly  contests  with  her  brother. 
The  colonel,  however,  was  very  scrupu- 
lous ;  he  never  would  play  for  anything 
but  "  the  tables,"  though,  if  pressed,  he 
did  not  object  to  take  a  trifling  bet  on  the 
rubber,  neither  did  he  sternly  refuse  to 
pocket  what  he  won.  In  consequence  of 
this  little  arrangement  the  heavy  purse 
of  Adolphus  Martingale  grew  gradually 
lighter,  but  then  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  game  that  quite  made  up  for  any 
slight,  practical  failure.  It  happened, 
conveniently,  too,  that  the  young  gentle- 
man never  knew  how  he  was  beaten, 
and  had  far  too  good  an  opinion  of  his 
own  play  to  admit  his  losses,  so  that  no- 
body knew,  but  his  antagonist  and  him- 
self, to  what  extent  he  suffered. 

But  this  amusement  was  a  mere  pasta 
tiempo — the  idleness  of  an  hour:  the  gal- 
lant colonel's  more  important  occupation 
was  the  equestrian  exercise  which  he 
took  every  day  in  the  company  of  Miss 
Cynthia  Martingale.  The  young  lady, 
who  had  hitherto  figured  conspicuously 
in  the  best-mounted  lot  that  left  Roberts' 
stables,  now  completely  separated  herself 
from  her  careering  companions  to  ride 
with  a  quieter  but  more  interesting  es- 
cort. Her  "  sweet  friends"  who  sneered 
among  themselves  at  her  withdrawal,  did 
not,  however,  take  it  much  to  heart;  in- 
deed, as  long  as  Major  Rattles  and  Cap- 
tain Smash  were  of  their  party,  they  en- 
vied nobody,  they  said,  and  went  on  gal- 
loping harder  than  ever — so  hard  that  it 
is  altogether  wonderful  how  their  horses' 
legs  stood  it.  But  the  legs  of  the  Brigh- 
ton horses  are,  certainly,  not  the  least 
amongst  the  marvels  of  the  day. 

Shattered  by  the  Crimean  campaign, 


Colonel  Liptrap  felt  wholly  unequal  to 
"the  cliff  pace,"  and  therefore  rode  very 
gently,  and  quite  as  gently  Cynthia  Mar- 
tingale reined  in  her  horse  beside  him. 
A  day  seldom  passes  at  Brighton  without 
one  of  the  fast  young  damsels  being  spilt, 
and  many  respectable  fathers  altogether 
set  their  faces  against  their  daughters' 
equestrian  pursuits,  on  account  of  the 
danger  which  attends  them.  But,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  is  much  safer  to 
let  your  daughters  go  at  a  hand  gallop  , 
than  at  a  walk.  The  former  may  let  her 
in  for  a  roll  in  the  dirt — a  torn  habit,  and 
perhaps,  a  sprained  wrist  or  ankle ;  but 
with  the  latter  there  is  a  chance  of  fell- 
ing into  something  worse  than  mud,  of 
damaging  something  more  than  the  ex- 
tremities. 

I  have  somewhere  seen  a  French  print 
which  represents  a  knight  and  his  stolen 
bride  in  full  career,  on  separate  steeds, 
with  clasped  hands  and  joined  lipB ;  but 
this  mode  of  making  love,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  is  rare.  It  seems  to  me  much 
more  probable  that  soft  words  can  be 
spoken,  still  softer  sighs  breathed,  when 
neither  of  the  parties  are  being  furiously 
bumped  up  and  down  in  their  saddles. 
"Dear — est,  I  a — a — a— dore  yo — u — ul" 
jerked  out  of  a  man's  mouth  at  a  swing- 
ing trot  on  a  hard  road,  like  half-pence 
out  of  his  pocket,  is  a  declaration  more 
likely  to  provoke  the  lady  to  laughter 
than  to  a  more  tender  emotion,  On  the 
other  hand,  "Al — ber — bert,  this  is  mad — 
mad — madness!"  (the  fair  one's  general 
reply  when  she  means  to  accept  you)  is 
entirely  spoilt  by  a  hiccuping  style  of  de- 
livery. 

But  when  a  lady  and  gentleman  walk 
their  horses  side  by  side,  able  to  look  into 
each  other's  faces  and  speak  below  their 
breaths,  when  they  leave  the  public  prom- 
enade behind,  and,  altogether  forgetful 
of  the  fact,  find  themselves  alone  on  the 
downs  together,  and  remain  there  till  it  is 
almost  dusk,  if  you  don't  arrive  at  the  eon- 
elusion  that  they  have  been  making  love, 
you  must  at  all  events  admit  that  they 
have  had  every  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

Moreover,  when  the  gentleman  is  con- 
stantly invited  by  papa  to  "drop  in  at 
six,  if  he  hasn't  any  better  engagement;"* 
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▼ben  it  comet  to  pass  that  he  does  drop 
in ;  that  he  tells  desperate  campaigning 
stories  in  which  he  is  the  chief  actor ; 
that  he  orercomes  his  repugnance  to  port, 
and  drinks  as  if  he  liked  it;  that  he  takes 
i  hand  at  piquet  with  mamma  for  half  an 
hour ;  and  that  he  deTotes  the  rest  of  the 
evening  to  the  piano  where  somebody 
sings  the  sweetest  melodies,  in  which  he 
has  just  Toice  enough  to  join,  while  papa 
falls  fast  asleep  and  the  lovely  songster's 
brother  smokes  a  regalia  in  the  balcony 
outside — the  window  being  shut  because 
she  detests  the  smell  of  smoke ;  when  all 
these  things  happen  nearly  every  even- 
ing, you  must  surely  be  willing  to  allow 
that,  if  the  gentleman  wishes  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  anybody,  in  particu- 
lar, no  one  seems  very  much  inclined  to 
prevent  him. 

Least  of  all,  in  the  case  in  point,  was 
Cynthia  Martingale :  by  no  means  dispo- 
sed to  throw  away  his  chance  was  Regi- 
nald Iaptrap. 

Mr.  Martingale  was,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  very  rich  man;  his  daughter's 
fortune  would  no  doubt  be  considerable ; 
he,  himself,  was  friendly  to  the  colonel, 
eioesrively  friendly ;  this  wife  had  taken 
tha  gallant  soldier  quite  en  bettepassion; 
and  the  useful  Adolphus — he  will  pardon 
me  for  saying  so — was  a  muff  of  the  very 
softest  texture. 

But  how  stood  the  matter  between  the 
colonel  and  his  country?  Now  that  he 
wis  convalescent  were  not  her  claims 
upon  hie  sword  renewed?  Bid  not  the 
light-blue,  yellow-bordered  ribbon,  with 
its  dangling  silver  medal  and  triply-in- 
scribed clasps,  bind  him  to  her  service  as 
by  a  retaining  fee?  Did  not  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade — who  knows?  perhaps  a 
division — await  him  when  he  returned  to 
the  Crimea  ?  Ah !  but  the  colonel,  like  a 
great  many  more,  had  "urgent  private 
affairs."  Very  urgent  they  were-— very 
urgent  they  must  have  been — for  he  seri- 
ously meditated  marriage. 

Without  assigning  any  other  reason, 
though  there  might  have  been  several,  I 
may  say  that  the  heroic  officer  was  in 
want  of  money ;  indeed,  if  I  used  the  ex- 
pression "hard  up,"  it  would  scarcely  be 
too  strong.    Besides,  he  was  in  love. 


Cynical  people  may  say  thai  the  last  was 
no  reason  for  the  step  he  proposed  to  take. 
I  shall  not  argue  the  point.  Colonel 
Iiptrap  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
that  is  quite  enough  for  my  purpose. 

Standing  so  well  as  he  did  with  Mar- 
tingale and  all  his  family,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  at  once  made  his  propo- 
sals in  due  form.  This,  however,  was 
not  exactly  the  course  he  pursued.  There 
might  be  a  great  deal  of  eclat  in  giving 
his  daughter  to  a  man  of  the  colonel's 
rank  and  services,  but  "somehow  or 
other,'1  said  Reginald  Liptrap  to  himself, 
"  when  these  old  buffers"  (I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  he  actually  did  use  these 
words)  "  take  a  matter  of  this  sort  in 
hand,  they  go  about  it  in  such  a  stupid, 
business-sort  of  a  way,  they  ask  such  a 
lot  of  questions,  want  to  have  everything 
in  black  and  white,  to  see  their  way,  as 
they  oall  it,  make  such  a  fuss  about  set- 
tlements and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  that 
a  fellow  like  me  has  no  chance  at  all 
with  them.  Old  Martingale  is  a  goodish 
sort  of  a  chap  as  long  as  we're  on  the 
square,  but  if  once  I  let  him  get  round 
the  corner  it  will  be  all  U  P  'up'  with 
me.  No,  I  must  take  the  change  out  of 
that  fool  Dolly,  persuade  Cynthia  to  bolt, 
and  then  the  governor  and  I  can  meet  on 
equal  terms." 

This  was  not  heroic  language,  neither 
did  it  imply  heroio  conduct,  but,  as  Bid- 
dy says:  "heroes  wiU  err;"  and  if  the 
proverb  be  true,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet  de  chambre,  d  foriiorino  man  is 
a  hero  to  himself. 


V. 


tt 


"Has  the  colonel  been  here  to-day?1 
inquired  Adolphus  Martingale  of  the 
very  young  gentleman,  with  the  very 
young  moustache,  who  officiates  as  mark- 
er in  Kentfield's  public  room. 

The  Teply  was  in  the  negative,  whereat 
Adolphus  expressed  some  surprise,  ob- 
serving that  the  colonel  had  promised  to 
meet  him  by  eleven  o'clock  to  play  a 
match. 

"He's  rather  too  much  for  you,"  said 
the  juvenile  marker,  with  all  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  his  class. 

"You   think  so,  do  you?"  returned 
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Adolphus.    "When  I  play  my  best  he 
hasn't  much  chance." 

"Then  you  wasn't  playing  your  best 
last  night/1  retorted  the  sprouting  mous- 
tache. 

"  How  do  you  know?"  asked  Adolphus, 
rather  angrily. 

"  Why,  if  you  had  been  I  don't  sup- 
pose you'd  have  parted  with  so  much  tin. 
Ah,  he's  wide  awake  is  the  colonel.  I 
should  have  to  take  off  my  coat  to  beat 
him  myself?" 

Adolphus  looked  at  the  young  marker 
as  if  he  felt  very  much  disposed  to  take 
off  his  coat  and  administer  a  beating  of  a 
different  kind  ;  but  he  swallowed  his 
wrath,  and  instead  of  making  a  hostile 
demonstration,  proposed  a  game  or  two 
until  the  colonel  came.  The  young  mar- 
ker said  "  he  didn't  mind  giving  him  a 
lesson/'  and  they  at  once  set  to. 

If  the  toject  of  Adolphus  Martingale 
that  morning  was  to  play  at  billiards,  it 
was  quite  as  well  he  did  not  wait  for  Col- 
onel Liptrap,  as  twelve  o'clock  came,  and 
two  or  three  more  hours  followed,  with- 
out hiB  making  his  appearance.  After  a 
few  wondering  remarks  about  his  not 
keeping  his  engagement,  Adolphus,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  game,  and  renovating  him- 
self occasionally  with  a  glass  of  "  Brigh- 
ton Tipper,"  smoked  his  cigar  and  playeft 
on,  without  troubling  himself  any  more 
on  the  subject. 

"  The  old  fellow,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  will  be  sure  to  turn  up  at  dinner,  and 
then  I  shall  know  all  about  it." 

But  Colonel  Liptrap's  arrangements 
that  day  did  not  include  a  dinner  in  Sun- 
shine-crescent, as  Mr.  Adolphus  Martin- 
gale subsequently  found  out. 

At  the  identical  moment  which  the 
Crimean  Hero  had  appointed  for  meeting 
his  billiard-playing  young  friend,  he  stop- 
ped his  horse  beneath  the  balcony  where 
Miss  Cynthia,  in  riding  attire,  was  watch- 
ing his  approach. 

"  We  shall  have  a  lovely  morning  for  a 
canter  to  the  Dyke,"  said  the  colonel  to 
Mrs.  Martingale,  who  came  to  the  win- 
dow to  see  her  daughter  mount. 

"  Tell  papa,  when  he  comes  in  from 
Folthorpe's  not  to  wait  lunch  for  us,"  said 
the  young  lady. 


Hands  were  kissed,  whips  shaken,  and 
the  colonel  and  Miss  Cynthia  rode  off. 

They  did  not,  however,  take  the  road  to 
the  Dyke,  though  their  horses'  heads 
were  turned  at  first  in  that  direction,  but 
having  made  a  circuit  which  brought  them 
out  on  the  race-course,  pushed  on  at  a 
quicker  pace  than  usual  through  the  little 
village  of  Ovingdean  ;  nor'did  they  check 
their  speed  till  they  had  placed  the  hill 
beyond  Rottingdean  between  themselves 
and  Brighton.  As  Miss  Cynthia  express- 
ed no  surprise  at  riding  in  that  direction 
instead  of  the  one  spoken  of,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  their  present  route  was 
preconcerted ;  indeed,  the  first  words  that 
Colonel  Liptrap  uttered  as  they  walked 
their  horses  down  the  slope  put  the  ques- 
tion beyond  all  doubt. 

"  You  fear  not,  Cynthia,"  he  said,  ••  to 
share  the  destiny  of  one  who  has  nought 
but  the  sword  he  wears  to  carve  his  way 
to  fortune  ?" 

"  Fear !"  she  exclaimed."  "  I  glory 
in  my  choice." 

"Let us  push  on  then,  dearest,"  re- 
turned her  lover,  "  for  the  steamer  leaves 
Newhaven  at  three,  and  there  are  some 
matters  which  must  be  settled  before  we 
go  on  board." 

If  any  one  had  witnessed  the  rate  at 
which  they  did  "push  on"  he  never  would 
have  supposed  that  the  active  colonel  and 
the  "  shattered"  invalid  were  the  same 
person.  I  shall  leave  them  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  while  I  mention  one  or 
two  things  that  took  place  about  the  same 
time  at  Brighton. 

"  Is  Mr.  Martingale  at  home  ?"  inqui- 
red a  very  neatly  dressed  man  with  a  pair 
of  quick,  searching  grey  eyes,  as  the 
house-door  opened  in  Sunshine- crescent 
in  answer  to  a  gentle  ring  at  the  bell. 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  butler's  reply, 
"  master  is  hout" 

"  Where  can  I  find  him  ?" 

"  Probberly,  sir,  at  Folthorpe's  Libery : 
master  mostly  goes  there  of  a  morning  to 
read  the  papers." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  you 
can  say  Mr.  Jones  called."  And  he  walk- 
ed away. 

Mr.  Martingale  was  reading  the  papers, 
as  his  butler  supposed.     He  was  deeply 
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engrossed  by  one  of  u  our  own  corres- 
pondent's" letters  in  the  Times,  when  a 
slight  pressure  on  his  elbow  caused  him 
to  look  up.  Mr.  Jones,  with  the  keen 
grej  eyes,  stood  before  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Martingale," 
be  ?aid,  *'  but  when  you  have  quite  finish- 
ed the  paper  I  wish  to  say  something  ra- 
ther important  to  you." 

"God  bless  me  !"  said  Mr.  Martingale, 
struck  by  the  stanger's  manner,  "  impor- 
tant !  I'm  at  your  service  I" 

"Not  here,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  in  an 
under  tone ;  "  outside,  if  you  please." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  street,  turned 
into  the  Pavillion  Gardens,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tingale followed. 

"  Now,  sir,  what  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Mar- 
tingale, when  they  were  quite  alone. 

44  Jou  are  acquainted  with  a  person 
aimed  Liptrap,  I  think  ?" 

44  To  be  sure  I  am  1  and  a  fine  fellow 
he  is!  Colonel  Liptrap.  Just  come  home 
from  abroad/' 

"  Not  very  long,"  replied  Mr.  Jones. 

44  Do  yon  happen  to  know  where  he  is 
now  ?" 

"  Where  ?  Here,  I  suppose,  in  Brigh- 
ton; he  dined  with  me  yesterday.  Ex- 
pect to  see  him  at  dinner  again  to-day." 

"  I  think  you  will  be  disappointed," 
■aid  Mr.  Jones.  -What  o'clock  is  it 
now?" 

"HI  tell  you.  Eh?  what's  this?  I 
must  have  left  my  watch  at  home.  Odd 
I  should  forget  it.  Oh,  it's  striking  now, 
-4  One,  '—that's  it.    Well  ?" 

"  At  three  o'clock  the  Flyaway  steamer 
leaves  Newhaven  for  Dieppe." 

"  What's  that  to  me  ?"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
tingale, somewhat  impatiently. 

"  A  good  deal,"  returned  Mr.  Jones, 
coolly.  "  Your  daughter  and  •  ColoneV 
Liptrap  mean  to  be  off  in  it" 

44  God  bless  me !  You  don't  saj  so !  How 
do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  met  them  on  their  way  there  an 
hoar  ago." 

"  We'll  take  a  fast  horse  and  fly,  sir," 
he  said ;  "we  can  get  there  in  little  more 
than  an  hour.  To  satisfy  you,  sir,  I  may 
as  well  mention  that  I'm  the  head  of  the 
Brighton  Detectives.  I've  just  a  question 
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to  ask  at  your  house  as  we  go  along,  and 
thon  we'll  be  off  in  earnest." 

He  bundled  Mr.  Martingale  into  the  fly 
and  they  drove  to  Sunshine-crescent.  Mr. 
Jones  requested  permission  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Martingale. 

"  Have  you  missed  any  trinkets  lately, 
ma'am  ?"  he  inquired. 

Mrs.  Martingale  was  rather  u  flushed" 
by  the  question,  but  would  go  up  stairs 
and  see.  In  less  than  a  minute  she  came 
down  again.  An  emerald  necklace  and  a 
pair  of  diamond  earrings  were  gone ! 

"  Have  you  found  your  watch,  sir  V 
asked  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Martingale,  who  had  been  hunting 
about,  confessed  he  had  not. 

"  I  thought  it  was  likely,"  observed  Mr. 
Jones.  "  Now  then,  sir,  we've  no  time  to 
lose." 


The  fiery-faced  pikeman  at  Newhaven- 
bridge  must  have  been  rather  astonished 
at  the  peremptory  tone  in  which  he  was 
ordered  to  fling  open  his  gate  as  a  horse 
and  fly  coming  from  Brighton  dashed  up 
at  full  speed. 

"  I  can  see  the  boat,"  said  Mr.  Jones, 
as  they  crossed  the  bridge  and  turned 
sharp  round  towards  the  pier-head ;  4,her 
steam  is  up,  but  we've  got  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.    We  shall  do  it." 

The  bell  was  ringing  "on  shored  when 
the  Detective,  closely  followed  by  Mr. 
Martingale,  put  his  foot  on  the  ladder. 
Mr.  Jones  was  on  deck  in  an  instant,  nor 
was  Mr.  Martingale  long  behind  him.  A 
quick  glance  satisfied  the  former  that 
44  the  parties"  he  wanted  were  not  there. 
He  dived  into  the  state  cabin ;  Mr.  Mar- 
tingale rolled  down  "  the  companion"  af- 
ter him.  Before  he  was  well  on  his  legs, 
the  grasp  of  the  Detective  was  firmly  fix- 
ed on  the  collar  of  the  .Crimean  Hero. 

14  Reginald  1"  screamed  Miss  Cynthia, 
44  what  means  this  daring  man  ?  Ah,  my 
father  1" 

"  So,  Mr.  Liptrap,"  said  the  Detective, 
"  you've  been  at  it  again.  I'll  trouble  you 
for  that  red  morocco  case  in  your  breast 
pocket.  And  while  you're  about  it,  you 
may  as  well  hand  over  this  gentleman's 
gold  repeater.    When  you've  done  that, 
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you'll  be  good  enough  to  oome  back  with 
me  to  Brighton." 

"What!  have  you  arrested  the  colo- 
nel ?"  shouted  Mr.  Martingale. 

"  Colonel !"  replied  Mr.  Jones.  "  He 
isn't  half  so  much  of  a  colonel  as  you 
are.  He  calls  himself  Reginald  Liptrap, 
does  he  T  Well,  I  know  him  by  one  or 
two  other  names.  What  do  you  think  of 
Joseph  Crowbar,  alias  Hannibal  Brown, 
alias  Billy  the  Smasher  ?  ' 


n 


Why,  what  is  he  then?    J  took  him 

for  a  Crymean  Hero  !" 

"  A  Crymean  Hero  !    He's  just  oome 

back  from  Australia  I    Hi's  a  Ticket  op 

Leate I" 

»  *  *  * 

I  draw  a  veil  over  the  agencies  of  Miss 
Cynthia  Martingale.  As  more  than  one 
eloquent  writer  has  said,  "  they  may  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  described.1' 


GOOD-BYE. 

GoodVbye :  in  earnest  now  'tis  said : 

You've  pressed  my  hand  and  passed  away, 
Those  happy  hours  are  cold  and  dead, 

Poor  memory  shrinks  back  from  the  day : 
I  loved  you  I  all  the  love  poured  out 

Since  earth  was  made  a  stage  and  grave 
Is  poor  beside  it — and  I  doubt 

If  you  returned  me  what  I  gave! 

Why  did  I  love  you  so !  0  why 

Give  my  whole  heart  to  you  and  leave 
No  force  to  struggle  when  the  die 

Was  thrown ;  for  now  the  fates  do  weave 
The  terrible  woof  which  bears  you  far 

0  purest ! — far  to  other  lands:      * 
But  thou  shalt  be  my  guiding  star — 

With  diamond  eyes  and  snowy  hands* 
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As  I  sit  here  alone  in  my  silent  room, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  new  and  untried 
jetr,  I  feel  as  though  the  Past  were  per- 
sonally present  speaking  to  me,  and  my 
thoughts  dwell  first  upon  her  image- 
then  upon  that  Future  which  will  in  turn 
assume  her  form,  though  doubtless  in  a 
different  costume :— and  dreaming  thus, 
like  the  thoughtful  Bachelor  of  Ik  Mar- 
Tel,  that  tenderest  of  poets,  to  whom 
health  and  happiness !  I  lean  my  feet 
upon  the  fender,  and  so  plunge  my 
thoughts  as  I  have  said  into  the  coming 
hours,  or  back  into  the  beautiful  and  no- 
ble Part. 

I  say,  like  the  Bachelor  of  the  "  Rev- 
eries'—bow my  fire  of  logs  is  hissing 
and  singing,  as  the  flames  liok  with  fiery 
tongues  the  piled  up  sticks!  like  the  Bach- 
elor, for  I  too,  am  a  bachelor;  and  it  is  fit 
that  I  should  be  such,  if  I  would  look  with 
appreciative  eyes  upon  the  lovely  Past. 
Do  you  know  what  that  Past  resembles, 
ai  it  comes  to  me,  here  in  my  antique 
chamber,  whereon  settle  down  the  shades 
of  night,  around  which  the  winds  sweep- 
ing over  frozen  woods,  and  great  wide 
beta  of  snow,  sob  evermore,  or  rather 
laugh  with  a  low  thoughtful  laughter  ? 
The  Past  comes  to  me,  as  a  beautiful  and 
tender  maiden  with  long  sunny  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  delicate  hands — hands  holding 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  golden  fruits — the 
flowers  and  fruits  of  that  most  loving 
time  which  now  has  slipped  away  from 
me.    Upon  her  parted  lips  a  tender  smile 
lies— flitting  and  delicate  as  the  foam  on 
the  wave;  and  with  her  lustrous  glances, 
she  seems  to  invite  me  to  return  with 
her,  into  her  sweet  domain — promising,  I 
think,  to  show  me  nought  but  sunshine. 
Beautiful,  bright  maiden  of  my  dreams, 
kin  would  I  go  with  you  again  into  your 
fair  land  of  Fairy— fain  would  I  follow 
you,  as  beckoning  with  a  brilliant  smile 
now,  and  a  pointed  finger,  you  move 
slowly  towards  the  gloom.    So  lovely  are 
you,  and  so  dear  that  I  am  sure  I  should 
see  nothing  there  but  sunshine— I  am 
certain,  very  certain,  that   you  would 
kindly  hide  the  shadowy  valleys  into 
which,  obeying  my  great  Master's  will, 


I  descended,  feebly,  and  faintly,  dragging 
trembling  steps — I  am  certain  you  would 
lead  me  only  over  sunny  hills,  blooming 
with  the  richest  vintage  and  the  noblest 
forests — all  upland  lit  by  beams  of  suns 
and  stars  from  which  the  great  tranquil 
heavens  would  shine  on  me,  clear  and 
beautiful  and  hopeful.  But  would  it  not 
be  labor  lost?  The  Present  is  so  happy, 
holds  so  little  to  annoy  me !  The  faces 
now  around  me  are  as  fair  and  friendly 
as  those  other  faces  of  my  memory;  and, 
thus  seeing  them,  I  am  content. 

Free  for  some  tranquil  hours  from  that 
treadmill  which  the  world  calls  business, 
I  breathe  the  old  serene  and  rosy  at- 
mosphere—I  believe  in  something  more 
important  than  the  ethics  of  /per  cents 
and  dividends — I  am  absolutely  free,  and 
revel  in  my  liberty.  In  this  old  apart- 
ment, wherein  one  whom  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with — very  intimately — wrote 
you  down  his  fancies  "  Shadows  of  the 
Pine  Forest"  and  "News  from  Farnien- 
teland"  and  other  idle  pages — here  while 
my  good  log  fire  is  making  merry  music 
for  me,  as  in  other  years — here  I  will 
gladly  sit,  and  only  give  a  few  thoughts 
to  the  Past,  living  in  preference,  in  the 
happy  Present  or  the  Future. 

Another  year  is  thus,  almost  dead. 
What  a  year  of  wars  it  has  been  1  Not 
only  in  the  Crimea  yonder  where  the 
Russian  bear  and  the  British  lion  grap- 
ple in  a  mortal  embrace,  but  elsewhere, 
and  in  other  conflicting  scenes  of  thought, 
philosophy,  and  religion.  The  brave 
New  Year  inherits  many  heart  burnings*, 
a  thousand  struggles  yet  to  be.  Much 
requisite  is  it  that  the  youth,  whose 
strength  as  yet  is  in  the  bud,  should 
brace  himself  to  meet  the  shocks  of  ad- 
verse policies  and  creeds — should  come 
to  manhood  and  full  vigor  early,  for  the 
war  of  bitter  and  discordant  passions  and 
opinions. 

Let  us  trust  that  his  strength  will  be 
sufficient: — that  all  yet  will  be  well. 

M  And  all  it  well,  though  faith  and  form, 
Be  sundered  in  the  night  of  fear, 
Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that  hear 

A  deeper  voice  across  the  rtor-— " 
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a  voice  "  proclaiming  social  truth  shall 
spread" — that  old  forms  of  error  shall  be 
scattered  and  dispersed  like  mist,  met  by 
the  burning  and  piercing  rays  of  morn- 
ing— that  the  bells  of  the  New  Year 
shall  ring  in  a  purer  reign  of  peace, 
goodwill,  and  love,  and  happiness.  We 
say  to  thoso  bells  of  the  New  Tear,  as 
did  the  poet : 

"  Ring  out  the  grief  that  naps  the  mind 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more, 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind! 

M  Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blotnl 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite, 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  lore  of  gond." 

Sitting  here  in  my  quiet  room,  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  brave  New  Year,  and 
while  those  bells  of  Tennyson  are  ring- 
ing, I  utter  my  silent  prayer  that  this 
young  year  we  take  by  the  hand,  upon 
whose  lands  we  place  our  feet,  may  be 
serene  and  lovely — a  time  of  innocence, 
and  joy,  and  sunshine — a  May-day  radi- 
ant with  all  the  flowers  of  peace  and 
goodness — in  which  birds  shall  sing,  and 
waters  flow,  and  the  great  universe  of 
Qod  put  off,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  foul 
taint  which  one  man's  disobedience  im- 
posed upon  itl 

So,  sitting  in  my  good  old  room,  where 
often  in  past  years  I  have  pondered,  I 
greet  the  New  Year  young  and  brilliant, 
and  God  speed  him  on  his  way.  May  he 
go  on  crowned  with  flowers,  and  nothing 
mar  his  fresh  and  prosperous  career; 
may  all  his  acts  be  pure;  and  heaven 
•mile  upon  his  end  I 

Crackle  1  oracklel  crackle! 

That  is  the  sound  of  my  good  wood 
fire,  clasping  and  illuminating  the  last 
few  twigs  that  have  escaped  its  embrace. 

I  said  I  would  not  follow  the  beckoning 
arm,  the  pointed  finger,  of  the  little  mai- 
den, who  came  to  me  an  hour  ago,  and 
tempted  me  to  leave  the  Present,  and  ac- 
company her  into  her  own  domain,  the 
Past.  But,  now  she  comes  again — her 
brow  decked  around  with  fairest  flowers— 
but  seventeen  rose  buds  I  should  say,  the 
number  of  her  years — with  fingers  yet 
more  delicate  and  tender,  with  lips  that 


whisper  dearer  secrets.  She  takes  me  by 
the  hand,  and  loans  her  head  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  her  sunset  curUi  are  rip- 
pling above  my  heart,  and  I  am  con- 
quered. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  dream  ?  To 
dream,  with  the  Past  around  you  still, 
embracing  you,  and  imprinting  as  it  were 
upon  your  lips,  warm  kisses  ?  Have  you 
experienced  that  joy  which  few  on  earth 
can  taste,  the  full  realisation  of  the 
splendid  and  rejoiceful  Past?  Here  in 
my  room,  whose  slowly  dying  fire  and 
gathering  gloom  admonish  me,  that  soon 
the  clock  will  herald  the  New  Year  ;— 
here,  as  I  sit  and  ponder,  or  rather 
dream — all  the  far  past  comes  up  again, 
and  once  again  I  live  in  its  scenes  of 
beauty  and  delight.  Again  shine  on  me 
all  those  lovely  faces  which  shed  light 
upon  my  path,  and  made  me  richer  than 
the  Emperors  of  the  East— again  I  am 
happy  and  surrender  all  my  thoughts  to 
dreams. 

So  I  sit  through  the  long  hours  it 
seems — for  the  quick  minutes  are  so 
many  years: — and  thus  I  recall  the 
scenes  of  other  and  most  happy  times. 
The  present  with  its  Christmas  mimes  and 
pastimes — its  brilliant  eyes  and  graceful 
forms — is  not  less  merry  and  entrancing, 
because  the  past  is  happy  too.  In  that 
past  I  walked  over  flowery  fields  and  by 
the  margins  of  clear  brooks,  with  danc- 
ing waters,  and  my  days  flew  by  on  wings 
of  down. 

Dreaming  here  in  my  silent  room  I 
live  ail,  over  again  ;  and  with  my  hand 
upon  my  brow,  feel  there  those  delicate 
fingers  of  the  little  maiden  I  have  spoken 
of — the  radiant  Past — and  so  return  my 
thanks  for  hours  of  happiness — for  all 
the  happy  scenes  of  the  old  year,  which 
is  dying  yonder  as  a  dream. 

Well,  welll  welll 

The  moment  which  shall  terminate  this 
brilliant  year — brilliant  and  beautiful 
with  all  its  grief  and  sorrows,  which 
thank  heaven  were  alleviated  by  a  tender 
hand — the  last  hour  of  the  year  expires, 
the  moments  creep— the  log  fire  dies 
away,  and  with  the  sighing  wind  in  the 
tall  oaks  is  mingled  the  silent  crumbling 
of  the  white  embers. 
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My  room  grows  cold,  aid  night  begins 
to  settle  down  more  densely  on  the  earth. 
The  New  Tear  comes  in  darkly — but 
brightly  too.  Let  us  not  sigh  for  the 
past,  nor  shrink  from  the  coming  hours. 
Old  year,  I  pledge  you  in  an  empty  glass, 
made  of  imaginary  crystal — but  the  li- 
quid flashes  through  my  veins  and  warms 
my  heart.  Goodbye!  With  all  your 
joys,  goodbye! — Goodbye !  With  all  your 
griefs  goodbye !    You  have  played  your 


part — the  New  Tear  comes  in  singing. 
Sing  on,  New  Year,  and  celebrate  your 
strength. '  I  welcome  you,  and  take  your 
hand,  and  say  to  you  that  you  too  are  but 
one  more  step  by  which  the  pure  heart 
mounts  to  heaven — your  merry  bells  are 
only  far  off  echoes  of  that  anthem  which 
shall  ring  in  with  a  thunder  peal  the 
thousand  years  of  peace — the  years  of 
Christ  the  Lof  d ! 


"  0  THE  DEEP,  DEEP  SKIES  OP  JUNE." 

0  the  deep,  deep  skies  of  June ! 

And  the  glory  of  a  face 
Like  the  dawning  joy  of  the  harvest  moon 

And  the  light  of  summer  days! 
0  the  warm,  warm  skies  of  June ! 

And  the  white  clouds  on  the  blue ! 
And  the  airs  that  seem  to  faint  and  swoon— 

And  the  heart  forever  true ! 

0  speak  to  me  from  the  air  ! 

0  speak  to  my  heart  again ! 
Than  the  snowy  foam  more  fair, 

More  sweet  than  the  lisping  rain ! 
Like  the  dear,  dear  love  impressed 

By  my  own  dear  mother's  kiss — 
When  a  little  babe  I  sank  to  rest 

On  her  breast  in  a  sleep  of  bliss ! 

As  dear  but  as  far  away ! 

And  my  heart  sinks  down  and  faints — 
0  glory  that  would  not  stay 

Like  the  light  on  Raphael's  saints ! 
For  never  again  shall  the  deep 

White  cloud-scattered  skies  of  June 
Droop  down  on  my  innocent  sleep 

Under  love's  own  harvest  moon  ! 

Bat  the  heart  forever  true, 

It  is  drifting  to  heaven  fast — 
And  though  I  may  dream  and  cry  for  you 

Yet  I  sink  to  sleep  at  last! 
Yes,  I  sink  to  sleep  and  the  light 

Of  a  far  off  beautiful  shore 
Shines  on  my  brow ;  and  I  pass  through  the  night 

And  we  meet  to  part  no  more. 
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Why  may  not  Truth  be  pursued  ?  Why, 
to  even  many  delicate  and  cultivated 
minds — men  of  literature  and  taste — does 
the  formal  and  systematic  prosecution  of 
truth  come  with  no  authority  or  attrac- 
tion, and  without  awakening  any  impulse 
or  sympathy  that  would  appeal  to  the 
human  spirit  with  a  power  *and  an  emo- 
tion that  is  profounder  than  almost  any 
other  that  touches  or  inspires  the  heart 
or  the  intellect  ?  Confident  we  are,  that 
this  idea  of  deliberately,  and  on  any  ex- 
tended system,  embarking  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  truth,  is  one  which  even  those  who 
(to  certain  degrees)  are  unconsciously  en- 
gaged in  it,  would,  many  of  them,  brand 
as  Utopian  and  enthusiastical  and  unwor- 
thy the  cautious  and  enlarged  experience 
of  this  19th  century. 

We  think  the  idea  would  be  esteemed 
visionary,  and  that  not  perhaps  from  any 
well-matured  and  well-digested  conside- 
ration of  what  would  legitimately  be  pro- 
posed in  any  such  attempt,  but  rather 
from  some  undefined  sense  of  some  idle 
speculation,  which  had  already  proved 
unprofitable  in  the  hands  of  the  Ancients 
and  among  the  dialectic  philosophers  of 
the  middle  ages. 

We  all  know  very  well,  particularly 
among  the  inquirers  of  the  Grecian  phi- 
losophy, what  earnest  and  protracted  ef- 
forts the  human  mind  made  to  solve  the  in- 
numerable problems  that  pressed  it  up  on 
every  side  in  those  early  days.  The  ear- 
lier Greeks  knew  scarcely  anything ;  and 
from  Thales  and  Anaximander  of  Mile- 
tus, to  Pythagoras  and  his  immediate 
followers,  the  whole  world  of  physical 
and  moral  science  presented  just  the  con- 
fusion that  the  sensible  objects  around 
,him  would  be  invested  with  to  a  blind 
man  who  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
possessed  of  his  vision.  The  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  for  example,  and  the  countries 
lying  around,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Carthage,  Kyrene,  &c.,  on  the  African 
coast ;  Sicily,  Italy,  perhaps  the  distant 
Tartessus,  with  some  other  places,  and 
his  own  country,  was  all  an  Athenian,  in 
the  time  of  Peisistratus,  knew  of  Geogra- 
phy.   Of  navigation  he  knew  still  less, 


never,  (and  this  was  the  case  even  in  the 
height  of  their  civilization,)  except  for  a 
day  or  so,  losing  sight  of  the  shore.  Py- 
thagoras began  to  cultivate  a  little  Geo- 
metry and  the  science  of  numbers.  Met- 
aphysical philosophy  was  just  beginning 
to  attract  attention,  and  politics  or  me- 
chanical philosophy  was  no  farther  ad- 
vanced. 

Surely  all  honor  is  due  to  those  ex- 
plorers of  these  unknown  seas,  who  first, 
in  whatever  blindness  or  feebleness,  com- 
mitted their  unprovided  barks  to  the  cur- 
rents, and  winds.  Was  it  nothing  that 
those  who  followed  them  accomplished  ? 
Independent  of  whatever  results  had  been 
obtained  in  physical  scienee,  and  of  the 
amazing  development,  under  the  magical 
breath  of  the  Athenian  genius,  in  every 
department  of  the  fine  arts,  the  transition 
in  morals,  from  Xenophanes  to  Socrates, 
or  from  Anaximander  to  Plato,  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind.  Though  Socrates  (as  is 
contended)  were  himself  but  of  the  So- 
phists, and  like  Xenophanes,  or  perhaps 
like  any  other  Grecian  philosopher,  one 
of  the  sceptics,  still  the  scepticism  of 
Socrates,  and  those  questionings  of  na- 
ture to  which  his  fine  intellect  could  find 
no  response,  was  a  very  different  scepti- 
cism from  that  Cimmerian  darkness 
which  invested  all  the  firmament  of  the 
philosopher  of  Kolophon.  It  was  no  in- 
considerable step  from  that  glimmering 
of  philosophy,  which  first  began  only  to 
divest  all  the  objects  in  nature  of  Perso- 
nality and  Intelligence,  to  that  fuller  blaze 
of  uninspired  reason  which  had  strength- 
ened the  mental  eye  to  bear  with  a  steady 
gaze  the  light  of  Revelation. 

Traduce  not  then  the  heathen  philoso- 
phy, let  us  not  think  it  was  yet  all  in 
vain ;  those  straining  eyes  caught  at  last 
the  celestial  battlements,  and  where  the 
barks  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  foundered, 
the  track  of  truth  was  marked  out  so  far, 
and  the  fragments  were  beacons  to  Justin 
and  Tertullian,  and  Origen  and  Augus- 
tine. 

Had  we  then  no  farther  guarantees  of 
success  than  the  Ancients  had,  still  no 
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man  ought  hastily  to  condemn  as  idle  and 
unprofitable,  the  teachings  of  the  Acade- 
my or  the  Garden,  as,  indisputably,  the 
Greeks  not  only  arrived  by  these  inqui- 
ries at  the  most  practical  results,  but 
acted  at  the  same  time  in  conformity  with 
what  every  judicious  and  well-balanced 
mind  would  feel  bound  to  do  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  there  is  this 
marked  difference  in  the  period  of  Greek 
and  Roman  culture ;  there  was  an  avow- 
ed and  constant  effort  to  prosecute,  in 
every  direction,  truth  in  all  its  relations ; 
and  in  the  civilization  of  modern  times, 
we  gee. hardly  any  similar  or  adequate 
attempt? 

We  do  not  mean  that  Science  is  not 
prosecuted ;  we  do  not  mean  that  Politics 
has  not  been  developed ;  or  that  in  this  or 
that  department,  great  results,  have  not 
been  obtained.  We  mean  this:  That 
Troth  as  such,  Truth  in  its  highest  and 
widest  acceptations — as  it  is  manifested, 
beyond  and  above  any  particular  branch 
of  it,  in  its  more  comprehensive  forms, 
Truth  as  it  seems  to  us  it  was  cherished 
and  sought  after  by  the  finer  heathen 
minds,  has  not,  to  any  general  extent, 
been  pursued  in  modern  times.  This  may 
be,  perhaps,  too  broad  a  statement.  But 
we  may  certainly  say  this  much :  a  desire 
to  acquire  and  embrace  in  every  direction 
whatever  we  can  discover  to  be  true,  does 
not  characterise  the  intellect  of  this  coun- 
try and  this  age,  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
may  be  affirmed  of  the  ancient  world. 
We  state  it  in  this  form,  to  cut  off  various 
questions  which  might,  perhaps,  be  start- 
ed by  some,  though  they  may  not  occur  to 
others. 

We  think  that  the  expression,  "the 
pursuit  of  truth/'  if  used  now  in  any  com- 
pany of  respectable  intelligence,  would 
hardly  leave  any  particular  or  defined 
impression.  It  seems  to  us,  that  there 
are  many  who  look  at  it  only  in  some  in- 
distinct connection  with  Ancient  Philoso- 
phy, and  unsuccessful  speculation,  with- 
out any  idea,  that  it  can  now  be  regard- 
ed as  a  "living  question/'  and  as  a 
sort  of  something  that  faded  away  with 
the  Realism  and  Mysticism  of  many  cen- 
turies ago.     Perhana  many  an  intelli- 


gent mind,  when  he  hears  anything 
about  Truth,  connects  it  only  with  the 
name  of  Plato  or  Epictetus,  or  Cicero, 
and  the  whole  subject  is  dismissed  from 
the  thoughts  as  lying  in  those  shadowy 
precincts  which  must  ever  baffle  the  re- 
gard and  the  scrutiny  of  our  feeble 
vision.  He  is  apt  to  fancy  something 
Utopian,  on  the  mention  of  truth — some- 
thing unreal — something  having  an  exis- 
tence only  in  the  region  and  realm  of 
abstract  and  the  speculative.  We  there- 
fore think,  that  many  persons  have  no 
definite  conception  on  this  subject — no 
specific  ideal,  when  they  eulogise  truth. 
They  do  not  feel — and  they  speak  with- 
out meaning  anything.  The  immediate 
objects  of  sense  are  so  strong,  that  in 
most  persons,  anything  on  the  horizon 
assumes  no  shape, — and  if  a  cloud  hangs 
over  it,  or  a  mist  is  around  it,  then  even 
a  philosophic  mind  may  be  averted 
from  regarding  it,  and  where  many  have 
failed,  the  most  earnest  despair  of  de- 
fining it. 

It  is  therefore  true  hi  a  sense,  that 
the  world  has  ceased  to  seek  after  truth. 
In  the  marble  porticoes  of  our  business 
marts,  and  beneath  the  verdure  of  our 
quiet  squares,  no  youth  assemble  to  seek 
for  truth.  The  inquiry  seemed  to  die, 
when  the  beautiful  columns  of  Greece 
were  broken,  and  the  majesty  of  Rome 
was  overturned. 

Education  is  well  recognized  as  one  of 
the  great  elements  of  this  wonderful 
country.  Side  by  side  with  the  Church 
and  the  Factory,  the  Public  School  is 
everywhere  dotting  the  land.  Ah  1  little 
do  we  know  what  Education  means! 
Little  do  we  apprehend  the  ample  and 
far-reaching  significance  of  this  all-com- 
prehending and  many-sided  word.  Edu- 
cation is  truth.  It  is  not  reading  and 
writing :  it  is  not  Arithmetic  and  Gram- 
mar :  it  is  not  Classic  Languages :  it  is 
not  Geometry  or  Natural  Scienee — Histo- 
ry— Philosophy— or  Divinity: — but  Truth. 
To  know  the  truth.  And  who  can  know 
it?  Who,  with  the  dissolving  visions 
retiring  from  every  summit,  can  know 
where  to  turn  ? 

This  is  the  great  object  of  education — 
the  great  end  of  philosophy.    There  is 
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something  exceedingly  fine  and  touching 
in  the  spectacle  of  one  of  those  ancient 
men — Socrates  for  example — seeking  to 
find  out  the  truth.  Darkling  like  the 
Miltonio  orb  in  search  of  some  auspicious 
beam  I  How  many  a  noble  mind  in  that 
far-gone  time  looked  forth  for  the  light  1 
How  many  a  wistful  spirit  strained  upon 
the  shadowy  and  impenetrable  air  I  How 
many  a  reverend  and  weary  old  man 
sank  down  without  finding  the  object  of 
a  life-long  search  I  How  many  an  ingen- 
uous youth  hung  around  those  sages, 
thinking  that  they  must  catch  some  ray  I 
.  But  Philosophy  proper  has  now  no 
such  missien.  It  makes  now  no  such  in- 
quiry. It  looks  neither  up,  nor  into  the 
depths  below.  No  man  asks,  what  is 
truth?  It  coldly  classifies  the  mental 
states,  and  coldly  discourses  on  the  af- 
fections, and  coldly  considers  our  "  rela- 
tions to  the  Deity" — and  there  it  stops. 
That  is  Moral  Philosophy.  It  has  no 
power.  It  is  dust  and  ashes.  It  utters 
no  voice,  and  proclaims  no  action.  It  is 
a  cold  anatomy  of  the  mind,  that  leaves 
the  bones  as  it  found  them. 

Have  we  therefore  turned  away  from 
truth,  as  something  which  we  cannot 
compass— as  a  retreating  shadow  which 
must  ever  elude  us  ?  Is  it  so  that  those 
who  have  gone  before,  have  been  baffled 
in  such  a  way,  that  we  must  lie  down, 
and  gaze  no  longer  in  the  sky  ? 

Philosophy,  properly  so  called,  embra- 
ces all  truth.  Its  sweep  is  universal.  It 
is  the  knowledge  of  all  things.  Let  no 
man  decry  it  It  is  a  false  philosophy  that 
should  be  in  disrepute.  The  feebleness 
of  the  human  intellect  may  misdirect  this 
or  that  particular  scheme.  The  infirmity 
of  man's  powers  may  cloud  this  or  that 
particular  system.  But  there  is  not 
therefore  no  philosophy: — there  is  not 
therefore  no  truth.  And  if  we  mean  by 
philosophy  unwarranted  speculation, — 
then  is  philosophy  justly  vituperated — 
and  so-called  philosophers  justly  con- 
temned ;  but  if  we  speak  with  accuracy, 
and  would  entertain  the  term  after  its 
natural  import,  it  is  truth  itself,  and 
synonymous  with  truth — and  to  condemn 
one,  is  to  assail  the  other. 

What  nobler  end  therefore  than  phi- 


lo  sophy  ?  and  who  shall  deride  it  ?  And 
shall  it  be  abandoned?  Shall  this  one 
go  to  his  merchandise — and  this  one  to 
his  farm — and  this  one  to  his  marriage — 
and  shall  none,  with  a  wistful  and  anx- 
ious eye,  lift  up  upon  the  universe,  some 
yearning  aspiration  for  the  true  and 
beautiful  ? 

What  then  should  a  man  do?  Take 
our  own  country.  What  are  our  most 
'distinguished'  men— and  our  'prom- 
ising, young  men  mostly  engaged  about  ? 
What  are  they  doing  ?  The  best  of  them 
are,  if  you  choose,  seeking  far  and  wide 
for  the  treasures  of  knowledge — storing 
their  minds  with  all  that  in  any  manner 
will  give  new  strength  or  new  power  to 
their  ever-active  faculties.  This  one  in 
that  profession :  that  one  in  this :  all 
are,  in  some  individual  direction,  scour- 
ing every  path  of  inquiry,  and  sounding 
every  abyss  of  thought,  for  new  ideas  and 
new  conceits  and  new  considerations. 
The  physician  is  calling  in  the  help  of 
every  new  science:  the  astronomer  is 
gazing  with  new  intentness  into  the 
heavens :  the  mariner  is  tracing  all  the 
currents  of  the  ocean :  the  journalist  is 
widening  every  day  the  range  of  his  para- 
graphs :  the  savant  is  questioning  every 
aspect  of  nature :  the  lawyer  is  busy  in 
his  office :  the  politician  with  his  schemes : 
all  are  active  and  engrossed  in  pushing 
and  developing  this  or  that  particular 
pursuit.  In  such  a  manner  is  the  mind 
of  the  country  engaged.  Be  it  so.  Is 
there  nothing  else?  Has  any  one  looked 
out  on  the  fretting  waters  around  ?  Far 
away  into  the  dim  and  infinite  distance 
the  ever- agitated  tide  is  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  its  restless  pulse.  On  the  wa- 
tery expanse,  with  its  masted  tops,  passes 
proudly  by  the  Ship  of  life.  No  man 
comes  upon  its  decks.  Industry  and 
Ambition,  and  Love,  and  Science,  are 
busy  within,  but  no  votary  gazes  out  on 
the  sky  or  the  sea.  Whether  there  is  a 
beautiful  cloud  in  that,  or  the  sunlight  is 
falling  on  this,  no  eye  is  allured  to  ex- 
plore or  discover.  The  shining  waters, 
and  the  balmy  wind,  sparkle  and  sigh ; 
but  no  tranced  vision  and  no  raptured 
ear  are  touched  or  awakened  by  their 
magical    spell.     Or    if,    perchance,    a 
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darkening  shadow  ia  forming  aboye,  or 
the  breath  of  a  storm  is  rippling  the 
wares,  it  is  alike  unheeded,  and  unre- 
garded. 

Let  every  man  be  perfect  in  his  work ; 
let  him  ponder  well  all  the  lessons  of  his 
calling;  but  this  is  but  a  very  small  part 
of  what  a  mind  should  be  directed  to. 
The  wide  and  illimitable  universe  does 
invest  us,  and  it  becomes  us  to  read  it. 
And  every  man  has  this  spacious  realm 
before  his  boundless  vision.  The  undis- 
ooTered  signs  of  life  are  open  to  the  peru- 
aal  of  every  eye.  His  own  history,  his 
own  experience,  and  those  objects  that 
cross  and  re-cross  his  own  changing 
paths,  these  are  philosophy,  the  manifold 
and  innumerable  forms  of  truth. 

And  now  may  we  not  answer  how 
ahould  a  man  employ  his  mind  ? 

We  think  the  great  aim  of  a  man 
should  be  to  estimate  justly  the  relations 
of  all  the  objects  and  manifestations  of  the 
uuirtrse.  The  relations  of  things  to  each 
other.  Not  the  relations  of  different  sub- 
stances in  their  mutual  operations  on 
each  other ;  that  is  Chemistry.  Not  the 
relations  of  numbers ;  that  is  Arithmetic. 
Not  the  relations  of  the  celestial  objects; 
that  is  Astronomy.  Not  the  relations  of 
men  in  society;  that  is  law.  Not  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  operation  of  Forces ; 
that  is  Mechanical  Philosophy.  Not  those 
principles  which  bind  the  conscience  in 
the  intercourse  of  men ;  that  is  Ethics. 
But  the  relations  of  all  things.  Elements, 
numbers,  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens, 
physical  laws,  duties,  every  department 
of  knowledge,  natural  and  moral,  as  re- 
gard 8  every  period  of  time,  whatsoever 
can  be  reached  by  the  penetrating  and 
universal  sweep  of  the  mind,  all  is  the 
province  and  the  object  of  these  illimita- 
ble and  indestructible  faculties.  And  all 
this  not  merely  or  mainly  from  the  mys- 
terious treasures  of  a  certain  profound 
learning  which  can  only  be  gathered  by 
the  patient  researches  of  a  laborious  life, 
and  which  are  often  wholly  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  justness  of  thought,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  very  matters  so  carefully 
passed  in  review.  The  knowledge  we 
have  in  mind  is  not  from  books;  we  mean 
essentially ;  we  do  not  underrate  them ; 


but  they  aro  the  mere  subsidiaries,  falling 
like  the  rain  upon  the  meadows,  freshen- 
ing the  verdant  turf,  and  adding  a  new 
luxuriance  to  the  waving  grass ;  but  also, 
where  its  manifold  currents  are  not  gath- 
ered into  the  main  and  central  stream, 
inundating  and  destroying  what  it  was 
meant  to  fertilize.  A  man  must  after  all 
rely  upon  himself.  Every  intelligence 
must  fall  back  yet  on  its  own  responsible 
judgment.  It  is  just  the  exercise  of  this 
original  self-reasoning  faculty  that  we 
are  attempting  to  urge.  Beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  no  man  can  stand  in  the  place 
of  another.  His  own  individuality  must 
ultimately  act.  We  are  not  so  ignorant 
as  to  undervalue  learning.  We  will  not 
be  misunderstood.  But  we  are  only 
pressing  now  what  is  greater  than  books. 
They  will  furnish  materials;  they  will 
furnish  the  marbles ;  but  the  mind  must 
construct  them.  This  must  give  them 
form ;  this  must  hew  them  out  into  im- 
ages of  beauty. 

Gathering  from  every  quarter  all  the 
innumerable  elements  of  truth — looking 
upo,n  all  the  changing  and  variable  man- 
ifestations of  lifo — it  is  the  province  of 
the  intellect  to  put  these  things  together, 
and  discern  and  decipher  their  mysterious 
significance.  There  is  no  fact  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  universe.  And  every  pass- 
ing phenomenon,  every  unostentatious 
event,  fits  in  and  forms  a  part  of  one  in- 
ter-related and  complicated  whole.  To 
give  to  every  suoh  part  its  appropriate 
place,  to  realize  the  connection  between 
one  part  and  another,  to  apprehend  the 
import  of  many  such  parts  together,  to 
penetrate  the  general  and  united  myste- 
ry, this  is  the  aim  and  scope  of  Philoso- 
phy. The  apprehension  of  these  relations 
may  be  indefinitely  extended.  If  Art  is 
long,  Philosophy  is  infinite.  Day  by  day 
a  man  may  advance  yet  farther  and 
farther.  As  his  opinions  take  form,  the 
atmosphere  will  become  purer  and  purer. 
New  truth  will  dawn  successively  on  his 
vision,  new  meanings  will  cast  shadows 
on  the  path  of  his  inquiries,  mist  after 
mist  will  roll  away  from  his  mind,  object 
after  object  will  break  upon  his  eye, 
voices  from  afar  will  fall  upon  his  ear,' 
oloud  after  cloud  will  be  penetrated  with 
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light — it  may  be  the  very  curtain  itself 
shall  be  raised — and  the  scenes  beyond 
laid  open  to  the  view ! 

The  opinions  thus  carefully  and  patient- 
ly taken  up,  are  alone  what  can  go  to 
male  a  man  intelligent.  The  adoption 
of  these  opinions  we  regard  as  the  main 
and  primary  duty  in  life. 

As  we  have  stated,  they  must  ultimate- 
ly rest  on  the  mind's  own  action.  They 
cannot  be  taken  up.  At  the  same  time, 
the  materials  of  knowledge  should  be 
carefully  treasured.  They  should  be  col- 
lected from  every  department  of  learn- 
ing. All  that  a  mind  is  capable  of  di- 
gesting, should  be  possessed  and  appro- 
priated. Then  let  it  act.  And  rather  let 
the  knowledge  be  absent  than  the  power 
of  independent,  self-operating  mental  ac- 
tion. Be  rather  like  those  giants,  Foster 
and  Chalmers,  than  like  those  masses  of 
erudition  so  common  in  Germany. 

Thus  shall  a  man  estimate  in  some  in- 
considerable degree  the  varied  relations 
of  life's  involved  and  complicated  threads; 
by  gathering  painfully,  the  materials  he 
would  use ;  and  by  fairly  and  dispassion- 
ately and  reverently  and  earnestly  bend- 
ing his  spirit  to  contemplate  and  interpret 
them. 

Sometimes  when  we  have  gone  into  the 
silent  fields  and  looked  out  on  the  beauty 
of  nature,  and  the  peace  and  repose  and 
power  of  the  universe,  we  have  been  sq 
vividly  affected  with  the  greatness  and 
majesty  and  glory  of  the  world,  that  the 
pageant  of  the  earth  and  all  its  transitory 
pursuits  of  wealth,  of  pleasure,  of  honor, 
of  love,  have  vanished  into  air — thin  air 
— and  the  spirit  has  swept  away  into  the 
boundless  and  illimitable  realm  of  the  in- 
finite. And  then  some  surpassing  vision 
of  beauty  has  unfolded,  like  a  dream,  the 
whispers  and  the  joyance  of  some  unseen 
and  happier  delights,  and  wooed  away  the 
heart  to  a  something  better  and  greater 
than  this  fitful  life.  Who  has  not  expe- 
rienced this?  Who  has  not  known  the 
rapture  of  that  feeling  ?  Whom  have  not 
those  light  winds  touched,  and  the  specks 
in  the  distant  sky  affected  almost  to  tears? 
The  beauty  of  the  sky  (if  we  except,  per- 
haps, female  beauty,)  is,  we  think,  be- 
yond all  other  beauty;  and  from  its  quiet 


and  tranquil  depths,  with  a  sweet  and 
tender  love,  it  seems  sometimes  almost 
audibly  to  appeal  to  the  human  heart. 
All  nature  is  eloquent  with  a  voice.  It 
is  no  illusion.  A  man  is  better  when  he 
looks  on  anything  that  is  lovely  or  beau- 
tiful. He  is  better  when  the  keys  of 
some  harmonious  instrument  pour  forth 
upon  his  tranced  sense  their  treasures  of 
music.  The  verdant  trees,  the  ebbing 
waters,  or  an  evening  cloud,  or  any  form 
or  shape  or  image  of  beauty,  shall  they 
not  make  a  man  better?  Do  they  not 
lift  up  the  heart  to  some  holier  aspira- 
tion ?  awake  some  dead  and  dormant  im- 
pulse? quicken  some  pure  and  tender 
thought  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  all  a  fancy — a  wild,  no- 
tional, fantastical  caprice — but  we  have 
often  thought,  that  such  a  thing  as  music 
was  a  proof  in  some  sort  of  the  unseen 
and  invisible  world,  and  of  those  meta- 
physical ideas  of  a  future  existence,  and 
the  reality  of  a  God.  Is  there  not,  on 
every  fine  day,  a  power  in  the  visible 
heavens?  When  one  stands  upon  the 
shore,  and  looks  out  upon  the«ea,  is  there 
not  a  felt  sense  of  something — something, 
somewhere, — without  and  beyond— outly- 
ing and  over-reaching  this  sensible,  ac- 
tual presence — which,  in  some  sort,  the 
vista  before  him  of  the  wide  infinite  wa- 
ters, like  a  passing  vision,  flashes  upon 
the  spirit  ?  Who  has  not  felt  the  power 
of  some  noble  and  beautiful  woman? 
Who  has  not  looked  into  the  unfathomed 
eyes,  and  almost  perceptibly  discerned 
the  dividing  shadows  of  the  seen  and  the 
infinite  ?  And  when  some  strain  of  ce- 
lestial music  breaks,  like  the  voices  of 
the  blessed,  on  the  weary  and  burdened 
mind,  is  it  not  like  a  breath  from  the 
invisible  shores — the  very  movement  and 
the  ebb  of  the  illimitable  ocean  ? 

We  know  that  we  have  heard  strains  of 
music,  that  seemed  almost  to  link  the 
past  and  the  present — to  connect  us  in 
some  mysterious  way  with  some  happier 
time  and  better  scene.  It  was  the  moan- 
ing and  sad  complaint  of  some  great  joy 
lost — some  dire  calamity.  It  was  such  a 
lament  aB  Nature  might  have  taken  up 
at  the  Fall  of  Man  and  Ruin  in  Paradise* 
And  such  we  think  is  the  highest  music. 
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It  is  the  truthful  expression  of  nature. 

Or  rach  a  music  throws  us,  perhaps, 
on  the  Future,— or  more  correctly  still, 
perhaps,  simply  upon  the  Unseen,  and  in- 
spire* hope,  and  gives  assurance  of  Truth 
and  Beauty  and  the  Divine  Existence. 

Is  it  at  all  likely,  that  the  images  and 
conceptions  of  beauty  which  music  calls 
up,  could  arise  or  have  existence,  if  this 
present  ill-ordered  scene  involved  the 
whole  matter — if  those  images  and  con- 
ceptions had  no  ante-type  t  When  those 
exquisite  forms,  which  at  such  moments 
fill  the  mind,  give  so  much  pleasure,  and 
meet  with  so  much  approbation,  can  it  be 
that  the  fancy  (of  some  outlying  and 
higher  good)  is  all  an  illusion,  or  is 
it  not  something  that  the  immortal  spirit 
recognizes  as  true  t 

And  now  to  throw  the  eye  back,  whence 
we  have  been  so  long  straying: — Shall 
none,  therefore,  turn  away  sometimes 
from  the  mere  objects  before  them — from 
this,  that  and  the  other  busy  pursuit — 
and  look  out  upon  the  wider  circle, 
which  albeit  unvisited  by  sail,  or  plough, 
or  loom,  is  nevertheless  human,  and  of 
import  and  significance  to  whatever 
afecte  or  concerns  mankind  ? 

There  are,  we  presume,  very  few  men 
who  believe  that  a  period  of  seventy 
their  interests.  And  it^is  natural,  as  did 
years  will  cover  all  that  in  any  way  affects 
the  Ancients,  that  we  should  sound  occa- 
sionally those  far-off  waters.  Would  a 
European  ask  nothing  of  Asia  ?  or  an  In- 
dian nothing  of  China  ?  Oh !  if  one  could 
tell  us,  how  eagerly  would  we  ask  after 
oar  own  planetary  system!  Whether 
those  unvisitod  spheres  were  animated 
like  ours  with  beings  of  the  like  tene- 
ments of  clay  ?  Whether  any  strains  of 
sadness  broke  out  from  the  music  there  t 
Whether  toil,  and  struggle,  and  pain, 
and  broken  hope,  had  fallen  with 
blighting  touch  upon  their  sweet  atmos- 
phere?— Or  if  all  was  joy? — and  peace, 
and  hope,  and  universal  love  ? 

Shall  one,  therefore,  ask  no  question 
of  all  the  manifold  and  varied  universe? 
Shall  he  not  go  forth  in  some  sort  from 
hw  stocks,  or  his  books,  or  his  statues, 
or  his  wine,  or  his  horses,  and  lift  up  a 
yoke  over  the  waste  and  trackless  deep  ? 


Does  no  object  pass  in  the  illimitable 
distance,  to  which  he  might  cry  for  some 
tidings  of  that  dim  and  undiscovered 
land  ?  In  the  far  and  shadowed  depths 
can  he  descry  no  sign  that  gives  token  of 
the  dread  and  void  abyss  ? 

Our  subject  is  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
We  wish  that  every  young  man  in  our 
country  would  start  out  in  life  with  a 
simple  and  ardent  purpose  to  fill  his  men- 
tal vision,  in  his  pilgrimage  on  earth, 
with  the  largest  and  the  fullest  measure 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  That 
every  youthful  mind  would,  when  it  un- 
furls its  pinions  of  manhood,  attempt 
to  wing  its  way  deepest  into  the  blue 
ether  of  heaven.  Is  it  not  a  nobler  and 
a  better  sight  to  see  some  pure  and  un- 
clouded intellect  piercing  the  rich  cur" 
tain  of  the  sky,  than  to  see  some  stunted 
mind  climbing,  with  inverted  gaze,  the 
black  and  slippery  paths,  of  political  am- 
bition. 

We  have  asked,  what  were  our  young 
men  doing?  How  large  a  proportion 
embark  in  politics !  How  great  a  num- 
ber regard  this  as  the  only  avenue  to 
fame!  No  pursuit,  when  the  last  ac- 
count is  cost  up,  leaves  the  mind' so 
much  unimproved,  so  much  uninformed. 
The  moral  influence  would  be  still  worse. 
Politics  would  not  necessarily  leave  the 
mind  uncultivated.  For  this  we  might 
refer  to  the  English  statesmen',  and  those 
of  the  continent.  But  practically,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  certainly  does  so  in  this 
country.  We  appeal  to  the  public  men. 
We  venture  to  say,  that  the  editors,  the 
teachers,  the  professors,  and  the  clergy 
of  the  country  are  far  better  informed 
than  the  politicians  of  the  country,  even 
the  better  average.  But  even  the  boasted 
bar  is  miserably  deficient.  The  medical 
faculty  is  no  doubt  worse.  How  many 
lawyers  or  physicians  in  the  United 
States  are  acquainted  with  any  scientific 
subject?  How  many  of  them  could 
translate  a  simple  page  of  Herodotus? 
How  many  of  them  know  the  difference 
between  Plato  and  Coleridge?  How 
many  of  them  can  write  tolerably  even 
the  French  language?  How  many  of 
them  ever  heard  of  Jonathan  Edwards  ? 
How  many  of  them   know  the  mental 
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movements  of  the  age — or  ever  heard  of 
Hegel,  or  Auguste  Compte,  or  Proudhon, 
or  Sir  William  Hamilton  ?  No  doubt 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  as 
well  educated  as  any  in  the  world  ;  but 
the  remark  is  only  applicable  to  primary 
education  and  the  education  of  the 
masses.  In  the  higher  departments,  the 
ignorance  is  lamentable.  Witness  the 
South — the  boasted  South— the  South 
has  no  literature.  What  does  that  mean : 
why  simply  that  the  South  has  no  ideas. 
It  certainly  means  that  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  It  certainly  does  mean 
that  this  chivalrous  and  beautiful  land  is 
doing  nothing  to  impress  its  intellect  on 
the  movements  of  the  age.  That  it  is 
working  out  great  problems — that  it  is 
discharging  with  that  natural  ability 
which  so  eminently  characterizes  it  all 
the  work  immediately  before  it,  we  do 
not  deny.  But  we  do  deny  that  it  is  do- 
ing anything  beyond  those  mere  local 
concernments  that  demand  its  immediate 
attention.  We  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  its  intellectual  endowments — look  back 
at  the  past.  But  what  is  the  South  do- 
ing? What  questions  in  philosophy,  or 
theology,  or  touching  social  amelioration, 
or  science,  is  she  contributing  to  give 
form  to?  What  poems,  or  fictions,  or 
dissertations,  is  she  throwing  in  to  swell 
the  living  tide  of  current  thought? 
How  far  is  she  abreast  of  the  age  ?  How 
many  young  men  has  she  that  are  think- 
ing or  pondering  on  the  mystic  burden 
of  this  clouded  epoch  ? 

This  is  not  the  destiny  of  our  country. 
This  is  not  the  part  she  has  to  play  in 
the  "church  of  the  future."  This  gene- 
ration of  the  American  peoplo  are  to 
stand  out  now  as  the  leading  objects  in 
the  eye  of  the  age.  In  the  revolving 
cycle  of  empires,  the  Star  of  the  Orient 
is  now  pausing  over  us — and  jeered  at  as 
we  have  been,  and  uncultivated  as  we 
may  be  regarded — the  United  States  is  to 
come  forth  now  in  the  fore-front  and  the 
van  of  civilization  and  human  progress. 
The  star  of  empire— of  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  empire — is  as  palpably 
rising,  as  it  was  in  those  days  when  civil 
liberty,  and  a  reformed  faith,  and  indus- 
trial enterprise  gave  token  of  the  great- 


ness and  dominion  of  England.  The  en- 
ergetic and  intelligent  character  of  our 
people — the  amazing  wealth  that  is  ac- 
cumulating in  the  country;  its  wonderful 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  resour- 
ces ;  that  enormous  commercial  marine 
which  is  beyond  anything  the  world  has 
ever  seen ;  the  perfect  freedom  of  our  in- 
stitutions ;  the  great  extent  of  our  terri- 
tory, with  its  peculiar  geographical  posi- 
tion and  conformation ;  the  universal  and 
increasing  diffusion  of  education;  and 
above  all,  the  superior  individual  moral 
character  of  the  people ;  guarantee,  on  the 
principle  of  cause  and  effect,  did  not 
events  also  foreshadow  it,  the  pre-emi- 
nence and  supremacy  of  these  states. 
What  will  become  of  Europe  we  do  not 
know :  what  even  of  England  we  do  not 
know ;  but  that  they  shall  either  decay, 
or  go  through  grave  and  terrible  revolu- 
tions, we  have  no  doubt.  All  of  them 
have  to  be  reformed  ab  initio.  Political- 
ly, socially,  religiously — all  have  to  be 
taken  entirely  to  pieces.  This  is  not 
idle  democratic  bravura :  we  say  it  con- 
servatively ;  we  say  it  thoughfully.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  is  onwards.  Nulla  ves- 
tigia retrorsum.  Despotism,  Monarchy, 
Aristocracy,  Democracy — such  is  the  so- 
cial postulate.  There  is  no  stopping- 
place.  It  is  monstrous,  and  against  the 
sense  of  a  highly  civilized  age — that  a 
woman  or  a  man,  or  any  set  of  men, 
should  own  and  control  a  country.  Such 
a  country  cannot  go  forward.  The  only 
argument  is  against  the  violence  and  in- 
competency of  a  rabble.  Its  full  force 
is  profoundly  appreciated.  Its  evils  at 
this  moment  are  patent  to  every  Ameri- 
can. But  "command  the  children  of  Is- 
rael that  they  go  forward*'  Onward — 
and  still  onward :  we  cannot  go  back.  If 
that  does  not  save  the  human  race,  then 
nothing  will — nothing  but  an  immediate 
and  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity. 
Human  society  is  a  failure,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  confusion  ahead. 

Our  hope  is  this :  that  finally  all  the 
trash  and  drift-wood  that  were  necessari- 
ly carried  down  by  the  freshet  will  be 
thrown  off  against  the  banks,  and  the 
central  current  will  then  sweep  on  pure 
and  uncorrupted,  until  like  a  broad  and 
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majestic  river,  it  spreads  its  spacious  and 
ample  tide  upon  the  boundless  sea.  We 
may  hope  that  the  masses  will  day  by 
day  grow  more  and  more  intelligent,  and 
we  may  hope  that  humanity  will  become 
purer,  and  holier,  and  better. 

So  derelict  do  we  believe  the  educated 
elasses  of  the  country,  so  majestic  do  we 
believe  the  destiny  of  the  republic.  Is 
there  not  enough,  in  the  midst  of  such 
an  age,  to  stimulate  and  to  incite  to  the 
prosecution  of  truth  ?  Shall  not  the  very 
signals  of  empire  be  an  appeal  and  a 
call  to  every  member  of  the  Democracy, 
to  accomplish  and  to  fulfil  its  "most 
splendid  name  and  promise  V* 

Even  were  not  knowledge—as  it  is — 
"  its  own  exceeding  great  reward,"  there 
is  surely  much  to  thrill  and  to  touch  an 
ingenuous  spirit* 

We  reiterate  again  the  idea,  that  we 
regard  that  the  great  aim  of  each  man's 
life  should  be  the  formation  of  his  opin- 
ions. Now  this  is  no  easy  matter.  Nei- 
ther is  it  trivial  or  unpractical.  Any  one 
who  thinks  it  trivial  is  ignorant,  and  has 
not  reflected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  cer- 
tainly very  few  persons — even  when  we 
pass  into  the  thinking  minds— ever  sys- 
tematically give  attention  to  the  forma- 
tion of  their  opinions.  Not  one  man  in 
ten  thousand  does  it.  Not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred, perhaps,  among  the  really  though- 
fol  few.  Yet  we  hold  it  to  be  palpable 
on  the  statement,  that,  at  least,  those 
who  pretend  to  think,  shonld  do  this.  In 
just  so  far  as  it  is  disregarded,  in  just  so 
far  is  a  man  treacherous  to  his  rational 
faculties.  In  just  so  far  as  a  man  does 
not  habitually  attempt  to  give  form  to, 
and  fill  up  his  opinions,  in  just  so  far  is 
he  a  blind,  unthinking,  physical  vitality— 
recreant  to,  and  negligent  of  his  nobler 
and  higher  nature.  "  As  a  man  think- 
eth,  so  is  he."  The  particular  system  of 
opinions  that  any  man  entertains,  gives 
the  stamp  and  impress  to  his  destiny  and 
life.  He  is  just  what  those  opinions 
make  him.  Of  course  all  his  actions  flow 
from  his  opinions — and  these  actions  re- 
act again  on  his  thoughts.    There  is,  for 


example,  a  disagreeable  man.  The 
whole  of  it  flows  from  a  wrong  view  of 
the  universe.  Clear  that  man's  vision — 
give  him  just  viewB — and  he  must  of  ne- 
cessity act  in  conformity  with  them. 
Perhaps  he  is  a  man  of  vast  erudition — 
acquainted  with  sciences,  languages,  his- 
tory Ac.,  &c.  nevertheless  one  false  notion 
on  one  solitary  subject  may  have  left  its 
stain  upon  his  whole  mind,  and  from  the 
solitary  neglect  of  rightly  regarding 
some  apparently  inconsiderable  point  in 
those  relations  in  the  universe  which  we 
have  referred  to,  the  man  is  wrong-heart- 
ed— or  wrong-headed  and  disagreeable. 
Perhaps  the  man  is  a  misanthrope.  For 
example  Lord  Byron.  It  was  the  bane 
of  his  life.  It  made  him  a  fool.  Now  if 
Lord  Byron  had  ever  really  reflected,  he 
would  have  seen  far  more  in  human- 
ity to  excite  his  pity  than  his  scorn.  If 
he  had  soared  still  higher — he  would 
perhaps,  like  Shakspeare,  have  been 
rather  moved  to  universal  love,  than  to  a 
miserable  and  self-tormenting  hate.  Again 
Lord  Byron  was  repulsively  affected.  He 
was  excessively  vain.  lie  was  exceed- 
ingly licentious.  This  is  a  very  glaring 
case.  Every  one  will  see  that  it  all  im- 
mediately proceeded  from  his  unsettled 
and  disordered  mind.  A  juster  philoso- 
phy would  have  made  him  as  amiable  as 
Charles  Lamb,  or  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey. 
Burns  (though  no  misanthrope,  and  with- 
out Byron's  characteristic  faults)  is 
another  striking  instance  of  the  wretched 
effects  of  an  ill-regulated  and  neglected 
intellect. 

How  much  greater  and  nobler  was 
Milton,  whose  every  step  was  taken  intel- 
ligently 1  See  again  (despite  his  preju- 
dices) that  strong-hearted  man  Dr.  John- 
son ;  and  how  finely  does  he  contrast 
with  such  a  man  as  Steele,  or  Swift,  or 
Sterne  1 

What  shall  we  say  of  Arnold  and  Fos- 
ter and  Sterling  and  Hood  and  Chalmers 
and  Coleridge  and  Hare  ?— of  that  mighty 
host  who  (some  under  temptation — some 
amid  error)  have  been,  and  are,  toiling 
for  the  truth  t 
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There  is  do  wind  but  soweth  seeds 

Of  a  more  true,  and  holy  life ; 
Which  burst  unlooked  for  into  deeds, 

With  wayside  beauty  rife. 

"  Light  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  I'  said 
a  guest  to  her  friend,  as  they  walked  from 
the  supper-room,  into  a  parlor,  where  was 
neither  grate  nor  coal;  but  in  their  place 
an  old  fashioned  wood  fire,  lighted 
up,  and  made  brilliant  by  the  most  resin- 
ous of  lightwood.  The  fire  sparkled,  and 
crackled  as  if  to  offer  them  a  welcome ; 
and  the  many  colored  lights  with  which 
it  shone,  made  those  of  the  candles  quite 
dim  and  pale  beside  them. 

"  What  beautiful  lights  these  pine  fires 
make  for  the  poor  throughout  our  coun- 
try! and  what  blessings  to  those  who 
without  them  would  at  this  hour  be  left 
to  gloom,  and  darkness !" 

"  Blessings  indeed  they  are ;  I  often 
rejoice  to  remember  that  our  poor  have 
these  cheerful  lights  with  so  little  trou- 
ble and  expense." 

"Better than  gas  for  the  poor,  they 
hare  from  their  lightwood  both  light  and 
warmth.  How  bright  and  pleasant  the 
servant's  rooms  look,  when  they  are  swept 
clean,  and  their  many  little  ornaments 
placed  about  with  true  negro  taste, — the 
pine-fire  casting  its  glow  over  all,  gilding 
their  tables,  and  chairs,  and  making  ru- 
biesand  emeralds  of  their  glass  treasures." 

"  True ;  and  they  hare  the  sapphire, 
and  topaz,  ,and  a  plenty  of  crystallized 
wonders,  in  unfailing  supply,  and  at  small 
expense.  What  delight  they  all,  as  a 
race,  take  in  gay  and  glowing  colors  and 
in  brilliant  objects!" 

"  They  have  warm  imaginations,  and 
genuine  admiration  for  what  they  con- 
sider beautiful,  and  that  comprises  a  wide 
range  of  objects,  from  those  that  are  truly 
magnificent,  to  the  merest  fineries.  How 
very  oddly  their  tastes  are  sometimes 
shown !" 
v  "  Ah,  if  the  oddity  were  all !  What 
reckless  carelessness  also  characterizes 
this  singular  race,  whose  destinies  by  a 
mysterious  Providence,  have  been 'allowed 


to  become  so  strangely  interwoven  with 
our  own, — while  their  habits  of  thought, 
and  feeling,  their  tastes,  intellects,  and 
abilities  are  so  widely  different,  and  pre- 
sent such  striking  contrast." 

"It  is  strange  indeed  that  accidents  do 
no  happen  oftener  among  them,  especially 
from  this  very  love  of  fire.  Some  say 
that  every  child  had  a  guardian  angel  to 
watch  over  it — and  I  have  often  thought 
that  to  negro  children  there  must  surely 
be  allotted  at  least  two  or  three  watchers." 

And  so  these  friends  chatted  on  quiet- 
ly and  cheerfully;  little  thinking  that 
the  subject  of  their  discourse  was  soon  to 
furnish  a  theme,  that  would  long  be  re- 
garded with  sad  and  painful  memories. 
And  how  often  is  that  the  case,  in  this, 
our  finite  life  ?  Alas,  many  a  precipice 
is  garlanded  with  flowers!  The  rose 
blooms  above  numberless  thorns!  The 
bright  smile  quickly  gives  way  to  bitter 
sighs.  Are  these  thoughts  triiet  Alas, 
why  should  they  be  so,  but  that  we  so 
often  prove  them  true!  Oh,  world  of 
many  disappointments,  how  do  even  thy 
good  and  pleasant  things  bring  in  a  mo- 
ment, sorrow  and  anguish ! 

Thoughts  of  sorrow  seemed  very  far 
from  the  cheerful  little  group  assembled 
in  that  gaily  lighted  parlor.  They  laughed 
and  chatted  merrily,  some  upon  sofas  and 
lounges,  some  near  the  fire,  others  col- 
lected around  tables,  interested  in  various 
objects,  in  prints,  chess,  table-moving  and 
other  topics  of  interest  or  amusement, 
speeding  the  light  hours  as  they  passed 
quickly  on,  with  jest  and  laughter,  songs 
and  witticisms,  utterly  unconscious  that  a 
terrible  contrast  to  their  gaiety  was  at 
hand.  Toung  and  old  were  there  assem- 
bled, all  enjoying  the  passing  hours,  and 
all  unconscious  alike  of  an  approaching 
evil. 

And  yet,  close  beside  them— drawing 
near,  silently  as  a  phantom,  a  terrible 
scene  was  at  hand — a  scene  that  for  years 
afterwards  would  never  be  remembered 
without  the  shivering  thrill  of  terror. 

Above  the  laugh  and  jest,  arose,  sud- 
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denly,  a  shriek  which  dulled  the  nerve* 
of  every  listener.  That  shriek  came  from 
a  member  of  the  family,  and  was  repeat- 
ed again,  and  again  with  still  more  fear- 
ful emphasis.  The  lady  from  whom  the 
cry  came,  had  been  crossing  a  long  pas- 
sage which  intersected  a  shorter  and 
wider  one ; — a  mode  of  building  not  un- 
common in  southern  houses — chambers 
opened  into  this  cross  passage,  and  from 
one  of  them  was  reflected  upon  the  white 
vail  opposite,  a  light,  that  looked  to  her 
like  a  ball  of  fire,  dancing  up  and  down, 
and  from  side  to  side.  Too  appalled  to 
offer  any  assistance,  or  even  to  look  at 
what  so  terrified  her,  she  continued  to 
utter  shriek  after  shriek,  until  every 
member  of  the  household  had  hastened 
to  the  fearful  spot 

" What  is  it?  what  can  it  be?"  cried 
many  voices. 

•'My  child!  Oh,  my  child  1"  exclaimed 
a  mother. 

On  a  low  bed,  not  far  from  the  fire,  lay 
a  bright-faced  boy  about  three  years  old, 
in  a  crib  near  was  the  baby. 

"Which  is  it?    Which  is  it?" 

Oh  God !  how  a  life-time  of  anguish  can 
be  condensed  into  a  terror  of  a  moment  I 

What  could  it  be !  Those  little  pre- 
cious ones  were  unhurt;  but  the  child 
who  followed,  or  "  tended,"  the  oldest  boy, 
a  little  negro  girl  about  seven  years  old, 
was  fearfully  enveloped  by  flames.  She 
stood  there,  uttering  no  sound,  but  turn- 
ing rapidly  round,  and  round  as  if  to  un- 
coil her  deadly  foe. 

"  Oh  save  her !  save  her  1" 

There  were  but  few  who  at  that  awful 
moment,  thought  of  danger  in  catching 
the  flaming  child  into  their  arms,  or 
shrank  from  her  almost  deadly  contact. 

"  Don't  chill  her  with  water,  smother 
the  fire/1  said  a  kind  old  gentleman. 
And  he,  that  grey-haired  grandsire — the 
old  soldier,  who,  in  times  past  had  stood 
unflinchingly  before  the  cannon's  mouth ; 
he  who  in  his  younger  days  had  passed 
through  untold  perils,  and  adventures; 
whose  arm  was  still  strong,  and  his  cour- 
age and  presence  of  mind  still  unfailing, 
eanght  the  terrified  child  to  his  bosom, 
and  smothering  the  rising  flames,  with 
his  own  clothes,  and  brushing  them  down 


with  his  arms  and  hands,  succeeded  after 
a  little  while  in  freeing  the  poor  little 
sufferer  from  her  deadly  enemy. 

"Master,  which  is  it  ?    Who  is  it  ?" 

"  Your  own  child,  honey,"  replied  the 
old  gentleman  as  he  delivered  into  her 
arms  the  blackened,  and  disfigured,  but 
now  patient,  and  un  terrified  little  girl 
whom  he  had  plucked  from  the  burning. 

"  Mammy,"  said  she,  "  master  took 
me  out  of  the  fire,  thank  him  for  me, 
won't  you,  Mammy  ?" 

Poor  little  burnt  child!  how  patient, 
quiet,  and  thankful  she  was!  and  how 
meekly  she  bore  her  sufferings!  how 
touchingly  grateful  for  every  attention, 
for  each  look  and  word  of  sympathy ! 

The  house  was  quickly  turned  into  a 
hospital,  every  one  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing for  that  poor  little  ehild.  Some 
prepared  soft  linen  bands,  others  spread 
the  salves,  or  made  ready  the  lint,  all 
were  anxious  to  aid  in  preparations, 
which  they  hoped  would  relieve  her,  and 
which  helped  to  ease  their  own  heart- 
aches for  the  poor  little  patient  sufferer. 

The  doctor  examined  her  burns,  and 
said  they  were  not  deep ;  he  said  that  she 
might  live,  and  perhaps  would  recover 
quickly  if  she  had  not  inhaled  the  flames. 
And  so  Hope  sprang  up  as  she  so  easily 
does  in  human  hearts.  All  hoped,  and 
the  young  people  thought  it  was  abso- 
lutely certain,  that  in  a  short  time  little 
Caroline  would  be  quite  well  again ;  and 
that  they  should  see  her  dancing  about 
like  a  butterfly,  so  proud  and  happy  with 
the  little  boy  she  loved  to  nurse.  They 
retired  late  that  night,  hoping  to  hear  in 
tibie  morning  that  all  was  well,  the  child 
comfortable,  the  wounds  improving. 

"  Mistis,  will  you  say  my  prayers  for 
me,  I  cannot  say  them  by  myself  to- 
night?" 

And  the  soft  dark  liquid  eyes  were 
raised,  and  the  small  hands  clasped  to- 
gether, as  the  little  child  followed  each 
holy,  and  well  known  petition  slowly 
and  reverently  uttered. 

"Thank  you  ma'am,  oh  mistis,  I  am  so 
cold,  so  cold !"  ' 

Alas!  the  flames  had  been  inhaled. 
The  inward  wounds  were  incurable,  and 
soon  proved  fatal.    All  that  skill  and 
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tenderness  could  suggest  were  tried 
through  the  long,  dark  hours  of  that 
weary  night,  in  behalf  of  the  little  burnt 
ohild ;  hut  all  in  vain,  fire  light  streaked 
the  morning  sky,  little  Caroline  was  dead. 

Long  were  the  terrors  of  that  night, 
impressed  upon  all  who  witnessed  them. 
A  noise  in  that  room,  a  thought  of  fire 
there,  were  sufficient  to  send  shivering 
vibrations  of  fear  through  their  nerves, 
awakening  impressions  which  reason 
seemed  inadequate  to  remove. 

For  a  long,  long  time  the  little  child 


whom  she  had  followed,  looked  every 
where  for  his  nurse.  In  the  soft,  light, 
moving  clouds,  he  would  fancy  he  saw 
her  figure;  and  calling  to  her,  would 
tell  her  to  look  at  him,  and  see  iiow  he 
played  as  she  had  taught  him. 

Oh  childhood  I  loveliest,  and  most  un- 
conscious of  teachers.  How  often  might 
we  learn  from  thee  to  turn  from  this  rest- 
less, wearisome  reptile  life,  and  soar  up- 
ward upon  those  Psyche  wings,  Faith 
and  Love ! 

E.  P.  C. 
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PRESCOTT  AND  MACAULAY.* 


PHILIP  THE  SECOND  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  in 
this  country  of  the  two  works,  whose 
titles  are  given  below,  will  very  naturally 
bring  into  comparison  the  merits  of  the 
two  greatest  historians  who  now  write  in 
the  English  language.  The  previous 
volumes  of  Mr.  Prescott  have  already 
won  for  him,  by  universal  concession,  the 
first  rank  among  the  chroniclers  of  hu- 
man events,  and  though  criticism  of  a 
searching  kind  has  not  been  wanting  to 
show  that  Macaulay,  brilliant  as  he  is, 
cannot  be  trusted  implicitly,  yet  the  de- 
light *  with  which  millions  have  hung 
over  his  pages,  and  the  interest  that  he 
has  reawakened  in  the  incidents  of  a  by- 
gone age,  sufficiently  prove  that  his  vo- 
cation has  not  been  mistaken  by  himself, 
and  the  praise  which  Sallust  tells  us  is 
due  to  him  who,  in  default  of  performing 
great  deeds  for  the  State,  recounts  well 
the  achievements  of  others,  will  follow 
the  name  of  Macaulay  down  to  the  re- 
motest futurity. 

There  are  few  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  men — indeed  we  might 
say  that  the  only  similarity  presented  in 
their  historical  writings  is  the  laborious 


research  of  which  every  page  gives  evi- 
dence. The  manner  of  their  narrations 
diners  almost  as  much  as  the  style. 
Prescott,  invariably  calm,  unimpassioned 
and  judicial,  pursues  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  without  once  becoming  excited 
into  controversy  or  partaking  in  the 
emotions  which  possess  the  personages  of 
his  story.  Macaulay,  with  a  tempera- 
ment less  frigid  and  sympathies  more 
abounding,  is  always  on  one  or  the  other 
side  of  every  great  question  that  arises. 
Prescott,  keeping  aloof  from  the  scenes 
he  describes,  never  writes  like  one  who 
has  been  part  of  the  transaction,  who 
has  mingled  in  the  pageant  or  thrown 
himself  headlong  into  the  fray,  who  has 
experienced  the  intoxication  of  love,  the 
thrill  of  triumph,  the  despair  of  defeat — 
or  participated  in  the  anguish  of  martyr- 
doms— but  rather  like  an  indifferent 
spectator  of  the  drama.  Macaulay  does 
not  perhaps  identify  himself  wholly  with 
the  incidents  he  rehearses,  but  he  makes 
them  his  own — he  lives  again  in  that  dis- 
tant and  shadowy  Past — he  hears  the 
bugles  sounding  to  horse  and  feels  the 
movement  of  advancing  armies — he  walks 


*  1.  The  Hittorj  of  Philip  the  Second*  By  William  H.  Prescott.  Volt.  I.  and  II.  Boston: 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  1856.    [Prom  James  Woodhoase,  137  Main  Street* 

2.  The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Same  Publish* 
era.    [From  A.  Morris ,97  Main  Street. 
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in  the  gay  procession  and  reads  the  in- 
scriptions on  those  banners  which  have 
80  long  been  dust — he  sits  down  at  the 
festal  board  and  drinks  healths,  to  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  with  mighty  gentle- 
men who  ever  so  many  years  ago  went 
away  into  Hades — and  seizing  upon  all 
these  manifestations  of  the  times  for  the 
purpose  of  revealing  their  relations  with 
humanity  and  their  deep  philosophical 
significance,  he  brings  them  before  the 
reader  illumined  by  the  light  of  his  own 
genius.    In  this  way,  certainly,  Mr.  Ma- 
eanlay's  partisanship  lends  a  coloring  to 
his  history,  but  it  wonld  not  do  to  con- 
clude that  on  this  account,  the  cold  and 
impartial  raconteur  is  to  be  placed  above 
him.    It  is  not  true  that  we  derive  the 
most  vivid  impressioa,  and  therefore  the 
most  accurate  and  satisfactory  knowledge 
effects  from  one  who  relates  them  with 
the  least  bias.    There  must  be  sympathy 
or  there  cannot  be  intelligent  discern- 
ment, and  passion  so  far  from  disqualify- 
ing the  student  for  a  right  perception  of 
external  truth,  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
this  perception.    We  are  therefore  not 
disposed  to  pronounce  that  Macaulay  is 
less  to  be  relied  on  than  Prescott,  be- 
cause his  lively  and  poetic  imagination 
sends  along  the  warp  and  woof  of  his 
fabric  occasional  threads  tinged  with  his 
own  prejudices,  thus  imparting  to  the 
whole  a  warmth  and  brilliancy  than  even 
the  rich  tapestries  of  the  story  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  cannot  display. 

But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
History  of  Philip  the  Second  is  pleas- 
anter  reading  than  the  History  of  Eng- 
land, and  this  brings  us  to  speak  of  the 
style  ef  the  two  historians.  It  is  per- 
haps the  highest  compliment  that  we  can 
pay  to  Prescott  to  declare  that  he  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  style  at  all. 
He  U  singularly  free  from  mannerisms. 
Clearness,  brevity,  ease,  elegance  appear 
throughout  his  compositions.  But  he  is 
rarely  brilliant.  Indeed,  it  is  strange 
that  one  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Peninsula  should  not  have 
e&aght  more  of  the  Spaniards'  boea  d$ 
oro.  His  narrative  moves  gracefully  along 
fike  some  gentle  rivulet  through  a  cham- 
paign country,  unvexed  by  rapids,  un- 
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broken  by  precipitous  leaps,  and  never 
losing  its  transparency  in  the  turbid  agi- 
tation of  an  angry  rush  of  waters.  The 
style  of  Macaulay  is  peculiarly  his  own. 
It  is  a  style  that  no  one  can  mistake. 
Since  the  Edinburgh  Review  first  began 
to  dazzle  the  world  with  his  shining  es- 
says, he  has  had  many  imitators,  bat 
none  whom  we  could  for  a  moment  con- 
found with  the  original.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  pictorial  effects,  no  writer  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  has  ever  come 
near  him.  And  this  is  done,  for  the 
most  part,  without  recourse  to  epithets. 
With  a  sort  of  distrust,  perhaps  a  disdain 
of  adjectives,  he  lavishes  his  images  with 
astonishing  and  splendid  profusion.  If 
we  should  be  asked  to  designate  his  most 
striking  characteristic,  we  should  say,  of 
course,  it  was  his  love  of  antithetical 
forms  of  expression,  "Little  Mr.  Pope 
of  Twickenham"  was  fond  of  antithesis 
and  used  it  with  great  effect  in  his  ring- 
ing couplets.  Lord  Hervey,  too,  was 
perpetually  balancing  his  stinging  sen- 
tences with  moral  opposites,  and  no 
quality  of  the  intellect  or  heart  appears  in 
the  mad  dance  of  his  Memoirs  without 
its  vis-d-vis.  But  Macaulay  employs  this 
rhetorical  device  with  an  extravagance 
that  neither  Sporus  nor  his  satirist  ever 
manifested.  It  is  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  his  frequent  epi- 
sodes from  the  main  current  of  his  story, 
that  Macaulay  is  less  pleasing  to  us  as  a 
historian  than  Prescott.  The  eternal 
epigram  becomes  at  last  pointless.  The 
blaze  of  illustration  overpowers  the  sense. 
We  begin  to  wish  for  the  alternation  of 
paler  glories  and  the  relief  of  a  more 
natural,  if  a  less  vivacious  narrative. 

If  we  have  doubted  whethor  the  pas- 
sionate manner  of  Macaulay  should  prop* 
erly  inspire  us  with  any  distrust  of  hia 
fairness,  there  can  be  no  question  that  this 
antithetical  style  is  prodigiously  calcula- 
ted to  betray  the  writer  into  exaggera- 
tion— if  not  misstatement.  For  if  the 
historical  character  subjected  to  comment 
possess  one  lustrous  virtue,  there  mutt 
be  some  dark  vice  to  be  set  against  it, 
and  the  temptation  is  strong  to  sacrifice 
truth  and  humanity  to  artistic  effect. 
"The  see-saws  of  these  antithetical  wri- 
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ton/'  Mid  an  intelligent  otitic*  in  a  for- 
mer number  of  this  magazine,  "have,  we 
suspect,  pretty  generally  a  truth  at  one 
end  of  the  plank  and  a  lie  at  the  other/' 
Lord  Hervey,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  a  lie 
most  frequently  at  both  ends,  and  if  Ma- 
eaulay  has  maintained  his  love  of  the 
troth  and  the  point  and  polish  of  his 
sentences  at  the  same  time,  it  is  because 
his  commanding  genius  has  enabled  him 
to  triumph  over  what  is  obviously  an  al- 
lurement to  falsehood. 

The  reign  of  Philip  the  Second  (for  it  is 
time  that  we  turn  from  these  hasty  criti- 
cal sketches  of  the  authors  to  the  books 
which  are  before  us)  embraces,  as  Mr. 
Prescott  very  justly  says,  the  History  of 
the  whole  of  Europe  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.    If  he  had 
said  the  history  of  Christendom,  he  would 
•have  been  strictly  within  the  mark.    For 
when  Philip  ascended  the  throne,  the 
flway  of  Spain  extended  almost  over  all 
lands  where  the  religion  of  the  cross  had 
been  preached  among  men.    The  bound- 
less ambition  and  far-reaching  policy  of 
Charles  V.  had  subjected  to  his  imperial 
rule  the  whole  of  those  fair  lands  which 
lie  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
German  Ocean.   He  had  consolidated  into 
one  empire  the  ancient  states  of  Castile, 
Arragon    and    Granada.    In  Italy,  the 
Neapolitan,  the  Castilian  and  the  Lom- 
bard were  obedient  to  his  viceroys.   From 
the  busy  Exchanges  of  Antwerp   and 
Amsterdam  large  sums  of  money  were 
annually  paid  into  his  coffers.    On  the 
farther  shore  of  the  blue  sea  which  wash- 
es the  Southern  boundary  of  Spain,  he 
had  established  colonial  dependencies  in 
that  burning  region  where  the  Moslem 
faith  was  upheld  by  the  vassals  of  the 
Saltan.    On  this  side  of  the  wide  and 
stormy  Atlantic,  beneath  sunny  skies  and 
upon  soil  newly  trod  by  the  European, 
Ids  standards  had  been  erected,  and  the 
rich  returns  of  Potosi  and  Zacatecas  filled 
the  treasuries  of  Spain  with  a  wealth  be- 
yond that  of  the  Grand  Monarque  across 
the  Pyrenees.    To  trace  the  fatal  steps 
by  which  Philip,  at  once  a  tyrant  and  a 


slave,  persecuting  with  relentless  cruelty 
his  Flemish  subjects  and  cringing  to  the 
Pope,  reduced  this  splendid  dominion 
from  might  to  weakness,  from  supremacy 
to  degradation ;  to  follow  him  from  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  Netherlands  to 
his  devastation  and  loss  of  that  fair  King- 
dom ;  to  pursue  his  policy  with  regard  to 
England  from  his  marriage  with  Mary  to 
the  disastrous  overthrow  of  the  Spanish 
Armada — such  is  the  task  of  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, and,  so  far  as  it  is  accomplished  in 
the  two  volumes  now  under  consideration, 
it  seems  to  have  been  performed  with 
equal  judgment  and  good  taste. 

The  only  work  on  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Second  which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered authority  is  that  of  Watson,  a 
sort  of  extension  of  Robertson's  Charles 
V.,  but  Watson,  besides  wanting  the 
highest  qualifications  of  the  historian, 
had  not  access  to  the  materials  which 
throw  so  bright  a  light  upon  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's  pages.  Indeed  it  has  not  been 
until  within  a  very  recent  period  that 
some  of  the  most  important  of  these  ma- 
terials have  been  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  student.  In  the  archives  of  Si- 
mancas,  which  Mr.  Prescott  has  diligently 
explored,  have  been  found  document* 
and  letters,  with  the  dust  of  three  cen- 
turies upon  them,  which  present  several 
striking  passages  in  the  life  of  Philip 
and  his  father  in  a  new  aspect.  The 
convent  life  of  Charles  after  his  abdica- 
tion, and  the  facts  connected  with  the 
infamous  secret  assassination  of  Mon- 
tigny  are  made  especially  clear  by  the 
information  derived  from  these  archives. 

The  Convent  of  Yuste,  where  the  Em- 
peror passed  the  last  years  of  his  event- 
ful life,  is  thus  pleasantly  described — 

This  place  had  attracted  his  eye  many 
years  before,  when  on  a  visit  to  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  he  marked  it  for  his 
future  residence.  The  convent  was  ten- 
anted by  monks  of  the  strictest  order  of 
Saint  Jerome.  But,  however  strict  in 
their  monastic  rule,  the  good  fathers 
showed  much  taste  in  the  selection  of 
their  ground,  as  well  as  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  it.    It  lay  in  a  wild,  romantic 
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country,  embosomed  among  hills  that 
stretch  along  the  northern  confines  of 
fetramadura.  The  building,  which  was 
of  peat  antiquity,  had  been  surrounded 
by  its  inmates  with  cultivated  gardens, 
sod  with  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  and 
myrtle,  whose  fragrance  was  tempered 
by  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  waters 
that  gashed  forth  in  abundance  from  the 
rocky  sides  of  the  hills.  It  was  a  deli- 
cious retreat,  and,  by  its  calm  seclusion 
tod  the  character  of  its  scenery*  was 
veil  suited  to  withdraw  the  mind  from 
the  turmoil  of  the  world,  and  dispose  it 
to  serious  meditation.  Here  the  monarch, 
after  a  life  of  restless  ambition,  proposed 
to  spend  the  brief  remainder  of  nis  days, 
sod  delicate  it  to  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.  lie  could  not,  however,  as  the 
event  proved,  close  his  heart  against  all 
sympathy  with  mankind,  nor  refuse  to 
take  some  part  in  the  great  questions 
which  then  agitated  the  world.  Charles 
was  not  master  of  that  ignoble  philoso- 
phy which  enabled  Diocletian  to  turn 
with  contentment  from  the  cares  of  an 
empire  to  those  of  a  cabbage-garden. 

We  think  Mr.  Prescott  has  hardly  done 
roll  justice,  in  his  treatment  of  this  in* 
teresting  subject,  to  the  admirable  work 
of  Mr.  Stirling  on  the  Cloister  Life  of 
Charles  V.,  one  of  the  earliest  results  of 
the  opening  of  the  documentary  treasures 
of  Simancas  to  the  world. 

Philip  the  Second  was  four  times  mar- 
ried, in  early  life  to  a  princess  of  Portugal, 
afterwards  to  Mary  Tudor,  the  "Bloody 
Mary"  of  England,  again  to  Elizabeth,  or, 
u  she  was  known  in  Spain,  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and, 
la&t  of  all,  to  Anne  of  Austria.  Mr.  Pres- 
cott has  somewhat  tempered  down  the  pic- 
tare  of  Mary  Tudor  by  the  introduction  of 
a  frw  milder  tints  than  have  been  employ- 
ed by  other  Protestant  historians,  but  the 
ahadows  still  predominate,  bigotry,  inhu- 
manity and  an  unfeminine  indifference 
to  the  sufferings  of  her  fellow  mortals- 
For  Philip  she  seems  to  have  kept  a  soft 
place  in  her  heart,  though  that  cold  na- 
ture never  felt  very  tenderly  for  her,  and 
naaifested  little  emotion  at  the  news  of 
Her  death. 

w*e  cannot  follow  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative, as  we  could  wish,  through  the  wars 
of  Philip  with  the  Holy  See  (whose  wrath 
at  afterwards  appeased  by  many  a  pla- 


cebo and  auio  da  ft)  and  with  France, 
over  whose  arms  he  was  victorious,  but 
to  show  with  what  spirit  and  effect  the 
campaigns  have  been  told,  the  subjoined 
animated  description  of  the  Battle  of 
Gravelines  will  serve — 

TBI  BATTL1  OF  ORATBLIKB8. 

The  French  commander,  advised  too 
late  of  the  movements,  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  to  abandon  at  once  his  present 
quarters,  and  secure,  if  possible,  his  re- 
treat. Guise  was  at  a  distance,  occupied 
with  the  troubles  of  his  own  camp.  The 
Flemings  had  possession  of  the  route  by 
which  the  marshal  had  entered  the  coun- 
try. One  other  lay  open  to  him  along 
the  sea-shore,  in  the  neighborhood  oT 
Gravelines,  where  the  Aa  pours  its  waters 
into  the  ocean.  By  taking  advantage  of 
the  ebb  the  river  might  be  forded,  and 
a  direct  road  to  Calais  would  be  pre- 
sented. 

Termes  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.  He  caused  himself  to  be  removed 
from  his  sick-bed  to  a  litter,  and  began 
his  retreat  at  once.  On  leaving  Dunkirk 
he  fired  the  town,  where  the  houses  were 
all  that  remained  to  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants of  their  property.  His  march  was 
impeded  by  his  artillery,  by  his  baggage, 
and  especially  by  the  booty  which  he  was 
conveying  back  from  the  plundered  pro- 
vinces. He  however  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  Aa  at  low  water,  and  gained  the 
sands  on  the  opposite  side.  But  the  ene- 
my was  there  before  him. 

Egmont,  on  getting  tidings  of  the  mar- 
shal s  movements,  had  crossed  the  river 
higher  up  where  the  stream  was  nar- 
rower. Disencumbering  himself  of  artil- 
lery, and  even  of  baggage,  in  order  to 
move  the  lighter,  he  made  a  rapid  march 
to  the  sea-side,  and  reached  it  in  time  to 
intercept  the  enemy.  There  was  no 
choice  left  for  Termes  but  to  fight  his 
way  through  the  Spaniards  or  surrender. 

m  as  he  was,  the  marshal  mounted  his 
horse  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  his 
troops.  Pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
biasing  ruins  of  Dunkirk,  he  told  them 
that  they  could  not  return  there.  Then 
turning  towards  Calais,  "  There  is  your 
home/'  he  said,  "and  you  must  beat  the 
enemy  before  you  can  gain  it."  He  de- 
termined, however,  not  to  begin  the  ac- 
tion, but  to  secure  his  position  as  strongly 
as  he  could  and  wait  the  assault  of  tne 
Spaniards. 

He  placed  his  infantry  in  the  centra, 
and  flanked  it  on  either  side  by  his  eav- 
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airy.  In  the  front  he  established  his 
artillery,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  falco- 
nets— field-pieces  of  smaller  size.  He 
threw  a  considerable  body  of  Gascon 
pikemen  in  the  rear,  to  act  as  a  reserve 
wherever  their  presence  should  be  re- 
quired. The  River  Aa,  which  flowed  be- 
hind his  troops,  formed  also  a  good  pro- 
tection in  that  quarter.  His  left  wing  he 
covered  by  a  barricade  made  of  the  bag- 
gage and  artillery  wagons.  His  right, 
which  rested  on  the  ocean,  seemed  secure 
from  any  annoyance  on  that  side. 

Count  Egmont,  seeing  the  French  thus 
preparing  to  give  battle,  quickly  made 
his  own  dispositions.  He  formed  his 
cavalry  into  tnree  divisions.  The  centre 
he  proposed  to  lead  in  person.  It  was 
made  up  chiefly  of  the  heavy  men-at- 
arms  and  some  Flemish  horse.  On  the 
right  he  placed  his  light  cavalry,  and  on 
the  left  wing  rode  the  Spanish.  His  in- 
fantry he  drew  up  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  support  the  several  divisions  of  horse. 
Having  completed  his  arrangements,  he 
gave  orders  to  the  centre  and  right  wing 
to  charge,  and  rode  at  full  gallop  against 
the  enemy. 

Though  somewhat  annoyed  by  the 
heavy  guns  in  their  advance,  the  bat- 
talions came  on  in  good  order,  and  fell 
with  such  fury  on  the  French  left  and 
centre  that  horse  and  foot  were  borne 
down  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  But 
the  French  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
cavalry  were  of  the  same  high  mettle  as 
those  who  fought  at  St.  Quentin.  Though 
borne  down  for  a  moment,  they  were  not 
overpowered,  and  after  a  desperate  strug- 

§le  they  succeeded  in  rallying  and  in 
riving  back  the  assailants.  Egmont  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  but  was  forced  back 
with  greater  loss  than  before.  The  French, 
following  up  their  advantage,  compelled 
the  assailants  to  retreat  on  their  own 
lines.  The  guns  at  the  same  time  open- 
ing on  the  exposed  flank  of  the  retreating; 
troopers,  did  them  considerable  mischief. 
Egmont*8  horse  was  killed  under  him, 
and  he  had  nearly  been  run  over  by  his 
own  followers.  In  the  mean  while  the 
Gascon  reserve,  armed  with  their  long 
spears,  pushed  on  to  the  support  of  the 
cavalry,  and  filled  the  air  with  their 
shouts  of  "Victory!" 

The  field  seemed  to  be  already  lost; 
when  the  left  wing  of  Spanish  horse, 
which  had  not  yet  come  into  action,  see- 
ing the  disorderly  state  of  the  French  as 
they  were  pressing  on,  charged  them 
briskly  on  the  flank.  This  had  the  effect 
to  check  the  tide  of  pursuit  and  give  the 
fugitives  time  to  rally.    Egmont,  mean- 


while,'was  mounted  on  a  fresh  horse,  and 
throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  his 
followers,  endeavored  to  reanimate  their 
courage  and  re-form  their  disordered 
ranks.  Then,  cheering  them  on  by  his 
voice  and  example,  he  cried  out,  "We are 
conquerors!  Those  who  love  glory  and 
their  fatherland,  follow  me !"  and  spur- 
red furiously  against  the  enemy. 

The  French,  hard  pressed  both  on  front 
and  on  flank,  fell  back  in  their  turn,  and 
continued  to  retreat  till  they  had  gained 
their  former  position.  At  the  same  time 
the  lanzknechts  in  Egmont's  service 
marched  up,  in  defiance  of  the  fire  of 
the  artillery,  and  got  possession  of  the 
guns,  running  the  men  who  had  charge 
of  them  through  with  their  lances.  The 
fight  now  became  general;  and  as  the 
combatants  were  brought  into  close  quar- 
ters, they  fought  as  men  fight  wnere 
numbers  are  nearly  balanced,  and  each 
one  seems  to  feel  that  his  own  arm  may 
turn  the  scale  of  victory.  The  result  was 
brought  about  by  an  event  which  neither 
party  could  control  and  neither  have 
foreseen. 

An  English  squadron  of  ten  or  twelve 
vessels  lay  at  some  distance,  but  out  of 
sight  of  the  combatants.    Attracted  by 
the  noise  of  the  firing,  its  commander 
drew  near  the  scene  of  action,  and,  rang- 
ing along  shore,  opened  his  fire  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  Ircnch,  nearest  the  sea. 
The  shot,  probably  from  the  distance  of 
the  ships,  did  no  great  execution,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  killed  some  of  the 
Spaniards.     But  it  spread  a  panic  among 
the  French,  as  they  round  themselves  as- 
sailed by  a  new  enemy,  who  seemed  to 
have  risen  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
In  their  eagerness  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  fire,  the  cavalry  on  the  right 
threw  themselves  on  the  centre,  tramp- 
ling down  their  own  comrades,  until  all 
discipline  was  lost,  and  horse  and  foot 
became  mingled  together  in  wild  disorder. 
Egmont  profited  by  the  opportunity  to 
renew  his  charge ;   and  at  length,  com- 
pletely broken  and  dispirited,  the  enemy 
gave  way  in  all  directions.     The  stout 
body  of  Gascons  who  formed  the  reserve 
alone  held  their  ground  for  a  time,  until, 
vigorously  charged  by  the  phalanx   of 
Spanish  spearmen,  they  broke,  and  were 
scattered  like  the  rest. 

The  rout  was  now  general,  and  the 
victorious  cavalry  rode  ^over  the  field, 
trampling  and  cutting  down  the  fugitives 
on  all  sides.  Many  who  did  not  fall 
under  their  swords  perished  in  the  waters 
of  the  Aa,  now  swollen  by  the  rising  tide. 
Others  were  drowned  in  the  ocean.     No 
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leas  than  1,500  of  those  who  escaped  from 
the  field  are  said  to  have  been  killed  bj 
the  peasantry,  who  occupied  the  passes, 
and  thus  took  bloody  revenge  for  the  in- 
juries inflicted  on  their  country.  Two 
thousand  French  are  stated  to  have  fallen 
on  the  field,  and  not  more  than  500  Span- 
iards, or  rather  Flemings,  who  composed 
the  balk  of  the  army.  The  loss  fell  most 
severely  on  the  French  cavalry;  severely 
indeed,  if,  according  to  some  accounts, 
not  very  credible,  they  were  cut  to  pieces 
almost  to  a  man.  The  number  of  priso- 
ners was  3,000.  Among  them  was  Mar- 
shal Termee  himself,  who  had  been  disa- 
bled by  a  wound  in  the  head.  All  the 
baggage,  the  ammunition,  and  the  rich 
spou  gleaned  by  the  foray  into  Flanders, 
became  the  prixe  of  the  victors.  Although 
not  so  important  for  the  amount  of  forces 
engaged,  the  victory  of  Gravelines  was  as 
complete  as  that  of  St.  Quentin. 

It  is  melancholy  indeed  to  read  in  sub- 
sequent pages,  when  the  fury  of  Alva  had 
made  desolate  the  Netherlands,  and  wa- 
tered the  market  places  of  the  flourishing 
cities  of  the  Flemings  with  the  best  blood 
of  the  kingdom,  how  this  heroic  Count 
Egmont  was  pursued,  through  the  forms 
of  a  mock  trial,  to  the  scaffold,  and  the 
gallantry  of  Gravelines  field  rewarded 
by  the  axe  of  the  headsman.  The  passage 
describing  the  execution  of  Counts  Eg- 
mont and  Iloorne  is  the  finest  in  Mr. 
Prescott's  volumes,  and  we  give  it  as  the 
best  specimen  of  his  artistic  capabilities. 

It  recalls  to  our  memory  with  vivid  dis- 
tinctness a  carefully  finished  picture  we 
onee  saw  in  the  gallery  of  Dusseldorf  on 
the  Rhine,  exhibiting,  with  the  minute- 
ness of  detail  and  natural  beauty  of  col- 
oring that  belong  to  the  school,  the  dead 
body  of  Egmont,  as  it  lay,  with  the  dis- 
severed head,  in  the  Convent  of  Santa 
Clara. 

THJ  IXBCUTION  OF   BOMONT  AND  HOORNB. 

Having  completed  all  his  arrange- 
ment, Egmont  became  impatient  for  the 
hoar  of  his  departure;  ana  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  there  would  be  no  unneces- 
sary delay.  At  10  in  the  morning  the 
soldiers  appeared  who  were  to  conduct 
him  to  the  scaffold.  They  brought  with 
them  cords,  as  usual,  to  bind  the  priso- 
ner's hands.  But  Egmont  remonstrated, 
and  showed  that  he  had  himself  cut  off 
the  collar  of  his  doublet  and  shirt,  in  or- 


der to  facilitate  the  stroke  of  the  execu- 
tioner. This  he  did  to  convince  them  that 
he  meditated  no  resistance ;  and  on  his 
promising  that  he  would  attempt  none, 
they  consented  to  his  remaining  with  his 
hands  unbound. 

Egmont  was  dressed  in  a  crimson  da- 
mask robe,  over  which  was  a  Spanish 
mantle  fringed  with  gold.  His  breeches 
were  of  black  silk,  and  his  hat,  of  the 
same  material,  was  garnished  with  white 
and  sable  plumes.  In  his  hand,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  remained  free,  he  held 
a  white  handkerchief.  On  his  way  to 
the  place  of  execution  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  Julian  de  Romero,  maitre  de 
camp,  by  the  captain,  Salinas,  who  bad 
charge  of  the  fortress  of  Ghent,  and  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  As  the  procession 
moved  slowly  forward,  the  Count  repeat- 
ed some  portion  of  the  fifty-first  psalm— 
"  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God  1"  in  which 
the  good  prelate  joined  with  him.  In  the 
centre  of  the  square,  on  the  spot  where 
so  much  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Nether- 
lands has  been  shed,  stood  the  scaffold, 
covered  with  black  cloth.  On  it  were 
two  velvet  cushions  with  a  small  table, 
shrouded  likewise  in  black,  and  support- 
ing a  silver  crucifix.  At  the  corners  of 
the  platform  were  two  poles,  pointed  at 
the  end  with  steel,  intimating  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  intended. 

In  front  of  the  scaffold  was  the  provost 
of  the  court,  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
bearing  the  red  wand  of  office  in  his 
hand.  The  executioner  remained,  as 
usual,  below  the  platform,  screened  from 
view,  that  he  might  not,  by  his  presence, 
before  it  was  necessary,  outrage  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  prisoners.  The  troops,  who 
had  been  under  arms  all  night,  were 
drawn  up  around  in  order  of  battle;  and 
strong  bodies  of  arquebusiers  were  post- 
ed in  the  great  avenues  which  led  to  the 
square.  The  space  left  open  by  the  sol- 
diery was  speedily  occupied  by  a  crowd 
of  eager  spectators.  Others  thronged 
the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  buildings 
that  surrounded  the  market-place,  some 
of  which,  still  standing  at  the  present 
day,  show,  by  their  quaint  and  venerable 
architecture,  that  they  must  have  looked 
down  on  the  tragic  scene  we  are  now  de- 
picting. 

It  was  indeed  a  gloomy  day  for  Brus- 
sels— so  long  the  residence  of  the  two 
nobles,  where  their  forms  were  as  fami- 
liar, and  where  they  were  held  in  as 
much  love  and  honor  as  in  any  of  their 
own  provinces.  All  business  was  sus- 
pended. The  shops  were  closed.  The 
bells  tolled  in  all  the  churches.  An  air 
of  gloom,  as  of  some  impending  calami- 
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ty,  settled  on  the  city.  "It  seemed," 
says  one  residing  there  at  the  time,  "as 
if  the  day  of  judgment  were  at  hand!" 

As  the  procession  slowly  passed  through 
the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  Egmont  saluted 
the  officers — some  of  them  his  ancient 
companions — with  such  a  sweet  and  dig- 
nified composure  in  his  manner  as  was 
long  remembered  by  those  who  saw  it. 
And  few  even  of  the  Spaniards  could  re- 
frain from  tears,  as  they  took  their  last 
look  at  the  gallant  noble  who  was  to  per- 
ish by  so  miserable  an  end. 

With  a  steady  step  he  mounted  the 
scaffold,  and,  as  he  crossed  it,  gave  utte- 
rance to  the  vain  wish,  that,  instead  of 
meeting  such  a  fate,  he  had  been  allowed 
to  die  in  the  service  of  his  king  and 
country.  He  quickly,  however,  turned 
to  other  thoughts,  and,  kneeling  on  one 
of  the  cushions,  with  the  bishop  beside 
him  on  the  other,  he  was  soon  engaged 
earnestly  in  prayer.  With  his  eves  rais- 
ed toward  heaven  with  a  look  of  unutte- 
rable sadness,  he  prayed  so  fervently  and 
loud  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  the 
spectators.  The  prelate,  much  affected, 
put  into  his  hands  the  silver  crucifix, 
which  Egmont  repeatedly  kissed  ;  after 
which,  having  received  absolution  for  the 
last  time,  he  rose  and  made  a  sign  to  the 
bishop  to  retire.  He  then  stripped  off 
his  mantle  and  robe;  and  again  kneeling, 
he  drew  a  silk  cap,  which  he  had  brought 
for  the  purpose,  over  his  eyes,  and,  re- 
peating the  words,  "Into  thy  hands,  0 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit/'  he  calmly 
awaited  the  stroke  of  the  executioner. 

The  low  sounds  of  lamentation,  which 
from  time  to  time  had  been  heard  among 
the  populace,  were  now  hushed  into  si- 
lence, as  the  minister  of  justice,  appear- 
ing on  the  platform,  approached  his  vic- 
tim, and  with  a  single  blow  of  the  sword 
severed  the  head  from  the  body.  A  cry 
of  horror  rose  from  the  multitude,  and 
some  frantic  with  grief,  broke  through 
the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  and  wildly  dip- 
ped their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  that 
streamed  from  the  scaffold,  treasuring 
them  up,  says  the  chronicler,  as  precious 
memorials  of  love  and  incitements  to 
vengeance.  The  bead  was  then  set  on 
one  of  the  poles  at  the  end  of  the  plat- 
form, while  a  mantle  thown  over  the  mu- 
tilated trunk  hid  it  from  the  public  gaze. 

It  was  near  noon  when  orders  were 
sent  to  lead  forth  the  remaining  prisoner 
to  execution.  It  had  been  assigned  to 
the  curate  of  La  Chapelle  to  acquaint 
Count  Hoorne  with  his  fate.  That  no- 
bleman received  the  awful  tidings  with 
less  patience  than  was  shown  by  his 
friend.    He  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  in- 


dignation at  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of 
the  sentence.  It  was  a  poor  requital,  be 
said,  for  eight  and  twenty  years  of  faith- 
ful services  to  his  sovereign.  Yet,  he 
added,  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  released 
from  a  life  of  such  incessant  fatigue. 
For  some  time  he  refused  to  confess,  say- 
ing he  had  done  enough  in  the  way  of 
confession.  When  urged  not  to  throw 
away  the  few  precious  moments  that 
were  left  to  him,  he  at  length  consented. 

The  Count  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit 
of  black,  and  wore  a  Milanese  cap  upon 
his  head.  He  was,  at  this  time,  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  tall,  with 
handsome  features,  and  altogether  of  a 
commanding  presence.  His  form  was 
erect,  and  as  he  passed  with  a  steady  step 
through  the  files  of  soldiers,  on  his  way 
to  the  place  of  execution,  he  frankly  sa- 
luted those  of  his  acquaintances  whom 
he  saw  among  the  spectators.  His  look 
had  in  it  less  of  sorrow  than  of  indigna- 
tion, like  that  of  one  conscious  of  endur- 
ing Wrong.  He  was  spared  one  pang  in 
his  last  hour,  which  had  filled  Egniout's 
cup  with  bitterness;  though,  like  him, 
he  had  a  wife,  he  was  to  leave  no  orphan 
family  to  mourn  him. 

As  he  trod  the  scaffold,  the  apparatus 
of  death  seemed  to  have  no  power  to 
move  him.  He  still  repeated  the  decla- 
ration that,  "often  as  had  offended  his 
Maker,  he  had  never,  to  his  knowledge, 
committed  any  offense  against  the  King/' 
When  his  eyes  fell  on  the  bloody  shroud 
that  enveloped  the  remains  of  Egmont, 
he  inquired  if  it  were  the  body  of  his 
friend.  Being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  made  some  remark  in  Castilian, 
not  understood.  He  then  prayed  for  a 
few  moments,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that 
the  words  were  not  caught  by  the  by- 
standers, and,  rising,  he  a*ked  pardon  of 
those  around  if  he  had  ever  offended  any 
of  them,  and   earnestly  besought  their 

Erayers.  Then,  without  further  delay, 
e  knelt  down,  and,  repeating  the  words 
"  In  maims  tvas,  Domitte"  he  submitted 
himself  to  his  fate. 

His  bloody  head  was  set  up  opposite 
to  that  of  his  fellow  sufferer.  For  three 
hours  these  ghastly  trophies  remained 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude. 
They  were  then  taken  down,  and-  with 
the  bodies,  placed  in  leaden  coffins  which 
were  straightway  removed — that  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  Egmont  to  the  con- 
vent of  Santa  Clara,  and  that  of  Hoorne 
to  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Gudule.  To 
these  places,  especially  to  Santa  Cla- 
ra, the  people  now  flocked,  as  to  the 
shrine  or  a  martyr.  They  threw  them- 
selves on  the  coffin,  kissing  it  and  bedew- 
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ing  it  with  their  tears,  as  if  it  had  con- 
tained the  relies  of  some  murdered  saint; 
while  many  of  them,  taking  little  heed 
of  the  presence  of  informers,  breathed 
tows  of  vengeance;  some  even  swearing 
not  to  trim  either  hair  or  beard  till  these 
tows  were  executed.  The  Government 
seems  to  have  thought  it  prudent  to  take 
no  notice  of  this  burst  of  popular  feeling. 
Bat  a  funeral  hatchment,  blazoned  with 
the  arms  of  Egmont,  which,  as  usual  af- 
ter the  masters  death,  had  been  fixed  by 
his  domestics  on  the  gates  of  his  man- 
sion, was  ordered  to  be  instantly  remov- 
ed; no  doubt,  as  tending  to  keep  alive 
the  popular  excitement.  The  bodies  were 
not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  their  tem- 
porary places  of  deposit,  but  were  trans- 
ported to  the  family  residences  of  the 
two  lords  in  the  country,  and  laid  in  the 
vaults  of  their  ancestors. 


Passing  from  the  American  to  the  Eng- 
lish writer  of  history,  our  limits  admon- 
ish us  that  we  must  not  attempt  analysis 
or  criticism  of  Mr.  Mocaulay's  volumes, 
even  did  we  feel  equal  to  the  task.  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  present  two  or  three 
extracts  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  has  been  executed,  accompanied  by 
a  word  or  two  of  introduction  to  them. 

The  period  embraced  in  these  volumes 
ii  nine  years,  from  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  in  1688  to  the  Peace  of 
Rvswick  in  1697.  With  infinite  skill, 
all  the  complicated  relations  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  this  troublous  time,  the 
Irish  discontents  and  Rebellion,  the  Scot- 
tish difficulties,  the  factious  conspiracies 
at  the  court,  the  intrigues  of  France  and 
the  disaffections  of  the  non-conformists, 
are  marshalled  before  the  reader,  and  the 
general  march  of  the  history  moves  on 
grandly  to  the  pomp  of  magnificent  mu- 
sic. Now  and  then  (if  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  pushing  such  a  conceit)  the 
progress  is  stopped  while  we  listen  to  a 
story  in  bivouac — an  episode,  brilliant  in 
itaelff  but  diverting  us  from  the  main 
purpose.  But  the  movement  is  resumed 
anon,  and  the  swell  of  the  music  is  as 
stately  and  sonorous  as  ever. 

There  is  one  grace  that  renders  Mr. 
Mocaulay's  descriptions  of  historical 
events  doubly  interesting-— the  vivid  way 
in  which  he  depicts  the  mis-en-scene — 
the  localities  where  these  events  occur- 


red— from  personal  observation.  Thus 
the  fine  account  of  the  leaguer  of  London- 
derry, which  is  worked  up  with  a  ghast- 
ly pictorial  fidelity,  is  made  infinitely 
more  effective  by  the  allusions  to  the  pre- 
sent appearance  of  that  city  and  the 
marks  that  are  yet  visible  there  of  the 
terrible  siege.  And  the  touches  of  sccnio 
delineation  that  enter  into  the  following 
sketch  of  Kenmare,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  give  from  having  visited  the  spot, 
make  it  all  the  more  agreeable  to  the 
reader. 

"The  Southwestern  part  of  Kerry  is 
now  well  known  as  the  most  beautiful 
tract  in  the  British  isles.  The  moun- 
tains, the  glens,  the  capes  stretching  far 
into  the  Atlantic,  the  crags  on  which  the 
eagles  build,  the  rivulets  brawling  down 
rocky  passes,  the  lakes  overhung  by 
groves  in  which  the  wild  deer  find 
covert,  attract  every  summer  crowds 
of  wanderers  sated  with  the  business  and 
the  pleasures  of  great  cities.  The  beau- 
ties of  that  country  are  indeed  too  often 
hidden  in  the  mist  and  rain  which  the 
west  wind  brings  up  from  a  boundless 
ocean.  But,  on  the  rare  days  when  the 
sun  shines  out  in  all  his  glory,  the  land- 
scape has  a  freshness  and  a  warmth  of 
coloring  seldom  found  in  our  latitude. 
The  myrtle  loves  the  soil.  The  arbutus 
thrives  better  than  even  on  the  sunny 
shore  of  Calabria.  The  turf  is  of  liveli- 
er hue  than  elsewhere ;  the  hills  glow 
with  a  richer  purple  ;  the  varnish  of  the 
holly  and  the  ivy  is  more  glossy ;  and 
berries  of  a  brighter  red  peep  through 
foliage  of  a  brighter  green.  But  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, this  paradise  was  as  little  known  to 
the  civilized  world  as  Spitzbergen  or 
Greenland.  If  ever  it  was  mentioned,  it 
was  mentioned  as  a  horrible  desert,  a 
chaos  of  bogs,  thickets,  and  precipices, 
where  the  she  wolf  still  littered,  and 
where  some  half  naked  savages,  who 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  made 
themselves  burrows  in  the  mud,  and 
lived  on  roots  and  sour  milk. 

At  length,'  in  the  year  1670,  the  be- 
nevolent and  enlightened  Sir  William 
Petty  determined  to  form  an  English  set- 
tlement in  this  wild  district.  He  pos- 
sessed a  large  domain  there,  which  has 
descended  to  a  posterity  worthy  of  such  an 
ancestor.  On  the  improvement  of  that 
domain  he  expended,  it  was  said,  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  lit- 
tle town  which  he  founded,  named  from 
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the  bay.  of  Kenmare,  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  baj,  under  a  mountain  ridge,  on  the 
summit  of  which  travellers  now  stop  to 
gaze  upon  the  loveliest  of  the  three  lakes 
of  Killarney.  Scarcely  any  village,  built 
by  an  enterprising  band  of  New  Eng- 
landers,  far  from  the  dwellings  of  their 
countrymen,  in  the  midst  of  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Red  Indians,  was  more 
completely  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization 
than  Kenmare.  Between  Petty's  settle- 
ment and  the  nearest  English  habitation 
the  journey  by  land  was  of  two  days 
through  a  wild  and  dangerous  country. 
Yet  the  place  prospered.  Forty-two 
houses  were  erected.  The  population 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  eighty.  The 
land  round  the  town  was  well  cultivated. 
The  cattle  were  numerous.  Two  small 
barks  were  employed  in  fishing  andtrading 
along  the  coast.  The  supply  of  herrings, 
pilchards,  mackerel,  and  salmon  was 
plentiful,  had  not  the  beach  been,  in  the 
finest  part  of  the  year,  covered  by  multi- 
tudes of  seals,  which  preyed  on  the  fish 
of  the  bay.  Yet  the  seal  was  not  an  un- 
welcome visitor;  his  fur  was  valuable; 
and  his  oil  supplied  light  through  the 
lone  nights  of  winter.  An  attempt  was 
made  with  great  success  to  set  up  iron 
works.  It  was  not  yet  the  practice  to 
employ  coal  for  the  purpose  or  smelting; 
and  the  manufacturers  of  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex had  much  difficulty  in  procuring 
timber  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  Kenmare  was  then  richly 
wooded;  and  Petty  found  it  a  gainful 
speculation  to  send  ore  thither.  The 
lovers  of  the  picturesque  still  regret  the 
woods  of  oak  and  arbutus  which  were 
cut  down  to  feed  his  furnaces.  Another  « 
scheme  had  occurred  to  his  active  and  in- 
telligent mind.  Some  of  the  neighboring 
islands  abounded  with  variegated  marble, 
red  and  white,  purple  and  green.  Petty 
well  knew  at  what  cost  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans had  decorated  their  baths  and  tem- 
ples with  many-colored  columns  hewn 
from  Laconian  and  African  quarries; 
and  he  seems  to  have  indulged  the  hope 
that  the  rocks  of  his  wild  domain  in  Ker- 
ry might  furnish  embellishments  to  the 
mansions  of  Saint  James's  Square,  and 
to  the  choir  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  philosophy  connected 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. It  occurs  in  the  Chapter  devoted 
to  the  condition  of  Scotland  in  the  early 
part  of  William's  reign. 

"It  is  not  easy  for  a  modern  English- 
man, who  can  pass  in  a  day  from  his 


club  in  St  James's  Street  to  his  shooting- 
box  among  the  Grampians,  and  who  finds 
in  his  shooting-box  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  his  club,  to  believe  that,  in 
the  time  of  his  great  grand-fathers,  St. 
James's  Street  had  as  little  connexion 
with  the  Grampians  as  with  the  Andes. 
Yet  so  it  was.  In  the  south  of  our  island 
scarcely  any  thing  was  known  about  the 
Celtic  part  of  Scotland ;  and  what  was 
known  excited  no  feeling  but  contempt 
and  loathing.  The  crags  and  the  glens, 
the  woods  and  the  waters,  were  indeed 
the  same  that  now  swarm  every  autumn 
with  admiring  gazers  and  sketchers.  The 
Trosachs  wound  as  now  between  gigan- 
tic walls  of  rock  tapestried  with  broom 
and  wild  roses;  FoverB  came  headlong 
down  through  the  birchwood  with  the 
same  leap  and  the  same  roar  with  which 
he  still  rushes  to  Loch  Ness ;  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  sun  of  June,  the  snowy 
scalp  of  Ben  Cruachan  rose,  as  it  still 
rises,  over  the  willowy  islets  of  Loch 
Awe.  Yet  none  of  these  sights  had  power, 
till  a  recent  period,  to  attract  a  single 
poet  or  painter  from  more  opulent  and 
more  tranquil  regions.  Indeed,  law  and 
police,  trade  and  industry,  have  done  far 
more  than  people  of  romantic  disposi- 
tions will  readily  admit,  to  develop  in  our 
midst  a  sense  of  the  wilder  beauties  of 
nature.  A  traveller  must  be  freed  from 
all  apprehension  of  being  murdered  or 
starved  before  he  can  be  charmed  by  the 
bold  outlines  and  rich  tints  of  the  hills. 
He  is  not  likely  to  be  thrown  into  ecsta- 
sies by  the  abruptness  of  a  precipice 
from  which  he  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling  two  thousand  feet  perpendicular ; 
by  the  boiling  waves  of  a  torrent  which 
suddenly  whirls  away  his  baggage  and 
forces  him  to  run  for  his  lire ;  by  the 
gloomy  grandeur  of  a  pass  where  he  finds 
a  corpse  which  marauders  have  just 
stripped  and  mangled ;  or  by  the  screams 
of  those  eagles  whose  next  meal  may 
probably  be  on  his  own  eyes.  About  the 
year  1730,  Captain  Burt,  one  of  the  first 
Englishmen  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
spots  which  now  allure  tourists  from 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  wrote 
an  account  of  his  wanderings.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  a  quick,  an  observant, 
and  a  cultivated  mind,  and  would  doubt- 
less, had  he  lived  in  our  age,  have  looked 
with  mingled  awe  and  delight  on  the 
mountains  of  Invernesshire.  But,  wri- 
ting with  the  feeling  which  was  uni- 
versal in  hiB  own  age,  he  pronounced 
those  mountains  monstrous  excrescences. 
Their  deformity,  he  said,  was  such  that 
the  most  sterile  plains  seemed  lovely  by 
comparison.    Fine  weather,  he  complain- 
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©d,  only  made  bad  worse ;  for,  the  clearer 
the  day,  the  more  disagreeable  did  those 
misshapen  masses  of  gloomy  brown  and 
dirty  purple  affect  the  eye.  What  a 
contrast,  ne  exclaimed,  between  these 
horrible  prospects  and  the  beauties  of 
Richmond  Hill!  Some  persons  may 
think  that  Burt  was  a  man  of  vulgar 
and  proeaical  mind ;  but  they  will  scarce* 
It  venture  to  pass  a  similar  judgment  on 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  Goldsmith  was  one  of 
the  very  few  Saxons  who,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  ventured  to  explore  the 
Highlands.  He  was  disgusted  by  the 
hideous  wilderness,  and  declared  that  he 
greatly  preferred  the  charming  country 
round  Leyden,  the  vast  expanse  of  verdant 
meadow,  and  the  villas  with  their  statues 
and  grottos,  trim  flower-beds,  and  recti- 
linear avenues.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  author  of  the  Traveller  and 
of  the  Deserted  Village  was  naturally  in- 
ferior in  taste  and  sensibility  to  the  thou- 
sands of  clerks  and  milliners  who  are 
now  thrown  into  raptures  by  the  sight  of 
Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  iJomond.  His 
feelings  may  easily  be  explained.  It 
was  not  till  roads  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
rocks,  till  bridges  had  been  flung  over 
the  courses  of  the  rivulets,  till  inns  had 
succeeded  to  dens  of  robbers,  till  there 
was  as  little  danger  of  being  slain  or 
plundered  in  the  wildest  defile  of  Bade- 
ooch  or  Lochaber  as  in  Cornhill,  that 
strangers  could  be  enchanted  by  the  blue 
dimples  of  the  lakes  and  by  the  rainbows 
which  overhung  the  waterfalls,  and  could 
derive  a  solemn  pleasure  even  from  the 
clouds  and  tempests  which  lowered  on 
the  mountain  tops. 

The  opening  of  the  Fourth  Volume, 
however,  in  which  William  is  described 
as  visiting  the  Hague,  with  a  splendid 
retinue  of  noblemen,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Congress  there  in  1691,  presents 
the  most  showy  tableau  in  the  present  in- 
stalment of  Mr.  Macaulay's  work.  The 
extract  is  a  long  one,  bat  it  is  the  last  we 
shall  give- 
On  the  18th  of  January,  1691,  the 
King,  having  been  detained  some  days  by 
adverse  winds,  went  on  board  at  Grrave- 
send.  Four  yachts  had  been  fitted  up 
for  him  and  for  his  retinue.  Among  his 
attendants  were  Norfolk,  Ormond,  De- 
vonshire, Dorset,  Portland,  Monmouth, 
Zulestein  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Two  distinguished  admirals,  Cloudesley 
Shovel  and  George  Rooke,  commanded 
the  men-of-war  which  formed  the  convoy. 


The  passage  was  tedious  and  disagreea- 
ble. During  many  hours  the  fleet  was 
becalmed  off  the  Godwin  Sands ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  fifth  day  that  the  sound- 
ings proved  the  coast  of  Holland  to  be 
near.  The  sea  fog  was  so  thick  that  no 
land  could  be  seen;  and,  it  was  not 
thought  6afe  for  the  ship  to  proceed  fur- 
ther in  the  darkness.  William,  tired  out 
by  the  voyage,  and  impatient  to  be  once 
more  in  his  beloved  country,  determined 
to  land  in  an  open  boat.  The  noblemen 
who  were  in  his  train  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  risking  so  valuable  a  life  ;  but, 
when  they  found  that  his  mind  was  made 
up,  they  insisted  on  sharing  the  danger. 
That  danger  proved  more  serious  than 
they  had  expected.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  in  an  hour  the  party  would  be 
on  shore.  But  great  masses  of  floating 
ice  impeded  the  progress  of  the  skiff:  the 
night  came  on :  the  fog  grew  thicker ; 
the  waves  broke  over  the  King  and  the 
courtiers.  Once  the  keel  struck  on  a 
■and  bank,  and  was  with  great  difficulty 
got  off.  The  hardiest  mariners  showed 
some  signs  of  uneasiness.  But  William, 
through  the  whole  night,  was  as  com- 
posed as  if  he  had  been  in  the  drawing 
room  at  Kensington.  "  For  shame,"  he 
said  to  one  of  the  dismayed  sailors :  "  are 
you  afraid  to  die  in  my  company  ?"  A 
bold  Dutch  seaman  vent  urea  to  spring 
out,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  swam  ana 
scrambled  through  breakers,  ice  and  mud, 
to  firm  ground.  Here  he  discharged  a 
musket  and  lighted  a  fire  as  a  signal  that 
he  was  safe.  None  of  his  fellow  passen- 
gers, however,  thought  it  prudent  to  fol- 
low his  example.  They  lay  tossing  in 
Bight  of  the  flame  which  he  had  kindled, 
till  the  first  pale  light  of  a  January 
morning  showed  them  that  they  were 
close  to  the  Island  of  Goree.  The  King 
and  his  Lords,  stiff  with  cold  and  cov- 
ered with  icicles,  gladly  landed  to  warm 
and  rest  themselves. 

After  reposing  some  hours  in  the  hut 
of  a  peasant,  William  proceeded  to  the 
Hague.  He  was  impatiently  expected 
there :  for,  though  the  fleet  which  brought 
him  was  not  visible  from  the  shore,  the 
royal  salutes  had  been  heard  through  the 
mist,  and  had  apprised  the  whole  coast 
of  his  arrival.  Thousands  had  assem- 
bled at  Honslaerdyk  to  welcome  him 
with  applause  which  came  from  their 
hearts  and  which  went  to  his  heart.  That 
was  one  of  a  few  white  days  of  a  life, 
beneficent  indeed  and  glorious,  but  far 
from  happy.  After  more  than  two  years 
passed  in  a  strange  land,  the  exile  had 
again  set  foot  on  his  native  soil.  He 
heard  again  the  language  of  his  nursery. 
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He  saw  again  the  scenery  and  the-archi- 
tecture  which  were  inseparably  associated 
in  his  mind  with  the  recollections  of 
childhood  and  the  sacred  feeling  of  home  ; 
the  dreary  mounds  of  sand,  shells  and 
weeds,  on  which  the  waves  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  broke  ;  the  interminable  mea- 
dows intersected  by  trenches ;  the  straight 
canals;  the  villas  bright  with  paint  and 
adorned  with  quant  images  and  inscrip- 
tions. He  had  lived  during  weary  months 
among  a  people  who  did  not  love  him, 
who  did  not  understand  him,  who  could 
never  forget  that  he  was  a  foreigner. 
Thoso  Englishmen  who  served  him  most 
faithfully  served  him  without  enthusiasm, 
without  personal  attachment,  and  merely 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  In  their 
hearts  they  were  sorry  that  they  had  no 
choice  but  between  an  English  tyrant  and 
a  Dutch  deliverer.  *  All  was  now  changed. 
William  was  among  a  population  by 
which  he  was  adored,  as  Elizabeth  had 
been  adored  when  she  rode  through  her 
army  at  Tilbury,  as  Charles  the  Second 
had  been  adored  when  he  landed  at 
Dover.  It  is  true  that  the  old  enemies 
of  the  House  of  Orange  had  not  been  in- 
active during  the  absence  of  the  Stadt- 
holder.  There  had  been,  not  indeed  cla- 
mors, but  mutterings  against  him.  He 
had,  it  was  said,  neglected  his  native 
land  for  his  new  kingdom.  Whenever 
the  dignity  of  the  English  flag,  when- 
ever the  prosperity  of  the  English  trade 
was  concerned,  he  forgot  that  he  was 
a  Hollander.  But  as  soon  as  his  well-re- 
membcrecL  face  was  again  seen,  all  jeal- 
ousy, all  coldness,  was  at  an  end.  There 
was  not  a  boor,  not  a  fisherman,  not  an 
artisan,  in  the  crowds  which  lined  the 
road  from  Honslaerdyk  to  the  Hague, 
whose  heart  did  not  swell  with  pride  at 
the  thought  that  the  first  Minister  of 
Holland  had  become  a  great  King,  had 
-freed  the  English,  and  had  conquered  the 
Irish.  It  would  have  been  madness  in 
William  to  travel  from  Hampton  Court  to 
Westminster  without  a  guard  ;  but  in  his 
own  land  he  needed  no  swords  or  carbi- 
nes to  defend  him.  "  Do  not  keep  the 
people  off,"  he  cried ;  "  let  them  come 
close  to  me  ;  they  are  all  my  good  friends." 
He  800 n  learned  that  sumptuous  prepa- 
rations were  making  for  his  entrance  into 
the  Hague.  At  first  he  murmured  and 
objected.  He  detested,  he  said,  noise 
and  display.  The  necessary  cost  of  the 
war  was  auite  heavy  enough.  He  hoped 
that  his  kind  fellow-townsmen  would  con- 
sider him  as  a  neighbor,  born  and  bred 
among  them,  and  would  not  pay  him  so 
bad  a  compliment  as  to  treat  him  cere*- 
moniously.    But  all  his  expostulations 


were  vain.    The  Hollanders,  simple  and 
parsimonious  as    their  ordinary  habits 
were,  had  set  their  hearts  on  giving  their 
illustrious  countryman  a  reception  suited 
to  his  dignity  and  to  his  merit ;  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  yield.    On  the  day 
of  his  triumph  the  concourse  was  im- 
mense.   All  the  wheeled  carriages  and 
horses  of  the  provinces  were  too  few  for 
the  multitude  of  those  who  flocked  to  the 
show.     Many  thousands  came  sliding  or 
skating  along  the  frozen  canals  from  Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam,  Ley  den,   Haarlem, 
Delft.    At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  26th 
of  January,  the  great  bell  of  the  Town- 
House  gave  the  signal.    Sixteen  hundred 
substantial  burghers,  well-armed  and  clad 
in  the  finest  dresses  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  recesses  of  their  wardrobes,  kept 
order  in  the  crowded  streets.    Balconies 
and  scaffolds,  embowered  in  evergreens 
and  hung  with  tapestry,  hid  the  windows. 
The  royal  coach,  escorted  by  an  army  of 
halbcrbiers   and   running  footmen,  and 
followed  by  a  long    train  of   splendid 
equipages,  passed  under  numerous  arches 
rich  with  carving  and  painting,  amid  in- 
cessant shouts  of  "  Long  Live  the  Ring 
our    Stadtholder."     The    front    of  the 
Town-House  and  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
market-place  were  in  a  blaze  with  bril- 
liant colors.     Civic  crowns,  trophies,  em- 
blems of  arts,  of  sciences,  of  commerce, 
and  of  agriculture,  appeared  everywhere. 
In  one  place  William  saw  portrayed  the 
glorious  actions  of  his  ancestors.    There 
was  the  silent  Prince,  the  founder  of  the 
Batavian    Commonwealth,    passing    the 
Meuse  with  his  warriors.    There  was  the 
more    impetuous    Maurice  leading    the 
charge  at  Nieuport.     A  little  further  on, 
the  hero  might  retrace  the  eventful  story 
of  his  own  life.    He  was  a  child  at  his 
widowed  mother's  knee.    He  was  at  the 
altar  with  Mary's  hand  in  his.    He  was 
landing  at  Torbay.    He  was  swimming 
through  the  Boyne.    There,  too,  was  a 
boat  amid  the  ice  and  the  breakers ;  and 
above  it  was  most  appropriately  inscribed 
in  the  majestic  language  of  Rome,  the 
saying  of   the  Great   Roman,     "What 
dost  thou  fear?    Thou  hast  Caesar  on 
board."    The   task    of    furnishing   the 
Latin  mottoes  had  been  intrusted  to  two 
men,  who,  till  Bentley  appeared,  held'the 
highest  place  among  the  classical  schol- 
ars of  that  age.     Spanheim,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  Roman  models  was  unri- 
valled, imitated,  not  unsuccessfully,  the 
noble  conciseness  of  those  ancient  legends 
which  he  had  assiduously  studied ;  and 
he  was  assisted  by  Grsevius,  who  then 
filled  a  chair  at  tftrecht,  and  whose  just 
reputation  had  drawn  to  the  ITniversity 
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multitudes  of  students  from  every  part 
of  Protestant  Europe.  When  the  night 
came  fireworks  were  exhibited  on  the 
mat  tank  which  washes  the  walls  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Federation.  That  tank 
was  now  as  hard  as  marble ;  and  the 
Dutch  boasted  that  nothing  had  ever 
been  seen,  even  on  the  terrace  of  Ver- 
sailles, more  brilliant  than  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  innumerable  cascades  of 
flame  which  were  reflected  in  the  smooth 
mirror  of  ice.  The  English  Lords  con- 
gratulated their  master  on  his  immense 
popularity.  "Yes,"  said  he;  "but  I 
am  not  the  favorite.  The  shouting  was 
nothing  to  what  it  would  have  been,  if 
Mary  had  been  with  me." 

A  few  hours  after  his  triumphal  entry, 
the  King  attended  a  sitting  of  the  States 
General.  His  last  appearance  among 
them  had  been  on  the  day  on  which  he 
embarked  for  England.  He  had  then, 
amid  the  broken  words  and  loud  weeping 
of  those  jjrave  Senators,  thanked  tnem 
for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had 
watched  over  his  childhood,  trained  his 
young  mind,  and  supported  his  authority 
in  his  riper  years;  and  he  had  solemnly 
commended  his  beloved  wife  to  their 
eare.  He  now  came  back  among  them 
the  King  of  three  kingdoms,  the  head  of 
the  greatest  coalition  that  Europe  had 
seen  daring  a  hundred  and  eighty  years; 
and  nothing  was  heard  in  the  hall  but 
applause  and  congratulations. 

By  this  time  the  streets  of  the  Hague 
were  overflowing  with  the  equipages  and 
retinues  of  princes  and  embassadors  who 
came  flocking  to  the  peat  Congress, 
first  appeared  the  ambitious  and  osten- 
tatious Frederic,  Elector  of  Brandenberg. 
who  a  few  years  later  took  the  title  of 
King  of  Prussia.  Then  arrived  the  voung 
Sector  of  Bavaria,  the  Regent  of  Wir- 
temberg,  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse  Cas- 
sel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  a  long 

train  of  sovereign  princes 

The  Marquess  of  Gastanaga,  Governor 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  repaired  to 
the  assembly  from  the  viceregal  Court  of 
Brussels.  Extraordinary  ministers  had 
been  sent  by  the  Emperor,  by  the  Kings 
of  Spain,  Poland,  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  There  was 
scarcely  room  in  the  town  and  the  neigh- 
borhood for  the  English  Lords  and  gen- 
tlemen and  the  German  Counts  and  Ba- 
resu  whom  curiosity  or  official  duty  had 
brought  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
grave  capital  of  the  most  thrifty  and  in- 
dustrious of  nations  was  as  gay  as  Ve- 
nice in  the  Carnival.  The  walks  cut 
among  those  noble  limes  and  elms  in 
which  the  villa  of  the  Princes  of  Orange 


is  embosomed,  were  gay  with  the  plumes, 
the  stars,  the  flowing  wigs,  the  embroid- 
ered coats,  and  the  gold-hilted  swords  of 
gallants  from  London,  Berlin,  and  Vien- 
na. With  the  nobles  were  mingled  shar- 
pers not  less  gorgeously  attired  tnan  they. 
At  night  the  hazard  tables  were  throng- 
ed and  the  theatre  was  filled  to  the  roof. 
Princely  banquets  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession.  The  meats  were 
served  in  gold ;  and,  according  to  that 
old  Teutonic  fashion  with  which  Shakes- 
peare had  made  his  countrymen  fami- 
liar, as  often  as  any  of  the  great  princes 
proposed  a  health,  the  kettle-drums  and 
trumpets  sounded.  Some  English  lords, 
particularly  Devonshire,  gave  entertain- 
ments which  vied  with  those  of  the  sover- 
eigns. It  was  remarked  that  the  German 
Potentates,  though  generally  disposed  to 
e  litigious  and  punctilious  about  eti- 
quette, associated,  on  this  occasion,  in  an 
unceremonious  manner,  and  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  their  passion  for  genealog- 
ical and  heraldic  controversy.  The  taste 
for  wine,  which  was  then  characteristic 
of  their  nation,  they  had  not  forgotten. 
At  the  table  of  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
berg much  mirth  was  caused  by  the 
gravity  of  the  statesmen  of  Holland,  who, 
sober  themselves,  confuted  out  of  Gro- 
tious  and  Puflendorf  the  nonsense  stut- 
tered by  the  tipsy  nobles  of  the  Empire. 
One  of  those  nobles  swallowed  so  many 
bumpers  that  he  tumbled  into  the  turf 
fire,  and  was  not  pulled  out  till  his  fine 
velvet  suit  had  been  burned. 

In  the  extracts  we  have  here  laid  be- 
fore the  reader,  he  will  discover  the  same 
characteristics  which  secured  such  an  ex- 
traordinary success  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  "History  of  England."  The 
same  grasp  is  evinced,  the  same  blaze  of 
light  thrown  upon  the  obscurest  incidents, 
the  same  vividness  of  coloring  employed, 
and,  we  may  add,  the  same  liberty  in  deal- 
ing with  the  motives  and  lives  of  histori- 
cal personages  manifested  on  every  page. 
We  have  not  been  permitted  to  consider 
the  course  of  English  politics  as  Mr.  Ma- 
eaulay  has  unfolded  it,  nor  to  dwell  upon 
the  Homeric  portraiture  of  William,  the 
hero  of  his  Diad ;  our  purpose  has  been 
accomplished  in  transferring  a  few  of 
the  decorations  of  the  work  to  our  own 
pages,  and  we  leave  the  reader  to  make 
up  his  own  opinion  of  the  whole  after  a 
careful,  and  what  must  prove  to  him  a 
delighted,  perusal. 
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Mr.  Thackeray  has  recently  visited 
Richmond  and  given  his  course  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Georges  of  England.  They 
afforded  a  high  degree  of  enjoyment  to 
overflowing  audiences,  and  furnished 
the  favorite  topic  for  social  comment 
during  a  fortnight.  Inferior  in  interest 
to  his  former  scries  on  the  English  Hu- 
mourists because  devoted  to  subjects  less 
congenial,  they  were  yet  delicious  in  their 
way — a  sort  of  intellectual  salad  in  which 
royalty  and  the  manners  of  courts  and 
the  peccadillos  of  high  life,  in  our  own 
time  as  well  as  in  the  last  century,  were 
chopped  up  and  made  pungent  with  the 
mordant  wit  that  lends  such  piquancy  to 
his  writings,  the  whole  tempered  by  a 
modicum  of  pathos  such  as  is,  now  and 
then,  so  soothingly  employed  in  the 
"Newcomes."  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the 
most  delightful  reader  to  whom  we  have 
ever  listened — there  is  a  melody  in  his 
voice  that  imparts  an  indescribable  charm 
to  his  readings  of  poetry — how  tender 
and  touching,  for  example,  were  Dr. 
Johnson's  lines  on  Levett  as  he  rendered 
them,  and  how  like  some  under  song  of 
holy  litanies  was  the  poem  of  Reginald 
Heber,  addressed  to  his  wife  from  India, 
as  it  fell  from  his  lips.  We  seemed  to  be 
hearing  a  psalm. 

The  lecture  on  George  IV.  with  its  an- 
ecdotes and  ana  of  the  reign  of  that  royal 
reprobate  recalled  to  our  mind  a  story 
connected  with  his  name,  which,  as  it 
has  never  before  been  in  print,  so  far  as 
we  know,  we  will  recite.  During  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  brief  respite  in  hostili- 
ties on  the  line  of  the  Canadian  frontier, 
a  party  of  English  officers  were  invited 
to  dine  by  their  foemen  in  arms,  who 
greeted  them  with  becoming  hospitality, 
as  if  the  company  were  not  to  cut  each 
other's  throats  at  some  period  not  very 
distant.  The  dinner  passed  off  very 
pleasantly,  until  one  of  the  "jolly  Bri- 
tons," overcome  perhaps  by  the  Madeira, 
asked  all  present  to  drink  bumpers  to  a 


sentiment  he  should  propose.  The  glass- 
es were  filled  and  he  gave,  to  the  aston- 
ishment and  indignation  of  his  hosts— 
"James  Madison — dead  or  alive."  Seve- 
ral of  the  American  officers  started  to 
their  feet  with  their  hands  upon  their 
swords,  to  resent  the  insult,  when  a  Vir- 
ginia lieutenant  interposed,  saying  that 
he  would  offer  a  sentiment  in  reply. 
The  Englishmen  could  not  refuse  to 
drink  it,  and  were  not  a  little  disconcerted 
when  he  gave — "The  Prince  Regent- 
drunk  or  sober  1" 


Our  friend  and  contributor  Paul  H. 
Hayne  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  has  recently 
become  Corresponding  Editor  of  the  Spec- 
tator, an  admirable  literary  hebdomadal 
published  at  Washington  City.  Mr. 
Hayne  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Messenger  as  a  poet  of  rare  wealth  of 
imagery  and  uncommon  fervour  of  ex- 
pression. In  a  particular  sort  of  versfi- 
cation  which  we  do  not  much  affect,  but 
which  has  been  deservedly  admired  in  the 
hands  of  Wordsworth,  the  Sonnet,  Mr. 
Hayne  is  without  a  rival  in  American 
poetry.  No  one  manages  the  terza  rima 
so  well  as  he,  and  it  is  not  extravagant  to 
say  that  some  of  his  felicities  in  fourteens 
remind  us  of  the  delicacy  and  construct- 
ive beauty  of  the  Shaksperean  Sonnet- 
teers.  As  a  prose  writer,  Mr.  Hayne  is 
at  once  facile  and  piquant,  and  the  Spec- 
tator with  its  strong  corps  of  contributors 
and  his  weekly  paragraphs  upon  current 
literature,  cannot  fail  of  widely  extending 
its  circulation. 


It  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  increa- 
sing popularity  of  two  of  our  native  au- 
thors that  their  works  are  attracting  a 
large  attention  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  refer  to  "Marion  Harland" 
and    Mr.  John    Esten    Cooke.    Letters 

• 

have  recently  been  addressed  to  these 
gifted  writers  by  Mr.  Alphonse  Durr, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  publishers  in 
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Leipmc,  requesting  an  authorisation  of  a 
new  edition  of  their  works  for  continental 
circulation.  "  Alone"  and  "The  Hidden 
Path"  hare  both  appeared  in  England  in 
a  form  worthy  of  their  literary  excellence 
and  some  of  Mr.  Cooke's  novels  have  also 
been  honoured  with  appropriation  by  a 
London  publishing  house.  "  The  Hidden 
Path/'  we  rejoice  to  hear,  still  meets  with 
a  ready  sale,  and  there  is  scarce  a  nook  or 
corner  of  the  land  in  which  the  name  of 
the  author  has  not  become  a  household 
word. 


The  South  has  lost  a  spirit  "  touched 
to  finest  issues"  in  the  death  of  Thomas 
Bibb  Bradley,  who  recently  fell  a  victim 
to  that  dread  disease  that  seems  to  mark 
out  genius  for  its  aim— consumption.  Mr. 
Bradley  died  in  early  manhood,  just  as 
his  rare  intellectual  endowments  were  be- 
ginning to  win  for  him  an  honourable 
fame.  His  frequent  poetical  contribu- 
tions to  the  Messenger  in  former  yean  are 
yet  remembered  with  pleasure  by  many 
of  our  readers.  Of  feelings  delicately 
sensitive,  he  shrank  from  contact  with 
the  outer  world,  and  though  there  was 
nothing  morbid  in  his  disposition,  it  is 
sad  to  think  that  unfavorable  criticism 
infiicted  almost  as  much  pain  on  him  as 
on  Keats.  "  Apheila  and  Other  Poems" 
—a  volume  which  he  published  in  con- 
nection with  his  cousin,  Miss  Julia  Plea- 
sants,—contained  some  exquisite  lyrics 
which  did  not  meet  with  the  favour  they 
deserved,  though  they  were  greatly  ad- 
mired by  the  few.  Light  lie  the  turf  on 
the  grave  of  the  poet  1 


The  necrology  of  December,  1855,  em- 
braces the  name  of  Samuel  Rogers,  who 
died  on  the  17th  of  that  month  at  his 
residence  in  St.  James  Place,  London,  at 
a  very  advanced  age.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
better  known  as  the  friend  and  compan- 
ion of  eminent  men  in  literature  and  art 
than  for  any  exalted  poetic  excellence, 
though  his  "Italy."  brought  out  with  su- 
perb illustrations  and  with  a  luxury  of 
typographical  execution  before  unknown, 
met  with  a  considerable  degree  of  favour. 
Delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a  certain  charm 


of  description  in  keeping  with  the  repose 
of  Italian  landscapes  impart  to  its  pages 
an  interest  beyond  that  of  greater  poems, 
nor,  in  any  just  estimate  of  his  literary 
character,  should  the  "  Pleasures  of  Mem- 
ory" fail  to  be  mentioned  as  likely  to  be- 
come an  English  classic.  But  the  chief 
distinction  of  Rogers  was  personal  to 
him,  and  lingers  only  in  the  remembrance, 
now  that  he  is  gone.  It  was  in  his 
generous  patronage  of  letters — the  ex- 
quisite taste  with  which  he  gathered 
around  him  the  most  graceful  memorials 
of  artistic  skill — the  unbounded  hospi- 
tality which  he  exercised  towards  all  ed- 
ucated strangers  who  visited  the  British 
metropolis  and  were  introduced  to  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  tact  with  which  he 
collected  together  the  greatest  celebrities 
of  the  day  in  pleasant  reunions.  There 
is  perhaps  no  breakfast  table  in  the  two 
continents  that  has  had  seated  around  it, 
at  various  times,  so  much  of  intellectual 
greatness — indeed,  a  breakfast  with  the 
poet  Rogers  has  been  for  years  the  most 
desirable  of  delights  to  the  man  of  letters. 
We  once  enjoyed  this  privilege,  and 
though  age  had  somewhat  dimmed  the 
perceptions  of  the  poet  and  lameness,  the 
result  of  a  serious  accident  late  in  life,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  be  wheeled 
to  table  in  his  chair,  we  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  richness  of  that  conversation 
which  ranged  through  the  reminiscences 
of  more  than  half  a  century  of  intimate 
communion  with  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  modern  world.  Tho  man 
who  had  seen  and  known  Samuel  John- 
son and  was  the  contemporary  of  George 
Washington,  who  had  heard  Sheridan  in 
the  highest  flights  of  his  oratory  and  in 
the  most  brilliant  flashes  of  his  wit,  who 
had  watched  the  career  of  Napoleon  from 
first  to  last,  and  who  was  the  familiar 
friend  of  Scott,  Byron  and  Wordsworth, 
could  not  fail,  while  he  retained  his  fac- 
ulties, to  be  more  entertaining  in  his  Ta- 
ble Talk  than  any  score  of  biographies. 


The  editor  of  the  South  Carolinian, 
published  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  who  is  one 
the  most  graceful  writers  and  accomplish- 
ed scholars  in  the  Southern  States,  thus 
speaks  of  Dr.  Cooper!  apropos  of  the 
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sketch  in  the  last  number  of  the  Messen- 
ger, taken  from  Duyckinck's  Cyclopaedia 
of  American  Literature— 

Long  associated  with  him,  ire  knew 
the  genial  and  racy  old  man — fall  of 
learning,  a  ripe  scholar,  full  of  bonhommie 
— simple-hearted,  good  natured  and  of 
active  Dene volence.  In  every  department 
of  intellectual  exertion  he  was  a  worker; 
he  was  of  universal  learning  and  most 
multifarious  experience  of  life.  He  had 
been  an  inmate  of  colleges  and  of  jails ; 
he  had  sat  with  Erskine  at  the  English 
bar,  and  with  Robespierre  in  the  French 
Convention;  he  had  shared  the  philoso- 
phical labors  of  Priestley  in  the  student's 
closet;  he  had  presided  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice and  been  arraigned  at  the  bar;  he 
had  been  expelled  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  presided  over  a  College  in 
South  Carolina;  he  had  conversed  with 
John  Wesley,  and  with  Whitfield,  and 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  waged  an  impla- 
cable war  against  the  clergy  and  its  vo- 
cation ;  he  published  works  on  Law,  Che- 
mistry, Political  Economy,  Medicine  and 
Theology.  From  all  this  it  would  be  of 
course  inferred  that  he  was  a  ready  wri- 
ter ;  his  style  was  pure  English,  direct, 
piquant  and  idiomatic,  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  particularly  attractive  and  elo- 
quent. Many  have  said  that  they  never 
saw  Dr.  Cooper  in  a  society  of  clever  peo- 
ple where  he  did  not  say  the  best  thing 
that  was  uttered.  His  conversation 
sparkled  with  apothegmatic  thoughts, 
with  the  gayest  terms,  with  the  most  pal- 

Eable  hits,  and  all  classical  and  elegant 
terature  flashed  along  its  current. 
While  he  presided  over  the  College  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  set  of  men  whose 
equals  are  rarely  congregated  in  a  coun- 
try village.  For  science,  learning  and 
observation  of  life,  the  Doctor  was/ocife 
nrinceps.  In  profound  and  elegant  scho- 
larship, there  was  Dr.  Robert  Henry;  in 
law  and  juridical  learning,  there  were 
Nott  and  David  Johnson,  and  Harper, 
and  Blanding;  in  medicine,  Drs.  Fisher 
and  Davis.  From  political  life  and  the 
Halls  of  Congress  came  frequently  Cal- 
houn, and  McDuffie,  and  Preston,  and 
Warren  Davis;  while  over  the  social  cir- 
cle was  shed  the  benign  influence  of  the 
excellent,  admirable  and  wise  Chancellor 
DeSaussure — venerable  for  age  and  vir- 
tue, and  services  of  revolutionary  origin, 
and  bearing  a  Huguenot  name.  His 
amenity,  his  suavity  of  manners,  his 
learning  and  dignity,  tempered  the  whole 
body  of  the  society  over  which  he  presi- 
ded; and  he  was  by  universal  consent 
acknowledged  as  arbiter  elegantiarum. 


Such,  and  many  other  such,  were  the 
elements  of  the  society  which  we  then 
remember,  and  to  this  was  added  the 
charm  of  ladies,  whose  names  the  deli- 
cacy of  a  Southern  press  may  not  war- 
rant us  in  mentioning,  but  which  live  in- 
scribed in  mourning  nearts  or  on  monu- 
mental marble.  Having  seen  a  remnant 
of  this  society,  it  elicited  from  Baron 
Raumur,  in  his  travels  through  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  declaration  that  the  like 
could  not  be  found  in  Germany.  The 
couleur  de  rose  in  which  those  times  rise 
to  our  memory  may  catch  something  of 
their  hue  from  the  time  of  life  in  which 
we  saw  them,  but  the  impression  is  very 
vivid  and  agreeable. 


We  are  requested  by  the  ladies  en- 
gaged in  the  pious  cause  of  raising  a  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  the  mansion  and  tomb 
of  Washington,  to  lay  before  the  public 
the  following 

Report  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Union. 

The  Governor  in  his  Message  to  the 
Assembly,  (which  met  in  December,) 
strongly  recommended  the  co-operation 
of  the  Legislature  for  the  purchase  of 
Mount  Vernon  by  the  daughters  of  Wash- 
ington. A  select  committee  was  appoint- 
ed, and  a  bill  has  been  laid  by  them  be- 
fore the  Legislature,  entitled  "  A  bill  to 
incorporate  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies' 
Association  of  the  Union,  and  to  author- 
ize the  purchase  of  a  part  of  Mount  Ver- 
non Place."  It  has  been  read  and  awaits 
a  second  reading.  There  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  it  will  be  passed  without 
objection. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Everett  has  been  solici- 
ted by  the  ladies  to  deliver  his  lecture  on 
Washington  in  Richmond,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Mount  Vernon  cause. 
He  has  generously  accepted  the  invitation. 

Since  the  last  report  made  by  the  la- 
dies, several  new  associations  have  been 
formed  in  Pennsylvania;  also  in  Dela- 
ware. Ladies  of  influence  are  using  their 
best  exertions  to  form  an  Association  in 
St.  Louis ! — we  have  the  same  account  of 
Mobile  and  of  Mississippi.  Distinguish- 
ed citizens  in  New  York  are  taking  the 
first  steps  towards  forming  an  Association 
in  that  City.  Washington  Irving  haa 
consented  to  be  their  chairman. 


We  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  follow- 
ing exquisite  poetic  gem  and  we  know  of 
no  better  setting  for  it  than  our  Editor's 
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Table,  where  its  beauty  may  be  admired 
by  others.  It  U  from  the  pen  of  T.  B. 
Aldrioh  and  is  entitled  "  The  Poem  of  a 
little  life  that  was  bat  three  Aprils 
long/'  If  Mr.  Aldrich  writes  nothing 
more,  he  will  yet  deserve  to  be  ranked 
among  the  true  poets  of  oar  day  for  his 
sweet  conception  of  "Babie  Bell/' 

Have  you  not  heard  the  Poet  tell 
How  cane  the  dainty  babie  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours  T 
The  Gates  of  Heaven  were  left  ajar: 

With  folded  hands  and  dreamy  eyes 

She  wandered  out  of  Paradise ! 
She  saw  this  planet,  like  a  star, 
Hang  in  the  depths  of  purple  eves— 
Its  bridges,  running  to  and  fro. 
O'er  which  the  white-winged  Seraphs,  go, 
Bearing  the  holy  Dead  to  Heaven  ! 
She  touched  a  bridge  of  flowers— those  feet, 
80  light  they  did  not  bend  the  hells 
Of  the  celestial  asphodels  I 
They  fell  like  dew  upon  the  flowers ! 
And  all  the  air  grew  strangely  sweet  I 
Aad  thus  came  dainty  babie  Bell 
Ioto  this  world  of  oars! 

She  came  and  brought  delicious  May ! 

The  swallows  built  beneath  the  eaves ; 

Like  sunbeams  in  and  out  the  leaves, 
The  robins  went,  the  live -long  day ; 
The  lily  swung  its  noiseless  bell. 

And  o'er  the  porch  the  trembling  vine 

Seemed  bursting  with  its  veins  of  wine ! 
O,  earth  was  full  of  pleasant  smell, 
When  came  the  dainty  babie  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours ! 

O  babie,  dsin  ty  babie  Bell ! 
How  lair  she  grew  from  dsy  to  day! 
What  wosass  nature  fiUsd  her  eyes. 
What  poetry  within  them  lay ! 
Those  deep  sad  tender  twilight  eyes. 

So  fall  of  meaning  pure,  and  bright 

As  if  she  yet  stood  in  the  light 
Of  those  oped  gates  of  Paradise! 

And  we  loved  babie  more  and  more : 

O  never  in  our  hearts  before 

Such  holy  love  was  born ; 

We  felt  we  had  a  link  between 

This  real  world  and  that  unseen— 
The  land  of  deathless  morn ! 
And  for  the  love  of  those  dear  eyes, 

For  love  of  her.  whom  God  led  forth— 

The  mother's  being  ceased  on  earth 
When  babie  came  from  Paradise! 
For  love  of  him  who  smote  our  lives, 

Aad  woke  lbs  chords  of  joy  sad  pain ; 
We  said,  Sweet  Canst !— our  hearts  beat  down 

Like  violets  after  rain ! 


And  now  the  orchards  which  were  ones 
All  white  and  rosy  in  their  bloom — 

Filling  the  crystal  heart  of  air 
With  gentle  pulses  of  perfume,— 

Were  thick  with  yellow  juicy  fruit ; 

The  plums  were /riches  of  honey  rare, 

And  soft  cheeked  peaches  blushed  and  fell ! 

The  grapes  were  purpling  in  the  grange ; 

And  Time  wrought  just  as  rich  a  change 
In  little  babie  Bell! 

Her  petit  form  more  perfeot  grew, 
And  in  her  features  we  could  trace, 
1  n  softened  c  urves,  her  mother's  free. 

Her  angel  nature  ripened  too. 

We  thought  her  lovely  when  she  came, 
But  ahe  was  holy,  saintly  now— 
Around  her  pale  and  lofty  brow 

We  thought  we  saw  a  ring  of  flame! 

Sometimes  she  said  a  few  strange  words 

Whose  meanings  lay  beyond  our  reach : 
God's  hand  bad  taken  away  the  seal 

Which  held  the  portals  of  her  speech ! 
She  never  was  a  child  to  us ; 
We  never  held  her  being's  key  ! 
We  could  not  teach  her  holy  things; 
She  was  Christ's  self  in  purity ! 
It  came  upon  us  by  degrees; 
We  saw  its  shadow  ere  it  fell, 
The  knowledge  that  our  God  had  sent 
His  messenger  for  babie  Bell ! 
We  shuddered  with  unlanguaged  pain, 

And  all  our  thoughts  ran  into  tears  I 

And  all  our  hopes  were  changed  to  fears— 
The  sunshine  into  dismal  rain ! 
Aloud  we  cried  in  our  belief— 

"  O,  smite  us  gently,  gently,  God ! 

Teach  us  to  bend  and  kiss  the  rod, 

And  perfect  grow  thro'  grief!" 
Ah,  how  we  loved  her,  God  can  tell ; 
Her  little  heart  was  cased  in  ours — 
They're  broken  caskets — babie  Bell ! 

At  last  he  came,  the  messenger, 
The  messenger  from  unseen  lands ; 

And  what  did  dainty  babie  Bell  1 

She  only  crossed  her  little  hands  1 

She  only  looked  more  meek  and  fair ! 

We  parted  back  her  silken  hair ; 
We  laid  some  buds  upon  her  brow — 

Death's  bride  arrayed  in  flowers ! 

And  thus  went  dainty  babie  Bell 
Out  of  this  world  of  ours  1 


We  welcome  to  our  table  the  Southern 
Parlor  Magazine — a  beautiful  monthly 
published  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  filled 
with  choice  indigenous  literary  material. 

We  notice  also  with  pleasure  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  externals  of  the  Ka- 
Uido8cope,on  whose  increasing  success  we 
congratulate  the  gifted  lady  who  edits  it. 
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A  Discourse  on  the  Ethic*  of  Christianity, 
Delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Richmond.  By  W.  C.  Rite*, 
Esq.    Richmond :  John  Nowlan.    1856. 

This  admirable  effort  of  a  highly  cultivated 
and  vigorous  mind  has  already  met  with  the 
warmest  praise  at  the  hands  of  discerning  crit- 
ics, and  we  are  but  repeating  the  general  opin- 
ion when  we  say  that  for  breadth  of  views,  fair- 
ness and  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  a  rare  af- 
fluence tif  diction,  it  may  challenge  comparison 
with  any  polemical  paper  of  the  century.  Long 
known  to  the  world  for  his  senatorial  and  diplo- 
matic services,  Mr;  Rives  has  exchanged  the 
stormy  scenes  of  public  life  for  the  studious  se- 
clusion of  the  country,  and  has — to  the  regret 
of  those  friends  who  could  wish  that  his  talents 
yet  adorned  the  councils  of  the  nation — attain- 
ed the  condition  for  which  Bolingbroke  affected 
to  sigh,  that  of  "  looking  down  from  the  heights 
of  philosophic  retirement  upon  the  tumults  of 
civil  conflict  and  the  buzz  of  angry  politicians." 
If  anything  could  reconcile  them  to  this  with- 
drawal, it  would  be  the  gratifying  consciousness 
that  Mr.  Rives  is  devoting  the  leisure  thus  af- 
forded bim,  in  the  intervals  of  agricultural  em- 
ployment, to  intellectual  labors  such  as  the  Dis- 
course before  us.  It  is  understood  that  he  is 
engaged  in  writing  the  Life  of  James  Madison — 
a  task  for  which  his  intimate  personal  acquain- 
tance with  that  great  man  and  his  large  politi- 
cal knowledge  render  him  peculiarly  well  fitted. 
We  trust  that  in  addition  to  this  work,  Mr.  Rives 
will  collect  for  publication  the  many  valuable 
essays  and  discourses  heretofore  given  by  him 
to  the  country  in  the  perishable  form  of  pam- 
phlets— so  that  they  may  be  preserved  in  the  li- 
braries of  all  who  value  sound  scholarship  and. 
profound  historical  criticism. 


The  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe:  With 
Sketches  of  his  Age  and  Contemporaric*.  By 
G.  H.  Lewes.  In  two  Volumes.  Boston : 
Ticknor  and  Fields.  [From  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 

Though  numerous  works  concerning  the  life 
of  the  great  master  of  German  Literature  have 
appeared  of  late  years  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  it  is  remarkable  that  heretofore 
we  have  had  no  complete  biography  of  him. 
Mrs.  Austin's  "Characteristics,"  Eckermann's 
•*  Conversations,"  the  M  Correspondence  be- 
tween Schiller  and  Goethe"  and  the  autobio- 
graphical memoir  entitled  "  Poetry  and  Truth 
from  my  Life" — all  these  fail  of  presenting  a 
perfect  and  satisfactory  record,  and  Mr.  Lewes 
has  the  advantage  of  a  priority  in  entering  fully 


upon  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  literary 
world.  A  diligent  student,  possessing  an  easy 
and  elegant  style,  with  tastes  and  feelings  in 
unison  with  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  Mr. 
Lewes  has  produced  a  work  which  will  have 
a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  his  coun- 
try. We  rest  content  with  saying  thus  much 
at  the  present  moment,  as  we  shall  ere  long 
devote  a  considerable  space  to  a  thoughtful  ex- 
amination of  his  volumes. 


The  press  of  J.  C.  Derby  of  New  York  (now 
Derby  St.  Jackson)  has  lately  put  forth  some 
volumes  of  no  ordinary  excellence.  Among 
these  is  one  entitled  "  Jackson  and  New  Or- 
leans" presenting  an  authentic  narrative  of  the 
memorable  battle  of  the  8th  of  January,  1815, 
by  Alexander  Walker  of  the  New  Orleans  daily 
press.  It  is  a  stirring  narrative  in  which  the 
achievements  of  our  army  are  told  with  energy 
and  fidelity,  while  fall  justice  is  rendered  to  the 
ill-fated  Packenham  and  the  gallant  soldiery  he 
led  up  to  thoHe  terrible  batteries  which  spread 
death  and  desolation  in  their  ranks.  "  The 
Camp  Fire*  of  the  Red  Men,"  by  J.  R.  Orton, 
is  another  of  Derby's  publications,  of  less  merit. 
It  is  story  of  love  and  slaughter,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  not  kept  within  the  strictest  bounds 
of  probability,  and  full  of  diabolical  Spaniards 
and  bloody-minded  Indians,  whose  adventures 
afford  the  opportunity  for  thrilling  description 
and  may  interest  the  [reader  who  loves  the  ro- 
mantic and  the  exciting. 


The  Quarterly  Law  Journal  is  the  title  of  a 
new  legal  periodical  the  first  number  of  which 
we  have  just  received  from  the  publisher,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Randolph  of  this  city.  It  is  under  the 
editorial  conduct  of  A.  B.  Gutgon,  EeqM  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Richmond  Bar,  who  brings  to  his  la* 
borious  office  ability  and  zeal,  and  a  strong 
corps  of  contributors,  comprising  some  of  the 
most  learned  legal  gentlemen  an  the  State,  is 
enlisted  in  its  support.  The  Journal  is  full  of 
valuable  material  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  lawyer.  Its  typography  is  all  that 
could  be  desired. 


Messrs.  Dix  &  Edwards  of  New  York  city, 
die  publishers  of  Putnam**  Monthly,  continue 
to  issue  regularly  their  excellent  reprint  of 
Dicken's  Household  Word*,  in  exact  imitation 
of  the  original.  We  commend  it  as  a  work  of 
great  interest,  though  sometimes  containing  ar- 
ticles objectionably  colored  by  English  preju- 
dices. 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


RICHMOND,  MARCH  1856. 


MR.  BANCROFT  AT  KING'S  MOUNTAIN. 


When  Polybius  was  collecting  material 
for  his  great  history,  he  widely  traversed 
Spain,  Gaul  and  other  provinces,  that  he 
might  observe  with  his  own  eye  the  scenes 
of  those  transactions  which  he  was  to  re- 
cord in  his  pages.  The  vivid  knowledge 
of  localities,  drawn  from  actual  inspec- 
tion, must,  of  course,  enable  him  who 
describes  them  to  impart  a  more  graphic 
picture,  not  only  of  them,  but  also  of  the 
events  connected  with  them,  for  on  the 
ground  there  is  an  ideal  presence  of  the 
drama,  and  upon  a  very  obvious  principle 
of  mnemonics,  every  thing  connected 
with  it  is  the  more  fixed  in  the  memory. 

Polybius  also  had  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  public  affairs,  by  serving  in  po- 
litical stations  and  had  been,  besides  be- 
ing actively  engaged  in  administrative 
offices,  employed  on  an  embassy  to  Rome. 

The  influence  of  localities  upon  the 
spirit  of  an  historian,  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  thai  amongst  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
Gibbon  conceived  the  idea  of  his  great 
work ;  and  that  Mr.  Bancroft's  name  is 
well  and  properly  associated  with  these 
illustrious  writers,  is  proved  by  the  actual 
union  of  them  in  that  beautiful  letter  of 
Mr.  Everett  to  the  Historical  Society  of 
New  York,  upon  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 
He  says  that  Mr.  Bancroft  is  entitled  to 
rank  with  Tacitus  and  Livy,  and  with 
Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Robertson,  and  from 
the  decision  of  this  high  literary  judica- 
ture, there  can  be  no  appeal  until  remote 
posterity  sits  in  judgment. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Bancroft  therefore 
&t  the  recent  celebration,  was  a  signifi- 
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cant  inoident  as  well  as  a  beautiful  epi- 
sode in  the  transactions  of  the  day.  The 
manner  in  which  he  was  received  by  the 
Southern  assemblage,  and  the  graceful 
and  impressive  presentation  of  himself  to 
the  enthusiastic  demand  of  the  multitude, 
is  finely  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the 
day's  proceedings  in  the  beautiful  pamph- 
let, (p.  33,)  issued  by  Mr.  Melton,  the 
most  active  and  effective  promoter  of  the 
celebration,  who  from  the  first  idea  of  it 
to  its  consummation  by  this  publication 
of  a  full  and  complete  recital  of  it  in  a 
neat  brochure  of  more  than  a  hundred  pa- 
ges, exhibits  the  energy,  intelligence  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  entered  into 
the  affair. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  eminent  position,  as  the 
historian  of  the  Revolution,  of  course  de- 
manded for  him  a  very  special  invitation 
amongst  thedistinguished  personages  who 
were  asked  to  attend.  In  oompliance  with 
this  invitation  and  in  obedience  to  his  own 
impulses  to  be  present  at  the  celebration 
of  a  striking  historical  event  in  the  South* 
upon  the  scene  of  action,  he  repaired 
from  his  residence  in  New  York,  to  King's 
Mountain,  in  South  Carolina,  making  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles.  The  labor 
of  this  patriotic  and  literary  pilgrimage 
was,  doubtless,  compensated  in  a  great 
degree  not  only  by  tjie  gratification  of  the 
main  purpose,  but  also  by  the  interest 
and  beauty  of  the  route  which  led  to  the 
scene,  and  farther  by  the  opportunity  it  af- 
forded him  of  manifesting  the  sympathies 
of  a  Northern  gentleman  and  scholar,  with 
the  historic  memories  of  the  South.  "  For 
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the  North,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  most 
elegant  and  felicitous  address,  "  to  take 
an  interest  in  jour  celebration,  is  but  an 
act  of  reciprocity.  Every  where,  in  my 
long  pilgrimage  to  be  present  with  you 
on  this  occasion,  I  have  found  evidence 
of  the  affection  with  which  the  South 
cherishes  the  memory  of  every  public 
action  in  behalf  of  liberty  without  regard 
to  place.  Beautiful  Virginia!  land  of 
mountains  and  lowlands,  rich  in  its  soil, 
abounding  in  healing  springs,  and  the 
store-house  of  all  kinds  of  mineral  wealth, 
builds  a  Lexington  in  the  very  heart  of 
her  magnificent  valley.  North  Carolina 
repeats  the  name  in  one  of  the  loveliest 
regions  in  the  world,  and  South  Carolina 
designates  by  it  a  great  central  district  of 
her  State." 

"  There  is  a  still  stronger  reason,"  he 
continues,  "  why  the  North  should  give 
you  its  sympathy  on  this  occasion.  She 
sent  you  no  aid  in  the  hour  of  your  great- 
est need.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  give 
even  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  n  right  spirit. 
It  was  not  then  possible  even  to  give  that. 
All  honor  must  be  awarded  to  the  South, 
since  she  was  left  to  herself  alone  in  the 
hour  of  her  utmost  distress."  "  The  ro- 
mance of  the  American  Revolution  has 
its  scenes  for  the  most  part  in  the  South, 
and  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  of 
which  we  celebrate  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary to-day,  was  the  most  romantic  of 
all." 

Mr.  Bancroft  traversed  that  most  lovely 
Valley-of- Virginia,  visited  the  Natural 
Bridge,  penetrated  the  Tunnels  of  Roan- 
oke, transcended  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Al- 
leghany, passed  over  the  summit  level  of 
Mount  Airy,  the  highest  point  on  the  great 
rail-road  from  tide  water  to  Memphis, 
into  those  most  picturesque  meadows, 
straths  and  valleys  on  the  head  waters  of 
Holston.  from  the  gushing  fountains  of 
which  he  descended  along  the  South  Fork 
whence  issued  the  King's  Mountain  Men, 
passed  by  the  Royal  Oak,  the  residence  of 
Col.  Arthur  Campbell,  and  by  the  log 
cabin  where  lived  the  leader  of  the  expe- 
dition, Col.  William  Campbell, — the  house 
being  yet  piously  preserved  by  the  care 
of  his  descendants.  Thence  he  passed 
down  to  Beaver  Creek,  the  patrimonial 


possessions  of  the  Shelbys  and  Leoien. 
Through  all  this  lovely  transit— through 
South-West  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee, 
in  sight  of  the  Iron  Mountains  on  one  side, 
and  of  the  distant  Clinch  on  the  other, 
his  eye  was  enriched    by  the  exquisite 
landscape,  and  his  heart  warmed  by  meet- 
ing with  the  descendants,  in  the  second 
and  third  generation,  from  the  Colonels ; 
thus  he  passed  over  the  Paint-Mountain  and 
descended  upon  the  exquisite— the  unsur- 
passed and  unsurpassable  banks  of  French 
Broad.  Throughout  this  enchanting  jour- 
ney, during  the  early  days  of  a  rich  au- 
tumn, we  understand  that  Mr.  Bancroft 
had  the  advantage  of  an  attending  sad- 
dle horse,  upon  which,  being  an  expert 
rider,  he  could  make  frequent  excursions 
to  striking  points  of  viow.  The  stagecoach 
passing  him  at  a  somewhat  more  rapid 
pace  than   his    own,    gave  the  intelli- 
gence that  Mr.  Bancroft  was  on  the  road, 
so  that  at  each  village  crowds  had  assem- 
bled to  see  the  historian.    Each  newspa- 
per, too,  had   announced  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  King's  Mountain.     Those 
who  thus  approached  him  with  an  ill-dis- 
guised curiosity  and  manifest  exultation, 
would  say :    "  You,  sir,  are   the  Histo- 
rian.     Yon  are  going  to  King's  Moun- 
tain, my  grandfather  Jotd  at  that  battle," 
for  this  old  English  word  yet    lingers 
in  those  retired  valleys.      That  it  was 
an  old  English  word,  is  shown  by  a  quo- 
tation of  Mr.  Preston,  in  his  speech  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration.    Mr.  Ban- 
croft paused  to  look  with  admiration  upon 
the  clear  gentle  current  of  Wautauga,  as 
it  rippled  on  to  mingle  its  limpid  waters 
with  the  not  distant  French  Broad.  Upon 
the  banks  of  the  Wautauga,  many  Whigs 
of  South  Carolina  had  found  refuge  from 
the  British  and  Tories,  interposing   vast 
mountains  between  them  and  their  ene- 
mies, and  here,  too,  had  been  the  rendez- 
vous of  those  men  who  assembled  for  the 
daring  excursion  through  those  enormous 
mountains,  in  search  of  an  enemy  upon 
Southern  waters. 

Mr.  Bancroft  also  paused  upon  the  still 
more  tranquil  banks  of  the  still  more 
pellucid  Nollichuckee.  Spending  a  night 
at  old  Mr.  Colter's,  at  the  foot  of  Paint 
Mount/  tA9  Mr.  Bancroft  was  so  eager  to 
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beheld  the  far  famed  French  Broad,  at 
the  opposite  foot  of  the  mountain  that 
the  wearied  hones  being  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  he  set 
oat  on  foot,  passed  oyer  to  the  banks  of 
the  French  Broad,  went  down  to  the 
"  Chimneys"  and  returned  by  sapper  to 
his  inn,  filled  with  admiration  at  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  he  had  surveyed. 

The  coarse  of  his  journey  had  from 
point  to  point  been  chronicled  by  the  local 
newspapers,  showing  the  interest  which 
their  readers  took  in  his  progress.    At 
Abingdon,  Virginia,  the  editor  of  the 
'Virginian'  duly  mentioned  the  arrival  of 
the  distinguished  traveller  who,  pausing 
over  Sunday,  attended  a  camp-meeting 
in  the  neighborhood.    Then  the  Ashe- 
ville  paper  records  his  arrival  at  that 
place,  and  notices  the  traveller's  energetic 
excursion  thence  to  the  summit  of  Black 
Mountain,  the  highest  point  on  the  At- 
lantic declivity — the  spot  most  visited 
by  excursionists  in  that  region.    These 
notices  of  the  press  and  the  general  in- 
terest manifested  all  along  the  road  in  the 
progress  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  indicate  the 
diffused  knowledge  of  his  name  and  the 
very  wide  sympathy  characteristic  of  our 
people  with  literary  reputation.    In  truth 
the  admiration  for  literary  eminence  is 
not  less  ardent  than  that  for  political  or 
military  success.     The  author  of  a  suc- 
cessful book  is  looked  upon  with  a  more 
tender  and  curious  regard,  and  excites 
the  imagination  with  more  wonderment 
than  a  hero  or  a  statesman. 

A  man  will  announce  with  more  self* 
complacency  that  he  has  seen  Washington 
Irving,  or  Mr.  Bancroft,  than  that  he  has 
seen  General  Scott,  or  Mr.  Clay.  These 
scattered  gleanings  concerning  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's route,  are  derived  mainly  from  the 
notices  above  indicated,  and  from  scraps 
of  conversation  with  those  who  happened 
to  meet  him  on  the  way,  until  he  is  more 
authentically  taken  up  and  recorded  by 
Mr.  Melton,  in  his  book  of  the  oelebra* 
tion. 

"  Mr.  Bancroft,"  says  Mr.  Melton,  at 
page 27,  "seemed  to  have  gathered  by 
the  way  a  fresh  fund  of  health  and  spi- 
rits in  full  preparation  for  the  novel 
scenes  before  him.     At  his  request,  we 


presented  our  friend  A.  J.  Wallace,  Esq., 
one  of  the  worthy  representatives  of  our 
district,  whofromfrequentintercourse  with 
the  actors  in  the  drama,  had  acquired  a 
thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  every 
point  of  the  battle  ground,  and  who  kind- 
ly consented  to  place  in  contribution  to 
the  pleasure  of  our  guest,  his  ample  fund 
of  Revolutionary  lore.     Following  his 
lead,  Mr.  Bancroft,  accompanied  by  Rev. 
Br.  Wightman  and  Bev.  Mr.  Martin,  of 
Spartanburg,  employed  the  hour  in  roam- 
ing over  the  mountain.  An  hour  of  value 
it  was  to  us — now  gathering  up  the  treas- 
ures of  legendary  story,  as  our  guide 
poured  them  forth,  and  then  regarding 
with  an  ill  disguised  admiration  the  fine, 
sparkling,  speaking  eye  of  the  listener,  as 
he  took  in  almost  at  a  glance,  all  the  points 
and  features  of  the  battle-ground,  and 
gave  a  willing  ear  to  the  rehearsal  of  the 
rude  but  truthful  story,  as  it  came  second 
handed  from  the  heroes  in  the  strife.    A 
beautiful,,  cheering  scene  was  that — the 
great  historian  upon  the  height  of  King's 
Mountain — a  scene  worthy  of  a  better 
pen  than  ours!     Standing  on  the  spot 
where  the  surrender  took  place,  near  the 
rock  which  pillowed  the  head  of  the  dy- 
ing Ferguson,  and  hard  by  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  venerable  tree  from  which 
the  baker's  dozen  of  traitor  tories  were 
hung^he  read  from  the  despatches  of  the 
commanding  officer,  an  official  account  of 
the  battle,  and  placing  Campbell  and  Shel- 
by on  the  North ;  Sevier  on  the  West,  and 
Williams  and  Cleaveland  on  the  Bast  side 
of  the  mountain,  eloquently  and  enthu- 
siastically fought  the  battle  over !    The 
hope  then  was  full.    The  great  historian 
had  done  homage  to  the  sacred  spot,  and 
its  sacred  memory  and  history  would  do 
right."—"  King's  Mountain,"  pp.  27-28. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  being  thus  introduced  to 
the  Mountain,  where  he  surveyed  the 
scenes  until  the  flashing  camp-fires  of  the 
assembling  multitude  began  to  gleam  in 
the  twilight,  was  consigned  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  grandson  of  Maj.  Hambright, 
an  officer  in  the  battle,  and  in  the  log  cabin 
of  this  most  excellent  host  he  spent  the 
night,  with  many  other  visitors  who,  not 
being  provided  with  tents  or  camp  equip- 
age, were  fain  to  seek  shelter  under  a  pro- 
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tecting  roof  between  four  walk.  Maj. 
Hambright's  heart  was  more  capacious 
than  his  dwelling  and  both  were  filled  to 
overflowing.  "  We  slept  balmily/1  says 
Mr.  Melton,  who  had  not  the  luxury  of  a 
roof  over  him,  but  slept  in  a  tent  "  until 
reveille,  and  the  morning  salute  awoke  us 
to  an  active  participation  in  the  events  of 
the  celebration  day."  "  Thursday,"  pro- 
ceeds Mr.  Melton,  page  30,  "  the  sun  rose 
gloriously  and  went  his  round  from  morn- 
ing to  twilight,  without  a  cloud  to  dim 
even  for  a  moment  his  unusual  splendor. 
Never  did  a  lovelier,  more  calmly  beauti- 
ful day  smile  upon  earth — a  breathless, 
cloudless,  golden  autumn  day  ***** 
With  the  morning  came  pouring  in  on 
every  side  another  countless  throng,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  a  multitude  had  congre- 
gated, numbering  according  to  different 
estimates  from  eight  to  fifteen  thousand 
persons."    (Page  30.) 

The  event  announced  in  the  program- 
me for  this  day,  was  the  oration  of  Col. 
John  S.  Preston ;  and  the  orator  was 
of  course  the  chief  personage,  or  to  use 
an  excellent  word,  coined  from  pure 
Greek  motal,  and  stamped  by  John  Dry- 
den,  and  recently  put  into  circulation 
in  South  Carolina  by  that  accomplished 
scholar  and  gentleman,  Mr.  Petigru,  was 
the  Protagonist  of  the  occasion.  The 
pulpit  which  he  occupied  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  immense  congregation,  and 
was  at  one  edge  of  a  platform  occupied 
by  the  officers  of  the  occasion,  by  Mr. 
Bancroft,  by  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Preston,  by  the 
Williamses,  Maj.  Hambright,  and  by  oth- 
ers of  the  Epigone. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Preston's 
address,"  says  Mr.  Melton,  (at  page  33,) 
"  the  president  of  the  day  proposed  the 
following  sentiment — 

"Hon.  Qtorge  Bancroft — The  Patriot, 
the  statesman,  the  truthful  and  impartial 
annalist  His  presence  here  to  day  in- 
separably links  his  fame  with  the  cher- 
ished memories  of  King's  Mountain ;  we 
bid  him  welcome  I 

"The  sentiment  was  cordially  and  warm- 
ly received,  and  as  Mr.  Bancroft  rose  to 
respond,  he  was  greeted  in  genuine  South- 
ern style.    In  clear  and  ringing  accents 


and  with  an  intense  pleasure  beaming 
from  every  feature,  the  learned  historian 
acknowledged  the  delight  which  a  parti- 
cipation in  the  celebration  afforded  him ; 
paid  a  glowing  compliment  to  the  revolu- 
tionary heroism  of  South  Carolina,  dwelt 
upon  the  battle  and  its  consequences,  and 
closed  a  chaste  and  exceedingly  appro- 
priate address,  by  an  earnest  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  old  battle  ground.    It  was 
such  an  address  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  man,  ornate  and  eloquent, 
yet  touching  in  its  simplicity,  modest, 
yet  bold  and  truthful,  every  sentiment 
beautifully  adapted  to  the  occasion,  com- 
ing from  the  heart  of  a  patriot  and  cloth- 
ed in  the  chaste  language  of  the  accom- 
plished scholar.     The  concluding  words 
are  worthy  of  a  place  here :     '  Let  the 
-battle-ground  before  us  be  left  no  longer  a 
private  property ;  let  it  be  made  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  people— that  is  of  all  who 
are  heirs  to  the  benefits  that  were  gained 
on  the  day  we  commemorate.    Let  a  mon- 
ument rise  upon  its  peak  as  a  memorial  of 
the  heroism  of  your  fathers,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  piety  of  their  sons,  the  deeds 
that  were  then  performed  bid  us  ever  to 
renew  our  love  of  country.    Let  the  pas- 
sion for  freedom  flow  forth  perennially 
like  the  fountain  that  gush  in  chrystal 
purity  from  your  sides.     Let  the  Union 
stand  like  your  own  mountains,  which 
the  geologists  tell  us  are  the  oldest  and 
firmest  m  the  world.' "    (Page  33) 

Thus  concluded  this  chaste,  emphatic 
and  beautiful  address.    It  is  indeed  very 
exquisite,  highly  finished  and  admirably 
characterised  by  breadth,  terseness  and 
adaptation,  such  a*  became  one  who  had 
thought  profoundly  and  felt  deeply — who 
was  not  insensible  of  the  responsibilities 
•of  his  utterances,  or,  on  the  other  hand, un- 
moved by  the  emotions  that  swelled  him. 
With  a  full  perception  of  the  dignity  of 
the  high  vocation  to  which  he  has  dedi- 
cated his  life,  and  the  historic  mien  which 
he  on  no  public  occasion  would  divest 
himself  of,  he  yielded    gracefully  and 
with  proper  reticence  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  scene.    The  address,  closing  at 
page  29  with  a  suggestion  most  heartily 
and  approvingly  received,  will,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  stimulate  the  erection 
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of  t  monument  for  which  we  understand 
incipient  steps  hare  been  taken. 

From  the  hoary  old  mountain,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft descended  on  his  way  to  the  hori- 
zontal regions  of  South  Carolina,  visited 
Cowpens,  Eutaw,  Camden  and  Ninety- 
Six,  took  a  look  at  Caesar's  Head  and  the 
Table  Bock,  thus  blending  the  enjoyment 
of  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  land 
with  memories  of  the  old  battle-field. 

The  trip,  of  which  we  have  thus  made 
a  most  cursory  sketch — fragmentary  like 
the  materials  we  have  been  able  to  pick 
up— has  yet  sufficiently  interested  us, 
while  writing,  to  excite  in  us  a  wish  that 
a  more  connected  and  thorough  narra- 
ure  of  it  could  be  furnished.  The  tract 
of  country  traversed  by  Mr.  Bancroft  is  . 
exceedingly  interesting  in  many  particu- 
lars, in  its  legendary  history  and  in  its 
possession  of  picturesque  beauty  and 
teeming  prosperity;  its  population  al- 
though much  modified  in  character  by 
the  pushing  forward  of  internal  im- 
provements feels  yet  a  touch  of  the 
original  impulse.  It  is  the  second 
and  third  generation  of  those  Scotch 
Irish  so  well  depicted  in  Mr.  Preston's 
oration,  who  conquered  the  savage,  felled 
the  forest,  and  built  the  church,  to  whose 
services,  they  and  their  pastor  went  with 
the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  rifle  in 
the  other.  (See  Second  Series,  Foote's 
Sketches  of  Virginia;  page  121,  notice  of 
Charles  Cummings.) 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  road  and  the 
seenes  and  topics  which  lie  along  it,  are 
worthy  of  a  careful  sketch  by  a  skil- 
ful hand — and  we  venture  to  suggest 
with  great  deference  that  it  might  come 


most  gracefully  from  the  hand  of  the 
great  historian  himself.  The  writing  of 
it  would  be  an  agreeable  intermission  from 
his  severer  labours,  and  although  all  would 
lament  any  serious  interruption  of  the 
course  of  that  work,  we  think  that  what 
we  suggest  would  rather  facilitate  it,  in 
invigorating  his  historic  pen  by  a  mo- 
ment's agreeable  rest. 

The  stalwart  knight    upon    occasion 
mounted  an  ambling  palfrey 


M  when  at  need 

Him  listed  ease  his  battle  steed." 

It  seems  to  us,  too,  that  Mr.  Bancroft's 
excursion  was  calculated  to  excite  and  did 
excite  diffused  sympathies  through  the 
South  not  only  agreeable  in  their  immedi- 
ate manifestation,  but  likely  to  be  of  very 
beneficent  and  permanent  influence,  if 
oherished  with  some  little  care.  All 
harsher  feelings  of  sectional  difference 
were  checked  in  his  presence,  while  the 
amenity  and  genial  heartiness  of  his 
manners  won  a  kind  feeling  wherever  he 
went.  In  his  own  bosom,  too,  if  there  had 
been  any  exclusive  northernism,  it  must 
have  been  extinguished  by  the  warm 
greeting  which  attended  him  from  those 
who  met  him  in  crowds  or  individually. 
There  was  no  dissonant  voice  in  the  uni- 
versal echo  of  the  toast  at  King's  Moun- 
tain, "  we  bid  him  welcome." 

Thus  some  political  and  moral  conse- 
quences concur  to  confer  dignity  upon  an 
itinerary  of  tho  Southern  excursion, 
which  we  can  not  but  wish  to  have  from 
the  hands  of  the  historian. 
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THE  FALLS  OF  KANAWHA. 

BY  THOMAS  DUNK  ENGLISH. 

These  swiftly  running  waters, 

No  antelope  so  fleet, 
That  rash  to  gain  the  flood  below 

And  mingle  as  they  meet ; 
In  rage  and  pain  they  leap  and  heave, 

With  fierce,  continual  cries, 
While  evermore  fall  their  tears  of  spray, 

And  rise  their  misty  sighs. 

Here  came  Otetiani, 

A  hundred  years  ago, 
To  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  sight, 

And  note  the  liquid  snow ; 
His  log  canoe  the  eddies  through 

With  steady  hand  to  steer, 
And  the  slow  and  sullen  red-horse  fish 

To  strike  with  fatal  spear. 

But  little  deemed  the  chieftain, 

As  on  these  rocks  he  stood, 
And  gazed  on  shore  and  mountain  top, 

On  waterfall  and  wood, 
That  ere  his  life  had  burned  its  suns, 

The  water  and  the  shore, 
O'er  which  his  tribe  roamed  fearlessly, 

Should  know  their  forms  no  more. 

Where  are  those  dusky  Mingoes — 

Six  banded  nations  then, 
The  Cherokee  and  Shawanock, 

Who  hunted  in  this  glen  ? 
The  brutes  they  chased  are  scattered  wide, 

Their  lodges  are  no  more, 
And  the  hungry  teeth  of  the  saw  devour 

The  trees  they  loved  of  yore. 

The  deer  who  left  the  mountain 

To  seek  the  river's  brink, 
Upraised  his  head  to  scan  the  scene, 

Then  bent  his  neck  to  drink. 
He  saw  no  foe  in  the  tossing  snow, 

Nor  feared  the  spattering  spray — 
For  the  Mingo  hiding  by  the  cliff 

Was  fearfuller  than  they. 

Ho,  buck  with  horns  up-tossing  1 

Ho,  meek-eyed  doe  and  fawn ! 
Whose  sharp  feet  once  impressed  those  sands. 

Hence  whither  have  ye  gone  ? 
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High  up  in  the  hollows  of  Raleigh  hills, 

By  the  hidden  licks  and  drains, 
Te  browse  on  the  fern  and  pea-vine  rank, 

And  shun  the  dangerous  plains. 

Here  on  this  ledge  of  sandstone, 

Upon  these  summer  days, 
Beneath  the  shading  alder  clumps, 

I  sit  me  down  to  gaze. 
Worn  and  weary  of  life  I  sit 

Where  the  rock-spanned  river  roars, 
And  for  a  moment  leave  behind 

My  sorrow  on  its  shores. 

Upspringing  from  the  waters 

Before  my  gladdened  eyes, 
The  rainbow  curves  its  glorious  length 

And  spreads  its  seven  dyes. 
The  saw-mill  clatters  and  whirrs  behind, 

The  stream  rolls  on  before, 
Oh,  would  the  gulf  'twist  me  and  man 

Were  open  evermore ! 

Oh,  waters  of  Kanawha, 

Would  I  might  end  my  days, 
Thus  gazing  on  your  mighty  strife, 

And  dying  with  the  gaze ; 
Your  deep  bass  song  sole  requiem 

At  that  lone  funeral, 
The  white  mist  and  the  rainbow  dyes 

The  shroud,  and  turf,  and  palL 

This  may  not  be  and  is  not — 

Mine  is  the  woful  end 
Which  waits  the  spirit  forced  to  break, 

When  far  too  proud  to  bend ; 
But  this  long  glance  at  your  sweeping  force, 

This  sound  of  your  glorious  song, 
Has  waked  the  fire  I  thought  was  quenched, 

And  made  my  spirit  strong. 

Fierce  world  of  strife  and  tempest, 

I  hail  you  once  again  1 
Tour  words  and  deeds  shall  fall  on  me 

As  on  these  cliffs  the  rain. 
Rise  rocks  on  rocks  before  my  way, 

Around  group  hill  with  hill,  * 

lake  these  waters  that  leap  where  they  may  not  flow, 

Shall  move  my  act  and  will. 
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ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES,  WITH  REMARKS  UPON  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 


BT  A.    BOANB. 


I  compiled  and  published  in  the  '*  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,"  gome  months  since, 
a  list  of  Dictionaries  published  in  foreign 
languages,  and  at  the  same  time  intima- 
ted that  it  was  my  intention  at  a  future 
period,  to  prepare  a  similar  list  of  the 
different  dictionaries  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. I  shall  now  attempt  to  give  such 
an  one,  which  I  believe,  will  be  found 
more  complete  than  any  before  published. 

I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  infor- 
mation here  presented,  to  the  antiqua- 
rian labors  of  Dibdin,  Lowndes,  Brunet, 
D'Israeli,  the  elder,  and  Watts,  whose 
Yolnmes  on  bibliography  I  have  groped 
through,  to  collect  the  materials  from 
whioh  the  list  is  made. 

By  many,  it  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  a  useless  task,  but  such,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  do  not  rightly  appreciate 
the  importance  of  knowledge  of  this  kind, 
as  a  guide  to  the  history  of  our  language, 
from  its  first  rude  beginnings,  through 
all  its  mutations,  to  its  present  condition. 
I  say  nothing  here  of  the  consideration 
that  knowledge  of  any  kind,  no  matter 
.what,  is  useful  of  itself,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  ulterior  purpose  to  which  it 
might  be  applied. 

The  first  of  the  English  Lexicogra- 
phers was  Stanbridge,  whose  "  Vocabu- 
lary and  Accidence"  was  printed  by 
Wynken  de  Worde,  the  second  English 
Printer,  A.  D„  1500,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  Stanbridge  was  the  author 
of  Yarious  other  works  on  philology.  In 
the  same  year  and  by  the  same  press  was 
printed  an  English  Dictionary  by  John 
de  Garlandia,  entitled  Multorum  Vocabur 
lorum  Interpretatio. 

Whittingham  and  Lillye,  who  flourish- 
ed about  the  same  period,  are  spoken  of 
as  English  Lexicographers,  but  I  have 
not  been  enabled  after  diligent  search,  to 
find  any  particular  account  of  their  la- 
bors in  this  branch  of  learning.  In 
1513,"  Lillye  published  his  celebrated  De 
oetopartibus  Sermonis,  which  for  many 
years  was  the  most  popular  text-book  on 


Grammar,  and  in  fact  was  the  only  one 
extensively  used.  Thomas  Linacre  also 
published  in  1524,  a  treatise  entitled 
"  Rudiments  of  Grammar/'  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  first  English  Arithmetic 
by  Bishop  Tonstall  appeared. 

Shortly  after  Palsgrave  published  his 
"  Les  Eclaircissements  de  la  langue  Fran- 
caise"  being  the  first  English  and  French 
Dictionary  of  which  we  have  record — 
the  first  English  and  Latin  Lexicon  be- 
ing the  "  Ortus  Verborum,"  published 
anonymously  and  taken  chiefly  from  the 
Caiholicon  of  John  Balbus,  printed  at 
Mentz  in  1460. 

Buret's  "Alvearie"  or  "Quadruple  Die- 
iionary  of  Four  Language*"  one  of 
which  was  English,  was  published  in 
1580,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  next  in  order,  A.  D.  1599, 
was  "A  Dictionary,  Spanish  and  English, 
to  which  is  added  an  English  Vocabulary, 
by  T.  Minotrien,  printed  by  R.  Percival, 
Gent."  In  1632,  Henry  Cockram  or 
Cockeram,  as  Bometimes  written,  pub- 
lished "  The  English  Dictionary  or  an  In- 
terpretation of  Hard  Words.  First  Book, 
'Hard  Words:'  Second,  *  Vulgar  Words/" 

Edward  Phillips,  one  of  the  nephews 
of  Milton,  gave  to  the  public  in  1657,  his 
"New  World  of  Words  or  Universal 
English  Dictionary."  The  next  Diction- 
ary was  that  by  Thomas  Blount,  publish- 
ed in  1670,  entitled  "  Olossographia  or  a 
Dictionary  of  Bard  Words  of  whatever 
Languages,  now  used  in  our  refined  Eng- 
lish tongue."  In  1671,  the  "  Etymology 
eon  Lingua  Anglicana,"  by  Stephen 
Skinner,  appeared.  This  was  followed 
in  1691  by  a  dictionary  by  Ray  the  Nat- 
uralist, bearing  the  title,  "  A  Collection 
of  English  Words,  with  Signification* 
and  Originals,  in  two  Alphabetical  Cata- 
logues." The  "Universal  English  Dic- 
tionary," by  Nathan  Bailey,  was  publish- 
ed 1728,  and  in  1749  the  "Lingua  Britan- 
nica  Reformata,"  beinjf  an  English  Dic- 
tionary by  Benjamin  Martin. 

We  have  now  reached  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
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gnat  Coryphceus  of  English  Lexicogra- 
phers, who  published  in  1755  his  Die* 
tionary,  which  remains  and  will  ever  re- 
nain,  as  a  monumentum  cere  perennius  of 
hit  genius,  his  learning  and  his  untiring 
diligence.  There  hare  been  numerous  edi- 
tions of  this  great  work,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  two  volumes  folio.  It  was 
afterwards  revised  by  the  author  and 
published  in  quarto  form.  In  1818  the 
Bev.  H.  J.  Todd,  published  an  edition  of 
Johnson,  with  numerous  additions  and 
corrections,  which  is  still  regarded  as  the 
standard  edition  of  this  the  greatest  of 
English  Dictionaries. 

Unquestionably,  advances  have  been 
Bade  since  Johnson's  day  in  the  study 
of  comparative  philology,  and  analogies 
between  languages,  throwing  light  upon 
the  important  subject  of  derivation,  have 
bean  discovered,  which  were  entirely  un- 
■eipected  by  him,  yet  notwithstanding 
bis  defects  in  the  particular  department 
of  etymology,  hie  work  has  been  the  ba- 
ns upon  which  every  English  Dictionary 
■bee  his  time  has  been  constructed,  and 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  without  a 
rival  in  our  literature. 

The  next  English  Dictionary  was  the 
u  Lingua  BrUannicce  Vera  I+onunciatio" 
by  James  Buchanan,  published  in  1757* 
Then  followed  in  1761  "  The  Royal  Eng- 
lish Dictionary"  by  Dan.  Fanning;  in 
1764  "  The  New  Spelling  Dictionary*9 
by  J.  Entick,  and  in  the  same  year,  a 
Dictionary  by  W.  Johnston;  in  1766 
"  The  New  Universal  Dictionary,'*  by  W. 
Rider.  Kenriok's  Dictionary  was  pub* 
liahed  in  1773;  Barclay's  in  1774;  Ash's 
in  1775;  also  W.  Perry's  in  the  same 
year ;  Sheridan's  in  1780;  Lemon's  "Do* 
rnufMK  Dictionary"  in  1784;  Nare's  Die* 
nonary  in  the  same  year,  and  also  Fry's; 
Gross's  in  1785.  In  1791,  Walker  pub- 
lished his  "  Critical  Pronouncing  Diction* 
«ry,"  and  in  1798,  Jones'  Dictionary  was 
published,  being  the  last  in  that  century. 

The  remaining  Dictionaries  in  their  or- 
der, are  as  follows : 

Fulton  and  Knight,  1802. 

Perry,    .  1806. 

Enfield,  .  1807. 

Mylhu,  .  1809. 


Jameson, 

1827. 

Webster,  (Am.)             ; 

1830. 

Worcester,  (Am.) 

1830. 

Maunder, 

1830. 

Booth,     . 

1835. 

Knowles, 

1835. 

Smart,  (Walker  remodelled,)    1836. 

Richardson,        .  .  1837. 

Rcid,      .  .  .  1844. 

Craig,     .  .  .  1852. 

Ogilvie's  Imperial,  Technolog- 
ical and  Scientific,     .  1852. 

Bong's  Imperial  Lexicon,  1852. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  numerous 
Provincial  Vocabularies  have  been  pub- 
lished, of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal : 

Provincial  Dictionary,  by  Grose,      1787. 
Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases,  by  E. 

Moore,  1823. 

Glossary  of  North  Country  WordB, 

by  Brocket,  1829. 

Lancashire  Glossary,  by  T.  Bob- 
bing, 1829. 
Hallamshire  Glossary,  by  Hunter,    1829. 
Glossary  of  Craven  Dialect,  by 

Carr,  .  1880. 

Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia, 1830. 

Provincial  Dictionary,  by  Hollo- 
way,  .  .        1888. 
Vocabulary  of  Americanisms,  by 

J.  R.  Ifartlett,  1848. 

The  above  comprises  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  all  the  Dictionaries  of  the 
English  language,  up  to  this  time  pub- 
lished. I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  some 
few  have  escaped  my  investigation,  but  I 
believe  not  one  Dictionary  of  note  or 
importance. 

Having  completed  the  list,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  general  subject. 

The  English  language  labors  under  the 
disadvantage,  as  compared  with  most  of 
the  Continental  European  languages,  of 
having  no  Academy  or  other  body  of  men 
invested  with  authority  to  settle  and  fix 
it.  It  is  obvious  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  recognized  standard,  to  prevent  the 
corruptions  whleh  must  creep  into  a  lan- 
guage from  ignorance,  carelessness,  and 
sometimes,  I  fear,  from  a  mistaken  no- 
tion of  independence.  It  is  perfectly 
clear,  that,  without  soma  restraining  an* 
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thority,  if  one  has  a  right  to  make  an  in- 
novation, all  others  have  an  equal  right 
And  what  would  be  the  result?  The 
language,  in  a  brief  period  would  become 
hopelessly  corrupted  by  barbarisms  and 
vulgar  slang.  The  abomination  of  Pho- 
netic orthography  in  these  latter  days 
has  given  a  strong  impulse  to  this  ten- 
dency, and  it  well  becomes  all  who  have 
any  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  no- 
ble heritage  we  have  received  from  our 
fathers,  to  resist  it  and  to  transmit  our 
language,  if  not  enriched,  at  least,  un- 
impaired to  our  posterity. 

There  are  eases  when  it  is  proper  to 
coin  new  words,  but  it  is  always  an 
unwise  experiment  to  attempt  to  change 
established  orthography.  The  advantage 
of  spelling  words  as  they  are  pronounc- 
ed is  very  slight,  and  the  mischief  of  al- 
teration almost  incalculable,  inasmuch,  as 
thereby,  the  derivation,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  life  and  soul  of  the  word,  is 
often  lost.  The  word  "fancy"  will  illus- 
trate this.  Its  original  orthography  was 
"phantsy"  showing  at  once  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  Greek  <p*vraoia.  The  word 
"coxcomb"  has  also  been  a  victim  to 
change  of  spelling.  It  was  originally 
written  "cocks-comb"  the  comb  of  a  cock 
being  one  of  the  decorations  of  a  court- 
fool  in  the  middle  ages.  If  the  words 
reign  and  deign,  debt  and  doubt  were 
written  according  to  phonetic  principles, 
the  letter  g  would  have  been  left  out  of 
the  first  two  and  b  out  of  the  last  two,  in 
which  case  the  derivation  from  the  Latin, 
regno,  dignor,  dubium  and  debitum  would 
have  been  lost.  Pronunciation  is  con- 
stantly changing  and  cannot,  among  the 
mass  of  those  who  speak  a  language,  be 
rendered  uniform  for  any  long  period, 
orthography  then  must  undergo  as  fre- 
quent changes  to  secure  the  end  of  rep- 
resentation of  sound,  and  in  a  brief  time 
the  language  would  become  so  modified 
and  transformed,  that  we  could  not  with- 
out special  study,  understand  the  written 
speech  ef  twenty-five  years  previous,  and 
consequently  we  would  be  cut  off  from  the 
literature  of  preceding  generations.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject further:  those  who  wish  to  investi- 
gate it,  would  do  well  to  consult  the  val- 


uable works  upon  the  English  language 
by  Trench. 

With  regard  to  neologisms,  or  the  man- 
ufacture of  new  words,  it  may  sometimes 
be  necessary  to  introduce  them,  as  for 
instance,  when  in  the  progress  of  society 
new  discoveries  are  made,  or  new  rela- 
tions between  things  already  existing 
have  taken  place,  or  when  a  single  word 
may  represent  what  it  previously  required 
a  circumlocution  to  express;  or  again, 
when  a  minute  distinction  between  words 
nearly  synonomous  can  be  drawn;  in  all 
these  cases  the  language  is  really  enrich- 
ed by  the  coinage  of  a  new  word,  taking 
due  care  to  follow  the  analogy  of  the 
vernacular  tongue  as  closely  as  possible. 

To  shape  and  lead  the  tendency  of  lan- 
guage and  to  correct  its  irregularities, 
Academies  have  been  established  from 
time  to  time,  chiefly  by  the  nations 
speaking  the  tongues  lineally  descended 
from  the  Latin.  For  instance,  the  Acca- 
demica  delia  Crusca  was  established  in 
1582,  the  Academic  Franeaise  in  1629,  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  the  Academia 
Real  Espahola  in  1714  by  the  Duke  of 
Escalona.  Russia  and  Sweden  have  also 
Academies  established,  the  one  in  1783, 
and  the  other  in  1789. 

Each  of  these  Academies  has  issued 
Dictionaries  and  Grammars  of  its  respec- 
tive language,  which  at  home  and  abroad 
are  regarded  as  the  jus  et  norma  loqucndu 
The  effect  has  been,  that  those  nations 
have  a  common  authority  to  refer  to  in 
cases  of  doubt  or  dispute,  and  these 
Academies  by  arresting  the  ceaseless 
tendency  to  change,  have,  each  partially 
succeeded  in  fixing  and  settling  their 
language.  Revisions  of  the  Vocabulary 
and  Grammar  are  published  from  time 
to  time,  embracing  such  accessions  as 
may  have  been  made  and  discarding  such 
words  and  forms  of  expression  as  may 
have  become  obsolete. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  Italian 
language,  for  example,  or  at  least,  the 
lingua  Toscana  has  remained  almost  sta- 
tionary since  the  days  of  Dante,  Boccac- 
cio and  Petrarch,  the  last  of  whom  died 
A.  D.  1374.  The  changes  in  the  vocabu- 
lary and  construction  of  this  tongue  have 
been  so  unimportant  that  the  modern 
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Italian  can  read  without  much  difficulty 
theie  great  classics  of  his  literature. 
Contemporary  with  these  names  were 
Chancer,  Gower,  Lydgate  and  the  au- 
thor of  "Piers  Plowman's  Vision"  in 
English  literature,  yet  how  many,  now 
speaking  our  language,  can  read  their 
irorfcs  without  acquiring  by  previous 
stady  and  labor,  the  idiom  of  the  period. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  English  language  should 
hire  been  arrested  in  its  growth  and  as 
ft  were,  crystallised  at  that  early  day,  but 
I  wish  merely  to  illustrate  the  effect  of 
an  Academy  in  giving  stability  to  lan- 
guage. The  Italian  received  a  much 
more  precocious  development  than  the 
English,  and  in  consequence,  probably, 
in  part,  of  possessing  writers  of  greater 
genius,  it  attained  much  earlier  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  maturity. 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  estab- 
lish an  Academy  of  language  in  Eng- 
land: the  first  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
by  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  author  of 
the  "Essay  on  Translated  Verse,"  and 
the  second,  in  1712,  in   the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  by  Swift,  who  addressed  an 
able  paper,  entitled    "A  Proposal  for 
Correcting,  Improving  and  Ascertaining 
the  English  Tongue/'  to  Robert,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  at  that  time  Lord  High  Treasu- 
rer of  Great  Britain.    It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  that  both  attempts  were  signally 
unsuccessful,  and  our  language  remains 
to  this  day,  without  an  Academy.    The 
difficulty  of  establishing  such  an  Acade- 
my, or  at  least,  the  giving  to  its  dicta  the 
authority  of  law  over  language  would 
be  almost  insurmountable  in  such  a  coun- 
try as  either  England  or  America*    As 
obedience  could  not  be  compelled  to  au- 
thority of  this  kind,  but  too  many  would 
make  it  a  point  of  pergonal  independence 
to  resist  it    Such  is  not  altogether  the 
esse  with  the  Continental  Nations ;  they 
are  move  in  the  habit  of  yielding  blind 
obedience  to  civil  or  ecclesiastical  power 
and  naturally  would  be  inclined  to  yield 
similar  obedience  to  literary  authority. 

How  then  can  the  purity  of  our  lan- 
guage be  preserved  ?  In  the  two  impor- 
tant branches  of  orthography  or  orthoepy 
very  easily,  by  some  Lexicographer  as 


the  standard,  and  as  to  the  employment 
of  word*  themselves,  we  must  be  guided 
by  usage,  but  limited  to  present  usage  in 
opposition  to  obsolete,  national,  in  oppo- 
sition to  foreign  or  provincial,  and  repu- 
table, in  opposition  to  common  or  general, 
meaning  by  reputable,  the  use  of  authors 
enjoying,  whether  justly  or  not,  the 
highest  reputation. — (Vide  Campbell's 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  p.  162,  et  seqq.) 

The  universal  use  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Scriptures  and  almost 
equally  of  the  Common  Prayer,  has  had 
the  practical  effect  of  restraining  the  ten- 
dency to  change  in  our  language,  and 
for  this  and  many  other  reasons,  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Bible,  greatly  changing  its 
present  phraseology  and  style,  would  be 
exceedingly  unwise. 

The  necessity  for  a  standard  being  ac- 
knowledged, Johnson,  by  general  con- 
sent, at  least  in  England,  has  been  recog- 
nised as  the  legislator  of  orthography 
and  Walker  of  pronunciation.  It  is  true 
that  neither  is  .entirely  consistent  with 
the  principles  laid  down  by  himself,  yet 
it  is  better  to  follow  their  guidance,  er- 
ratic though  it  sometimes  be,  than  to  bo 
left  at  sea,  without  chart  or  compass. 
There  are  some  few  instances  in  both 
branches,  in  which  the  language  has  ac- 
tually changed  since  their  day,  as  for  ex- 
ample, I  believe,  it  is  now  almost  the 
universal  usage  botji  in  England  and 
America,  to  discard  the  final  h,  in  such 
words  as  music,  public,  skeptic,  critic,  and 
also  the  u,  at  least  in  the  United  States, 
in  words  terminating  in  o^u-r,  as  labor, 
honor,  favor.  In  England,  however,  the 
u  is  still  preserved  in  such  words  of  the 
latter  class  as  are  not  derived  from  the 
Latin,  as  for  instance,  armour,  harbour, 
neighbour,  behaviour,  and  some  few  dis- 
syllables which  are  derived  from  the  Lat- 
in. With  these  and  some  other  trifling 
exceptions,  Johnson's  Dictionary  may 
still  be  regarded  as  the  rule  and  regula- 
tor of  the  language  in  the  particular  de- 
partment of  orthography,  and  generally 
of  definition.  So  too,  Walker  as  amend- 
ed and  remodelled  by  Smart,  is  the  final 
arbiter  in  pronunciation. 

Without  intending  or  desiring  to  de- 
tract from  the  reputation  of  the  late 
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learned  Dr.  Webster,  yet  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  in  my  judgment,  his  in- 
fluence upon  our  language  has  been  most 
mischievous,  inasmuoh  as  in  the  United 
States,  he  has  unsettled  what  before  was 
fixed,  and  established  an  additional  rule 
where  previously  there  was  but  one.  In 
England  his  authority  in  this  regard  is 
not  acknowledged.  In  attempting  to 
carry  out  too  far  the  principles  of  analo- 
gy, he  sometimes  forgets  that  language 
itself  is  in  part  a  thing  of  convention 
and  usage,  and  that  uniformity  in  all 
cases  is  not  so  desirable  as  to  be  purchas- 
ed at  any  sacrifice.  Webster  has  render- 
ed a  real  service  to  English  philology  \n 
the  department  of  etymology,  and  gene- 
rally speaking,  his  definitions  are  accu- 
rate and  comprehensive,  but  I  make  my 
humble  protest  against  his  radical  and 
vast  innovations  in  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation. 

Two  classes  of  his  innovations  in  or- 
thography are  particularly  offensive,  one, 
of  words  ending  in  re  changed  to  er,  as 
centre,  metre,  theatre,  written  center,  me- 
ter, &c.,  and  the  other  where  the  final  I 
in  such  words  as  travel,  model,  quarrel, 
Ac.,  is  not  doubled,  when  they  receive 
an  additional  syllable.  There  is  no  rea- 
son assigned  for  these  changes,  except 
that  they  produce  uniformity,  but  this 
reason  is  not  of  itself  sufficient,  where 
long  usage  and  habit  have  fixed  the  or- 
thography. 

Webster  has  the  credit  of  having  abol- ' 
ished  the  final  k  in  the  classes  of  words 
previously  mentioned,  and  the  u  from 
words  terminating  in  our,  but  the  merit, 
if  merit  it  be,  does  not  belong  to  him.  In 
Martin's  Dictionary,  published  in  1749, 
we  find  this  orthography.  Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  think  proper  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple, and  it  was  left  to  Webster  to  bring  it 
into  more  general  use. 

Id  the  first  edition  of  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, published  in  1828,  the  innova- 
tions were  far  more  numerous  and  re- 
pulsive than  those  found  in  the  subse- 
quent editions;  for  instance  "women" 
was  spelled  mmen,  "  island" — Hand,  and 
" feather^  f--f ether,  the  reason  assigned 
being  certain  far-fetched  and  fanciful  de- 
rivations.   These  changes  were  too  radi- 


cal to  be  received  with  favor,  and  Web- 
ster was  compelled  to  abandon  them,  and 
I  believe  that  in  each  later  edition  of  his 
Dictionary,  he  gave  up  some  of  his  orig- 
inal innovations. 

In  pronunciation,  Webster's  influence 
has  been  almost  equally  unfortunate ;  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  currency,  or  at  all 
events,  authority,  to  the  abominable  pro- 
nunciation of  u  as  oo,  in  such  words  as 
tube,  tune,  constitution,  institution,  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  toob,  toon,  eontii- 
tootion,  dec,  and  I  have  even  heard  from 
high  places,  the  same  sound  of  u  in  i»m- 
$ic,  dispute  and  century.  Webster  also 
gives  the  same  sound  to  a  and  i,  when 
preceded  by  g  or  c  hard,  or  k,  as  when 
preceded  by  other  consonants,  and  this 
pronunciation,  I  believe,  has  found  gene- 
ral acceptance.  In  Virginia,  however, 
and  some  other  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  words  garden,  guard,  cart,  card,  kind 
and  sky  are  pronounced ^erarden,  k-e-art, 
horard,  &c.  Although  I  do  not  insist 
that  this  is  the  pronucia tion  of  these  and 
similar  words,  yet  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  it  has  the  sanction  of  Wal- 
ker's authority,  who  defends  it  as  the  re- 
fined pronunciation  of  England.  It 
may  have  been  so  in  his  day,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  has  become  obsolete. 
— ( Vide  Introduction  to  Walker's  Diction- 
ary, p.  92  and  160.) 

The  merits  of  Webster's  Dictionary 
may  be  thus  briefly  expressed : 

For  Derivation — Capital. 

For  Definition— Admirable. 

For  Pronunciation — Horrible. 

For  Orthography — Abominable. 
And  I  for  one  protest  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  protest  against  its  reception  aa  a 
standard,  until  at  least,  an  Academy  of 
of  Language,  hereafter  to  be  established, 
either  in  England  or  America  shall  adopt 
it  as  such,  when  as  a  matter  of  duty 
against  the  convictions  of  my  judgment, 
I  will  submit  for  the  sake  of  having  some 
recognised  authority  to  determine  ques- 
tions of  controversy  and  uncertainty. 

This  Dictionary  has  been  introduced 
into  the  public  schools  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  some  of  the  New 
England  and  Western  States.    Maseacbo- 
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setts,  however,  where,  probably,  in  gen- 
eral the  most  enlightened  views  with  re- 
gird  to  education  preTail,  still  adheres  to 
Walker  and  Worcester.  So  too  with  the 
Southern  States  generally.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  influence,  together  with 
the  usage  in  England,  may  check  and 
counteract  the  pernicious  effect,  which 
Webster's  orthography  and  pronunciation 
hate  already  produced  upon  the  English 
language.  The  influence  of  a  large  pub- 
lishing house,  like  the  Harpers',  who 
hare  adopted  Webster  as  the  standard, 
ought  also  to  be  specially  guarded  against. 

There  is,  I  believe,  scarcely  an  author 
of  established  reputation,  or  literary  man 
in  the  United  States  who  has  adopted  the 
orthography.  When  the  proposition  was 
made  in  the  New  York  Legislature  to  in- 
troduce Webster's  Dictionary  into  the 
public  schools,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  formal 
protest  was  made  by  the  principal  litera- 
ry men  in  the  State  against  this  most 
mischievous  measure,  to  which  the  sa- 
pient legislators  paid  no  sort  of  respect. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  adding  my 
humble  tribute  of  praise  to  the  valuable 
series  of  Dictionaries  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Wor- 
cester, who  has  given  to  the  public  prob- 
ably the  best  Dictionary  of  the  English 


language  as  it  now  exists.  His~~iarger 
work  contains  all  that  is  valuable  in  pre- 
ceding Dictionaries,  with  much  interest- 
ing and  useful  matter  of  his  own.  With- 
out attempting  to  build  up  for  himself  a 
reputation  by  unwise  innovations,  he  has 
been  contented  to  make  his  Dictionary 
chiefly  a  record  of  the  language  as  it  is. 
As  Worcester  differs  from  Johnson  and 
Walker,  only  where  the  language  itself 
has  changed  since- their  day,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  may  be  adopted  as  a  stand- 
ard, which  will  have  the  good  effect  of 
producing  and  securing  greater  uniform- 
ity of  the  spoken  and  written  speech  in 
England  and  America. 

This  subject  of  pronunciation  and  or- 
thography is  much  more  important  than 
most  men  think.  Too  much  laxity  in 
this  regard  prevails  with  those  who  ought 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing the  purity  of  our  noble  language,  the 
"  very  dialect  of  constitutional  freedom," 
as  it  has  been  aptly  called  by  one  of  our 
distinguished  statesmen.  It  is  the  duty 
of  each  generation,  at  least,  to  transmit 
it  unimpaired  to  the  one  which  succeeds, 
that  the  accumulated  treasures  of  its  lit- 
erature may  not  become  valueless  to  our 
descendants. 


4  <!»> 


I'M  ALONE. 

I'm  alone,  all  alone, 
In  the  scarcely  lit  room, 

But  a  light  shines  upon  me 
That  chases  the  gloom. 

'Tis  the  thought  that,  afar 
In  the  warm  summer  land, 

She  smiles  as  she  sits 
With  the  Book  in  her  hand 


With  the  Book  in  her  hand 
And  its  peace  in  her  heart: 

01  spirit  so  pure — 
Could  I  be  where  thou  art  1 
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THE  KANAWHA  MOUNTAINS. 


Like  ocean-waves  in  a  war  of  storm*, 
but  mightier  far,  are  the  Kanawha 
Mountains  in  West  Virginia.  They  ex- 
tend from  the  Little  Kanawha  to  the 
Big  Sandy  river,  and  from  the  Ohio  up 
Southeastwardly,  about  100  miles,  to- 
wards the  high  region  near  the  Allegha- 
ny ridge. 

Nineteen  twentieths  of  the  surface  are 
mountain  side  or  mountain  top.  The 
large  rivers  have  alluvial  bottoms,  no 
where  exceeding  a  mile  in  width.  The 
small  streams  flow  through  narrow  vales, 
branching  off  like  tree-limbs  among  the 
ridges,  which  branch  off  like  tree-limbs 
between  the  vales,  with  such  ever-vary- 
ing form,  height  and  direction,  and  such 
intricacy  of  hill  and  hollow  on  every  side, 
that  a  stranger  may  lose  himself,  as  in  a 
Daedalian  labyrinth,  at  every  turn. 

But  these  are  not  Alpine  Mountains, 
though  generally  steep.  Few  of  them 
rise  1000  feet,  the  most  of  them  not  half 
so  much,  above  the  neighboring  valleys. 
But  the  Sewei  and  Oauly  Mountains  on 
the  Southeastern  border,  must  be  except- 
ed. They  rise  2000  feet  or  more  above 
the  horrid  chasm,  in  which  the  New 
River  (the  upper  part  of  the  Kanawha) 
roars  and  rushes  through  them. 

To  a  traveller  through  the  Kanawha 
valley,  particularly  the  upper  part  of  it, 
the  bordering  mountains  have  a    very 
forbidding  aspect,  so  rugged  do  they  ap- 
pear, and  so  ill-adapted  to  agriculture. 
But  this  is  their  worst  aspect.    To  get  a 
correct  idea  of  them,  one  must  dive  into 
their  recesses,  by  following  the  windings 
of  a  vale  to  one  of  its  many  heads  in  the 
flank  of  a  ridge.    Here  he  will  begin  to 
see  the  general  character  of  this  manifold 
intertexture  of  hills  and  hollows,  with 
their  "boundless  contiguity  of  shade." 
Here  he  will  find  the  least  ruggedness  of 
surface,  the  best  mountain  soil,  and  the 
mightiest  growth  of  trees. 

The  mineral  riches  of  this  country, 
though  known  to  be  great,  have  not 
been  fully  explored.  The  Kanawha  Salt 
Works  make  millions  of  bushels  annual- 
ly.   The  immense  seams  of  coal — bitu- 


minous coal,  cannel  coal,  and  splint  coal, 
are  beginning  to  be  extensively  worked 
for  exportation ;  and  will,  before  many 
years,  send  boat-loads  by  thousands  an- 
nually to  the  towns  below,  and  even  to 
the  sea;  for  a  "flat  boat  carrying  two  or 
three  hundred  tons,  needs  only  steerage, 
to  float  with  the  current  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico*  For  the  building  of 
such  boats,  the  tall  poplar  trees  of  the 
mountains  are  in  great  demand. 

The  iron  ore  beds  near  the  Kanawha 
river  and  its  branches,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  a  recent  discovery.  The  quality  of 
the  ore  is  good,  and  the  singular  circum- 
stance, that  limestone  and  coal  are  found 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  ore,  all  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest,  are  providential  indica- 
tions, that  these  ore  beds  are  to  be 
worked. 

With  small  exception,  this  hill  country 
is  covered  with  a  triple  tier  of  vegetation. 
Tall  forest  trees  domineer  over  an  inferi- 
or growth  of  small  trees  and  shrubs, 
amongst  which  grape  vines,  other  vines, 
creepers,  briers  and  brambles,  make  an 
entanglement  and  a  scratching  by  no 
means  pleasant  to  the  passer-through. 
Under  all  are  weeds,  herbs  and  grasses. 

The  most  common  tree,  the  oak   of 
several  species,  will  afford  an  inexhusti- 
ble  supply  of  fine  timber.    Next  in  utili- 
ty, and  superior  in  size,  are  the  majestic 
poplars — the  aristocrats  of  the  forest — 
whose  tall,  candle-shaped  trunks,  some 
of  them  90  feet  high  without  a  limb,  are 
in  great  request  for  plank  and  flat-boat 
gunnels.    The  chesnut  tree  on  the  ridges, 
is  often  more  massive  than  the  poplar ; 
but  apt  to  be  ill-shaped  and  twisted,  from 
wrestling    with     the    mountain    winds. 
One  of  these  gnarled  giants,  after  being 
killed,  will  stand  many  years  in  a  field, 
shedding  his  bark  and  bleaching  in  the 
sun,  defying  fire  and  all  the  elements, 
till   his  roots  are  weakened  by  decay ; 
then  some  rainy,  windy  night  he  falls 
down  hill,  and  makes  the  ground  quiver 
with  his  thundering  stroke.     Next  to  the 
trees  mentioned,  the  hickory,  the  walnut, 
the  beech  and  the  maple ;  the  hemlock  in 
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the  moist  ravines,  and  the  pitch-pine  on 
the  inn-burnt  heights,  are  the  most  com- 
mon trees. 

The  pine  performs  the  charitable  office 
of  feeding  a  poor  hungry  soil,  parched 
by  the  summer  sun  and  swept  by  the 
mountain  winds.  Bnt  on  many  a  sun- 
dried  ridge-brow,  he  has  long  since  ful- 
filled his  destiny,  and  given  place  to  the 
sturdy  oak  and  the  ridge-loving  chesnut. 
But  like  the  Indian  tribes  of  a  former 
age,  he  has  left  his  bones  in  the  soil,  but 
knottier  and  more  durable  far,  and  des- 
tined to  illuminate  the  obscure  cabin  of 
the  mountaineer. 

A  soil  so  prolific  of  wild  vegetation, 
and  of  such  sorts  as  prevail  on  the  Ka- 
nawha Mountains,  must  be  good  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  It  is  primarily  com- 
posed of  disintegrated  rocks,  the  clay  slate 
and  sand  stone  of  the  mountains,  which 
lie  in  nearly  horizontal  strata,  varying  in 
quality  and  thickness.  Among  them 
are  coal  seams  pervading  the  country. 
The  texture  of  the  soil  varies  on  every 
mountain  from  a  loose  sand,  to  a  heavy 
tenacious  clay,  but  generally  these  in- 
gredients are  mixed  in  good  proportion. 

With  the  mineral  constituents  more  or 
less  vegetable  matter  has  become  incor- 
porated. The  best  soils  are  those  having 
a  northern  exposure,  where  moisture  and 
shade  promote  the  retention  and  decom- 
position of  dead  vegetable  matter.  Here 
the  Roil  is  a  dark  rich  mould.  Eastern 
exposures  are  better  than  western,  be- 
cause west  winds  prevail,  and  drive  the 
falling  leaves  into  the  eddies  of  eastern 
hollows.  On  southern  slopes  the  soil  is 
often  poor,  except  near  the  bases  of  the 
hills.  Owing  to  the  tenacity  of  the  pure 
clays,  and  the  porousness  of  the  sandy 
<oiis,  these  mountain  sides  are  less  sub- 
ject to  be  gullied  by  rains,  than  many 
gentler  slopes  in  other  countries.  A 
moderate  degree  of  care  will  prevent 
plough-lands  from  being  much  injured 
by  rains. 

Why  crops  should  suffer  less  from  ex- 
cessive wet  on  mountain  sides  than  on 
level  plains,  is  obvious:  but  why  they 
should,  in  this  country,  suffer  less  from 
drought,  requires  explanation.  When 
the  cause  is  understood,  the  effect  will 


appear  to  be  perfectly  natural.  On  level 
grounds  with  a  porous  undersoil,  the  mois- 
ture which  is  not  evaporated,  in  a  hot  dry 
season,  sinks  away  and  is  lost.  Hence 
frequent  showers  are  necessary  to  supply 
the  growing  crops.  But  in  these  moun- 
tains, the  rocky  strata  are  charged  with 
water  during  the  wet  seasons.  This 
water  sinking  down  through  pores  and 
crevices,  oozes  out  under  the  soil  of  the 
mountain  sides,  and  is  drawn  by  capilla- 
ry attraction  to  the  roots  of  vegetables 
near  the  surface ;  and  the  drier  the  sur- 
face, the  more  of  this  rock  juice  is 
pumped  up. 

For  the  same  reason,  small  permanent 
springs  are  frequent  on  the  sides,  and 
sometimes  near  the  tops  of  these  moun- 
tains. In  a  dry  season,  the  small  brooks 
of  the  valleys  are  apt  to  sink  under  their 
gravelly  beds.  But  a  little  digging  de- 
tects the  hidden  stream.  Near  their 
sources,  they  seldom  disappear  entirely. 

Hence,  when  these  mountains  shall  be 
converted  into  graiing  lands,  as,  for  the 
most  part,  they  assuredly  will  be,  the  cat- 
tle on  ten  thousand  hills  will  always  have 
convenient  access  to  water,  and  that  the 
pure  liquor  of  the  clouds,  filtered  and 
freshened  by  its  passage  through  the 
rocks  and  sands- of  the  mountains.  Cha- 
lybeate springs  occur,  and  some,  called 
deer  licks,  with  salfne  impregnations ; — 
and  about  coal  mines,  some  tinctured 
with  alum  and  copperas.  These  are  medi- 
cinal; but  generally,  the  waters  of  the 
country  are  purely  sweet,  and  wholesome 
for  man  and  beast. 

Some  rocks  contain  lime  and  potassa. 
Lime  is  more  plentiful  towards  the  north- 
east ;  but  pure  limestone  is  rare  in  the 
Kanawha  Mountains. 

With  a  wild  climate,  varied  no  little  by 
difference  pf  elevation  and  of  exposure, 
and  with  great  variety  of  soil  on  almost 
every  square  mile,  these  mountain  lands 
are  capable  of  producing,  and  of  produ- 
cing well,  whatsoever  is  cultivated  north 
of  the  cotton  regions,  and  outside  of  wet 
marshes. 

All  the  grains  flourish  here.  The  In- 
dian corn  is  inferior  only  to  that  on  the 
richest  low-grounds.  No  lands  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  wheat  and  tobacco.    The 
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crop  is  heavy,  the  quality  excellent,  and 
injury  from  excessive  moisture  and  from 
insects,  less  apt  to  occur,  than  on  flat 
low-lands.  The  Kanawha  Mountain  to- 
bacco, as  experience  has  proved,  ranks 
with  the  finest  qualities  in  the  Richmond 
market.  The  steepest  hill-sides  of  ordi- 
nary soil  may  be  profitably  applied  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  staple. 

Turnips  find  here  a  very  congenial 
soil.  Sown  early  or  late  they  flourish, 
even  on  the  roughest,  half-cleared  lands, 
and  may  be  left  in  the  field  for  sheep  to 
feed  on  during  the  winter. 

For  all  sorts  of  orchard  fruits,  nuts, 
berries  and  vines,  whether  grape-vines  or 
melon  vines,  these  mountains  are  excel- 
lent. Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and 
cherries,  each  can  find  here,  about  every 
mountain,  or  on  its  top,  the  soil  and  ex- 
posure that  suits  it  The  fruit  is  of  bet* 
ter  quality,  and  less  liable  to  injury  from 
spring  frosts,  damps  and  insects,  than  in 
the  low  valleys.  Here  the  mountain  far- 
mer, by  lining  his  fence  rows,  and  cover- 
ing inarable  knobs,  nooks  and  corners, 
with  fruit  trees  and  nut  trees,  can  have  a 
plentiful  resource  of  nutritious  food  for 
hogs  and  other  live  stock,  besides  the 
other  profitable  uses  to  which  these  cheap 
products  may  be  applied. 

The  chesnut,  hickory-nut  and  butter- 
nut trees  are  annual*  bearers,  when  they 
are  not  crowded  by  other  trees.  The 
valuable  oak  and  beech  mast  would  also 
come  more  regularly  and  plentifully,  if 
the  trees  had  not  to  share  their  nourish- 
ment below,  and  their  sunshine  above, 
with  so  many  useless  neighbors,  great 
and  small.  But  even  now  the  mast  is 
often  sufficient  to  keep  hogs  fat  all  the 
winter. 

Here  on  sunny  hill-sides,  where  the 
soil  is  mellow,  can  the  grape  be  cultiva- 
ted with  the  utmost  success.  The  best 
species  of  wild  grape  claims  these  hills  as 
its  native  soil.  In  the  densest  thickets, 
and  even  where  the  soil  is  poor,  it  climbs 
and  spreads  over  the  bushes.  The  culti- 
vated vine,  wherever  tried,  is  found  to 
be  healthier  and  to  bear  fruit  of  better 
quality  and  with  more  certainty,  than  in 
low  damp  situations,  whero  the  grape  is 
liable  to  diseases  and  injury  from  insects. 


But  it  is  to  grazing,  that  the  Kanawha 
Mountains  are  to  be  chiefly  devoted. 
When  tho  lands  are  first  cleared  of  their 
wild  growth,  the  strong  grasses,  such  at 
timothy,  clover  and  orchard  grass,  suc- 
ceed best.  On  the  loose  rich  soils,  the 
blue-grass  does  not  succeed  well,  until 
the  soil  is  consolidated  by  culture  or  hy 
the  feet  of  cattle,  and  the  dead  vegetable 
matter  is  incorporated  with  the  soiL 
Then  the  permanent  winter  grasses  take 
hold,  and  gradually  sod  the  ground. 
The  Kentucky  blue-grass  and  the  English 
blue-grass  (or  Randal  grass)  have  been 
sufficiently  tried  to  prove  their  adaptation 
to  the  soil.  The  mesquit  grass,  the  sweet 
vernal  grass,  and  the  rescue  grass  have 
been  lately  sown,  and  promise  well. 
When  once  a  farmer  has  pastures  set 
with  winter  grasses,  his  grazing  animals 
will  need  little  dry  food  in  this  mild  cli- 
mate. Meanwhile  the  wild  woods  afford 
good  pasturage  during  six  or  seven  months 
in  the  year.  Sheep  and  hogs  can  live  in 
them  during  the  winter.  But  when  live 
stock  runs  at  large  in  the  woods,  care  is 
requisite  to  prevent  loss  from  straying 
and  depredation. 

Two  circumstances  detract  from  the 
value  of  these  mountain  lands; — the 
difficulty  of  clearing  them,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  cultivating  them  with  the 
plough. 

To  rid  the  ground  of  such  massive  trees, 
and  such  multitudinous  interwoven  roots, 
and  persevering  sprouts,  requires  much 
labor  and  no  little  time.  Where  the 
forest  trees  are  dense,  there  is  little 
brush-wood;  but  if  whirlwinds  or  fires 
have  thinned  the  trees,  thiokets  or  bushes, 
vines  and  briers  make  fearful  work  for 
their  grubber.  Generally  the  richest 
land  has  the  least  underwood. 

The  custom  is,  to  save  half  the  labor 
of  clearing  in  advance,  by  girdling  the 
large  trees,  and  leaving  them  to  decay 
standing,  while  crops  are  raised  among 
them.  The  work  of  clearing  is  then 
finished  by  degrees,  from  year  to  year, 
with  the  axe  and  with  fire.  But  when  a 
great  dead  tree  is  left  standing,  till  his 
roots  no  longer  prop  him  up,  he  falls, 
and  in  falling  tears  a  great  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  makes  a  great  heap  of  earth 
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nid  root*,  a  deformity  and  ftn  obstruction 
for  many  jean. 

When  the  mountain  farmer  has  once 
got  land  enough  open  for  his  present 
need,  he  can  gradually  extend  his  clear- 
ings at  small  cost.  Lei  him  girdle  the 
trees,  cut  and  burn  the  brush,  and  with 
it  the  dry  leaves, — scatter  grass  seeds  over 
the  ground,  and  pasture  it  with  cattle 
and  sheep.  These  by  feeding  on  the 
sprouts  as  they  appear,  kill  the  roots. 
Meanwhile  the  grass  takes  root  and 
spreads.  In  a  few  years  the  wild  growth 
)•  nearly  subdued,  and  the  soil  is  en- 
riched by  the  decayed  vegetation,  and  the 
droppings  of  the  cattle.  Then  the  land  is 
easily  applied  to  any  desired  use. 

There  is  some  compensation  for  the 
the  labor  of  clearing  these  lands,  in  the 
fertilising  effects  of  the  decayed  vegeta- 
tion, and  in  the  convenient  supply  of 
umber  and  fuel.  Potash  could  also  be 
nade  of  the  wood  ashes,  as  farmers  do 
in  the  north;  and  much  of  the  timber 
nay  be  taken  to  a  profitable  market. 
Generally  at  a  distance  not  exceeding 
three  miles,  is  a  river,  or  a  creek,  which, 
in  times  of  flood,  would  float  the  timber 
to  i  larger  stream,  and  thence  to  a  good 
Market.  The  demand  for  timber  along 
the  Ohio,  is  great,  and  is  yearly  increa- 
sing ;  and  these  mountain  forests  are  the 
principal  source  of  a  future  supply. 

The  inconvenience  of  cultivating  moun- 
tain sides  with  the  plough,  admits  of  no 
remedy.  But  flat  lands  have  their  incon- 
veniences too,  and  the  richer  and  moister 
tiny  are,  the  worse.  If  on  mountain 
sides,  horses  slip  and  wagons  upset ;  on 
soft  levels,  they  labor  through  the  mud 
and  stick  in  the  mire.  If  the  mountain 
farmer  must  dig  roads  on  sideling  ground, 
the  low-land  farmer  must  drain  his  wet 
lands,  and  bridge  impassable  swamps. 

Males  are  the  best  sort  of  animal  for 
cultivating  steep  lands,  and  on  these 
mountains  they  can  be  raised  at  small 


But  the  mountain  farmer,  if  he  be  wise, 
will  not  cultivate  corn  for  the  market. 
After  he  has  extended  his  improvements, 
sad  prepared  his  land,  ho  will  not  put 
the  lentil  part  of  it  in  corn.  lie  will 
•  his  rough  lands  with  grass  and  fruit 


trees,  and  cultivate  the  most  of  his 
plough  lands  in  small  grain  or  tobacco, 
with  a  proportion  of  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips. Thus  the  inconvenience  of  culti- 
vating steep  lands  is  in  a  great  measure 
avoided. 

It  may  be  readily  inferred,  that  the 
preparation  of  a  large  farm  in  these 
mountains  requires  persevering  labor. 
But  no  where  does  persevering  labor, 
judiciously  applied,  secure  a  more  ample 
reward  at  last  The  main  difficulty  lies 
in  working  through  the  first  stages  of 
improvement.  Extension  and  comple- 
tion of  what  is  once  well  begun,  soon  re- 
munerates the  labor  bestowed. 

The  writer  knows  of  two  remarkable 
instances  of  successful  improvement  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  Kanawha  Mountains. 
A  wealthy  grazier  on  the  Ohio  first  im- 
proved 1000  acres  of  rich  low-grounds. 
Then  he  extended  his  improvements 
over  the  adjacent  mountains,  until  he 
had  1000  acres  of  well  set  posture 
grasses  there,  on  a  soil  of  ordinary  quali- 
ty. Now  ho  considers  the  mountain 
pasture  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  some 
quantity  of  bottom  lands. 

On  the  head  waters  of  the  Guyandottf , 
a  poor  industrious  man  began  30  or  more 
years  ago,  to  clear  land  on  the  vale  of  a 
brook  or  small  creek.  After  he  had  corn 
ground  enough  to  feed  his  family  and  his 
small  stock  of  cattle,  he  commenced  the 
system  of  girdling  the  trees,  and  hacking 
the  bushes  for  pasturo  lands.  In  a  few 
years  the  winter  grapes  began  to  cover 
the  ground  so  prepared.  Meanwhile  his 
sons  were  growing  up,  and  were  taught 
to  labor  with  him.  Then  the  work  of 
improvement  was  accelerated;  and  the 
live  stock  multiplied  on  the  extending 
and  improving  pastures.  At  the  death 
of  this  exemplary  mountaineer,  a  few 
years  ago,  his  vales  and  hills  wero 
covered  with  fine  grass,  and  his  live 
stock  was  appraised  at  §22,000. 

Two  thousand  acres  of  good  mountain 
lands  can  now  be  bought,  in  their  natu- 
ral state,  for  $2000.  But  what  would  bo 
their  value  in  twenty  years,  supposing 
the  one  half  to  be  then  in  grass,  one  hun- 
dred acres  in  fruit  trees,  one  or  two  hun- 
dred in  grain,  roots  and  tobacco ;  the  re- 
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mainder  in  forest  trees,  somewhat  thinned 
out  for  wild  pasture,  mast  bearing  and 
timber  ?  With  fifteen  or  twenty  laborers, 
the  owner  might  realize  a  good  profit  on 
an  estimated  price  of  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  land,  with 
the  assurance,  that,  under  good  manage- 
ment, its  value  would  continually  in- 
crease. 

But  were  the  prospects  of  wealth  less 
than  they  are,  the  exceeding  healthiness 
of  the  mountain  air  should  recommend 
this  country  to  emigrants.  A  purer  at- 
mosphere is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  is  not  thickened  by  damps, 
nor  poisoned  by  exhalations  from  putrid 
waters  and  festering  mud.  No  agues 
and  fevers,  no  cholera,  ever  reach  these 
breezy  mountain  tops.  Invalids  from 
low  countries  will  find  relief  here  in 
sultry  summers  and  sickly  autumns. 
One  cannot  at  these  seasons  ascend  from 
the  heavy  atmosphere  of  low  valleys  to 
these  heights,  without  feeling  that  he  in- 
hales a  pure,  invigorating  air.  Here,  if 
any  where,  a  man  may  by  common  pru- 
dence, hope  to  escape  ail  malignant  dis- 
eases* to  enjoy  vigorous  health,  and  to 
live  to  a  good  old  age.  Live  stock,  too, 
are  not  subject  to  fatal  diseases,  such  as 
destroy  many  of  them  in  low  or  wot  lands 
in  the  west. 

They  gained  wisdom  by  sad  experi- 
ence, those  two  Kentucky  farmers  who 
were  attracted  from  their  native  uplands 
to  the  rich  prairies  of  Illinois,  where 
they  hoped  to  attain  abundant  rewards  for 
their  industry.  The  summer  heats  came 
on,  the  musquitoes  swarmed  and  stung; 
the  festering  ooze  sent  its  poison  into 
their  lungs :  the  ague  shook  them ;  the 
fever  burnt  them.  Nearly  all  their  fami- 
lies were  sick,  and  their  physician's 
bills  were  large.  Ere  they  recovered 
strength,  the  spring  returned,   and  the 


second  summer  brought  back  the  fatal 
visitation.  The  one  lost  his  wife;  both 
lost  children,  and  were  themselves  pale 
and  feeble.  As  early  as  possible,  the 
next  year,  they  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
Kanawha  Mountains,  where  the  writer 
saw  them,  the  next  July,  slaying  the 
forest  They  and  the  survivors  of  their 
families,  were  growing  stronger  and 
healthier  every  day,  and  rejoicing  in 
their  escape  from  the  rich  fever  and  ague 
plains  of  Illinois. 

Why  have  the  Kanawha  Mountains 
been  with  small  exceptions,  left  in  their 
native    wildness,    whilst   the    immense 
plains  farther  west  have  been  covered 
with  inhabitants?    Partly  because  they 
are  mountains,  and  are  possessed  by  a 
a  mighty  forest,  to  be  subdued  only  by 
sturdy  strokes,  and  a  warfare  of  years: 
partly,   because  for  many    years,  land 
titles  were  unsettled,  and  the  interior  of 
the  mountains  was  generally  inaccessible 
to  emigrants  for  the  want  of  roads :  and 
partly  because  the  majority  of  our  people 
are  so  eager  for  immediate  wealth,  that 
they  will  seek  it  in  rich  open  plains  at 
the  risk  of  health  and  life  itself,  rather 
than   by    a    slower    though    safer    and 
healthier  course  of  industry,  seek  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  and  ultimate  wealth 
in  such  a  mountainous  country.      But 
the  time  is  at  hand,  when  these  lands  will 
be  rapidly  filled  with  inhabitants.   With- 
in the  last  ten  years,  thousands  of  emi- 
grant families  have  settled  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  mountain  lands  have  doubled 
in  value.    Land  titles  are  generally  se- 
cure, and  tracts  can  be  purchased  to  suit 
the  views  and  the  means  of  settlers. 

No  doubt  fifty  years  hence  there  will 
be  a  numerous  and  thriving  popula- 
tion in  the  Kanawha  Mountains,  who 
will  love  their  country  as  the  Swiss  love 
their  native  land. 
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THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AND  THE  BLIND. 
Suggested  by  the  Institution  at  Staunton*  Va. 

BY  THI  BIT.  JOHN  C.   m'CABX. 

Blind  to  the  bright  bine  sky,  the  glorious  son, 

The  mild  pale  moon,  the  Vesper  star's  sweet  blase ; 
Blind  to  the  soft  green  fields  where  brooklets  ran, 

The  hills  where  linger  sunset's  parting  rays. 
Blind  to  the  bright  eye's  most  expressive  beam, 

The  cheek's  rich  dyes  of  beauty,  and  the  form 
Whose  symmetry  might  gild  the  sculptor's  dream 

Of  young  Apollo,  and  his  fancy  warm. 

Deaf  when  the  wind-harp  pours  its  saintly  notes 

On  midnight  breezes ;  when  the  organ's  strain, 
Through  "  long  drawn  aisles"  all  rioh  and  mellow  floats, 

Till  angels'  wings  seem  rustling  in  the  fano. 
Deaf  when  the  shrill  horn  wakes  the  slumbering  Tale 

And  hills  and  rocks  re-echo  to  the  cry ; 
Deaf  when  the  storm-sprite  rides  the  shrieking  gale, 

And  "  thunder  drums"  beat  'larums  through  the  sky. 

Dumb,  where  the  voice  of  singing  birds  is  heard ; 

Dumb,  where  each  brook  is  wandering  in  its  way ; 
Dumb,  where  the  lowing  of  the  home-bound  herd 

Breaks  sweetly  on  the  ear  at  close  of  day: 
Dumb,  when  the  bell  the  Sabbath  stillness  breaks ; 

Dumb,  when  the  spoken  prayer  to  Heaven  ascends ; 
Dumb,  when  the  hymn  of  praise  in  beauty  wakes 

The  'raptured  spirit,  and  its  magic  lends. 

But  who  can  tell  what  visions  pure  and  bright, 

Ye  blind,  dawn  on  your  intellectual  eye  ? 
What  God-light  gleams  across  your  mental  night 

Or  rainbows  span  your  own  exclusive  sky! 
Or  what  blest  sounds,  ye  deaf  their  tones  may  breathe 

As  sweet  mysterious  voices  touch  your  ear ; 
Or  winding  shells  wild  music  strangely  wreathe 

Whose  soft,  sad  numbers  ye  alone  can  hear  T 

Or  what  rich  language  from  the  Spirit's  voice, 

May  to  your  spirits  murmur  words  unknown 
To  us ;  or  how  your  souls  all  glad,  rejoice, 

When  to  our  sight  ye're  musing  all  alone  ? 
One  thing— there  comes  a  glorious  day  for  ye, 

When  ye  shall  hear  the  last  loud  trumpet's  sound, 
When  your  glad  eyes  your  Saviour's  face  shall  see, 

And  your  first  songs  of  praise  shall  burst  around. 

Hahptow,  Va.,  1856. 
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MORAL  TENDENCY  OP  GOETHE'S  WRITINGS » 


BT  THOMAS  B.  HOLCOMM. 


The  English  public  are  under  many 
obligations  to  Mr.  Lewes.  His  work  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
the  age  ;  and,  though  he  is  not  free  from 
the  laudatory  and  partisan  spirit  which 
so  often  distinguishes  biographers,  yet  he 
exhibits  more  candor  in  telling  home- 
truths  of  his  hero  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  an  admirer  so  zealous- 

The  reasons  for  his  admiration  he  ex- 
presses in  rational  and  intelligible  lan- 
guage, presenting  a  very  striking  con- 
trast to  the  misty  jargon  used  by  Carlyle 
in  several  essays  on  the  great  poet.  A 
reader,  anxious  to  understand  Goethe's 
position  in  the  republic  of  letters,  got 
little  satisfaction  from  being  told  that  he 
had  discovered  the  "Open  Secret''  of  the 
Universe,  or  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
new  Revelation  to  man.  Mr.  Lewes'  ex- 
planations are  more  comprehensible. 

We  are  altogether  incompetent  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  Colossus  of  Germany, 
and  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  sug- 
gestions on  the  moral  bearing  of  some  of 
his  most  celebrated  works. 

We  found  in  our  limited  reading  of 
them  much  exquisite  poetry,  musical  as 
Apollo's  lute,  much  deep  insight  into  the 
human  heart  and  character,  large  expe- 
rience and  observation  of  men  and  na- 
ture, and  a  genius  which  could  mould  at 
will  into  bright  reality  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings which,  in  other  less  gifted  minds, 
were  but  dim  forms  of  uncircumscribed 
shade.  But  the  theology  and  morality, 
insinuated  rather  than  taught,  seemed, 
to  our  old-fashioned  notions,  of  a  very 
dubious  description.  The  general  im- 
pression left  by  his  writings  (and  what  so 
strong  in  its  effect  as  the  spirit  of  an  au- 
thor, the  subtle  essence  whieh  constitutes 
his  inner  vitality?)  was  unfavorable  to 
religion  and  virtue,  as  these  words  were 
understood  by  Milton  or  Burke,  Addison 
or  Johnson.    To  believe  the  Bible  and 


worship  God,  to  be  patriotic  and/devo- 
ted to  your  country,  to  be  chaste  and 
temperate  in  yonr  habits,  to  regard  the 
institution  of  marriage  as  the  cement  of 
eivil  society  and  the  school  of  the  affec- 
tions, were  ideas  not  inculcated  by  Goethe. 
Their  absence  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  his  English  worshippers,  with  Carlyle 
at  their  head,  proclaimed  that  "  he  was 
by  Heaven's  pre-appointment  in  very 
deed,  the  Redeemer  of  his  time/'  "  that 
he  was  the  Writer  and  Reconciler  of  the 
clashing  elements,  of  the  most  distracted 
«ge  since  the  introduction  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion."  A  glorious  character,  but 
is  it  a  true  one  f 

We  bare  been  warned  that  "the  voices 
for  Goethe,  compared  with  those  against 
him,  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  hun- 
dred to  one,  both  in  number  and  value." 
Notwithstanding  this  formidable  dispari- 
ty, we  wish  to  edge  in  a  word  in  favor  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  well  establish- 
ed English  principles  of  morality  and 
taste,  which  some  of  his  works  have  a  ten- 
dency to  undermine. 

Our  charges  against  him  are  two: 

1.  The  poison  of  pantheistic  infidelity 
is  diffused  through  his  works,  dissolved 
in  a  menstruum  of  intoxicating  poetry 
and  attractive  fiction. 

2.  His  views  of  life  are  material  and 
sensuous.  Professing  to  study  Humanity 
as  an  artist,  he  excludes  from  the  realms 
of  Art  the  highest  attributes,  Conscience, 
Religion,  Immortality.  He  leaves  indeed 
the  natural  affections,  intellectual  culture 
and  the  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  but  pre- 
sents a  narrow  and  stinted  idea  of  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  man. 

The  education  he  received,  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  the  society  which  sur- 
rounded him  and  his  own  natural  pro- 
clivities all  concurred  in  rendering  his 
writings  liable  to  these  objections.     A 
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hasty  glance  at  the  man  may  give  us  a 
key  to  interpret  the  author. 

Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe,  the  grand- 
gon  of  a  tailor,  of  whom  he  makes  no 
mention  in  his  Autobiography,  and  son 
of  an  imperial  councillor  of  Frankfort, 
was  bom  in  1749,  and  manifested  very 
early  in  life  the  intellectual  activity 
which  always  distinguished  him.  He 
was  a  beautiful,  wild  child  of  genius, 
and  at  ten  years  of  age  we  find  him  the 
nightly  visitant  of  a  French  theatre,  to 
which  his  attractive  manners  had  secured 
him  a  free  admission  and  an  introduction 
behind  the  scenes.  Both  green-room  and 
dressing-room  were  familiar  to  him,  and 
in  the  latter  he  was  accustomed  to  see 
actors  and  actresses  promiscuously  dress 
and  undress  "  with  a  philosophical  disre- 
gard to  appearances." 

Before  he  was  fifteen  he  had  formed 
the  habit  of  frolicking  late  at  night,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  parentB,  with 
disreputable  companions,  male  and  fe- 
male, and  of  letting  himself  into  his  fa- 
ther's house  by  a  secret  door-key.  In 
consequence  of  his  connection  with  these 
persons  he  was  accused  of  participating 
in  a  forgery,  and  had  to  undergo  a  severe 
investigation,  although  entirely  innocent. 

in  the  meantime  his  studies  went  on 
apace,  and  at  sixteen  he  was  sent  as  a 
student  to  the  University  at  Leipsic  where 
the  raw  youth  plunged  into  dissipations 
and  shocked  respectable  people  by  his 
pranks.  One  of  his  first  acts  of  indis- 
cretion was  to  fall  in  love  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  wine-dealer  and  boarding-house 
keeper  to  whose  establishment  he  and  his 
friends  frequently  resorted.  This  con- 
nection was,  of  course,  broken  off;  but 
was  fast  succeeded  by  many  others  of  a 
like  character.  Indeed,  through  life,  he 
seems  always  to  have  had  love  affairs  on 
hand,  and  they  occupy  a  large  space  in 
his  biography.  To  his  flirtations  and 
jiltings,  his  raptures  and  torments  of  the 
erotic  kind,  to  his  respective  attachments 
for  Charity,  Freoerika,  Charlotte,  Sybil- 
la,  Lili,  and  the  Baronness  Stein,  to  es- 
capades at  twenty-one  with  the  daughters 
of  his  dancing  master  and  a  "  vehement 
passion"  at  seventy-four  for  Fraulein 
I^wesow,  we  owe  many  of  his  best  poems 


"  those  sky-robes  spun  out  of  Iris  woof" 
with  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  genius 
to  invest  very  coarse  clay. 

His  conduct  to  Frederika  and  Elizabeth 
Schoneman  left  his  character  somewhat 
soiled,  and  in  his  subsequent  unhappy 
and  disgraceful  marriage  we  may  trace 
the  retributive  dealings  of  Providence. 
After  finishing  his  University-studies,  he 
is,  at  twenty-five,  still  in  bad  company, 
visiting  Switzerland  with  the  Counts  Stol- 
berg.  These  Stolbergs  were  roystering 
blades  who,  having  violated  every  rule  of 
propriety  and  decency,  at  length  insisted 
on  bathing  in  public.  The  result  we  give 
in  Mr.  Lewes'  language  : 

"  Nature  having  nothing  to  say  against 
naked  youths  in  the  bright  sunshine,  what 
business  had  old  Humdrum  to  cover  its 
eyes  with  modest  hands  and  pretend  to 
be  shocked  ?  However,  so  little  prepos- 
sessed was  Humdrum  in  favor  of  the 
Nude,  that  stones  were  showered  on  these 
children  of  Nature;  a  criticism  which 
effectively  modified  their  practice,  if  it 
failed  to  alter  their  views. 

"Drinking  the  health  of  Stolberg's 
mistress,  and  then  dashing  the  glasses 
against  the  wall  to  prevent  their  being 
desecrated  by  other  mouths  after  so  sol- 
emn a  consecration  (a  process  which  look- 
ed less  heroic  when  itemed  in  the  bill  next 
day)  and  otherwise  demeaning  themselves 
like  true  children  of  '  genius/  they  pass- 
ed a  wild  and  merry  time." 

From  the  Stolbergs,  he  went  to  Wei- 
mar, the  friend  and  companion  of  its 
Duke,  where  for  some  months  his  mad 
life  gave  general  scandal.  Mr.  Lewes 
says: 

"  Wieland's  favorite  epithet  for  him 
was  outrageous,  and  outrageous  he  was. 
I  catch  strange  glimpses  of  him,  now 
dashing  across  the  ice,  now  loosening  his 
long  hair  in  Bertuch's  room,  and  with 
locks  flowing  over  his  shoulders  whirling 
round  in  mad  Bacchante  waltz,  now 
startling  Weimar  by  endeavoring,  says 
Wieland,  'to  brutalize  bestial  nature/ 
and  finally  standing  in  the  market-place 
with  the  Duke  by  the  hour  together, 
smacking  huge  sledge  whips  for  a  wager. 

"  Weimar  was  startled  in  its  grave  cir- 
cles by  the  conduct  of  these  two  and  their 
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associates.  In  their  orgies  they  drank 
wine  out  of  skulls,  and  in  their  ordinary 
intercourse  exhibited  but  a  very  mitigat- 
ed respect  for  meum  and  tuum,  borrowing 
handkerchiefs  and  waistcoats  which  were 
never  returned." 

Something  of  the  last-named  frailty 
seems  to  have  clung  to  Goethe  much  la- 
ter in  life.  A  bar  of  platinum  sent  through 
him  to  Doebereiner  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia  never  reached  its  destination,  al- 
though the  chemist  repeatedly  demanded 
it.  He  also  carried  off  from  Knebel  a 
hundred  valuable  engravings  which  that 
gentleman  never  saw  in  his  own  collec- 
tion again. 

At  Weimar  he  formed  another  "grand 
passion"  for  the  Baronness  von  Stein,  to 
whom  Mr.  Lewes  devotes  a  whole  chap- 
ter. This  connection  continued  for  ten 
years  until  it  was  broken  off  by  his  inti- 
macy with  Christiane  Yulpius,  an  inti- 
macy which,  according  to  our  English 
notions,  was  of  the  most  disreputable 
kind.  This  female,  very  young  when  he 
first  knew  her,  lived  with  him  in  his  own 
house  for  eighteen  years  as  his  concubine, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  (in  1806) 
he  married  her.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  sot,  and  herself  a  notorious  drunk- 
ard, and  given  to  other  bad  habits.  Mr. 
Lewes  is  very  tender- footed  on  this  part 
of  his  subject;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conjecture  what  is  left  unsaid. 

"Fond  of  gaiety,  and  especially  of 
dancing,  she  was  often  seen  at  the  stu- 
dents' balls  at  Jena,  and  she  accustomed 
herself  to  an  indulgence  in  wine  which 
rapidly  destroyed  her  beauty,  and  which 
was  sometimes  the  cause  of  serious  do- 
mestic troubles." 

It  is  said  that  this  person  in  her  youth 
inspired  the  composition  of  the  Roman 
Elegies,  amatory  poems  which  would 
have  delighted  Catullus,  but  of  which 
Mr.  Lewes  says: 

"I  dare  not  quote  many  of  the  finest 
passages  for  they  are  as  antique  in  their 
directness  of  expression  as  in  other  qual- 
ities." 

That  is — they  are  too  gross  to  admit  of 
translation. 

We  turn  from  these  unpleasant  details ; 
but  let  it  not  be  said  that  they  are  trivial 


or  unimportant  in  an  estimate  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Goethe's  writings.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  these  writings,  according 
to  his  own  avowal,  are  the  confessions 
and  experiences  of  his  life;  and  although 
he  has  not  presented  himself  to  the  world 
in  the  naked  hideousness  of  Rousseau,  yet 
he  has  unveiled  much  that  was  debasing, 
and  many  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the 
mouths  of  fictitious  characters  may  well 
be  ascribed  to  himself.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  was  worse  than  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lived ;  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  was  better,  and  his  in- 
fluence at  home  was  salutary  and  re- 
straining, just  as  Mahomet's  restriction 
of  his  followers  to  four  wives  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  unlimited  polygamy  of 
the  Arabs.  But  the  matter  which  con- 
cerns us  is  the  effect  of  his  life  and  wri- 
tings on  the  moral  tone  and  sentiments 
of  English  and  American  readers  and 
admirers.  We  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that 
his  views  of  Truth,  Virtue,  Duty,  and 
even  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  poetry 
and  art  fall  far  below  the  Anglo-Saxon 
standard. 

He  was  the  voice  and  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  German  intellect  of  his  age.  With 
cunning  art,  and  in  clear  and  melodious 
strains,  whose  very  music  dissolved  all 
hearts  into  ecstacies,  he  echoed  back  the 
wishes,  the  aspirations,  the  dreams  of  the 
German  soul.  Hence  his  great  success 
and  popularity  above  the  mere  deserts  of 
his  genius,  great  as  that  was.  But  it  was 
an  age  of  pantheistic  infidelity  and  refin- 
ed Epicureanism,  an  age  without  God, 
heroism  or  patriotism,  an  age  when  the 
sentimentality  of  Werther,  the  skepti- 
cism of  Faust,  and  the  perverted  moral 
sense  of  the  Elective  Affinities  found 
many  responsive  and  congenial  readers. 

We  hope  this  state  of  things  is  passing 
away.  The  Byron-mania  once  raged  at 
fever  heat;  but  what  a  prodigious  falling 
off  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  So 
with  Goethe.  Time  and  a  sounder  tone 
of  moral  sentiment  have  unlocked  the 
clasping  charm  and  thawed  the  numbing 
spell  of  the  enchanter.  He  has  bequeath- 
ed us  much  that  deserves  to  live,  and  will 
live ;  an  artist  of  such  transcendant  pow- 
er could  not  fail  to  do  so.    But  he  has 
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left  many  lines  which  when  dying  he 
might  wish  to  blot;  his  genius  was  not 
consecrated  by  virtue;  he  did  not  strug- 
gle afler  the  "melior  natural  He  may 
be  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ; 
but  regret  will  be  mingled  with  admira- 
tion. His  muse,  like  the  ^olian  harp, 
responded  to  every  fitful  breeze  of  pas- 
sion, to  every  varying  alternation  of  feel- 
ing; he  acknowledged  no  conscience  to 
guide  and  regulate  its  musical  utterances; 
he  regarded  man  himself  "as  the  Best 
which  God  and  Nature  could  produce." 
He  ignored  a  personal  Deity  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  human  depravity 
was  to  him  an  obsolete  idea.  Indeed,  the 
religious  element,  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  was  not  permitted  to  enter  into 
his  conceptions  of  poetry  and  art.  He 
considered  it  his  mission  to  describe  the 
Universe,  and  omitted  the  Sun. 

Carlyle,  however,  thinks  that,  in  his 
life  and  writings  was  consummated  the 
marriage  of  Knowledge  and  Religion. 
Hear  him: 

"  All  good  men  may  be  called  poets  in 
act  or  in  word ;  all  good  poets  are  so  in 
both.  But  Goethe  appears  to  us,  not  only 
as  the  literary  ornament,  but  in  many  re- 
spects as  the  Teacher  and  exemplar  of 
his  age.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  his  nat- 
ural gifts,  he  has  cultivated  himself  and 
his  art,  he  has  studied  how  to  lire  and 
write,  with  a  fidelity  and  unwearied  ear- 
nestness, of  which  there  is  no  other  living 
instance;  of  which,  among  British  poets 
especially,  Wordsworth  alone  offers  any 
resemblance.  To  our  minds,  in  these  soft, 
melodious  imaginations  of  his,  there  is 
embodied  the  Wisdom  which  is  proper  to 
this  time,  the  beautiful,  the  religious  Wis- 
dom which  may  still,  with  something  of 
its  old  impressiveness,  speak  to  the  whole 
soul ;  and  so  clear  Knowledge  be  again 
wedded  to  Religion  in  the  life  and  busi- 
ness of  men/' 

Such  is  Carlyle's  summing  up  of  the 
merits  of  Goethe.  To  Wordsworth,  in- 
deed, the  above  remarks  are  singularly 
tpplicabie.  But  there  never  was  a  great- 
er scandal  than  to  compare  the  author  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  the  pure,  gen- 
tle and  modest  Christian,  to  the  old  hea- 
then who  wrote  the  Soman  Elegies.    It 


is  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  associate  the  two 
names  together. 

When  the  Frenchman  wanted  to  read 
a  book  he  wrote  one ;  so,  when  Carlylo 
wishes  to  worship  a  hero  he  makes  one. 
He  has  transformed  Goethe  into  his  lite- 
rary hero,  and  from  his  extravagant  lau-' 
dations  in  another  essay  (page  362  of 
Carey  and  Harfs  edition)  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  ho  regarded  his  idol  as  a  second 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  only  inferior 
to  the  first. 

We  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  discov- 
er what  the  distinguished  German  has 
done  or  said  to  deserve  such  eulogy.  If 
there  was  any  reality  in  this  character, 
claimed  for  him,  of  a  Spiritual  Regene- 
rator, we  would  most  willingly  refrain 
from  every  word  of  reproach.  But  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  that  neither  in 
Goethe's  nor  Carlyle's  system  of  regene- 
ration, does  Christianity  enter  as  an  ac- 
tive or  recognized  element.  "  Moral  and 
intellectual  are  fundamentally  one  and 
the  same."  So  says  the  false  teacher  of 
a  vain  philosophy;  and  herein  lies  the 
front  of  the  offence  for  which  the  illus- 
trious poet  should  be  called  to  answer  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

Goethe's  religious  opinions  are  on  re- 
cord. Spinoza  was  his  Bible,  but  his 
pantheism  was  somewhat  idealized  by  his 
poetical  tendencies.  Mr.  Lewes  says 
11  he  had  deep  religious  sentiments  with 
complete  skepticism  on  most  religious 
doctrines."  He  considered  the  whole 
Universe  as  divine,  and  the  human  being 
was  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  Di- 
vine on  earth.  The  sacred  Scriptures 
and  the  character  of  Christ  he  admired 
with  the  patronizing  expressions  of  a  su- 
perior. 

Carlyle  refers  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
chapters  of  Meister*s  Travels  for  an  expo- 
sition of  the  grounds  of  religious  belief. 
The  opinions  there  expressed  are  marvel- 
lously like  some  of  the  lucubrations  of 
Theodore  Parker  and  Emerson.  Three 
religions  are  described,  the  Ethnic,  Phi- 
losophic, and  the  Christian,  all  treated 
with  respect  as  true,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  three  constituting  the  Eclec- 
tic Religion,  worthy  of  the  initiated.  Bu- 
it  cannot  be  discovered  that  the  immort 
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tality  of  {he  soul  is  any  part  of  their 
creed ;  and  the  Christ  whom  they  recog- 
nize is  not  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  por- 
trayed in  the  New  Testament. 

Two  quotations  from  Faust  to  illustrate 
his  pantheism  are  all  our  space  will  per- 
mit: 

"Geechriaben  stebt,  'Ira   An&ng  war  das 

Wort/ 
Hier  stock'  ich  echon !    Wer  hilft  mir  wetter 

fort. 
Ich  kann  das  Wort  so  hoch  unmoeglich 

schatsen, 
4  Ich  muaa  ea  andere  uberaetsen, 
Wenn  ich  yon  Geiate  recht  erleuchtet  bio, 
Gaechriebeu  ateht '  Im  Anfang  war  dar  Sinn,' 
Bedenke  wohl  die  erate  Zeile, 
Date  deine  Feder  aich  nicht  iibereile, 
1st  as  der  Sino  der  allea  wirkt  und  schafft? 
Ea  aoUte  atehn,  *Im  An&ng  war  die  Kraft,' 
Doch,  auch  indem  ich  dieses  niederecbreibe 
Scboa  warm  mich  was,  daas  ich  dabei  nicht 

bleibe, 
Mir  hilft  der  Gaiat.   Auf  eiomal  eeh'ich  Rath, 
Und  echreilw  getroet,  'Ira  Anfang  war  die 

That/  " 

"  It  stands  written,  '  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word.'  Here  I  am  posed  al- 
ready. Who  will  help  me?  I  cannot 
possibly  value  the  Word  so  highly.  I 
must  translate  it  differently  when  I  am 
enlightened  by  the  spirit.  It  stands 
written  'In  the  beginning  was  the  Mind/ 
Consider  well,  and  don't  let  your  pen  run 
too  fast.  It  is  the  Mind  which  works 
and  creates  all  ?  It  shall  stand  •  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Power/  But  while  I 
am  writing  it  down,  something  warns 
that  I  will  not  remain  by  it.  The  spirit 
helps  me,  and  at  once  I  write,  comforted 
and  advisedly,  'In  the  beginning  was 
the  Deed/" 

Mcin  Liebchen,  wer  darf  eagen 
Ichglaub'an  GottT 
Magst  Prieater  oder  Weise  fragen 
Und  ibre  Antwort  ecbeint  our  Spott, 
Uber  den  Frager  eu  aein. 

So  Glaubatdu  nicht  T 

Nieeboer'  mich  nicht,  du  hoidea  Angeaieht, 

Wer  darf  ibn  nennen? 

Und  wer  bekennen 

Ich  glaub'  ihn. 

Wer  empfinden 

Und  tick  anterwinden 

Zu  sagen,  Ich  glaub*  ibn  nicht  ? 

Der  Allumfasaer 


Der  Allerhalter, 

Faatt  und  erlialt  er  nicht 

IHch,  mich,  sich  aelbat 

Wolbt  aich  der  Hioimel  nicht  dadrofaen 

Licgt  die  Erde  nicht  hierunten  feat? 

Und  ateigen,  freundlich  blickend 

Ewige  sterne  nicht  herauf 

Schau'  ich  nicht  Aug*  in  Aug©  dir 

Und  drangt  nicht  elles 

Nacb  Haupt  und  Herzcn  dir, 

Und  webt  in  ewigera  Gebeimniaa 

Unsichtbar,  aichtbar,  neben  dir  ? 

Erfull  da  von  du  Hers,  so  gross  ea  iat, 

Und  wenn  der  ganz  in  dem  Gefiihle  aelig  bist 

Nenn  ea  dann,  wie  du  willat, 

Nenn'  a  Gluck,  Herz,  Liebe,  Gott, 

Ich  babe  keinen  Namen 

Daffir,  Geffihl  iat  allea 

Name  iat  Schall  und  Ranch 

Umnebelnd  Himmera  gluth. 

"  My  love,  who  durst  say,  I  believe  in 
God?  Ask  priest  or  philosopher  and 
their  answer  will  but  mock  the  ques- 
tioner. 

"Margaret.— Then  you  do  not  believe? 
"Faust.— Don't  misunderstand  me.  Who 
can  name  him,  or  who  declare  I  believe 
in  him  ?  Who  can  feel  and  dare  affirm  I 
believe  him  not  ?  The  all-encompassing, 
all-sustaining,  does  he  not  hold  and  em- 
brace thee,  me,  himself?  Spreads  not  the 
heaven  its  arch  above,  lies  not  the  earth 
beneath,  and  climb  not  the  eternal  stars, 
kindly  beaming?  Doth  not  my  eye  gaze 
in  the  depths  of  thine  ?  Doth  not  all 
that  is  press  on  thy  head  and  heart  and 
visibly  and  invisibly  weave  its  mysterious 
web  around  thee?  Fill  with  it  thy  heart 
—then  call  it  what  you  will,  Joy,  Heart, 
Love,  God.  I  have  no  name  for  it:  feel- 
ing all.  Name  is  but  vapor  clouding 
heaven's  light/'-See  Mrs.  Austin's  Trans- 
lation. 

T?o  doubt  cannot  in  itself  be  criminal. 
Doubt  leads  to  inquiry,  and  inquiry  to 
conviction.  But  to  expend  all  the  stores 
of  genius,  eloquence  and  poetry  in  de- 
scribing, developing  and  exaggerating 
the  skepticism  of  a  thoughtful  mind  and 
then  to  leave  the  subject,  to  propound  the 
riddle  but  give  no  hint  of  a  solution,  to 
teach  that  the  Universe  is  an  enigma  and 
that  we  can  never  understand  our  rela- 
tions to  it,  that  we  had  better  quit  the 
question  and  turn  to  pursuits  and  enjoy- 
ments such  as  inclination  and  impulse 
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dictate,  cannot  surely  be  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  Art.  Tet  these  seem  to  be  the 
ends  and  aims  of  the  first  part  of  Faust, 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  poet.  To  all 
who  believe  that  religion  is  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  society,  that  its  moral  re- 
straints are  indispensable  motives  of  con- 
duct, and  that  its  heavenly  precepts  are 
essential  in  the  culture  of  the  heart,  it 
most  be  cause  of  regret  that  such  wealth 
of  intellect  should  be  lavished  to  paint, 
with  a  pencil,  dipt  in  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow,  the  condition  of  the  skeptical 
mind,  while  the  cause  of  God  and  im- 
mortality remained  unsung.  The  men- 
tal perplexities  which  pressed  on  Faust 
are  not  explained ;  the  poisoned  acidity 
of  Mephistophiles  is  not  neutralised. 
For  twenty-five  years  the  poem  had  no 
sequel,  and  the  public  were  left  to  infer 
that  in  Goethe's  views  of  the  Universe, 
uncertainty  and  cynicism  were  immuta- 
ble laws  of  being.  When  the  sequel 
came,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  this 
tardy  apology  for  impiety  amounted  to— 
nothing. 

It  was  said,  perhaps  by  Dryden,  of 
Cndworth,  that  he  had  stated  the  reason- 
ings of  the  atheists  so  strongly  that  many 
of  his  readers  would  consider  them  more 
conclusive  than  their  refutation.  This 
animadversion  which  was  scarcely  true, 
when  applied  to  the  intellectual  system, 
has  great  weight  in  reference  to  Faust. 
Goethe  generally  gives  his  doubting 
scholar  and  mocking  fiend  the  best  of  the 
argument,  and  imposes  on  the  reader  the 
task  of  vigorous  mental  exertion  to  shake 
off  the  hideous  night-mare  of  doubt  and 
delusion.  Schlegel's  judgment  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.  "  In  respect  to  this 
mode  of  thinking,  as  he  applied  it  to  the 
concerns  of  life,  he  deserves  the  appella- 
tion of  the  German  Voltaire.  A  German 
he  is  in  everything,  and  even  his  mocke- 
ries, ironies  and  unbelief  are  expressed 
with  a  tone  of  seriousness  and  eloquence 
to  which  the  French  Voltaire  was  a 
stranger/'  True,  but  alas!  that  mocke- 
ries, ironies  and  unbelief  should  be  ex- 
pressed at  alL 

How  different,  and  how  much  more 
sublime  was  Hilton's  conception  of  the 
duties  of  the  Muse.    "By  labor  and  in- 


tent study,  which  I  take  to  be  my  por- 
tion in  this  life,  joined  to  the  strong  pro- 
pensity of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
something  so  written  to  after  times  as 
they  would  not  willingly  let  die,  a  work 
not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth 
or  the  vapors  of  wine,  like  that  which 
flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vul- 
gar amorist,  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the 
invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  si- 
ren daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to 
that  Eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out 
his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his 
altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom 
he  pleases** 

Not  less  sublime  i»  Wordsworth's  invo- 
cation of  the  Supreme  Being  to  assist  his 
Muse. 


M  dread  Power 


Whose  gracious  favor  is  the  primeval  source 

Of  all  iUumiastion,  may  my  lite 

Express  the  image  of  a  better  time, 

More  wise  desires  and  simpler  manners  nurse 

My  heart  in  genuine  freedom.  Alt  pure  thoughts 

Be  with  me ;  so  shall  thy  unfailing  love 

Guide  and  support  and  cheer  me  to  the  end.n 

It  thus  appears  that  the  two  greatest 
poets  of  England  were  not  afraid  that 
the  recognition  of  a  personal  God  would 
be  a  deviation  from  artistic  propriety. 

Byron  dedicated  his  Werner  to  Goethe, 
but  Werner  is  heavy  as  lead  without  one 
spark  of  genius ;  he  should  have  select- 
ed some  work  more  expressive  of  the 
similarities  between  himself  and  the  au- 
thor of  Faust.  Both,  too  often,  had  Me- 
phistophiles at  their  elbows ;  both,  too 
often,  uttered  blasphemy  in  beautiful 
verse  and  raised  their  tiny  discords  amid 
the  grand  harmonies  of  nature  and  Prov- 
idence. 

Speaking  of  Faust,  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures, Dr.  Follen  said: 

"  In  the  only  instance  in  which  the  de- 
sire of  man  after  godlike  perfection,  the 
independence  and  infinity  of  his  moral 
nature,  is  represented  as  the  original 
spring  of  action  in  a  work  of  this  author, 
it  fails  of  its  high  destination  ;  it  leads 
man  to  a  fall  from  a  state  of  childlike 
innocence,  instead  of  raising  him  above 
it  to  conscious  triumphant  virtue." 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  second  part  of 
Faust  to  which  this  criticism  of  Follen 
is  not  equally  applicable.  The  (philoso- 
phy of  this  poem  is  summed  up  in  the 
language  put  into  the  mouth  of  Faust 
himself  near  the  close,  which  we  give  in  , 
the  translation  of  Mr.  Lewes. 

"I  know  enough  of  this  life,  and  of 
the  world  to  come  we  have  no  clear  pros- 
pect. A  fool  is  he  who  directs  his  blink- 
ing eyes  that  way,  and  imagines  creatures 
like  himself  above  the  clouds.  Let  him 
stand  firm  and  look  around  him  here ;  the 
word  is  not  dumb  to  the  man  of  sense. 
What  need  is  there  for  him  to  sweep 
eternity.  All  he  can  know  lies  within 
his  grasp." 

This  is  the  only  consolation  Goethe  can 
give  the  anxious  and  yearning  soul. 

We  had  marked  various  passages  in 
Wilhelm  Meister  for  quotation,  in  order  to 
substantiate  our  allegation  that  Goethe's 
view  of  life  was  material  and  sensuous ; 
but,  from  considerations  of  taste,  have 
concluded  to  omit  them.  The  work 
through  Carlyle's  Translation  is  general- 
ly accessible  and  each  reader  may  judge 
for  himself.  It  may  bo  sufficient  to  re- 
mark that  the  first  book  is  occupied  in 
describing,  with  great  gusto,  the  passion 
of  the  young  hero  for  a  worthless  actress 
whom,  in  his  infatuation,  he  is  anxious 
to  marry  until  he  discovers  her  previous 
intimacy  with  -another  gallant.  In  the 
second  book,  he  meets  with  a  second  ac- 
tress, and  so  on  ad  nauseam.  In  fact, 
actors  and  actresses,  theatres  and  dan- 
cing girls  constitute  the  staple  of  this 
Model  Novel  of  Germany  which,  accor- 
ding to  Carlyle,  "points  on  all  hands 
towards  the  infinite."  If  the  book  had 
been  classed,  where  it  belongs,  with  Tom 
Jones  and  Roderick  Random,  as  an  en- 
tertaining but  vulgar  story  of  low  life, 
it  would  not  have  been  a  special  mark  of 
criticism,  but  when  vast  merit  is  claimed 
for  it  as  a  system  of  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion its  pretensions  should  be  more 
closely  scrutinized.  It  occasionally  re- 
minds us  of  the  Yicar  of  Wakefield,  but 
is  not  comparable  to  that  delicious  ro- 
mance in  point  of  artistic  effect,  or  in 
humor,  pathos,  or  naturalness.  Yet  how 
astonished  would  Goldsmith  or  any  of  his 


club  have  been  with  such  a  criticism  as 
this,  "  The  lofty  enthusiasm,  which  wan- 
dering wildly  over  the  Universe  found  no 
resting  place,  has  here  reached  its  ap- 
pointed home ;  and  lives  in  harmony  with 
what  long  appeared  to  threaten  it  with 
annihilation.  Anarchy  has  now  become 
peace;  the  once  gloomy  and  perturbed 
spirit  is  now  serene  and  vigorous."  Old 
Johnson  would  certainly  have  said,  "  Sir, 
you  don't  see  your  way  through  the  sub- 
ject" or  at  the  least  "My  dear  Sir,  try 
and  free  your  mind  of  Cant." 

The  witty  but  not  unjust  review  of 
Jeffrey's  will  furnish  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  our  assertions  in  reference  to  this 
novel. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Goethe  was 
an  artist  and  portrayed  things  as  they 
were;  that  he  was  a  poet  and  not  a 
moralist,  a  painter  and  not  a  preacher. 
This  may  be  very  true ;  but  the  cool  in- 
difference with  which  the  moral  position 
of  his  characters  is  altogether  ignored 
cannot  but  chill  the  admiration  of  readers 
who  acknowledge  religious  obligations. 

Of  this  work,  the  great  Niebuhr  said, 
"  The  book  is  revolting  to  me,  and  I  get 
disgusted  with  such  a  menagerie  of  tame 
cattle.  Few  things  leave  a  more  painful 
impression  than  for  a  great  spirit  to  bind 
its  own  wings  and  seek  to  excel  in  the 
lower  regions  of  art,  while  renouncing 
higher." 

In  another  passage  on  the  same  work 
he  says,  "He  meant  to  bring  forward  the 
view  that  though  there, are  perfectly  pure 
and  highly  exalted  natures,  others  coarse 
and  superficial,  and  some  even  false,  all  are 
good  of  their  kind.  Further,  that  it  is  a 
folly  to  regard  accidents  as  judgments, 
and  the  circumstances  that  alter  the  direc- 
tion of  our  life  as  providential;  and  fi- 
nally (toward  which  much  in  the  *  Elect- 
ive Affinities'  tends)  that  what  we  deem 
our  wise  resolutions  will  usually  work 
much  evil  to  ourselves  and  others,  if  they 
break  any  link  in  the  natural  chain  of  our 
destinies. y' 

We  have  italicised  this  extract,  because 
it  carries  with  it  the  great  weight  of  Nie- 
buhr's  authority,  and  felicitously  de- 
scribes the  canker  at  the  root  of  Goethe's 
system  of  thought. 
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The  Elective  Affinities  mentioned  in 
the  extract,  elaborate  and  skilful  as  a 
composition,  is  exposed  to  grave  censure 
for  its  attempt  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  marriage  relation.  The  gradual  pro- 
gress by  which  a  husband's  affections  are 
estranged  from  his  wife  and  fixed  on  her 
tdopted  daughter,  who  is  made  a  most 
winning  character,  though  returning  the 
passion  felt  for  her,  likewise,  the  wife's 
estrangement  from  the  husband  and  pre- 
ference for  his  friend  "the  Captain,"  are 
the  central  points  of  the  story,  wrought 
oat  with  consummate  tact.  There  is  no 
guilt  in  this  condition  of  things ;  it  is  the 
necessary  result  of  those  "affinities" 
which  operate  as  inevitably  in  the  moral 
is  in  the  chemical  world.  The  husband 
and  daughter  die  of  grief  for  ungratified 
passion.  There  are  passages,  (in  the 
eleventh  chapter  for  example,  of  the  first 
part,)  which  do  not  admit  of  an  English 
dress  and  must  always  be  more  than  dis- 
tasteful to  English  readers.  The  enor- 
mity of  Goethe's  offence,  in  the  portrait- 
ores  of  this  novel,  is  aggravated,  to  use 
the  language  of  an  old  Divine,  by  those 
rare  abilities  whereof  God  gave  him  the 
use  bat  the  Devil  the  application. 

He  has  written  a  thousand  enchanting 
things  about  the  passion  of  love,  and  yet 
how  seldom  does  he  bring  his  flowers  to 
the  altar  of  the  true  Eros.  He  knew 
nothing  of  that  domestic  bliss  which  cen- 
ters in  its  own  quiet  nest  "all  that  desire 
would  fly  for  round  the  world."  He 
could  never  have  written  those  lines  be- 
ginning "She  was  a  phantom  of  delight,'' 
eomposed  by  Wordsworth  on  his  wife 
after  several  years  of  conjugal  happiness. 
His  sensuous  tendencies,  so  flagrantly 
exposed  in  the  Roman  Elegies,  are  veiled, 
bnt  present,  in  other  pieces.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  great  Englishman  and 
the  great  German  in  their  domestic  rela- 
tions may  be  strikingly  shown  by  a  quo- 
tation from  Wordsworth's  Biography. 
His  private  life  was  indeed  the  cradle 
for  poetry  of  the  best  class. 

"His  marriage  was  full  of  blessings  to 
himself  as  ministering  to  the  exercise  of 
his  tender  affections  in  the  discipline  and 
delight  which  married  Hfe  supplied. 
The  boon  bestowed  on  him  in  the  marri- 


age union  was  admirably  adapted  to  shed 
a  cheering  and  soothing  influence  on  his 
mind.  And  by  the  language  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  blessing  he  then  received 
he  displays  an  example  of  true  conjugal 
affection  graced  with  sweet  and  endear- 
ing charms  of  exquisite  delicacy.  He 
has  thus  rendered  great  service  to  society 
which  cannot  be  too  frequently  reminded 
how  much  of  its  happiness  depends  on 
the  dignity  and  purity  of  that  estate 
which  was  instituted  by  Almighty  God 
in  the  time  of  man's  innocency." 

Of  the  dignity  and  purity  of  that  estate 
Goethe  had  no  experience ;  and  this  may 
be  the  reason  that  he  nowhere  portrays 
a  model-woman,  both  true-hearted  and 
noble-minded.  The  confessions  of  a  Fair 
Saint  will  hardly  be  considered  an  ex- 
ception. Gr etch  en  and  Clarchen  are  his 
most  attractive  characters,  but  while  they 
excite  our  sympathy  and  love,  they  can- 
not win  our  admiration  or  respect.  The 
union  of  weakness  and  devotion  is  not 
the  highest  attribute  of  woman.  The 
voice  of  reproach,  indeed,  is  hushed  be- 
fore the  victim  of  Faust  and  the  impas- 
sioned Mistress  of  Egmont ;  but  the  sen- 
sitive soul  is  jealous  of  the  very  interest 
they  inspire  lest  the  tears  shed  for  the 
sinner  might  lessen  the  abhorrence  of  the 
sin.  The  spirit  of  the  lady  in  Milton's 
Comus  is  not  the  spirit  of  Goethe's  fe- 
males. The  reader  of  Kenilworth  knows, 
from  the  beginning,  that  Amy  Robsart  is 
the  bride  of  Leicester,  and  Scott  appreci- 
ated the  fitness  of  things  in  placing  her 
in  this  position. 

But  while  our  principal  object,  in  these 
few  remarks,  has  been  to  express  our 
convictions,  with  becoming  humility,  on 
his  irreligion  and  immorality,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  our  passing  tribute 
to  tho  grasp  and  comprehensiveness  of 
his  intellect,  to  the  angelic  beauty  of 
many  of  his  creations,  to  his  love  of  na- 
ture in  all  her  forms,  and  to  that  tolerant 
spirit  which,  though  it  degenerated  into 
indifference,  was  yet  the  mark  of  a  catho- 
lic soul.  He  cultivated  the  poetic  Art 
with  industry.  His  sensibilities  were 
quick  and  vivid,  his  conceptions  well  de- 
fined in  their  minutest  outlines,  and  his 
power  of  musical  expression  unsurpassed 
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by  Milton  himself.  Hence  the  excel- 
lence of  his  songs  and  lyrical  composi- 
tions. These  find  a  response  in  the  uni- 
versal heart  of  humanity,  and  will  lire  in 
the  memory  of  coming  ages  long  after 
Meister  and  The  Electivo  Affinities  are 
forgotten.  Faust  abounds  i&  songs.  In- 
deed, the  poem  may  be  considered  a  series 
of  lyrics  or  heart-utterances,  strung  to- 
gether in  a  dramatic  form.  It  certainly 
is  not  a  play,  for  there  is  no  unity  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  number  of  scenes  might 
have  been  doubled  without  impeding  the 
march  of  events.  It  is  a  collection  of 
pictures  and  conversations  reflecting  the 
Universe  as  it  was  painted  in  the  many- 


sided  mirror  of  the  poet's  mind,  a  mirror 
which  gave  back  in  glowing  hues  the 
mysteries  and  charms  of  life,  the  forms 
and  harmonies  of  nature,  but  which  had 
no  surface  for  the  radiance  of  that  "holy 
religion"  without  which  all  etse  is  a 
body  without  a  soul,  the  dead  bride  of 
Corinth  in  the  arms  of  her  deluded  lover. 
His  songs  are  universally  loved.  Men 
rejoice  to  hear  them  when  harps  are  in 
the  hall;  they  cheer  the  reaper  at  his 
his  toil,  and  keep  measure  with  the  boat- 
man's oars.  They  shed  a  light  over  fount 
and  grove,  and  are  a  spell  to  bring  back 
the  memories  of  the  past. 


<*••» 


SONNET. 
( Written  on  one  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Range  of  Mountains.) 

BT  PAUL  H.   HAYNI. 

Here  let  me  pause  by  the  lone  eagle's  nest, 

And  breathe  the  golden  sunlight,  and  Sweet  Air, 

Which  gird,  and  gladden  all  this  region  fair, 

With  a  perpetual  benison  of  rest ; 

Like  a  grand  Purpose  that  a  God  hath  blest, 

The  immemorial  Mountain  seems  to  rise 

Yearning  to  overtop  diviner  skies, 

Though  monarch  of  the  pomps  of  East,  and  West ; 

And  pondering  here,  the  Genius  of  the  height, 

Quickens  my  soul  as  if  an  Angel  spake, 

And  I  can  feel  old  chains  of  Custom  break, 

And  old  Ambitions  start  to  wih  the  light ; 

A  calm  Resolve  born  with  them,  in  whose  might 

I  thank  thee  Heaven !  that  noble  Thoughts  awake. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  we 
ire  merely  presenting  rather  irrelevant 
examples  of  the  mere  contrast  of  moral 
and  immoral  characters.  Bat  the  diffe- 
rence we  contend,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  in- 
dividuals we  have  referred  to,  proceeded 
essentially  for  the  different  philosophies 
of  the  different  men.  By  a  man's  '  phi- 
losophy* we  mean  all  that  he  believes. 
There  is  far  more  for  a  man  to  do  than 
to  merely  have  scientific  opinions— or  po- 
litical opinions.  All  this  is  included ;  bat 
there  is  far  more  besides. 

Perhaps  a  man's  opinions  consist  in 
that  resultant  impression  which  consti- 
tutes to  him  the  concentrated  image  or 
picture  of  the  universe.    [We  continue  to 
my  "auiveree"    for  want  of  a  better 
word.]   We  do  not  refer  to  the  mere  out* 
line  or  picture  of  the  physical  world ;  bat 
we  mean  that  stamp  and  image  which 
efaeervation    and    experience  have    left 
upon  the  mind  with  regard  to  that  whole 
Jvstem  of  things  that  comes  within  hu- 
man cognisance.    What  think  ye  of  the 
universe? — that   is   a  man's    opinions. 
What  think  ye  of  this  complicated  mys- 
tery of  human  existence? — that  is  philo- 
sophy.   Now  this  embraces,  of  coarse,  far 
more  than  what  the  mere  scientific  man 
believes.    Much  more,  of  course,  than 
▼hat  the  mere  student  of  History  bo- 
fieres.    Much  more,  of  course,  than  the 
mere  slip-shod  philosophy  of  a  narrow- 
minded  politician.    It  includes  also,  of 
euuree,  a  certain  interpretation  of  the 
leading  questions  of  metaphysics  which 
have  engaged  the  human  mind ;  and,  of 
course,  certain  intelligent  opinions  upon 
matters  of  Theology.    But  besides  all 
thi* — and  much  more — it  has  reference ; 
it  should  be  well  considered,  to  that  gene- 
ral and  undefined  class  of  floating  opin- 
ions which  concern,  under  various  modi- 
fications,   the    individual    life.      It  has 
reference  to  all  those  innumerable  judg- 
ments which  we  pass,  or  ought  to  pass, 
vn  men   and    manners,   and    things  in 
general.    On,  perhaps  we  ought  to  add, 
those   various    and    shifting   topics   of 


drought,  which  to  each  individual— apart 
from  those  subjects  more  common  to  all- 
are  constantly  suggested  by  books,  or  the 
current  of  one's  own  thoughts.  It  takes 
all  this  to  constitute  and  comprise  a 
man's  opinions.  According  to  circum- 
stances, he  is  Carlyle,  or  Dr.  Arnold,  or 
Mr.  Newman,  or  De  Quincey,  or  Blanco 
White,  or  Isaao  Taylor,  or  John  Owen, 
or  Dr.  Channing,  or  Schelling,  or  Kant, 
or  Pascal,  or  Guisot,  or  Auguste  Compte. 
All  these  constitute  what  Emerson  has 
called  "representative  men."  That  is, 
they  embodied  certain  opinions.  Now, 
in  such  a  galaxy,  we  admire  all  of  the 
characters ;  but  we  hold  that  it  matters 
still  very  much  which  of  those  men  a 
man  is.  They  may  be  all  gigantic,  and 
may  throw  out,  every  one  of  them,  broad 
and  shadowing  branches,  but  they  are 
different  kinds  of  wood.  One  may  be 
brittle  and  liable  to  decay ;  another  may 
be  deformed  and  ungrateful  to  the  eye ; 
another  may  bear  too  much  in  a  certain 
direction ;  another  may  have  grafted  on 
it  some  incongruous  growth;  another 
may  be  planted  too  unsteadily  in  the 
soil;  another  may  bear  some  poisonous 
fruit.  Perhaps  none,  or  only  one,  is  the 
majestic  oak,  firmly  rooted,  compactly- 
fibred,  richly  nourished,  sending  out 
broadly  and  luxuriantly  a  faultless  and 
imperishable  shade. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  any  one  of  these 
men  habitually  and  constantly  did  (or 
now  does)  all  that  we  have  been  discour- 
sing on.  We  only  cite  them  as  thinking 
men.  The  degree  is  another  matter.  But 
in  so  far  as  they  omitted  to  think,  they 
ought  to  have  thought.  If  they  had  all 
thought  well,  they  would  in  that  propor- 
tion have  approximated  to,  or  surpassed 
the  justest  intellect  among  them.  Why 
does  one  differ  from  another  ?  Ho  now 
regards,  perhaps,  in  a  totally  different 
light  from  his  compeer,  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe.  To  that  extent  he 
takes  a  different  path.  Twenty  years 
ago,  it  may  be,  these  paths  begun  first  to 
diverge.    At  that  point,  some  mental  in* 
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dolence  on  the  part  of  one,  some  wilful 
disregard,  perhaps,  of  the  light,  some  fatui- 
tons  clinging,  perhaps,  to  some  prejudice, 
some  neglect,  perhaps,  to  estimate  some 
circumstance,  induced  that  delicate  and 
almost  unappreciable  deviation  from  the 
common  track,  along  which — now  widen- 
ed at  such  a  distance — presses  with  so 
much  vigor  and  momentum,  a  misdirected 
and  erring  mind.    Every  passing  judg- 
ment is  giving  pressure  to  the  compact 
mind.    Every  relaxation  of  thought  is 
yielding  so  far  from  the  line  of  voyage. 
The  man  who  to-day,  on  an  enlarged 
consideration,  has  not  a  precise  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  money,  will  to-morrow 
commit  a  blunder  in  the  woman  he  weds, 
and  then  (it  is  every  way  probable,)  his 
whole  destiny  is  changed  from  this  path  to 
that.  lie  fprms  new  connections,  mingles 
in  new  scenes,  has  new  annoyances,  ex- 
periences new  pleasures,  encounters  new 
intellects,  indulges  new  tastes,  contracts 
new  prejudices,  and  the  man  of  before  is 
entirely  different  from  what  he  might 
have  been — better  or  worse.    If  he  was  a 
thinking  man  before,  that  step  has  left  its 
mark.    A  wrong  notion  about  that  esti- 
mate which  every  man  ought  to  put  upon 
himself,  will  make  an  otherwise  most 
amiable  character  a  -disagreeable  com- 
panion.   The  absence  of  that  enlarged 
consideration  and  philanthropy  for  others 
which  increasing  reflection  and  increasing 
experience  will  impart  to  the  mind,  makes 
this  man  a  duellist  and  that  man  a  tyrant. 
A  morbid  disposition  to  think  constantly 
of  self,  transforms  some  fine  and  intellec- 
tual mind  into  a  monster  of  egotism,  who 
banishes  from  his  social  intercourse  all 
delightful  equality,  and  is  only  happy, 
when,  in  his  peculiar  circle,  he  can  play 
the  Johnson  or  the  Coleridge,  and  catch 
the  whisper,  on  all  occasions,  that  he  is 
the  brilliant  Mr.  So-and-so.    The  same 
over-estimate  leads  constantly  to  imagina- 
ry affronts  and  to  unfortunate  alienations, 
and  ultimately,  that  individual,  so  intelli- 
gent and  agreeable,  who,  if  he  had  only 
had  a  philosophy  about  the  moral  beauty 
of  self-forgetfulness  and  self-negation, 
would  have  been  the  loveliest  of  charac- 
ters, becomes  discontented  and  dissatis- 
fied, and  is  regarded  no  more  by  his 


acquaintances  than  a  man  who  is  uncour- 
teous  to  and  inconsiderate  of  society  otn 
be.  The  remaining  influence  of  that  one 
pieee  of  neglect  on  his  future  character 
each  one  can  fill  up. 

That  gentleman  is  an  intelligent  mas, 
and  proposes  to  give  his  son  the  best  in- 
struction that  can  be  found.    Having  no 
opinions,  however, — though  he  has  been 
reading  and  writing  all  his  life— of  what 
education  is,  he  sends  his  son  precisely 
where  he  would  not  have  done,  if  he  had 
foreseen  the  consequences.    One  person 
wants  the  child  taught  the  sciences  and 
classics.    He  thinks  that  is  the  business 
of  the  teacher.    Another  thinks  the  phy- 
sical development  of  the  boy  absolutely 
essential  to  a  healthy  development  of  his 
mind.  Another  thinks  the  teacher  should 
contribute  to  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  boy.    One  thinks  the  child  ought  to 
be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  literature; 
another  that  he  ought  to  be  restricted  to 
the  severities  of  logic.    One  believes  the 
boy  ought  to  be  constantly  under  disci- 
pline ;  another  that  he  ought  to  run  in 
the  fields  like  a  deer.  One  that  he  should 
go  to  school  at  ten  years  of  age ;  another 
at  four.    One  that  boarding-school  is  the 
most  objectionable  of  influences;  another 
that  it  is  far  better  than  the  day-school  in 
town ;  a  third  that  both  are  ruinous  to 
the  child,  and  that  the  parental  roof  is  the 
only  place  for  him  to  be  educated.    One 
regards  the  essence  of  education  to  lie  in 
the  thorough  mastery  of  the  classics— all 
of  which  must  be  based  on  a  system  of 
anterior  abstract  opinions  lying  back  of 
all  this ;  another,  with  different  general 
views,  despises  the  whole  thing  as  effete 
and  unprofitable,  and  advocates  a  training 
more  adapted  to  the  age  and  the  practical 
duties  of  every  day  life.    These  views  of 
course  bear  down  upon  others. 

The  man  who  is  adverse  to  what  he 
considers  a  too  violent  development  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  keeps  his  son  at 
home,  and  believes  that  amid  the  opening 
flowers  and  the  tinted  shells,  the  boy  is 
filling  his  mind  with  images  of  beauty, 
contracting  a  taste  for  the  teachings  of 
nature,  and  strengthening  and  maturing 
his  physical  faculties. 
The  man,  again,  who  believes  that  the 
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heart  m  well  as  the  head  is  the  province 
of  the  teacher,  objects,  perhaps,  to  mere- 
ly secular  schools.  If  his  views  are  still 
more  strict,  he  requires,  perhaps,  that  re- 
ligion in  one  of  its  specific  forms  should 
be  inculcated  in  his  offspring.  He  then 
demands  the  interposition  of  the  Church. 
If  a  Romanist,  he  requires  the  teachings 
of  the  priest ;  if  a  Calvinist,  he  insists  on 
the  Assembly's  Catechism.  Both  such 
men  assume,  it  may  be,  an  attitude  hos- 
tile to  the  State.  They  do  not  consider 
the  teachings  of  the  State  schools  as  suffi- 
ciently definite.  This  involves  not  only  the 
qucstionof  religious  teaching  at  the  achools 
but  also  the  quantum  of  it.  This  not  only 
involves  a  comparison  (on  the  part  of 
the  Calvinist,  for  example,)  between  his 
church  and  what  he  regards  as  the  unc~ 
tanyelical  churches;  but  also  the  addition- 
al comparison  between  it  and  other  sects 
with  which  he  may  happen  to  fraternize. 
He  may  either  be  satisfied  with  a  general 
religious  instruction,  such  as  the  Arme- 
nian might  equally  accept,  or  he  may  re- 
gard it  yet  as  expedient  and  important 
that  a  still  more  dogmatic  form  should  be 
given  to  the  theology.  To  do  all  this,  he 
mast  have  estimated  rightly  the  specific 
differences  between  the  different  theolo- 
gies :  he  must  know  something,  perhaps, 
of  the  Divine  decrees,  of  the  history  of 
Baptism,  of  the  subject  of  Prelacy,  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  Ac.,  &c.  One 
of  these  subjects  would  take  him  into  the 
department  of  metaphysics,  the  topic  of 
the  Will — and  this  would  land  him  at 
that  ultima  thule — the  Origin  of  Evil.  So 
inter-related  are  all  the  subjects  of  human 
thought!  and  so  practical  in  the  most 
common-place  affairs  of  every-day  life 
are  the  most  remote  and  abstract  opinions! 
These  are  mere  examples.  Let  us  take 
others.  A  man  from  mere  impulse,  or 
on  imperfect  data,  (we  express  no  opin- 
ion of  the  general  case,)  adopts  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Temperance  Reform.  Per- 
haps a  calm  reflection  and  a  patient  in- 
duction would  have  caused  him  to  reject 
them.  Bat  he  spends  his  life  an  ardent 
tee-totaller.  His  family — and  if  a  South- 
ern man,  perhaps  a  plantation  of  slaves — 
are  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions. 
We  just  suppose  him  for  the  sake  of  ar- 


gument to  be  wrong.  What  is  the  re- 
sult ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  per- 
haps made  an  idol  of  it  Philanthropy 
has  trenched  upon  his  religion.  Visions 
of  social  amelioration,  as  he  enlarges  his 
speculations  have  affected  his  judgment. 
In  the  next  place,  he  has  perhaps  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  money.  The 
same  amount  would  perhaps  have  been 
given  to  other  objects.  He  has  also  per- 
haps made  enemies.  He  has  also  fore- 
gone what  (to  some  men)  would  have 
been  a  source  of  much  pleasure.  Per- 
haps he  has  found  his  table  dull  without 
the  glass  of  wine — and  his  social  habits 
have  perhaps  been  dropped — and  he  and 
his  dependents  have,  in  a  word,  without 
accomplishing  any  good,  been  annoying 
themselves  for  life  with  an  unprofitable 
claim  of  conscience. 

Take  the  Know-Nothing  question.  It 
involves  opinions  in  Church  History — 
European  politics — dogmatic  theology — 
constitutional  interpretation — sociology, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c,  &c. 

Very  few  men,  north  or  south,  though 
the  question  is  pressing  upon  us  every 
day,  have  any  intelligent  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery.  We  do  not  say  they 
have  no  opinions :  the  objection  is  they 
have  too  decided  opinions — merely  the 
judgments  of  prejudice— as  they  live  north 
of  one  line  or  another,  without  having 
ever  coolly,  dispassionately,  fairly  and 
thoroughly  considered  the  question. 

To  what  a  considerable  degree  our 
opinion  of  any  man  is  modified  and  af- 
fected by  our  estimate  of  his  personal 
courage  or  firmness.  Yet  how  many  of 
us  have  any  precise  idea  of  what  properly 
constitutes  that  attribute  of  character 
which  we  denominate  "courage"  One 
man  is  more  thoughtful  than  another  or 
for  some  reason  or  other  has  stronger 
considerations  to  bind  him  to  life :  he  is 
accordingly  more  careful :  is  he  therefore 
less  fearless  ?  We  might  ask  many  other 
questions. 

There  is  a  gay-hearted,  convivial  young 
man,  who  catching  the  prevalent  voca- 
bulary of  a  particular  circle,  speaks  very 
familiarly  of  "getting  on  a  frolic" — 
"  taking  a  drink" — of  "  how  many"  he 
had  imbibed  without  getting  fuddled,  &c., 
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&c.  Now  in  the  ideal  of  that  young  man 
there  is  something  that  is  approved  of  in 
the  associations  that  are  called  up  by 
such  allusions  as  these.  His  notions  of 
propriety  accept  with  satisfaction  the  pic- 
ture that  is  shadowed  by  these  unmista- 
kable touches.  We  of  course  suppose  him 
an  intelligent  person,  and  a  person  of 
good  taste.  It  is  just  here,  that  we  press 
upon  such  an  intellect  then,  the  subject 
of  our  paper.  To  such  a  one  we  say, 
why  is  your  sense  of  moral  fitness  so  de- 
prayed,  that  you  associate  with  something 
pleasing  the  idea  of  getting  drunk,  and 
invest  with  a  kind  of  romance  a  debauch, 
or  a  bar-room  ?  The  application  of  the 
example  is  this :  a  system  of  opinions, 
one  which  sought  to  discover  and  to  ap- 
propriate whatever  was  in  harmony  with 
truth  and  moral  beauty,  would  repudiate 
whatever  in  any  way  did  violence  to  the 
pure  and  elevated  intellectual  nature. 

One  man  who  has  detected  some  mis- 
guided and  tempted  creature  in  some  soli- 
tary lapse,  no  more  looks  with  any  for- 
bearance on  the  proscribed  and  miserable 
outcast.  That  one  act  has  given  stamp 
to  the  character — and  the  being  who  had 
been  otherwise  as  amiable  and  as  excel- 
lent as  the  rest  of  his  species,  for  that 
erring  step,  is  never  more  to  be  forgiven 
and  never  more  to  be  loved. 

As  if  the  character  were  not  something 
far  different  from  one  solitary  act — and 
liable  in  every  man's  case  under  the 
pressure  of  the  same  circumstances,  by 
such  a  standard  of  rectitude,  to  be 
blighted  and  trodden  under. 

So  when  pecuniary  embarrassments 
come  upon  one  in  business,  how  many 
men  contrive  to  do  nothing  that  deviates 
in  any  measure  from  the  strict  path  of 
duty  ?  The  temptation  is  great,  and  the 
charity  ought  to  be  free. 

Here  again  each  one's  judgments  will 
take  shape  from  his  philosophy.  That  , 
man  who  sets  a  high  estimate  on  human 
virtuousness,  and  cherishes  a  certain  con- 
fidence in  the  moral  ability  of  mankind, 
will  rightly  be  much  more  harsh  in  judg- 
ing in  such  a  case,  than  would  some 
other  who  felt  deeply  impressed  with  the 
infirmities  of  our  nature,  and  entertained 
a  conviction  of  the  inconsiderable  moral 


differences  between  one  man  and  another. 

There  is  no  question  lying  so  tar  back 
of  all  just  views  in  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy as  that  touching  the  Will,  and 
its  connection  with  those  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  phenomena  of  the  physical 
world.  There  is  no  subject  w*iich  is  so 
popularly  misunderstood ;  and  none  which 
has  so  many  dependent  trains  of  subsi- 
diary truth  emanating  from  it  We  might 
almost  say,  that  the  government  of  free 
agents  was  the  problem  of  the  Universe : 
and  yet  how  little  is  it  agitated  by  any 
individual  mind ! 

Its  mere  connections  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  History,  might  establish 
its  claims  upon  any  one's  attention. 
Again:  we  will  suppose  our  readers 
to  be  believers  in  Christianity:  how 
many  of  them,  let  us  inquire  of  them, 
cherish  these^opinions  upon  any  intelli- 
gent principle;  How  many  of  them  know, 
that  this  age  has  not  exploded  it  T  How 
many  of  them  know  that  Strauss,  in  his 
Leben  Jesu%  has  not  shown  it  to  be  a 
phantom  ?  or  that  the  Philosophic  Posi- 
tive has  not  constructed  a  reign  of  Physics, 
upon  the  effete  and  expended  epochs  of 
Metaphysics  and  Theology  ? 

But  even  still — supposing  this  matter 
to  be  standing  firm — what  about  the  mul- 
titudinous interrogatories  within  the  pale 
of  Christianity,  that  are  bristling  like  a 
line  of  bayonets  in  the  face  of  any  one 
who  makes  a  call  for  the  truth  ? 

How  many  men  know  why  they  accept 
as  a  Divine  Message  the  Gospels  of  the 
four  evangelists?  or  why  they  allow  Mark 
to  be  an  infallible  document?  or  why  a 
letter  of  St.  Paul  to  a  private  individual 
is  to  be  instituted  as  an  arbiter  of  the 
right  and  the  wrong  ?  or  why  St.  Clement 
of  Rome,  or  the  Visions  of  Hernias — or  the 
Apostolical  Barnabas — are  not  admitted 
into  their  Canon  ?  Who  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews?  Who  wrote  the  Epistle  of 
Jude? 

And  after  all  this  is  disposed  of— what 
do  you  mean  by  inspiration  ? 

Is  science  in  conflict  with  the  Bible  ? 
Is  the  Bible  Moral  t  Does  it  countenance 
Slavery  ?  What  if  it  does  ?  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  the  Old  Testament  t  What  do 
you  think  of  its  heroes  ?    Of  Ehud  the 
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Jael  whom  the  prophetess 
blesses  for  her  falsehood  and  her  deception 
to  Seen— of  Rakab  who  lied  about  the 
spies,  and  whom  Paul  commends  for  her 
kith— of  Samson's  career  of  violence  and 
immorality— of  David's  repeated  sins  and 
irregularities,  even  amid  the  composition 
of  the  Psalms  T 

Are  yon  aware,  that  the  Books  of 
Chronicles  are  full  of  inaccuracies  T  Are 
you  aware  that  there  are  many  apparent 
inconsistencies  in  the  evangelists  ?  Are 
yon  aware,  that  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  texts,  which  perhaps  you  rely 
on  for  your  doctrines,  are  now  consider- 
ed spurious? 

There  is  no  term  mere  freely  bandied 
about  in  society,  or  more  confusedly  ap- 
prehended, than  that  of  'rascaV.    We 
hear  such  a  man  call  sucl^  and  such  a 
man  a  rascal;   and  we  find,  perhaps, 
hardly  a  single  individual,  who — what- 
ever may  have  been  his  immoralities — 
thinks  himself  so.    In  the  first  place, 
what  do  you  mean  by  a  '  rascal  V    A. 
is  in  the  penitentiary :  he  was  put  there 
for  stealing:  is  A.  a  rascal?    B.is  notin 
the  penitentiary:  B.  has  not  stolen  Hs 
B.  a  rascal  ?    A.  and  B.  have  striking 
similarities  of  oharacter  (as  far  as  a  dif- 
ferent circle  of  associations  could  exhibit 
it ;)  but  A.  was  poor  and  lived  in  the  val- 
ley, and  B.  was  rich  and  lived  on  the  hill. 
Both  are  generous:  both  are  amiable-: 
bom  were  kind  to  their  parents :  both  are 
fearless :  both  had  many  friends :  but  A. 
stole.    He  wanted  a  pair  of  shoes ;  and 
he  had  not  been  taught  to  think  that 
stealing  was  so  particularly  monstrous^ 
B.  compares  himself  with  A.,  and  glories 
in  the  contrast.    He  cannot  comprehend 
such  depravity  of  spirit.    The  fact  is, 
however,  it  would  take  only  a  little  twist 
of  fortune,    and  the  power  of  a  limi- 
ted association,  to  draw  the  very  fire*  from 
B.  that  has  made  A.  so  leprous.   But  then, 
you  say,  ^.  is  a  rascal  too.    But  you  are 
B : — you,  at  random,  occupying  some  re- 
spectable and  honorable  position  in  so* 
eiety.    We  mean  gravely  what  we  say. 
You  may  select  your  example.    We  say 
he  wiU  faU.    Will  all  men  steal  then? 
We  do  not  think  so.    You  then  think, 
we  are  not  consistent.    Not  at  all:  C. 


perhaps  would  die  of  hunger  before  he 
would  take  one  handful  that  was  not 
'honestly'  come  by.  Well  we  mean  this : 
C.  will  lie—or  he  will  commit  adultery — 
or  he  will  oppress  a  neighbour — or  he 
will  take  a  man's  life— or  he  will  be  bru- 
tal to  his  family — or  he  will  do  something 
mean— or  he  will  aot  selfishly— or  he  will, 
in  short,  commit  some  act  not  a  whit  bet- 
ter than  A's. 

Perhaps  you  deny  all  this — we  mean 
that  such  would  be  tho  case  with  those  in 
society  ordinarily  regarded  as  respecta- 
ble. But  we  still  insist  upon  it  as  in  the 
main  true.  Men  have  their  different 
vices.  This  must  be  remembered.  They 
are  also  in  different  circumstances — and 
therefore  subjected  to  different  tempta- 
tions. This  must  be  remembered.  We 
simply  say,  that  in  each  man  there  is 
some  point  that  it  will  not  do  to  touch. 
We  do  not  give  Mr.  Astor  any  credit  for 
not  stealing,  We  do  not  give  that  young 
lady  any  oredit  for  not  killing.  We  do 
not  give  that  boy  any  credit  for  being 
truthful. 

Are  there  no  'rascals'  then?    We  do 
not  say  so.    We  fear  the  class  is  large. 
Weonly  make  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  party 
to  whom  the  term  is  so  complacently  ap- 
plied.   Every  individual  has  his  circle  of 
'rascals.'    Not  those  (we  are  now  refer- 
ring to)  whom  the  state-prison  or  the 
magistrate  has  taken  in  custody;  but  in 
and  among  the  society  he    moves  in. 
From  his  point  of  view  he  can  see  the 
men's  foibles;  and  as  to  the  reality  of 
them,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  why  say, 
that  they  are  'rascals  V    A  man  of  equal 
discernment  has  spotted  the  same  blem- 
ishes amongst  you  and  your  friends.    If 
you  knew  those  men  better,  you  would  not 
call  them  rascals.    Not  that  this  would 
then  have  convinced  you  of  any  error : 
but  because  when  we  come  to  Hke  peo- 
ple, we  are  willing  then  to  tolerate  their 
faults.    We  see  their  good  points,  and 
soon  ceasing  to  look  for  perfection  in  any 
character,  we  learn  to  bear  with  the 
balance.    There   is   far    less   diversity 
among  men  than  people  imagine.    Our 
likes  and  our  dislikes  depend  almost  en- 
tirely upon   the  degrees   of  intimacy. 
And  the  rascal  at  a  distance  is  the  friend 
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with  'such  a  fault/  when  we  come  to  get 
fond  of  him.  Does  any  mother  believe 
her  son  is  a  rascal  ?  Even  where  he  is  a 
murderer,  does  she  regard  him  of  that 
tainted  and  fouler  stuff,  that  rascals  are 
supposed  to  be  made  of?  Is  there  that 
moral  repulsion  to  him,  that  we  feel  to- 
wards the  unknown  culprit  whom  we  pre- 
sume to  be  a  monster  ?  There  is  in  the 
state-prison  no  man  who  is  a  monster  to 
his  parents.  Perhaps  even  to  his  ac- 
quaintances. The  explanation  is :  we 
know  all  the  excellent  and  amiable 
points  that  belong  to  any  friend:  we 
know  still  all  that  class  of  human  sympa- 
thies that,  despite  that  foul  blur  of  sin 
and  of  crime  now  inwoven  in  his  history, 
would  yet  lead  that  better  nature  to  many 
a  kind  and  generous  action.  We  think 
of  the  Tempter's  potent  and  mystic  spell. 
We  throw  a  veil  over  the  fearful  and 
dreadful  deed.  Wo  believe  that  it  is  but 
an  infatuated  and  abnormal  act.  It  can- 
not be  a  part  and  a  quality  of  that  gent- 
ler and  better  and  kindlier  individuality 
which  we  knew  as  our  friend. 

And  to  tell  how  much  error  and  how 
much  truth,  there  is  in  that  parent's  or 
that  friend's  reasonings,  we  ask  any  man 
to  take  any  character  whom  he  regards 
to  be  'impregnable/  and  place  him  in 
temptation,  and  let  the  screws  be  tighten- 
ed. 

Why  does  every  trade  connive  at  its 
peculiar  irregularities?  Why  does  the 
merchant  or  the  horse-jockey  endure  the 
suppressio  veri  t  Or  the  lawyer  the  per- 
version of  the  evidence  if  it  brings  out  his 
client?  Or  why  is  there  a  recognized 
distinction  between  social  and  political 
character,  so  that  a  man  may  lie,  steal, 
cheat,  circumvent,  pervert,  slander  on 
one  side  of  a  line,  if  he  only  straightens 
himself  up,  and  looks  a  little  demure, 
when  he  gets  on  the  other?  These 
things  are  conventional.  And  there  is 
many  a  statesman  who  has  committed 
more  than  once  acts  not  a  whit  less  foul 
than  those  which,  in  an  humbler  way, 
convoy  people  to  the  drop -gate  and  the 
galleys. 

The  point  to  be  brought  out  in  this  ex. 
ample  is  this :  not  that  the  world  is  all 
in  error  about  there  being  such  a  thing 


as  rascals  in  it,  or  that  there  are  no  in- 
mutable  distinctions  between  virtue  and 
vice  :  but  that,  in  the  sense,  that  there  is 
some  broad  line  in  society  with  a  class  of 
pure  men  on  one  side  of  it  and  a  class  of 
depraved  men  on  the  other— those  with 
lofty  elevated  natures  above  all  wrong- 
doing, and  those  of  a  commoner,  coarser, 
fouler  stuff,  that,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  other,  is  inherently  vicious,— 
that,  in  this  sense,  the  term  we  have  been 
discussing  is  misapplied  and  is  ordinari- 
ly used  without  intelligence. 

The  connection  of  this  with  our  main 
subject  will  be  readily  perceived.  The 
example  shows  the  potent  influence  of  a 
prevailing  (and  as  we  think)  erroneous 
sentiment.  It  affects  our  whole  view  of 
human  nature:  controls  all  the  judg- 
ments we  fo/m  of  men :  and  in  various 
ways,  perverts  and  distorts  our  ideas  and 
notions  on  every  class  of  moral  subjects. 

So  much  for  these  illustrations.  They 
have  been  numerous  and  some  of  them 
extended ;  but  we  feel  still,  that  we  have 
but  imperfectly  exhibited  our  meaning. 
Such  a  subject  is  so  various,  so  compre- 
hensive, and  so  undefined,  that  we  have 
found  it  difficult  in  the  short  limits  we 
have  assigned  to  ourselves,  .to  do  it  that 
justice,  which  we  think  it  might  com- 
mand. We  have  frequently  been  brief 
at  the  expense,  we  somewhat  fear,  of 
being  perspicuous.  And  we  beg  much 
indulgence  both  with  regard  to  the  im- 
perfect exhibition  of  some  of  the  points, 
and  the  apparent  aberrations  that  may 
sometimes  occur  from  the  line  of  the 
argument. 

It  has  been  our  effort  to  enforce  the 
propriety  and  importance  of  intelligent 
opinions.  The  idea  that  they  may  readily 
or  carelessly  be  taken  up,  is  radically  false. 
The  consequences  of  opinions  are  en- 
tirely without  limits.  They  neither  stop 
at  this  time  nor  place.  Our  argument 
also  is  not  only  to  the  purport,  that  it  is 
a  matter  to  be  attended  to  with  care  and 
consideration :  our  ground  is,  that  it  is 
the  matter  with  any  cultivated  and  intel- 
ligent man.  We  say  this  is  his  educa- 
tion, and  his  education,  the  perception  of 
truth — is  the  business  of  life.  We 
it  is  not  the  vocation  of  the  physical 
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tare.  But  that  a  being  endowed  with 
rational  faculties  should  not  asoend  into 
the  realm  of  thought,  is  as  unnatural,  as 
that  a  creature  with  the  pinions  of  the 
eagle  should  not  soar  upon  the  winds. 

A  person  may  be  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician :  or  he  may  be  a  profound  politi- 
cian: but  that  man  is  the  greatest  who 
eaa  decipher  to  the  best  intent  those  dif- 
ficult inscriptions  on  the  face  of  the  uni- 
verse. A  man  may  have  mastered  many 
departments  of  learning,  but  if  he  has 
grown*  old,  without  having  caught,  amid 
the  choiring  symphonies  of  this  mystic 
lift,  the  key-note  of  the  strange  and  man- 
ifold drama — his  acquirements  are  but 
false— -his  learning  is  but  rain,  and  his 
intelligent  faculties  have  served  him  but 
little  more  than  those  numbers  who  live 
like  "  the  brutes  that  perish." 

This  tone  of  the  Universe — this  precise 
significance  of  all  its  varied  and  innume- 
rable manifestations,  is  what  we  under- 
stand by  Philosophy,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  most 
legitimate  application  of  the  mind,  and 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  susceptibilities 
of  oar  nature. 

"  Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
la  oar  destined  end  or  way ; 

Bat  to  live  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  as  farther  than  to  dtty." 

Farther  on  the  line  and  pathway  of 
Truth— farther  in  the  reading  and  com- 
prehension of  the  problems  of  life ! 

We  have  made  reference  to  the  early 
philosophy  of  Greece.  We  have  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Socrates.  We  ask  any  one  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  ca- 
reer and  the  intellectual  action  of  that 
great  man  and  his  successors  and  such 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  letters,  as  the 
brilliant  period  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
Georges.  How  much  did  the  labours  and 
all  the  dazzling  forth-puttings  of  thought 
and  fancy  of  Swift,  and  Steele,  and  Far- 
qohar,  and  Congreve,  and  De  Foe,  and 
Bolingbroke,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Walpole, 
Chesterfield,  and  even  the  best  of  them, 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  (T)  amount 
to?  These  are  now  all  passing  away.  We 
want  something  more  than  mere  efforts 


towards  ' '  wit."  There  is  something  lying 
deeper  in  the  nature  of  humanity,  than 
can  be  satisfied  by  the  clubs  and  coffee, 
houses  of  a  false  society.  From  the 
great  intellectual  leaders  of  an  age,  we 
want  something  more  than  elegant  and 
dainty  gossip  about  Belindas  aud  Are- 
thusas.  We  might  say  we  want  something 
better  than  that  fearful  and  horrid  de- 
pravity, which  too  many  of  them  did  so 
much  deliberately  to  foster.  Beautiful, 
eloquent,  great,  as  are  many  of  their  pro- 
ductions, what,  in  their  classical  essays, 
their  exquisite  fictions,  their  admirable 
delineations  of  character — what  do  they 
teach  us  of  real,  earnest,  actual  life? 
How  many  of  their  pages  throb  with  a 
vital  human  sympathy}  "Of  man,  as  he 
is,  struggling  amid  actual  toils  and  du- 
ties, of  human  hearts  beating  under 
wrong,  darkened  with  earnest  sorrow,  or 
gay  with  leaping  joy— of  Life,  save  at  its 
two  extremes  of  fluttering  Comedy  or 
pompous  Tragedy/'  how  much  do  we 
learn  ? 

But  look  back  upon  the  Athenian  phi- 
losopher, with  his  bare  feet  and  humble 
habit,  traversing  day  by  day  the  streets 
and  squares  of  that  dissolute  city,  ap- 
pealing to  and  contending  with  all  he 
met — with  philosopher,  or  poot,  or  states- 
man, or  artisan,  or  slave-— pointing  out  to 
them  the  great  aims  and  meanings  of 
life,  and  striving  to  excite,  even  in  the 
humblest,  some  aspiration  higher  and 
better  than  the  mere  sensible  objects 
around  them,  or  than  even  those  statues 
and  temples  whose  grace  and  beauty 
were  so  impressive  to  a  Greek. 

The  great  aim  of  his  philosophy  had 
reference  to  practical  life ;  and  exhibits 
also  that  constant,  substantial,  vital "  sym- 
pathy" to  which  we  have  referred.  He 
was  not  merely  a  speculative  student, 
but  a  "religious  missionary  doing  the 
work  of  philosophy," — "an  elenehtic  or 
cross-examining  god,  (to  use  an  expres- 
sion which  Plato  puts  into  his  mouth  re- 
specting an  Eleatic  philosopher,)  going 
about  to  examine  and  convict  the  infirm 
in  reason.1'  His  conversation  was  uni- 
versal and  indiscriminate,  attempting 
alike  to  convict  all  of  the  "seeming  and 
conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality." 
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Upon  all  he  enforced  the  precept  "  Know 
Thyself/1  regarding  it  as  the  most  sacred 
of  texts,  and  interpreting  it  to  mean, 
know  what  sort  of  a  man  thou  art,  and 
what  are  thj  capacities  in  reference  to 
human  use.  Varying  his  manner  with 
different  persons,  he  endeavoured  to  im- 
press each  with  a  just  sense  of  his  own 
ignorance.  To  preach  or  to  exhort  seemed 
to  him  useless,  so  long  as  the  mind  lay 
enwrapped  in  its  habitual  mist,  or  illu- 
sion of  wisdom.  When  this  had  been 
done,  he  not  only  then  attempted  to  lead 
the  mind  on  to  the  higher  and  the  more 
difficult  philosophical  speculation;  but 
he  enforced  also  upon  individuals  the 
practical  duties  of  every-day  life,  and 
discussed  all  the  moral  and  political  phe- 
nomena that  could  profit  or  interest,  com- 
prising, to  use    a  favorite    sentence, — 

"Orn  rot  kv  iteyapoiai  kokov  rayafhv  rs  rinmrai," 

"all  the  good  and  evil  which  has  befallen 
you  in  your  home." 

And  here  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  in 
illustration  of  this  immediate  topic  and 
of  much  that  has  been  urged  in  the  gen- 
eral course  of  this  paper,  a  rather  long 
passage  from  Mr.  Grote's  chapter  on  So- 
crates, a  sketch  based  by  this  historian 
on  the  picture  exhibited  of  the  philoso- 
pher in  various  portions  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues. 

"  In  pursuing  the  thread  of  his  exami- 
nation/' says  the  delineator,  "  there  was 
no  topio  upon  which  Socrates  more  fre- 
quently insisted,  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  state  of  men's  knowledge  on 
the  general  topics  of  man  and  society — 
and  that  which  artists  or  professional 
men  possessed  in  their  respective  several 
crafts.  So  perpetually  did  he  reproduce 
this  comparison,  that  his  enemies  accused 
turn  of  wearing  it  throadbare.  Take  a 
man  of  special  vocation — a  carpenter,  a 
"brazier,  a  pilot,  a  musician,  a  surgeon — 
and  examine  him  on  the  state  of  his  pro- 
fessional knowledge — you  will  find  him 
able  to  indicate  the  persons  from  whom, 
and  the  steps  by  which,  he  first  acquired 
it;  he  can  describe  to  you  his  general 
aim,  with  the  particular  means  which  he 
employs  to  realize  this  aim,  as  well  as  the 
reason  why  such  means  must  be  employed 
and  why  precautions  must  be  taken  to 


combat  such  and  such  particular  obstruc- 
tions: he  can  teach  his  profession  to 
others :  in  matters  relating  to  his  profes- 
sion, he  counts  as  an  authority,  so  that 
no  extra-professional  person  thinks  of 
contesting  the  decision  of  a  surgeon  in  a 
case  of  disease,  or  of  a  pilot  at  sea.  But 
while  such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  every 
special  art,  how  great  is  the  contrast  in 
reference  to  the  art  of  righteous,  social, 
and  useful  living'9  (we  introduce  the 
italics,)  "  which  forms,  or  ought  to  form, 
the  common  business  alike  important  to 
each  and  to  all  1  On  this  subject  Sokra- 
tes  remarked  that  every  one  felt  perfectly 
informed,  and  confident  in  his  own  know- 
ledge— yet  no  one  knew  from  whom,  or 
by  what  steps  he  had  learnt :  no  one  had 
ever  devoted  any  special  reflection  either 
to  ends,  or  means,  or  obstructions:  no 
one  could  explain  or  give  a  consistent 
account  of  the  notions  in  his  own  mind, 
when  pertinent  questions  were  put  to 
him:  no  one  could  teach  another,  as 
might  be  inferred  (he  thought)  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  professed  teachers, 
and  that  the  sons  of  the  best  men  were 
often  destitute  of  merit :  every  one  knew 
for  himself,  and  laid  down  general  prop- 
ositions confidently,  without  looking  up 
to  any  other  man  as  knowing  better—yet 
there  was  no  end  of  dissension  and  dis. 
pute  on  particular  cases." 

Farther  on:  (after  explaining  that  such 
confident  persuasion,  without  science, 
belonged  at  that  time  to  astronomy  and 
physics,  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  of  man 
and  society — and  that  it  is  now  confined 
to  the  latter)  he  continues :  "  While  the 
scientific  point  of  view  has  thus  acquired 
complete  predominance  in  reference  to 
the  physical  world,  it  has  made  little  way 
comparatively  on  topics  regarding  man 
and  society,  wherein  '  fancy  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality'  continues  to  reign, 
not  without  criticism  and  opposition,  yet 
still  as  a  paramount  force.  And  if  a 
new  Sokrates  were  now  to  put  the  same 
questions  in  the  marketplace  to  men  of 
all  ranks  and  professions,  he  would  find 
the  like  confident  persuasion  and  unsus- 
pecting dogmatism  as  to  generalities — 
the  like  faltering,  blindness,  and  contra. 
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diction,  when  tested  by  cross-examining 
detail*."    *    *    *    * 

'*  He  was  the  first  to  see  (and  the  idea 
pervades  all  his  speculations)  that  as,  in 
each  art  or  profession,  there  is  an  end  to 
be  attained, — a  theory  laying  down  the 
means  and  conditions  whereby  it  is  at- 
tainable—and precepts  deduced  from  that 
theory — such  precepts  collectively  taken, 
directing  and  covering  nearly  the  entire 
field  of  practice,  but  each  precept  taken 
separately,  liable  to  conflict  with  others, 
and  therefore  liable  to  cases  of  excep- 
tion ;  so  all  {his  is  not  less  true,  or  admits 
mi  less  of  being  realized,  respecting  the 
general  art  of  human  living  and  society." 
(The  italics  are  ours.)  "  There  is  a  grand 
and  all-comprehensive  End — the  security 
and  happiness,  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
each  and  all  persons  in  the  society:  there 
may  be  a  theory,  laying  down  those  means 
and  conditions  under  which  the  nearest 
approach  can  be  made  to  that  end :  there 
may  also  be  precepts,  prescribing  to  every 
man  the  conduct  and  character  which 
best  enables  him  to  become  an  auxiliary 
towards  its  attainment,  and  imperatively 
restraining  him  from  acts  which  tend  to 
hinder  it—precepts  deduced  from  the 
theory,  each  one  of  them  separately  ta- 
ken being  subject  to  exceptions,  but  all 
of  them  together  governing  practice,  as 
in  each  particular  art." 

Speaking  of  his  master,  says  Xeno- 
phon,  "Socrates  continues  incessantly 
discussing  human  affairs,  investigating — 
What  is  piety  ?  What  is  impiety?  What 
is  the  honourable  and  the  base  ?  What 
is  the  just  and  the  unjust?  What  is 
temperance,  or  unsound  mind?  What  is 
courage  or  cowardice  ?  What  is  a  city  ? 
What  is  the  character  fit  for  a  citizen  ? 
What  is  authority  over  men  ?  What  is 
the  character  befitting  the  exercise  of 
such  authority  ?  and  other  similar  ques- 
tions. Men  who  knew  these  matters  ho 
accounted  good  and  honourable;  men 
who  were  ignorant  of  them,  he  assimila- 
ted to  slaves." 

By  such  discussions  did  Socrates  (and 
after  him  Plato)  raise  indirectly  all  the 
important  questions  respecting  society, 
human  associations  and  duties,  and  the 
principal  moral  qualities  accounted  vir- 


tues in  individual  men.  He  questioned 
alike  all  whom  he  met:  the  answers 
made  to  him  alike  indicated  that  confi- 
dence and  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
the  reality  which  was  the  subject  of  his 
crusade.  On  the  gravest  questions  there 
was  ever  an  unhesitating  persuasion, 
where  none  had  ever  bestowed  sufficient 
reflection  to  appreciate  the  difficulties. 
"  Such  persuasion,'1  says  the  historian,  in 
his  masterly  essay,  and  we  beg  particular 
attention  to  his  profound  observation, 
"had  grown  up  gradually  and  uncon- 
sciously, partly  by  authoritative  commu- 
nication, partly  by  insensible  transfu- 
sion, from  others ;  the  process  beginning 
antecedent  to  reason  as  a  capacity,  con. 
tinuing  itself  with  little  aid  and  no  con- 
trol from  reason,  and  never  being  finally 
revised.  With  the  great  terms  and  cur- 
rent propositions  concerning  human  life 
and  society,  a  complex  body  of  associa- 
tions had  become  accumulated  from 
countless  particulars,  each  separately 
trivial  and  lost  to  the  memory — knit  to- 
gether by  a  powerful  sentiment,  and 
imbibed  as  it  were  by  each  man  from  the 
atmosphere  of  authority  and  example 
around  him.  Upon  this  basis  the  fancied 
knowledge  really  rested;  and  reason 
when  invoked  at  all,  was  called  in  sim- 
ply as  a  hand-maid,  expositor  or  apolo- 
gist of  the  pre-existing  sentiment — as  an 
accessory  after  the  fact,  not  as  a  test  of  ver- 
ification." *  *  *  "The  phe- 
nomenon here  adverted  to  is  too  obvious, 
even  at  the  present  day,  to  need  further 
elucidation  as  matter  of  fact.  In  morals, 
in  politics,  in  political  economy,  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  man  and  society — 
the  like  confident  persuasion  of  knowl- 
edge without  the  reality  is  sufficiently 
prevalent:  the  like  generation  and  pro- 
pagation, by  authority  and  example,  of  un- 
verified convictions,  resting  upon  strong 
sentiment,  without  consciousness  of  the 
steps  or  conditions  of  their  growth ;  the 
like  enlistment  of  reason  as  the  one- 
sided advocate  of  a  free  established  sen- 
timent; the  like  illusion,  because  every 
man  is  familiar  with  the  language,  that 
therefore  every  man  is  master  of  the 
complex  facts,  judgments,  and  tendencies, 
involved  in  its  signification — and  compe- 
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tent  both  to  apply  comprehensive  words 
and  to  assume  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
large  propositions,  without  any  special 
analysis  or  study." 

We  should  be  glad  to  add  a  note  ap- 
pended in  Mr.  Grote's  volume,  going  to 
illustrate  that  Bacon  brought  to  bear  in 
the  department  of  physics,  the  same 
spirit  with  which  Socrates  sought  to  test 
the  fundamental  notions  and  generaliza* 
tions  respecting  man  and  society,  but  our 
space  forbids. 

The  extracts  we  have  made  will  suffice 
both  to  contrast  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
this  philosopher  and  teacher  with  the 
teachings  of  a  brilliant  epoch  in  English 
literature,  and  to  elucidate  the  main 
scope  and  principle  of  our  essay. 

As  regards  the  former,  not  only  was 
the  object  of  the  philosopher  greater  and 
nobler  than  the  performances  of  the  wits, 
but  it  will  far  outlive  them.  It  has 
already  pushed  its  impulse  along  the  ex- 
perience of  more  than  twenty  centuries. 
From  him  sprang  forth  all  the  other 
Grecian  schools.  From  him  not  only 
emanated  those  two  great  schools  which 
were  founded  in  the  Lyceum,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kephissus — those  pioneers 
of  unrevealed  truth  and  education  of  the 
christian  mind  in  every  age,  but  he  also 


gave  the  impulse  which  developed  the 
rival  systems  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  the 
Stoa  Poecile  and  the  Garden,  as  well  as 
the  leas  celebrated  philosophers  of  Cyrene 
and  Megara,  of  Antisthenes  and  Carne- 
ades. 

Socrates  was  indeed  of  those  men  of 
whom  the  world  has  only  known  one 
here  and  there.  Bacon  was  such  a  man. 
Shakspeare  was  such  another.  Napoleon 
was  such  a  person.  We  are  not  sure 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  (considered  as  the 
great  author  of  the  new  political  phi- 
losophy) was  very  far  off.  Calvin,  and 
Coleridge  seem  to  have  had  such  minds. 
To  an  unbeliever  Paul  would  be  another. 

All  that  the  artist  has  thrown  into  the 
•  School  of  Athens/  all  the  varying  shades 
of  opinion  there  impersonated,  went  forth 
from  that  restless  and  ever-active  mind. 

Being  dead,  like  that  list  of  worthies 
whom  the  Apostles  enumerates  in  that 
sublime  poem,  "he  yet  speaketh." 

Compare  him  with  Jonathan  Swift.  Or 
with  John  Dryden.  Genius  if  it  disre- 
gards truth,  will  ultimately  die.  There 
is-  far  more  akin  between  morals  and  the 
rational  man  than  would  be  carelessly 
imagined.  The  greater  part  of  Byron 
will  inevitably  perish:  Shakspeare  will 
endure  with  humanity.  S. 
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I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh— it  h  the  voice  of  my  beloved  that  knocketh,  aaving,  open  to  me. 

[Canticle*  Y.— 2. 

I  am  as  one  asleep— the  usual  things, 
That  touch  the  sense,  and  stir  our  common  lif< 
Its  work,  its  pain,  its  pleasures,  loves  or  strife, 
Affect  me  not.    Within  no  feeling  springs 
Responsive  now  to  what,  some  moons  ago, 
My  being  roused.    A  numbing  languor  clings 
Unto  me,  deadening  every  outward  show, 
And  like  a  bird  I  pine,  with  drooping  wings- 
But  my  heart  waketh— oh  it  knows  no  rest ! 
She  in  the  grave,  lay  once  upon  this  breast, 
And  ever  now  she  calls,  open  oh  heart,  to  me ! 
And  my  heart  listens  ever,  oh  Beloved,  to  thee. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  DRESS.* 


BT  KBT.   W.  N.   FENDLITON,  Off  L1XINOTON,  V1SOINIA. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  almost  all 
our  scientific  and  philosophic  terms  are 
derived  from  the  Greek  language.    Our 
Arithmetic  Geometry  and  Astronomy, 
and  indeed  oar  general  mathematics,  our 
physics  and  our  metaphysics,  our  zoology 
and  our  philology,  are  all  fashioned  from 
the  tongue  of  that  noble  ancient  race, 
which  had,  on  the  northeastern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  spread  the  highest 
forms  of  civilization,  ere  yet  above  the 
horizon  had  appeared  the  splendid  star  of 
Roman  destiny.    That  we  should  so  de- 
rm our  terms  of  systematic  knowledge, 
is  a  circumstance  eminently  suggestive 
and  interesting.    Directly,  no  doubt,  it  is 
due  to  the  material  amplitude  and  formal 
adaptiveness  of  expression,  so  singularly 
characteristic  of  that  classic  language. 
But  essentially,  it  must  be  referred  to 
other  and  more  vital  influences.    Such 
qualities  of  speech  are  but  the  product  of 
those  mental  activities  in  which  all  artic- 
ulate utterance  has  its  origin.      They 
mark  the  genius  of  the  people.    So  that, 
when  from  the  oldest  classic  vocabulary, 
wears  coining  words  for  scientific  use, 
we  are  in  fact  rendering  a  tribute  the 
most  impressive  to  the  early  heaven-be- 
stowed national  genius  that  gave  birth 
to  the  language  in  which  were  poured 
forth  the  captivating  strains  of  Homer  and 
the  thrilling  tones  of  Demosthenes,  while 
it  furnished  to  Aristotle  and  Archimedes 
the  vehicle  for  a  logic  the  most  exact  and 
the  most  varied,  and  supplied  to  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato  the  means  of  prosecuting 
an  unrivalled  spiritual  philosophy. 

Bat  our  manifold  Greek  designations 
commemorate  more  than  this.  They 
serve  also  as  monuments  of  that  provi- 
dential history,  by  which,  the  objective, 
restricted,  and  unadaptive  Hebrew  tongue 
was  made,  during  the  period  just  ante- 
rior to  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
world-embracing  Revelation,  to  give  place 


to  that  subtle,  subjective,  copious,  plas- 
tic, and  expressive  language,  which  was 
preeminently  suited  to  convey  to  man- 
kind the  rich  disclosures  of  die  Gospel 
dispensation.  That  providential  history 
it  was,  which  has  forever  associated  the 
literature  of  Greece  with  the  religion  of 
Christendom,  and  rendered  the  dialect  of 
Thales  and  Euclid  so  singularly  tributa- 
ry to  the  verbal  precision  of  modern 
Science. 

In  accordance  with  the  systematic  no* 
menclature  thus  derived,  and  abundantly 
sanctioned  as  well  by  intrinsicjpropriety 
as  by  established  usage,  I  would  intro- 
duce my  subject  this  evening,  already 
announced  as  "The  Philosophy  of  Dress/' 
under  the  single,  expressive,  Greek  de- 
signation Etthttiology.  This  word  sums 
up  in  one  comprehensive  utterance,  even 
more  than  is  conveyed  by  the  other 
phrase.  It  is  compounded  of  c* thesis,  a 
general  term  employed  by  the  Greeks  to 
signify  clothing,  in  its  largest  sense,  as 
embracing  all  kinds  of  garments  and  all 
varieties  of  costume,  and  of  logos t  ano- 
ther general  term,  whose  ample  mean- 
ing as  rationale,  explanation,  doctrine, 
we  find  in  such  appellations  as  Theology, 
Geology,  and  Chronology.  Thus  derived, 
the  word  readily  suggests  the  considera- 
tion of  human  apparel  in  general,  and 
the  rationale  of  diversified  fashions. 

This  then  is  our  present  theme.  Es- 
thesiology,  the  science  of  clothing,  the 
doctrine  of  fashions,  the  philosophy  of 
costumes. 

And  if  any  suppose  that  it  is  a  topic 
barren  in  instruction  or  entertainment, 
their  error  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  soon 
made  apparent* 

The  subject  indeed  is  connected  by  no 
remote  associations  with  that  important 
science  of  visible  human  existence,  so 
justly  cultivated  in  our  day,  systematic 


*  A  Lecture  prepared  lor  delivery  before  the  Richmond  Athenaeum,  under  invitation  from  its  Ex- 
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physiology.  For,  what  is  physiology,  but 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  struc- 
ture, organs  and  operations,  of  the 
fleshly  covering  of  the  soul  T  The  living 
body  is  but  an  outward  dress  and  mani- 
festation of  the  mysterious  visible  spirit. 
When  it  is  laid  in  the  dust,  the  highest 
authority  tells  us,  the  personal  being 
within  is  unclothed,  in  a  very  peculiar 
sense,  naked,  that  it  may  in  another  ex- 
istence be  so  clothed,  that  "mortality 
may  be  swallowed  up  of  life."  That 
same  high  authority  bids  us  note  that 
when  man  was  first  made,  the  frame  work 
of  the  body  was  nothing  but  clay,  till  He 
who  Hveth  forever  "  breathed  thereinto 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  liv- 
ing soul." 

It  is  the  marvellous  spirit  then  which 
is  the  person,  the  self,  in  us  all.  And 
the  organized  structure  of  bone,  and 
nerve,  and  flesh,  and  blood,  curiously 
fashioned  as  it  is,  and  wonderfully  made, 
is  but  the  inclosure  of  the  soul,  and  its 
medium  of  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  and  of  its  manifestation  to  other 
creatures. 

This  is  quaintly  expressed  by  that  af- 
fected but  original  genius  Carlyle,  in  his 
Sartor-Resartus.  "  To  the  eye  of  pure 
reason,  man  is  a  soul,  a  spirit,  a  divine 
apparition.  Bound  his  mysterious  me 
there  lies  under  all  those  wool-rags,  a 
garment  of  flesh  and  sense,  contextured 
in  the  loom  of  heaven,  whereby  he  is  re- 
vealed to  his  like,  and  dwells  with  them 
in  union  and  division ;  and  sees,  and 
fashions  for  himself  a  universe,  with 
azure,  starry  spaces,  and  long  thousands 
of  years.  Deep-hidden  is  he  under  that 
strange  garment;  amid  sounds,  and  co- 
lors, and  forms ;  as  it  were,  swathed  in, 
and  inextricably  overshrouded ;  yet  it  is 
sky-woven,  and  worthy  of  a  Qod.  Stands 
he  not  thereby  in  the  centre  of  immensi- 
ties, in  the  conflux  of  eternities.  He  feels. 
Power  has  been  given  him  to  know,  to 
believe.  Nay,  does  not  the  spirit  of  love, 
free  in  its  celestial,  primeval  brightness, 
even  here,  though  for  a  few  moments, 
look  through  T  Well  said  St.  Chrysostom 
with  his  lips  of  gold,  the  true  Shekinah 
is  man.    Where  else  is  the  Divine  pres- 


ence manifested,  net  to  our  eyes,  but  to 
our  hearts  as  in  our  fellow  man  ?" 

Physiology  then  is  the  philosophy  of 
that  natural  fleshly  dress,  with  which  in 
this  mortal  condition,  each  human  spirit 
is  invested.  Of  its  importance  among 
subjects  of  human  inquiry,  none  here,  are 
of  course,  uninformed.  And  obviously 
akin  to  it,  as  I  have  said,  is  Esthesiology, 
or  the  philosophy  of  that  outer  and  arti- 
ficial dress  of  linen,  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
and  leather,  in  which  the  modesty  of  na- 
ture, the  rigours  of  climate,  and  the  de- 
mands of  civilization  require  man  to  be 
clothed. 

The  human  frame,  with  which  physi- 
ology has  to  do,  by  its  higher  dignity 
and  grace,  indicates  how  far  its  possessor 
excels  in  endowment  all  other  occupants 
of  the  earth.  As  gracefully  expressed 
by  Ovid, 

Pronaquo  cum  spec  tent  animalia  cxtera  terram 
Ob  homini  sublime  dedit,  ccelumque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  etdtra  toilets  vultot. 

And  if  his  bodily  structure  teaches  thus 
the  lesson  that  man  was  "  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  Angels,"  no  less  is  the 
same  great  truth  indicated  by  the  artifi- 
cial envelope  of  that  structure.  That  it 
must  be  artificial,  and  adapted  to  end- 
lessly diversified  climates  and  conditions, 
bespeaks  him  at  once  the  denizen  of  the 
globe,  and  the  rational  artificer  of  his 
own  comfort. 

The  very  clothing  worn  by  man,  is 
therefore  a  manifestation  of  his  mind.  It 
tells  of  the  spirit  within  him,  and  with 
no  doubtful  voice  declares  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  soul.  To  a  child's  eye, 
is  the  character  of  a  coxcomb  revealed  hy 
his  dress;  and  the  simple  appropriate- 
ness of  costume  chosen  by  a  man  of  sense, 
is  a  recognized  mark  of  his  understand- 
ing. And  how  strikingly  do  different 
styles  of  female  attire  display  in  contrast, 
flaunting  vanity  and  refined  taste,  offen- 
sive boldness  and  delicate  sensibility. 

In  dress,  then,  there  is  mind  and  mo- 
rality. Our  clothing  has  meaning  con- 
nected with  the  nature  and  dispositions 
of  the  gifted  spirit.  There  is  a  philoso- 
phy of  apparel,  which  is  entitled  to  attea- 
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tion.  Esthesiology  opens  a  field  of  in- 
quiry from  even  a  glance  at  which,  advan- 
tage may  be  derived. 

L  The  truth  that  drees  in  general  is 
manifested  mind,  claims  more  particular 
notice.  And  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
how  extensively  this  is  indicated  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  language-  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  persons  to  be 
spoken  of  as  endued  with  certain  moral 
or  mental  characteristics.  Men  are  prop- 
erly said  to  be  clothed  with  authority, 
with  honour,  with  beauty,  with  curses, 
and  the  like.  We  find  this  spiritual  ap- 
plication of  the  idea  of  clothing,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Book  of  books ; 
sad  in  connection  even  with  the  out- 
working of  the  Divine  attributes.  He 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see,  is 
said  to  be  "clothed  with  majesty/' 
"  clothed  with  strength/'  and  "  covered 
with  light  as  with  a  garment/'  The  vast 
regions  of  the  upper  heavens  are  spoken 
of  as  his  vesture,  one  day  to  be  folded 
up  and  put  away.  At  one  time  lie  is 
said  to  "put  on  righteousness,"  and  at 
another  to  be  "clothed  in  garments  of 
vengeance."  And  men  too,  are,  on  his 
authority,  directed  to  "  be  clothed  with 
humility, n  while  they  who  receive  cer- 
tain supernatural  blessings  are  instructed 
thus  to  express  the  fact,  "He  hath  clothed 
me  with  the  garments  of  salvation ;  He 
hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  right- 
eousness, as  a  bridegroom  decketh  him- 
self with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride 
adorneth  herself  with  her  jewels/' 

But  not  only  in  figurative  language 
thus  applied,  do  we  see  the  associations 
between  vestments  and  mental  qualities. 
In  other  relations  of  speech,  we  discover 
still  more  remarkably  the  connection  be- 
tween mind  and  dress.  The  ingenious 
writer,  already  quoted,  justly  says:  "All 
emblematic  things  are  properly  clothes, 
thought-woven  or  hand -woven.  Must  not 
the  imagination  weave  garments,  visible 
bodies,  when  in  the  else  invisible  crea- 
tions and  inspirations  of  our  reason,  are, 
like  spirits,  revealed,  and  first  become 
all-powerful  t  Language  is  called  the 
garment  of  thought,  woven  by  imagina- 
tion. Metaphors  are  her  stuff.  Examine 
language;  if  you  except  some  few  ele- 


ments of  natural  sound,  what  is  it  all  but 
metaphors,  recognised  as  such,  or  no 
longer  recognised  1  An  unmetaphorieal 
style  you  shall  seek  for  in  vain.  Is  not 
your  very  attention  a  stretching  tot  The 
difference  lies  here.  Some  styles  are 
lean,  wiry,  the  muscle  itself  seems  osse- 
ous ;  some  are  even  quite  pallid,  hunger- 
bitten,  and  dead-looking.  While  others 
again  glow  in  the  flush  of  health  and 
vigorous  self-growth.  Moreover,  there 
are  sham  metaphors,  which,  overhanging 
that  same  thought's  body,  (lust  naked,) 
and  deceptively  bedissening  or  boltstering 
it  out,  may  be  called  its  false  stuffings, 
superfluous  shew-cloaks  and  tawdry  wool- 
len rags ;  whereof,  he  that  runs  and  reads 
may  gather  whole  hsmpers  and  burn 
them/' 

Yes,  thought  must  be  clothed,  before 
it  can  come  forth  among  men,  and  go  to 
and  fro  in  the  earth  on  important  errands 
of  wisdom  and  of  entertainment.  And 
sadly  are  marred  alike  its  strength  and 
beauty,  if  it  appear  clad  in  attire  unsub- 
stantial and  inelegant. 

Thus  the  very  nature  and  applications 
of  language  show  an  inseparable  con- 
nection between  mind  and  dress.  Thought 
will  in  some  way  clothe  itself.  Character 
must  have  its  costume.  And  all  exter- 
nals among  men,  apparel,  architecture, 
equipage  and  manners,  which  make  up 
human  dress,  in  its  largest  sense,  are  ob- 
viously but  the  outworkinga  of  the  active 
mind.  And  it  were  a  curious  and  not 
uninstructive  exercise,  to  trace  in  such 
outward  characteristics  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  our  race,  the  inward 
characteristics  of  their  mental  and  moral 
state.  A  few  prominent  illustrations  of 
this  kind,  as  due  to  my  subject,  I  shall 
briefly  present. 

Rolling  back  in  thought  some  twenty 
centuries  or  more,  and  travelling  eastward 
to  that  classic  land,  where  every  bay  and 
island,  and  every  stream  and  hill-top,  are 
consecrated  by  memories  of  ancient  ge- 
nius, we  visit,  in  its  most  favoured  age, 
the  spot, 

"Where  on  the  iEgean  shore  a  city  staids, 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air  and  light  the  tail} 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  aru 
And  Eloquence.11 
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And  as  we  surrey  the  scene,  the  very 
dress  here  worn  T>j  nature,  reveals  some 
secrets  of  that  popular  mind.  There,  in 
the  lovely  bay  on  the  south,  below  the 
Piraeus,  are  the  lights  and  shadows  on 
the  rocks  of  JEgina  and  Salamis ;  to  the 
west  and  north,  gleaming  in  light,  gen- 
tle while  glorious,  appear  the  distant 
mountain  ranges;  there  stands  Parnes, 
veiled  in  cloud,  or  bearing  a  diadem  of 
snow.  Far  away  toward  Marathon  on 
the  east,  is  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ele- 
vated peak  of  Pentelicus ;  and  nearer  by, 
in  the  south-easterly  range,  from  the  deep 
dells  of  the  great  Hymettus,  is  thrown 
upon  the  landscape  just  enough  of  gloom 
to  soften  its  grandeur  and  mellow  its 
magnificence.  Amid  the  plain  thus  won- 
drously  adorned,  rises  conspicuous  be- 
yond all  other  objects,  that  mighty  rock, 
whereon  stand  temples  and  sculptures, 
to  elicit  the  admiration  of  ages.  Here, 
orowning  the  unrivalled  Acropolis,  and 
surrounded  by  structures  scarcely  lees 
imposing,  the  beauteous  house  of  Pallas 
Athene,  the  Parthenon  of  Pericles,  lifts 
its  noble  form  of  pure  white  and  perfect 
proportions.  And  here  is  enshrined  that 
colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin  goddess,  from 
the  hand  of  Phidias,  which  was  carved 
in  ivory  and  draped  in  gold.  In  front  of 
this  grand  Aoropolis  are  seen  swelling 
up  in  gentler  slopes,  the  hill  of  the  Mu- 
seum on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  that 
of  Mars  or  Areopagus :  while  in  the  rear 
the  loftier  height  of  Lycobettus  lifts  its 
craggy  peak,  and  furnishes  an  eminence 
whence  the  delighted  spectator  may  be- 
hold all  Athens  at  his  feet.  There,  on 
the  west  and  north,  beyond  the  olive 
groves  of  the  Academy,  where  Plato  held 
High  converse  with  his  disciples,  flows 
the  gentle  stream  of  the  Attic  Cephissus; 
here,  on  the  east  and  south,  hard  by  the 
Lyceum  and  the  chosen  walk  of  Aristotle 
and  his  Peripatetic  school,  are  heard  as 
they  run  murmuring  toward  the  Sea,  the 
pleasant  waters  of  the  cool  Ilissus.  Ver- 
ily it  is  a  scene  to  awaken  thought  and 
kindle  feeling.  Far  and  near  the  very 
spirit  of  beauty  breathes  from  every  ob- 
ject and  from  the  smiling  heavens,  and 
invites  alike  to  contemplation  and  to 
peaceful  action.    No  wonder  philosophy 


and  art  are  cradled  here,  and  human  ge- 
nius receives  from  nature  an  inspiration 
whose  results  shall  die  only  when  the 
earthly  destiny  of  our  race  is  finished. 

Now  how  is  it  with  the  costume  of 
this  distinguished  people  ?     We  find  it 
graceful  and  elegant,  though  less  seyerelj 
proper  than  that  which  purer  teaching 
has  taught  us  to  approve.    The  Atheni- 
an gentleman  of  the  ago  we  are  suroy- 
ing,  stands  before  us  with  a  free  bust, 
covered  only  by  the  fine  robe  suspended 
from  the  shoulder,  and  confined  by  the 
girdle,  whence  descend  the  ample  folds 
of  an  enveloping  tunic.    When  over  these 
he  has  thrown  his  rich  mantle,  and  on 
his  feet  havo  been  placed  the  socks  and 
sandals  of  the  period,  he  maybe  contem- 
plated as  a  spectacle  not  out  of  keeping 
with  the  temples  which  crown  his  hills, 
and  the  statues  that  crowd  his  city.    Nor 
is  it  otherwise  with  the  Athenian  lady  of 
the  time.     Hers  indeed,  is  a  drapery 
much  too  free  for  a  taste  which  Christi- 
anity has  purified ;  it  too  nearly  verifies, 
at  times,  what  a  Satirist  has  described  as 
"  woven  wind,"  yet  in  general  is  it  grace- 
ful and  expressive.    Undulating  horizon- 
tal folds  tastefully  arranged  furnish  a 
foil  to  her  symmetry  of  figure  above  the 
girdle,  while  below  it  is  set  off  by  the 
sweeping  perpendicular  folds  of  a  capa- 
cious tunic.    A  delicate  veil  adorns  her 
head,  sandals  of  neat  appearance  protect 
her  feet,  and  when  occasions  require,  in 
a  mantle  of  wide  dimensions  and  exqui- 
site workmanship  she  contrives  so  to  en- 
wrap herself  as    strikingly  to   exhibit 
beauty  of  form.    In  this  attire,  male  and 
female,  we  see  at  once  traces  of  that  love 
of  pleasure  which  is  here  so  strikingly 
mingled  with  poetic  sensibility.    It  bears 
tokens  of  a  moral  tone  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  severe  simplicity,  which  in 
their  purest  age,  characterised  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Judah.    There  is  taste, 
but  it  is  perverted ;  genius,  but   it  tends 
to  corruption.    We  are  not  surprised  to 
find    the    population   thus  apparelled, 
lounging  in  the  Agora,  or  grouped  upon 
the  streets  "to  hear  and  tell  some  new 
thing/'  or  crowding  the  theatre  where 
mirthful  or  mournful  passions  are  excited 
by  the  broad  comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
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or  the  lofty  tragedies  of  Jfechylus  and 

Sophocles- 

Bat  with  this  scene,  we  bring  in  con- 
trast Another  scarcely  less  renowned. 
The  Queenly  city  of  Seven  hills  is  now 
car  plate  of  observation.  And  here, 
taming  from  other  spectacles,  and  put- 
ting aside  other  memories,  we  take 
position, 


— -«*  Within  the  Coliseum's  wall 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  Almighty  Rome. 
*  *  ♦  »  * 

Where  the  gladiator's  bloody  cireas  stands 
A  asMe  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 
While  Caesar's  chambers  and  the  Augustan 

halls 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay." 

Restoring  in  thought  the  wasted  work 
of  more  than  seventeen  centuries,  we  are 
looking  upon  the  massive  pillars,  and 
sweeping  circles,  and  ascending  tiers  of 
the  enormous  amphitheatre,  and  upon  the 
vast  concourse  of  a  hundred  thousand 
spectators  that  have  come  to  witness  with 
frenzied  delight,  a  fearful  spectacle  of 
butchery  and  blood. 

There  are  the  grated  dens,  crowded 
with  Leopards  from  the  East,  Lions  from 
Africa,  Bears  from  the  far  North,  and 
whatever  strange  and  rare  animals  the 
conquered  provinces  could  any  where 
furnish,  to  be  used  in  slaughtering  slaves 
and  criminals,  in  mere  sport  for  the  Ro- 
man multitude.  And  there  watched  over 
by  bands  of  mailed  and  helmeted  men, 
with  cleaving  sword  and  glittering  spear, 
is  the  enclosed  arena,  whence  many  a 
wounded  combatant,  has,  around  these 
lofty  seats,  rolled  his  weary  eyes,  only  in 
despair  to  see  the  signal  that  he  was  to 
have  no  mercy.  The  scene  now  exhibited 
is  even  of  more  than  wonted  interest. 
It  has  not  been  ordered  by  the  profligate 
and  cruel  Nero,  nor  by  the  timid  but  in- 
human Domitian.  The  sagacious  and 
politic  Trajan  has  issued  the  edict  for 
this  entertainment.  On  the  right  and 
left,  ranged  as  on  a  mountain's  side,  mur- 
mur the  mighty  assemblage  of  Plebeians. 
More  conspicuously  provided  in  the  cen- 
tral space,  are  gathered  many  proud  Pa- 
tricians. And  not  only  are  Roman  ma- 
trons and  maidens  here  by  thousands  to 
the  spectacle,  but  the  striking 


occupants  of  those  other  distinguished 
seats,  the  vestal  virgins  themselves. 

And  now,  there  is  a  bristling  of  spears, 
m.nA  from  those  dens  of  fierce  beasts, 
savage  growls  are  heard,  and  from  the 
multitude  a  shout  goes  up,  that  makes 
the  very  pillars  of  tho  enormous  struc- 
ture tremble.  A  venerable  old  man, 
almost  denuded  of  his  dark  priestly  robe, 
is  led  into  the  arena.  Though  bearing 
the  weight  of  many  years,  and  coming 
to  meet  an  awful  end,  he  treads  the 
floor  of  conflict,  with  the  confidence 
of  courage  and  the  calmness  of  peace. 
Alone  he  reaches  the  central  space,  and 
there  deliberately  kneeling,  with  clasped 
hands  and  upturned  eyes  awaits  destruc- 
tion. 

From  the  vestal  virgin  company,  a 
signal  is  heard.  With  roar,  and  shriek, 
and  spring,  the  infuriated  beasts  rush 
forward.  And  amid  deafening  plaudits, 
from  the  not  less  savage  men  and  women, 
who  look  delighted  on,  they  teat,  and 
crush,  and  mangle,  and  destroy,  the 
noble  christian  martyr,  Ignatius — disci- 
ple of  St  John,  and  bishop  of  Antioch. 

Now,  impressed  by  such  a  spectacle! 
survey  the  immense  file  with  all  its  par- 
aphernalia, and  call  to  mind  the  general 
oharaeter  of  other  public  works  of  the 
same  people ;  their  enormous  aqueducts, 
and  prodigious  highways,  their  huge 
government  apparatus,  and  their  gigan- 
tic military  system ;  and  pass  in  review 
their  sumptuous  private  establishments} 
with,  at  times,  thousands  of  menials 
whose  life  or  death  hangs  upon  a  word; 
and  in  view  of  such  elements  of  natural 
costume,  scrutinising  more  closely,  that 
remarkable  personal  garb,  which  marks 
each  sex,  age,  and  order,  the  character- 
istic stately  toga;  and  those  gorgeous 
outer  robes,  which  distinguish  official 
station  or  noble  blood,  mantles  of  scarlet 
or  purple,  for  either  sex,  elaborately  or- 
namented, and  adjusted  with  circum- 
stantial variations  to  the  male  or  female 
figure;  and  is  there  not  in  the  whole, 
something  strangely  significant?  The 
stately  robe  bespeaks,  as  do  the  vast  struc- 
tures, a  pervading  pride ;  and  the  common 
scarlet  dye  seems  to  typify  the  sanguina- 
ry spirit  of  the  people. 
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The  maddening  Influence  of  that  spirit 
is  singularly  illustrated  by  an  instance 
which  Si  Augustine  relates.  A  young 
man,  whose  mind  had  come  under  the 
power  of  christian  truth,  was  induced  by 
his  associates  to  enter  the  Amphitheatre. 
For  a  time  he  resolutely  kept  his  eyes 
closed.  At  length,  however,  a  tremen- 
dous shout  of  the  spectators  induced  him 
to  look  out  on  the  arena.  The  instant  he 
caught  the  sight  of  blood,  he  seemed  to 
imbibe  the  ferocious  spirit  of  those  around 
him.  He  shouted,  he  cheered  on  the 
combatants.  He  was  pressed  with  an 
uncontrollable  fury :  and  when  he  depart- 
ed, the  desire  to  return  was  irresistible. 
Such  was  Roman  character  I 

A  greater  contrast  can  scarcely  be 
presented,  than  that  which  existed  be- 
tween the  intellectual  theatrioal  enter- 
tainments of  the  Greeks,  objectionable  as 
they  were,  and  the  brutal  exhibitions  of 
the  Roman  Amphitheatre.  And  these 
scenes'  but  illustrate  the  different  char- 
acters of  the  two  nations.  And  in  each 
ease  we  see  the  peculiar  character  most 
strikingly  associated  with  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  costume  of  the  people. 

And  every  other  distinct  people  ex- 
hibits something  of  the  same  principle. 
We  see  it  in  the  antiquated  and  cum- 
brous verbal  characters  of  the  Chinese, 
and  in  their  elaborate,  ungraceful  and 
unchanging  sacred  and  naval  architec- 
ture, as  well  as  in  the  fantastic  cut  and 
colouring  of  their  personal  costume,  from 
the  single  plaited  tuft  and  ornamented 
cap  on  the  shorn  head  of  a  mandarin,  to 
the  puny  pointed  shoe  with  massive  sole, 
on  the  frightfully  crippled  foot  of  a  high- 
born belle.  We  see  it  in  the  mosque  and 
minaret,  and  in  the  loose,  luxurious,  and 
costly  habiliments  of  the  sensual  Turk. 
And  we  see  it  in  the  temples  of  Christen- 
dom; in  her  public  halls,  and  private 
homes,  in  her  cities  and  her  museums, 
her  ships  and  her  factories,  as  well  as  in 
the  practical  proprieties  of  the  prevalent 
individual  apparel  in  modern  Europe  and 
in  our  own  country.  There  is  something 
strikingly  characteristic  in  the  sober 
sameness  of  equipment  preferred  by  the 
genuine  Anglo  Saxon,  and  which  even 
under  the  strong  pressure  of  fashion, 


whether  as  John  Bull,  or  in  his  more 
pliable  character  as  Brother  Jonathan,  he 
reluctantly  and  slowly  relinquishes.  And 
there  is  something  no  less  significant, 
in  the  varying  styles,  which,  with  almost 
every  changing  moon,  the  versatile  Gallic 
mind  sends  out  from  Paris  to  disturb  the 
dreams  of  gay  misses,  and  petitrmaitres. 

Every  where  we  see  character  indica- 
ted by  costume.  Mind  manifesting  itself 
in  dress. 

II.  But  there  is  another  way  in  which 
apparel  indicates  intellect,  and  strikingly 
figures  forth  the  superior  attributes  of 
that  rational  soul,  with  which,  man  alone, 
of  all  terrestrial  creatures,  is  endowed. 
Other  animals  are  clothed  by  nature; 
man  must  devise  and  construct  his  own 
vesture.  The  laws  of  labour,  skill,  and 
enterprise,  find  in  this  circumstance,  one 
of  the  chief  conditions  of  their  develop- 
ment. Nor  is  there  any  other  depart- 
ment of  human  exertion,  which  affords 
such  various,  and  endless  exercise  to  in- 
vention, taste,  and  sympathy  with  beauty, 
in  colour,  texture,  and  form,  as  does  the 
department  of  dress. 

To  a  superficial  observer,  it  might 
seem  a  strange  deficiency,  that  the  young 
human  creature  appears  in  the  world, 
protected  by  no  covering  possessing 
warmth  and  elegance,  like  that  which 
envelopes  the  bird  and  the  lamb.  But 
this  very  deficiency  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  disclosures  of  the  mysterious 
spirit-  dwelling  in  the  nude  body ;  and 
charged  with  this  among  its  other  high 
concerns,  to  make  all  nature  tributary  to 
its  comfort  and  adornment,  to  work  out 
for  itself  clothing  decent  and  convenient, 
reasonable  and  beautiful. 

What  vast  energies  of  thought  and  en- 
terprise, what  mighty  displays  of  mind 
and  character  are  called  forth  in  the 
world,  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  na- 
ture which  clothes  so  exquisitely  the 
ermine  and  the  swan,  leaves  man  un- 
covered, a  prey  to  his  own  shame,  and  to 
the  piercing  winds,  if  he  put  not  in  exer- 
cise high  intellectual  activities,  to  provide 
and  adopt  materials  for  his  covering. 
The  indolent  and  unreflecting  may  ex- 
claim in  the  language  of  another,  "The 
horse  I  ride  has  his  own  whole  fall ;  strip 
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him  of  the  girths  and  flaps  and  extraner 
<ma  tags  I  have  fastened  around  him,  and 
the  noble  creature  is  his  own  sempster 
and  weaver  and  spinner,  nay,  his  own 
boot-maker,  jeweller,  and  man  milliner ; 
he  bounds  free  through  the  valleys,  with 
a  perennial  rain-proof  court  suit  on  his 
body;  wherein  warmth  and  easiness  of 
fit,  have  reached  perfection.  Nay  the 
graces  also  have  been  considered,  and 
frills  and  fringes,  with  gay  variety  of 
colour,  featly  appended,  and  ever  in  the 
right  place,  are  not  wanting.  While  I, 
alas,  must  thatch  myself  over  with  the 
dead  fleeces  of  sheep,  the  bark  of  vegeta- 
bles, the  entrails  of  worms,  the  hides  of 
oxen  or  seals,  the  felt  of  furred  beasts; 
and  walk  abroad  a  moving  rag-screen, 
orerheaped  with  shreds  and  tatters  raked 
from  the  charnel  house  of  nature,  where 
they  would  have  rotted,  to  rot  on  me 
more  slowly?  Day  after  day  I  must 
thatch  myself  anew ;  day  after  day,  this 
despicable  thatch  must  lose  some  film  of 
its  thickness;  some  film  of  it  frayed 
away  by  tear  and  wear,  must  be  brushed 
off  into  the  ash-pit,  till  by  degrees,  the 
whole  has  been  brushed  thither,  and  I, 
the  dust  making,  patent  rag-grinder,  get 
new  material  to  grind  down  I"  But  the 
man  who  makes  other  use  of  his  eyes, 
and  of  the  mind  which  looks  through 
them,  than  merely  to  glance  at  the  sur- 
face of  things,  may  find  in  ail  this,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  out-shinings  of  the 
greatly  endowed  human  spirit,  and  pf  the 
benignant  Providence  which  has  so  won- 
drously  adapted  man's  situation  to  his 
faculties. 

Whence,  but  for  this  very  arrangement, 
that  boundless  field  for  sagacity  and  in* 
doetry,  in  their  thousand  forms*  spread 
out  by  the  demand  of  fabrics  in  which 
men  may  be  clothed!  .Measure,  who 
can,  the  value  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
vigour  employed  in  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  these?  Take  the  familiar 
article  cotton.  What  intelligence,  pa- 
tience and  skill,  are  employed  in  the 
various  stages  of  its  preparation,  the 
dyes  which  decorate  it,  the  manifold  uses 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  in  its  commer- 
cial  exchange ! 

The  history  of  the  most  insignificant 


shred  on  a  helpless  infant,  is  a  history  of 
the  command  of  human  intelligence  over 
material  things,  and  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  discerning,  knowing,  acting  spirit. 
That  shred  tells  of  the  mind  which  educ- 
ed from  a  heap  of  red  earth  the  hoe  and 
the  plough  wherewith  the  plant  was  cul- 
tivated.   It  speaks  of  presiding  authority 
and  patient  endurance  in  that  culture.  It 
relates  the  wonderful  achievements  of 
steam-looms,  which  thinking  man  has 
called  into  being.    It  utters  something  of 
the  secrets  of  chemistry,  detected  by  the 
same  gifted  creature,  and  cunningly  ap* 
plied  to  the  arts  of  coloring  and  bleach- 
ing.   It  reveals  somewhat  also  of  the  sad 
story  of  polished  needles,  well-nigh  in- 
cessantly plied  by  the  weary  fingers  of 
many  a  feeble  widow,  for  the  scant  pit- 
tance wherewith  to  get  a  little  bread  for 
friendless  children.    Nor  is  this  all.    If 
you  follow  the  path  it  has  travelled,  it 
may  take  you  to  tfre  marts  of  trade,  where 
the  scale  of  enterprise  is  really  sublime. 
It  may  conduct  you,  in  a  moving  palace, 
swiftly  over  the  trackless  wave,  and  show 
how  nations  are  brought  together   by 
man's  demand  for  clothing.    Nay  more, 
that  hand-breadth  of  slight  fabric,  may, 
if  you  will  listen,  whisper  in  your  ear, 
how  the  white  fibre  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, has  become  one  of  the  vastest  sub- 
jects of  international  legislation;   has 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch  world-wide 
discussion  on  the  policy  of  tariffs;  has 
called  forth  mightiest  efforts  of  eloquence 
in  senates ;  and  has,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, become  the  occasion  of  our  glorious 
government  being  shaken  to  its  centre. 
Such  are  some  of  the  things,  by  a  little 
eptton  garment  suggested,  concerning  the 
mental  activities,  the  spiritual  endow- 
ments of  the  creature  whom  it  covers. 
And  if  more  curiously  still  you  question, 
it  will  work  for  you  a  problem  in  the  arith- 
metic of  Society  really  surprising.    As 
the  data  of  that  problem,  it  will  remind 
you  of  some  controlling  figures  in  the  in- 
dustrial columns  of  our  national  census 
statistics.    That  the  white  fibre,  of  which 
this  division  of  human  clothing  is  manu- 
factured, is  now  produced  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  value  of  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
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That  it  furnishes  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries, of  about  double  the  value  of  all 
other  articles  -which  we  send  abroad. 
That  it  employs  in  its  primary  produc- 
tion on  the  plantations,  some  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  or  more  persons,  and  that 
in  its  subsequent  preparation,  manufac- 
ture, exchange  and  transportation,  em- 
ployment is  probably  afforded  to  an  equal 
number :  making  an  aggregate,  perhaps, 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  operatives,  en- 
gaged in  business  growing  out  of  this  one 
article,  employing  capital  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  two  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually,  and  furnishing  support  to 
not  less  than  eight  millions  of  human 
creatures  in  this  land,  or  sustaining  about 
one-third  of  our  entire  population.  Then 
to  data  like  these  our  suggestive  little 
shred  will  apply  Buch  considerations  as 
are  presented  in  the  following  fragment 
from  a  publication  of  character: 

"  There  was  sent  to  London  lately  from 
Paisley,  a  small  piece  of  muslin,  about 
one  pound  weight,  the  history  of  which 
is  as  follows :  the  fibre  came  from  India 
to  London,  from  London  it  went  to  Lan- 
cashire, where  it  was  manufactured  into 
yarn;  from  Manchester  it  was  sent  to 
Paisley,  where  it  was  woven ;  it  was  sent 
to  Ayrshire  next  where  it  was  tamboured; 
it  was    then   conveyed  to   Dumbarton, 
where  it  was  hand-sewed,  and  again  re- 
turned to  Paisley,  whenoe  it  was  sent  to 
Glasgow  and  finished,  and  then  returned 
to  London.    It  may  be  reckoned  that 
about  three  years  were  taken  to  bring 
this  article  to  market  from  the  time  when 
it  was  packed  in  India  till  it  arrived 
complete,  in  the  merchants'  warehouse 
in  London :  whither  it  must  have  been 
conveyed  five  thousand  miles  by  sea,  and 
about  one  thousand  by  land,  and  have 
contributed  to  reward  the  labour  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  whose  services 
were  necessary  in  the  carriage  and  man- 
ufacture of  this  small  quantity  of  cotton, 
and  by  which  its  value  has  been  advanc- 
ed more  than  ten  thousand  fold." 

At  anything  like  this  rate  of  transfor- 
mation, what  incalculable  value  is  con- 
tained in  those  two  and  half  millions  of 
cotton  bales,  which  we  ship  abroad  in  a 
year  ?    And  to  what  countless  multitudes 


in  other  lands  do  they  not  minister  com- 
fort, over  and  above  the  immense  service 
of  constituting  to  one-third  of  our  na- 
tional population  a  stable  basis  of  occu- 
pation and  abundance. 

Surely  we  begin  to  see  that  there  is 
meaning  in  the  law  whioh  associated  a 
body  naturally  unprotected,  with  saga- 
cious intellect.  That  there  is  in  it  a  great 
providential  purpose,  to  develop  industry 
and  ingenuity,  to  stimulate  enterprise, 
and  to  bind  more  closely  in  the  bonds  of 
a  common  brotherhood,  through  the 
mighty  interests  of  commerce,  men  of 
distant  climes,  and  hostile  prejudices ! 

And  this  is  but  one  fabric.    What  kin- 
dred exhibitions  should  we  not  find,  did 
our  limits  permit  us  to  glance  at  the  his- 
tory of  numerous  tissues  of  other  kinds, 
in  which  civilised   man  is  enveloped  1 
How  much  ingenuity,  labour  and  busi- 
ness  capacity  are  almost   every  where 
elicited  by  the  varied  relations  of  that 
material  which  commonly  protects  our 
feet?    Of  how  much  enterprise  and  skill 
is  it  the  occasion  in  the  world  1    Then, 
how  is  it  with  the  warm  woollens,  and 
glossy  silks,  in  which  masculine  vigour 
finds  protection,  and  feminine  grace  be- 
comes more  attractive  ?    They  constitute 
with  the  elements  of  dress,  already  no- 
ticed, the  basis  of  well  nigh  half  the  ac- 
tive business  of  the  world.    They  are  the 
staple  of  merchandize,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
port  of  manufactories,   and   the  great 
stimulus  to  commerce  and  navigation. 
It  plainly  appears  then  that  far  more  than 
could  be  set  forth  in  many  lectures  does 
human  clothing  tell  of  human  genius. 
And  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  that 
there  is  a  philosophy  of    dress  worth 
heeding. 

IIL  Again,  in  another  way,  and  quite 
impressively,  are  characteristics  of  the 
soul  exhibited  by  costume.  It  ever  has 
been,  it  ever  must  be,  that  Law,  Govern- 
ment, and  Duty,  things  which  have  rela- 
tion only  .to  spiritual  beings,  are  symbol- 
ised by  dress.  The  principle  of  this  we 
see  exhibited  in  the  visible  structures  of 
thrones  and  crowns,  and  capitals,  and 
temples  whether  of  justice  or  of  religion. 
Let  a  man  visit  our  National  Metropolis 
and  look  upon  the  imposing  building  in 
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which  are  held  the  sessions  of  our  fede- 
ral legislature  and  supreme  court,  and 
the  very  light  which  conveys  to  the  out- 
spread nerve  of  his  eye  an  image  of  the 
building,  he  at   once  finds  a  medium 
through  which  the  realities  of  Law  and 
moral  obligation  are  symbolised  to  the 
spirit.    That  building  is  indeed  only  a 
pile  of  hard,  cold  stone.    And  they  who 
enter  and  sit  there,  and  argue  and  decide, 
tre  bat  frail  and  feeble  creatures,  some- 
times alas!  very  wretched  specimens  of 
oar  eommon  nature.    Yet  is  the  whole 
connected  with  an  influence  on  the  hu- 
man mind,  mightier  far  than  all  the  com- 
bined powers  of  steam  and  lightning.  A 
control  goes  out  thence  which  reaches 
the  farthest  limits  of  the  land,  and  which 
without  material  cement,  binds  together 
in  the  common  spirit  of  obedience,  citi- 
iens  of  Maine  and  California,  of  Oregon 
and  Florida.    It  is  law,  right,  duty,  the 
sense  of  which  belongs  to  the  living  spir- 
it, that  is  thus  manifested  and  made  ef- 
fective.   And  if  there  be  one  thing  more 
needful  than  all  else  for  our  country  at 
this  day,  when  wild  fancies  and  fanatical 
theories,    and   disorganising    agitation, 
and  sectional  strife  are  threatening  un- 
told disaster,  it  is  a  juster  appreciation 
of,  and  more  sound  regard  for  this  benign 
influence,  Duty  acknowledged  and  dis- 
charged.    Law,  that  guardian  presence 
"whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  whose 
Toice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world." 

Now  this  great  agency,  operative  only 
on  spiritual  beings  and  demonstrative  of 
their  high  relations  and  immortal  desti- 
ny, as  it  is  symbolised  by  structures  of 
wood  and  stone;  so  may  it.be,  and 
80  extensively  it  is,  also  symbolised  by 
characteristic  official  costumes.  In  a  so- 
berly appointed  room  of  that  national 
capitol,  sit  a  few  grave  men,  over  whose 
ordinary  apparel  is  thrown  the  imposing 
drapery  of  flowing  gown,  in  token  of  the 
solemn  dignity  of  the  judgment  they  are 
there  to  render.  And  the  voice  there 
uttered  by  those  gowned-men  goes  forth 
throughout  the  Union,  claiming  and 
receiving  obedience  from  States  and 
functionaries,  and  people,  how  great 
soever  be  the  interests  involved:  Those 
dark  silken  robes,  valueless  in  themselves, 


become  as  signs  of  a  great  idea,  incalcu- 
lably important,  they  teach  through  the 
eye  the  solemnity  of  the  trust  committed 
to  that  august  tribunal,  and  speak  to  the 
minds  of  men  of  the  reverence  due  the 
decisions  of  that  highest  court  in  the  na- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  right. 

Similar  is  the  meaning  of  vestments  in 
religious  services.  Regulated,  as  must 
be  the  appliances  of  dress  in  all  depart- 
ments, by  the  reasonable  conditions  of 
moderation,  they  are  instructive  emblems 
of  those  sacred  relations  which  bind  men 
to  the  spiritual  worship  and  sincere  sor- 
vice  of  their  Maker.  Liable  they  are, 
doubtless,  to  abuse,  as  are  the  combina- 
tions of  architecture,  and  all  elements  of 
art.  Indeed,  what  most  useful  adjuvant 
of  human  well-being  is  not?  Yet,  right- 
ly used,  such  vestments  are  manifestly  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  mind, 
adapted  as  devotional  'symbols  to  excel- 
lent effect- 

See  alas  how  authority  speaks  through 
costume,  in  military  commanders !  Won- 
derful in  fact  is  the  influence  of  martial 
dress.  Without  it  men  cannot  be  drilled 
into  precision  of  movement,  nor  at  all 
fitted  for  the  soldier's  life.  There  is 
truth  and  force  in  Mr.  Wesley's  saying 
that  if  military  costumes  could  be  ban- 
ished from  the  earth,  wars  would  cease, 
and  other  modes  than  powder  and  balk, 
and  bayonets,  would  be  devised  for  ad- 
justing the  differences  of  nations,  and  se- 
curing justice  in  the  world. 

But  these  great  ideas  of  government, 
and  duty,  and  piety,  are  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  only  relations  of  the  human 
spirit  shadowed  forth  by  dress.  Personal 
qualitios  and  social  condition ;  a  coarse, 
a  slovenly,  or  a  vain  mind,  or  good-sense, 
good-taste,  and  a  disposition  regardful  of 
propriety  are,  as  already  remarked,  all, 
with  more  or  less  certainty,  exhibited  in 
the  apparel  of  men. 

IY.  Clothing  sustains  to  individual  char- 
acter a  very  special  and  marked  relation. 

Painful  and  pitiable  as  are  the  exhibi- 
tions of  pride  and  other  evil  passions  to 
which  dress  gives  occasion  alike  in  the 
male  and  in  the  female  mind,  we  may 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  fact,  when  wc  re- 
member that  the  necessity  for  clothing  at 
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all,  originated  in  the  first  act  of  evil  and 
the  beginning  of  debasement  in  the  hu- 
man character.  When,  therefore,  we  be- 
hold sad  instances  of  variety  in  this  mat- 
ter of  attire,  let  a  higher  wisdom  than 
that  of  nature,  point  us  to  its  origin,  its 
meaning  and  its  remedy.  Our  garments, 
plainly  as  they  are  manifestations  of  mind, 
with  its  wonderful  endowments,  are  also 
monuments  of  our  shame,  and  tokens  of 
degradation  from  primeval  excellence. 
When  the  spirit  within  was  free  from  de- 
filement of  evil,  uncontaminated  by  sin, 
then  says  the  sacred  record,  of  our  first 
parents  in  their  Eden  home,  "they  were 
both  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and 
were  not  ashamed."  As  the  great  poet 
utters  it, 

Two  fair  and  noble  beings,  "erect  and  tall/' 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad, 
In  naked  majeaty,  seemed  lords  of  all : 
And  worthy  seemed ;  for  in  their  looks  divine, 
Tbe  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
Truth,  Wisdom,  Sanctitude,  severe  and  pure. 
.    .    .    Then  was  not  gu  ilty  shame ;  dishonest 

shame, 
Of  nature's  works,  honour  dishonourable. 
...    So  passed  they  naked  on,  nor  shunned 

the  sight 
Of  God  or  Angel ;  for  they  thought  no  ill. 

But  when  that  first  trial  which  God 
imposed  on  human  virtue,  had  issued  in 
transgression,  when  heaven's  injunction 
had  been  violated,  under  instigation  of 
the  tempter,  kindling  in  our  parents' 
minds  unlawful  desires,  and  persuading 
them  to  take  of  that  fruit,  of  which,  the 
decree  had  gone  forth,  "  In  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die," 
then  awoke  thoughts  of  evil  and  destruc- 
tive passions. 

Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  sighs  of 

woe, 
That  all  was  lost. 

Then  guilt  opened  the  eyes  of  shame, 
and  creatures  conscious  of  wrong  found 
need  of  covering.  Now  He,  source  of 
all  purity,  who  had  delighted  in  their  in* 
nocence,  kindly  interposed  to  save  from 
hopeless  degradation  the  rebel  pair  and 
their  unborn  offspring ;  clothing  them  at 
once  in  oovering  taken  from  sacrificial 


victims,  and  giving  promise  of  a  robe  of 
righteousness  in  time  to  come,  richer  in 
dignity  and  worth  than  even  their  pris- 
tine garb  of  innocence. 

But  the  covering  provided,  relieved  not 
mischief  done.  And  all  human  history 
since,  too  fully  vindicates  the  vision, 
which,  through  outward  darkness,  the 
mighty  Bard  caught  of  the  then  clad 
guilty  pair. 

Not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind. 
They  sat  them  down  to  weep ;  nor  only  tears 
Rained  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  worse 

within 
Began  to  rise,  high  passions,  anger,  hate, 
Mistrust,  suspicion,  discord ;  and  shook  sore 
Their  inward  state  of  mind ;  calm  region  once, 
And  rail  of  peace,  now  tossed  and  turbulent. 

And  from  that  hour  onward,  protected 
as  men  may  be  in  clothing  soft  and  warm, 
and  decked  in  style  most  ornamental,  the 
inward  blasts  of  passion  make  sad  havoc 
of  his  peace.  And  raiment  of  every  grade 
and  variety,  from  the  fantastic  fashions 
of  untutored  savages,  to  the  most  ap- 
proved achievements  of  professional  cloth 
fitters,  and  the  finest  specimens  of  civi- 
lized needle-work,  is  not  only  a  memento 
of  original  shame,  never  to  be  oblitera- 
ted, but  also  one  of  the  most  common  ex- 
citants of  the  evil  disposed  mind.  Sel- 
fishness, sensuality,  vanity,  deceit,  light- 
headedness, false-heartedness,  blustering 
boldness,  swelling  pompousness,  and  a 
thousand  forms  of  sinful  folly  have  sought 
expression  and  indulgence  in  chosen 
modes  of  dress. 

Among  all  orders  in  society,  from  arti- 
sans of  either  sex,  whose  wisdom  were  to 
save  for  lasting  comforts  the  earnings  of 
their  labour,  content  with  modest  cloth- 
ing, to  the  leaders  of  ton,  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  what  monstrous  spec- 
tacles are  presented  of  extravagance  and 
waste,  in  vain  displays  of  finery  and  ever- 
shifting  fashions.  Applicable  everywhere 
the  satire  of  the  sweet  bard  of  Olney. 


We  have  run 


Through  ertry  change,  that  Fancy  at  the  loom 

Exhausted,  has  had  genius  to  supply ; 

And  studious  of  mutation  still,  discard 

A  real  elegance,  a  little  used. 

For  monstrous  novelty,  and  strange  disguise. 

We  sacrifice  to  dress,  till  household  joy 
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And  comforts  cense.    Dress  drains  oar  cellar 

dry, 
And  keeps  our  larder  clean ;  puts  out  our  fires; 
And  introduces  hunger,  frost,  and  woe, 
Where  peace  sod  hospitality  might  reign. 

Yes,  not  only  does  the  vain  unquiet 
mind  thus  seek  gratification  in  wasteful 
excess,  but  "studious  of  mutation,  is  it 
ever  prone  to  discard  real  elegancies,  '  a 
little  used/  for  'monstrous  novelty  and 
6trange  disguise.'"  To  what  but  this 
can  be  referred  some  monstrous  elements 
of  modern  fashion  ?  The  abortive  Bloo- 
mer effort  requires  no  comment;  yet,  up- 
on the  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Eliza- 
bethan hoop  or  farthingale,  and  swell  the 
skirts  of  our  fair  associates  not  only  into 
proportions  preposterously  unwieldy,  but 
into  a  species  of  balloon,  that  must  be 
supposed,  at  times,  in  some  sense,  perilous, 
strictures  are  called  for.  All  aping  of 
that  antiquated  mode 

With  silken  coats,  end  caps,  and  golden  rings, 
Wit b  run*,  and   cans,  and   farthingales,  and 
things, 

as  humourously  described  by  Skakspeare, 
is,  at  this  day,  even  worse  than  ridiculous. 
It  were  almost  as  reasonable  to  spread 
our  dinners  again  without  forks,  and  to 
return  to  the  horn  spoons  of  the  same 
age.  Something,  too,  must  be  said  of  the 
novel,  epitomised,  apology  for  a  hat,  so 
mysteriously  poised  on  some  protube- 
rance of  the  feminine  occiput,  in  our 
day.  From  the  protruding  aspect  thus 
exposed  to  view,  a  delidate  taste  cannot 
but  be  offended.  Highest  authority  has 
announced  that  there  is  glory  to  a  woman 
in  the  corering  of  her  head,  and  it  is  at 
once  her  dignity  and  her  wisdom  to  be- 
ware of  any  style  which  violates  this 
law. 

Bat  if  the  out-door  dress  of  ladies  need 
this  hint,  what  must  be  said  of  those  ball- 
room specimens,  prepared  in  keeping  with 
the  unseemly  dances  of  the  time  ?  Where 
is  the  modesty  of  nature,  where  is  the 
feeling  of  shame,  to  which,  when  inno- 
cence was  gone  our  Divine  Guardian 
gave  covering ;  when  maidens  appear  in 
large  assemblies  so  attired,  that  a  virtu- 
ous mind,  shocked  by  the  spectacle,  must 
turn  away  ?    What  debasement  this  is  in 


view  of  that  excellence,  to  which  for  more 
than  eighteen  centuries,  celestial  wisdom 
has  been  pointing  the  daughters  of  Eve ! 
How  far  beneath  the  dignity  bo  exquisite- 
ly sketched  by  Wordsworth,  of 

A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
£  traveller  between  life  and  death  ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
End urnnce,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 
A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit,  still,  and  bright, 
With  something  of  an  angel  light! 

In  our  male  fashions  also,  there  are 
moral  indications  calling  for  censure. 
Tho  Scriptures  tell  us,  that  "if  a  man 
have  long  hair  it  is  a  shame  unto  him." 
And  yet,  what  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
many  a  young  gentleman,  as  his  own 
glossy,  lovely  and  flowing  curls  ?  These 
surmounted  by  the  slouched  hat,  and 
balanced  by  patches  of  beard  as  they  can 
be  cultivated,  on  either  lip  or  on  the 
chin,  present,  to  say  the  least,  a  motley 
aspect,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
cut  of  upper  and  nether  garments,  and 
with  the  enwrapping  shawl.  Reckless- 
ness and  effeminacy  seem  here  strangely 
blended,  in  one  composition  of  vanity. 
With  some  elements  of  this  costume,  it  is 
in  many  cases  difficult  to  avoid  associa- 
ting unworthy  attributes  of  character. 
For  instance,  though  the  highest  authori- 
ty, and  other  considerations,  may  be 
pleaded  for  the  whole  beard,  what  reason, 
or  authority,  can  be  adduced  for  the 
scattered  patches  which  we  see?  One 
is  obliged  to  regard  them,  as  often  be- 
longing to  the  same  class  of  indications 
with  the  painted  stripes  on  an  Indian's 
face,  partly  telling  of  vanity  in  the  mind, 
and  partly  essaying  the  show  of  a  fierce 
spirit  How  often  does  the  thoughtful 
beholder  find  himself  compelled,  in  his 
own  mind  to  apply  to  these  gentry,  an 
utterance  of  Shakspeare's  genius, 

Ho*mony  cowaids,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beard  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars ; 
Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk. 

If,  as  the  proverb  affirms,  "a  man  may  be 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps,"  wo 
must  form  an  unfavourable  estimate  of 
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the  moral  bearings  of  such  things  in  oar 
fashions.  The  untamed  people  of  the 
Feejee  islands,  present  in  some  things  a 
strange  resemblance  to  them.  Of  these 
people  Capt.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  Exploring 
Expedition,  says,  "Although  the  natives 
of  Feejee  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  several  of  the  useful  arts,  they 
are  in  many  respects  the  most  barbarous 
and  savage  race  now  existing  on  the 
face  of  the  globe."  And  he  thus  describes 
the  custom  among  them  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made.  "  When  the  boys 
grow  up  the  hair  is  no  longer  cropped. 
And  great  pains  are  taken  to  spread  it 
out  into  a  mop-like  form.  The  chiefs  in 
particular  pay  great  attention  to  the 
dressing  of  their  heads.  To  dress  the 
head  of  a  chief  occupies  several  hours, 
and  the  hair  is  made  to  stand  out  from 
the  head  on  every  side,  to  a  distance, 
often,  of  eight  inches.  The  beard  which 
is  also  carefully  nursed,  often  reaches  the 
breast,  and  when  a  Feejeean  has  these 
parts  of  his  person  well-dressed,  he 
exhibits  a  degree  of  conceit,  that  is  not  a 
little  amusing." 

One  would  think  it  a  poor  ambition 
among  a  refined  christian  people,  to 
attain  such  a  standard  of  manly  dignity. 
How  much  worthier  attention  and  appro- 
priation, the  sketch  of  an  accomplished 
youth  drawn  by  the  prince  of  dramatists, 

His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellowed,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And  he  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace,  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

V.  In  conclusiont  I  commend  this  subject 
of  Esthesiology,  to  considerate  reflection. 
There  is  plainly  much  food  for  thought, 
and  much  room  for  manifestation  of 
character  in  this  matter  of  apparel.  It 
is  we  see  clearly  connected  with  our 
glory  and  our  shame.  Human  attire 
shadows  forth  some  of  the  great  things  of 
the  mysterious  and  immortal  spirit.  And 
it  furnishes  occasions  for  outworkings  of 
folly  and  wickedness.  It  speaks  with 
voice  clear  and  impressive,  of  that  degra- 
dation which  introduced  the  need  of 
clothing,  and  of  the  fearful  penalty  at- 
tached to  that  fall.  And  it  tells  also  of  a 
better  covering,  provided  in  the  righteous- 


ness of  a  Divine  Surety,  which  is  said  to 
be  put,  as  a  wedding  garment,  on  those 
who  truly  believe  in  Him.  This  is  a  robe 
costly  and  beautiful,  in  which  a  man  may 
rejoice  before  angels,  and  in  His  presence 
whose  design  penetrates  all  disguises; 
yet  may  it  be  had  without  money  and 
without  price.  But  only  therefore  the 
more  wo  to  him  who  shall  stand  with- 
out such  vesture,  beneath  his  Maker's 
inspection. 

When  therefore  we  put  on  our  daily  ap. 
parol,  be  it  our  care  to  seek  this  covering 
of  our  righteousness.  When  new  raiment 
we  procure,  let  it  direct  our  thoughts, 
with  renewed  earnestness  to  that  spiritu- 
al robe.  And  as  the  evenings  come, 
and  we  lie  down  to  rest,  let  the  putting  off 
of  our  garments  speak  to  us  of  the  hour, 
when  the  fleshly  covering  of  the  soul 
shall  be  laid  away  in  the  tomb,  and  the 
spirit  shall  stand  naked  and  miserable  in 
the  august  presence  above,  if  not  endow- 
ed with  that  vesture  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

This  indeed  is  the  true  philosophy  of 
dress.  From  the  common  relations  of 
our  apparel,  to  derive  lessons  of  humili- 
ty— and  yet  of  dignity,  of  moderation, 
but  of  neatness  also  and  real  elegance, 
but  above  all  of  true  penitence  and  celes- 
tial faith.  Worth  learning,  in  all  its  prac- 
tical significancy,  is  this  philosophy,  as 
very  simply  but  most  instructively  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Watts,  in  sacred  verse, 
designed  originally  for  the  mind  of  child- 
hood, but  well  entitled  to  recollection  bv 
the  mature  and  the  intelligent : 

Why  should  our  garments  made  to  hide 
Our  Parents'  shame,  provoke  our  pride? 
The  art  of  dress  did  ne'er  begin, 
Till  Eve,  our  Mother,  learned  to  sin. 

When  first  site  put  this  covering  on, 
Her  robe  of  innocence  was  gone ; 
And  yet  the  children  vainly  boast, 
In  the  sad  marks  of  glory  lost. 

How  proud  we  are  1  how  fond  to  show, 
Our  clothes,  and  call  them  rich  and  new ; 
When  the  poor  sheep,  and  silk-worms  v*  ore 
That  very  clothing  long  before. 

The  tulip  and  the  butterfly, 
Appear  in  gayer  coats  than  I. 
Let  me  be  dressed  fine  as  I  will, 
Flies,  worms,  and  flowers  exceed  me  still. 
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Then  will  I  set  myself  to  find, 
Iwud  idoraings  of  the  mind ; 
Knowledge,  and  virtue,  truth  and  grace— 
Then  art  the  robes  of  richest  dress. 

No  more  shall  worms  with  me  compare, 
TUsttthe  raiment  angels  wear ; 
The  km  of  God  when  here  below 
Pat  oo  thai  blest  apparel  too. 


It  never  fades,  it  ne'er  grows  old, 
Nor  fears  the  rain,  nor  moth,  nor  mould 
It  takes  no  spot,  bnt  still  refines ; 
The  more  'tis  worn,  the  more  it  shines. 

In  this  on  earth  I  would  appear, 
Then  go  to  heaven  and  wear  it  there. 
Ood  will  approve  it,  m  his  sight, 
'Tis  his  own  work,  and  his  delight. 


•i»  » 
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But  yield  yourself  to«nature,  and  yoa  drink 


From  her  abundant  fountain!,  as  yon  go, 
New  life  and  gladness ! 

'Tis  but  to  throw  wide 
The  bosom,  and  absorb,  through  eye  and  ear, 
The  aliment  of  Beauty  I    But  forget 
That  you  have  cares  and  studies,  and  great  thoughts; — 
That  men  behold  your  eoming  with  a  hope, 
And  look  on  your  departure  with  a  fear ; 
That  you're  a  man  of  state,  from  whom  the  nation 
Expects  great  things ; — that  you're  a  man  of  wealth, 
Needing  great  speculations  to  increase 
The  boundless  treasures,  that,  upon  your  soul 
Lie  heavy,  like  some  hag  upon  the  guilty, 
That  will  not  let  him  sleep,  yet  fills  his  dreams 
With  terror  and  disorder ! 

Tyrannies, — 
Of  self — stand  over  us  ever,  in  some  shape 
Of  persecution ;  and  between  our  pleasures, 
And  Hearts,  forever  interpose  denial  I 

And  thus  life  falls  upon  us,  and  the  Beautiful 
Fades  everywhere  from  nature ! 

Would  you  forth, 

Seeking  her  blessings  ? — 

Then  depart,  forgetful, 
Of  what  you  are ;  deliver  yourself  to  her : — 
Hearken  her  counsels,  only — song  or  sunshine — 
And  be  a  freeman,  in  her  fond  embrace, 
Unfettered  and  unterrified  by  self! 

Oh !  she  is  such  a  charmer,  that,  bnt  give  her 
The  privilege,  and  she  will,  with  a  whisper, 
Qlide,  softly,  to  each  warm  place  in  your  bosom, 
And  make  it  fruitful  of  delioious  fondness, 
To  keep  it  warm  forever ! 

She  will  sing  you, 
Through  zephyr  and  leaf,  a  song  shall  rouse  up  Fancy, 
^*o  uses  of  her  wings ;  and  she  will  wander 
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Capricious  as  the  bird :  as  free  and  happy, 
In  the  discovery  of  honied  treasures, 
Lurking  in  rugged  tree,  or  simple  flower, 
That  only  wait  the  seeker ! 

On  the  bankside, 
Half  drowsing,  as  you  lie,  she'll  troop  before  you, 
With  royal  train  of  Beauties ;  each  with  tribute 
To  satisfy  the  longings  in  your  bosom, 
As  these  declare  for  Beauty ! 

You  will  gather 
Great  store  of  thoughts  and  fancies,  most  delicious, 
That  shall  bring  recompense,  in  lonely  hours, 
Long  seasons  after ;  rarest  melodies 
Shall  haunt  your  senses,  with  a  living  echo, 
From  ditties  sinking  thus  into  your  soul, — 
Unvoiced — that,  when  the  hours  grow  sad  about  you, 
Shall  bring  you  cheering,  and  make  strong  your  courage, 
For  the  fierce  struggle  with  the  encroaching  world ! 

Never  than  nature,  was  there  fonder  mother, 
To  him  who  brings  due  service,  and  allegiance, 
And  seeks  out  lovingly  her  haunts  of  pleasaunce ; 
Forgetful  of  low  passions ;  still  imploring, 
With  open  breast,  her  fondness  with  her  counsels  1 

She  gives  besides,  her  blessings,  in  such  bounty, 
As  wealth  may  buy  not. 

With  mysterious  whispers, 
The  Breeie  comes  laden.    Murmurs  of  the  Brooklet, 
Body  the  music,  dear  to  innocent  Fancies ; 
And,  with  the  choral  songs  of  wind  and  forest, 
The  very  soul  grows  lifted  into  stature, 
And  finds  great  wings — that  bear  it  onward,  upward, 
Until  it  grows  illuminate,  in  presence, 
Of  the  Eternal  Beauty — God's  ideal  t 

Beauty  is  God's ! — Eternal ! — So  Religion, 
Dwells  in  the  Beautiful! 

I'm  but  a  dreamer, 
In  the  world's  notion.    But  if  these  are  fancies, 
Are  they  not  treasures  also  ?    I  have  pleasures, 
In  this  mute  converse  with  the  woods  and  waters, 
That  fertilize  all  senses,  and  make  fruitful, 
The  whole  soul-garden ! 

What  if  I  forget 
That  bread  is  wanted  for  the  morrow  ? 

—  Now ! — 
To  night! — I  am  full  feasted !    Such  a  feast 
As  satisfies  the  appetite  to  rapture. — 
How  lack  I  other  food  ? 

Oh !  feel  with  me ! — 
Feed,  drink,  these  sacred  elements,  and  share 
My  drunkenness  of  soul  I 
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There's  not  a  whisper, 
But  brings  its  blessing.    Though  the  forest  wanders 
Successive  troops  of  winged  creatures,  bent 
To  do  the  work  of  angels  upon  earth  I 

The  zephyrs  woo  the  germs  of  innocent  blossoms  ' 

To  ripen  into  form  ;  the  dews  bathe  sweetly 
The  virgin  fibres,  as  they  pierce  the  clod, 
And  soften  it  to  pliancy  1  and  odours 
Wafted  by  pleasant  sunbeams,  find  their  censers, 
And  feed  the  delicate  tendrils  with  delight  1 
The  starry  hosts  watch  brooding,  while  they  work, 
And  hallow  each  performance.    Not  a  cloud 
Frowns  on  their  loving  ministries,  and  waters, 
Soft  gliding,  through  green  fringed  avenues, 
Sing  sweetly  up  to  zephyrs  in  the  trees, 
That  echo  sweetlier  back  each  fond  refrain ! 

This  is  soul-melody!    How  grand  the  accord 
Of  stars,  with  all  the  voices  of  the  void ; 
The  breathings  of  the  bodiless  breeze,  that  slow 
Lifts  up,  and  spreads  abroad,  its  gossamer  vans, 
Fitfully  for  awhile,  and  all  the  while, 
Making  sonorous  song — then  sinks  to  rest 
On  the  light  billows  which  its  wings  have  made ! 

Thus  nature  wings  us  to  the  spirit  world, 
Where  every  voice  is  music :  Each  a  self 
In  will  and  aspiration !    Hark  I  the  strain — 
If  that  thy  spirit  be  attuned  to  thought, 
Beyond  its  daily  fashion ;  and  thy  Fancy 
Hath  Bhaken  off  its  fetters ; — hark !  the  strain, 
As  of  old  voices, — when  the  crowding  hills 
Leant  forward,  with  delighted  sense,  to  catch 
The  far  faint  songs  from  other  worlds  than  ours ; 
Then,  with  unconscious  effort,  and  glad  burst, 
Requited  them  in  echoes ;  which  were  full 
Of  a  new  hope,  that  blessedly  came  down, 
As  meant  to  link  the  lowly  earth  with  Heaven ! 

And  this  is  nature,  too:  for,  in  her  realms, 
Gather  abundant  spirits,  that  but  take 
Their  robes  from  wordB ;  their  voices  from  the  breeze, 
And  breathe  their  fondness  for  us  thro'  the  flowers — 
By  which  alone  we  know  them.    Better  taught, 
Less  heedful  of  material  things — 'twere  ours 
To  win  more  perfect  freedom  in  our  nature, 
Pierce  provinces  of  far  superior  wealth, 
Find  loftier  converse  with  still  nobler  voices, 
Which  should  confirm,  with  perfect  sympathy, 
Each  yearning  passion,  lonely  in  our  hearts. 

Adrian  Bkaufaix. 
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EUDORA  UNHOOPED; 


HBINO   A  LKTTKR  OF  OONDOLXNC1  TROM  BONO  OAECONG    TO  FLUE  DEPAY,  ON  A  CBETAIN 

HBCKNT   DISASTER. 

So  raried,  extensire  and  pervading  are  human  distresses,  sorrows,  short-comings,  miseries  and 
misadventures,  that  a  chapter  of  aid  or  consolation  never  comes  amiss,  I  think. 

Companion*  of  Mj  8ottt*de. 


/ 


I  have  been  highly  amused,  my  dear 
Flur,  in  listening  to  the  speculations  to 
which  your  recent  letter — which  you  sent 
me  in  print — has  given  rise  in  the  social 
circles  of  Megapolis,  where  the  Messen- 
ger is  extensively  read,  and  where,  I  may 
add,  its  eminent  literary  merits  are  justly 
appreciated.  It  has  been  asserted,  for 
instance,  that  the  letter  was  not  written 
in  the  country  at  all,  but  here  in  Mega- 
polis, that  Flur  Depay,  Esq.  is  altogether 
a  hypothetical  individual,  that  my  dearest 
of  friends  and  most  volatile  of  correspon- 
dents is  a  myth,  a  nonentity,  or  at  best, 
the  domino  under  which  a  Megapolian 
describes  his  tender  passages  with  a  City 

Eudora  whose  real  name  is no  matter 

what ; — in  short,  all  sorts  of  shrewd  con- 
jectures have  been  hazarded  concerning 
yourself  and  your  tendre,  which  you 
would  have  heard  with  impatience,  since 
they  implied  the  manifest  impossibility 
of  there  being  in  this  dull  world  of  ours 
two  or  more  Eudoras — absurd  idea !  In- 
deed, I  have  had  pointed  out  to  me,  at  * 
one  or  two  aesthetic  teas  and  fast  balls 
that  have  been  given  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  brilliant  epistle,  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  evidently  had  no  dislike  to 
be  considered  the  author,  as  the  genuine 
Depay.  One  charming  creature,  whom  I 
accompanied  to  supper,  after  begging  me 
to  tell  her  who  Eudora  was  and  pledging 
the  unknown  divinity  in  a  foaming  beak- 
er of  Clicquot,  imparted  to  mo  the  secret 
that  "  Hooped  Dresses"  was  written  by 
the  author  of  a  late  popular  romance. 
In  vain  did  I  endeavour  to  disabuse  her 
of  this  impression — in  vain  assure  her 
that  my  excellent  friend  Flur  was  a  veri- 
table personage,  at  that  moment  on  a  visit 
to  the  Somnuaes  of  Somnus  Hall  in 
Drowsy  county,  at  whose  county  seat,  in 
the  pleasant  little  provincial  town  of 
Fastasleep,  the  queenly  Eudora  lived  and 


shone.  My  fair  companion  prided  her- 
self on  her  acuteness  in  such  things,  and, 
though  I  produced  a  subsequent  note 
from  you  bearing  the  Fastasleep  post- 
mark as  irrefragible  evidence  of  your  ex- 
istence, would  not  be  convinced,  and  so  I 
dropped  the  subject  for  the  oysters  which 
we  both  ate  with  a  good  appetite. 

And  you  have  found  shawls  and  hoops 
in  the  quiet  region  where  you  are  now  s 
sojourner !    Do  you  make  yourselves  also 
the  Polka-Mazurka  there?    Is  it  that  you 
have  likewise  an  Opera  in  that  delightful 
retreat?    Or  do  they  still  adhere  to  that 
horrid  old  trois-temps  waltz  in  which  the 
couples  spin  round  like  a  teetotum,  or 
cling  to  a  yet  more  antiquated  diversion 
— the  Virginia  reel?    From  the  proofs 
you  give  me  of  an  advanced  state  of  civi- 
lization in  the  hoops  and  shawls  I  might 
reasonably  infor  that  you  have  been  able 
to  enjoy,  in  a  milder  form  indeed,  the 
elevated  amusements  to  which  you  have 
been  accustomed,  and  for  which  you  af- 
fected, my  dear  Flur,  to  have  taken  up  a 
degoiU.    It  is  odd  enough  though,  that  in 
a  town  containing  ten  thousand  souls  (be 
the  same  more  or  less,  I  have  not  the 
census  of  1850  at  hand  to  verify  the  exact 
population  of  Fastasleep)  the  modes  of 
Paris  should  so  soon  be  adopted,  that  the 
Euginie  hoop  should  so  quickly  encircle 
the  graceful  shapes  of  the  ladies,  that  the 
young   bucks    should    have    enveloped 
themselves  in  those  hitherto   feminine 
wrappers  which  you,  Flur,  are  only  re- 
strained  from  satirizing,  because  your 
friend  Bong   Garcong  throws  one  over 
his  fascinating  shoulders.    Thanks,  Flur, 
for  your  consideration.     Of  the   Hoop 
movement  I  am  no  advocate,  and  should 
be  under  no  necessity  of  going  back  to 
the  Spectator  (never  mind  the  number) 
to  fortify  my  objections  to  that  ridiculous 
portion  of  female  costume  with  Mr.  Jo- 
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seph  Addison's  remarks  thereupon — you 
have  sufficiently  indicated  in  your  admi- 
rable letter  the  disadvantages  attending 
their  adoption  in  general  society* — but 
if  it  were  not  foreign  to  my  purpose,  I 
might  profitably  vindicate  the  wearing 
of  the  shawl,  which  garment  your  cor- 
respondent Garcong  has  indeed  assumed 
and  will  forever  defend,  and  of  this  he  is 
ready  to  pot  himself  on  the  country.  Ex- 
case  the  legal  phrase,  my  dear  Flur, 
though  it  remind  you  of  sundry  cases  on 
the  docket  in  which  Flur  Depay  is  mark- 
ed pro  querenie  and  which  have  suffered 
in  consequence  as  much  as  the  unfortu- 
nate suit  you  have  been  prosecuting  in 
another  quarter.  By  the  way,  I  have 
seen  with  alarm  that  the  shawl  has  been 
decided  by  a  Missouri  authority  to  be 
properly  no  part  of  man's  apparel,  and 
that  a  young  gentleman  has  been  fined 
heavily  for  wearing  one,  in  St.  Louis. 
The  iniquity  of  this  decision  becomes  at 
once  apparent^  when  we  consider  for  how 
long  a  time  the  ladies  have  been  wearing 
the  b adges  of  man's  supremacy  with- 
out any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
court*  of  law,  and  that  even  tho  younger 
and  fairer  representatives  of  the  sex  have 
appropriated  our  waistcoats  and  buttons 
as  their  vested  rights,  and  begun  to  sport 
sack  coats  and  jump-jackets  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  of  Puncfi's  friends  declar- 
ed he  could  no  longer  appear  in  a  paletot 
—it  was  too  effeminate ! 

But  this  is  not  what  I  was  going  to 
say.  It  was  not  to  discuss  Hoops,  nor  to 
defend  shawls,  my  dear  Flur,  it  was  not 
to  display  that  facile  and  diamond-hued 
wit  for  which  Bong  Garcong  is  so  envia- 
bly distinguished,  that  I  have  undertaken 
to  write  you  this  letter.  It  was  not  de- 
signed to  be  a  playful  letter.  I  have  se- 
rious and  tearful  things  to  write,  and 
though  it  shall  be  my  effort  to  administer 
such  consolation  in  your  present  afflicted 
state  that  you  shall  rise  from  its  perusal 


in  a  more  serene  and  tranquil  frame  of 
mind,  and  though  one  who  offers  condo- 
lence should  do  so  in  the  pleasantost  and 
liveliest  way  that  he  can  command,  the 
occasion  which  calls  forth  this  expression 
of  sympathy  is  truly  a  solemn  one.  If  you 
have  ever  heard  the  most  lamentable  sto- 
ry and  most  cruel  death,  not  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  but  of  Yillikins  and  his  Di- 
nah, as  recited  by  the  versatile  Mr,  Bur- 
ton, you  will  remember  how,  just  before 
the  sad  catastrophe  in  the  "  back  gard- 
ing,"  that  gentleman  comes  forward  and 
remonstrates  with  his  audience  for  un- 
seemly mirth — reminding  them  that  it  is 
not  a  comic  song — that  it  is  a  tragedy, 
and  should  be  received  as  such.  In  like 
manner,  my  dear  Flur,  I  desire  that  no- 
thing like  levity  may  be  excited  by  this 
sympathising  epistle.  I  indite  it,  because 
I  feel  deeply  the  obligation  that  rests  up- 
on us  all  to  share  in  the  sorrows  of  our 
well-beloved  cronies;  to  collect  and  care- 
fully put  together  the  fragments  of  our 
friends  and  pitchers  when  they  have  been 
smashed  and  broken  up ;  to  raise  and  en- 
deavour to  revive  a  crushed  and  wound- 
ed flower ;  and  you,  my  dear  Flur,  are 
crushed,  shattered,  r-r-r-r-ruined,  knocked 
into  the  middle  of  next  week,  and  gene, 
rally  collapsf  d,  as  all  your  acquaintance 
in  Megapolis  know. 

For  you  must  not  suppose  that  we  have 
not  heard  of  your  disappointment  and 
learned  that  the  news  of  your  conquest 
of  Eudora,  like  that  of  the  first  taking  of 
Sevastopol,  was  untrue.  Your  Sevasto- 
pol, we  are  informed,  yet  holds  out — not 
one  of  the  breast-works  defending  the 
Mamelon  has  surrendered,  the  Yertu- 
gadin  is  another  Malakoff  which  refuses 
to  yield,  and  the  enemy's  fire  is  as  de- 
structive as  ever.  For  some  weeks  after 
your  letter  reached  me,  I  looked  impa- 
tiently in  the  columns  of  the  Fastasleep 
Advocate  for  some  such  announcement  as 
the  following — 


•The  most  Mrioun  disadvantage  I  remember  to  have  seen  urged  against  hoops  is  suggested  by  a 
character  in  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fieteher's  plays,  who  says  of  women 

I'm  eo  honest 
I  wish  'era  all  in  Heaven,  and  you  know  how  hard,  Sir, 
*  TwiU  he  to  get  in  there  with  their  great  Jarthingali. 
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On  Thursday  evening  last  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Barnabas,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tycmup, 
Flur  Depay,  Esq.,  Attorney  at  Law,  to 
Eudora,  only  daughter  of &c,  4c. — 

but  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the 
information  soon  came  that  you  were  not 
only  not  a  "  married  individual,"  but  on 
the  contrary  quite  the  reverse,  and  with 
very  little  prospect  of  Bhortly  becoming 
a  Benedict.  Instead  of  walking  up  the 
middle  aisle,  attended  by  that  brave 
array  of  friends  in  white  kids  decorated 
with  "bridal  favors  of  pure  ribbon  knots," 
seen  by  you  in  a  vision,  I  learn  that  you 
have  been  observed  at  St.  Barnabas'  but 
once  since  a  certain  fatal  evening,  and 
that  your  dejected  countenance  then  but 
too  plainly  indicated  how  much  you  stood 
in  need  of  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

0  Flur !  0  most  fragrant  of  Flurs  and 
delightful  of  Depays  I  my  heart  bleeds  for 
you ;  I  want  language  to  express  my 
sincere  commiseration ;  my  eyes  are 
water  and  my  head  a  fountain  of  tears, 
and  you  may  draw  on  me  at  sight  for 
any  amount  of  tender  pity  and  love  and 
compassion,  but  it  was  irrational  in  you, 
indeed,  I  may  say  it  was  green,  my  dear 
boy,  to  imagine  that  you  had  acquired  a 
proprietary  interest  in  Eudora.  "My 
Eudora,"  alas  for  the  fallacy  of  human 
expectations!  several  young  gentlemen 
of  sanguine  temperament  have  made  use 
of  this  absurd  expression  before  you,  and 
Eudora  yet  remains  a  deity  for  the  wor- 
ship of  all  the  world,  refusing  to  become 
a  household  goddess.  I  am  sure  you 
could  not  have  undertaken  a  more  hope- 
less enterprise  than  that  of  persuading  her 
to  grant  you  a  monopoly  of  her  light  and 
splendour — 

First  make  the  sun  in  private  shine 

And  bid  the  world  adieu  ! 
That  so  he  may  hi§  beams  confine, 

In  compliment  to  you. 

Young,  clever,  passably  good-looking 
you  may  be,  Flur,  but  to  fancy  that  Eu- 
dora would  ever  become  Mrs.  Depay,  I 
had  not  suspected  you  of  such  verdancy. 


Why,  in  the  pleasant  days  of  your  boy- 
hood, when  you  first  put  on  the  toga  viri- 
lis — an  article  of  male  attire  assumed  at 
a  much  earlier  age  now  than  it  was  in 
old  Rome — when  you  were  in  the  first 
"  flower  of  the  peas,"  and  the  down  upon 
your  upper  lip  was  just  gladdening  your 
soul  with  hopes  of  a  moustache,  you 
could  not  have  indulged  a  more  conceited 
notion.  Marry  Eudora  indeed!  You 
might  as  well  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the 
the  starry  Astraea  and  expect  those  gay 
sparks,  Hesper  and  Phosphor,  to  wait 
upon  your  nuptials. 

As  you  declined,  through  a  delicacy 
that  I  highly  appreciate,  to  tell  me  the 
"golden    words"    with    which    Eudora 
raised  you  to  the  loftiest  heaven,  in  the 
interview  you  had  with  her  just  before 
your  letter  was  finished,  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  narrate  what  transpired  at  that 
subsequent  meeting  when  you  were  cast 
down  into  the  lowest  depths  of  despair.  I 
was  not  under  the  sofa,  my  dear  Flur, 
but  I  can  imagine  with  what  immoderate 
use  of  the  mouchoir,  intended  to  conceal 
her  laughter,  the  soft-hearted  creature 
begged  your  forgiveness  that  under  a 
momentary  impulse  she  had  caused  you 
to  entertain  fond  expectations  which  could 
never  be  realized ;  how  she  assured  you 
of  her  profound  admiration  and  the  con- 
viction she  felt  that  you,  Flur,  would  cne 
day  be  a  very  great  man  in  law  or  poli- 
tics (horrid  fib!) — how  finally  she  im- 
plored you  not  to  withhold  from  her 
your  friendship  on  which  she  set  an  in- 
expressible value  (so  much  less  thau  0 
that  no  figures  indicative  of  a  minus 
quantity  can  really  denote  it)  and  then, 
flinging  your  heart  on  the  carpet,  that 
honest,  warm,  affectionate  heart  so  full  of 
generous  emotions,  went  up  stairs  to  dry 
her  bright  eyes  and  write  your  naiue 
upon  that  awful  bulletin  of  killed  and 
wounded  which  she  keeps  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  her  friends.     I  have  never  seen 
that  mortuary  list,  but  I  know  it  is  a 
long    one — the    brilliantly    waistcoated 

Tom is  there,  and  the  dangerously 

dressed  Dick ;  it  is  doubtful  whether 

Harry the  wit  and  millionaire  fig- 
ures upon  it,  for  though  he  lavished  his 
bon  mots  upon  Eudora  there  seems  to  be 
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a  question  whether  he  ever  offered  her 
his  six  per  cents ;  nay,  be  not  offended, 
best  of  Flurs,  at  this  latter  remark,  your 
magnanimous  nature  refuses,  I  know,  to 
hear  aught  against  the  girl  who  has  slain 
you,  but  I  protest  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  Eudora  was  mercenary  nor  to  hint 
that  had  Harry  "gone  in1'  he  would  have 
fared  better  than  the  rest  of  you.  So 
that  your  murderous  desire  to  cut  that 
pang  gentleman's  throat  was  altogether 
unreasonable,  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
h  is  well  that  you  did  not  do  so: 

I  am  aware,  my  blighted  Flur,  that  the 
remit  of  your  affair  with  Eudora,  which 
gires  me  no  sort  of  surprise,  appears  to 
70a  the  most  unaccountable  thing  in  the 
world — that  you  think  there  was  never 
any  case  like  it  before,  and  that  somehow 
it  seems  to  you  as  if  the  sequence  of 
•rents  and  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect 
h*Tc  been,  in  a  manner,  interrupted  by 
JL  I  cannot  offer  you  an  explanation  of 
the  riddle,  except  such  as  is  contained  in 
the  verses  of  the  French  comic  poet  with 
whom  you  are  familiar — 

Car,  topeZ'VouMj  la  femtne  e$ i,  eamme  on  dit, 

mom  maiire. 
Cm  certain  animal  difficile  &  connattre, 


la  Jtmmt  e$t  toujour •$ femme,  etjamaU  ne  tera, 
Qtv  femme,  tamt  qu'entier  le  monde  durera.* 

The  learned  and  lovely  Seraphina,  who 
delights  in  Homeric  illustrations,  will 
give  me  credit  for  the  hiatus  created  by 
the  foregoing  asterisks,  remembering 
that  had  the  quotation  been  rendered  en- 
fire,  it  would  have  involved  the  follow- 
ing: 

Et  de  qui  (Woman)  la  nature  est  fort  eneline  au 


a  sentiment  that  so  sincere  and  enthu- 


siastic an  admirer  of  the  sex  as  Bong 
Garcong  could  never  think  of  endorsing. 
Tou  are  altogether  mistaken,  my  good 
Flur,  in  supposing  that  I  do  not  know 
Eudora.  Fortune  has  been  beneficent  in 
permitting  me  to  see  that  radiant  and 
entrancing  vision,  than  which  a  fairer 
never  surely  lighted  on  this  earth — to 
bask  in  the  beams  of  that  rich  dark  eye, 
and  to  listen  to  that  various  and  affluent 
conversation,  running  so  easily  and 
brilliantly  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
colloquial  music,  now  sparkling  with 
wit,  now  melting  with  tenderness!  It 
was  a  pretty  descri;  >i  n  of  her,  indeed, 
in  which  you  brought  in  an  allusion  to  the 
silver-bowed  goddess  Diana,  (that  chaste 
mythological  creature  always  serves  us  a 
good  turn  when  we  wish -to  say  something 
handsome  of  the  ladies)  and  you  worked 
it  up  very  dexterously  in  rhyme — Eudora 
keeps  the  poem  in  the  original  autograph 
and  has  submitted  it  frequently  to  the 
inspection  of  an  admiring  circle  of  visi- 
tors. Yes,  I  know  Eudora,  and  knowing 
her,  I  do  not  wonder  that  her  manifold 
charms  of  mind  and  person — the  wealth 
of  her  raven  tresses,  the  warm  glow  of 
her  cheek,  the  unrestrained  vivacity  of 
the  beautiful  brunette — should  have  cap- 
tivated your  soul,  for,  much  as  may  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  blondes,  it  is  the 
girl  of  the  dark,  deep,  wild  eye,  that  stirs 
quickest  the  fountains  of  sensibility.  Yes, 
I  know  Eudora — was  I  not  at  the  Green 
Sulphur  Springs  last  summer  when  she 
was  carrying  on  that  desperate  flirtation 
with  Lieut.  Bayonet?  You  nover  saw 
Bayonet  possibly.  He  was  a  young  gal- 
lant of  remarkable  personal  attractions, 
the  better  portion  of  whose  valuable  ex- 
istence was  spent  in  parting  his  back- 
hair  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  in  nur- 
sing a  slender  moustache,  to  get  which  to 
assume  an  exact  horizontal  and  to  hear 


*  Moller*.    Le  Depit  Amoweux* 

Translation  modestly  and  obligingly  offered  by  the  Printer's  Devil— 

For,  look  you,  Woman  is,  as  others  say,  my  friend, 
An  animal  quite  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend, .... 
***** 

Woman  is  Woman  still,  and  will  be  nothing,  sure, 

But  woman,  while  the  world  itself  uninjured  shall  endnro* 
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himself  called  "an  army  man"  was  the 
happiness  of  his  life.  He  certainly 
danced  extremely  well,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  was  brave  as  an  "army  man" 
should  be,  but  somehow  I  fancy  that  if 
we  hod  mustered  no  more  forcible  "army 
men"  than  he,  our  flag  would  never 
have  waved  over  the  turrets  of  Monterey 
nor  our  morning  bugles  sounded  in  the 
grand  Plaza  of  Mexico.  You  will  sus- 
pect me  of  envious  dislike  of  Bayonet, 
because  of  his  greater  success  with  the 
fair  than  your  correspondent  could  ob- 
tain, but  I  assure  you  I  feel  no  such  sen- 
timent. I  cheerfully  admit  his  immense 
superiority  without  hesitation,  his  mous- 
tache is  in  far  better  keeping  than  mine 
which  is  allowed  to  arrange  itself  cm 
naturel,  I  am  sure  I  could  never  get  my 
occiput  to  look  like  his,  and  I  am  even 
willing  to  admit  that  it  is  a  noble  ambi- 
tion to  dance  better  than  any  one  else, 
and  that  to  be  a  Lady  Killer  is  to  live  for 
a  purpose  with  a  big  P.  Moreover,  I 
could  not  feel  jealous  of  him  in  respect  of 
Eudora,  for  I  never  said  a  soft  word  to 
her  in  my  born  days,  but  in  the  sunshiny 
mornings  when  I  saw  him  walking  with 
her  down  to  the  temple  of  Hygeia,  or 
when  later  in  the  day  I  made  one  of  the 
delighted  crowd  that  gathered  around  the 
drawing-room  to  hear  them  singing  duets 
(as  you  will  think  very  appropriately)  out 
of  Robert  le  Didble,  I  could  not  help  the 
idea  coming  into  my  mind  that  Eudora 
might  be  more  usefully  employed.  Some 
time  after  this  summer  campaign,  she 
came  to  Megapolis  and  played  havoc 
with  her  smiles  and  her  raillery  and  her 
harp,  on  which  she  performed  like  St.  Ce- 
cilia and  it  was  "  a  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings,"  you  may  be  sure !  There  was 
young  Capt.  Bombshell  of  the  Megapolis 
Invincibles,  than  whom,  though  not  an 


•'army  man,"  a  finer  fellow  and  more  ex- 
cellent gentleman  never  wore  epaulettes, 
and  there  was  poor  Tom  Deepred,  the 
best  hand  at  billiards  in  the  Club— but 
why  run  over  the  names  of  the  luckless 
individuals  ?  Some  of  them  went  up  to 
Fastasleep  to  see  her  and  came  back  in  a 
rather  dilapidated  and  demolished  condi- 
tion. Who  is  it  that  suffers  in  your  toils 
now,  bright  being?  For  whom  do  yon 
bind  your  ebon  hair,  simple  in  your  neat- 
ness? 

Quit  mulia  gracilis  Ujmer  in  resa, 
Perfutus  liquid**  urget  oderiaus, 
Grata  Eudora,  tub  antra  ?* 

I  have  brought  up  these  reminiscences 
of  my  acquaintance  with  Eudora,  most 
excellent  Flur,  because  out  of  them  I 
educe  the  consideration   which    should 
most  effectually  console  you  for  the  loss 
of  her.    She  was  not  suited  to  you,  my 
dear  boy,  and  could  never  have  made  you 
happy.    Seraphina  was  of  opinion  that 
when  the  marriage  vow  had  been  said, 
Eudora  would  turn  gladly  from  the  glit- 
ter and  the  noise,  the  lights  and  the  mu- 
sic of  her  maiden  holiday  to  the  serener 
joys  of  wedded  life  and  the  management 
of  a  modest  pot-au-feu.    I  confess  I  do 
not  think  so.    Flippantly  as  you  speak  of 
yourself  and  highly  as  you  seem  to  value 
the  purity  of  your  shirt-bosom  and  the 
sheeny  lustre  of  your  patent-leathers,  I 
know  you  are  at  bottom  a  man  of  serious 
views  of  life,  and  that  you  value  sympa- 
thy and  affection  more.     I  know  that  af- 
ter days  of  hard  work  in  the  English 
Common  Law  Reports  or  wearisome  ar- 
gument to  the  jury,  your  nature  would 
yearn  for  those  sweet  assuagements  of 
mental  fatigue  which  are  afforded  in  the 
companionship  of  a  loving  and   sympa- 
thising wife,  and  for  those  calm  delights 


"  If  these  pages  should  fall  under  the  glance  of  Eudora  and  she  should  feel  a  pardonable  curiosity 
to  know  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  invocation,  let  her  ask  the  next  boy-beau  who  comes  to  see  her 
from  the  neighboring  College,  and  he  will  probably  gratify  her  with  some  such  free-and-easy  trans- 
lation as  the  following— 

What  soft  youthful  lover,  'mid  showers  of  roses, 

With  Lubiu's  best  patchouly  sprinkled  like  dew, 
In  your  promise.  Eudora,  now  blindly  reposes 

And  tries  to  be  killingly  soft  upon  you  1 
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that  are  associated  with  that  dear  old 
Saxon  word  home.  How  touchingly  our 
gifted  friend  Ik  Marvel  speaks  of  this 
subject!  How  tender,  indeed,  does  not 
every  writer  become  when  home  is  the 
theme  of  his  discoursing!  But  home  is 
not  home  at  all  to  man  without  a  partner 
in  its  joys  and  sorrows,  one  fitted,  in  all 
respects,  to  share  in  his  emotions  and  en- 
joyments, and  Eudora  is  not  this  person 
for  you.  Some  small  hopes,  some  sha- 
dowy aspirations  after  the  bliss  of  wed- 
ded life  and  the  serene  satisfaction  of  a 
home  your  correspondent  did  once  him- 
self entertain  in  the  days  of  a  long-gone  but 
dearly-remembered  past — golden  days! 
looking  back  to  your  transient  happiness 
across  the  tombs  of  many  buried  wishes 
and  catching  the  faint  echoes  of  your 
ghostly  laughter  from  the  dim  confines 
where  sullen  Lethe  rolls  its  doom  on  all 
human  joys  and  triumphs  and  ambitions, 
a  tear  falls  upon  the  page  before  me  and 
Bong  Garcong  is  unmanned ! 

Furthermore,  worthy  Flur,  it  should 
content  your  unselfish  and  manly  nature 
to  know  that  you  could  not  have  made 
Eudora  happy.  That  beautiful  creature 
would  never  be  content  to  relinquish  the 
splendid  gaieties  and  bounding  Redowas 
and  unlimited  admirations  of  her  belle- 
ship  for  that  humdrum  eareer  which  she 
must  lead  as  Mrs.  Flur  Depay.  The  soft 
ntsumu  of  applause  which  runs  around 
crowded  ball-rooms  at  her  entrance — the 
instantaneous  levelling  of  lorgnettes  to- 
wards her  box  at  the  opera,  when,  visiting 
Hegapolis  or  other  great  cities,  she  goes 
to  hear  the  last  production  of  Verdi  or 
Meyerbeer — the  yearly  seasons  of  con- 
quest at  the  Springs — the  latest  mode 
from  Paris  to  dazzle  the  good  people  of 
Fastasleep  and  cause  the  female  portion 
thereof  to  wither  and  perish  with  envy — 
all  these  things  have  become  necessary 
to  her  existence  and  they  comport  neither 
with  your  purse  nor  your  principles.  It 
was  a  misgiving  that  did  credit  to  your 
honest  nature  that  perhaps  it  was  not 
altogether  honorable  for  you  to  pay  your 
addresses  in  that  quarter,  seeing  that 
hoops  involved  many  other  expensive 
luxuries  you  could  not  provide,  but  you 
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popped"  under  an  evident  misappre- 
hension of  the  young  lady's  character, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it.  Nor  do  I  blame 
Eudora  for  liking  the  pleasures  and  be* 
wildering  intoxications  to  which  she  has 
been  accustomed;  she  is  just  what  a 
fashionable  education  has  made  her,  and 
marvellously  well  acts  out  her  role  which 
is  to  "  decorate  and  adorn  the  elevated 
sphere"  in  which  she  moves.  Au  con- 
traire  I  look  on  her,  whenever  Fate  al- 
lows me  to  see  her,  at  a  ball,  with  real 
admiration  as  she  glides  a  phantom  of 
grace  and  beauty  through  the  dance,  but 
sometimes,  in  the  pauses  of  the  orchestral 
harmony,  I  am  asked  by  some  shadowy 
visitant,  it  may  be  by  Mephistopheles  for 
aught  I  know,  whether  there  is  not  after 
all,  something  better  worth  living  for 
than  all  this  swift  carnival  of  unsatis- 
fying excitements,  and  if  the  life  of  a 
rational  being  was  designed  to  be  made 
up  of  hoops  and  Honiton,  flirtation?  and 
furbelows,  sonnets,  salads  and  Semi- 
ramide? 

I  have  read  somewhere  a  pretty  story — 
it  belongs  to  the  legends  of  Brittany,  I 
think — of  a  young  maiden  who,  going  out 
into  the  smiling  fields  for  a  midsummer 
ramble,  was  so  much  delighted  with  the 
verdant  turf  beneath  her  feet  and  the 
deep  blue  welkin  over  head,  that  the 
wish  escaped  her  lips  that  she  might  walk 
on  thus  to  the  end  of  time.  A  cruel 
fairy  overheard  it,  and  granted  acqui- 
escence, and  the  young  maiden  continued 
to  walk  over  the  velvet  pastures,  beneath 
the  azure  heavens,  till  she  heartily  re- 
pented of  her  fatal  petition,  and  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  her  lot  for  the 
wearisome  confinement  of  a  jail.  I  have 
been  reminded  of  this  ingenious  fiction, 
my  dear  Flur,  again  and  again,  in  the 
gay  and  glittering  salon,  when  young 
ladies,  as  indiscreet  though  more  fortu- 
nate than  the  French  paysanne,  with 
camelias  in  their  hair  and  roses  in  their 
cheeks,  have  expressed  the  desire  that 
their  whole  life  might  be  one  long  festal 
scene  of  just  such  mad  merriment  and 
delirious  joy.  Shall  we  picture  to  our- 
selves the  realization  of  the  thoughtless 
wish  and  look  in  upon  the  ball-room  after 
weeks,  months,  years  have  passed  away  ? 
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Shall  we  listen  to  the  furious  music  now 
become  more  plaintive  than  the  priso- 
ners1 chorus  in  Fidelio,  more  awful  than 
that  which  precedes  the  marble  tramp  of 
the  statue  in  Don  Juan  ?  Shall  we  gaze 
upon  those  pallid  features  once  so  radi- 
ant with  beauty,  now  faded  as  the  gar- 
lands that  droop  above  them?  No! 
No  I  let  us  not  conjure  up  such  fancies — 
with  Horatio  I  may  say,  "'twere  to  con- 
sider too  curiously  to  consider  so/' 

I  am  not  disposed  to  play  the  part  of 
either  the  moralist  or  the  cynio — to  rail 
at  society  or  to  indulge  in  fine  words  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  life,  and  if  my  pen 
has  fallen  into  a  train  of  sober  thoughts, 
it  is  only  because,  in  revolving  the  Eudo- 
ra  question,  a  little  bit  of  a  doubt  has 
lingered  in  my  mind  whether  it  is  by  en- 
circling their  white  necks  with  point  de 
Venise  and  their  fair  forms  with  the 
rippling  Moire  Antique,  by  breaking  town 
and  country  hearts  for  pastime,  by  finding 
pleasure  in  giving  pain,  and  by  regarding 
maidenhood  merely  as  a  season  of  giddy 
dances  and  merciless  conquests — that 
our  daughters  are  likely  to  realize  the 
beautiful  aspiration  of  the  Psalmist,  and 
become  as  the  polished  corners  of  the 
temple  1 

I  have  been  episodical,  and  am  in 
danger  of  proving  as  tedious  as  one  of 
old  Tyemup's  sermons,  yet  there  is  one 
other  consideration,  healing  to  your  lacer- 
ated soul,  that  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing, before  I  come  to  a  conclusion.  It  is 
the  blessed  fact  that  deep,  confiding,  pas- 
sionate love,  however  unrequited,  never 
does  harm  to  the  nature  which  has  been 
filled  with  it  You  may  have  loved  only 
an  ideal  being,  a  creation,  if  you  please, 
of  your  own  heated  imagination,  yet  has 
this  worship  exalted  and  purified  you, 
inspired  you  with  a  chivalric  tenderness 
for  the  sex,  shown  you  the  possibilities  of 
the  human  race,  and  imbued  you  with 
faith  and  hope  and  charity.    Is  it  no- 


thing then  to  be  able  to  say — Ich  hale 
gelebt  und  gelitbet  t  It  is  only  the  shal- 
low-pated  or  the  bad-hearted  egotist,  who 
comes  off  badly  from  an  affair  of  the  af- 
fections to  break  out  against  woman  and 
declare  himself  a  misogynist.  The  liba- 
tions that  such  men  offer  at  hopeless 
shrines  turn  naturally  enough  to  vinegar. 
But  natures  such  as  yours  must  feel 
only,  after  such  disappointments,  a 
deeper  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Tenny- 
son's lines,*  the  sentiment  of  which  has 
been  differently  and  far  more  touching!/ 
rendered  by  another  modern  poet,  thus, 

He  who  for  love  has  undergone 

The  worst  that  can  befal. 
Is  happier  thousand-fold  than  one 

Who  never  loved  at  all ; 

A  grace  within  his  soul  has  reigned 
Which  nothing  else  can  bring — 

Thank  God  for  all  that  you  hunt  goAmd 
By  that  high  tuffering  ! 

Finally,  my  dear  Flur,  there  remains 
to  you  in  your  sorrow,  the  immense  con- 
solation of  my  friendship.  As  you  are  to 
continue  an  "unmarried  individual/' there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  cut  me,  and 
I  consider  the  concluding  nonsense  of 
your  letter  as  never  having  been  written. 
You  shall  come  back  to  your  law  cham- 
bers "a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man"  and  in 
vacation  we  shall  have  our  friendly  talks 
and  smokes  together  as  of  yore,  and  as 
David  and  Jonathan,  Orestes  and  Pylades, 
Mose  and  Sikesy  have  furnished  to  the 
world  illustrations  of  devoted  attachment 
that  challenge  respect,  so  Flur  and 
Bong  shall  set  a  pattern  to  all  mankind 
of  fraternal  affection  and  regard.  Ainsi 
soit-il  1 

And  in  the  bonds  of  that  perdurable 
friendship,  I  subscribe  myself 
Yours,  in  all  points  of  view, 

Singly,  and  Faithfully, 

Boko  Garcong. 
Migapolts,  February  21, 1856. 


*  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all ! 


In  Memoriam, 
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BY   MRS.  MART  I.  NIALT. 

"  Know  ye"  a  flWret  that  blooms  in  the  vale, 
With  heart  ever  fragrant  but  cheek  ever  pale ; 
That  shrinks  from  the  gaze  of  the  Sun's  ruddy  glare 
But  pours  its  rich  sweets  in  the  eve'B  dewy  air  ? 
Tis  the  Jessamine  white,  and  at  twilight's  still  hour, 
Each  soul  feels  the  spell  of  its  soft,  witching  power, 
Such  a  flower  is  my  gentle  friend. 

"  Know  ye"  a  birdling  that  sings  all  the  day 
In  some  thick-wooded  haunt,  far  from  scenes  that  are  gay  ? 
That  pours  such  sweet  strains  from  her  musical  throat 
That  her  bird-mates  stop  still  at  a  half-finished  note  ? 
0 1  some  hearts  would  give  for  that  sweet  bird's  song 
All  enjoyments  that  else  to  the  earth  belong  I 
Like  that  bird  is  my  gifted  friend. 

"  Know  ye"  a  streamlet  that  winds  through  a  meadow 
Now  dancing  in  sunlight,  now  gliding  in  shadow  ? 
That  shuns  all  the  glittering  courses  of  life, 
And  knows  not  its  passions,  its  turmoil  and  strife  ? 
0 !  many  would  deem  it  the  richest  of  treasures 
Who  are  searching  the  world  for  Nature's  pure  pleasures. 
Like  that  stream  is  the  heart  of  my  friend. 

0,  come!  sweetest  "  flower"  from  thy  far  distant  vale ; 
And  heed  not,  I  pray,  that  thy  cheek  it  is  pale. 
Though  the  bluBh-rose  of  summer  blooms  not  in  thy  face 
That  fair  form  is  moulded  with  exquisite  grace, 
And  its  beauty  would  melt  the  rude  natures  of  men 
While  each  spirit  would  worship  the  "  flower  of  the  glen" — 
Then  hide  not  thy  face,  fair  friend  1 

0,  come  I  from  thy  fair  woody  dell  gifted  "  bird :" 
And  let  o'er  the  surge  of  life's  ocean  be  heard 
That  voice :  'tis  so  clear  its  soft  music  will  float 
And  be  caught  'mid  full  many  a  loftier  note. 
It  will  fall  on  the  soul  like  the  soft  dew  of  night, 
While  all  hearts  will  combine  to  arrest  thy  flight. 
Then  sing  us  thy  songB,  my  friend. 

And  let  the  sweet  "  stream"  of  thy  spirit  glide 
Our  pathway  along,  like  a  living  tide. 
Thou  may'st  deem  it  weak  but  its  waves  are  pure, 
And  the  steps  of  the  wanderer  might  allure. 
He  may  see  'mid  its  waters,  his  childhood's  home, 
And  back  to  his  own  "  Father's  house"  may  come  ; 
Then  pour  its  waves  forth,  sweet  friend. 
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0!  hide  not  the  talent  thy  God  hath  given : 
'Tis  a  charter  of  Love  from  the  court  of  Heaven ! 
And  what  if  thy  brow  be  not  wreathed  with  fame  ? 
Peep,  deep  in  the  hearts  thon  dost  love  thy  name 
Will  be  shrined :  and  oh  I  dearer  were  this  to  me 
Then  the  loudest  blast  of  Fame  could  be 

Or  the  world  beside,  dear  friend. 

Cortdon,  Ind.,  February,  1856. 


WINTER   SCENERY. 


It  is  so  customary  to  speak  of  Winter 
as  barren  and  dreary  and  to  personify  it 
as  sullen  and  unrelenting,  that  we  are  in 
danger,  by  withdrawing  from  the  con- 
templation of  Nature  at  this  season,  of 
losing  some  of  the  most  attractive  mani- 
festations of  beauty  that  the  revolving  . 
year  offers  us.  It  is  our  creed  that  we 
have  important  lessons  to  learn  from  the 
works  of  God,  and  if  we  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  pictures  of  His  designing,  and  our 
hearts  to  the  elevating  influences  of  their 
beauty,  we  are  in  a  less  degree  as  guilty 
as  if  we  neglected  the  counsels  of  His 
Written  Word,  and  turned  away  our  ear 
from  the  voice  that  has  spoken  to  us  from 
heaven.  How  beautiful  is  the  tree  of 
Spring,  with  its  fresh,  green  leaves  and  ' 
shower  of  blossoms,  and  when  "May  has 
glided  into  June7'  how  is  our  admiration 
heightened  by  the  abundant  foliage  and 
the  perfected  symmetry.  It  is  now  the 
home  of  glancing  sunbeams  and  singing 
birds,  and  when  the  breeze  stirs  its  leaves, 
delicate,  wavering  shadows  fall  from  them 
upon  the  grass  beneath.  The  openings 
between  its  branches  bring  to  our  eye 
bits  of  the  blue  sky,  or  the  fringe  of  a 
fleecy  cloud,  and  if  at  evening,  the  faint 
light  of  a  lonely  star,  or  a  soft  ray  from 
the  silver  moon. 

October  visits  it  giving  another  phase 
of  beauty.  A  burning  finger  has  touched 
its  leaves  and  they  retain  the  glowing  im- 


press. What  precious  colors ;  what  gor- 
geous hues  it  now  shows,  as  it  stands  in 
the  stillness  and  golden  hase  of  an  au- 
tumnal day.  Winter  comes,  and  has  the 
tree  then  no  attractions?  Must  we  al- 
ways speak  of  it  as  despoiled  and  barren, 
with  naked  branches,  serving  only  as  a 
desolate  harp  for  the  rough  hand  of  the 
wind  to  sweep?  Look  again  at  those 
branches  with  the  orange  sunset  of  a  win- 
ter evening  streaming  through  them. 
What  delicacy  of  outline ;  what  innume- 
rable crossings  and  interlacings ;  what 
fulness  of  finish  1  Could  pencil  draw 
such  lines,  or  the  finger  of  fairy  sketch 
upon  the  air  such  a  net- work  of  grace? 
We  admire  the  exquisite  tracery  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  the  fineness  and  form 
of  this  tracery  determines,  in  part,  the 
period  of  erection,  and  the  specific  class 
to  which  the  building  belongs,  but  can  the 
pointed  arch  or  the  mullioned  window  of 
Norman  or  Saxon  Cathedral  show  any 
thing  more  admirable  ?  Does  not  the  sub- 
tle spirit  of  beauty  dwell  in  the  leafless 
tree,  and  we  fail  to  see  it  only  because 
our  eye  has  not  been  taught  to  look  for 
it,  or  our  heart  cultivated  to  respond  to 
it?  Snow,  with  its  heavenly  purity  of 
color,  and  grace  of  curve  and  outline,  is 
the  gift  of  Winter.  How  gently  it  falls 
upon  the  earth,  resting  upon  the  moun- 
tain tops,  filling  up  hollows,  covering 
what  is  unsightly  and  giving  a  garment 
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of  spotleesness  and  peace  to  the  wide 
landscape.  One  is  reminded,  in  looking 
upon  it,  of  the  white  robes  of  the  saints 
and  of  the  Sabbath  serenity  of  the  Sin- 
less Land.  We  remember  with  pleasure 
a  superstition  of  our  childhood  that  snow 
was  the  immediate  gift  of  angels :  it  was 
so  beautiful,  and  it  brought  with  it  so 
many  novel  delights,  why  should  it  not 
come  to  us  directly  from  heaven?  We 
look  at  it  now  with  something  of  the  old 
feeling,  and  we  love  to  see  the  white 
plumes  it  casts  upon  the  trees,  the  radi- 
ance it  takes  from  the  sunset,  and  above 
all,  the  soft  glory  that  the  full  moon  pours 
upon  its  calm  surface.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liar impressiveness  in  the  sight  of  a  enow- 
covered  church-yard. 

We  have  a  distinct  picture  of  one  in  our 
mind.    It  was  near  a  small  village  among 

the  hills  of  the  state  of ,  where  we 

once  spent  several  months  during  the 
wintry  season.  It  was  a  lonely  spot  on 
the  edge  of  a  pine  wood.  A  large  land 
bolder  had  built  there  an  Episcopal  chap* 
&,  in  which  service  had  been  maintained 
many  years,  until  death,  and  the  gradual 
increase  of  other  religious  sects,  had 
withdrawn  the  worshippers,  and  the 
building  stood  amidst  the  graves  that 
surrounded  it,  like  the  funeral  monu- 
ment of  a  Church  from  which  the  soul 
had  departed.  It  was  strangely  sad  to 
walk  through  the  deserted  aisles,  and 
think  of  voices  now  mute,  who  here  once 
offered  prayer  and  praise,  through  forms 
consecrated  by  multitudes  of  Christian 
hearts.  How  could  we  help  uttering  in 
tb<»  silence  those  solemn  words  of  the 
"Gloria  in  excelsis," — " Thou  that  takest 
awaj  the  sins  of  the  world,  receive  our 
prayer."  "  Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father,  have  mercy 
upon  us  f  words  which  seem  to  embody 
the  very  spirit  of  supplication,  and  to  give 
risible  and  perfect  expression  to  the  soul's 
necessities  and  adorations.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  deep  quiet  of  the  church-yard 
when  the  snow  lay  upon  it.  The  pine 
trees  sighed  above  the  graves,  and  the 
deep  of  the  unconscious  ones  beneath 
seemed  sweeter  for  the  pure  snow  cover- 
ing.   Li  Longfellow's  lovely  poem,  "The 


Song  of  Hiawatha,'1  we  have  a  winter 
burial  scene : — 

"Then  they  buried  Minnehaha; 
In  the  anow  a  grave  they  made  her, 
In  the  foreet  deep  and  darkeome, 
Underneath  the  moaning  hemlocks; 
Clothed  her  in  her  richest  garments, 
Wrapped  her  in  her  robes  of  ermine* 
Covered  her  with  unow,  like  ermine, 
Thus  they  buried  Minnehaha." 

In  these  simple  words  are  suggestions 
for  a  picture.  The  snow  laden  trees  of 
"the  forest  primeval,"  the  lonely  grave 
and  the  Indian  forms  whioh  surround  it, 
the  noble  and  sorrow-stricken  Hiawatha, 
and  the  aged  Nokomis,  and  afar  off  a 
cluster  of  wigwams,  on  which  the  setting 
sun  reflected  from  the  wide  waste  of 
snow,  casts  a  glory  strikingly  contrasting 
with  the  shadows  of  the  forest,  and  the 
dark  group  that  death  has  gathered. 
Winter  has  never  been  a  favorite  theme 
with  the  poets,  or  at  least  they  have  sel- 
dom sung  of  its  beauty.  Its  terrors  have 
had  many  tuneful  records,  and  none  more 
truthful  than  those  found  in  Thomson's 
poem.  We  know  from  his  opening  lines 
what  aspect  of  the  season  he  has  most 
regarded. 

u  See,  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train, 
Vapors  and  clouds  and  storms,  be  these  my 
theme." 

Campbell,  in  the  same  spirit,  apostro- 
phises Winter  as  "  the  sire  of  storms," 
and  "the  king  of  clouds,"  and  he  asks — 

— ahath  mortal  invocation 
Spells  to  touch  thy  stony  heart  T" 

Cowper's  pen,  most  skilful  when  de- 
lineating the  softer  forms  of  nature,  has 
described  the  silent  falling  of  the  snow, 
the  magic  beauty  of  the  frost  on  window 
pane  and  shrub,  and  the  attractions  of  a 
winter  walk  at  noon, 

M  Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  bills, 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern 
blast.** 

The  poet,  however,  dwells  with  more  plea- 
sure upon  the  social  converse  and  the  in- 
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door  employments  of  the  season.    He 
says  of  Winter, 

MI  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights. 
Fire-side  enjoyments,  home  born  happiness, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturb'd  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  ev*ning  know." 

We  are  far  from  thinking  lightly  of 
the  opportunity  that  winter  affords  for  in- 
tellectual improvement,  and  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  home  affections,  but  the 
enjoyments  of  the  family  circle  should 
not  lead  us  to  forget  that  nature  still  of- 
fers delights  to  the  eye,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence lessons  to  the  heart.  The  office 
of  Beauty  is  not  to  please  alone,  but  to 
purify,  and  elevate  to  the  contemplation 
of  One  whose  messenger  she  is,  and 
whose  infinitude  she  imperfectly  teaches 
by  that  mysterious  and  subtle  influence 
which  all  feel  she  exerts,  but  whose  cause 
escapes  our  analysis.  What  Wordsworth 
says  of  one  of  her  manifestations,  we  say 
of  all,— 


**  The  flowers  themselves,  whate'er  their  hoe 
With  all  their  fragrance,  all  their  gUsteniaf, 
Call  to  the  heart  for  inward  listening.*' 

It  is  the  want  of  this  "  inward  listening" 
that  deprives  the  material  world  of  half 
its  charms,  and  life  of  one  of  the  purest 
sources  of  happiness.     We  know  that 
nature  becomes  interesting  to  us  from  her 
association  with  past  feelings  and  per- 
sons, yet  her  beauty  has  power  over  the 
heart  quite  independent  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  while  we  acknowledge 
that  human  emotion  must  often  color  all 
the  eye  looks  upon,  we  still  believe  that 
the  love  of  Beauty  may  be  disconnected 
from  self— she  may  be  loved  as  the  re- 
flector of  some  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  and  thus  as  the  awalcener 
of  noble  aspirations,  and  as  one  among 
the  many  influences  designed  to  lead  man 
back  to  the  source  of  all  purity  and  per- 
fection. 

Cecilu. 
February,  1856, 


WANT. 

L 

You  swore  you  lovM  me  all  last  June ; 

And  now  December's  come  and  gone, 
The  Summer  went  with  you  too  soon, 
The  Winter  goes — alone. 

n. 

Next  Spring  the  leaves  will  all  be  green : 

But  love  like  ours,  once  turned  to  pain,  . 
Can  be  no  more  what  it  hath  been, 

Tho'  roses  bloom  again. 

III. 

Return,  return  the  unvalued  wealth 

I  gave,  which  scarcely  profits  you— 
The  heart's  lost  youth — the  soul's  lost  health — 
In  vain  1  .  .  .  false  friend,  adieu ! 

IV. 

I  keep  one  faded  violet 

Of  all  once  ours — you  left  no  more, 
What  I  have  lost  I  may  forget, 
But  you  cannot  restore. 

Poems  of  Owen  Meredith. 
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"DEVIL'S  GAP." 

"  Imperfect  mischief! 
Thoa,  like  the  adder,  venomous  aod  deaf, 
Hast  ailing  the  traveller ;  and  when  thou  think'st 
To  hide,  the  rustling  leaves  and  bended  grass 
Confess' and  point  the  path  which  thon  hast  crept. 
O  fate  ef  fools!  officious  in  contriving, 
In  executing,  pnssled,  lame,  and  lose." 


"Think  not  to  quit  me  thoa!    Hear 
me,  you   shall!      Rejected  I    Scorned! 
Learn,  proud  girl,  the  meanest  worm  that 
crawls,  thus  tempted,  will  turn  and  sting; 
and  u  thoa  to  end  my  waking  dream  of 
passion  ?    Oh,  God !  how  many  long  days 
and  weary,  sleepless  nights  hare  I  pon- 
dered on  those  charms  of  form,  feature, 
Toiee,  presence,  which  to  me  were  all, 
were  more  than  life  itself;  and  now,  now! 
ah,  Blanche!  pity,  pity  me.    Fling  not 
front  you  thus  a  love  like  mine,  deeper, 
more  passionate  than  words  can  tell.  But 
so !  there's  no  compassion  in  that  look ; 
fear,  dislike,  hatred  are  there.      Your 
heart  is  another's  ?  And  who  that  other  ? 
Yon  brave,  soft  spoken  youth,  the  gallant 
tailor.    Curse  him !    Shall  Ernest  More- 
ton  ever  forget  or  forgive  the  tyranny, 
the  insults  of  Henry  Duval  while  yet  we 
▼ere  hoys  at  school  ?    He  called  me  cow- 
ard, and  said  my  heart  was  as  weak  as 
my  nerves.    But  see,  Blanche !    Do  my 
eyes  quail  nowt    Do  my  muscles  flinch  ? 
Ii  my  grasp  like  that  of  the  weakly  pale 
freed  boy  ?    Not  lore !    Why  then,  ha- 
tred for  hatred!  and  revenge!    Mine, 
Blanche  I    Mine,  sweet  love  1" 

Quick  as  the  bound  of  an  angered  tiger 
sprang  through  the  open  window,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  despairing  shriek  that  rang 
from  the  lips  of  the  half-fainting  girl,  an 
agile  form;  and,  in  a  moment,  Ernest 
was  dashed,  stunned  and  bleeding,  aside, 
and  Blanche  Merrivale  was  in  the  arms 
of  her  preserver,  Harry  Duval. 


n. 

The  Tillage  of  B ,  lies  most  pictu- 
resquely nestled  at  the  foot  of  one  of  a 


[Coveuvx. 

thickly  wooded  range  of  hills,  within  a 
few  miles  of  a  small  seaport  town,  on  oar 
south-eastern  shore* 

Half  built  upon  the  rising  slope,  its 
dwellings  stretch  in  irregular  lines,  al- 
most to  the  brink  of  a  narrow  but  rapid 
stream  that  skirts  its  base. 

The  road  leading  from  the  village  near- 
ly eastward  toward  the'ooast,  follows,  for 
a  short  distance,  the  winding  course  of 
the  rivulet,  then  crossing  a  rustic  bridge, 
is  lost  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest 
beyond.  Not  a  hundred  paces  distant 
from  this  spot  stands  upon  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, a  singular  and  somewhat  grotesque 
looking  pile.  The  body  of  the  building 
of  brick,  deepened  to  a  dull* and  sombre 
red  by  the  action  of  time  and  weather, 
presents,  in  contrast  with  the  newer  hab- 
itations of  frame-work  not  distant  front 
it,  an  antique  and  venerable  appearance, 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  an  irreg- 
lar  avenue  of  noble  forest  trees  stretches 
from  the  turn  of  the  road  above  designa- 
ted to  the  house ;  while  in  the  rear  of  a 
wooden  wing  or  addition  to  the  main 
building  of  more  recent  date,  can  just  be 
discerned  an  orchard,  well  studded  with 
fruit  trees  laden  with  the  blossoms  of 
early  Spring. 


Robert  Merrivale  had  been  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  this  lovely  region.  The 
death  of  a  beloved  wife,  and  means  strait- 
ened by  heavy  losses  in  commerce,  had 
driven  him  to  seek  a  tranquil  home  far 
from  the  scene  of  his  misfortunes. 

Bringing  with  him  the  little  Blanche, 
then  just  from  her  nurse's  arms,  he  had, 
some  fifteen  years  before  the  date  of  our 
story,  taken  possession  of,  and  built  upon, 
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the  spot  we  hare  just  described.    Here 
he  had  found  the  repose  denied  him  in 
the  busier  haunts  of  men  he  had  quitted ; 
and  the  current  of  his  life  flowed  tran- 
quilly along,  in  careful  nurture  of  the 
dawning    intelligence    of    the    lovely 
Blanche,  the  sole  tie  that  bound  him  to 
earth.    Great,  as  the  promise  of  her  phy- 
sical beauty,  was  the  quickness  of  mind 
and  gentle  sweetness  of  disposition  of  his 
darling  child.    Tender  and  sensitive,  al- 
most to  a  fault,  the  slightest  word  of  re- 
proof would  call  up  into  those  eyes  of 
melting  blue,  the  gushing  tears;  and  yet, 
at  times,  the  flash  and   sparkle  of  the 
same  orbs  would  reveal  a  pride,  a  pas- 
sionate earnestness  of  soul  equal  to  the 
depth  of  feeling  they  habitually  betray- 
ed.    Carefully  did  the  anxious  father 
watch  these  indications  of  his  daughter's 
character ;  earnestly  did  he  inculcate  the 
precepts  of  self-control ;  and,  while  sed- 
ulously reviving  his  stores  of  knowledge, 
he  sought  to  guide  that  fiery  instinct 
aright,  by  developing  the  mind  and  im- 
parting to  it  somewhat  of  the  soberness 
of  his  own  judgment  and  experience. 
Well  had  his  efforts  been  repaid;  and 
when,  at  length,  in  a  last  farewell,  he 
strained  his  darling  to  his  bosom  with  a 
eudden  pang  at  leaving  her  thus  alone 
and  unprotected  in  a  world  of  cares  and 
sorrows,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  his 
pious  endeavors  to  fit  that  earnest  yet 
gontle  nature  for  the  trials  and  struggles 
of  earth,  and  the  christian's  hope  beyond, 
had  been  blessed  with  success  ;  as,  with 
a  smile  full  of  confidence  and  love  he 
gently  breathed  his  last  in   Blanche's 
arms. 


IV. 

Few  were  the  poor,  the  sick  and  suffer- 
ing in  the  village  of  B ,  who  knew 

not  the  consolation  of  Blanche's  angelic 
presence,  who  felt  not  the  comfort  of  her 
sweet  toned  voice  in  words  of  sympathy 
and  commiseration,  who  had  not  cause  to 
bless  her  name  for  the  substantial  marks 
of  her  bounty  in  their  afflictions.  And 
often,  when  of  a  summer's  evening  she 
would  take  her  way  across  the  interven- 


ing meadows  toward  the  parsonage  at  the 
eastern  outskirts  of  the  village,  surpris- 
ed by  a  troop  of  joyous  urchins  fresh 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  school-house, 
and  surrounded  with  shouts  of  delight, 
they  would  tease  her  to  sing  to  them,  to 
tell  them  one  of  her  pretty  stories,  or  to 
weave  them  garlands  from  the  meadow 
flowers ;  and,  when,  at  length  escaped 
from  the  importunities  of    these  little 
ones,  she  stood,  radiant  with  the  bloom 
of  exercise,  her  luxuriant  ringlets,  freed 
from  their  bonds  in  the  romp,  falling  in 
picturesque  disorder  about  her  face,  in 
the  garden  of  the  parsonage,  the  good 
old  pastor  would  gaze  upon  her  lovely 
features  with  a  look  full  of  benevolence, 
and  welcome  her  coming  with  a  smile. 
Then  would  she  delight  the  old  man  with 
many  an  affectionate  inquiry  after  his 
plants  and  flowers,  like  so  many  children 
to  him,  and  which  he  watched  and  tended 
with  zealous  care ;  and  he  would  proudly 
show  her  the  luxuriant  growth  his  cu- 
cumber frame  could  scarce  contain,  point 
triumphantly  to  the  dimensions  of  some 
gigantic  melon,  or  count  for  her  the  buds 
of  his  favorite  azalias  or  rhododendron. 
One  of  Blanche's  greatest  delights  was 
in  the  society  and  companionship  of  the 
clergyman  of  B— .     She  loved  to  look 
upon  a  benevolence  so  expansive,  and 
which  shed  its  light  on  all  around,  min- 
istering even  to  the  wants  of  these  hum- 
ble objects  of  his  care  with  a  zeal  and 
tenderness,  the  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  a  kindly  heart.     Here,  too,  she  had 
found,  in  the  greatest  affliction  of  her 
hitherto  unclouded  life,  with  the  sympa- 
thy indispensable  to  her  wounded  heart, 
a  holy  fervor,  that  taught  her  the  duty  of 
pious  resignation  to  the  all-ruling  will ; 
while,  in  the  lesser  cares  and  trials  that 
still  beset,  in  all  its  stages,  our  progress 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  she  had  ever 
found,  in  this  kind  friend,  a  constant  fath- 
erly care  and  watchfulness ;  a  heart  gen- 
tle and  sympathetic  as  her  own,  to  share 
the  burden  of  her  .troubles,  a  mind  firm 
in  its  rectitude  of  purpose,  and  a  spirit  of 
charity  and  love  to  mould  the  waverings 
of  youth  to  the  stern  dictates  of  duty  \<j 
the  gentle  voice  of  timely  admonition. 
And  when  her  fond  and  anxious  parent 
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had,  with  his  dying  breath,  consigned  to 
the  good  old  man  the  dear  treasure  he 
left  behind  him,  the  thousand  ties  of  love 
and  respect  which  bound  her  to  this  sec- 
ond father,  were  hallowed  by  the  memo- 
ry of  the  one  she  had  loTed  best  on  earth. 


V. 


In  the  frequent  visits  to  the  parsonage 

of  B ,  it  was  her  delight  to  make, 

Blanche  had 'yet,  especially  of  late,  be- 
come aware  of  a  sensation,  distasteful  to 
her  frank  and  loyal  nature,  and  arising 
from  a  circumstance,  the  conviction  of 
which,  she,  in  her  general  benevolence  of 
disposition,  almost  refused  to  admit,  in 
her  own  mind.     Frequently,  upon  her 
way  to  and  from  the  parsonage,  she  would 
roddenly  encounter  the  gaunt,  tall  form 
of  Ernest  Moreton,  whose  position  in  the 
&mily  of  her  friend,  the  pastor,  afforded 
him  a  pretext  he  rarely  failed  to  accept 
for  joining  and  accompanying  her  in  the 
nib.   Although  these  meetings  seemed 
at  first  to  be  but  the  result  of  accident, 
jhecoold  not  long  fail  to  perceive  the 
impression  she  had  made.   True,  his  con- 
tact toward  her  was  ever  respectful  and 
nnnderate,  and  yet,  the  knowledge  of 
his  admiration,  joined  with  an  irrepara- 
ble dislike,  and  a  certain  {indefinable 
faad  that  made  her  shrink  from  contact 
with  the  passionate  nature  she  instinc- 
tively divined  beneath  his  cold  and  som- 
bre exterior,  produced  a  feeling  of  con- 
straint, that  usually  disturbed,  at  least 
momentarily,  her  ordinary  tranquillity  of 
miod,  and  induced  her  to  quicken  her 
*teps  toward  her  destination.    Nor  was 
Ernest  alow  to  perceive  these  indications 
of  dislike;  and  often  would  Blanche  shud- 
te,  at  ahe  felt  his  cold  grey  eye  fixed 
upon  her  with  an  expression  of  biting 
tpfcum,  which  belied  the  scrupulous 
tartness  of  his  deportment. 

little  was  known  among  the  good  peo- 
ple of  B— ,  of  the  origin  or  history  of 
fcneet  Moreton,  previous  to  the  time 
▼hen,  many  years  before  his  introduction 
to  the  reader,  he  had,  while  yet  a  lad,  come 
to  settle  among  them  with  their  pastor, 
himself  a  childless  widower,  and  whose 


adopted  son  Ernest  was  reputed  to  be. 
It  was  evident  that  ill-treatment,  neglect, 
or  early  misfortune  had  cast  a  deeper 
gloom  upon  the  naturally  sombre  dispo- 
sition of  the  boy ;  and  the  knowing  ones 
of  the  village  were  wont  to  hint,  with 
sapient  look,  that  his  moody  taciturn 
manner  and  habitual  reserve  were  but 
the  proofs  of  a  currently  whispered  ru- 
mor of  a  dark  stain  upon  his  birth. 

At  the  village  school,  his  gloomy  tem- 
per and  distrustful  mien  procured  him 
the  dislike  of  his  companions ;  while  the 
sickly  pallor  of  his  features  and  the 
spareness  of  his  frame,  the  evidences  of  a 
weakly  constitution,  rendering  impotent 
his  occasional  outbreaks  of  violence,  ex- 
posed him  to  the  merciless  ridicule  so 
unfortunately  common  to  youths,  of  his 
personal  defects.  But  nature,  in  deny- 
ing to  Ernest  the  means  of  defence  by 
physical  force,  had  amply  made  him 
amends,  in  powers  of  dissimulation;  and 
often  was  the  good  pastor  wounded  by 
some  officious  tale  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  him  whom  he  befriended  and 
who  was  the  recipient  of  his  bounty. 


VL 

• 

Foremost  amongst  the  merry  troop  of 
urchins  in  the  village  school  of  B-- — , 
was  the  laughter-loving,  though  frank 
and  generous  Harry  Duval.  Was  plan 
of  sport  or  mischief  set  on  foot,  Harry 
was  leader  of  t^e  band ;  and  many  the 
sharp  rebuke  and  severer  threat  of  pun- 
ishment his  daring  frolics  drew  upon  his 
head.  Yet  who  could  look  upon  those 
upturned  hazel  eyes,  beaming  with  firm 
yet  modest  candor,  that  noble  brow,  sha- 
ded with  wavy  auburn  locks,  where  truth 
itself  seemed  throned,  and  not  admit  the 
plea  of  life  and  health  and  mere  exube- 
rance of  spirits,  against  his  youthful  mis- 
demeanors. Ernest's  deceitful  nature  he 
seemed  to  read  at  a  glance ;  and  never  did 
he  fail  to  lift  the  mask  from  his  specious 
conduct,  even  where  he  deemed  himself 
the  most  secure.  And  thus  there  grew 
and  fostered  in  the  heart  of  Ernest  More- 
ton,  a  hatred  deep  and  bitter,  as  a  nature 
such  as  his  alone  can  know,  of  the  brave, 
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hij£n-spirited,  Harry  Duval.  A  few  years 
previous  to  the  date  of  oar  story,  these 
two  lads  had  quitted  school,  nearly  at  the 
same  time;  and  while  Ernest,  residing 
with  the  pastor,  assists  him  in  the  duties 
of  his  charge  with  a  well-feigned  show  of 
piety  and  truth,  we  now  find  Harry,  led 
by  his  adventurous  spirit  to  the  excite- 
ment of  a  nautical  life,  risen,  at  length, 
through  the  various  grades  of  his  profes- 
sion, to  the  dignity  of  master  of  a  small 
vessel  trading  from  the  neighbouring  port 
to  one  of  the  West  India  islands.  Rumor 
said  that  Blanche  Merrivale  had  never 
been  quite  insensible  to  the  attractions  of 
the  handsome  person  and  gallant  bearing 
of  the  brave  sailor. 

Certain  it  is  that  in  the  frequent  visits 

to  B ,  the  intervals  of  his  sea-faring 

pursuits  allowed,  Harry  Duval  was  ever 
to  be  found  by  Blanche's  side,  in  whose 
gentle  heart  his  marked  tenderness  of 
manner  seemed  to  touch  a  responsive 
chord,  as  she  listened,  the  rising  blush  of 
consciousness  mantling  in  her  cheeks, 
with  heightened  sparkle  of  her  liquid 
eyes,  and  the  light  of  a  congenial  smile 
upon  her  lovely  features,  to  the  welcome 
theme  of  his  soft- whispered  words.  Of- 
ten would  Ernest  Moreton's  pale  face 
flush  and  his  meagre  frame  quiver  with 
bitterness  of  soul,  as  chance  or  officious 
gossip  recalled  to  him  the  dreadful  image 
he  strove  with  agony  to  banish  from  his 
mind,  the  thought  of  which  was  madness. 
His  hated  enemy  of  boyhood,  his  detest- 
ed rival,  loving,  beloved,  and  by  her  on 
whom  all  the  fiery  energy  of  his  soul  had 
concentrated  itself,  in  an  absorbing  pas- 
sion !  And  yet  so  great  was  the  self-con- 
trol, his  habitual  reserve  and  the  sup- 
pression or  concealment  of  his  emotions 
had  taught  Ernest  Moreton,  that  scarce 
any  one  could  guess  the  existence  of  the 
fierce  flame  of  love,  concealed  beneath 
that  cold  and  passive  exterior.  Even 
Blanche  had  never  dreamed  of  the  depth, 
the  intensity,  of  his  passion  for  her,  un- 
til, upon  that  fatal  evening,  in  the  month 
of  May,  18 — ,  on  which  our  tale  begins, 
when,  driven  to  desperation,  by  the  now 
current  report  of  her  engagement  to  Har- 
ry Duval,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  ex- 
pected return,  he  had  ventured  openly  to 


declare  himself;  and  stung  almost  to 
madness  by  her  rejection,  evident  dislike, 
and  the  confirmation  of  his  worst  antici- 
pations, had  dared  to  offer  her  that  insult 
from  which,  as  we  have  seen,  she  found 
a  rescue  in  the  opportune  appearance  of 
her  lover. 


VII. 

All  Harry's  efforts  were  directed  to 
restoring  animation  to  the  unconscious, 
sinking  form  within  his  arms ;  and  as  he 
pressed  his  lips  upon  her  pale  brow  and 
gently  chafed  her  delicate  hands,  be 
sought  to  call  her  back  to  life  in  tones  of 
deepest,  tenderest  emotion.  "Look  up, 
dear  Blanche !  It  is  Harry !  Your  own 
Harry !  Speak  to  me,  my  sweet  love ;" 
and  as,  at  length,  the  first  gleam  of  re- 
turning consciousness  shot  from  beneath 
the  long  soft  lashes  reposing  on  her  pallid 
cheeks,  and  a  languid  smile  of  recogni- 
tion struggled  to  her  lips,  a  thrill  of  joy 
convulsed  his  manly  frame. 

"  Ah  Harry !  ^  and  is  it  you  ?    But  I 
have  had, — a  frightful  dream, — that  bold, 
bad  man !"    —  a  rapid  flush  mounted 
in  her  cheeks,  and  pressing  her  hand 
upon  her  brow,  as  the  memory  of  his  in- 
sult flashed  across  her,  she  instinctively 
closed  her  eyes,  as  in  dread  to  see  again 
his  hated  image.    But  Ernest  was  no 
longer  there ;  leaping  from  the  window, 
while  yet  Harry  was  absorbed  in  his 
efforts  to  revive  the  fainting  girl,  with 
rage,  madness,  desperation  in  his  heart, 
he  had  fled  the  spot:  all  was  silent,  and  the 
gloom    of  evening  gathered    upon  the 
landscape  without.    "  Fear  nothing,  dear- 
est.   'Tie  not  the  first  time  yonder  hound 
has  felt  my  arm.    Too  well  he  knows 
me    again    to    dare     my    resentment. 
But,    come !    dear    Blanche,   think   no 
more  of  him.    I  would  speak  of  youi 
own    sweet    self.      I     burn    to     know 
from  these  dear  lips  I  still  am  loved] 
that  time  and  absence  have  but  served  tc 
knit  more  closely  the  holy  ties  thai  bind 
us." 

"Ah!  Harry,  how  can  I  repay  the* 
this  last,  this  greatest  debt  ?  I  love  thee 
Harry ;  and  see,  this  last  memento  of  i 
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departed  mother,  whose  lore  I  never 
knew,  I  give  it  thee,  Harry,— and  let  the 
precious  relic  be  a  talisman  to  guard  thy 
lore  for  me/'  And  the  fond  girl  taking 
from  her  bosom  a  small  locket,  in  which, 
with  tresses  of  a  darker  shade,  were 
woren  some  shreds  of  her  own  golden 
hair,  placed  it,  with  tearful  eyes,  and  a 
look  radiant  with  confidence  and  love,  in 
his  hands. 

Long  and  earnest  was  the  communion 
of  those  two  fond  and  faithful  souls ;  and 
many  the  mutual  tows  of  fidelity  and 
lore,  exchanged;  and  when,  at  length, 
Harry  declared  that  he  must  leave  her  to 
proceed  on  foot  toward  the  coast,  bidding 
her  reluctantly  farewell;  she  clung  to 
him  with  all  the  desperate  fondness  that 
refoses  to  lose  sight  of  an  object  so  be- 
loTed,— while  repeating,  o'er,  and  o'er, 
her  tenderest  adieux.  When  Blanche 
retired  to  her  chamber,  she  could  still 
perceive  the  manly  form  of  her  lover  re- 
treating in  the  distance ;  until,  lost  to  her 
view,  in  the  darkness  of  a  gathering 
itorm,  she  leaned  pensively  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  gazing  abstractedly  upon 
the  spot  where  he  had  disappeared. 

Was  it  a  presentiment  ?  that  darkened 
with  heavy  shadow  the  brow  of  the  fair 
girl,— as  she  sank  upon  her  knees, — and, 
with  gushing  tears,  poured  out  her  spirit 
in  prayer  for  the  safety  of  her  beloved. 


VIII. 

The  greyish  light  of  early  dawn  was 
;vt  yielding  to  the  still  faint  rays  of  the 
raing  sun,  as  a  form  might  be  discerned 
emerging  from  the  eastern  outskirt  of  the 

Tillage  of  B ,  upon  the  road  fronting 

the  mansion  of  the  Merrivales,  and  pur- 
suing its  way  to  the  rustic  bridge. 

Whoever  the  individual  might  be,  he 
Btmed  at  least  a  light-hearted  fellow 
trough;  as  every  now  and  then  he 
*tatled  a  lively  air  to  beguile  the  tedi- 
tun  of  hit  walk  or  broke  into  some  odd 
matches  of  song. 

Scarce  any  one  of  even  partial  acquain- 
tance with  the  village  of  B ,  or  the 

n*ighboring  seaport  town,  could  have 
kfledto  recognize  in  the  comic  gravity 


of  these  strains  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  honest  Tom  Piper,  the  pedlar, — whose 
monthly  visits  to  these  regions  remote 
from  the  more  polished  life  of  the  thicker 
settled  states,  fraught  with  interest  to 
all  the  members  of  its  community,  were 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  fairer  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants, — whose  willing 
ear,  while  boasting  his  wares  with  an 
astonishing  volubility,  he  still  contrived 
to  regale  with  a  thousand  piquant  little 
tales  of  gossip,  picked  up  in  his  wander* 
ings,  and  with  which  he  never  failed  io 
point  a  moral  of  his  own,  quite  as  in- 
structive, if  not  as  entertaining,  as  the  sto- 
ries he  recounted.  No  wonder  Tom 
found  popularity,  and  the  warmest  wel- 
come amongst  the  gentle  sex  to  whose 
darling  vanities  he  thus  delicately  ca- 
tered, in  affording  them  at  once  the 
latest  novelty  in  shawls,  gowns  or  trin- 
kets, and  the  latest,  most  appropriate 
histories  of  births,  deaths,  marriage,  and 
elopements  in  the  busier  world  from 
whence  he  came.  One  of  honest  Tom's 
greatest  failings,  if  failing  it  could  be 
called,  was  a  propensity  to  talk.  It  was 
thus  that  in  default  of  better  company, 
he  had  contracted  a  habit  of  cheering 
the  loneliness  of  his  solitary  journeys  by 
holding  converse  with  himself.  And 
now  as  he  trudged  along,  his  sturdy 
shoulders  scarce  bowed  beneath  the 
weight  of  his  lightened  pack,  his  coarse 
but  not  unpleasant  features  were  lighted 
by  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  as  he  thus  re- 
called his  successful  transactions  of  the 
preceding  day.  -  "  And  there's  that  blue 
and  white  chinta  I  sold  the  widow 
Brown,  at  one  and  six  the  yard, — and 
cheap  it  was  at  that,  too, — will  bring  me 
in, — let's  see, — the  old  lady  did  press  me 
rather  hard  to  be  sure  to  know  if  the 
colors  was  fast,  and  would'nt  run,  I'se 
warrant,  she'll  find  'em  run  fawt  enough 
in  the  washing  tub." 

"I  managed  that  nicely  though  with 
my  bit  of  a  story,  how  old  Bob  Screw- 
tight  the  miser  was  caught  stealing  eggs, 
as  was  laid  by'  his  own  hen;  which, 
more's  the  pity,  folks  will  be  listening  to 
the  idle  gossip,  as  should  be  minding 
their  bargains,  with  their  eyes  open." 
And  the  smile,  changed  to  a  broad  grin 
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as  lie  inwardly  chuckled  over  his  joke. 

"Well,  and  there's  the  ear-rings  I  sold 
that  sailor  chap  I  come  along  with,  from 
the  coast;  solid  gold,  he  wanted;  and 
solid  the j  are, — barring  a  trifle  of  lead 
filling,  or  so,  on  the  inside.  Pse  warrant 
now,  he'll  be  giving  them  to  the  pretty 
lady  lives  in  the  old  brick  house  up  yon- 
der. Well,  well !  he's  a  likely  chap,  any- 
how, and  though  she  be  as  eweet  spoken 
a  lady  as  ever  I  see,  and  a  pretty  bit  of 
flesh  too,  I  reckon  she's  none  too  good  for 
him  '  a  vartuous  woman's  a  jewel  in  her 
husband's  head ;'  as  is  written  in  the 
book  of  Job's  lamentations  oonsarning 
Potiphar's  wife." 

With  these,  and  other  soliloquies  had 
honest  Tom  proceeded  across  the  bridge 
and  journeyed  some  half  mile  or  more  be- 
yond. And  here  we  will  precede  him,  for 
a  few  moments,  to  a  spot  net  far  distant  on 
the  road,  it  becomes  essential  to  our  story 
to  describe.  Upon  the  right  of  where  the 
road,  deviating  from  its  course  hitherto 
almost  direct,  winds  around  the  base  of  a 
steep  acclivity,  covered  with  a  tangled 
growth  of  underwood  which  towers  above 
it  on  the  other  hand,  there  yawns  a  deep 
and  dark  ravine,  well  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  these  parts  by  the  ominous 
title  of  "Devil's  Gap." 

An  almost  perpendicular  descent  of  at 
least  a  hundred  feet  extends  from  within 
but  a  few  paces  of  the  roadside,  fringed 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  dwarfish  pines  and 
such  sickly  vegetation  as  the  unyielding 
•oil  affords. 

The  precipitous  sides  of  this  gloomy 
chasm  are  studded,  here  and  there,  with 
jutting  shelves  of  rock,  worn  into  gaping 
fissures  by  the  perpetual  ooze  of  hidden 
chalybeate  springs,  whose  waters,  of  a 
sullen  red,  are  gathered  in  an  almost 
stagnant  pool  below.  In  truth  it  was  a 
wild  and  fearful  looking  spot ;  and  one 
which  well  might  lead  the  superstitious 
mind  half  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  many 
terror-stirring  legends  of  witches'  mid- 
night revels  andaevil  spirits'  doings  which 
were  rife  concerning  it. 

Arrived  at  this  spot  our  traveller's  ear 
was  startled  by  the  sudden  croak  of  a 
raven,  perched  amid  the  topmost  branches 
of  a  tree  rooted  in  a  cleft  of  rock  some 


feet  below  the  chasm's  brink.  He  paused, 
casting  a  careless  look  about  him,  as  the 
illomened  bird  slowly  flapped  its  wings 
above  his  head.  Suddenly  he  started, 
and  an  ejaculation  of  surprise  broke 
from  his  lips,  as  he  perceived  the  ground, 
moistened  by  last  night's  storm  trampled 
as  by  many  feet  about  him ;  and  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  dark  stain,  shown  in  strong 
relief  upon  a  tuft  of  yellow  grass  hard  by. 
Stooping  with  hands  upon  his  knees  and 
curiosity  now  fully  roused  more  closely 
to  examine  it, — he  muttered  to  himself,— 
"Something  wrong  here !  I  can't  say  I 
like  the  looks  of  this :  I  guess  I'll  just 
step  for'ard  a  bit  and  try  to  see  what  it 
may  mean."  Following  a  trace  that 
seemed  as  if  some  heavy  body  had  been 
forcibly  dragged  through  the  bushes 
along  the  ground,  he  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  edge  of  the  ravine  and  peer- 
ed anxiously  over  into  the  depth  beneath. 
Oh  God  1  what  horrid  sight  is  this  that 
meets  his  view  ? — there, — half-suspended 
on  a  ledge  of  rook  below, — what  seems,— 
an  outline,  strange,  confused.  It  is!— 
there  is  no  longer  doubt, — a  human 
form; — and,  in  those  soiled  and  torn 
garments,  and  more  than  all, — those 
ghastly  upturned  features, — he  recog- 
nizes the  companion  of  his  yester's  jour- 
ney,— Harry  Duval.  But  last  night  to 
full  of  life,  and  health,  and  joy,  and  now  I 


IX. 

In  the  breakfast  room  of  the  old  house, 
sat  Blanche  Merrivale,  in  company  with 
the  faithful  attendant  who  had  held  her 
in  her  arms  when  a  babe,  and  who  had 
followed  her  father's  fortunes  to  this 
spot :  she  was  pale,  and  the  dark  circles 
beneath  her  eyes  showed  that  bat  little 
sleep  had  visited  them  the  previous  night 
"  I  know  that  it  is  folly,  dear  old  Dorothy," 
she  said,  "but  I  have  felt  all  night  long  a 
deep  depression  I  strive  in  Tain  to 
shake  off,  a  sort  of  instinct, — a  presenti- 
ment of  evil ;  I'll  think  no  more  of  it  I" 
and  she  rose  to  busy  herself  in  the  pre- 
paration for  their  morning's  meal.  At 
this  moment  the  door  was  thrust  violent- 
ly open  and  the  affrighted  figure  of  the 
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pedlar  stood  before  her,  breathless  with 

haste,  and  with  horror  depicted  in  every 

lineament 

With  hands  clasped  uponJier  beating 
heart,  Blanche  gased  upon  his  terror- 
stricken  face.  "What  is  it?  You 
bring  me  news  of,  Harry, — ia  he  sick ! — 
in  danger?  Speak  man! — for  the  lore 
of  Heaven,  tell  me  he  is  safe."  But  ere 
the  name  of  her  beloved  could  pass  his 
trembling  lips,  she  had  read  it  in  his  face. 
It  had  come.  Her  dark  forebodings 
were  changed  to  worse  reality ;  and  si- 
lently she  sank,  crushed  beneath  the 
weight  of  her  overpowering  grief, — un- 
conscious in  the  arms  of  her  attendant. 
Bapidly  sped  the  fearful  news  from 
sooth  to  mouth  throughout  the  village ; 
and  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  occupies  to 
relate,  a  dense  group  of  every  age  and 
sex  was  assembled  upon  the  roadside, 
near  the  centre  of  the  village,  from  whose 
excited  tones  and  gestures  it  was  evident 
the  atrocious  crime  just  brought  to  light 
formed  the  topic  of  discussion. 

Conspicuous  amidst  the  crowd  towered 
the  spare  form  of  Ernest  Moreton,  in. 
whose  animated  voice  and  wilder  ges- 
tures the  most  intense  excitement  was 
apparent,  as  his  vehement  denunciation 
of  the  murderer  rose  above  the  gene- 
ral execration.  Assenting  to  the  propo- 
sition that  they  should  at  once  proceed 
to  the  scene  of  the  calamity,  he  joined  a 
body  of  men,  who,  separating  themselves 
from  the  increasing  throng,  moved  rapid- 
ly forward,  in  the  direction  of  the  "  Devil's 
Gap."  Ere  they  had  reached  the  fatal 
spot,  Kraest,  with  a  hasty  suggestion 
that  the  murderer  might  still  be  lurking 
in  the  neighborhood,  proposed  that  they 
should  search  the  surrounding  woods; 
and  without  awaiting  their  assent,  he 
struck  rapidly  off  from  the  road,  and  was 
lost  to  view  in  the  depths  of  the  forest 
beyond. 

The  greater  number  of  his  companions, 
however,  animated  by  the  fearful  curiosi- 
ty a  spectacle  of  horror  so  frequently  ex- 
cites in  the  uncultivated  mind,  held  their 
onward  course  and  in  a  few  moments 
stood  upon  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

Many  were  the  tears  shed  in  tribute  to 
the  manly  virtues  of  him  so  well  known 


and  beloved,  and  deep  and  bitter  the 
muttered  curses  upon  his  destroyer,  as 
the  mutilated  remains  of  Harry  Duval 
were  borne  slowly  toward  the  village  by 
some  of  these  rough,  warm-hearted  men, 
whilst  those  remaining  separated  into 
parties  of  two  or  three,  and  anxiously  ex- 
plored every  nook  and  recess  of  the  sur- 
rounding thicket. 

The  day  was  far  advanoed  when  they 
returned,  weary  and  depressed  in  spirit, 
to  their  homes.  Long  and  diligently 
had  they  searched,  but  not  a  single 
trace  of  the  murderer  was  to  be  found : 
not  a  circumstance  had  come  to  light 
which  might  lead  to  his  identification, 
save  that  it  was  evident  the  deceased  had 
met  his  death  by  a  dastardly  stroke  from 
the  rear ;  his  skull  being  fractured  by  re- 
peated blows,  and  that  the  instrument* 
with  which  the  wound  had  been  inflicted, 
a  heavy  knotted  club,  with  the  victim's 
blood  still  fresh  upon  it,  had  been  found 
nearby. 

It  was  apparent,  too,  that  he  who  did 
the  deed,  to  procure  this  formidable 
weapon,  had  been  obliged  partly  to 
wrench  it  from  a  stout  sapling,  close  by 
the  roadside,  having  in  the  attempt  to 
out  it,  broken  his  knife,  ere  it  was 
severed  from  the  stalk,  where  a  fragment 
of  the  blade  was  found  still  fixed  in  the 
hard  unyielding  wood. 

Naught  beside  this  trifling  fact  appear- 
ed which  might  lead  to  the  detection  of 
the  criminal.  Well  might  he  deem  him- 
self secure.  No  living  eye  had  seen — no 
tongue  was  there  to  tell  who  did  the 
deed.  But  the  all-seeing  Providence 
was  witness  of  the  crime,  in  whose  in- 
scrutable ways,  trifles  the  lightest,  most 
unimportant,  become  the  instruments  of 
its  unwavering  justice. 


X. 


The  almost  unremitting  syncope  of 
Blanche,  from  the  first  moment  she 
guessed  the  fatal  truth,  yielded  at  length 
only  to  the  wild  delirium  of  fever. 
Nothing  of  import  could  be  gathered 
from  her  incoherent  ravings,  relative  to 
the  visit  of  her  lover  the  preceding  day, 
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which  had  now  become  generally  known ; 
and  finally,  her  physician  forbade  all 
questioning  for  the  present  as  her  frail 
life  trembled,  suspended  by  a  thread. 
None  approached  her  bedside  but  him- 
self, old  Dorothy  and  the  pastor,  upon 
whose  name  she  would  frequently  call  in 
tones  of  entreaty  the  most  heart-rending, 
for  protection  from  some  frightful,  im- 
pending danger. 

The  affliction  of  the  good  old  man 
knew  no  bounds,  as  he  looked  upon  the 
angry  fever-flush  upon  her  wan  and 
sunken  cheeks,  and  beheld  the  wonted 
gentle  light  of  those  sweet  eyes  quenched 
in  the  fire  of  delirium ;  and  it  needed  all 
his  Christian  resignation  and  pious  fer- 
vour of  soul,  to  reconcile  within  his  mind 
the  tortures  of  that  fair  and  innocent 
creature,  to  man's  imperfect  conception 
of  God's  infallible  justice.  Weeks  had 
passed.  Conjecture  as  to  the  cause  and 
perpetrator  of  the  atrocious  crime  had 
almost  wearied  itself  out ;  and  the  tem- 
porary gloom,  cast  upon  the  little  com- 
munity of  B ,  by  the  sad  event,  had 

gradually  yielded  to  the  cares  and  avoca- 
tions of  every- day  life. 

Blanche  still  hovered  between  life  and 
death ;  while  in  the  circle  at  the  parson- 
age no  change  could  be  observed,  save 
that  amidst  the  furrows  time  had  made 
upon  the  brow  of  the  kind  pastor  there 
might  be  traced  a  deeper  line  of  eare ; 
and  that  upon  the  sombre  features  of 
Ernest  Horeton  a  heavier  gloom  had  set- 
tled, whioh  might  perhaps  be  but  the 
result  of  the  profound  feeling  he  betrayed 
in  his  frequent  anxious  inquiries  concern- 
ing Blanche's  state.  For  hours  would 
Ernest  sit  at  his  chamber  window, 
opening  upon  the  garden  of  the  par- 
sonage, his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the 
ground  beneath,  and  the  workings  of 
his  countenance  betraying  the  fearful 
emotion  of  his  soul.  Strange  and  mys- 
terious indeed  is  the  infatuation  which 
attaches  to  the  commission  of  crime ;  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  very  instinct  of 
self-preservation  implanted  in  the  mind 
of  man  by  an  allwise  Providence,  in  a 
nature  thus  perverted,  becomes  the 
surest  means  and  instrument  of  his  de- 
tection and  punishment.    It  is  thus  we 


find  the  criminal  so  often  self-accused  by 
an  act  of  folly  the  meanest  intellect 
might  have  taught  him  to  avoid. 


XI. 

One  evening,  not  long  after  the  fatal 
occurrence  we  have  related,  the  garden- 
er, at  the  parsonage  of  B ,  seeking 

some  richer  soil  wherewith  to  surround 
his  drooping  plants,  attacked,  spade  in 
hand,  a  certain  mound  of  earth  which 
had  long  accumulated,  unremarked,  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  rear  of  the  home 
with  the  garden  wall.    Shovel  full  after 
shovel  full  was  thrown  out ;  until,  about 
to  pause  from  his  labor,  he  thrust  bis 
spade  for  the  last  time  into  the  soil.    As 
he  did  so,  his  ear  caught  the  harsh  sound 
of  the  iron,  as  it  grated  against  some  hard 
object  in  the  ground,  which  was  present- 
ly brought  to  light.      A  low  muttered 
ejaculation  of  surprise,  escaped  him,  as, 
stooping,  he  raised  it  to  examine  it  in  his 
hand ;  partially  enveloped  in  a  shred  of 
coarse  grey  cloth, — and,  whose  sparkle 
had  attracted  his  attention  on  the  ground, 
was  fi  small  golden  locket,  containing  some 
tresses  of  hair,  differing  in  shade,  togeth- 
er with  the  buck's  horn  handle  of  a  stout 
clasp  knife,  whose  shattered  blade  still 
open  protruded  from  the  haft    Arrived 
but  recently  in  the  village,  this  discovery, 
though  it  certainly  surprised,  excited  in 
him  no  suspicion  of  the  truth,  as,  care- 
fully bestowing  the  articles  about  his  per- 
son, he  now  prepared,  the  setting  sun 
warning  him  he  might  quit  his  labors,  to 
return  to  his  home  just  beyond  the  vil- 
lage.   Early  on  the  morrow  he  resolved 
to  communicate  the  circumstance  to  bis 
employer,  now  absent,  on  a  distant  visit 
to  a  sick  parishioner.    As  he  turned  to 
leave  the  spot,  he  saw  not  the  vision  of  a 
pallid  face  with  features  distorted  by  hor- 
ror, which  soon  vanished  from  the  win- 
dow overhead. 


Knock !  Knock  1  There  was  no  reply; 
all  was  still  and  silent  as  the  grave  in 
that  chamber.     Break  down  the  door, 
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tome  one  said.  With  a  sturdy  push  from 
the  powerful  shoulder  of  him  who  stood 
nearest,  the  feeble  fastenings  gave  way, 
and  they  were  in  the  room.  It  was  va- 
cant Ernest  Moreton  was  gone— gone 
forever.  Late  in  the  preceding  night,  a 
ship  had  sailed  from  the  neighbouring 

port  of for  distant  climes ;  she  was 

ne?er  heard  of  more.  Had  the  curse  of 
Gain  fallen  on  all  on  board  ?  Or  does  the 
murderer  still  wander  in  foreign  lands, 
far  from  his  country  and  his  village 
home,  an  outcast  among  men — with  the 
seal  of  God's  displeasure  set  upon  his 
brow? 


xn. 

Some  two  years  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  aid  event  we  have  related,  the  writer 
of  this  sketch  was  strolling  slowly  through 
the  picturesque  little  church  yard  of  the 

village  of  B ,  when  he  was  startled, 

in  an  abrupt  turn  of  the  pathway,  by 
ooming  suddenly  upon  what  seemed  a  fe- 
male figure  seated  upon  a  mound  of  earth, 
whose  flattened  surface  wore  the  aspect 
of  a  grave  long  made;  and  at  whose 
head  some  kind  hands  had  reared  a  sim- 
ple wooden  tablet,  where  might  be  dis- 
cerned, in  characters  almost  time-effaced, 
the  name  of  him  who  slept  beneath.  Her 
hair,  hungfog  in  wild  disorder  about  a 
face  where  traces  of  youthful  beauty  still 
lingered  blended  with  the  lines  of  deep 
abiding  melancholy,  evidences  or  a  heart 
old  in  afflictions,  was  fantastically  decked 


with  wild  flowers  she  had  gathered,  and 
from  more  of  which,  bestrewed  upon  her 
lap,  she  seemed  busily  employed  in  weav- 
ing a  wreath  or  garland  to  replace  the 
withered  one  beside  her.  When  accost- 
ed, she  mildly  raised  her  large  blue  eyes, 
with  that  vacant  stare  so  painful  to  be- 
hold, where  the  light  of  intellect  was 
quenched,  a  look  of  hopeless  idiocy — as, 
humming  with  low  sweet  voice  a  plain- 
tive air,  she  again  resumed,  without  re- 
ply, her  occupation. 

In  answer  to  some  inquiries  addressed, 
on  leaving  the  church  yard,  to  a  labour- 
ing man  who  chanced  to  pass  that  way : 

"  Oh !  sir/'  he  replied,  "  it  must  have 
been  the  crazy  girl  who  lives  up  yonder 
with  the  parson  you  saw.  She  be  harm- 
less, sir,  quite  innocent.  The  children 
of  the  village  be  powerful  fond  of  her — 
she  sings  'em  songs,  and  shows  them 
where  the  flowers  and  the  berries  do 
grow,  and  she  be  very  gentle  like  with 
them.  They  do  tell  a  story  of  how  her 
lover — him  as  she  was  to  marry,  sir — was 
murdered  down  yonder  by  Devil's  Gap; 
She's  never  been  right  in  her  mind  since 
I  reckon.  I  ha'nt  been  long  in  these 
parts  and  ca'nt  say  I  knows  much  on  it. 
You're  welcome,  sir.    Good  day,  sir." 

Poor  Blanche !  No  more  shall  sorrow 
wring  that  seared  and  blighted  heart. 
Safe  at  length, 

u  As  the  bird  to  its  sheltering  nest, 
When  the  storm  on  the  bills  it  abroad, 

So  her  spirit  hath  flown  from  this  world  of  un- 
rest, 
To  repose  on  the  bosom  of  God." 


<■  ■  ■  » 
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MARGARET  AND  FAUST. 


FROM  TBI  GlRMAX  OF  GOITHR. 


(Sung  by  Margaret  before  her  acquaintance  with  Faust.) 


*  There  was  a  king  in  Thule, 
All  true  until  the  grave, 
To  whom  his  lover  dying, 
A  golden  beaker  gave. 

Naught  unto  him  was  dearer, 
He  drained  it  every  feast ; 

Tears  filled  his  eyes  whenever 
His  lips  the  beaker  pressed. 

The  time  to  die  approaching, 
His  realm  he  rendered  up, 

All  on  his  heir  bestowing, 
But  not  the  golden  cup. 


There  in  his  hall  ancestral, 

His  castle  by  the  sea, 
With  many  knights  around  him, 

At  royal  feast  was  he. 

Then  rose  the  aged  drinker, 
And  quaffed  the  lifeful  wine, 

And  threw  the  holy  beaker 
Down  in  the  ocean  brine. 

He  saw  it  plunging,  filling, 
Deep  sinking  down  the  main ; 

Light  sank  from  out  his  vision, 
He  drank  no  more  again. 


(Sung  by  Margaret  after  her  acquaintance  with  Faust.) 


My  heart  is  sad, 
My  peace  is  o'er, 

I  find  it  not, 
No  more,  no  more. 

'Tis  like  the  grave, 
When  he  is  gone, 

And  all  to  me 
Is  bitter  and  lone. 


His  noble  walk, 
His  noble  height, 

His  lips,  his  smile, 
His  eyes'  sweet  light. 

His  silver  voice, 
Sweet  magio  bliss  1 

His  hand's  warm  grasp, 
And  ah  I  his  kiss  I 


And  my  poor  head 
Is  turned  and  tossed, 

And  my  poor  wits 
Are  crazed  and  lost. 


My  heart  is  heavy, 
My  peace  is  o'er, 

I  find  it  never, 
And  never  more. 


My  heart  is  sad, 
My  peace  is  o'er, 

I  find  it  not, 
No  more,  no  more. 

Beside  my  window 
I  look  for  him, 

And  forth  I  wander, 
And  only  for  him. 


My  aching  bosom ! 

I  yearn  in  pain, 
Ah !  could  I  bring  him 

To  me  again  I 

And  kiss  htm  ever 

As  I  would  kiss, 
And  under  his  kisses 

Should  sink  in  bliss  I 

0.  P. 
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There  are  a  thousand  felicities  of  ex- 
pression and  pet  phrases  constantly 
employed  by  us  in  ordinary  conversation 
or  in  writing,  which  we  should  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  attributing  to  the 
rightful  author,  and  which,  if  we  ever 
think  of  crediting  the  source  wherefrom 
they  were  derived,  are  nine  times  out  of 
ten  ascribed  to  a  wrong  one.  A  capital 
little  volume  has  just  been  published  by 
John  Bartlett  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  enti- 
tled "A  Collection  of  Familiar  Quota- 
tions," the  object  of  whioh  is  to  fix  the  pa- 
ternity of  most  of-  these  "household 
words"  and  to  restore  "to  the  temples  of 
poetry  the  many  beautiful  fragments 
which  have  been  stolen  from  them,  and 
built  into  the  heavy  walls  of  prose."  A 
pleasant  article  may  be  made  up  of  the 
materials  here  collected  together,  in 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  note 
numerous  thoughts  and  fancies  now  be- 
come common  property,  whose  original  is 
either  quite  unknown  or  is  erroneously 
imputed.  We  have  neither  time  nor 
space  to  perform  such  an  agreeable  labour 
here,  but  we  are  reminded  by  the  volume 
itself  of  a  diligent  search,  that  has  been 
going  on,  for  some  time,  among  a  few 
literary  friends  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
well-known  line 

Tempera  mvtantvr  et  nee  mutamur  in  Wis. 

After  an  unsuccessful  range  over  the 
fields  of  the  Latin  Classics,  it  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  learned  sportsmen  that  the 
game,  if  ever  found,  would  be  detected 
lurking  in  the  thickets  of  the  monkish 
Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  one  of 
them  was  upon  the  eve  of  addressing  a 
line  of  inquiry  to  the  Editor  of  Notes  and 
Queries,  (The  "Bell's  life"  of  Belles  Let- 
trts)  when  a  Professor  not  far  off  suggested 
the  probable  authorship  of  the  line  upon 
data  which  we  shall,  for  the  present,  con- 
sider satisfactory. 

In  a  note  to  Rogef  s  Thesaurus  it  is 
stated  that  this  line  is  the  property  of  a 


German  Poet,  Matthias  Borbonius  who 
credits  it  to  Lotharius  I.  This  is  done, 
says  the' note,  on  the  authority  of  Profes- 
sor Lincoln  of  Brown  University. 

The  Emperor  Lotharius  died  Sep- 
tember 28th,  855.  If  he  be  the  author  of 
the  above  line,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
originally 


1  Omnia  mutantur,  not  et 


in  ui»: 


it  has  claims  to  a  pretty  fair  antiquity. 

By  the  way,  of  this  Lotharius,  who 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  respects 
the  prototype  of  succeeding '  gallant,  gay 
Lotharios/  a  story  is  told  that  a  very 
few  days  before  his  death  he  retired  from 
royalty  to  the  Monastery  of  Pram  in  Ar- 
dennes, where  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age 
and  the  15th  of  his  reign  he  gave  up  the 
ghost,  whereupon  he  was  enrolled  among 
the  saints  of  the  order  of  Adhemar,  and 
that  the  good  and  bad  angels  had  a 
struggle  for  him  after  his  death.  The 
former  gained  the  victory  and  took  him 
to  themselves,  saying  to  the  Demons,  "we 
relinquish  the  Emperor  to  you,  but  we 
will  carry  off  the  Monk." 

It  is  but  just  to  add  that  Father  Lon- 
gueval  declares  this  story  was  inserted 
to  establish  his  profession  of  religion,  of 
which  however  no  such  proof  was  ne- 
cessary. 


In  an  appreciative  critique  of  Mrs. 
Ritchie's  "Mimic  Life,"  published  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Boston  Trans* 
eript,  the  writer  corrects  a  prevailing  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  identity  of  Stella, 
whose  bright  and  brief  career  is  so  touch- 
ingly  drawn  in  the  volume.  To  give  a 
wider  publicity  to  this  correction,  we 
transfer  to  our  pages  the  Transcript? s  re- 
marks— 

How  much  soever  the  adjective  which 
makes  the  title  of  this  work  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  character  of  the  narra- 
tive imbodied  in  the  volume,  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  "mimic"  in  the  pathos 
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with  which  each  story  is  imbued.  Here 
every  touch  is  genuine — the  stamp  of 
truth  seems  affixed  to  every  page.  The 
heart  kindles  with  a  fresh  warmth  at 
each  pathetic  incident,  and  the  tear  comes 
spontaneously  into  the  eye.  Although 
the  work  before  us  may  not  excite  the 
same  kind  of  interest  as  the  "  Autobiog- 
raphy" of  Mrs.  Mowatt,  which  every  one 
read  because  of  a  deep  regard  for  the 
woman  as  well  as  the  actress,  it  will 
doubtless  gain  the  good  will  of  another 
class  of  readers.  The  young  will  find  in 
it  a  succession  of  tales  as  bewitching  as 
any  work  of  pure  fiction,  drawn,  as  the 
author  tells  us,  "out  of  the  many-colored 
webs  of  life" — a  life  not  familiar  to  the 
many,  however — and  which  these  fresh 
and  graphic  stories  depict  with  peculiar 
intensity.  Their  morale  is  self-evident. 
In  all  her  life,  the  author's  aims,  whether 
individual  or  general,  have  been  high  and 
lofty  ones.  We  could  not  expect  from 
her  pen  anything  that  would  not  "point 
amoral"  as  well  as  "adorn  a  tale."  Some 
critics,  writing  of  this  new  work,  have 
tried  to  make  out  that  the  authoress  has 
portrayed- herself  in  "  Stella,"  presuming 
to  add  that  the  terrible  close  of  her  ca- 
reer was  unnatural  We  have  it  from 
the  very  best  authority  that  "  Stella"  was 
the  younger  sister  of  a  well-known  tra- 
gedian, a  valued  friend  of  Mrs.  Mowatt. 
She  made  her  appearance  upon  the  stage 
one  year  after  trie  latter ;  and,  in  spite  of 
her  brother's  opposition,  she  played  six 
or  seven  nights-— became  insane  through 
the  effects  of  excitement,  and  died  of 
brain  fever,  after  a  few  days'  illness. 
Some  of  the  less  marked  incidents  intro- 
duced into  her  career  appeared  in  the  life 
of  Mrs.  M.,  and  of  course  are  given  to 
perfect  a  story  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  incomplete  in  the  pages  of  a 
narrative  publication.  This  proper  cor- 
rection we  have  thought  due  to  the  au- 
thor, and  we  doubt  not  that  the  facts  as 
they  are  will  be  read  with  added  interest 
from  this  "brief  statement.  There  is  much 
to  entertain  in  these  scenes  of  "  Mimic 
Life,"  and  more  that  should  make  one 
ponder  over  the  checkered  scenes  of  a  ca- 
reer which,  more  than  any  other,  is  "  a 
mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together." 


While  the  newspaper  press  of  England 
and  the  United  States  are  indulging  in 
angry  paragraphs  connected  with  the 
present  diplomatic  imbroglio  between  the 
two  countries,  which  we  hope  and  believe 
will  speedily  be  terminated,  it  is  cheer- 
ing to  hear  the  voice  of  literature  raised 


in  lofty  remonstrance  against  war.  The 
London  Aihenceum,  in  the  course  of  a 
critical  notice  of  the  late  work  of  Mr.  E. 
G-  Squier,  holds  this  eloquent  language : 

War  with  the  United  States !  The  idea 
of  such  a  war  is  incredible.  If  there  be 
in  the  catalogue  of  mortal  calamities  a 
"worse  than  Civil  War,"  it  is  such  a  con- 
flict &8  might  arise  between  America  and 
England.  A  civil  war  has  generally  some 
basis  in  reason.  Some  grand  principle  is 
at  stake.  The  sword  is  drawn  in  defence 
of  freedom — in  defence  of  property — in 
defence  of  religion.  As  in  our  own  oivil 
war,  a  certain  degree  of  romance,  of  chival- 
ry and  of  intellectual  activity,  often  springs 
from  the  conflict,  and  flourishes  after  its 
close— the  blossom  and  the  fruit  of  a 
splendid  and  deadly  contest  But  a  war 
against  America  would  have  no  single 
redeeming  point.  There  is  not — and 
there  never  ought  to  be — any  real  ground 
of  quarrel  with  the  United  States.  The 
interests  of  the  two  countries  are  identi- 
cal. Their  moral  principles  are  the  same. 
They  have  neither  a  language  to  separate 
nor  a  religion  to  estrange  them.  The 
same  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  their 
people.  They  have  a  common  history — 
a  common  literature — a  common  tradi- 
tion. They  possess  the  same  Bible.  They 
read  the  same  Shakespeare  and  the  same 
Milton.  Blake  conquered  and  Cromwell 
ruled  for  both.  They  have  an  equal  in- 
terest in  Raleigh,  in  V  ane,  and  in  Penn. 
Nay,  their  present  state  is  as  inseparable 
as  their  past  They  still  live  by  the  light 
of  the  same  old  Saxon  laws.  They  still 
drink  at  the  same  intellectual  fountains, 
regardless  whether  the  springs  lie  on  the 
Eastern  or  the  Western  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic. Irving,  Bryant,  Bancroft,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow  are  admired  with  as 
warm  an  affection  in  England  as  are 
Thackeray,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Jerrold, 
and  Macaulay  in  America.  A  war  be- 
tween England  and  America  would  be  a 
war  of  brothers — a  war  of  friend  against 
friend.  It  would  be  a  war  against  the 
affinities  of  race,  against  the  unity  of  re- 
ligion, against  the  interchanges  of  trade. 
It  would  be  a  war  in  favor  of  barbarism, 

Eiracy,  restriction — a  war  against  the 
ounties  of  Nature,  the  enterprises  of 
genius,  the  advances  of  civilization.  Such 
a  war  would  bring  sorrow  into  every  An- 
glo-Saxon home  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  a  feeling  of  shame  and  humiliation 
into  every  Anglo-Saxon  heart,  in  what- 
ever quarter  of  the  globe  it  beats.  Such 
a  war  would  close  the  gospel  for  nearly 
half  the  Christian  world! 


_i 
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We  hare  been  painod  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Robert  Henry,  D.  D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature  in  South  Car- 
olina College.  Dr.  Henry  was  one  of  the 
most  ehining  ornaments  of  literature  in 
the  South,  had  been  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review, 
and,  had  he  lived,  would  have  lent  the 
valuable  assistance  of  his  pen  to  the  Met- 
senger,  as  we  had  been  induced  to  hope, 
daring  the  present  year.  A  native  of 
Charleston,  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  South  Carolina,  whose  moral 
and  intellectual  advancement  few  men 
hare  done  more  to  promote  than  Dr.  Hen- 
ry. A  writer  in  the  Columbia  South  Car- 
dinian  thus  speaks  of  the  serene  close  of 
his  career — 

Dr.  Henry  was  permitted  to  oolebrate 
the  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  of  the 
College,  in  December,  1854.  All  who 
were  his  colleagues  when  he  was  elected 
Professor,  had  been  called  away.  He 
still  lived-— a  link  connecting  the  present 
with  the  past.  The  life  of  this  great  man 
drew  rapidly  to  a  close.  Infirmities  of 
age  pressed  wearily  upon  his  frame, 
weakened  by  years  of  laborious  study. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  this  month,  (Feb- 
ruary,) he  was  attacked  by  disease.  Med- 
ical skill,  aided  by  devoted  attention, 
seemed  to  have  averted  the  attack  ;  but 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  he  suddenly 
eeased  to  live.  His  transition  from  life 
to  death  was  so  calm  and  gentle  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  to  those  who  stood 
around  him. 

"So  fades  a  summer  cloud  away, 
So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er, 

So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 
So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore.'* 


Apropos  of  the  article  on  the  "  Philos- 
ophy of  Dress/'  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pendleton, 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Messenger, 
we  give  the  following  pithy  advice  touch- 
ing apparel  which  may  be  found  in  a  very 
rare  work,  entitled  "Miscellanea,"  by 


John  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  died 
about  two  centuries  ago.  It  reads  like  an 
extract  from  one  of  Lord  Bacon's  Essays. 
Says  the  Bishop — 

In  thy  apparel  avoid  profuseness,  sin- 
gularity ana  gaudiness ;  let  it  be  decent, 
and  suited  to  the  quality  of  thy  place  and 
purse.  Too  much  punctuality,  and  too 
much  morosity,  are  tne  extremes  of  pride. 
Be  neither  too  early  in  the  fashion,  nor 
too  precisely  in  it.  What  custom  hath 
civilised  hath  become  decent ;  until  then 
it  was  ridiculous.    Where  the  eye  is  the 

a,  thy  apparel  is  the  evidence:  the 
j  is  the  shell  of  the  soul,  apparel  is 
the  husk  of  that  shell;  and  the  husk  will 
often  tell  you  what  the  kernel  is.  Sel- 
dom doth  solid  wisdom  dwell  under  fan- 
tastic apparel ;  neither  will  the  pantaloon 
fancy  be  immured  within  the  walls  of 
grave  habit.  The  fool  is  known  by  his 
pied  coat 


A  correspondent  with  a  pleasant  facili- 
ty of  rhyming  sends  us  the  following  par- 
aphrase, in  publishing  which  we  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  adopting  the  artistic 
criticism  it  contains. 

HORACE  IN   WASHINGTON. 

Book  I.,  Ode  38. 
Persicos  oris,  puert  mpparatm: 

William,  I  hate  Sif  nor  Persico's  statue,* 
So  wanting  in  grace  and  feminine  modesty 

This  is  not  the  woman  that's  likely  to  catch  you. 
Is  a  thing  that  is  perfectly  plain  to  the  oddest 
eye. 

Tell  me  no  longer  of  grottoes  and  bowers, 
Which  myrtles  and  festoons   of  roses  sur 
round, 

My  song  has  no  verse  for  the  loveliest  flowers, 
If  worn  by  a  nymph  with  her  girdle  unbound. 

Oh !  where  is  that  genuine  puritan  hate, 
And  old  English  scorn  of  these  Paphian  nu- 
dities f 

The  true  resolutions  of  Ninety-Eight 
Against  all  foreign  ajtistksi  crudities  T 

C. 


The  Indian  woman  on  the  East  front  of  the  Capitol. 


JSatitM  of  3fa  SEfDtb. 


lUosin:  or  SkOchtt  of 
Ha  II.  TramMbUtd  from 
York:  D. Applaton 4. Co. 

orris,  97  Main  Street. 


tlbor  it  nut  in  Germany  at 

it  elms  or  airy  structure! 
name  of  (be   country  of 

Ibat  iu  pleasant  circle  of 
ting  father,  pioua  old  mc- 

aisters  and  rapid,  rollick- 


Madrid 
id  hi. 


be,  lbs 

■  a  most  agreeable  i 
i  Spanish  capital,  an 
e  by  the  tide  of  the 
Peninsular  interest,  ' 
I  of  law  year.,  froi 
d.  Borrow,  Wallis  and  oth- 


to  some  extent,  the  truth  of  history  ao  grouty 
perverted  and  outraged  by  tbe  absurd  tisane  of 
jnTeniioni  recently  given  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Abbott :  «•  >*y,  to  some  extent,  by  whkb  we 
mean  thai  aa  scarcely  more  than  one  in  twenty 
of  those  who  read  Mr.  Abbott' ■  romance  will 
probably  purchate  theae  volume*,  the  real  char- 
acter of  Napoleon,  aa  herein  akelched  out  by 
hia  own  hand,  will  only  be  known  to  tbe  few. 
While  bii  idealised  portraiture  a*  drawn  by  Mr- 
Abbott  will  continue  to  Hand  with  the  many  tor 
tbe  genuine  peraonage.  We  can  onlj  regret 
that,  a*  fiction  ia  alwaya  mora  attractive  to  the 
general  reader  than  fact,  and  *■  pictorial  inl- 
uinee,  full  of  battles  and  pageanta  and  palacei 
in  wood  engraving,  are  mure  popular  then  the 
cold,dry  text  of  unembellished  correspondence, 
Mr.  Abbolt'a  Life  will  continue  to  eel]  largely, 

tain  but  a  narrow  circulation.     Wboetei 


i  a  gen 


Jely- 


any  ct 

it— be  baa  an  eye  lor  tbe 
he  opera  and  never  fails  to 
le  on  the  promenade— be 
laat  revolution  or  the  new- 

from  queetiooa  of  govern- 
utnida ration  of  a  bull-fight 
u  it  ii  delightful.  Heien 
■ampion  of  laabella  11.  and 
e  ultimate  regeneration  of 
and  tbe  revival  of  tbe  an- 

Castilian  dominion.     But 

democratic  institution!  aa 
ice  Trout  the  present  eclipae 
karcliy  that  Spain  mual  re- 
ndor;  elle*M,weareledlo 

opinion  from  bia  endoraa- 
cerlain  Hadridlcnoi  whom 
>.  The  politics,  however, 
he  value  of  the  book  liea  in 
lion  of  life  and  manners  at 


.  Connuroircuctor  Na- 
ts with  his  BnoTHIK  Jo- 
King  of  Spain.  In  Two 
fork:  D.  Applelon  dr.  Co. 
dorria,97  Main  Street. 


.a  of  Ne- 


wjtb  the  hard  aelSahneaa  they  display,  the  un- 
scrupulous nature  of  tbe  man  and  hia  moral  de- 
formity wban  divested  of  the  outer  seeming  of 
patriotism  which  he  wean,  in  Mr.  Abbott's 
pagea,  lika  the  imperial  ermine.  If  sucb  a 
thing  be  possible,  the  reader  will  also  gather 
from  theae  letters  a  higher  admiration  for  the 
immense  reeouroee  of  tbat  versatile  and  power- 
ful mind,  and  the  almost  superhuman  endurance 
of  labour  displayed  by  tbat  remarkable  body— 
wbile  of  Joseph,  aa  ha  appears  in  the  conee- 
pondence,  there  are  manileetattuoe  of  grant  anu- 
ability  of  character  which  lead  ua  to  regard  bim 
with  increased  kindneaa  and  respect. 

Sa-LiCTiom  from  tie  rVriUmfi  of  WaltM. 
SlVAGI  LiNDOFl,  Editrdby  Gko.  STIKJtir 
Hilliud.  Boston:  Ticknor  end  Fields.  ISM. 
[Prom  James  Woodhouae,  137  Main  Street. 

Tns  accomplished  editor  of  this  plauanllit- 

ical  remarks,  the  author  of  "Pericles  and  Ai- 

can  reading  pubUc.  Laudor  baa  long  been  re- 
cognised  aa  a  powerful  and  original  thinker,  but 
he  has  mnniHated  too  bold  a  disdain  of  the  con- 
ventional isms  of  aociely,  and  ia  witbal  too 
etrongly  tinctured  with  prejudice  to  be  a  pope- 
tar  writer.  The  greater  portion  of  his  composi- 
tion have  been  cast  in  the  form  of  Imaginary 
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wut  of  success  in  his  imp  a  ted  dialogue  be- 
tween Milton  and  Cowley,  in  which  the  old  per 
ett  talk  in  the  favorite  antithetical  •train  of  the 
writer  himself;  and  we  know  at  once  that  it  U  the 
modem  essayist  who  ia  speaking  to  ua  in  du- 
plicate. Landor  has  caught  moat  happily,  in 
almost  every  instance,  the  tone  of  the  person- 
age whom  he  imitates,  and  the  reader,  who  had 
new  become  acquainted  with  his  writings, 
might  take  op  Mr.  Hillard'a  compilation  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  title,  suppose  that 
he  was  in  reality  running  over  exoerpta  from 
toe  elastics.  The  volume  ia  beautifully  print- 
ed in  quaint  antique  type,  and  upon  the  firm, 
delicately-tinted  paper  uniformly  employed  by 
the  tasteful  publishers. 

Hon  Service.  A  Mavual.  By  William 
Bacos  Steters,  D.  D.  Philadelphia :  Pub- 
lished by  E.  H.  Butler  cV  Co.  1856.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Aa  exquisitely  printed  devotional  volume, 
costaining  forms  of  prayer  and  original  sermons 
for  the  use  of  families  debarred  the  privilege  of 
regular  attendance  upon  divine  worship  at 
church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens,  the  euthor,  is 
en  eminent  Episcopal  olergyman  whose  name 
will  be  a  sufficient  assurance  of  the  orthodoxy 
and  ensellence  of  this  religious  manual  to  all 
who  are  within  the  pale  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion with  him--ouceide  of  that  communion  it  ie 
probable  the  work  will  have  but  a  limited  ac- 
ceptance. We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the 
taite  displayed  in  the  externals  of  the  volume— 
its  clear  typography,  firm  white  paper  and 
handsome  binding  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 


Boies  ajtd  Ballads  of  ike  Revolution.  With 
iVoies  and  Illustrations.  By  Frank  Moorr. 
New  York:  D.  Apple-ton  6t  Company.  1856. 
[From  James  Woodhouse,  157  Main  Street. 

Few  of  the  lyrical  effusions  comprised  in  this 
work  are  remarkable  for  poetic  excellence,  but 
they  are  fragrant  of  Revolutionary  patriotism, 
and  have  about  them  the  ring  of  true  metal.  In- 
terspersed with  the  songs  of  the  rebels,  are 
•quibe  in  rhyme  from  verse-making  officers  of 
'his  Majesty's  Forces  in  North  America"  in 
ridicule  of  the  cause— the  moot  remarkable  of 
which  is  perhaps  the  Cow-Chace  of  Major  An- 
ue.  Ballads  are  valuable  leaves  of  history,  aa 
Lillibollero  and  the  Marseillaise  sufficiently 
prove,  end  regarded  only  aa  a  contribution  to 
oar  historical  literature,  Mr.  Moore's  book  is,  in 
the  highest  degree,  acceptable. 


Sacra,  but  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject  de- 
manding for  it  a  wider  circulation  than  could  be 
given  to  it  in  that  periodical,  Professor  Dana 
has  caused  en  edition  to  be  issued  in  pamphlet 
form. 

We  beg  also  to  offer  our  acknowledgments  to 
Messrs.  Miller  6c  Melton  of  Yorkvtlle,  S.  C.  for 
a  copy  of  the  beautiful  publication  they  have 
issued  of  the  M  Celebration  at  King's  Mountain," 
noticed  at  some  length  in  the  opening  article  of 
our  present  number.  These  gentlemen  show  a 
highly  commendable  public  spirit  in  thus  fitly 
commemorating  an  interesting  day  in  the  histo- 
ry of  their  State,  whilst  the  exquisite  typogra- 
phy of  tlie  brochure  does  equal  credit  to  their 
own  taste  and  the  press  from  which  it  came. 


Documentary  Histort  of  the  America* 
Revolution;  Coneieti*.g  of  Letters  and  Pa- 
pera  Relating'  to  the  Contest  for  Liberty t  8fC. 
8fcn  1764-1776,  By  R.  W.  Gibers,  M.  D. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    H55. 

The  compiler  of  this  well  digested  map  ef 
revolutionary  papers  has  done  repeated  services 
to  the  cause  of  American  history  in  previous 
publications  of  a  like  character.  Equally  die* 
languished  for  his  excellent  judgment  and  his 
enlightened  seal,  he  has  labored  faithfully  and 
well  to  rescue  from  decay  the  memorials  of  the 
peat,  now  becoming  like  the  leaves  of  the  Sibyl, 
of  the  more  value  aa  they  are  fewer  in  number. 
The  documents  now  laid  before  the  public  relate 
chiefly  to  the  part  borne  by  South  Carolina  in 
the  struggle  for  independence,  and,  aa  the  fire 
of  patriotism  burned  nowhere  with  a  brighter 
and  steadier  flame  than  in  that  glorious  Com- 
monwealth,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  they 
possess  no  ordinary  interest  for  the  student  and 
the  annalist. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  James  D. 
Dana  of  Yale  College  for  a  copy  of  a  treatise  on 
"Science  and  the  Bible,"  being  a  review  of 
Prof.  Taylcr  Lewis's  "  Six  Days  of  Creation." 
It  was  originally  published  in  the  Bibliotheea 


Notes  oir  Crrtral  America  ;  Particularly 
Ike  8tate$  of  Hondwae  and  San  Salvador. 
By  E.  G.  SqutKR.  With  Original  Mops 
and  Illustrations.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  1855.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main 
Street 

Mr.  Squier  haa  given  us  in  the  present  hand- 
some publication,  a  most  interesting  account  of 
a  section  of  our  own  continent  which  seems  to 
be  as  little  known  to  us  as  it  is  largely  discuss- 
ed. At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  when  Central 
American  politics  engross  the  diplomatic  atten- 
tion of  England  and  the  United  States,  it  hap- 
pens very  opportunely  that  we  have  the  means 
presented  of  msklng  ourselves  accurately  and 
minutely  acquainted  with  the  country,  its  cli- 
mate, people  and  resources. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of  Mr.  Bohn, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Bangs, 
Brothers  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  sent  through 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Randolph  of  this  City,  we  note  the 
"Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution"  by  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
as  possessing  a  high  order  of  merit.  In  forty- 
four  separate  lectures  the  Professor  passes  in 
review  the  leading  incidents  of  the  first  outbreak 
of  popular  fury  in  France,  beginning  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  tracing  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  fatal  results  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Appended  to  the  work  are 
Two  Lectures  on  America,  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  expositions  of  the  theory  of  our  government 
by  De  Tocqueville  and  Mr.  Webster.  The 
style  is  calm  and  unimpassioned  but  colored 
to  some  extent  by  prejudice,  and  the  Professor 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  sufficiently  appre- 
hended the  conservative  elements  of  our  civil 
polity,  quite  ignoring  the  checks  imposed  upon 
democratic  abuses  by  the  system  of  State 
governments — indeed  looking  upon  us  rather  as 
a  democracy  of  individuals  than  as  a  Republic 
of  Common  wealths.  These  Lectures,  however, 
deserve  to  be  read  in  the  United  States  as  the 
utterances  of  a  thoughtful  and  candid  mind. 

Of  Bonn's  British  Classics  two  additional 
volumes  of  Bishop  Hurd's  Edition  of  Addison 
(Vols  V.  and  VI.)  completing  the  work,  have 
appeared.  The  last  volume  contains  a  copious 
and  satisfactory  Index.  The  Classical  Libra- 
ry has  been  further  enlarged  by  the  "Greek 
Romances  of  Heliodorua,  Longus  and  Achilles 
Tatius"  and  the  4th  volume  of  Pliny's  Natural 
History.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  anything  in 
commendation  of  Mr.  Bonn's  "  Libraries,"  their 
chespness  and  value  having  already  secured 
for  them  a  very  large  acceptance  in  the  United 
States. 

Pari  si  am  Sights  ahd  Frejtch  Principles, 
Seen  through  America*  Spectacles.  By 
James  Jacesor  J  art  as.  Second  Series. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1855. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Jarves  writes  with  great  spirit  and  viva- 
city, as  these  who  read  the  First  Series  of*4  Pa- 
risian Sights"  have  had  occasion  to  discover, 
and  his  sketches  of  the  French  capital  herein 
comprised  are  set  off  by  numerous  rude  but 
droll  and  faithful  illustrations.  Many  of  these 
will  be  recognised  as  having  already  appeared 
in  Harper's  Magazine,  but  they  are  none  the# 
less  adapted  to  their  present  purpose  for  that. 
We  do  not  know  any  work  that  will  afford  the 
reader  a  better  idea  of  the  gay  Metropolis  of 
France  than  u  Parisian  Sights  and  French  Prin* 
ciples,"  and  though  the  style  is  occasionly 
careless  it  never  becomes  tiresome  as  that  of 
more  ambitious  writsrs  "often  does. 


Messrs.  £.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia 
have  issued  a  complete  edition  of  Macaulay's 
History,  comprising  the  four  volumes  in  one, 


which  for  several  reasons  is  likely  te  obtain  i 
larger  circulation  than  any  other  yet  published. 
Its  cheapness,  (the  price  being  only  One  Dollar) 
its  exact  conformity  to  the  original  in  orthogre- 
thy  and  arrangement,  and  the  full  and  satisfec- 
tory  index  appended  to  each  of  the  volumes, 
will  commend  it  to  the  majority  of  purchasers 
and  especially  to  those  who  desire  to  keep  h  at 
a  book  of  reference.  Mr.  Morris  has  sent  as  t 
copy  of  it  and  has  it  for  sale. 


Alohx.  By  Marjob*  Harlard  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Nineteenth  Thousand.  New  York: 
J.  C.  Derby,  119  ttissau  Street. 

The  HiDDUf  Path.  By  Marion  Harlaitd, 
Author  of  "  Alone."  Seventeenth  Thousand. 
Same  Publisher.  [From  J.  W.  Randolph, 
121  Main  Street. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  these  popular 
novels  continues  unabated,  and  the  publisher 
has  been  thereby  encouraged  to  issue  them  ins 
new  and  uniform  edition  worthy  of  their  litera- 
ry excellence.  It  is  a  cheering  evidence  of  the 
improvement  in  publio  taste  that  works  so  en- 
tirely free  from  any  morbid  sentiment  should 
meet  with  so  general  and  cordial  an  accept- 
ance, and  if  Marion  Harland  has  achieved 
nothing  higher,  she  has  shown  the  possibility  of 
enlisting  a  wide  sympathy  in  ideal  characters  of 
the  purest  and  most  wholesome  type.  Our  own 
opinions  of u  Alone"  and14 The  Hidden  Path" 
aa  works  of  art  have  been  so  frequently  gives 
heretofore  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

Kit  Bah's  Adyertures;  or  the  Yarns  of  an 
Old  Mariner.  By  Mart  Cowdrb  Clarke 
Beaton :  Ticknor  and  Fields,  1856. 

The  Magiciae'i  Show  Box,  and  Other  Sto- 
ries. By  the  Author  of  M  Rainbows  for 
Children.91  Same  Publishers.  [From  James 
Woodhouae,  137  Main  Street. 

Very  pleasant  little  volumes  for  the  yonng 
folks,  affording  them  far  more  wholesome  reeding 
than  the  juvenile  scientific  and  didactic  volumes 
that  are  so  often  placed  in  their  hands  only  to 
give  them  a  distaste  for  books  or  to  put  them  to 
sleep.  Both  are  agreeably  illustrated  wjlh 
wood  engravings  and  printed  in  the  handsomest 
manner. 


The  Poems  of  Henry  Vaughan  and  Dr.  John 
Donne  furnish  the  material  for  two  new  volumes 
of  that  delightful  edition  of  the  British  Posts 
which  has  been  some  time  in  course  of  publica- 
tion by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Company  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Morris  is  the  Richmond  agent  of 
the  publishers,  and  will  receive  orders  for  the 
wliole  series,  or  any  particular  volumes  that  are 
desired. 
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SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


RICHMOND,  APRIL,  1856. 


THE  UNIVERSITY :  ITS  CHARACTER  AND  WANTS. 


We  do  not  doubt  bat  that  a  great  many 
my  respectable  gentlemen  in  Virginia 
think  that  the  University  is  the  nc  plus 
ultra— the  over-topping  climacteric  of  a 
polite  education.  Reared  in  that  de- 
lightful illusion  of*  the  super-eminent  su- 
periority of  Anglo-American  institutions, 
Anglo-American  capacities,  Anglo-Ame- 
rican thought,  to  every  thing  foreign— 
aery  thing  ab  extra— every  thing  that 
Knacks  in  any  way  of  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  the  ci-devant  and  effete  opin- 
ions of  a  past  civilisation — they  are  glo- 
riously unconscious  of  any  flaw  or  defeo- 
tibility  in  any  blade,  bud,  offshoot  or 
blossom  of  the  genius  of  Democracy. 
Happy  old  souls!  gallant  old  spirits! 
born  too  late  for  the  throes  of  the  Revo- 
lotion,  too  eoon  for  the  other  and  might- 
ier strife  within  the  domain  of  the  intel- 
lect, theirs  it  has  been  to  sing  Io  Paeans 
over  the  glories  of  the  past — ours  it  must 
be  to  plan  invasions  for  the  future. 

To  this  class  of  old  gentlemen,  who  •• 
have  never  read  anything  but  Shakspeare\ 
never  studied  anything  but  Grammar,  it 
is  a  monstroos  refinement  to  talk  about 
jour  Hnmboldts,  a  coxcombical  imperti- 
nence—your  German  universities  I 

A  certain  segment  in  this  class,  the  old 
inxxUrvte*  that  grew  up  during  the  war  of 
1812,  or  about  the  time  of  the  Embargo, 
contemptuously  inveigh  against  colleges 
at  all :  old  magnates  at  the  bar,  or  coun- 
try gentlemen  with  the  Spectator — they 
conscientiously  cannot  comprehend  how 
they  got  on  so  well  without  Greek  or  Nat- 
oral  Philosophy,  and  how  mightily  esien- 
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tial  these  academical  conserves  are  re- 
garded for  culture  now.  One  of  these 
old  fellows  can  quote  to  you  "  Hail  holy 
light!"  or  "FalstafTs  Encomium  on 
Sack/'  and  has  read  "  Wirt's  Life  of 
Henry,"  and  one  or  two  of  John  Ran- 
dolph's speeches,  and  has  withal  been  a 
most  successful  county-court  practitioner, 
bluffed  the  justices  and  humbugged  the 
jury,  and  he  forsooth  would  like  to  know 
what  a  young  man  wants  to  make  his 
way  with  in  the  world  beyond  a  little 
reading  and  Arithmetic  ?  The  fact  is,  if 
merely  "  making  your  way  in  the  world,0 
in  a  kind  of  physical  sense,  were  the 
main  thing  aimed  at,  our  venerable  friends 
could  press  this  argument  with  conside- 
rable effect.  But  as  the  complete  devel- 
opment of  the  intellectual  man  is  also 
another  great  end  in  life,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  from  every  direction 
is  imperatively  essential  to  the  highest 
manifestation  of  the  individual  or  of  so- 
ciety, something  else  becomes  necessary 
beyond  the  mere  rudiments  of  an  ele- 
mentary education.  It  is  just  by  diffus- 
ing knowledge  among  the  masses,  that 
one  generation  in  the  life  of  society  is 
elevated  above  its  predecessor.  JuBt  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  that  know- 
ledge, will  society  be  cultivated,  and  just 
in  the  same  proportion  will  it  possess  the 
elements  of  power.  It  may  seem  strange 
bat  it  is  to  ignorance  of  physical  science 
and  the  useful  arts,  that  Dr.  Arnold  as- 
cribes the  decay  of  Roman  civilization. 
He  remarks  with  great  force,  that  the 
only  two  kinds  of  really  valuable  infor- 
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mation  they  [the  Romans]  had  to  com- 
municate to  their  Northern  conquerors, 
were  both  adopted  by  them  with  eager- 
ness ;  namely,  their  law  and  their  reli- 
gion.* 

And  to  dwell  a  moment  longer  on  the 
point,  in  a  certain  stage  of  society,  the 
Indian  chief,  by  practising  with  his  bow 
and  arrow,  is  just  one  of  those  persons, 
who,  in  his  day,  "  makes  his  way  in  life." 
He  lives  respected,  and  dies  respected. 
And  we  doubt  not  in  the  Cherokee  settle- 
ment, many  an  old  Indian  can  discover 
no  necessity  for  clearing  the  forests,  and 
making  ploughs,  and  building  houses, 
and  learning  to  cook,  and  acquiring  the 
useful  arts,  when,  on  a  western  prairie, 
or  the  Yellowstone  river,  a  man  might 
4 'make  his  way  in  life"  without  all  these 
fantastic  novelties. 

In  Texas,  what  do  those  rude  frontier 
men  want,  besides  an  old-field  school,  a 
rifle  and  brandy  ?  There  is  many  a  man 
no  doubt  practising  law  there,  and  suc- 
cessfully too,  who  never  read  a  book 
through  in  his  life.  Indeed,  in  this  primi- 
tive State,  this  same  class,  who  subse- 
quently bound  their  knowledge  with  an 
English  poet  or  two,  and  Hume's  or  Rob- 
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(Sidney)  and  Jeffrey,  to  set  on  foot  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  John  Randolph,  in 
comparison  with  American  politicians 
generally,  was  a  learned  man.  So  was 
Mr.  Webster.  Does  any  one  doubt  that 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  (or  Kikero  as 
Dr.  Kraitsir  used  to  say  it  should  he 
written)  were  men  of  great  cultivation? 
Did  it  mar  the  chaste  and  eloquent  die- 
tion  of  Caesar,  Cicero's  great  rival  in  the 
senate  ?  Was  not  the  great  Bacon  one 
of  the  first  lawyers  of  his  day  ?  Was 
not  England's  greatest  orator  a  man  of 
considerable  accomplishments,  we  mean 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  ?  Was  not  the  phi- 
losophic Burke  a  well-educated  man? 
Were  not  the  great  pulpit  orators,  Hall 
and  Chalmers,  men  of  the  most  profound 
and  universal  culture  ?  Does  it  interfere 
with  Choate  or  Edward  Everett? 

We  hardly  think  it  worth  while,  how- 
ever, to  combat  these  prejudices.  They 
are  those  of  Sir  Roger  who  read  Baker's 
Chronicles,  those  of  Uncle  Toby  who  never 
got  from  before  Namur.  As  to  attempting 
to  dislodge  them,  we  should  as  soon  think 
of  questioning  the  Kalydonian  Boar-hunt 
or  doubting  the  existence  of  Junius  Bru- 
tus. You  might  as  well  read  to  the 
ertson's  Histories,  scorn  even  an  under-      county  court  from  Tennyson,  or  intimate 


standing  of  their  own  science  of  law,  and 
boldly  take  their  stand  before  their  fellow 
citizens  of  the  jury  upon  the  eternal 
principles  of  general  justice. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  for  prac- 
tical life,  knowledge  may  become  an  en- 
cumbrance. Sometimes  it  is  more  par. 
ticularly  urged,  that  a  high  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  embarrasses  (to  take  an 
example)  the  advocate  in  court,  or  the 
politician  on  the  stump.  If  it  did  so, 
what  of  it?  Which  had  you  rather  be, 
an  intellectual  man  or  a  good  jury  ora- 
tor? Which  had  you  rather  sacrifice, 
real  knowledge,  real  intellectual  power, 
or  the  faculty  to  declaim  clap-trap  ?  But 
it  is  not  the  case.  Is  the  most  popular 
of  our  county  court  politicians,  even  as  a 
speaker,  in  any  wise  more  efficient  than 
Brougham  ?  Yet  at  twenty  two  or  three, 
Brougham  knew   enough,  with   Smith, 


to  the  preacher  that  the  Hymn-book  want- 
ed poetry.  Not  the  reality  of  the  "  wrath 
of  Achilles" — not  the  existence  of  the 
heroic  Aristodemus — not  the  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Consular  Fasti,  are  more 
deeply  engraven  on  the  tablets  of  their 
principles  than  these  unalterable  and  un- 
effaceable  impressions.  The  old  Barons 
of  Runnymede,  and  three  or  four  other 
ideas,  constitute  in  their  fancies  all  that 
is  essential  to  a  good  education.  King 
John  and  the  Magna  Charta  is  enough  to 
accomplish  an  American  boy. 

Some  of  us  are  apt  to  think,  however, 
that,  admitting  the  general  importance  of 
a  thorough  education,  all  the  conditions 
of  it  are  amply  met  by  the  existing  edu- 
cational provisions  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  fact  of  the  business  is,  in  the  way 
of  general  culture,  our  Southern  States 


•  Vide  Later  Rom.  Com.  Art  Trajan,  p.  541.    Edit.  1846. 
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generally  are  not  abreast  of  the  major 
put  of  those  other  civilised  States  whom 
we  consider  our  peers.  The  great  duty 
of  these  Southern  States  is  to  stop  talk- 
ing and  to  go  to  acting.  If  we  cherish 
any  illusions  with  regard  to  our  self-suf- 
ficiency, it  will  not  harm  us  when  they 
ire  dissipated.  Or  if  we  are  conscious 
of  any  deficiencies,  it  is  our  duty  to  hare 
them  remedied.  There  is  a  foolish  sore- 
ness in  our  Southern  fancies  about  hav- 
ing any  blur  or  blemish  pointed  out  in 
our  society,  which  is  absolutely  childish. 
Tiers  is  a  certain  class  of  minds  who 
see  in  every  effort  of  the  kind,  some  im- 
aginary thrust  at  the  "  peculiar  institu- 
tion/' Even  if  slavery  is  a  blessing- 
even  if  our  social  state  is  superior  to  that 
of  France  or  that  of  Maine— slavery  will 
not  therefore  supply  or  be  a  substitute  for 
Art.  Slavery  cannot  play  a  tune.  And 
yet  we  have  met  men  who  cannot  bear  to 
hear  that  there  is  good  music  in  Rome,  or 
good  pianos  made  in  Boston,  and  little  of 
either  in  Virginia,  because,  forsooth,  they 
think  there  is  some  slur  cast  upon  the 
South.  Now  the  South  is  great  enough 
to  despise  this  littleness.  The  very  worst 
state  of  mind  is  that  of  proud  selfeuffi- 
eieoey.  A  man  of  this  sort,  in  his  arro- 
gant spirit,  cannot  learn.  It  is  with  just 
inch  a  frame  of  feeling  that  we  have 
seen  many  a  young  man  come  to  college. 
He  thought  himself  a  young  president. 
He  felt  within  him  in  embryo  Websteri- 
aa  thoughts.  He  thought  he  was  suffi- 
cient unto  himself.  And  consequently  he 
despised  all  acquirements.  His  grand 
mind  required  some  stronger  pabulum 
than  the  petty  routine  of  Greek  and  Latin 
metres— the  contracted  impertinencies  of 
natural  and  moral  science.  He  was  go- 
ing to  fill  his  own  stalwart  branches  with 
his  own  vital  sap.  Such  young  men  were 
generally  fools  at  college,  and  fools  after- 
wards. 

The  very  same  spirit  ought  to  be  dep- 
recated in  a  nation.  That  general  ac- 
quaintance with  mankind— that  enlarged 
intercourse  with  different  nations  which, 
without  militating  at  all  against  an  en- 
lightened patriotism,  tends  more  and 
more  to  cosmopolitanism,  and  which  is 
more  and  more  the  feeling  of 


the  age — this  will  go  far  in  making  each 
and  every  nation  diffident  of  its  own 
opinions,  modest  in  its  own  pretensions, 
and  alert  to  discover  anywhere  anything 
that  will  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
general  humanity. 

Now  we  of  the  South  (we  say  the  South 
because  we  are  now  speaking  of  the 
South)  have  much  to  learn.  Our  society 
is  in  its  very  infancy  (we  do  not  mean  as 
compared  with  the  past,  but  prospective- 
ly). Our  civilization  is  just  in  the  bud ; 
or,  if  you  choose,  the  blossom.  The  rich 
harvest  is  yet  to  ripen.  The  golden  fruit 
is  yet  to  be  gathered.  Where  are  the  fine 
arts  ?  Where  is  our  music  ?  Where  are 
our  pictures  ?  Where  are  our  sculptures? 
Where  are  those  great  counterparts  to 
Grecian  temple  or  mediaeval  fane? 
Where  are  the  treasures  of  our  science  ? 
And  saddest  yet — where  is  our  literaturef 
Will  any  man  say  that  our  civilization 
has  culminated  ? 

The  great  immediate  wants  of  Virginia 
are  physical  and  intellectual  development 
— railroads  and  educational  appliances. 
If  the  physical  resources  of  Virginia  were 
developed,  wealth  and  the  growth  of 
towns  would  result.  If,  added  to  this, 
the  general  cultivation  of  the  people  were 
secured,  there  would  be  a  demand  for  a 
literature,  and  for  science,  and  for  art. 
But  the  railroads  are  as  essential  as  the 
schools.  There  can  be  no  higher  devel- 
opment, no  out-breaking  of  the  intellect, 
without  a  dense  population,  or  without 
towns.  Minds  must  be  bronght  together. 
It  is  only  by  contact  that  any  sparks  can 
be  emitted.  Internal  improvements  are 
therefore  an  absolute  necessity  of  the  age. 
They  are  as  necessary  as  fuel.  If  they  cost 
money,  it  is  our  misfortune.  Taxes,  like 
teeth,  despite  of  the  agony,  must  some- 
time come.  To  this  should  be  superadd- 
ed a  liberal,  no  niggardly,  narrow-heart- 
ed, appropriation — provision  for  educa- 
tion generally,  beginning  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 

It  is  only  with  this  latter  matter  (the 
University )  that  we  are  present  concerned. 
It  will  have  been  surmised  from  what  has 
preceded,  that  our  own  impressions  are 
to  the  effect,  that  our  University  is  not  at 
present  altogether  up  to  the  mark  of  what 
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we  conceive  is  demanded  of  it.  Those 
gentlemen  who  imagine  this  institution 
amply  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  our 
society  in  the  various  departments  of  a 
good  collegiate  education,  are,  we  think, 
mistaken.  We  shall  have  occasion  in  the 
course  of  this  article  to  give  our  opinion 
freely  with  regard  to  the  University,  and 
need  not  take  occasion  now  to  signify  be- 
forehand the  respect  we  entertain  for  it. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  we  will  let  this 

pass.    

Now  let  those  who  conceive  the  Uni- 
versity amply  provided  for  remember 
that  in  the  academic  department  ol  the 
University,  not  a  solitary  additional  chair 
has  been  established  since  its  original 
foundation.  There  is  a  chair  of  Ancient 
Languages,  a  chair  of  Modern  Langua- 
ges, a  chair  of  Philosophy  (embracing 
Political  Economy  and  Belles  Lettres,)  a 
chair  of  Mathematics  (embracing  the 
mixed  Mathematics,)  a  chair  of  Natural 
Philosophy  (embracing  Mineralogy,  Ge- 
ology and  Practical  Engineering,)  and  a 
chair  of  chemistry,  with  one  professor  in 
each,  excepting  four  assistant  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  Mathematics  and  the  Lan- 
guages- The  students  now  number  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred,  and  the  entire 
number  of  instructors  is  fifteen.  A  set  of 
young  men  can  go  to  the  University  and 
graduate  in  the  entire  round  of  the  aca- 
demical schools  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Is  that  to  be  the  high- 
est education  afforded  in  the  South?  And 
what  will  they  know  then  ?  They  will 
never  have  heard  of  Botany :  they  will 
never  have  heard  of  Zoology:  they  will 
never  have  heard  of  English  Literature, 
unless  a  little  Belles  Lettres  be  so  denom- 
inated :  they  need  not  know  a  word  of 
English  History — or  indeed,  in  any  se- 
rious sense,  of  any  other :  they  will  have 
heard  about  twelve  lectures  on  Mineralo- 
gy and  Geology.  Of  Political  Philoso- 
jphy,  of  Ethnology,  of  Comparative  Phi- 
lology they  will  be  equally  ignorant.  So 
of  Theology,  (Evidences  of  Christianity, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  <fcc.,)  Statistics, 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  Archaeology, 
Physical  Geography,  the  History  of  the 
Fine  Arts  and  ^Esthetics  generally,  Ac., 
Ac.    Remember  we  are  speaking  of  the 


provisions  afforded  at  the  University  for 
the  highest  education.  We  are  speaking 
of  its  capacity  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
general  demands  of  Science.  We  are 
not  expecting  every  young  man  who  goes 
there  to  have  gone  the  round  of  all  these 
things.  But  we  urge  this ;  you  turn  out 
these  young  men  as  "finished,"  and  none 
of  them  can  tell  a  rose  from  a  violet,  or 
the  zoological  distinction  between  a  lion 
and  a  bear,  or  whether  "this  great  globe 
itself"  were  made  to-day  or  yesterday— 
and,  farther,  that  if  any  young  man  wants 
to  make  a  speciality  of  these  subjects,  si 
regards  the  most  of  them  he  can  get  no 
information  at  all,  and  as  touching  the 
others  about  as  much  as  Shakspeare  is 
said  to  have  had  on  the  score  of  Greek 
and  Latin. 

Our  argument  is  this :  at  the  highest 
educational  institution  in  the  State  these 
subjects  are  ignored.  If  they  are  not 
taught  at  the  University  where  are  they 
to  be  taught  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  Geology 
in  Virginia  ?  No  specific  appliances  for 
the  cultivation  of  Literature?  The  ad- 
vantage of  a  number  of  schools  is  not  so 
much  (in  the  case  of  ordinary  students) 
that  everything  should  be  learned;  but 
that  (at  least  as  regards  certain  essential 
subjects)  all  should  be  taught — and  the 
bias  of  the  mind  consulted  in  selecting 
what  is  suited  for  it.  Thus  the  State 
will  have  Geologists  as  well  as  Mathema- 
ticians— and  the  entire  round  of  sciences 
will  find  their  representatives.  The  ar- 
gument is  greatly  accumulated  when  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  (as  we  hope  will  be 
done )  for  a  more  advanced  class  of  students. 

But  this  is  but  half  of  what  the  young 
men  we  are  speaking  of  will  not  know 
when  they  are  turned  out  from  the  Uni- 
versity. One  question,  "And  what  do 
they  know?'1  we  would  apply  with  the 
main  emphasis  to  those  subjects  they  hate 
studied.  In  that  essential  substratum, 
for  instance,  of  every  sound  education— 
the  Classical  Languages — how  far  are 
they  grounded  ?  They  can  neither  read, 
write  nor  speak  Greek  or  Latin,  in  any 
fair  sense.  As  literature  they  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  them.  What  acquaintance 
have  they  made  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
the  German?     None  of  them  speak  a 
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single  modern  language.  He  it  a  rare 
instance  who  would  venture,  we  think,  to 
indite  a  letter  in  French.  Bat  this  if  to 
be  elaborated  hereafter,  and  we  will 
therefore  not  dwell  upon  it. 

We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  make 
it  at  least  partially  apparent  that  the 
scheme  of  studies  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  its  provisions  for  education 
are  not  altogether  so  beyond  reform,  and 
mat  the  tocsin  of  progress  may  as  well 
be  sounded  here  as  in  some  other  depart- 
meats  of  our  "manifest  destiny."  We 
do  not  claim  yet  to  have  carried  these  po- 
sitions: wo  merely  hope  just  to  have  im- 
pressed the  reader  sufficiently  to  have 
won,  on  his  behalf,  a  patient  and  candid 
listening. 

We  propose  now,  after  so  much  by  way 
of  preliminary,  to  give  of  the  University 
as  just  a  picture  as  we  shall  be  able  to 
delineate,  so  as  slightly  to  indioate  its 
aerita,  and  a  little  more  specially  to  draw 
attention  to  its  wants.  The  University 
has  succeeded*  This  is  saying  much,  for 
it  has  swayed  to  and  fro  on  mdre  occa- 
sions than  one  nearly  to  its  overthrow. 
Mr.  Jefferson  might  well  be  proud  of  it, 
if  he  could  look  upon  it  now.  It  is  con- 
spicuously and  prominently,  as  regards 
the  number  of  its  students,  equipment, 
sad  general  management,  the  first  insti- 
tution in  the  South,  and  the  first,  we  are 
prepared  to  add,  as  respects  its  general 
operation,  in  the  whole  Union.  Its  pro- 
fessors are  not  as  numerous  as  those  of 
Harvard,  Tale  and  some  other  colleges, 
but,  ss  regards  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion, they  are  all  at  least  working  men. 
The  energies  of  all  of  the  faculty,  in  their 
several  departments,  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  matter  of  teaching.  It  is  a 
regular  hum-drum  business.  Any  one 
whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  sit  under 
the  teachings  of  the  late  lamented  Cour- 
tenay  (peace  to  his  ashes  1)  will  remem- 
ber to  how  much  rude  drudgery  that  fine 
and  splendid  mind  was  daily  compelled 
to  bend.    Addicted  to  habitual  laborious 


engagements  with  their  classes,  these 
gentlemen  have  no  time  for  that  general 
attention  to  science,  which  would  bring 
their  names  so  much  more  into  notice, 
and  would  be  so  much  more  congenial  to 
the  studious  mind.  As  a  corps  of  pro- 
fessors, therefore,  the  entire  labours  of 
this  body  are  exercised  upon  their  classes, 
and  do  not  contribute  to  make  them  fa- 
mous at  conventions,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  scientific  publications.  Some- 
thing suffers  for  this ;  but  it  is  not  the 
University  as  a  school.  Its  instructors 
are  competent,  diligent,  faithful.  At  the 
sacrifice  of  their  own  reputations,  they 
personally  instruct  their  classes.  The 
work  is  not  done  by  tutors.* 

This  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
instruction  at  the  University.  Another 
peculiar  feature,  which  we  regard  as  an 
admirable  one,  is  its  combination  of  the 
system  of  teaching  with  the  daily  exami- 
nations. 

But  the  distinguishing  peculiarity 
which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
(inveterate  old  democrat !)  is  the  division 
of  the  different  subjects  into  schools — in- 
dependent and  of  separate  sovereignty, 
with  the  privilege  (under  limitations,) 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  of  attending 
such  as  he  may  select.  At  Yale  (and  the 
rest  of  our  colleges)  there  is  what  is 
called  a  curriculum;  and  at  the  end 
of  four  years  (it  is  sometimes  less,) 
as  a  general  thing,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  student  has  completed  his  studies 
and  becomes  a  graduate.  Of  course  this 
compels  him  to  have  'taken'  the  entire 
routine  of  studies.  Obviously,  here,  the 
leading  element  is  time.  A  student  may 
of  course  certainly  have  mastered  all  his 
subjects:  but  this  is  not  the  principle  of 
the  system:  the  essential  and  pre-emi- 
nent idea  is,  that  he  has  studied  so  many 
years.  At  the  University,  on  the  contra- 
ry, time  is  no  element  whatever  in  the 
requirements  for  graduation.  A  student, 
if  he  can  do  it,  may  graduate  in  the  six 
Academio  schools  in  a  single  session  ;  or 


*  We  wish  very  often,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  accomplished  incumbent  of  the  Moral  Philosophy 
chair,  that  the  professors  had  more  time  to  preparr  for  publication  something  of  those  daily  disqui- 
sitions which  we  belkrre  would  be  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  their  respective  sciences. 
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he  may  matriculate  the  last  month  of  the 
session,  and  take  as  many  diplomas  as  he 
is  able  to  secure.  Each  school  may 
award  a  diploma  with  the  title  of  gradu- 
ate in  that  school.  Thus  a  man  may  be 
a  graduate  in  Modern  Languages,  with- 
out erer  haying  studied  Mathematics  or 
Chemistry— or  a  graduate  in  Chemistry, 
without  having  taken  any  other  class. 
The  term  therefore  (that  of  graduate)  is 
apt  to  mislead  those  unacquainted  with 
the  institution,  and  it  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon, we  believe,  for  young  men  teaching 
school  to  designate  themselves  'graduates 
of  the  University,'  when  they  have  only 
graduated  in  a  few  of  the  schools.  A 
graduate  of  the  University,  in  any  proper 
sense,  ou^ht  to  have  become  a  Master  of 
of  Arts  (by  graduation  in  all  the  Academic 
schools,)  or,  at  the  least,  an  A.  B.  (by  gra- 
duation in  two  of  the  scientific  and  two 
of  the  literary  schools,  with  distinction  in 
the  remaining  ones). 

This  awarding  of  diplomas  in  each  par- 
ticular school,  without  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  time  the  student  may  have 
taken  the  class,  of  course,  where  the  pro- 
fessor does  his  duty,  rests  the  graduation 
exclusively  on  an  acquaintance  with  the 
subject.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  most 
practical  point  in  the  whole  matter :  are 
the  examinations  rigid  ?  Are  the  stand- 
ards elevated  ?  We,  comparing  the  Uni- 
versity with  other  colleges  in  this  coun- 
try, answer  this  question  unhesitatingly 


Ancient  Languages, 
Modern  Languages, 
Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry, 
Moral  Philosophy, 
Medicine  (whole  school  of) 
Law, 


in  the  affirmative.  A  young  man  most 
study  to  graduate  at  the  University. 
There  is  no  humbug  about  it  The 
standards  (as  compared  with  our  best 
colleges)  are  high,  and  the  examinations 
rigid.  They  are  much  higher,  we  be- 
lieve, than  at  Yale  or  at  Harvard.  And 
not  only  is  it  necessary  to  furnish  satis- 
factory answers  on  the  final  grand  ex- 
aminations at  the  end  of  the  session ;  bat 
the  candidate  must  have  maintained  a 
high  standing  during  the  course  of  the 
session.  He  must  have  stood  well  in  his 
class.  The  completeness  of  the  course  in 
any  particular  school  maybe  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  school  of  Mathematics. 
The  course  here  is  almost  identically  the 
West  Point*  course,  where  Mathematics 
is  the  main  and  engrossing  study.  The 
number  of  graduates  in  the  different 
schools  will  also  illustrate  the  same  thing, 
as  well  as  the  elevated  character  of  the 
standards  of  examination.  Last  year, 
there  were,  out  of  352  Academical  stu- 
dents (whole  number  being  514)  7  A. 
M's :  3  A.  B's  :  16  graduates  in  Ancient 
Languages:  24  in  Mathematics:  24 in 
Chemistry:  11  in  Natural  Philosophy: 
31  in  Moral  Philosophy :  14  in  Medicine : 
8  in  Law :  4  in  Mixed  Mathematics '  18 
in  Latin :  18  in  French :  13  in  Spanish : 
0  in  German,  and  5  in  Italian. 

The  following  table  exhibits  this  com- 
pared with  the  respective  classes : 


No.  of  Students. 

No.  of  Graduates 

234 

16 

200 

___ 

241 

24 

109 

11 

190 

24 

118 

31 

96 

14 

98 

8 

In  1853-'54,  there  were  304  Academi-         The  following  is  the  exhibit  of  the 
cal  students  (whole  number  being  466.)      classes  and  corresponding  graduates : 
There  were  seven  A.  M.'s  and  five  A.  B's. 


Ancient  Languages, 
Modern  Languages, 


No.  of  Student*. 
176 
156 


No.  of  Graduates. 
14 


*  And  West  Point  is  a  fcr  more  thorough  institution,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  what  it  pre- 
Jesses  is  teaek,  than  either  Harvard  or  Yale. 
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No.  of  Student* 

No.  of  Graduates* 

179 

12 

106 

20 

220 

18 

112 

38 

121 

16 

78 

3 

In  1852-'53,  there  were  some  294 
Academical  students  (out  of  431:)  of 
these  there  were  four  A.  M.'i,  and  two  A 
B's.  In  the  respective  schools,  the  num- 
ber of  students  were  aa  follows : 


No.  of  Students. 

No.  of  Graduate* 

147 

13 

140 

_ 

159 

11 

99 

20 

193 

35 

129 

26 

89 

17 

83 

3 

Mathematics. 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Chemistry, 

Moral  Philosophy, 

Medicine, 

Law, 

There  were  also  35  graduates  in  Latin. 
(to  graduate  in  Ancient  Languages,  it  is 
necessary  to  graduate  in  Greek  and 
Latin,)  12  in  German,  3  in  Italian,  17  in 
Spanish,  ftc. 

Ancient  Languages, 

Modern  Languages, 

Mathematics, 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Chemistry, 

Moral  Philosophy, 

Medicine  (including  whole  school) 

Law, 

In  1851-'2  there  were  268  Academical      corresponding  table  is  as  follows : 
students  (whole  number  400,)  and  the 


Ancient  Languages, 

Modern  Languages, 

Mathematics, 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Chemistry, 

Moral  Philosophy, 

Medicine, 

Law, 

Also  1  graduate  in  Moral  Mathematics, 
1  in  Italian,  4  in  German,  14  in  Spanish, 
16  in  French,  1  in  Greek,  18  in  Latin. 
There  were  5  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and 
w  A.  M's. 

In  18MM1  (out  of  about  375  students 
in  all— professional  and  Academic)  there 
▼ere  6  A.  M.'s  and  5  A.  B.'s ;  9  graduates 
in  Mathematics,  13  in  Ancient  Languages, 
7  in  Law,  16  in  Medicine,  Ac. 

In  1849-'50  there  were  327  students 
(in  all)-S  A.  M.'s,  4  A.  B.'s,  6  gradu- 
ttes  in  Mathematics  (out  of  109,)  10  in 

Jefferson  Medical  College  (Phi la.) 
University  of  Pennsylvania,    " 
University  of  Maryland, 
Medical  Department  of  Yale  College, 
Med.  Department  of  Howard  University, 
College  of  Phyn.  and  Surg.  (N.  Y.,) 
Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
University  of  Louisville, 
Richmond  Medical  College, 
[University  of  Yirginia  same  year, 


No.  of  Students. 

No.  of  Graduate*. 

122 

9 

117 

— 

143 

9 

125 

18 

206 

28 

119 

26 

96 

12 

81 

3 

Ancient  Languages,  (out  of  88,)  20  in 
Natural  Philosophy  (out  of  83,)  7  of  Law 
(out  of  66,)  27  of  Medicine  (out  of  119,) 
Ac.  In  1848-'9  there  were  266  students- 
two  A.  M.y8,  two  A.  B.'s ;  8  graduates  in 
in  Mathematics  (out  of  95,)  11  of  An- 
cient Languages  (out  of  88,)  12  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  (out  of  69,)  Ac.  Com- 
pared with  their  statements  we  have  the 
following : 

According  to  the  Medical  Examiner 
there  were  in  1853  the  following  number 
of  graduates  in  different  Medical  schools : 


No.  of  Student*. 

No*  of  Graduates. 

514 

223 

450 

160 

100 

60 

37 

15 

p      127 

17 

219 

53 

115 

50 

376 

87 

90 

26 

89 

17] 
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Our  impression  is,  that  at  College* 
generally,  in  the  Academic  departments, 
the  proportion  of  graduates  ii  about  one 
in  four.  For  in  185  3-' 4  there  were  at 
Harvard  329  under-graduates  or  Aca- 
demical students,  of  whom  88  were  Se- 
niors. Supposing  a  few  to  have  been  re- 
jected, found  deficient,  or  expelled,  the 
graduating  class  was  probably  about  80, 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  number.  If  we 
compare  these  with  our  Masters  of  Arts, 
it  seems  in  strong  contrast  with  one  out 
of  every  43  (7  out  of  304  Academics.) 
But  this  of  course  is  not  fair,  because  the 
greater  number  of  our  students  do  not 
remain  at  College  long  enough  to  offer 
for  this  degree.  It  affords,  however,  to 
some  extent,  the  materials  of  a  compari- 
son. A  more  legitimate  parallel  would 
be  the  proportion  of  graduates  in  any 
particular  school.  In  the  most  difficult 
class  at  the  University,  (excepting  An- 
cient Languages  perhaps) — that  of  Ma- 
thematics,— this  proportion  is  about  one 
out  of  every  sixteen.  In  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, it  was  about  one  out  of  every  five 
or  six  until  last  year,  when  it  seems  to 
have  risen  to  one  in  ten.  In  Chemistry 
about  one  in  eight.  In  Ancient  Lan- 
guages about  one  in  eleven.  In  Medi- 
cine about  one  out  of  every  six  or  seven. 
In  Law  about  one  in  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen. In  Moral  Philosophy  about  one  in 
four. 

In  1852-'3,  there  were  at  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  115  students.  Of 
these  there  were  18  graduates — one  in 
six  and  a  half.  At  Rutgers  College,  New 
Jersey,  for  the  same  year,  there  were  66 
students,  and  21  graduates — one  in  three. 
At  Union  College,  New  York,  the  college 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Nott,  there  were 
(for  the  same  year)  227  students,  and  78 
graduates — less  than  one  in  three.  At 
Yale  the  same  year,  there  were  440  Aca- 
demical students,  and  102  graduates — 
nearly  one  in  four.  For  the  present  year 
there  are  at  Yale  473  under-graduates — 
97  Seniors — nearly  one  in  five.  The  Ftr- 
ginia  Military  Institute  had,  in  1852-'3, 
113  cadets — having  been  in  operation 
fourteen  years.  Supposing  it  to  have 
averaged  annually  90  cadets,  it  will  have 
had  since  its  commencement,  up  to  the 


time  in  question,  1,260  in  all.  The 
entire  number  of  graduates  up  to  that 
session  was  227 — making  an  average  gra- 
duation of  about  one  in  five-and-a-half. 
At  Princeton,  in  1841-2,  there  were  207 
students.  Of  this  number,  44  were  Se- 
niors—one in  four-and-a-half.  In  1854'-5, 
at  the  same  college,  there  were  297  stu- 
dents, and  58  graduates — one  in  five.  At 
Amherst  College,  Mass.,  the  number  of 
students  for  the  current  session  (1855-6) 
is  218 :  of  these  49  are  Seniors— one  in 
four  or  five.  We  use  such  materials  as 
happen  to  be  before  us. 

Whatever  confidence  may  be  placed  in 
these  comparisons,  (and  certainly  the 
fact,  that  out  of  16  Mathematical  stu- 
dents only  one  graduates,  speaks  for  itself) 
the  argument  from  a  comparison  as  re- 
gards the  professional  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity, can  be  liable  to  no  exceptions. 
That  comparison  shows,  that  in  the  Me- 
dical Department,  with  a  single  exception, 
(which  perhaps  might  not  appear  so  on 
fuller  information,)  the  standard  of  gra- 
duation is  higher  at  the  University  than 
at  any  other  Medical  school  in  the  Union 
(so  far  as  our  list  goes) — and  not  only 
higher,  but  very  greatly  higher.  And 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  facts, 
we  will  venture  the  assertion,  that  no 
Law  School  in  the  country  will  exhibit 
any  thing  like  the  circumstance,  that 
only  one  in  eighteen  of  its  students  receives, 
during  any  session,  the  title  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws. 

Certainly  the  foregoing  statistics  go  to 
exhibit,  as  regards  the  character  of  its 
graduates,  a  marked  position,  on  the  part 
of  the  University,  in  advance  of  the  simi- 
lar institutions  of  the  country.  After 
making  all  proper  allowances  for  the  pe- 
culiar operation  of  the  different  systems, 
in  inducing  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  graduates  upon  other  grounds  than 
those  of  the  student's  proficiency,  the 
conclusion  does  irresistibly  remain,  that 
the  standards  of  examination  must  be 
higher  at  the  University  than  at  any 
other  college  in  the  Union.  This  impres- 
sion is  confirmed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by 
all  the  information  we  have  ever  been 
able  to  get  upon  the  subject.  We  hear 
from  every  quarter,  and  from  gentlemen 
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(from  the  North  and  South)  acquainted 
viik  ike  fade,  an  unvarying  testimony  to 
the  superior  severity  of  the  University 
standards.  We  have  heard  a  gentleman, 
while  writing  this  article,  who  knows  the 
UniTersity,  and  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  oolleges  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  speak  in  the  most  disparaging 
terms  of  the  attainments  demanded  in 
the  colleges  of  both  sections  on  behalf  of 
their  graduates,  while  he  testified  most 
emphatically  to  the  rigorous  demands  of 
our  University  examinations.  It  is  not 
that  a  young  man  may  not  be  a  good 
scholar  at  Jfale  or  Cambridge :  but  that 
he  need  not  be.  He  will  almost  necessa- 
rily graduate  in  four  years ;  and  a  very 
studious  life  is  entirely  superfluous.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  candidate  for  honours, 
at  the  University,  must  study.  There  is 
consequently,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great 
amount  of  studying  at  the  institution. 
Many  students  study  from  ten  to  fourteen 
hours  per  day.  And  this  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, also,  in  its  tendencies  (as  con- 
cerns the  tables  we  have  given)  to  multi- 
ply the  number  of  graduates.  The  pro- 
portion of  graduates  might  be  even  the 
same  at  the  University  and  Harvard,  and 
still  the  University  standards  might  be 
much  higher,  because  its  tendencies  are 
to  force  candidates  to  study,  while  those 
of  Harvard  are  to  encourage  indifference, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  of  gradua- 
ting any  way.  So  that  a  small  number 
of  graduates  at  the  University  may  indi- 
cate a  very  high  standard ;  but  a  large 
number  may  indicate  a  very  studious 
class. 

As  regards  the  colleges  in  Virginia,  at 
least  making  certain  allowances  for  some 
recent  improvements  which  we  hear  have 
been  introduced  {from  the  University)  in 
tome  of  them,  we  are  satisfied  the  dis- 
tance is  very  marked  between  their  re- 
spective standards  and  those  of  the  Uni- 
Tf>r?tty.  With  respect  to  the  only  other 
flowed  college  in  the  State,  the  Mili- 
tary Institute,  we  are  satisfied,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  higher  Academy; 
and  we  imagine  the  other  colleges  are  in 
the  main  not  much  superior  or  inferior. 
We  do  not  say  this  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  wipe  at  these  institutions. 


We  wish  only  to  treat  our  subject  practi- 
cally ;  and  we  mean  to  speak  as  plainly 
of  the  University  as  of  the  colleges.  No 
feeling  of  invidious  preference  could  in- 
duce us  to  depreciate  any  institution  in 
the  State.  It  should  be  the  object  of 
us  all,  to  be  conscious  of  any  defect 
wherever  it  may  exist,  and  without  ban- 
dying charges,  to  set  about  trying  to 
rectify  them.  It's  all  in  the  family— and 
let  us  have  a  thorough  understanding. 
As  a  practical  matter,  which  is  the  great 
thing  after  all,  the  feature  we  have 
spoken  of  with  regard  to  the  voluntary 
selection  by  the  student  of  his  studies,  is, 
we  believe,  almost  universally  regarded 
in  Virginia  as  having  succeeded.  Expe- 
rience seems  to  have  demonstrated  its 
great  efficiency ;  and  many  of  the  objec- 
tions (which  might  seem  formidable)  are 
either  nullified  or  impaired  as  a  matter  of 
trial.  For  example  (and  we  can  only 
glance  at  the  subject)  the  propriety  of 
requiring  in  every  collegiate  course,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  aim  at  a  general 
education,  some  acquaintance  with  cer- 
tain indispensable  studies,  would  seem  a 
a  very  serious  objection  against  a  scheme 
like  this,  which  allowed  the  student  to 
select  at  random  what  he  might  study. 
But  in  the  first  place  (unless  specially 
exempted  by  his  parents)  he  is  compelled 
to  take  three  classes  each  session :  in  the 
next  place  custom  has  established  a  par- 
ticular routine  of  studies,  which  is  gene- 
rally observed :  and  lastly,  to  take  either 
of  the  higher  honours,  a  full  and  thorough 
course  would  be  absolutely  essential. 
The  great  proportion  of  those  who 
neglect  a  thorough  course  of  study,  are 
those  for  whom  perhaps  the  omission  is 
very  well.  A  very  large  class  visit  col- 
lege merely  for  the  name  of  it :  and  spend 
their  time  in  idleness  or  dissipation :  and 
it  is  the  best  thing  in  such  cases,  that 
this  nominal  education  should  be  termi- 
nated as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  the 
fundamental  objection  to  the  University 
system,  and  we  think  the  above  considera- 
tions go  very  far  to  impair  its  force.  It 
should  be  remembered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  that  very  class  for  whom  the 
higher  education  is  mainly  designed — 
those  young  men  who  apply  themselves 
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and  are  anxious  to  learn — that  this  U  the 
very  class,  that  can  hardly  be  injured  by 
the  voluntary  system; — while,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  the  system  of  the  cur- 
riculum, there  is  every  thing  to  depre- 
ciate the  necessity  for  study — hardly  any- 
thing to  allure  to  .more  than  average 
diligence* 

It  is  another  advantage  derived  from 
the  independency  of  the  schools  at  the 
University,  that  it  tends,  we  think,  to  in- 
crease, on  the  professor's  part,  his  perso- 
nal responsibility.  Within  his  own  do- 
main he  is  complete  and  supreme.  His 
chair  is  a  little  separate  establishment. 
It  has  its  own  independent  honours.  It 
has  its  own  specialty  students.  Standing 
in  a  certain  general  relation  to  the  whole, 
it  is  still,  like  our  States,  a  sovereignty  of 
itself.  We  think  this  is  calculated  to 
give  it  in  the  professor's  mind  a  charac- 
ter of  importance,  and  calculated  to  im- 
press upon  him  a  more  intimate  interest, 
and  a  higher  responsibility. 

Suoh,  very  hastily  touched  upon,  are 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  institu- 
tion. The  working  of  the  system  has 
fully  realised  all  that  could  have  been 
anticipated.  It  has  become  a  rooted  idea 
in  the  institution,  that  the  standards  for 
graduation  ought  to  be  severe  and  strin- 
gent. It  is  distinctly  understood,  that 
students  cannot  obtain  diplomas  unless 
they  work  for  them.  We  believe  this 
has  contributed  in  a  very  large  measure 
to  the  general  success :  and  if  the  time 
shall  ever  come  when  the  rigour  of  the 
examinations  from  any  cause  shall  be 
impaired,  from  that  moment,  we  believe, 
will  the  University  decline. 

So  much  for  the  first  branch  of  our 
subject,  and  for  the  general  merits  of  the 
University. 

We  think,  from  our  review,  taking 
into  consideration  that  the  University 
has  now  between  five  and  six  hundred 
students,  that  Virginia  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  her  jewel,  and  to  contemplate 
with  exultation  its  beneficent  influences. 


May  she  well  remember  its  rich  and  pre* 
oious  worth,  and  cherish  it,  as  a  parent 
a  fair  and  hopeful  child ! 

And  now  to  pursue  the  other  topic  that 
we  have  proposed  for  our  consideration, 
and  which  we  have  already  hinted  at, 
what  is  needed  at  the  University  ?  what 
are  its  deficiencies?  how  can  it  be  im- 
proved ?    We  would  enumerate 

I.  That  the  limited  period  during  which, 
on  the  average,  the  young  men  remain  at 
college,  calls  aloud  for  rectification.  In 
1851-'2,  there  were  400  students  at  the 
University.  Of  these  177  were  profes- 
sional students:  there  were  some  268 
Academical  students.*  Out  of  this  268, 
there  were  only  18  of  three  years'  stand- 
ing, and  of  these,  seven  were  studying 
also  (besides  Academic  tickets)  either 
Law  or  Medicine.  Only  88  of  the  Dum- 
ber were  of  two  years'  standing, — a 
number  of  whom  also  were  taking  either 
the  Law  or  Medical  classes.  The  num- 
ber  of  students  (Academic)  of  one  years' 
standing  was  162.  It  seems  then  that 
only  18  of  these  268  students  had  been 
studying  at  the  University  three  years— 
and  some  of  these  had  even  entered  upon 
professional  studies  also.  Only  one-third 
of  the  number  had  been  at  the  Universi- 
ty two  years  ;  and  162  were  students  for 
the  first  time.  Let  us  however  pursue 
the  matter,  and  trace  the  career  of  these 
162  new  Academical  students,  and  see 
how  long  they  propose  to  pursue  their 
studies*  By  reference  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  next  year  (session  of  1852-'53)  it 
appears  that  (out  of  431  Matriculate?) 
there  are  Borne  82  Academical  students  of 
two  years'  standing.  One-half  have  dis- 
appeared entirely.  They  have  attended 
college  one  session.  What  becomes  of 
the  remaining  82?  The  catalogue  for 
l853-'54  exhibits  30  Academical  students 
of  three  years'  standing.  So  that  52 
others,  out  of  82,  have  also  disappeared. 
These  52  studied  at  college  two  yean. 
Out  of  the  original  number  of  162  new 
students  in  1851 -'2,  only  thirty  are  found 


*  Of  course  177  from  400  would  apparently  leave  only  223  Academic  students;  but  the  other 
number  arises  from  the  fact,  that  tome  of  the  Academical  studenta  also  attended  some  one  or  more 
of  the  Law  or  Medical  clams. 
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it  the  University  in  1853-'4  ;  and  nine 
of  these  were  studying  also  either  Law  or 
Medicine.  Let  us  trace  in  a  similar 
manner  the  fortunes  of  the  new  students 
entering  the  University  in  1852-'3.  The 
whole  number  of  matriculates  for  this 
session  was  431,  of  whom  there  were 
294  Academies.  Of  this  last  number,  176 
were  at  the  University  for  the  first  time- 
la  1853-'4,  the  number  of  two  years9 
students  was  94  (Academics,  nine  of 
whom  were  Law  students:)  so  that  82 
have  disappeared,  after  spending  one 
year  at  the  University.  In  1854-'5,  the 
number  of  three  years'  students  was  36 
(Academics,  six  of  whom  also  studying 
Law:)  so  that  58  others  have  left  the  in- 
stitution, having  remained  two  years. 
The  remaining  36  return  in  1854'-5,  and 
perhaps  some  16  will  be  Academical  stu- 
dents for  the  fourth  year  in  1855-'6— and 
and  the  last  one  may  not  disappear  before 
1856-7. 

A  calculation  will  show,  that  the  set  of 
students  selected  in  our  first  example, 
those  entering  in  1851-'2  remained,  on 
an  average,  of  the  whole,  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  about  one  session  and  three  quar- 
ters. In  the  second  example  (those  stu- 
dents entering  in  1852'-3,)  it  seems,  that 
they  averaged  a  sojourn  of  one  and  four 
fifth*  and  one  and  five  sixths  of  a  session. 
Asa  few  students  ought  perhaps  to  be 
deducted,  who  come  to  the  University  to 
study  a  profession  (having  previously,  it 
nay  be,  been  at  another  college,)  and 
merely,  during  their  first  year,  take  some 
Academic  class  (as  Moral  Philosophy)  to 
fill  up  their  time,  the  average  may  per- 
haps be  safely  set  down  at  about  one  and 
fintr-Jtfths  of  a  session. 

Our  University  students  pursue  their 
collegiate  studies  less  than  two  years. 
They  are  admitted  to  the  University  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
younger  brother,  at  fifteen.  We  think 
this  is  an  evil  which  peremptorily  re- 
quires some  interposition.  What  can  a 
young  man  learn  in  a  couple  of  sessions  f 
What  will  a  boy  know  who  has  finished 
his  studies  at  eighteen  ?  If,  according  to 
the  original  expectation,  young  men,  be- 
fore coming  to  the  University,  had  pre- 
viously been  studying   at   some  other 


college,  it  might  not  be  considered 
strange,  that  they  should  only  remain 
there  one  or  two  sessions.  But  this  is 
not  the  fact.  Those  young  men  who 
have  previously  been  to  other  colleges, 
are  the  very  rare  exceptions  at  the  Uni- 
versity (among  the  Academical  students.) 
The  University  is  indeed  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  first-class  college,  where 
young  men  come  to  begin  and  complete 
their  education,  as  they  do  elsewhere. 
The  ordinary  collegiate  term  is  now  four 
years :  at  West  Point,  it  has  been  raised 
to  five.  Is  it  possible,  that  in  Virginia 
we  can  be  educated  more  rapidly  than 
elsewhere  ?  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that, 
possibly,  the  students  at  other  colleges 
enter  younger  that  at  the  University,  and 
that  therefore,  in  reality,  their  education 
may  not  be  much  earlier  completed. 
Such  was  our  first  impression.  But  on 
inquiry  we  learn  it  is  not  the  case.  At 
Tale  says  President  Woolsey,  "the 
average  age  at  which  students  enter  the 
college,  is  about  eighteen/'  Nor  do  they 
enter  the  more  advanced  classes,  and  so 
remain  only  for  a  part  of  the  term  at 
college.  "Four-fifths  and  more,"  says 
the  same  authority,  "enter  the  Fresh- 
man class.1'  Mr.  Brace,  in  his  book  on 
Germany,  makes  the  same  statement,  as 
regards  the  age  of  entering  college,  ap- 
plying it  to  our  colleges  generally. 

The  most  particular  statement,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  seen  on  the  subject,  is 
the  following  by  the  Rev.  Increase  M. 
Tarboz,  Secretary  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society  in  Boston.  He  says :  "  I 
had  occasion  a  year  or  two  since  to  ascer- 
tain the  average  age  of  graduation  at 
Yale  College  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
I  found  that  it  wae  a  little  above  twenty- 
one  years  (about  21J.)  Yale  may  stand 
as  a  very  good  representative  of  the  New 
England  Colleges  in  respect  to  this  point ; 
for  though  the  students  at  Amherst, 
Dartmouth,  Middlebury,  are  a  trifle 
older  on  an  average  than  those  at  Yale, 
the  students  at  Harvard  are  enough 
younger  to  balance  it  [this  he  explains 
from  the  fact  of  the  Harvard  students 
being  gathered  from  Boston  and  the 
vicinity  where  they  are  put  forward  in 
their  studies  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
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interior.]  The  average  age  of  student* 
entering  the  Freshmen  class  in  our  col- 
leges may  therefore  be  pat  down  at 
seventeen  years"  fit  would  be  a  little  high- 
er.] "It  hardly  ever  happens  [he  states 
in  another  paragraph,]  in  those  large 
classes  of  Freshmen,  that  more  than  six 
or  eight,  are  as  young  as  the  rule  will 
allow — vis :  fourteen  years.  Many  of 
them  are  twenty  years  old,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  still  older.  Almost  all  the 
students  of  the  New  England  Colleges 
enter  Freshmen." 

As  will  be  seen  presently  also,  there  is 
quite  a  large  class  (consisting  of  gradu- 
ates and  others)  at  both  Yale  and  Har- 
vard, pursuing  more  advanced  studies  in 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Arts, 
and  the  'Scientific  School/  respectively 
attached  to  those  institutions, — which 
tend  of  course  to  keep  young  men  still 
longer  pursuing  their  education.  We 
believe  this  remarkable  fact  with  regard 
to  the  University  must  make  an  impres- 
sion on  every  friend  of  the  institution. 
The  idea  of  only  some  thirty-odd  out  of 
each  collegiate  generation  (among  nearly 
300  Academical  students)  remaining 
three  years  in  the  pursuit  of  their  educa- 
tion !  And  of  only,  perhaps,  twelve  or 
fifteen  remaining  four  years — and  of  per- 
haps none  the  fifth  year — although  for  a 
much  more  limited  course,  West  Point 
requires  all  (unless  they  enter  advanced 
classes)  of  its  students  to  remain  five 
years! 

There  is  an  amount  of  old  fogyism  in 
Virginia  that  is  absolutely  appalling.  It 
takes  a  rail-road  twenty-five  years  to 
reach  the  White  Sulphur.  It  takes  a 
generation  for  a  canal  to  get  a  little  above 
Lynchburg.  It  takes  about  seven  years 
to  make  a  tunnel  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long.  We  do  not  know  how  long  it 
takes  for  the  general  population  to  come 
to  their  senses. 

Thus,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
hardly  the  slightest  alteration  has  been 
introduced  into  the  University  since  its 
commencement.  For  years  and  years 
and  years,  $15,000  has  been  its  annuity. 
No  sort  of  effort  has  been  made  to  extend 


its  provisions.  No  kind  of  modification 
has  been  adopted  from  regard  to  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge.  It  is  just  like 
those  old  French  diligences  that  have 
been  running  ever  since  the  Merovingian 
dynasty. 

The  demands  of  education  are  increasing 
every  day:  and  it  well  behoves  us  not 
to  fall  in  the  rearward.  Let  us  make  the 
following  extract  from  a  recent  letter  of 
Professor  Fishburn's  (of  Washington  Col- 
lege,) who  is  now  studying  in  Germany, 
and  who  was  educated  at  the  University. 
The  letter  is  dated  'Berlin,  Dec.  11th, 
1855/  Writing  to  one  of  our  papers,  he 
says:  "The  Gymnasia  which  form  so 
important  a  part  of  the  Prussian  system 
of  education  must  be  merely  mentioned. 
I  attended  an  examination  in  one  of 
them  recently,  and  came  away  ashamed 
at  the  contrast  presented  by  our  American 
attempt*  at  education,  not  only  in  the 
classics,  but  in  every  department  (the  ital- 
ics are  ours.)  Boys  enter  the  Gymnasi- 
um or  College  when  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  study  there  for  nine  consecutive 
years.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years 
they  hear  and  speak  Latin  generally; 
some  also  become  so  familiar  with  Greek 
as  to  speak  it.  I  say  study,  for  the  ex- 
aminations are  very  rigid,  and  if  a  boy 
wishes  to  enter  the  University,  after  the 
Gymnasium,  he  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion lasting  two  or  three  weeks:  part 
oral,  part  written.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
two  or  three  essays  required  in  Latin, 
and  as  many  in  German,  on  the  various 
branches  of  study.  The  student  is  locked 
up  in  a  room,  with  nothing  but  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  then  works  out  with  his 
own  head  his  laborious  task.  Of  course, 
comparatively  few  'pass,1  but  those  who 
do,  are  superior  to  the  graduates  of  any 
College  in  our  country.  After  this,  the 
student  must  study  three  years  for  a  de- 
gree in  the  University.  By  means  of 
such  a  thorough  syBtem,  the  Professors 
in  the  University  have  a  foundation  suit- 
able to  build  upon:  their  instructions 
can  be  appreciated,  and  do  not  shoot  over 
the  heads  of  their  students." 

Young  men  thus,  it  seems,  in  Prussia, 
on  leaving  the  Gymnasium,  or  College, 
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1  generally  speak  Latin,*  and  sometimes 
Greek;  and  then,  they  go  to  the  Univer- 
sity—to stay  how  long— a  session  and 
/bar-fifths? — 'to  remain  three  years.' 
What  do  they  speak  then  t 

We  now  respectfully  submit,  that  we 
think  we  hare  made  out  the  propsition, 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  on  the 
part  of  the  Visitors,  to  secure  a  longer 
sojourn  of  the  students  at  the  University. 

II.  Oar  next  remark  touching  what 
leems  to  us  another  want  of  the  Univer- 
sity, refers  to  the  almost  indiscriminate 
admission  of  young  men  as  students, 
viiheut  regard  to  their  previous  qualifica- 
tions. 

We  believe  the  fact  with  regard  to  this 
matter— that  there  is  an  almost  indis- 
criminate admission — is  not  denied  at  the 
UDiTergity  itself.  It  is  urged,  that,  un- 
der (he  peculiar  system,  it  cannot  bo 
remedied.  If  the  system  is  so  wanting 
in  flexibility,  then  it  ought  to  be  re-ad- 
justed.  It  is  a  flagrant  impropriety 
when  one-half — fully  one-half — of  the 
joungmen  of  the  University,  go  there 
unprepared*  All  other  colleges  at  least 
profess  to  apply  a  remedy,  and  one  ought 
to  he  sought  at  the  University.  We  have 
heard  intelligent  gentlemen,  educated  at 
the  University,  and  now  professors  else- 
where, complaining  of  the  fact, — and  we 
hare  heard  other  gentlemen  also  com- 
plaining, that  young  men  turned  off 
at  their  colleges,  were  admitted  to 
the  University.  Some  remedy  ought 
to  he  sought.  There  is  entirely  too  much 
chariness  about  touching  the  University. 
It  is  conceived  to  be  well — and  argumen- 
tstively,  perfect ;  and  the  fact  is  not  so. 
The  only  method  of  meeting  the  evil  at 
present*  we  believe  is  most  conscientious- 
ly carried  out  by  the  faculty,  as  far  as  it 
▼ill  apply.  Students  are  very  often  (at 
the  end  of  each  month)  quietly  dismissed ; 
and  at  the  end  of  each  session  a  consid- 
erable number  also  are  informed,  that 
they  cannot  return.  We  do  not  think, 
however,  this  procedure  at  all  corres- 
ponds to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.    The 


class  thus  disposed  of  hardly  ever  extends 
beyond  the  openly  dissipated,  or  the  in* 
oorrigibly  idle. 

III.  The  University  wants  an  addition 
to  its  corps  of  Professors. 

(1.)  The  chair  of  Ancient  Languages 
ought  to  be  divided. 

There  are  now  some  250  students  in 
the  school,  which,  apart  from  the  exam- 
ple of  other  respectable  colleges,  indi- 
cates of  itself  the  propriety  of  an  inde- 
pendent professorship  of  Latin,  and  an 
independent  professorship  of  Greek.  This 
would  secure  greater  efficiency  and  supe- 
rior attainments  in  each  department,  and 
would  afford  more  opportunity  for  direct- 
ing in  some  measure  the  minds  of  the 
young  men  to  the  literature  of  those  lan- 
guages. 

Both  of  the  subjects  ought  to  be  tho- 
roughly taught,  'and,  if  necessary,  (we 
do  not  know  that  it  would  be)  the  pres- 
ent assistants  ought  to  be  retained,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  new  professorship.  It  is 
extremely  desirable,  besides  raising  to  a 
considerably  higher  mark  the  standard 
of  proficiency  in  their  respective  langua- 
ges, that  a  particular  attention  should 
also  be  given  to  the  History  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Greek  and  Roman  people. 
Grote's  Greece  and  Niebuhr's  or  Arnold's 
Rome  ought  to  be  well  understood  by  the 
students  of  these  departments,  and  some 
taste  ought  to  be  fostered,  and  some  ap- 
preciation encouraged,  for  the  treasures 
of  ancient  literature.  The  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  is  totally  neglected  at 
the  University.  The  idea  of  reading  Ho- 
mer with  regard  to  its  beauties,  or  Herod- 
otus or  Thuyoidydes,  or  Livy,  or  Tacitus, 
with  reference  to  their  styles,  never  enters 
the  head  of  a  young  man  at  the  Univer- 
sity. What  does  he  care  for  the  rude 
terrors  of  ^schylus  or  the  touching  har- 
monies of  Euripides,  if  he  can  translate 
a  half  page  of  them  at  the  (final)  "writ- 
ten," and  scan  them  at  the  "oral?" 
What  is  the  Mantuan  bard  to  him  ?  So 
with  reference  to  Greek  art,  we  mean 
those    of    Painting,    Architecture    and 


*  This  merely  corroborates  what  may  be  already  known :  that  gentlemen  in  Europe  almost  uni- 
fMlly  speak  Latin,  besides,  at  least  one  or  two  foreign  (modern)  languages. 
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Sculpture,  is  the  University  no  place  to 
be  enlightened  in  some  degree  with  re- 
gard to  the  most  wonderful  creations  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ?  Do  not  also  the 
religion,  the  manners,  the  morals,  the 
social  life  of  these  people  enter  most  in- 
timately into  a  liberal  education  ?  Such 
books  as  Becker's  Gallus,  and  his  Chari- 
cles,  ought  to  be  introduced  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  nothing  ought  to  be  omitted 
which  would  induce  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  all  that  appertains  to  these 
two  wonderful  races,  whose  literature, 
whose  arts,  whose  political  institutions, 
constitute  them  not  only  the  educators  of 
modern  mind,  but  the  authors  and  origi- 
nal architects  of  modern  civilization. 

(2.)  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  chair  of  History  and  English 
Literature. 

It  is  a  shame  that  History  is  not  taught 
in  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  is  a 
shame  that  no  one  ever  hears  there  (ex- 
cepting a  few  lectures  in  the  Moral  Phi- 
losophy school)  an  allusion  to  English 
Literature.  We  do  not  imagine  that  at 
the  University  a  young  man  would  find 
a  very  great  deal  of  time  to  read  the 
more  elaborate  histories;  but  he  would 
find  time  to  do  much,  and  he  could  do 
much  before  he  came  there,  or  wait  until 
he  was  prepared ;  and  the  professor  could 
contribute  very  far  to  direct  his  attention: 
to  intimate  what  was  wanted:  to  indicate 
lines  of  thought :  to  shape  out  schemes  of 
study :  to  awaken  certain  desires :  to  ex- 
cite certain  tastes :  to  communicate  correct 
judgments  of  authors  and  leading  facts : 
to  arouse  the  first  impressions  of  the  sig- 
nificance, the  philosophy  of  history.  It 
is  only  by  sad  experience,  and  labours 
long  wasted,  that  the  young  man  discov- 
ers, in  after  life,  the  want  of  all  this,  and 
laments  without  avail,  that  no  beacon  had 
been  raised  in  the  prime  of  early  study, 
in  the  flush  of  youthful  thought. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  even  give  a  hint 
of  what  such  a  course  of  lectures  ought 
to  embrace ;  but  would  it  not  be  much 
for  a  young  man,  if  only  something  in 
the  spirit  of  Reed's  Lectures  on  the  Eng- 
lish Kings,  or  Guizot's  History  of  Givili- 
tion,  or  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modern 
History,  at  the  outset  of  his  career  were 


to  enlist  his  consideration?    The  great 
thing  a  young  man  wants,  is  to  have  his 
mind  directed.     It  is  not  facts  that  he 
wants,  but  an  awakening  of  his  thoughts. 
The  young  mind  is  like  a  potent  engine 
that  knows  not,  in  dull  rest,  its  faculties 
or  its  energies.     It  wants  to  be  set  in 
motion:   it  wants  to  feel  its  power:  it 
wants  to  learn  its  functions :  it  wants  to 
acquire  a  self-mastery :  it  wants  to  hare 
a  theatre.    These  are  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  teacher ;  once  started,  and  a  cer- 
tain line  of  motion  indicated,  the  mind 
then  will  operate  itself.    But  a  painful 
course  it  is,  when  a  young  man,  on  enter- 
ing life,  has  to  thread  his  own  way  in  the 
interminable  fogs.    He  hardly  feels  that 
knowledge  is  necessary,  or,  if  he  feels  it, 
he  does  not  know  where  to  look  for  it 
But  a  little  judicious  instruction  commu- 
nicated beforehand  conduces  wonderfully 
to  help  him  on  his  way :  it  clears  up  the 
air:   gives  distinctness  to  the  different 
objects :  has  imparted  a  command  of  the 
faculties ;  and  gives  a  healthiness  to  the 
spirits,  which  may  save  much  expenditure 
of  unprofitable  thought,  and  numerous 
moments  of  helpless  embarrassment. 

So  with  regard  to  literature  ;  nothing  is 
done  at  the  University  to  arouse  or  cher- 
ish any  sympathy  or  taste  for  the  rich 
and  varied  literature  of  our  native  lan- 
guage. Youth  is  the  time  for  these  things. 
Those  young  hopes — those  fervid  pulses 
cannot  be  swept  again  by  the  breath  of 
Genius  to  any  such  emotion  as  is  then 
awakened.  The  chords  are  then  to  be 
struck,  whose  notes  are  to  swell  upon  the 
fancy  through  all  the  changeful  periods 
and  vicissitudes  of  life.  Then  is  the  time 
to  oultivate  and  foster  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  Its  oharmed  visions  will  then 
hover  forever  before  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
tellect. 

Shakspeare  himself  ought  to  be  the 
topic  of  profound  study  to  a  young  Eng- 
lishman or  American.  In  Germany  (a 
foreign  land)  they  have  special  professors 
to  lecture  solely  on  the  subject.  But 
when  added  to  all  this  the  long  array  of 
Poets,  Dramatists,  Novelists,  Essayists, 
Historians,  Divines,  Philosophers,  afford- 
ed by  the  English  literature,  is  taken  into 
consideration,  is  it  not  strange  that  no 
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attention  whatever  is  directed  toward 
their  works  at  a  learned  institution? 
How  is  a  young  man  to  know  what  to 
read,  or  how  to  read  it,  unless  he  is  in- 
structed? Not  only  in  this  country  do 
we  make  no  provision  for  cultivating  or 
awakening  any  sympathy  for  the  fine 
arts,  such  as  Music  and  Painting,  but  (at 
least  in  Virginia)  we  absolutely  ignore 
eren  the  subject  of  literature.  Is  the 
esthetics!  department  nothing?  Are  the 
feelings,  the  affections,  the  sent^aents,  to 
go  for  nothing — and  is  everything  to  be 
expended  on  the  marble  and  granite  in- 
idled  t  We  want  more  taste,  and  less 
about  "forces."  Why  is  Mathematics 
better  than  Music?  Is  there  nothing  An- 
wimzmg  in  the  fine  arts?  There  are 
more  things  in  this  human  box-work,  be- 
sides rude  springs  and  cogged  wheelery 
to  chop  logic  and  crush  stoma — to  cast 
up  figures  and  dissect  syllables.  There 
are  also  rich  sounds  and  radiant  images 
that  just  as  much  pertain  to  its  constitu- 
tion as  do  the  flowers  and  the  woodland 
voices  to  the  ribbed  and  granite  earth. 

Will  it  be  said  that  a  young  man  will 
rery  readily  minister  to  himself  with  re- 
gard to  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  a  literary  taste  ? 
But  why?  Why  should  a  young  man  be 
self-educated  as  to  taste  more  than  as  re- 
gards his  intellect?*  Why  should  in- 
struction be  awarded  more  to  guide  his 
reason  than  to  give  direction  to  a  faculty 
equally  as  delicate  ?  The  greatest  bless- 
ing a  young  man  can  have  is  a  cultivated 
taste.  He  is  uncivilized  without  it ;  and 
a  student  is  no  more  at  home  in  the  field 
of  polite  letters  without  some  one  to  as- 
sist him,  than  he  is  in  the  domains  of  any 
other  science.  In  fact,  unless  he  is  di- 
rected to  it,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
an  individual  will  never  contract  such  a 
taste  at  any  time  of  his  life.  Besides 
the  fact  is,  in  Virginia,  our  young  men 
are  not  literary.  Literature  receives 
hardly  any  attention  whatever  at  their 
lands.  A  few  popular  authors  constitute 
almost  entirely  their  stock  of  such  attain- 
ments; and  we  believe  the  neglect  of 
their  teachers  (at  school  and  at  college) 


is  a  very  leading  and  principal  cause  of 
it.  Where  we  do  find  one  with  some  tol- 
erable  information,  it  is  of  the  most  mis- 
cellaneous and  desultory  character.  If 
the  South  does  not  want  a  literature,  we 
do  not  know  who  wants  it.  The  whole 
current  of  received  literature  is  against 
all  of  our  institutions  and  all  of  our  opin- 
ions, and  there  is  no  counter  mental  effort 
to  withstand  the  mighty  torrent.  What 
but  literature  is  the  power  of  the  age, 
and  what  are  we  to  do,  if  all  that  power 
is  to  be  directed  upon  our  heads  ?  But 
we  have  not  time  to  say  anything  of  what 
we  wish  to  say,  and  we  proceed  with  our 
general  subject. 

(3.)  There  ought  to  be  a  chair  of  Ge- 
ology and  Practical  Mining  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  science  of  Geology  is  now  become 
one  of  the  most  important  of  modern 
times.  It  is  not  only  a  subject  of  the 
most  profound  interest,  and  the  tenor  of 
its  results  of  the  most  practical  charac- 
ter, but  its  treasures  of  facts  are  daily 
accumulating.  In  the  department  of 
physical  research,  a  new  palace  as  it 
were,  with  its  rich  furniture  and  embla- 
sonry,  has  been  opened  to  the  student's 
eye.  All  the  records  of  nature  lie  em- 
balmed there  for  perusal.  As  upon  those 
tablets  in  the  Assyrian  palaces,  all  the 
dynasties  of  physical  life  can  here  bo  fol- 
lowed back  to  their  great  original.  Those 
mystical,  those  amazing  periods,  when 
huge  monsters  rioted  in  all  the  ex- 
uberant potency  of  young  and  fantastic 
energies,  come  back  with  the  vividness  of 
a  picture  from  the  long,  the  incomprehen- 
sible aeons  of  the  past.  But  not  only  in 
the  grander  forms  does  this  science  make 
demands  upon  the  curiosity  of  the  stu- 
dent :  it  has  also,  in  its  immediate  appli- 
cations, the  most  peremptory  associations 
with  the  agricultural  interests  of  a  coun- 
try. 

The  department  of  Mineralogy  and 
Practical  Mining,  in  a  state  abounding  in 
such  resources,  oannot  also  be  easily  over- 
estimated. Apart  from  the  general  sci- 
entific bearings  of  the  first,  some  atten- 


*  We  use  the  term  in  a  popular  sense. 
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tion  to  the  second  would,  we  believe,  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect  on  a  moat  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  material  interests  of 
the  State. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  mere  in- 
cidental treatment  which  these  sciences, 
(Geology  and  Mineralogy)  now  receive 
at  the  University,  does  not  amount  to 
anything  at  all.  Mr.  Rogers  used  to  de- 
liver twelve  lectures  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject. We  therefore  hope  that  something 
will  be  done  towards  establishing  and  lib- 
erally endowing  an  independent  chair. 

And  here  we  might  very  well  speak 
too  of  the  absence  of  any  instruction 
whatever  in  the  field  of  Natural  History — 
Zoology  and  Botany.  But,  impressed 
as  we  are  individually  with  the  want  of 
some  provision  towards  these  .objects,  we 
fear  it  would  not  avail  much  for  us  to  say 
any  thing  with  regard  to  them.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  also  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  chair  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University ;  but  we  do  not  feel  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  express 
any  views  either  for  or  against  the 
scheme.  Our  impressions  are  in  its  fa- 
vour. There  is  no  doubt,  that  Agricul- 
ture is  a  Science  in  the  very  highest 
sense — and  one  which  we  doubt  not  is 
destined  to  be  amazingly  developed,  but 
how  far  practically  the  plan  of  such  a  pro- 
fessorship  might  be  realised  at  present, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  speak.  The  sub- 
ject certainly  deserves  the  most  diligent 
consideration  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

IV.  There  ought  to  be  something  done 
towards  maintaining  on  a  respectable  foot- 
ing the  Library  of  the  University. 

Our  earliest  recollections  are  of  seeing 
in  Smith's  Geography,  that  the  Library  at 
the  University  contained  17,000  volumes ; 
no  doubt.,  before  we  heard  of  the  Bodleian,* 
a  very  impressive  statement  to  our  young 
imagination,  the  number  now  is  some 
18,000,  and,  perhaps,  but  for  certain  scru- 
ples we  may  have  about  being  too  com- 
municative— we  have  not  spoke  of  being 
married — we  might  say  how  long  was 
that  period  since  this  additional  thousand 


volumes  has  been  in  process  of  accretion. 
But  the  simple  fact  is,  that  for  a  great 
number  of  years  (of  course  excepting  oc- 
casional volumes)  no  additions  whatever 
have  been  made  to  the  library.  The  pro- 
fessors cannot  even  obtain  the  books  that 
are  absolutely  essential  for  the  conduct  of 
their  claseee.  We  doubt  if,  in  any  de- 
partment, the  University  would  afford  the 
information  that  is  required  to  keep  the 
instructors  posted  up  with  the  general 
advance  of  knowledge.  They  have  to 
get  their  books,  and  seek  their  knowledge 
where  best  they  can  find  them.  We  sup- 
pose it  would  be  impossible  to  write  any 
thing  at  the  University,  without  visiting 
our  Northern  cities. 

The  Legislature  ought  to  make  a  libe- 
ral appropriation  for  its  immediate  wants, 
and  oonfer  such  an  additional  annuity 
upon  the  library  as  would  correspond 
with  the  character  of  the  University,  and 
with  the  like  expenditures  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Y.  Something  in  the  nature  of  fellow- 
ships— being  prizes  to  the  value  of  some 
few  hundred  dollars — ought  to  established 
at  the  University,  for  the  purpose  of  foster- 
ing and  encouraging  an  elevated  scholar- 
ship. 

Young  men,  as  at  the  English  Univer- 
sities, ought  to  have  inducements  held 
out  to  remain  at  the  University,  and 
prosecute  their  studies  farther,  than  can 
be  done  by  the  ordinary  collegiate  educa- 
tion. Suppose  for  example  all  of  the 
Masters  of  Arts,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
most  forward  Bachelors  (i.  e.  of  Arte), 
were  authorised  to  receive  from  the  Uni 
versity  a  fellowship  of  $300,  and  $150 
respectively,  on  condition  of  their  re- 
maining two  years,  after  taking  their  de- 
grees, in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 
Or  say  in  addition  to  these  provisions,  one 
or  more  fellowships  of  $600,  to  be  con- 
tended for  by  the  Masters  of  Arts,  were 
instituted  conditioned  upon  the  successful 
candidate's  or  candidates'  remaining  for 
three  years  at  the  University. 

We  believe  this  would  have  a  marked 
influence  in  elevating  the  acquirements  of 


*  Or  of  the  Biblioikcque  National*,  which  contains  1,400,000  volumes. 
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our  young  men  to  a  respectable  standard. 
Unfortunately,  just  as  we  become  quali- 
fied to  appreciate  the  subjects  of  our  stu- 
dies, we  leave  the  University.  Imagine 
tome  half-doien,  (and  in  process  of  time 
*  greater  number),  yearly,  of  the  most 
advanced  students  at  the  University,  en- 
tering, after  taking  the  highest  honours, 
upon  the  continued  prosecution  of  their 
•todies— analogous  to  the  German  stu- 
dents' passing  from  the  Gymnasium' to 
the  University.  How  conspicuous  would 
be  the  results  I 

It  doss  seem  strange,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  prise  of  any  name  or  kind  at 
fte  University.  Every  species  of  stimu- 
lant should  be  employed  to  encourage 
scientific  and  literary  pursuit.  Money 
is  one  of  the  most  potent.  It  would  be 
pod  State  stock.  Many  young  men  can* 
not  remain  at  the  University,  when  they 
wish  to.  Others  will  not,  because  there 
are  no  sufficient  inducements.  How  much 
England  is  indebted  to  the  princely  pri- 
ses annually  distributed  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  for  her  achievements  in  the 
Arts,  is  not  to  be  estimated.  We  do  be- 
lieve, that,  in  the  absence  of  these  provis- 
ions England  would  not  have  had  half 
the  literature,  half  the  science,  she  has 
at  present  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  see 
what  these  provisions  are:  There  are  at 
Cambridge  the  following: 
416  Fellowships,  averaging  £200 

per  annum  £83,200 

993  Scholarships,  Ac.  .     22,800 

101  Prises,  *c        .        .        .        2,327 
add  294  Benefices  in  the  church, 

(averaging  £300  per  an.)     .      88,200 


£196,527 
Here  are  £196,000  annually  distributed 
in  the  shape  of  prises  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  Arts,  about  $1,000,000.  These 
fellowships,  &c.,  appertain  unequally  to 
the  different  Colleges.  Trinity  College 
ass  66  Fellowships,  worth  on  an  average 
•hont  £300  per  annum  besides  apart- 
ntnta,  good  living  Jbc  almost  for  nothing. 


Queen's  College  has  20  Fellowships, 
and  25  Scholarships.  Corpus,  12  Fellow- 
ships and  63  Scholarships  and  Exhibi- 
tions. St.  John's  has  53  Fellowships,  114 
Scholarships,  and  66  Exhibitions,  Ac, 
Ac 

Oxford  University  is  yet  wealthier  than 
Cambridge;  it  has  an  income  of  £457, 
490.*  Said  we  not  rightly,  that  one-half 
at  least  of  the  literature  and  science  of 
England  should  be  referred  to  this  system 
of  prises  T 

We  do  not  expect,  or  desire,  to  see  the 
Legislature  endow  the  University  with 
$33,000,000 ;  but  we  should  like  to  see, 
(and  we  do  think  there  is  no  worthier  ob- 
ject of  the  public  bounty,)  some  trifling 
pittance  applied  to  these  purposes. 

We  would  apply  the  system  of  prises 
at  every  part  of  the  student's  course.  We 
would  even  award  a  medal,  or  a  sum  of 
money,  for  the  highest  attainments,  ex- 
hibited on  entering  the  University — so  as 
to  push  these  acquirements  forward  as 
far  as  possible.  We  would  award  a  prise 
to  the  best  graduates  in  each  of  the 
schools ;  and  we  would  compass  by  some 
appliances  the  retention  of  these  gradu- 
ates for  a  reasonable  period  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

We  may  add  that  at  Harvard  some 
$800  or  $900  is  annually  distributed  in 
the  shape  of  prises  for  essays,  versifica- 
tion, and  elocution. 

At  Yale,  the  Berkeley  Scholarship, 
yielding  about  forty-six  dollars  per  Minnmt 
is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  Senior 
class,  who  passes  the  best  examination  in 
the  Greek  Testament,  Homer's  Iliad,  4c 
Ac. 

The  Clark  Scholarship  yielding  $120 
per  annum  is  awarded  to  the  Senior  Stu- 
dent, passing  the  best  general  examina- 
tion, "  provided  he  remains  in  New  Ha- 
ven aa  a  graduate  one  or  two  years,  pur- 
suing a  course  of  study  (not  professional) 
under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty/' 

There  is  also  the  Bristed  Scholarship, 


•  L  e.  $2,000,000,  a  sam  sufficient,  says  some  one,  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
>  80  teort,  or  to  support  a  mom  like  Metkuselah^at  $500  per  amnwmjor  4000  year 9t  from  the  Crs» 
^htU  Advent  of  Christ. 
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worth  $80  per  annum:  and  another* 
worth  $50  per  annum.  The  Dc  Forest 
prize  Medal,  of  the  value  of  $100,  is 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Senior 
class,  writing  and  pronouncing  the  best 
English  Oration.  There  are  also  some 
minor  premiums. 

At  both  Harvard  and  Yale  there  are  a 
number  of  students  corresponding  to  the 
class  which  we  propose  to  encourage. 
Besides  15  Resident  Graduates  at  Har- 
vard, there  are  69  (exclusive  of  the  pro- 
fessional students  taking  these  classes) 
Scientific  Students  in  what  is  called  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School.  It  is  in- 
tended  for  graduates  and  others,  wishing 
to  pursue  some  special  branches  of  study. 
There  are  ten  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Zo- 
ology, Geology,  &c.,  &c.  are  taught.  The 
student  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Corresponding  to  this,  there  is  at  Yale 
the  "  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the 
Arte,"  in  which  there  are  63  students. 

We  would  associate  with  this  idea,  the 
Qerman  custom  of  allowing  any  graduate 
who  pleases,  to  lecture  at  the  University, 
with  an  option  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
where  the  same  things  were  taught,  to  at- 
tach himself  to  the  class  of  either  the 
regular  or  independent  lecturer  as  he 
might  see  proper.  We  believe  this  has 
had,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  to  do  with 
the  amazing  stimulus  of  all  the  branches 
of  study  in  Germany  during  the  present 
century.  Never  is  the  old  professor  safe 
from  the  superior  abilities  of  a  more  ac- 
complished rival.  It  effects  all  of  the 
formidable  results  of  general  competition. 
A  young  man  of  twenty-four  or  five  puts 
up  his  lecturer's  sign,  and,  if  he  exhibits 
any  acquirements,  in  a  little  while  strips 
his  older  colleague  of  perhaps  half  his 
students.  The  stimulus  is  no  less  pow- 
erful in  its  effects  on  the  regular  incum- 
bent, than  it  is  in  calling  out  new  and  la- 
tent talent.  It  will  Boon  dispose  of  an 
incompetent  professor,  and  indicate  in  the 
exactest  manner  who  ought  to  follow  him. 


By  teaching,  and  by  receiving  fees  in 
the  manner  just  indicated,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  fellowship,  the  student 
might  maintain  himself  without  expense 
for  several  years  at  the  University— and 
if  successful  as  a  lecturer,  might  remain 
at  long  as  he  pleased. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  so 
obvious — the  absence  of  all  objections  to 
complete,  that  we  are  amazed   it  has 
never  prevailed  in  England  or  this  coun- 
try.   It  is  the  great  want  of  the  English 
Universities.      There,    ample   provision 
is    made  for   stimulating  the  student*, 
but  none  for  arousing  and  stimulating 
the  professors.    In  fact  the  professors  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  do  no  work  at  all: 
they  deliver  an  occasional  languid  leo- 
ture;  but  the  business  of  instruction  is 
committed  to  private  tutors,  who  are  in 
no  way  as  such  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity.   There  is  no  emulation  amongst 
them  whatever — no  life,  no  spirit.    But 
look  over  to  Germany :  see  the  intense, 
the  restless,  the  many-sided  activity  pre- 
vailing in  every  field  1    It  is  distinctly 
understood,  that,  not  merely  the  different 
schools,  but — in  each  particular  depart- 
ment, the  professor  is  to  expect  compe- 
tition.   The  party  divisions  of  the  Ger- 
man students  turn  upon  the  accomplish- 
ments and  reputation  of  their  professors. 
There  is  what  we  would  call  in  Ken- 
tucky a  free  fight.    A  professor  who  ia 
dependent,  for  a  part  of  his  support  and 
all  his  official  reputation,  on  the  prefer- 
ence of  his  pupils,  cannot,  as  has  been 
remarked,  remain  contented  with  his  first 
attainments,  but  must  keep  up  with  the 
scientific  progress  of  the  times,  and,  if 
he  can,  add  something  to  the  accumula- 
tions of  his  predecessors.    There  must 
necessarily   be  good    professors    under 
such  a  system.    There  can  not,  not  only, 
be  incompetency — but  not  even  mediocri- 
ty.    Suppose  you  want  a  good  professor : 
you  know  at  once  where  to  find  him* 
Suppose  you  have  made  a  bad  appointr 
ment :  he  will  soon  find  his  level     What 


*  With  the  exception  of  this  one  (which  is  only  during  the  collegiate  coarse),  the  annuities  from 
the  other  Yale  Scholarships  are  enjoyed  for  life :  our  proposal  only  contemplated  a  specific  sum, 
which  divided  among  the  two  or  three  years,  would  help  to  maintain  the  young  man  during  that 
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is  to  be  done  at  our  University,  when 
you  hare  made  some  wretched  selection  ? 
Death  is  jour  only  hope.  But  in  Ger- 
many there  is  hardly  the  danger  of  ma- 
king a  bad  appointment.  The  candidate 
baa  already  been  tested  as  a  Privatim 
Decent.  In  respect  to  education,  cer- 
tainly stadents  have  rights  as  well  at 
professors ;  and  why  should  a  young  man 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  some  dull  and 
weary  lucubration,  not  half  up  to  the 
times,  when  some  lively  and  brilliant 
discourse  could  be  obtained  without  ex- 
penditure ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought, 
that  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  turn 
adrift  some  old  man,  who  hod  lost  all  his 
students.  We  would  have  no  compunc- 
tions. It  is  done  every  day.  Lawyers, 
doctors,  bricklayers  are  subject  to  these 
chances — we  do  not  see  why  professors 
may  have  exemption.  But  we  would 
(as  the  Germans  do)  provide  against  such 
contingencies,  by  guaranteeing  something 
to  the  professor  to  meet  such  an  occasion. 
Yet  a  result  of  this  sort,  as  experience 
proves,  rarely  takes  place:  the  race  of 
dull  professors,  under  such  an  active, 
stirring  system,  would  soon  be  extinct. 
In  Germany  the  candidates  for  this  privi- 
lege of  lecturing  must  give  evidences  of 
the  most  scholarly  attainments,  before  it 
is  accorded.  Such  lecturers  are  called 
Privatim  Docentes.  From  this  body  the 
"Ordinary  Professors"  are  selected,  after 
having  previously  passed  through  the 
rank  of  "  Professor  Extraordinary."  The 
promotion  to  a  professorship  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  any  single  institu- 
tion ;  but  a  Privatim  Docens  at  Leipzig 
may  be  elected  Professor  at  Heidelberg, 
or  elsewhere,  and  vice  versa. 

Besides  all  this,  the  classes  are  be- 
coming so  unwieldly  at  the  University, 
that  one  professor  cannot  attend  to 
them. 

VI.  There  aught  to  be  provision  made  at 
(he  University  for  the  study  of Christianity ; 
izs  philosophy  and  literature.  The  great 
subject  of  Greek  art  was  its  mythology 


and  legends.  So  of  its  Heroic  and  Dra- 
matic Poetry.  What  sort  of  an  educa- 
tion would  a  young  Athenian  have  been 
conceived  to  have,  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  Religion  of  his  country?  Turn  a 
youth  out  from  one  of  the  schools  of  those 
rhetoricians  who  were  the  "professors" 
of  Greece,  and  what  would  have  been 
thought  of  him,  if  he  could  have 
given  no  account  of  Saturn  or  of  Ops* — 
or  of  the  Homeric  or  Hesiodic  systems  of 
mythology  ?  How  long  would  a  Greek 
have  continued  to  be  a  Greek,  who  was 
not  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the 
rich  and  varied  genius  of  their  legendary 
traditions  ?  Or  where  was  the  educated 
ancient,  who  had  not  studied  with  dili- 
gence, the  progress  of  Metaphysical 
Theology  from  Anaximander  and  Pytha- 
goras to  Plato  and  Aristotle?  Where 
then  is  the  distinction  ?  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  all  its  catholicity,  who  has 
the  intuition  to  comprehend  its  varied 
science,  without  radically  entering  into 
the  most  potent  and  mighty  influence 
that  has  ever  stamped  itself  on  human 
history  ?  We  are  speaking  now  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  mere  fact— unregardful,  as 
to  its  dogmas,  of  their  falsehood  or  ve- 
racity. It  is  a  fact,  that  for  the  last  fif- 
teen hundred  years,  it  has  been  the  reli- 
gion of  the  leading  and  prominent  portion 
of  the  civilized — in  fact  of  the  whole 
world,  as  far  as  it  is  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. It  has  not  only,  as  such  a  religion, 
exercised  an  influence,  where  it  has  pre- 
vailed, upon  the  religious  affections  of  the 
human  race,  but,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree  also,  it  has  borne  itself  up  with  a 
political  jurisdiction  that  has  been  almost 
irresistible.  It  has,  more  than  anything 
else,  penetrated  into  the  very  web  and 
thread- work  of  society — and  has  left  its 
essence  in  the  very  texture  and  ma- 
terial of  every  part  of  the  tapestry.  Our , 
whole  civilization  is  Christian — our  reli- 
gion, our  legislation,  our  literature,  our 
architecture,  our  art,  our  politics,  our 
science,  our  social  institutions,  our  do- 
mestic  life— every   thing.    Where   the 


*  Hmre  correctly  Rhea— w  Ops  was  a  Roman  deity  (from  the  word  opus)  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  Rhea ;  bat  it  is  a  custom  (however  improper)  to  employ  the  Latin  terms  eren  with  regard  to 
a*  r»mmi  m/thologj* 
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form  has  changed,  every  thing  elae  has 
changed  its  form  with  it.  Where  it  haa 
been  perverted  into  imposture,  we  have 
the  gross  and  sensual  organization  of 
Mormonism :  where  it  has  been  associa- 
ted with  fanaticism,  we  have  the  extra- 
vagant and  lunatic  credulity  of  Spiritu- 
alism :  where  it  still  recognizes  the  sway 
of  the  corrupt  Roman  hierarchy,  we  have 
the  inert  and  superstitious  mendicants  of 
Italy :  where,  under  prelatical  forms,  it  haa 
secularized  itself  by  political  connections, 
we  have  the  decent  and  high-bred  aris- 
tocracy of  England :  and  where  it  has 
infused  itself  purely  among  the  masses  of 
the  people,  we  have  the  moral  and  virtu- 
ous free  citizens  of  our  republic.  The 
man  is  a  different  thing  in  Italy  because 
the  Religion  is  different.  So  the  history 
of  the  past  is  either  this  or  that  according 
to  the  forms  of  religion.  And  so  modern 
civilization,  modern  art,  modern  socie- 
ty, modern  thought,  has,  at  different 
times,  fluctuated  with  fluctuating  reli- 
gious forms.  What  then  is  a  History  of 
Religion  but  in  a  very  main  degree,  a 
History  of  the  race?  What  is  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion  but  the  Philosophy 
of  History?  Who  can  comprehend  one 
without  comprehending  the  other?  What 
is  left  but  a  dry  husk,  if  one  is  elimina- 
ted ?  All  science  is  correlated :  one  sup- 
port cannot  be -stricken  away  without 
bringing  down  the  fabric :  one  element 
cannot  be  elicited,  without  dissipating 
the  entire  substance.  A  man,  for  any 
individual  applications,  may  care  very 
little  about  the  dogma  of  a  justificatory 
faith ;  but  it  is  just  that  dogma,  which 
induced  the  great  convulsion  of  the  16th 
century.  He  may  care  very  little,  as  to 
his  personal  ethical  practices,  about  what 
you  mean  by  the  Spiritual  Regeneration ; 
but  it  is  just  this  definition  which  origi- 
nated the  most  extraordinary  movement 
within  the  last  two  centuries — the  rise  of 
Modern  Methodism.  So  it  may  seem 
very  speculative — the  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion ;  but  the  civil  wars  of  England  will 
illustrate  how  far  an  opinion  on  either 
side  was  connected  with  British  liberty. 
How  then  can  these  subjects  be  ignored 


by  the  inquirer  of  science  ?  How  can  a 
man  be  historian,  politician,  moralist, 
metaphysician,  without  a  special  appre- 
ciation of  all  their  potent  influences? 

So  much  must  the  subject  demand  of 
the  most  general  inquirer ;  but  to  the 
student  who  regards  the  system  in  con* 
formity  with  its  authoritative  claims,  of 
how  much  additional  significance  does  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  its  genius, 
and  its  most  eventful  history,  become  on 
its  own  account  I  Then  the  inquirer  sees 
in  pursuing  the  study,  the  prosecution  of 
Truth.  It  becomes  to  him  what  Philoso- 
phy was  at  the  Garden  and  the  Acade- 
my ;  it  becomes  to  him  the  very  current 
whose  fountain-springs  awake  in  Para- 
dise. It  must  be  to  such  a  man  the 
great  central  theme.  Whether  Divine  or 
not — to  a  student  of  truth,  its  history,  its 
literature,  its  antiquities,  its  doctrines, 
cannot  be  of  less  importance,  than 
the  history,  the  literature,  the  doctrines, 
of  Chemistry  are  to  the  man  of  science. 

Why  then  is  this  one  particular  subject 
proscribed  at  the  University  ?    Why  i> 
Chemistry,  Metaphysics,  everything  else, 
taught,  but  Theology  regarded  as  a  noli 
me  iangere  toxicum  which  no  man  may 
meddle  with?    That  absurd  idea  about 
paling  in  Religion  for  old  women  and  in- 
valids, as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  medicinal 
delicacy    to    be    administered   only   in 
ghostly  cases,  pre? ails  no  where  on  earth 
except  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Florida 
Reefs.    We  are  not  speaking  of  introdu- 
cing in  the  University  schools  the  horta- 
tory or  didactic  expositions  of  the  Pulpit 
That  is  with  the  clergy.    We  are  speak- 
ing now  of  a  pure  matter  of  science.    We 
are  speaking  of  Theology  as  we  would  of 
Natural  History.    It  is  a  subject  of  just 
as  much  extent,  and  just  as  many  con- 
victions, and  of  as  philosophical  preten- 
sions as  Metaphysics  or  Philology ;  and 
it  cannot  without  fatality,  be  overlooked 
in  any  intelligent  system  of  polite  educa- 
tion. 

Why  should  the  authenticity  or  genu- 
ineness of  Homer  be  a  matter  of  livelier 
interest  than  who  wrote  the  Pentateuch? 
Why  the  Wolfian*  theory  as  to  the  origin 


*  What  Hartley  Coleridge  denominated  the  *  Wehuh  and  Heinous  doctrine.' 
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of  the  Homeric  poemsdemand  more  special 
study  than  the  era  and  the  authorship  of 
the  sublime  book  of  Job  ?  Why  should 
historical  criticism  introduce  before  the 
student  the  investigations  of  Niebuhr, 
and  the  same  criticism  leave  untouched 
the  statements  of  the  book  of  Chronicles? 
Why  should  a  young  man  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Greek  lyrio  poetry,  and 
the  sublime  dramatic  efforts  of  Sophocles 
sad  jEechylua,  and  his  sympathies  never 
be  directed  to  the  splendid  prophetic 
poems  of  Isaiah  and  of  John,  and  the 
simple  and  touching  symphonies  of  the 
"sweet  psalmist  of  Israel  ?"  Why  should 
Iivy  or  Thucydides  be  studied  for  their 
style,  when  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  or  the  family  at  Bethany,  the  mas- 
terpieces of  narrative,  are  ignored  for 
their  Judaism  ?  Why  should  the  mythi- 
cal account  of  the  Trojan  war,  or  the  ex- 
pedition of  Jason,  as  a  matter  of  litera- 
hartj  by  a  useless  monopoly,  operate  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  that  classic  and 
masterly  account  of  the  History  of  Jo- 
seph! 

The  philosophy  of  the  Old  Testament 
theology  cannot  be  taught  in  the  pulpit. 
The  spirit  of  the  Jewish  civil  economy 
cannot  be  taught  at  the  prayer-meeting. 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry  cannot  be 
delivered  on  Sunday.  The  Apostolic 
Church  History,  as  delineated  in  the  Acts 
and  one  or  two  of  the  early  Fathers,  can- 
not be  communicated  to  a  religious  as- 
sembly. The  downfall  of  Paganism  can- 
not be  treated  of  in  a  sermon.  There  is 
an  interminable  field  of  inquiry,  deeply 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  general 
scholar,  that  can  never  be  met,  as  some 
sometimes  imagine,  by  pastoral  exposi- 
tions. The  business  of  the  preacher  is 
with  practical  piety :  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher is  with  Christianity  as  a  science. 

Now  an  intelligent  gentleman  believes 
in  Christianity — accepts  it  as  authorita- 
tive, and  will  tell  you  that  his  creed  is 
embodied  in  the  Bible.  Suppose  you  ask 
him  now  what  he  means  by  the  Bible  t 
Where  it  came  from?  how  it  got  togeth- 
er? Who  put  it  together?  By  what  au- 
thority ?  What  answer  could  he  make  to 
these  things?  Does  he  believe  all  the 
Bible  ?  Does  he  know  that  there  is  a  dis- 


pute about  the  Jewish  canon,  and  that  the 
authenticity  of  every  single  book  in  the 
New  Testament  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion ?  There  was  a  Catholic  epistle  writ- 
ten about  A.  D.  75,  by  the  Apostolical 
Barnabas,  whioh  contains  many  senti- 
ments militating  against  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  It  was  received  by  some 
among  the  early  Christians  as  a  canonical 
book.  It  was  written  some  fifteen  years 
before  the  Apocalypse.  There  is  also  a 
very  extravagant  epistle  of  Hennas, 
written  about  A.  D.  100 — also  the  letters 
of  Clement,  Polyearp  and  Ignatius:  will 
such  a  gentleman  tell  us  why  these  books 
do  not  bind  his  conscience  as  well  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans?  Perhaps  he  will 
reply  that  these  writers  were  not  Apos- 
tles, and  therefore  had  no  inspiration  to 
make  canonical  books.  But  then  why  do 
you  receive  Mark  and  the  writings  of 
Luke?  It  is  also  extremely  doubtful  who 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
many  et  the  best  critics  repudiate  from 
the  canon  James  and  II.  Peter. 

The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  of  the  New  Testament  (not  inferior), 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Biblical 
Criticism,  Eocelesiastical  History  (such 
works  as  Schaff  and  Neander,)  the  ge- 
nius and  philosophy  of  Prophecy,  the 
Mosaical  institutions,  the  Historical,  Ge- 
ologic, Ethnological,  Philologic,  Ac,  re- 
lations of  the  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  books  to  science,  the  history 
of  Doctrines  (the  German  Dogmatik),  the 
exposition  of  Dogmatical  Theology  itself, 
these  are  some  of  the  leading  topics 
which  occur  to  us  as  proper  to  such  a 
course  of  lectures  as  we  should  like  to 
see  instituted  with  regard  to  this  subject 
at  the  University. 

The  Evidences  of  Christianity  itself 
would  give  employment  to  a  professor- 
ship, and  we  cannot  conceive  any  ground 
that  could  be  urged  as  an  objection 
against  it. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  general 
scheme  would  arise  from  the  danger  of 
seetarian  teachings.  We  are  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  importance  of  this  difficulty ; 
but  would  urge  beforehand  that  the  mere 
existence  of  difficulties  ought  not  to  in- 
terfere with  what  is  of  too  overwhelming 
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necessity  to  be  lightly  put  aside.  The 
whole  objection  might  be  obviated  at 
once  by  merely  confining  the  province  of 
each  a  chair  to  such  subjects  as  the  Evi- 
dences, Literature,  History  (?)  Ac.,  as 
could  not  possibly  afford  occasion  for  the 
interposition  of  sectarian  predilections. 
There  would  be  an  abundant  room  for  a 
wide  field  of  operations,  without  touch- 
ing at  all  upon  those  topics  that  involve 
denominational  differences.  But  we 
should  be  sorry  to  see  any  rich  depart- 
ment of  truth  shoved  aside  from  such  a 
course  on  any  grounds  such  as  these. 
Better  a  little  clashing,  or  a  little  dissat- 
isfaction, than  no  discussion  at  all.  We 
do  not  exclude  religious  services  entirely 
from  the  University  because  the  doctri- 
nal teachings  are  distasteful  to  a  great 
number  of  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth. We  feel  that  it  is  better  to  en- 
counter a  little  displeasure  than  to  have 
at  the  institution  no  recognition  at  all  of 
pietistic  observances.  Nor  can  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  nor  the  Unitarians,  nor 
the  Universalists,  nor  the  Quakers,  nor 
the  Reformers  justly  complain.  We  do 
the  best  we  can.  Some  religious  services 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  there  must 
be  some  point  at  which  a  line  is  to  be 
drawn.  If  the  great  majority  of  the  State 
were  Roman  Catholic,  we  think  it  would 
be  right  that  a  Romish  priest  should  offi- 
ciate in  his  religious  capacity  at  the  Uni- 
versity. *So  in  the  department  of  consti- 
tutional law,  there  must  be  some  opinions 
entertained  by  the  law  professor  which 
will  be  distasteful  to  a  great  proportion 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  So  in  the 
Moral  Philosophy  chair,  there  must  be 
certain  convictions  cherished  by  the  pro- 
fessor that  will  militate  very  impressively 
against  the  theological  opinions  of  the 
Calvinistic  or  Arminian  Christians — and 
so  in  his  department  of  political  economy, 
his  sentiments  on  the  Tariff,  or  his  opin- 
ions about  Banking,  &c.,  Ac.,  must  in- 
fringe more  or  less  upon  the  sentiments 
of  one  or  another  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. No  man  would  prohibit  on  these 
accounts  any  discussion  whatever  in  these 
different  schools,  of  points  that  were  doc- 
trinal. We  must  do  the  best  we  can.  If 
the  shoe  pinches  one  man,  still  it  is  a 


shoe,  and  he  may  be  better  fitted  next 
time.    We  must  not  cut  ourselves  off  from 
any  theme  or  subject,  because  there  is 
some  little  soreness  about  one  or  two 
points  in  it.    These  are  the  mere  acci- 
dents ;  the  great  body  of  the  science  is 
general  to  all.    But  in  fact,  in  any  ordi- 
nary course  of  theology,  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  four  leading  de- 
nominations of  the  State  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly few.     Entertaining  ourselves 
different  opinions,  we  should  be  entire- 
ly willing  to  see  the  present  Chaplain  of 
the  University  filling  such  a  chair  as  we 
have  described.    We  should  agree  with 
him  in  ninety-nine  points,  and  differ  in 
the  hundreth ;  and  if  this  should  even, 
in  our  opinion,  be  calculated  to  do  inju- 
ry, it  would  be  inconsiderable  as  an  error 
compared  with  the  extensive  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  remainder.    What  Baptist 
that  differs  from  an  Episcopalian  would 
not  rather  see  an  Episcopal  missionary  sta- 
tion kept  up  than  have  none  at  all  ?    A 
conscientious  man  would  also  state,  on 
mooted  points,  as  impartially  as  he  could, 
all  the  opinions  on  the  subject.  So  much 
for  this  matter,  looked  at  in  this  manner. 
But  if  we  carried  out  our  own  impressions 
of  the  most  feasible  mode  of  conducting 
the  plan,  we  should  attempt  to  execute 
the  idea  originally  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.      Mr.  Jefferson  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  great  author  of  the 
collegiate  system  which  would  exclude 
altogether  religious  or  theological  teach- 
ings from  such  institutions.    But  this  is 
not  the  fact :   Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  so 
narrow-minded :    he  only  went  for  fair 
play :  it  was  he  himself  who  first  made 
the  suggestion  about  the  mode  of  supply- 
ing a  chaplain :  and  he  also,  in  his  Re- 
port, of  Oct.  7,  1822,  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Literary  Fund,  expresses  himself  in 
favour  of  establishing  at  the  University 
a  scheme  of  Theological  lectures. 

44  It  was  not,"  he  says  in  that  Report, 
44  however,  to  be  understood  that  instruc- 
tion in  religious  opinions  and  duties  was 
meant  to  be  precluded  by  the  public  au- 
thorities as  indifferent  to  the  interests  of 
society.  On  the  contrary,  the  relations 
which  exist  between  man  and  his  Maker, 
and  the  duties  resulting  from  those  rela- 
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lions  are  the  most  interesting 'and  impor- 
tant to  every  human  being,  and  the  most 
incumbent  on  his  study  and  investiga-  * 
tion.  The  want  of  instruction  in  the  va- 
rious creeds  of  religious  faith  existing 
among  our  citizens,  presents  therefore  a 
chum  (oar  italics)  in  a  general  institu- 
tion of  the  useful  sciences." 

He  then  proceeded  to  recommend  that 
the  different  religious  denominations,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  dissatisfaction,  should 
be  invited  to  locate  within  or  near  the 
Unirersity,  their  respective  schools  of  Di- 
vinity ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion, in  October,  1824,  the  Board  of 
Visitors  agreed  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Should  the  religious  sects  of  this 
State,  or  any  of  them,  according  to  the 
invitation  held  out  to  them,  establish 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  University, 
schools  for  instruction  in  the  religion  of 
their  sect,  the  students  of  the  University 
will  be  free  and  expected  to  worship  at 
the  establishment  of  their  respective  sects 
in  the  morning,  and  in  time  to  meet  their 
school  in  the  University  at  the  stated 
how." 

The  advantages  of  this  would  be  mu- 
tual :  it  would  give  the  Divinity  students 
the  benefit  of  the  University,  and  it  would 
give  the  University  students  the  benefit 
of  the. Divinity  lectures.  It  would  also 
impose  no  cost  on  the  University.  No 
endowment  would  be  necessary.  It  would 
alio  relieve  the  Divinity  schools  of  the 
necessity  of  employing  instructors  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  other  depart- 
ments. It  would  also  maintain  our  The- 
ological schools  (one  of  which  we  know 
has  been  in  great  distress)  by  supplying 
&  sufficiency  of  students.  It  would  be- 
sides congregate  at  the  University  not 
only  a  brilliant  array  of  scholars,  but  it 
would  have  extraordinary  influences*  of  a 
moral  and  religious  character.  Not  only 
would  the  influence  of  the  professors,  and 
their  instructions  be  felt;  but  there  would 


be  a  large  increase  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  Of  course  it  would  remove 
also  the  annual  outlay  toward  the  chap- 
laincy. 

The  absence  of  a  theological  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  minor  American  colleges, 
which  are  nothing  but  mere  Grammar 
schools),  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  We  do  not 
know  if  it  is  universal  in  Europe  to  have 
such  professors  embraced  in  the  faculty; 
but  we  know  it  is  the  general  rule.  The 
absence  of  them  is  the  exception.  They 
exist  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  the  Universities  of  Prussia 
and  Germany,  and  we  presume  France, 
Italy,  Ac.,  Ac.  Irreligious  as  Germany  is, 
theology  there  is  perhaps  the  leading  study, 
or  at  least  has  been  so.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, there  is  a  theological  faculty  at  Tale, 
at  Harvard,  at  Princeton,  (in  same  vil- 
lage,) at  Kenyon,  at  Oberlin,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  heeded  at  Amherst,  Brown,  and  the 
major  part  of  our  better  colleges.  How 
much  attention  it  receives  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, any  one  is  well  informed  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  modern  literature.  How 
many  articles  in  the  Westminster,  the 
Edinburgh,  the  North  British,  the  Quar- 
terly Reviews,  relate  to  church  polity, 
church  history,  church  antiquities,  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  Christian  morals  1*  Who 
seems  to  be  better  informed  in  the  whole 
range  of  theological  opinion  than  the  ac- 
complished and  sceptical  Thomas  Bab- 
ington  Macaulay?  Who  has  written 
more  appreciatively,  more  intelligently 
of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  or  of  the 
Puritans,  or  of  Archbishop  Laud?  Who 
has  fallen  so  mercilessly  on  Apostolical 
Succession,  as  he,  in  his  brilliant  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review?  Who  has  writ- 
ten more  abstrusely  upon  theological  dog- 
mas than  the  universal  and  widely-educa- 
ted Thomas  De  Quincey  ?  Where  is  a  finer 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  than  Sir  James 
Stephen's  on  the  Port  Royalists  ?  Where 


*  The  last  No.  of  the  London  Quarterly  contained  out  of  eight  articles,  three  on  theological  or  re- 
ligious subjects :  the  last  No. of  the  Westminster,  out  of  six  articles,  two  on  theological  or  religious 
ibhject*  ;  and  the  last  No.  of  the  North  British,  out  of  ten  articles,  two  on  thcologicul  or  religious 
iaHjects.  (The  Edinburgh  does  not  happen  to  be  before  us.]  Can  these  be  understood  by  men  ig- 
norant of  Theology  T 
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one  more  entertaining  than  the  "  Plural- 
ity of  Worlds"  in  the  North  British  by  Sir 
David  Brewster?  or  than  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  in  the  same  periodical  ? 
What  writer  is  in  England  more  philo- 
sophic than  the  author  of  the  "  Physical 
Theory  of  Another  Life,"  and  "The  Natu- 
ral History  of  Enthusiasm/'  or  more  ele- 
gant and  genial  than  he  who  writes  the 
11  Friends  in  Council"  and  "  The  Compa- 
nions of  My  Solitude  ?"  or  than  the  au- 
thor of  "  Philip  Van  Artavelde,"  and  of 
"  Notes  on  Life  ?"  What  shall  we  say  of 
Arnold,  of  Foster,  of  that  second  to 
Shakspeare,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge? 
[Lamb's  panegyric  on  him  is  now  ringing 
in  our  ears.]  We  might  speak  also  of 
the  ^Newmans,  of  Miss  Martineau,  of 
Whateley,  of  Shelley,  of  Brougham,  of 
Jeffrey,  of  Macintosh,  of  Chalmers,  of 
Bailey,  of  Miall,  of  Hugh  Miller,  of  Car- 
lyle,  of  Sterling,  of  Hare,  of  McCosh,  of 
Conybeare,  of  Bayne,  of  Whewell,  of 
Southey,  of  Trench,  of  Maurice,  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  of  Knowles,  of  Kings- 
ley,  and  of  J.  S.  Mill — and  in  this  coun- 
try, of  Channing,  of  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Bancroft,  Professor  Bledsoe, 
Barnes,  Robinson,  Greenleaf,  Caldwell, 
and  many  others — but  our  space  is  be- 
ginning to  fail  us,  and  we  must  hasten  to 
a  conclusion. 

VII.  The  standards  of  graduation 
ought  to  be  elevated  still  higher,  and  the 
examinations  made  still  more  strict  at  the 
University  (in  discussing  which  we  may 
fall  into  a  little  iteration  of  H  I.  and  II. 
and  some  other  previous  remarks  in  the 
early  part  of  our  paper.) 

Taking  the  highest  grade,  a  Master  of 
Arts  of  the  University  is  a  very  poorly 
equipped  scholar.  Take  his  attainments 
in  the  classics,  and  his  knowledge  is  very 
meagre.  A  graduate  in  Qreek,  with  con- 
siderable labour  and  the  help  of  a  dic- 
tionary can  only  translate  with  difficulty 
a  passage  from  a  Greek  author.  As  to 
reading  it  off  fluently,  unless  in  a  rare 


instance,  he  could  not  attempt  it.  In  nine 
cases  in  ten  there  would  be  a  hopeless 
failure.    As  to  writing  the  Greek  correct- 
ly, without  the  assistance  of  other  books. 
the  particles  and  the  optative  would  in- 
tolerably confuse  him.    There  would  not 
be    any  great    improvement    in    Latin. 
Speaking  Latin  would  be  insane.    As  to 
writing-it,  we  mean  without  great  labor, 
and  the  help  of  books,  it  cannot  be  done. 
With  regard  to  any  appreciation  of  Latin 
or  Greek  literature,  or  reading  any  au- 
thor in  the  original  in  preference  to  a 
translation,  we  have  not  heard  the  first 
instance.    Of  Greek  and  Latin  history, 
antiquities,  manners,   arte,    philosophy, 
politics,  &c,  as   already  intimated,  the 
ignorance  is  almost  entire.    The  Septoa- 
gint  or  New  Testament  Greek  is  not 
taught  at  all.     So  in  the  Modern  Langua- 
ges, we    have  already  mentioned,  that 
French  is  not  spoken  at  all.    No  gradu- 
ate, we  think,  could  write  a  letter  or 
newspaper  article  in  French.     We  are 
not  sure  it  could  be  done  with  a  diction- 
ary.   The  attainments  in  the  other  mod- 
ern languages  are  nothing  like  so  high. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  there  used  to  be  some 
twelve  lectures.      In  Spanish,  Italian, 
German,  the  knowledge  is  very  meagre. 
In  the  school  of  Chemistry,  by  a  severe 
process  of  cramming  a  few  days  before 
the  examination,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gra- 
duate.    In  Moral  Philosophy,  the  returns 
shew  that  the  standards  are  not  very  high. 
They  are  greatly  higher  than  they  used 
to  be,  however,  under  Prof.  Tucker.     In 
Natural  Philosophy,  we  are  happy  to  see 
the  standards    have  been  raised   (they 
were  formerly  low.)     Let  them  be  made 
severe.    In  Mathematics  we  admit  the 
examinations  were  formerly  sufficiently 
rigid.    The  proportion  of  graduates  in- 
creased last  year.* 

Let  any  one  recur  to  the  statements  of 
Professor  Fishburn,  or  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  more  fully  into  the  system  of 
instruction  in  a  Prussian  Gymnasium. 
A  narrative  to  a  student  of  our  Universi- 
ty of  what  is  accomplished  at  a  German 


•  la  the  Ancient  Languages  it  is  difficult  to  graduate ;  but  it  U  became  the  students  come  to  the 
University  with  little  preparation.    The  subject  is  one  Tery  slowly  acquired. 
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mstitation  of  learning,  would  produce  the 
same  foolish  bewilderment,  that  a  coun- 
try physician  experienced  from  that  re- 
markable account  recently  published  of 
a  lady  (a  lunatic)  in  Nantucket,  Maes., 
from  whose  stomach  "sixty-two  needles 
bad  been  extracted,  and  mare  to  come.'9 

A  young  Prussian  may  enter  the  Gym- 
nasium at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  there 
he  has  to  remain  at  least  nine  years.  He 
cannot  leare  before  he  has  completed  his 
nineteenth  year.  But  is  it  imagined, 
that  this  is  anything  like  the  college  cur- 
riculum of  our  colleges?  that  he  will 
stay  nine  yean,  and  then  take  his  degree 
as  a  matter  of  course?  Very  far  from  it. 
There  proficiency  is  not  only  the  terms  of 
admission  to  even  the  lowest  class,  but 
the  only  condition  of  a  passport  from  one 
class  te  another.  The  requirements  are 
very  stringent,  the  examinations  far  be- 
yond anything  we  have  a  conception  of* 
A  German  boy  knows  more  Hebrew  than 
one  of  our  D.  D'e.  So  that  in  fact,  very 
fi**  if  any,  complete  the  course  in  nine 
part.  Heron,  twelve,  and  even  more 
years  are  frequently  necessary  to  obtain- 
ing a  certificate  of  maturity  (Zengniss 
dar  Reife,  Ifaturitatsseugniss.)  In  the 
lower  danees  rarely  more  than  two- thirds 
of  the  pupils  are  promoted  to  higher 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  the 
remainder  are  found  deficient  the  second 
year,  they  are  dismissed,  and  they  find  it 
Tory  difficult  to  enter  another  Gymnasi- 
um. The  promotions  of  the  pupils  de- 
pend, says  our  authority,  less  upon 
solemn  examinations  held  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  than  upon  the  general  knowl- 
edge the  teachers  have  of  the  pupil's  ac- 
quirements. From  the  Gymnasium,  as 
we  have  remarked,  the  student,  perhaps 
at  twenty-one,  goes  to  the  University. 

Now  not  only  do  our  young  men  mere- 
ly fly  over  our  University,  but  they  are 
wretchedly  ignorant  when  they  come 
there.  What  if  they  are  sixteen,  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  they 
apply  for  a  matriculation?  Excepting 
the  pupils  of  a  few  good  schools  (such  as 
Coleman's,  Ac.)  what  do  these  young 
men  know?  All  they  are  required  to 
know,  is  to  stand  the  English  examina- 
tion near  the  end  of  the  session.    The 


English  examination  refers,  in  its  objects, 
to  Spelling  and  Grammar.  Not  to  an  ex- 
action of  a  rigorous  correspondence  with 
the  philosophy  of  Webster;  but  to  a  su- 
periority to  the  mutinous  cacography  of 
Richard  Pergoley's  letters  (to  Master 
Robert  Rogers,  132,  Barbican).  To  pass 
the  English  examination  is  not  regarded 
as  any  evidence  of  scholarship ;  but  to  be 
thrown  at  it,  is  one  of  those  extraordina- 
ry catastrophes  like  being  oowhided. 
Success  is  no  triumph:  disappointment 
is  the  very  bathos  of  literary  discomfi- 
ture. 

We  urge  therefore  (as  in  {  II.,)  the 
establishment  of  a  searching  examination 
for  admission,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
standards  for  the  graduation  to  something 
affording  higher  scholarship.  Let  it  not 
be  retorted  on  us,  that  we  have  already 
exhibited  the  standards  of  the  Universi- 
ty superior  to  those  of  any  American 
College.  Our  object  is  not  to  make  an  ex- 
emplar of  any  American  College.  This  is 
precisely  what  we  would  avoid.  If  Har- 
vard and  Yale  choose  to  have  no  higher 
instruction,  we  need  not  in  Virginia  be 
bound  by  the  precedent.  We  claim  for 
our  state  an  equality  with  the  world ; 
and  whatever  is  accomplished  elsewhere, 
can  be  done  on  Southern  soil. 

In  the  department  of  the  Languages 
(Ancient  and  Modern)  there  is  a  special 
want  of  proficienoy  at  the  University. 
"A  Prussian  boy  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,"  says  a  writer  on  the  subject,  "  will 
translate  sections  of  modern  history  or  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  into  He- 
brew as  fast  as  the  original  is  dictated ; 
and  theological  students,  in  taking  walks 
with  their  teacher,  translate  newspapers' 
into  Hebrew  for  pastime."  In  the  class, 
German  is  translated  into  Hebrew  by  the 
giving  of  oral  exercises,  to  be  translated 
extempore.  In  the  highest  class,  Latin  is 
the  spoken  language,  and  not  only  are 
these  extempore  translations  required, 
but  the  translations  given  are  frequently 
required  to  be  into  the  Latin  or  Greek  of 
a  particular  era.  So  a  section  of  Tacitus 
has  to  be.  converted  into  Ciceronian 
Latin.  There  are  also  Latin  composi- 
tion— large  portions  (sometimes  the  whole 
eourse  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors)  are 
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committed  to  memory,  and  the  pupil  has 
to  become  thoroughly  and  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  accents. 

After  all  this,  speaking,  as  we  have 
said,  Latin,  perhaps  Greek,  the  young 
collegiate  enters  the  University. 

When  these  three  things  are  done ;  the 
permission  to  matriculate  made  depen- 
dent on  the  applicant's  proficiency ;  the 
sojourn  of  the  students  at  the  University, 
in  some  manner,  protracted ;  and  the 
standards  for  graduation  elevated ; — then 
we  may  expect  something,  in  the  way  of 
scholarship,  approaching  te  this  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

So  much  for  what  we  conceive  to  be 
wanted  at  the  University.  The  subject 
we  have  discussed  is  of  a  most  difficult 
nature.  We  express  our  convictions 
with  great  diffidence  of  our  ability  to  do 
it  entire  justice.  Some  of  those  convic- 
tions, it  is  possible,  yet  farther  reflection 
might  induce  us  in  some  degree  to  modi- 
fy. But  we  have  expressed  none  of 
them,  nevertheless,  inconsiderately:  we 
have  given  to  the  subject  a  careful  ex- 
amination. 

As  regards  any  additional  appropria- 
tions which  we  have  favoured  from  the 
Legislature,  facts  go  to  shew  the  justness 
of  our  representations. 

There  are  at  the  University,  10  Profes- 
sors, 1  Lecturer,  and  4  Instructors,  ma- 
king fifteen  in  all,  including  the  two 
professors  of  Law  and  the  four  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  school  of  Medi- 
cine. This  leaves  9  Academical  teach- 
ers. Let  us  compare  this  with  other  in- 
stitutions. 

At  Harvard  there  are  42  professors, 
lecturers,  instructors,  <kc.  Not  only  is 
there  a  theological  faculty,  teaching 
Church  History,  Systematic  Theology, 
Church  Polity,  Christian  Ethics,  Chris- 
tian Evidences,  Oriental  Languages,  &c., 
&c.;  but  there  are  also  professors  of  Zoo- 
logy and  Geology  (Agassiz,)  Greek  Lite- 
rature, Natural  History,  Ancient  and 
Modern  History,  Engineering,  Applica- 
tion of  the  Sciences  to  Useful  Arts 
(Technology)  and  Rhetoric  and  Oratory, 
besides  other  professorships  correspond- 
ing to  the  chairs  existing  with  us.  Pro- 
fessors Bond   and    Turtle   also   devote 


themselves  exclusively  to  the  observato- 
ry. At  Tale  there  are  43  professors, 
lecturers,  instructors  and  tutors.  Be- 
sides the  branches  taught  at  our  Univer- 
sity, there  are  professorships  of  Rhetoric 
and  the  English  Language,  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Arabic  language  and  literature, 
Natural  History,  Metallurgy,  Sanskrit 
language  and  literature,  and  Analytical 
and  Agricultural  Chemistry.  There  are 
also  four  professors  of  Divinity ;  and  ia 
the  departments  corresponding  to  our 
Academical  professorship,  there  are  two 
instructors  in  Natural  Philosophy  (1 
professor  and  1  tutor,)  four  in  Chemistry 
(2  professors  and  2  assistants,  besides 
the  Agriculture  Chemistry  professor,)  6 
instructors  in  Greek  and  Latin  (2  pro- 
fessors and  4  tutors,)  and  four  instructors 
in  Mathematics  (1  professor  and  3  tutors.) 
There  are  also  assistants  in  Elocution 
and  Engineering. 

Princeton  (where  last  year  there  were 
297  students)  has  20  Academical  profes- 
sors, lecturers  and  tutors  (11  professors, 
2  lecturers,  and  7  tutors.  As  in  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  the  chair  of  Ancient 
Languages  is  divided  (there  are  2  pro- 
fessors of  Greek  and  1  of  Latin.)  There 
is  besides  the  faculty  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, Modern  Languages,  Mathemat- 
ics, Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  (which  exist  with  us,) 
a  professor  of  Physics,  and  the  Applied 
Sciences,  a  professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Political  Economy,  a  professor  of  Geolo- 
gy and  Physical  Geography,  a  Lecturer 
on  Civil  History,  a  Lecturer  on  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  a  Tutor  of  Belles  Lettres. 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  (with 
218  Academical  students)  has  17  (Aca- 
demical) professors,  instructors,  and  tu- 
tors (11  professors,  3  instructors,  and  3 
tutors.)  There  is  a  professorship  of 
Moral  and  Christian  Science,  of  Natural 
Theology  and  Geology,  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry, of  Botany  and  Zoology,  of  History, 
and  of  Rhetoric,  Oratory,  and  English 
Literature,  besides  a  department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  one  of  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages. Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy are  united  in  one  chair.  And 
the  Latin  professor  teaches  also  Modern 
Languages;  but  there  is  an  Instructor 
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and,  perhaps,  Tutors  in  the  same  depart- 
ment The  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture is  an  independent  chair.  There  is  a 
professorship  of  Chemistry,  Botany  and 
Zoology,  and  another  of  Analytical  and 
Applied  Chemistry. 

At  various  other  colleges  North  and 
South,  there  are  more  instructors  than  at 
the  University  (such  as  Mount  St 
Mary's,  Maryland,  St  Charles,  La.,  and 
Centro  College,  Ky.t  ranging  between  24 
and  17 ;)  but  as  we  do  not  know  what 
the  statements  on  the  subject  mean,  we 
forbear  reciting  them.  We  have  selected 
four  of  the  more  prominent  colleges  in 
the  Union — firstly,  because  of  their  pro- 
minence, and  secondly  because  of  the 
information  we  happen  to  have  with  re- 
gard to  them.  We  hare  given  such  par- 
ticulars as  may  enable  each  one  to  judge 
of  them  for  himself. 

Let  as  pursue  the  topic  a  little  farther, 
asd  look  for  an  instant  at  the  foreign 
Universities. 

At  Oxford,  England,  there  are  593 
professorships,  lectureships  and  fellow- 
ships ;  in  Cambridge  482 ;  in  Durham  34 ; 
in  London  University  52  professors. 

The  University  of  Quebec  has  22  pro- 
fessors :  the  'College'  at  Montreal  has  18 
professors. 

The  smallest  Prussian  University, 
Greifswalde,  has  34  professors.  Kdnigs- 
berg  has  53;  Breslau  80;  Halle  60; 
Bonn  70:  Berlin  152.  In  the  smaller 
German  States,  showing  that  it  does  not 
require  a  great  and  wealthy  government 
to  support  a  good  University,  we  have 
Tubingen  in  Wirtemberg  with  62  pro- 
fessors ;  Leipzig  with  97 ;  Munich  (which 
does  not  stand  high)  66 ;  Odttingen  88 
Heidelberg  62;  Jena  60 ;  Erlangen  47 
Wunberg  39 ;  Giessen  47 ;  Marburg  50 
Freiburg  39. 

In  a  programme,  now  before  us  (says 
*  writer  on  the  subject,)  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  the  University  of  Halle,  a 
second  rate  University, — we  have  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  different  lecturers  on 
rations  branches  of  Christian  literature 
and  philosophy ;  of  these  eight  hare  the 
title  of  "Ordinary  Professor,"  one  of 
"Honorary,"  three  of  "Extraordinary 
Professor,"  sad  two  of  "Privatim  Do- 


oentes."  In  the  philosophical  faculty 
(corresponding  to  our  Academical  de- 
partment,) we  have  in  Halle  thirty-eight 
different  lecturers.  Among  the  subjects 
in  which  this  accomplished  body  of  intel- 
lectual gladiators  exercise  themselves, 
we  find  the  following : — Greek  literature, 
Greek  archaeology,  Greek  philosophy, 
with  lectures  on  various  works  of  Demos- 
thenes, Plato,  Sophocles,  Cicero,  Lucre- 
tius, Horace,  by  eight  different  lecturers 
in  what  we  call  the  classical  department ; 
again  in  the  region  where  law  rises  into 
philosophy,  we  have  lectures  on  political 
science,  on  the  public  law  of  England,  on 
European  statistics  ;  also  on  the  history 
of  Germany,  on  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  on  Modern  History  generally ; 
then,  in  the  philosophical  department 
beyond  the  domain  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
we  have  lectures  on  Oriental  literature,  on 
the  Semitic  languages,  on  Persic,  on  San- 
skrit, and  even  Chinese,  on  Moliere's 
Comedies,  Shakspeare's  plays,  Goethe's 
Faust,  and  the  Lay  of  the  Niebelungen;  not 
to  mention  Optics,  Astronomy,  Electricity, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Palaeontology,  Hel- 
minthology,  Anthropology,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, and  all  sorts  of  pure  and  mixed 
Mathematics,  all  by  different  professors. 

What  then  shall  be  said  to  these 
things?  Will  it  do  to  make  light  of 
them,  and  say  it  is  all  very  fine,  but 
wouldn't  suit  us  ?  or,  that  there  is  some 
humbug  about  it,  and  our  University  will 
do  very  well?  This  is  the  answer  of  the 
Hottentot  Chief,  who  sitting  under  a  tree, 
with  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  a  string  of 
tripe  around  his  neck,  when  told  about 
Europe,  asked,  'And  what  de  King  ub 
Great  Britain  tink  ub  me?  It  is  the 
feeling  of  that  Chinese  Emperor,  who 
when  told  about  places  where  the  water 
became  solid,  thought  to  himself,  how 
this  world  is  given  to  lying  1  It  is  the 
reply  of  the  Feejee  Prince,  who  when 
informed  by  the  Yankee  missionary  of 
our  cities,  and  ships,  and  our  telegraphs 
and  railroads,  as  illustrating  the  benefi- 
cent influence  of  Christianity,  said,  "Me 
no  tell,  but  Feejee  goin  head  too  1" 

These  things  are  Facts :  as  relating  to 
us  they  are  Realities — that  must  be  pro- 
vided for  sooner  or  later.    Let  our  Inter* 
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nal  Improvement  history  teach  us  on© 
lesson:  let  not  our  Educational  history 
teach  us  another.  We  must  swim  abreast 
of  the  current— or  we  will  drift  against 
the  banks.  What  do  we  want  more  than 
an  open  field — why  should  any  portion  of 
the  world  outstrip  us  ? 

We  have  not  thought  of  asking  that  our 
University  should  do  all  that  is  done  at 
Berlin  or  Halle:  we  know  how  much 
allowance  to  make  in  this  quarter : — we 
only  ask  for  a  most  modest  expansion  of 
it    A  few  more  facts,  and  we  are  done. 

first,  as  to  libraries:  Harvard  has 
101,000  volumes :  Yale  63,000  :  Brown 
"University  34,000:  Bowdoin  28,000: 
Dartmouth  32,000 :  Georgetown  25,000 : 
So:  Carolina  College  22,000:  Franklin 
(Athens,  Ga.)  10,000 :  St  Mary's,  Md.9 
20,000.  Of  the  great  European  libraries, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  speak— -except  to 
say,  that  compared  with  them,  no  libra- 
ry in  the  United  States  is  respectable. 

As  regards  State  bounty  to  education- 
al purposes :  Massachusetts  appropriates 
annually  $1,140,000  merely  to  publio 
schools.  New  York  appropriated  in  1852, 
$2,249,814  upon  schools.  For  the  present 
yqar  the  amount  is  $3,046,430.  New 
York  City  alone  appropriates  for  1856,  $1,- 
023,354.  New  Jersey  appropriates  $388,- 
571  86.  Pennsylvania  annually  more 
than  $2,000,000.  Missouri  about  $210,- 
000.  Delaware  $50,000.  North  Caroli- 
na $240,000.  Tennessee  $279,671.  Lou- 
isiana $250,524  56.  In  Virginia  the 
annual  appropriation  from  the  Literary 
Fund  and  the  Capitation  Tax,  amounts 
to  about  $170,000,  including  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Institute. 

In  the  way  oft  endowments,  Ac.  Har- 
vard has  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,- 
015,760  23,  as  show  nby  the  Treasurer's 
report  for  1455.  It  all  came  from  private 
endowments,  and  is  annually  accumula- 
ting by  bequests  and  donations.  This 
fund  yielded  some  $68,722  25  in  1855  ; 
but  the  entire  receipts  of  the  year,  inclu- 
ding the  fees  from  students,  legacies,  Acq., 
amounted  to  $256,303  16,  from  which 
deduct  $11,000  for  fuel  and  text-books, 
and  we  have  245,303  16. 

The  endowment  of  the  University  is 
$15,000  per  annum ;  and  the  receipts  for 


tuition,  library,  and  room-rent  amount  to 
to  about  (say)  $50,000 — whole  amount 
$65,000. 

South  Carolina  formerly  gave  her  col-    1 
lege  $21,000:  Alabama  and  Louisiana    | 
gave  about  $30,000  to    their    colleges. 
Mississippi  gives  to  the  University  $17,- 
671. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Prussia  grants  annually  for  the  higher 
instruction  (her  Universities,  Gymnasia, 
and  Progymnasia)  $878,276  80.  The 
Universities  have  also  (exclusive  of  fees) 
other  sources  of  revenue.  For  example, 
such  small  Universities  as  Halle  and 
Greifswalde  have  such  incomes  as  re- 
spectively, $21,000  and  $37,000. 

We  conclude  our  already  too  protracted 
article  by  simply  adding  that  another 
want  of  the  University,  arising  from  the 
extraordinary  price  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  its  vicinity,  and  from  the  seri- 
ous depreciation  in  the  value  of  money, 
is  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  its  pro- 
fessors and  teachers.  We  fear  before 
our  remarks  have  seen  the  light,  one  of 
the  oldest,  most  faithful,  and  most  ac- 
complished of  them  all,  will  have  left  the 
institution,  simply  because  he  cannot 
live  there. 

P.  S. — Since  this  article  was  written, 
we  see  that  an  Act  has  passed  the  Legisla- 
ture authorising  the  Visitors  to  increase 
the  number  of  professors  at  the  Universi 
ty — and  farther  increasing  the  number  of 
State  Students  from  thirty-two  to  fifty, 
releasing  at  the  same  time  the  Universi- 
ty from  the  expense  of  boarding  such 
students.    The  University  will    be    re- 
lieved from  the  annual  payment  of  seve- 
ral thousand  dollars  by  this  latter  pro- 
vision.   Whether  the  Leislature  expects 
the  Board  to  direct  these  funds  to  the 
endowment  of  new  professorships  is  not 
explained — nor  are  we  informed  of  what 
will  probably  be  done.    There  are  alrea- 
dy (from  tuition  fees)  considerable  funds 
annually  accruing,  beyond  the  salaries  of 
the  professors,  which  might  go  towards 
the  endowment  of  new  chairs,  did   not 
the  necessities  of  the  University  require  a 
different  appropriation  of  them.    Wheth- 
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er,  therefore,  the  amount  thus  eared  will 
be  expended  in  inch  endowments,  we  are 
unable  to  say.  The  matter  seems  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  and 
we  hope  they  will  not  hesitate  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish additional  chain. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  has  also  been 
appointed  since  our  article  was  prepared. 
There  were  two  features  in  the  new  ap- 
pointments which  pleased  us.  First,  the 
appointees  with  one  exception,  were  all 


Alumni.  Secondly,  they  were  not  taken 
exclusively  from  any  political  party. 
Science  and  Literature  are  catholic,  and 
we  are  pleased  that  Governor  Wise  has 
so  regarded  them. 

The  Board  is  also  a  most  excellent  one : 
we  do  expect  something  from  them. 
Some  of  them  we  know  (and  all  of  them 
we  doubt  not)  are  attached  to  the  Uni- 
versity—and it  will  be,  we  feel  assured, 
their  pride  and  pleasure  to  study  tie 
wants,  and  advance  Ue  interests  I 
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Beep  in  the  woods  of  Croom, 

Shaded  by  crimson  leaves, 
The  swarthy  gipsy  site  and  sings, 

And  her  simple  basket  weaves. 

Wild  children  in  their  play 

Wander  the  wood-paths  o'er, 
And  with  squirrels  blithe  and  free  as  they, 

Glean  nuts  for  the  winter  store. 

Where  patient  donkeys  feed. 

Close  by  the  slender  brook, 
And  the  starry  purple  asters  spring, 

From  every  mossy  nook ; 

The  smoke  of  their  winter  fires, 
Curls  white  to  the  autumn  skies, 

And  the  light  of  October's  ruddy  sun, 
The  low  tents  with  its  radiance  dyes. 


M.  LL  W.  H. 
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TWO  PARSONS  AND  NE'ER  A  CHURCH.* 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Richmond 
was  without  a  church  of  any  denomina- 
tion in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury and  previously,  except  the  venerable- 
old  Parish  Church  of  St.  John's,  on  Church 
Hi(l,  where  roligious  service  was  perform- 
ed before  the  Revolution,  and  where  the 
grand  burst  of  political  regeneration  was 
uttered  by  Patrick  Henry  in  the  emphatic 
words,  "  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death !"  and  almost  at  the  moment  that 
these  lines  are  penned,  there  is  being  el- 
evated on  the  Capitol  Square,  the  splen- 
did statue  of  that  orator,  in  the  very  act 
of  uttering  them;  a  work  destined  to 
contribute  in  perpetuating  the  fame  not 
only  of  the  Orator  but  of  the  Sculptor  ' 
Crawford. 

The  U8e  of  the  church  by  the  Apostles 
of  Liberty  was  not  considered  a  desecra- 
tion, except  by  those  who  adored  Monar- 
chy in  the  infallible  person  of  George  III. 
The  Liberty  invoked  there  was  besought 
with  the  aid  and  blessing  of  Heaven,  and 
it  was  granted,  and  has  boen  perpetuated. 
.  The  only  other  building  erected  for  re- 
ligious worship  at  that  time  was  the  Qua- 
ker Meeting  house,  which  is  the  more 
strange,  as  that  sect  had  been  proscribed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  a  century 
before.  Other  sects  had  only  occasional 
places  for  worship— mere  barns — where 
regular  weekly  services  were  not  per- 
formed 

But  this  lack  of  churches  gave  rise  to 
*  beautiful  illustration  of  Christian  love 
and  union. 

The  population  of  Church  Hill  in  those 
days  was  very  sparse,  and  the  distance 
to  the  church  was  too  great  from  that 
part  of  the  city  where  it  was  compara- 
tively dense,  for  worshippers  to  attend, 
especially  in  wet  weather,  in  the  then 
unpaved  condition  of  the  streets  and  side- 
walks. The  Hall  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates was  the  only  apartment  in  the  city 
sufficiently  spacious  for  a  place  of  wor- 


ship, and  to  this  purpose  it  was  demoted 
on  the  Sabbath. 

But  there  were  two  ministers  of  differ- 
ent denominations,  with  each  a  congre- 
gation and  only  one  hall  for  worship! 
Parson  Buchanan  was  an  Episcopalian, 
and  Parson  Blair  a  Presbyterian.  Which 
one  should  claim  the  Pulpit  ?  He  who 
had  the  largest  congregation,  or  he  whd 
had  the  most  influence  with  the  Execu- 
tive or  Legislature?  The  two  Parsons 
did  not  test  the  question :  the  fraternal 
appellation  which  eaeh  gave  to  the  other 
was  based  on  really  brotherly  love.  On 
each  alternate  Sunday  the  one  and  the 
other  occupied  the  moveable  pulpit,  which 
disappeared  on  week  days;  and  such  was* 
the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  liberality  prev- 
alent, that  the  same  individuals*  formed 
a  large  portion  of  the  congregation  on 
every  Sabbath. 

These  two  clergymen  were  beloved 
throughout  the  community  for  their  many 
virtues.  They  were  not  ascetics,  but  liked 
to  see  their  flocks  gay  and  happy,  and -to 
partake  of  and  promote  such  feelings 
within  proper  bounds.  Each  possessed  a 
fund  of  wit,  and  was  liberal  in  •  expend- 
ing it.  The  humorous  poetical  effusions 
of  Mr.  Blair  caused  many  a  smile  to  be 
wreathed.  But  I  have  to  record  some- 
thing of  these  excellent  men  which  shows 
their  characters  in  a  more  beautiful  light. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  bachelor,  and  by 
the  death  of  a  'brother  inherited  a  com- 
petency. Mr.  Blair  was  a  married  man, 
dependent  on  his  parishoners  and  on  his 
school  for  the  support  of  a  large  family. 

Probably  by  some  logical  process  on  a 
witty  basis  Mr.  Buchanan  proved  that 
Mr.  Blair  was  entitled  to  all  the  clerical 
fees  and  emoluments  of  both.  Whether 
logically  or  not,  he  carried  his  point  prac- 
tically, and  no  Episcopal  couple  were  mar- 
ried, nor  an  Episcopal  child  was  christen- 
ed, that  the  fee,  if  any  was  forthcoming, . 


*  From  a  charming  little  volume  entitled  "  Richmond  in  By-Gone  Days,"  soon  to  be  published 
by  George  If.  West,  of  this  city. 
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did  not  help  to  expand  the  slim  pane  of 
the  Presbyterian  brother. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Buchanan  turned 
the  tables  and  a  joke  on  Mr.  Blair  in  this 
wise.  A  gentleman  engaged  Mr.  Buch- 
anan to  perform  the  marriage  service  in 
the  country,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  Richmond,  but  he  omitted  to  provide 
a  conveyance  for  the  Parson.  Mr.  Buch- 
anan hired  a  carriage  for  two  days,  made 
the  outward  journey  and  made  the  twain 
pne,  partook  of  the  wedding  supper,  and 
do  doubt  enlivened  it  On  the  next  day, 
u  he  gave  the  couple  his  parting  bene- 
diction, the  Bridegroom  slipped  into  his 
hand  a  rather  heavy  rouleau.  The  kind 
hearted  parson  inwardly  chuckled  at  the 
handsome  fee  he  had  earned  for  his  bro- 
ther. He  was  anxious  to  unroll  the  pa- 
per, expecting  to  find  ten  "  Half  Joes" 
t  'enveloped,  but  he  restrained  hit  curiosi- 
ty untUout  of  sight  of  the  wedding  folks. 
Then,  to  his  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, he  discovered  Ten  Half  Dollars  1! 

Vexation  could  not  long  retain  its  place 
with  him  and  soon  gave  way  to  the  oppo- 
site feeling.  He  determined  if  he  could 
not  put  a  fee  into  Mr.  Blair's  pocket,  he 
would  get  some*  fun  out  of  him;  So  on 
his  return  home  he  drew  out  a  regular 
account,  thus — 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Blair, 

To  J.  Buchanan,  Dr. 
To  hire  of  a  carriage  2  days,  at 

$5  per  day,  .    $10 

To  horse  feed  and  other  expen- 
se* on  the  road,  3 

—  $13 
-  By  wedding  fee,  received  from 

Mr. .  .  .  5 


Balance  due  to  J.  Buchanan, 


$8 


Since  those  primitive  days  many 
churches  have  been  built,  and  many  of 
them  instead  of  converting  sinners,  have 
thlmselvee  been  converted  into  Tobacco 
Factories,  Bakeries,  Concert  Halls,  Dwell- 
ings, <fcc.,  but  only  to  be  substituted  by 
larger  and  finer  edifices,  and  Richmond 


now  possesses  as  many  and  as  handsome 
places  of  worship  as  most  cities  of  its 
size.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
in  the  range  of  little  more  than  a  square, 
(since  subdivided)  one  would  pass  these 
various  places  of  worship— a  Campbel- 
lite,  (Disciples)  a  Bajptiat,  an  Episcopa- 
lian, an  African  Baptist,  an  Unitarian,  a 
Methodist,  and  a  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  a  Synagogue. 

CEMETERIES. 

The.old  church  yard  has  been  fully  te- 
nanted for  a  number  of  years,  and  its 
tombstones  are  remembrances  of  many 
worthies  whose  names  might  else  have 
passed  into  oblivion.  After  an  absence  of 
many  years  I  revisited  it  and  recognised 
more  of  my  old  friends  there  inscribed, 
;  than  I  did  on  the  door-plates  and  sign- 
boards on  the  streets.  It  recalled  "  the 
memory  of  past  joys,  pleasant  but  mourn- 
ful to  the  souL" 

This  sacred  spot  has  not  been  exempt 
from  barbarous  desecration,  the  disposi- 
tion for  which  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful  traits  of  some  of  the  basest  of 
our  population.  Some  of  the* tombs  have 
been  mutilated,  if  not  destroyed,  and 
among  them  recently,  it  is  said,  that  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Rose,  the  father  of  that 
model  of  female  excellence,  the  wife  and 
widow  of  Governor  Pleasants,  who  has 
recently  followed  that  father  and  husband 
to  the  tomb.* 

A  second  general  cemetery,  near*  the 
Poor  House  has  been  filled  and  extended  . 
and  is  conspicuous  with  its  white  obelisks 
peering  up  among  the  pyramidal  cedars. 
A  third,  "the  Hollywood  Cemetery,"  is 
now  being  tenanted,  and  this  is,  or  will 
be,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found 
in  any  country.  Nature  has  done  her 
part  in  forming  hills  and  valleys,  rivulets 
and  forest ;  and  art  has  embellished  with- 
out rendering  formal,  the  beauties  of 
nature.  The  landscape  embraces  every 
variety  of  torrent  and  placid  stream,  hills 
crowned  with  woods  or  with  steeples, 
blazing  furnaces  and  cool  shaded  valleys, 
rocks  and  islands,  bridges  on  which  rail- 


writiog  this,  it  ia  slated  that  the  the  tombstone  mentioned  was  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  a 
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road  trains  are  moving  some  sixty  feet  in 
the  air,  and  almost  beneath  your  feet, 
boats  gliding  on  the  graceful  curve  of  a 
broad  canal ;  in  the  distance  vast  flour 
mills  and  factories,  and  beyond  them  the 
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vessels  to  be  laden  with  their  produce:— 
in  the  more  remote  perspective,  cultiyt- 
ted  fields  whose  grain  contributes  to  sup- 
ply those  mills. 


<  <»  » 


IVALOO. 


BT  XIBIAM  XOETOK. 


Fairer  than  the  mountain  lily 

In  its  snowy  hue, 
Purer  than  the  purest  being 

Mortals  ever  knew, — 
Child  of  nature,  free  and  artless, 

Such  was  Ivaloo. 
Climbing  o'er  the  hills  she  wandered 

Where  the  flowers  grew ; 
Sitting  by  the  forest  fountain 

Where  the  spray  gems  flew, 
Twined  she  in  her  jetty  tresses 

Modest  violets  blue, 
Leafy  goblets  held  her  nectar, 

Glistening  drops  of  dew. 
Who  the  fairy  stranger  was, 

No  one  ever  knew : 
Singing  with  the  birds  so  sweetly, 

Happy  Ivaloo  I 
I  know  who  the  gentle  child  is, 

And  I  love  her  too ; 
If  I  tell  you,  you  '11  believe  me ! 

What  I  say  is  true ; 
She  lives  only  in  my  fancy, 

Lovely  Ivaloo  1 

Morion  HaU>  March,  1866. 
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SIAMESE  COURT  FESTIVALS. 


Bangkok,  the  modern  capital  of  Siam, 
ii  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Meinam, 
about  forty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Its  name  signifies  "  City  of  Kings" — 
and  it  has  been  the  abode  of  the  Siamese 
monarch*  since  the  year  1767,  when  it 
first  received  this  cognomen.    Previous 
to  that  period,  Aynthia,  eighty  miles 
above  the  present  capital,  on  the  same 
river,  was  the  seat  of  government,  but  it 
has  now  dwindled   into  insignificance. 
The  latitude  of  Bangkok  is  14  °  North  and 
its  longitude  about  100  °  East  from  Green- 
wich.   The  population  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  is  500,000,  of  which  about  300,- 
000  are  Chinese  and  their  descendants, 
and  the  others  are  made  up  of  Siamese, 
Pequans,  Burmese,  Cochin  Chinese,  Laos, 
Gambojians,    Malays,    Indo-Portuguese, 
and  some  twenty  or  thirty  Europeans  and 
Americans.    It  may  seem  strange  that  in 
the  capital  of  the  Siamese,  any  foreign  na- 
tion should  exceed  their  own  in  numbers. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  an  industrious  and  enterprising 
race  who  are  accustomed  to  emigrate  to 
all  the  surrounding  countries  where  living 
U  cheaper,  and  compensation  for  labor 
more  liberal  than  in  their  own  densely 
populated  empire,  where  the  demand  for 
provisions  always  greatly  exceeds    the 
supply.    The  fertile  soil  and  immense 
resources  of  Siam  annually  attract  hither 
large  numbers  of  them ;  and  foreigners 
not  being  allowed  by  the  Siamese  govern- 
ment to  settle  in  the  upper  provinces, 
they  all  take  up  their  abode  in  Bangkok 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.   Hence  whilst 
in  the  city  the  population  is  composed  of 
as  motley  a  mixture  as  one  can  possibly 
imagine,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
the  Siamese  race  is  found  pure  and  un- 
mingled.    By  a  residence  in  Siam,  the 
Chinese  are  subjected  to  no  other  incon- 
venience than  thepayment  by  each  male 
adult  of  a  triennial  tribute  of  about  $3 
which  secures  to  him  the  privilege  of 
following    any    craft   he    pleases,    and 
exempts  him  from  the  half-yearly  servi- 
tude demanded  of  all  other  oriental  for- 
eigners by  the  Siamese  monarch. 

*  Vol.  XXII— 18 


Bangkok  is  a  fortified  city,  but  only 
about  one  sixth  part  of  it  is  within  the 
walls — the  remainder  is  composed  of  a 
long  narrow  slip  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  river,  but  by  far  the  larger  part 
on  the  west  bank.  That  within  the  walls 
consists  chiefly  of  the  Palace  Royal  and 
its  dependencies,  the  King's  Treasury,  the 
government  offices,  and  quarters  for  the 
five  thousand  soldiers  who  compose  the 
King's  body  guard.  Within  and  near 
the  walls,  are  also  the  handsome  resi- 
dences of  many  of  the  native  nobles ; 
whilst  in  addition  to  its  numerous  palaces 
and  other  public  buildings,  Bangkok 
boasts  not  less  than  one  hundred  gorgeous 
Temples,  at  which  reside  twenty  thou- 
sand Budhist  Priests  all  zealously  en- 
gaged in  the  propagation  of  the  estab- 
lished religion.  Each  of  these  Temples 
consists  of  one  large  and  several  smaller 
buildings  occupied  by  the  idols,  and  de- 
voted exclusively  to  religious  worship,  a 
group  of  dwellings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  resident  clergy,  several  stately 
Pagodas  designed  only  for  ornament,  and 
usually  one  or  more  zayats,  buildings 
consisting  only  of  floor  and  roof,  without 
side  walls.  These  are  designed  as  stop- 
ping places  for  travellers  and  pilgrims, 
and  as  a  sort  of  rendezvous  where  priests 
and  others  assemble  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  for  social  converse,  and  some- 
times for  religious  instruction. 

Running  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
city,  there  is  one  good  street  or  road,  but 
it  is  the  only  one,  except  occasional  foot- 
paths at  irregular  intervals,  and  almost 
impassable  for  filth  and  obstructions  of 
every  possible  variety.  In  lieu  of  streets, 
the  noble  Meinam  (literally  "mother  of 
waters")  constitutes  the  Broadway  of 
Bangkok,  and  the  hundred  or  more 
canals  and  creeks  which  intersect  the 
city  in  every  direction,  are  its  cross- 
streets — as  on  account  of  the  intense  heat 
of  the  climate,  and  the  indolent  habits  of 
the  people,  locomotion  by  water  is  com- 
monly preferred,  every  family  keeping 
one  or  more  boats.    The  style  of  these 
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is  regulated  by  the  rank  and  wealth  of 
the  owner — the  smallest  and  cheap- 
est kind  being  procurable  for  two  dollars 
each,  whilst  the  one  in  which  his  Sia- 
mese Majesty  makes  his  peregrinations 
about  the  city,  is  reputed  to  have  cost 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling!  The  cover 
of  this  boat  is  inlaid  with  plates  of  gold 
richly  decorated  with  precious  stones, 
and  the  inside  draped  with  embroidered 
satin,  and  furnished  with  luxurious  cush- 
ions  of  velvet  highly  ornamented.  It  is 
rowed  by  eighty  men,  and  usually  attend- 
ed by  four  hundred  other  boats,  each  fur- 
nished with  a  like  complement  of  rowers. 
Sometimes  the  procession  is  two  miles  in 
length — the  rowers  lifting  their  long, 
slender  paddles  with  perfect  uniformity — 
several  fine  bands  playing, — the  minia- 
ture flags  flying,  and  royal  banners 
waving  on  the  wind — altogether  the 
scene  is  brilliant  and  gorgeous  beyond 
description,  especially  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed eyes  of  western  foreigners. 

Courtly  etiquette  forbids  the  Siamese 
monarch  to  leave  his  palace  except  at  one 
season  of  the  year,  and  then  he  goes  out 
four  or  five  days  in  succession,  till  he 
has  visited  all  the  principal  temples,  be- 
stowed rich  presents  on  the  priests,  and 
witnessed  the  annual  display  of  royal 
fire-works — after  which  he  returns  to  in- 
dolent retirement  for  another  year.  In 
this  however,  he  is  relieved  from  any 
danger  of  ennui,  by  the  numberless 
levees  and  court  festivals  which  fill  up 
the  time  that  otherwise  might  hang 
heavily  on  his  Majesty's  hands. 

A  description  of  one  of  these  ffetes  will 
be  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
whole,  as  there  is  but  little  variety  in  the 
routine  of  these  royal  entertainments. 
That  to  which  the  attention  of  my  read- 
ers is  invited,  was  one  of  a  course  which 
marked  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
mother  of  his  Siamese  Majesty. 

As  soon  as  her  "Serene  Highness"  had 
ceased  to  breathe,  heralds  proclaimed  the 
mournful  tidings  from  the  watch-towers 
and  turrets,   and  from  street  to  street 


throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
royal  city.     Every  female  high  and  low 
was  commanded  to  shave  her  head,  and 
wear  white  garments  (the  mourning  color 
of  the   Siamese)  for  the  space  of  sixty 
days — and   all   who   desired  to   present 
offerings  to   their  afflicted   sovereign  on 
this  mournful  occasion,  were  permitted  to 
bring  sandal-wood,  myrrh,  frankincense, 
and  spices,  to  the  royal  physicians  who 
were  engaged  in  embalming  the  body  of 
the    deceased  Queen.     The    process  of 
embalming  completed,  the  body  lay  in 
state  under  its  golden  canopy  for  the  pe- 
riod of  eight  m6nths.    During  this  time, 
the  King  daily  visited   the   body,  and 
prostrated  himself  before  it,  uttering  dole- 
ful lamentations,   offering   prayers  and 
sacrifices  to  the  huge  idol  placed  as  a 
guard  near  it,  and   beseeching  the  de- 
parted spirit  to  return  to  her  disconso- 
late son.*     At  different  hours  of  the  day, 
other  illustrious    visitors   were  allowed 
to  pay  their  respects,  and  bands  of  pro- 
fessional mourners   were   constantly  in 
attendance  beating  their  breasts,  and  ut- 
tering doleful  cries,  sometimes  accompa- 
nying  their  lamentations    with    dismal 
songs  and  wild  unearthly  dirges  to  testi- 
fy the  grief  of  the  nation  on  this  mourn- 
ful occasion'. 

After  the  body  had  lain  in  state  for  the 
period  required  by  royal  etiquette,  a 
series  of  entertainments  was  given  by 
the  King,  at  a  magnificent  Pavilion 
erected  for  the  occasion  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  one  of  the  royal  temples ;  and 
all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  the  Bud- 
hist  Priests,  and,  the  foreign  merchants 
and  missionaries  were  invited  to  attend. 

The  invitation  sent  by  order  of  His 
Siamese  Majesty  to  the  European  and 
American  residents,  was  worded  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  High  and  Mighty  Sovereign, 
the  Serene  Beauty  of  the  Golden  Palace, 
He  whose  smile  dispenses  joy  to  all  who 
dwell  within  the  influence  of  its  bright 
effulgence,  to  his  noble  and  well-beloved 
friends  now  sojourning  within  the  royal 
city — peace,  rest,  and  hearty  good-will. 


#  This  is  understood  to  be  only  a  patt  of  the  prescribed  form  of  mourning  for  the  illustrious  dead, 
and  never  used  with  any  hope  of  bringing  back  the  departed- 
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The  report  of  jour  arrival  here  came  to 
the  royal  ear  many  days  ago,  and  since 
that  time  the  sovereign  eye  has  longed  to 
repose  itself  on  your  faces,  but  owing  to 
the  pressure    of  royal  cares  we    have 
hitherto  been  denied  this  great  pleasure. 
Now  that  the  funeral  rites  of  our  deceas- 
ed mother  are  about  to  be  observed,  and 
the  festivities  which  are  to  mark  the 
close  of  her  illustrious  career,  about  to  be- 
gin, we  deem  it  a  suitable  time  to  request 
the  attendance  of  our  foreign  friends, 
that  they  may  partake  of  the  royal  hospi- 
talities, and   that  our   own    enjoyment 
may  be  promoted  by  the  interchange  of 
the  nsual    civilities.    We  therefore  re- 
quest their  attendance  at  the  levees  of 
the  present  extraordinary  occasion,  and 
hope  that  each  day  as  we  enter  the  sa- 
loons, the  royal  eye  may  be  permitted  to 
repose   tranquilly  on   the  fair  faces  of 
our  foreign  guests — and  most  especially 
do  we  desire  the  presence  of  the  ladies, 
that  we  may  for  ourselves  judge  of  the 
troth  of  the  report  wafted  to  us  from 
afar,   that   the    fair-haired,    white-eyed 
daughters  of  the  West,  are  more  beaute- 
ous than  the  brilliant,  black-eyed  damsels 
of  our  own  harem.     Such  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  Serene  Majesty  of  the  royal  Pal- 
ace,—we  trust  to  be  gratified." 

Of  course  "His  Serene  Majesty"  was 
not  to  be  disappointed,  and  accordingly 
at  the  hour  specified,  about  twenty  Eng- 
lish and  American  ladies  and  gentlemen 
presented  themseves  at  the  entrance  of 
the  audience  hall.     They  were  accompa- 
nied  by  Phya-We-Sat,  an    Indo-Portu- 
guese — long  resident  in  the  country,  and 
who  on  account  of  being  able  to  speak  a 
little  English,  had  been  elevated  to  the 
office  of  Post-Captain  and  interpreter  to 
the  King.     The  court-dress  of  this  wor- 
thy deserves   description    as  highly  il- 
lustrative of  the  mania  for  finery  so  pre- 
valent among  the  tndo-Portuguese  and 
other  half-castes  of  the  East.     His  coat 
was  of  large  flowered,   red  silk  of  the 
Louis  XVI.  cut  and  fashion,  his  vest  of 
soiled  white  satin,  made,   if  one  might 
jud^e  from  its  extreme  shortness,  when 
that   article    was    scarce;    and    almost 
corered  with  gold  lace  and  silver  spangles 
sewed  on  in  flowers — loose,  red  silk  trow- 


sers  gathered  full  around  the  waist,  a 
girdle  of  tarnished  gold  lace,  and  an 
enormously  high,  black  silk  stock,  com- 
pleted this  ludicrous  costume,  whilst  the 
head  and  feet  were  left  entirely  uncover- 
ed. 

Several  ushers  and  other  petty  officers 
were  in  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber  of 
the  Pavilion ;  and  these  carefully  inspect- 
ed the  dress  and  general  appearance  of 
the  foreigners  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  anything  about  them  likely  to  prove 
offensive  to  the  royal  taste,  or  to  be  re- 
garded as  contrary  to  oriental  etiquette. 
Satisfied  on  this  point,-  the  first  requisi- 
tion was  for  the  ladies  to  remove  their 
bonnets ;  (the  gentlemen  having  already 
taken  off  their  hats)  and  the  next,  for  all 
to  leave  their  shoes  at  the  door  before 
entering    the    throne-room    where    his 
Majesty   would    sit.      They    were   told 
that  European  ladies  never  appeared*  in 
public  with  uncovered  heads,  and  that . 
among  all  western  nations  it  was  regard- 
ed as  indecorous  to  remove  the  shoes  in 
company — and  that  consequently  if  their 
seeing  the  King  depended  on  their  com- 
pliance   with    these    requisitions,    they 
should  return  home  without  attending 
the  levee,  to  which  they  had  come  solely 
from  respect  to  his  Majesty,  and  without 
any  desire  on  their  own  part  to  unite  in 
the  festivities  of  the  occasion. 

The  ushers  showed  some  displeasure  at 
not  being  ablo  to  enforce  their  regula- 
tions, but  fearing  to  incur  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure, the  foreigners  were  allowed  to 
pass  on,  followed  by  the  urgent  entrea- 
ties of  the  ushers,  to  prostrate  themselves 
law  before  the  throne  while  the  King  was 
taking  his  seat.  Tor  this,  the  foreigners 
replied  that  they  should  pay  his  Siamese 
Majesty  just  the  same  respect  that  they 
would  show  toward  an  American  Prest 
dent  or  European  King — but  no  more. 

As  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  a  gay 
and  brilliant  scene  presented  itself.  At 
tho  uppet  end  of  the  room,  on  an  elevated 
platform,  was  erected  a  temporary  throne  ' 
very  richly  ornamented,  and  covered 
with  luxurious  cushions  of  purple  velvet. 
Over  this  hung  a  canopy  of  white  satin 
festooned  with  garlands  of  fragrant  flow- 
ers— and  just  beyond  it  crouched  some; 
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ten  or  fifteen  beautiful  boys,  holding  their 
long-handled,  golden  fans  in  abeyance 
till  their  royal  master  should  appear. 
The  saloon  was  lighted  by  costly  chande- 
liers, and  the  floor  covered  with  India 
matting  of  the  finest  quality,  whilst  gar- 
lands and  vases  of  rare  and  beautiful 
Sowers,  were  scattered  around  in  elegant 
profusion,  and  loaded  the  air  with  the 
softest  and  sweetest  perfume. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  throne, 
were  laid  cushions  for  the  foreigners — 
then  others  in  the  rear  for  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  kingdom — and  still 
farther  off  was  seated  an  immense  con- 
course of  government  officers,  petty  lords, 
and  private  gentlemen.  Bad  hist  Priests 
were  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  crowded  rooms,  and  were  made  con- 
spicuous by  their  yellow  robes  (the  cleri- 
cal color)  and  their  tall,  priestly  fans. 
The  whole  number  assembled  in  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  of  the  Pavilion,  could 
not  have  been  less  than  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  persons,  yet  euch  is  the  awe 
that  the  presence  of  royalty  inspires,  that 
perfect  order  and  quiet  were  maintained 
till  the  close  of  this  levee  which  lasted 
nearly  eight  hours. 

Among  those  present,  were  the  Heir 
apparent,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  and  Harem,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  High 
Priest  of  the  Kingdom,  Ac.  All  were 
seated  a-la-orientale,  on  mate  or  cush- 
ions— no  chairs  could  be  allowed,  because 
as  the  King  does  not  himself  use  one,  to 
furnish  them  to  his  guests,  would  not 
only  elevate  them  too  much  in  bis  pre- 
sence, but  would  seem  a  tacit  implica- 
tion of  deficiency  of  teste  or  judgment 
on  the  part  of  "  His  Serene,  infallible 
Majesty." 

On  entering,  the  foreigners  took  the 
seats  assigned  them,  nearest  the  throne, 
and  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the 
King,  a  stout,  merry-looking  old  gentle- 
man of  sixty,  entered,  seated  on  a  gotd- 
eovered  palanquin  borne  aloft  by  eight  of 
his  own  nobles.  He  was  preceded  by  an 
excellent  bend,  that  continued  to  play  at 
intervals  during  the  evening,  sometimes 
the  national  anthems,  but  more  frequent- 


ly some  amorous  legend  or  plaint) 
of  the  wild  and  wonderful. 

As  the  King  entered,  all  except 
eigners  prostrated  themselves  thre- 
each  time  touching  the  floor  wit 
foreheads,  and  as  they  rose,  liftin 
joined  hands  high  above  their  bes 
repeating  in  full  chorus,  some  of 
merous  titles  of  the  King.  Wh 
tiresome  ceremony  was  ended,  the  I 
ere  were  one  after  another,  introdi 
the  Prime  Minister  10  his  royt 
tar. 

The  King  conversed  for  about  t 
with  his  guests,  expressed  his  del 
finding  that  they  spoke  the  Sian 
well,  inquired  how  long  they  had 
the  country,  whether  they  liked  it 
than  their  own,  what  was  the  late* 
from  England  and  the  United  Stat 
wound  up  by  a  profusion  of  orient: 
pliments  on  the  dress  and  perso 
pearance  of  the  ladies.  He  h 
offered  his  condolence  to  the  weai 
"the  immense  trouble  it  must  o 
them  to  put  on  so  many  minute  i 
of  dress,"  and  inquired  whethe 
went  through  "this  tiresome  1 
every  day,  removing  the  day  garm 
night "  or  whether  they  kept  un  oi 
all  the  time  till  it  was  worn  out! 

He  said  the  European  dress  looln 
well,  but  that  for  convenience  an 
fort  in  a  warm  climate,  he  much  ; 
red  the  simple  costume  of  bis  owr 
try. 

By  His  Majesty's  order,  refresl 
were  then  brought  in,  and  the 
urged  to  partake  freely  of  the  choii 
cacies  placed  before  them.  Gob' 
cool  sherbet,  and  sparkling  pomegi 
juice  were  banded  round,  and  tea 
in  tiny  tea-pots  and  cups  of  the 
gold.  Cakes,  finite,  and  sweet-im 
endless  variety  were  placed  befo 
foreigners,  but  unfortunately  1 
knife,  fork,  spoon,  nor  even  chop 
with  which  to  handle  these  tei 
viands.  As  the  good-natured  old 
urged  the  ladies  especially  to  pari 
the  dishes  before  them,  they  wer 
polled  at  last  to  excuse  tbemsel 
informing  him  that  they  were  not 
tomed  to  eat  4- la- Siamese,  i.  e.  wit! 
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fingers.  The  King  apologised  to  his  visi- 
tors, and  then  mildly  reproved  the  master 
of  ceremonies  for  his  carelessness,  upon 
which  that  worthy  personage  made  a 
hasty  exit,  and  in  a  few  minutes  return- 
ed, plentifully  supplied  with  Chinese 
chop-sticks.  These  the  foreigners  were 
utterly  unable  to  make  use  of,  and  after 
several  vain  attempts  as  much  to  their 
own  annoyance  as  to  the  amusement  of 
the  King — they  were  obliged  again  to 
excuse  themselves,  at  the  same  time  as- 
suring their  noble  host,  that  they  did  not 
require  refreshments,  as  they  had  made 
a  late  dinner.  But  the  kind  old  monaroh 
was  not  satisfied,  and  again  summoning 
the  major  dono,  gave  another  order,  but 
in  too  low  a  tone  to  be  heard  by  his 
guests.  The  official  again  left  the  hall, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  absence  returned; 
and  this  time,  placed  before  the  foreign- 
ers, a  magnificent  set  of  silver  desert* 
knives,  forks  and  spoons  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria's pattern.  These  his  Majesty  had 
ordered  from  England,  soon  after  Queen 
Victoria's  accession,  but  had  never  used, 
having  retained  them  merely  as  a  foreign 
cariosity. 

All  obstacles  being  now  removed,  the 
ladies  were  compelled  to  submit,  and 
"His  Serene  Majesty"  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  on  while  they  ate,  and  laughing 
to  his  heart's  content  at  their  expense. 

This  important  business  dispatched,  the 
King  called  upon  his  foreign  friends  to 
participate  in  a  royal  game,  which  he  as- 
sured them,  had  been  in  vogue  among 
Siamese  monarchs  from  time  immemorial, 
and  in  which  no  guest  could  refuse  to 
share  without  giving  offence  to  the  sover- 
eign. At  a  signal  given  by  the  King, 
five  huge  baskets  filled  with  very  small 
times,  were  placed  directly  in  front  of  the 
throne.  Inviting  the  foreigners  to  scram- 
ble for  them,  and  assuring  them  that 
whosoever  succeeded  in  getting  the  lar- 
gest number,  would  enjoy  his  highest 
favor — the  King  threw  as  many  as  he 
could  hold  between  his  two  hands,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  scatter  them  in  every 
direction,  over  the  widest  possible  space. 
This  was  repeated  for  some  fifty  or  more 
times,  and  the  foreigners  wishing  to  in- 
dulge the  whim  of  their  royal  host,  en- 


tered heartily  into  the  sport,  and  scram- 
bled about  on  their  hands  and  knees  in 
pursuit  of  the  limes,  sometimes  receiving 
from  the  merry  old  King,  a  hearty  pelt 
over  the  head  and  knuckles,  at  which  he 
would  beg  pardon,  and  assure  them  that 
it  was  entirely  accidental ! 

After  an  hour  thus  spent,  the  foreign- 
ers begged  leave  to  desist  in  order  make 
way  for  the  native  nobles,  who  had  not 
been  allowed  by  the  King  to  join  in  the 
game,  till  the  foreigners  had  had  enough 
of  the  sport.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  then  requested  by  His  Majesty  to 
count  their  limes,  and  he  presented  a  fan 
and  six  more  limes,  to  the  lady  who  had 
obtained  the  largest  number.  They  were 
then  directed  to  examine  the  limes  in 
their  possession,  and  they  now  noticed  for 
the  first  time,  that  each  had  a  small  gash 
cut  in  the  side,  and  upon  being  opened, 
exposed  a  gold  or  silver  coin  to  view. 
Each  lime  contained  only  one  coin,  and 
they  varied  in  value  from  fifteen  cents  to 
two  dollars  and  forty  cents — and  the  lady 
who  obtained  the  highest  number,  had 
collected  in  all  including  the  six  present- 
ed by  the  King,  about  fifty  dollars.  The 
foreigners  wished  when  the  game  was 
concluded,  to  return  the  coins  to  the 
King,  stating  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
customs  of  their  country  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  accept  presents  of  money — 
but  he  would  by  no  means  consent  to  re- 
ceive them,  saying  that  Siamese  custom 
required  guests  always  to  retain  whatever 
they  obtained  in  this  way,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  royal  favor. 

When  the  baskets  had  been  entirely 
emptied  of  their  precious  contents,  the 
band  struck  up  a  fine  martial  air,  and 
during  the  performance,  two  youthful 
warriors  well  armed  and  mounted,  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage.  At  a  given  signal 
their  swords  were  drawn,  and  they  rushed 
furiously  to  the  combat.  For  half  an 
hour  they  appeared  about  equally  match- 
ed, but  then  the  smaller  and  more  youth- 
ful one  rushing  recklessly  against  the  ex- 
tended weapon  of  his  adversary,  had  his 
own  blade  snapped  short  off  to  the  very 
hilt — he  however  defended  himself  man- 
fully with  the  empty  scabbard  till  another 
sword  was  brought  to  him,  and  finally 
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after  about  two  hours'  desperate  fighting, 
he  succeeded  in  unhorsing  his  adversary, 
who  was  led  off  wounded  and  in  disgrace, 
whiUt  the  victor  received  as  the  prize  a 
gold  hilted  sword,  the  congratulations  of 
his  sovereign,  and  the  plaudits  of  the 
whole  court.  They  were  both  ions  of 
noblemen  of  high  rank,  nearly  related 
and  warmly  attached  to  each  other — and 
the  vanquished  retained  no  unkind  feel- 
ing toward  the  victor  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  combat 

A  band  of  singing  and  dancing  girls 
next  made  their  entree.  These  were 
fair  and  beauteous  maidens  of  about 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  with 
brilliant  eastern  eyes,  and  long,  curved  * 
finger  nails  of  the  most  delicate  rose  tint, 
and  were  dressed  in  the  moat  fantastio 
stylo  of  oriental  magnificence.  In  graceful 
evolutions  they  threaded  the  m&iy  wind- 
ings of  the  voluptuous  Asiatic  dance,  and 
threw  their  plastic  forms  into  every 
graceful  attitude  calculated  to  charm  the 
beholder,  and  elicit  the  admiration  of 
even  the  coldest  and  most  unobservant. 
As  the  dancing  ceased,  the  singing  com- 
menced, and  one  sweet  voice  after  another 
warbled  out  ita  plaintive  harmony,  till 
all  burst  forth  in  one  joyous,  deafening 
chorus  that  seemed  to  rend  the  vaulted 
roof,  and  rivalled  the  notes  of  the  loudest 
and  most  brilliant  orchestra.  Their  per- 
formance finished,  they  bowed  themselves 
gracefully  before  the  King,  and  van- 
ished like  fairy  nymphs  from  the 
crowded  stage,  whilst  their  sweet  music 
was  yet  thrilling  on  the  eara  of  the  en- 
raptured audience. 

The  neit  game  was  one  purely  oriental 
in  character,  and  needs  to  be  witnessed, 
for  ite  effect  to  be  fully  realised.  Two 
enormous  lanterns  of  oiled  silk,  one  in  the 
form  of  an  alligator,  and  the  other  of  a 
huge,  horned  serpent,  both  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  each  moved  about  by  a  man 
concealed  within,  glided  noiselessly  in  in- 
tricate windings  about  the  platform,  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  rushed  furiously 
upon  each  other,  spouting  out  fire-rockete, 
and  hiaaing  forth  flames  and  smoke  from 
their  expanded  nostrils  and  fiery  jaws, 
whilst  wild,  unearthly  groans  issued  as 
from  a    deep  subterranean  vault,    and 


were  answered  by  hideous  yells  of 
and  anguish.  At  length  the  serpet 
umphed,  and  leapt  furiously  fron 
stage,  driving  with  horrid  impreci 
and  bursts  of  Satanic  hatred,  his 
quished  foe  before  him. 

A  theatrical  performance  came  nt 
which  were  detailed  the  adventure 
princess  and  her  celestial  lover, 
after  innumerable  hardships  and  di 
ties,  were  at  length  happily  united,  p 
through  several  thousand  transn 
tions,  and  at  last  entered  into  w 

Feats  of  jugglery  followed,  in  • 
much  cunning  and  dexterity  were  s) 
especially  in  handling  the  most  veni 
serpents,  and  placing  even  the  A 
cobri-captllo  in  a  man's  bosom  w; 
any  injury  being  received. 

Fire-works  in  great  variety,  and 
liant  beyond  conception  conclude 
entertainments  of  the  first  evening- 
which  the  King,  thanking  his  ft 
friends  for  their  attendance,  and  ex 
ing  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the 
again,  on  the  following  day,  retired 
oame  on  his  gold-covered  palanquin 
band  accompanying  him,  and  play: 
they  mode  their  exit,  a  brilliant  na 
anthem. 

Similar  festivities  were  kept  up 
day  for  a  month,  after  which,  th 
balmed  body  surrounded  by  small 
of  sandal-wood,  was  burned  on  a 
golden  platform  made  for  the  occai 
and  the  ashes  collected  by  the 
Priest  placed  in  a  small  golden  un 
deposited  with  similar  relicts  of  r> 
in  the  King's  palace.  The  golden 
on  which  the  body  was  burned,  c< 
tween  fifty  and  a  hundred  thousan 
lars,  and  was  afterwards  presented 
of  the  royal  temples.  And  thus 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  queen-mot 
his  Siamese  Majesty,  having  occupi 
time  of  nearly  a  thousand  person 
about  one  year,  and  a  cost  to  the  i 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars! 

Well  is  it  that  queens  do  not  dir 
day,  or  the  resources  of  kingdoms 
be  exhausted,  and  the  heavy,  en 
toil  of  the  poor  would  prove  ineufEei 
support  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the 
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And  better  stall  would  it  be  for  this  inter- 
esting people,  if  by  the  dissemination  of 
christian  light  and  knowledge,  they 
might  learn  to  devote  their  wealth  and 
talents  to  the  education  and  moral  im- 
provement of  their  noble  sons  and 
daughters,  instead  of  wasting  them,  in 
the  practice  of  these  vain  and  useless 
rites. 

In  their  intelligence,  their  great  thirst 
for  knowledge,  their  desire  for  improve- 
ment ;  as  well  as  in  the  immense  resources 
of  their  rich  and  fertile  country — we  find 


all  the  elements  of  a  noble,  prosperous, 
and  influential  people.  Christianity  only 
is  needed  to  model  the  whole  into  a  beau- 
teous and  enduring  structure.  Let  us 
send  them  the  gospel,  if  we  would  see 
them  elevated  to  their  true  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  or  lead 
them  to  the  possession  of  an  enduring  in- 
heritance above,  when  earthly  thrones 
and  kingdoms  shall  have  crumbled  into 
dust.  F.  G.  R.  D. 

Charlottesville,  March  1st,  1856. 


■  ■» 


DEITY. 


BT    AMII. 

Pause,  oh  mortal  pilgrim,  pressing  with  restless  footsteps 

Onward  thro'  light  and  shadow,  unknowing  aught  of  thy  journey — 

Pause  to  contemplate  the  glory  of  Him,  Supreme  and  Omniscient, 

Whose  works  declare  Him  Creator ;  whose  goodness  declares  Him  Father. 

Sweet  as  the  dews  of  Hermon  is  the  thought  of  heaven  and  angels, 

Communings  with  the  unseen  are  the  oases  of  life's  desert. 

Ere  He  leaned  o'er  the  void  of  chaos  with  mighty  hand  uplifted, 

And  shower'd  like  drops  of  amber  the  worlds  down  the  infinite  spaces, 

Thy  soul  in  His  thought  existed,  His  will  ordained  thy  being, 

And  ages  smiled  thro'  the  silence  and  echoed  in  music,  The  Father ! 

But  a  drop  to  the  mighty  ocean,  a  star  to  worlds  unnumbered, 

A  rose  to  a  boundless  Eden,  is  our  knowledge  of  Him,  the  Eternal. 

He  hath  written  His  name  on  each  sunbeam,  on  cloud  and  rainbow  and  blossom. 

And  the  voice  of  the  wave  and  zephyr  murmur  its  music  forever. 

Like  the  sweets  of  the  scented  lily  inwove  with  its  fragrant  whiteness, 

Or  the  radiant  gleam  of  jewels  that  clings  to  each  scattered  fragment, 

His  Spirit  pervades  all  nature,  its  life  and  inseparate  essence. 

As  the  heaven  stretcheth  about  us  its  tent  of  delicate  azure 

From  the  verge  of  the  misty  horizon  to  fathomless  depths  of  ether, 

Thus  ever  above  and  beyond  us,  yet  bending  down  to  our  weakness, 

Enfolding  us  all  in  its  beauty,  is  His  calm,  unsearchable  Presence ! 

As  the  sunlight  turns  for  our  footsteps  the  dust  to  a  visible  glory, 

Twines  buds  on  the  thorny  hedges,  and  gems  with  the  showering  rain-drops ; 

Even  so,  to  each  trusting  spirit,  the  manifest  love  of  the  Father 

Wakes  blossoms  for  life's  drear  deserts,  and  edges  with  gold  the  shadows, 

And  turns  the  tears  of  sorrow  to  beauteous  pearls  immortal. 

Xone  watcheth  the  changes  of  Nature  without  some  measure  of  worship — 

Even  the  delicate  snow-flake,  on  the  page  of  its  dainty  whiteness, 

Bears  record  of  God  as  surely  as  the  shine  of  ancient  Arcturus. 

The  heart  observant  of  beauty  yields  tribute  by  contemplation, 

And  the  lip  that  praiseth  the  daisy,  unconscious  hath  blessed  its  Maker. 

In  the  blush  of  rosy  morning,  when  she  leans  with  her  yellow  tresses 

Down  o'er  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  and  twines  their  gold  with  the  shadows ; 
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In  the  deepened  glory  of  noontide  when  calm  pervadeth  all  nature, 
And  Earth,  like  a  child  aweary,  seems  dreaming  amid  her  flowers — 
When  Day  with  her  fading  roses  lies  dead  in  the  arms  of  twilight. 
While  shadows  gather  like  mourners,  and  stare  throng  swift  like  angeU — 
In  the  solemn  hush  of  the  midnight,  thro'  changes  of  time  or  season, 
Let  thy  soul  acknowledge  His  presence  who  rules  in  the  Heaven  of  heaven; 
Majestic  beyond  all  language  are  His  visible  works  and  wonders. 
Yet  these  are  the  alphabet  only  to  the  volume  Jehovah  hath  written. 

Pause  then,  oh  mortal  pilgrim,  let  thy  spirit  adore  him  unceasing — 
Let  it  lie  with  the  daisies  in  meekness,  yet  soar  to  the  Throne  in  devotion. 
Praise  for  His  infinite  Wisdom  that  teacheth  all  ages  knowledge — 
Praise  for  His  Will  Supreme  that  guideth  the  etaT  and  the  rose-leaf; 
Praise  for  His  wondrous  Omniscience  that  readetb  the  soul's  recesses, 
Its  doubt,  and  sin,  and  sorrow ;  its  pain  and  voiceless  contrition ; 
Praise  for  His  boundless  Compassion  that  clasps  a  world  to  His  bosom — 
Praise  Tor  His  love  unfathomed  that  knows  no  shadow  of  turning — 
Praise  for  the  grandeur  of  Being,  in  that  thou  art  made  in  His  Image! 


WILLIAM   QILMORE    SIMMS.* 


One  of  the  most  consistent  and  accom- 
plished authors  by  profession  the  country 
has  produced,  is  a  native  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  He  was  born  April  17, 
1806.  Hie  father,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  was  of  Scoto-Irish  descent,  and  his 
mother,  Harriet  Ann  Augusta  Singleton, 
was  of  a  Virginia  family,  which  came 
early  to  the  state,  and  was  found  in  the 
Revolutionary  times  on  the  Whig  side. 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  the  elder,  hav- 
ing failed  in  Charleston  as  a  merchant, 
removed  to  Tennessee,  where  be  held  a 
commission  in  Coffee's  brigade  of  mount- 
ed men,  under  the  command  of  Jackson, 
employed  in  the  Indian  war  against  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles.  His  wife  died 
while  our  author,  the  second  son,  was  in 
his  infancy,  and  he  was  left  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father  to  the  care  of  his 
grandmother.  Though  his  early  educa- 
tion derived  little  aid  from  the  pecuniary 
means  of  his  family,  which  were  limited, 
and  though  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  ear- 
ly classical  training,  yet  the  associations 
of  this  part  of  his  life  were  neither  un- 
happy nor  unproductive,  while  his  ener- 
gy of  character  and  richly  endowed  in- 


tellect were  marking  out  an  immi 
path  of  mental  activity  and  I 
Choosing  the  law  for  a  profession,  h 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Charleston  i 
age  of  twenty-one.  He  did  not 
practise  the  profession,  but  turne 
peculiar  training  to  the  uses  of  a  lit 
life.  His  first  active  engagement  v 
the  editorship  of  a  daily  newspape 
Charlatan  City  GagetU,  in  which  1 
posed  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  n 
cation ;  he  wrote  with  industry  and 
it,  but  being  interested  in  the  paper 
proprietor,  and  the  enterprise  pr 
unsuccessful,  he  was  stripped  hj  ib 
ure  of  the  limited  patrimony  he  em 
ed  in  it. 

The  commencement  of  his  career 
author  had  preceded  this.  He  - 
verses  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  fir. 
peared  before  the  public  as  a  poet,  i 
publication,  about  1825,  of  a  Montr 
Gen.  Charles  Coltsworlh  Pinckney 
volume,  Lyrical  and  other  Fotvu,  ap 
ed  from  his  pen,  in  1827,  at  Cbarh 
followed  by  Early  Lays  the  same 
Another  volume,  The  Vision  of  C 
Cain,  and  otktr  Potms,  appeared  in 
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ud  the  neit  jew  a  celebration,  in  verse, 
of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  The 
IVvoJw,  or  Three  Days  of  Stood  in  Fa- 

Shortly  after  this  date,  in  1832,  Mr. 
Simim  visited  New  York,  where  his  im- 
aginative poem,  Aialantis,  a  Story  of  the 
H>a,  published  by  the  Harpers  in  that 
year,  introduced  him  to  the  literary  cir- 
cles of  the  city,  in  which  he  was  warmly 
wtfeumed.  AlaUmtit  was  a  successful 
j**ra  with  the  publishers,  a  rarity  at  any 
tine,  and  more  noticeable  in  this  case  as 
the  work  of  an  unheralded,  unknown  an- 
thor.  It  is  written  with  easy  elegance, 
hi  ainxth  blank  verse,  interspersed  with 
frerjaeut  lyrics.  Atalantis,  a  beautiful 
tod  virtuous  princess  of  the  Nereids,  is 
alternately  flattered  and  threatened  by  a 
monster  into  whose  power  she  has  fallen, 
by  straying  on  the  ocean  beyond  her  do- 
main, and  becoming  subject  to  his  magi 
cal  spells.  She  recovers  her  freedom  by 
the  aid  of  a  shipwrecked  Spanish  knight, 
rt'.'se  earthly  nature  enables  him  to  pen- 


etrate the  gross  atmosphere  of  the  island 
which  the  demon  extemporised  for  her 
habitation.  The  prison  disappears,  and 
Ike  happy  pair  descend  to  the  cavee  of 
the  ocean - 

The  next  year  the  Harpers  published 
Mr.  Simma's  first  tale,  Martin  Faber,  the 
Story  of  a  Criminal,  written  in  the  in- 
tense passionate  style.  It  secured  at 
once  public  attention. 

The  author  had  now  fairly  entered  up- 
on the  active  literary  life  which  he  has 
since  pursued  without  interruption  ;  and 
so  uniform  has  been  his  career,  that  a 
few  words  will  sum  up  the  incidents  of 
his  history,  A  second  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Roach,  a  wealthy  plan- 
ter of  the  Barnwell  district,  his  first  wife 
having  died  soon  after  their  union  before 
his  visit  to  New  York;  a  seat  in  the  state 
legislature,  and  the  reception  of  Docto- 
rate of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama: his  summer  residence  at  Charles- 
ton and  his  home  winter  life  on  the  plan- 
tation Woodlands  at  Midway,  with  fre- 


quent visits  to  the  northern  cities ;  these 
ire  tile  few  external  incidents  of  a  career, 
toe  events  of  which  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  achievements  of  the  author.  The 
Uuer  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  im- 
portant. 

T.>  proceed  with  their  production  in 
s->me  classical  order,  the  author's  poems 
may  be  first  enumerated.  The  publica- 
tion, new  to  those  already  mentioned, 


was  a  volume  in  New  York  in  1839, 
Southern  Passages  and  Pictures,  lyrical, 
sentimental,  and  descriptive;  Donna  Flo- 
rida, a  Tate,  in  the  Don  Juan  style  with 
a  Spanish  heroine,  published  at  Charles- 
ton in  1843;  Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scat- 
tered Fancies,  a  collection  of  sonnets ; 
Areytos,  or  Songs  of  the  South,  1846  ; 
Lays  of  the  Palmetto,  a  number  of  bal- 
lads illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the 
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South  Carolina  regiments  in  the  Mexican 
war  in  1848;  a  new  edition  of  Atalantis 
the  same  year  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  col- 
lection, The  Eye  and  the  Wing;  Poemt 
Chiefly  Imaginative;  The  Cassique  of 
Accabee,  a  Tale  of  Ashley  River,  with 
oilier  puces.  New  York,  1849 ;  The  City 
of  tJie  Silent,  a  poem  delivered  at  the 
Consecration  of  Magnolia  Cemetery, 
Charleston,  in  1850. 

In  1853,  two  volumes  of  poems  were 
published  by  Redfield,  comprising  a  se- 
lection, with  revisions  and  additions,  from 
the  preceding.  In  dramatic  literature, 
Mr.  Simms  has  written  Norman  Maurice, 
or  the  Man  of  the  People,  in  which  the 
action  is  laid  in  the  present  day,  and  the 
author  grappleB  resolutely  in  blank 
verse  with  the  original  every-day  mate- 
rials of  familiar  life.  The  scene  opens 
in  Philadelphia.  Maurice  is  the  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  Clarice,  whom  he  mar- 
ries, to  the  discomfiture  of  an  intriguing 
aunt,  Mrs.  Jervas  (whose  name  and  cha- 
racter recall  her  prototype  in  Pamela,) 
and  a  worthless  Robert  Warren,  kinsman 
and  enemy — who  retains  a  forged  paper 
which  Maurice  had  playfully  executed  as 
a  boyish  freak  of  penmanship,  which  had 
been  made  negotiable,  and  which  Mau- 
rice had  "oaken  up,"  receiving  from  his 
cunning  relative  a  copy  of  the  paper  in 
place  of  the  original,  the  latter  being 
kept  to  ruin  him  as  time  might  serve.  In 
the  second  act,  we  have  Maurice  pursu- 
ing his  career  in  the  west,  in  Missouri, 
as  the  Man  of  the  People.  In  a  lawsuit 
which  he  conducts  for  a  widow,  he  con- 
fronts in  her  oppressor  the  fire-eating 
bully  of  the  region,  with  whom  he  fights 
a  duel,  and  is  talked  of  for  senator.  The 
scoundrel  Warren  follows  him,  and  seeks 
to  gain  control  over  his  wife  by  threaten- 
ing to  produce  the  forged  paper  at  a  crit- 
ical moment  for  his  political  reputation. 
She  meets  the  villain  to  receive  the  pa- 
per, and  stabs  him.  The  widow's  cause 
is  gained;  all  plots,  personal  and  politi- 
cal, discomfited ;  and  Missouri,  at  the 
close,  enjoys  the  very  best  prospect  of 
securing  an  honest  senator.  Though  this 
play  is  a  bold  attempt,  with  much  new 
ground  to  be  broken,  it  is  managed  with 
such  skill,  in  poetical  blank  verse,  and 


with  so  consistent,  manly  a  sentiment, 
that  we  pay  little  attention  to  its  difficul- 
ties. Michael  Bonliam,  or  the  Fall  of  the 
Alamo,  is  a  romantic  drama  founded  up- 
on an  event  in  Texas  history.  Both  of 
these  have  been  acted  with  success.  Mr. 
Simms  has  also  adapted  for  stage  purpo- 
ses Shakespeare's  play  of  Timon,  with 
numerous  additions  of  his  own.  This 
drama  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  For- 
rest, and  is  in  preparation  for  the  Btage. 

Of  Mr.  Simms'B  Revolutionary  Roman- 
ces, The  Partisan,  published  in  1835,  wu 
the  earliest,  the  first  of  a  trilogy  com- 
pleted by  the  publication  of  McUicfompt 
and  Katharine  Walton,  or  the  Rebel  of 
Dorchester,  which  contains  a  delineation 
of  social  life  at  Charleston  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary period.  The  action  of  these 
pieces  covers  the  whole  period  of  actire 
warfare  of  the  Revolution  in  Sooth  Car- 
olina, and  presents  every  variety  of  mili- 
tary and  patriotic  movement  of  the  regu- 
lar and  partisan  encounter  of  the  swamp 
and  forest  country.  They  include  the 
career  of  Marion,  Sumpter,  Pickens, 
Moultrie,  Hayne,  and  others,  on  the  con- 
stant battle-field  of  the  state,  South  Car- 
olina being  the  scene  of  the  most  severe 
conflicts  of  the  Revolution.  These  works 
have  been  succeeded  at  long  intervals  by 
The  Scout,  originally  called  The  Kins- 
men, or  the  Black  Riders  of  the  Congaree, 
and  Woodcraft,  or  Hawks  about  the  Dove' 
cot,  originally  published  as  The  Sword 
and  the  Distaff.  Euiaw,  which  includes 
the  great  action  known  by  this  name,  is 
the  latest  of  the  author's  compositions  in 
this  field.  Guy  Rivers,  a  Tale  of  Geor- 
gia, the  first  regularly  constructed  novel 
of  Mr.  Simms,  belongs  to  a  class  of  bor- 
der tales,  with  which  may  be  classed 
Richard  Hurdis,  or  the  Avenger  of  Blood, 
a  Tale  of  Alabama ;  Border  Beagles,  a 
Tale  of  Mississippi ;  Beauchampe,  a  Tale 
of  Kentucky,  founded  upon  a  storj  of 
crime  in  the  state,  which  has  employed 
the  pens  of  several  American  writers ; 
Helen  Halsey,  or  the  Swamp  State  of  Con- 
elachita;  The  Golden  Christmas,  a  Chro- 
nicle of  St.  John's,  Berkeley. 

The  Historical  Romances  include  The 
Yemassee,  a  Romance  of  Carolina,  an  In- 
dian story,  founded  upon  the  general  con- 
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■"—"■"'  the  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  a  critical  and 

'  the  augmentative  work,  suggestive  of  certain 

mms  clues  overlooked  by  historian*.    A  Geoff- 

'  the  raphy  of  South   Carolina  may  be  ranked 

mis-  under  this  head,  and  reference  should  be 

•/I),  a  made  to  the  numerous  elaborate  review 

'ount  and  magazine  articles,  of  which  a  pro- 

n  of  tracted  discussion  of  the  Civil  Warfare 

.ode-  of  the   South  in  tbe  Southern   Literary 

"rom  Messenger,  the  American  Loyalist*  of  the 

The  Revolutionary    Period   in   the    Southern 

ih  is  Quarterly  Review,  and  frequent  papers 

boa,  illustrating  the  social  and  political  history 

Lily  of  the  South,  are  the  moat  noticeable. 

tori-  Mr.  Simm's  contributions  to  Biography 

'  the  embrace  a  Life  of  Francis  Marion,  em- 

istio  bodying   a   minute   and    comprehensive 

the  view  of  tbe  partisan  warfare  in  which  he 

eri-  was  engaged;  The  Life  of  John  Smith, 

the  which  affords  opportunity  for  the  author1! 

very  best  narrative  talent  and  display  of  the 

ama  picturesque  ;  a  kindred  subject,  The  Life 

iah ;  of  the   Chevalier  Bayard,  handled    con 

ides  amore,  and   The  Life  of  General  Greene, 

the  of  the  Revolution.    These  are  all  works 

una  of  considerable  extent,  and  ere  elaborated 

t  by  with  care. 

,  im-  In  Criticism,  Mr.  Simms's  pen  has  tra- 

the  versed  tbe  wide  field  of  the  literature  of 

lany  hie  day,  both  foreign  and  at  home.    He 

nder  has  edited  the  imputed  plays  of  Shakes- 

."  peare,   with   notes   and  preliminary   es- 

ivels  sajB.» 

oral  To  Periodical  literature  be  has  always 

of  a  been  a  liberal  contributor,  and  has  him- 

Thia  self  founded  and  conducted  several  re- 

srise  views  and  magazines.    Among  these  may 

d  in  be  mentioned  The  Southern  Literary  Oa- 

Wer-  tette,  a  monthly  magazine,  which  reached 

The  two  volumes  in  1825  ;   The  Cosmopolitan, 

in  of  An  Occasional ;   The  Magnolia,  or  South- 

a  in-  ern  Apalachian,  a  literary  magazine  and 

ined  monthly  review,  published  at  Charleston 

mat,  in   1842-3 ;    The   Southern  and    Western 

estic  Monthly  Magazine  and  Review,  published 

host  in  two  volumes  in  1845,  which  he  edited; 

f  the  while  he  has  frequently  contributed  to 

ices,  the  Knickerbocker,  Orion,  Southern  Lit- 

:eda  erary  Messenger,  Graham's,  Godey's  and 

ovth  other  magazines.      A  review  of   Mrs. 


a  Shikeipeue,  compiling  the  Sana  Dnumi  which 
101  included  wilh  hit  writing*  in  modem  ediiioni,  edited 
8to.  Coolndge  &  Brother :  New  York.    1848. 


William   OUmore   Simms. 


Trollope,  in  the  American  Quarterly  for 
1832,  attracted  considerable  attention  at 
the  time.  In  1849,  Mr.  Simms  became 
editor  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review, 
to  which  he  had  previously  contributed, 
and  which  wax  revived  by  his  writings 
and  personal  influence.  Several  Miscella- 
neous productions  ma;  be  introduced  in 
this  connexion.  The  Book  of  my  Lady, 
a  melange,  in  1833 ;  Views  and  Reviews 
of  American  History,  Literature  and  Art, 
including  several  lectures,  critical  papers 
and  biographical  sketches;  Father  Abbot, 
or  the  Home  Tourist,  a  Medley,  embrac- 
ing sketches  of  scenery,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  South ;  Egeria,  or  Voices 
of  Thought  and  Counsel  for  the  Woods 
and  Wayside,  a  collection  of  aphorisms, 
and  brief  essays  in  prose  and  verse; 
Southward  Ho!  a  species  of  Decameron, 
in  which  a  group  of  travellers  interchang- 
ing opinion  and  criticism,  discuss  the 
scenery  and  circumstances  of  the  South, 


with  frequent  introduction  of  son 
story  ;  The  Morals  of  Slavery,  fire 
lislied  in  the  Southern  Literary  5! 
ger,  and  since  included  in  the  t 
entitled  The  Pro-Slavery  Argument 

In  addition  to  these  numerous  li 
productions,  Mr.  Simms  is  the  au1 
several  orations  on  public  occasi 
The  Social  Principle,  the  True  se< 
National  Permanence,  delivered  in 
before  the  literary  societies  of  th 
versity  of  Alabama;  The  True  f 
of  American  Independence,  in  181 
fore  the  town  council  and  citizens 
ken,  S.  0.;  Self  Development,  in 
before  the  literary  societies  of  Ogle 
University,  Georgia;  The  Battle  o 
Moultrie,  an  anniversary  discour 
Sullivan's  Island ;  two  courses  c 
tures,  of  three  each.  On  Poetry  a 
Practical,  and  The  Moral  Charat 
Hamlet. 

The  numerous  writings  of  Mr, ! 


fat^* 


■&***. 
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are  characterised  by  their  earnestness, 
sincerity,  and  thoroughness.  Ilard 
worker  as  he  is  in  literature,  he  pursues 
each  subject  with  new  teal  and  enthusi- 
asm. They  are  a  remarkable  series  of 
works,  when  it  is  considered  how  large  a 
portion  of  them  involve  no  inconsidera- 
ble thought  and  original  research.     But 


Mr.  Simms  is  no  ordinary  worker. 
as  he  has  accomplished,  much  lies 
him, — and  in  the  prime  of  life,  ■ 
physical  constitution  which  answe 
ry  demand  of  the  active  intellect,  1 
pnraues  new  game  in  the  literary 
As  an  author,  he  has  pursued  a 
orable,  manly  career.    His  conata 


the  pre»n,  u  a  critic  and  of  the  practised  story  teller.    Ills  own 

s  given  him  opportunities  tastes  lend  him  to  the  composition  of  po- 

favors  to  his  brother  wri-  etrj  and  the  provinces  of   imaginative 

>  has  freely  employed.    His  literature,  and    he  is   apt  to  introduce 

this  respect  is  noticeable.  much  of  their  spirit  into  his  prose  crea- 

kindness  been  limited  by  tions.     His  powers  as  an  essayist,  fond 

ling ;   while  his  own  state  of  discussing  the  philosophy  of  his  sub- 

him  one  of  the  chief,  in  a  ject,  are  of  a  high  order.    He  is  ingeni- 

porter  of  her  ous  in  speculation  and   fertile  in  argu- 

tfr.  Simms  is  ment.     Many  as  are  his  writings,  there 

jnfttic  in   ac-  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  exhibit 

>n  of  scenery,  some  ingenious,  worthy,  truthful  quality. 


TIIE  MISANTHROPE 


Selfish,  fretful,  peevish,  proud: 

Sometimes  silent,  seldom  loud ; 

Always  angry,  never  kind, 

Sees  nil  faults  ;  to  good  deeds  blind. 

Hears  all  slander  and  believes 

That  every  man  bis  friend  deceives. 

Thinks  that  troth  is  scarcer  far 

Than  gold  extracted  from  a  star. 

That  virtue  is  not  oftener  met. 

Than  drops  from  clouds  tbat  do  not  wet. 

That  friendship  is  not  oftener  found, 

Than  pearls  upon  the  barren  ground. 

Tbat  honor  has  no  place  of  rest 

Within  the  wicked  human  breast. 

That  honesty,  twist  man  and  man, 

Was  never  known  since  time  begun. 

That  wives  mav  do  for  knaves  and  fools, 

That  children  should  be  thrown  in  pools 

And  drowned,  before  they  ope  their  eyes 

To  all  the  world's  deceits  and  lies. 

"  '  Religion  I*  to  himself  snys  he, 

"  Grand  system  of  hypocrisy ! 

A  faith  which  many  men  profess, 

A  practice  which  no  men  possess." 

When  lying  on  his  dying  bed, 

With  aching  heart  and  burning  head, 

He  whispered,  yet  'twas  heard  ;  he  said, 

"  I  never  knew  but  one  true  roan, 

(Of  women,  never  one,) 

Alone  hie  race  on  earth  he  ran — 

And  his  is  nearly  run." 


A  CANDIDATE   IN  A  QUANDARY. 


Charles  Claude  Clarendon  resided  in 
Buncombe.  Charles  was  favoured  with 
the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  course 
which  be  did  not  entirely  neglect.  Be- 
sides liberal  attainments  in  science  and 
the  classics,  the  mind  of  Charles  was 
sufficiently  stored  with  various  reading, 
historical,  political  and  Belles  Lettres — 
to  excite  something  too  much  of  self- 
esteem  and  vanity,  and,  to  the  illiterate 
and  vulgar,  to  give  the  appearance  in  his 
conversation  of  pedantry.  But  Charles 
was,  in  fact,  neither  vain  nor  a  pedant 
A  rather  more  than  usual  quantum  of 
good  sense  and  modesty  for  a  young  A.  B. 
marked  his  language  and  his  actions  and 
restrained  his  prurience  for  admiration. 
The  friends  of  Charles,  as  was  natural, 
were  proud  of  him  and  wished  to  see  him 
"come  forward ;"  and  as  political  life  was 
that  in  which  a  young  gentleman  of  so 
muoh  promise  and  parts  was  thought 
qualified  to  shine,  Charles  was  inconti- 
nently urged  to  offer  himself  a  candidate 
for  the  suffrages  of  the  enlightened  com- 
munity of  Buncombe.  The  idea  was  not 
by  any  means  ungrateful  to  the  feelings 
or  inconsistent  with  the  ambition  and 
aspirations  of  Charles  himself.  In  truth 
Charles  had  often  dreamed  of  the  glories 
and  honor*  of  public  life,  and  whilst  in 
the  shades  of  Aoademus  young  ambition 
whispered  him  to  hope  that  he  might  one 
day  rival  the  distinction  of  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero,  of  Sheridan  or  Fox,  of  Clay  or 
Webster,  as  a  statesman  and  orator  in 
the  public  annals  of  the  country. 

It  was  not  surprising  therefore  with 
this  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  stimulated 
by  the  earnest  exhortations  of  kindred 
and  friends,  that  Charles  Claude  Claren- 
don should  bo  readily  persuaded  to  place 
himself  before  the  peeple  as  a  suitor  far 
their  votes  and  their  office.  It  was  there- 
upon arranged  that  he  should  proclaim 
himself  a  candidate  at  the  election  in 
Buncombe  soou  to  take  place  fur  the 
next  House  of  Commons. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  add 
another  remark  in  regard  to  the  personal 
character  of  Charles  in  order  that  he 
may  be  better  uuderstood,  and  his  se- 


quenta  more  justly  appreciate! 
have  said  that  he  was  neither  v 
pedantic.  But  Charles  was  fastic 
taste.  His  language  was  measu 
cording  to  a  precise  formula,  and 
composition  it  was  difficult  to  plea 
self.  Every  word  must  have  an 
priate  meaning,  and  bear  anecesti 
expressive  relation  to  the  subject  i 
else  it  was  rejected.  Moreover  C 
as  yet  uninitiated  in  that  wisdom 
every  day  world  which  experien 
contact  alone  can  impart,  had  cot 
the  opinion  that  there  was  no 
theory  of  moral  action  which  sho 
be  reduced  to  actual  practice  in 
life.  He  woe  occasionally  led  b; 
phomorio  and  neophytio  reasoning 
lieve  in  the  necessity  as  well  as  pi 
bility  of  the  literal  congrnity  and  i 
tion  of  a  philosophical  rule  of  ac 
the  every  day  business  of  life,  as  he  1 
rived  impressions  of  it  from  the  pi 
of  books  in  his  closet  studies.  In  s 
Charles  thought  that  he  must  li 
life  of  a  scholar  and  statesman 
vulgar  world  in  accordance  wi 
dreams  of  it  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
ry — else  there  was  no  use  in  bool 
all  they  taught  was  a  deceptio 
falsehood !  A  delusion  from  which 
others  are  awakened  besides  Cha 
a  life  of  very  short  experience 
nevertheless  Charles  had  not  atudit 
cian  and  Roman,  and  even  Engli' 
American  history  so  nnprofitnbly 
to  learn  that  to  please  the  people  » 
secret  of  success  in  public  life,  an 
to  please  the  people  he  must  no 
flatter  their  pride  and  their  was 
but  avoid  giving  offence  to  their  sei 
self-love  by  a  too  frank  expression 
truth.  And  not  only  this,  but  pan 
no  small  degree  to  their  preju 
These  prolegomena  are  necessary 
lieve  Charles  from  the  suspicion  of 
tal  verdancy,  and  to  explain  the  apt 
paradox  which  he  might  seem  to  pr 
from  what  has  been  said,  to  a  critic: 
censorious  eye,  in  his  early  struggl 
tween  the  love  of  truth  and  the  can< 
an  ingenuous  nature,  and  the  convi 
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ideilerity  and  tortuosity 
o  please  the  omnipotent 
ude.  We  do  not  mean  to 
would  sacrifice  principle, 
onor  or  conscience.  Far 
virtues  were  too  deeply 
nature  ever  to  be  abau- 
e  do  mean  to  nay  that 
bitiouB  of  reputation  had 
—that  he  aspired  to  enter 
hard  task-master,  and  he 
rsue  the  course  most  ex- 
i  and  wear  his  livery — 
m  or  dereliction  of  honor, 
it. 

lined  after  due  delibera- 
les  Claude  should  "stand 

i me  being  arranged,  the 
the  announcement  to  the 
ost  suitable  mode  of  doing 
arles  a  perplexing  ques- 
□  a  speech  or  address  was 
moderation  and  difficult 
resolved  at  length  on  the 
be  followed  up  of  course 
■n  fit  occasions. 

himself  gracefully  to  the 
ombe  so  as  to  attract  ad- 
it provoking  criticism  was 
sideratum-  A  scholar  of 
i  his  composition  modeled 

exact  quadrature  of  ex- 
jought  to  employ  words 
:al  or  ambiguous  meaning, 
■ecomo  obnoxious  to  stric- 
iark  that  would  have  an 
nfluence  on  his  prospects. 
r  the  first  time  and  in  his 
hat  Charles'  utmost  inge- 
ught  into  play.  Between 
>  man — bis  taste  as  a  wri- 
ew-born  caution  as  a  poli- 
ld  himself  environed  with 
barrassments.  An  address 
lust  be  published  declaring 
nd  defining  his  opinions. 
hat  address  was  to  Charles 
>re  intricate  than  any  in 
■r  philosophy  he  had  ever 
;  College.  He  had  demon- 
ase  the  47th  of  Euclid— 
orum  of  students — he  had 

hydrostatic  paradox,  and 


done  up  a  translation  of  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  Dt  Corona,  in  excellent  Eng- 
lish and  without  much  labor.  He  bad 
invented  ingenious  theses,  and  disser- 
tated on  tbem  to  the  admiration  of  his 
Chums  and  the  applause  of  the  faculty. 
But  here  was  a  subjeet  which  Charles 
Claude  found  more  puzzling  than  Greek, 
Mathematics  or  Philosophy. 

The  address,  be  it  remembered,  was  to 
be  made  to  the  pnblio  of  Buncombe — a 
public  long  proverbial  and  far  renowned 
for  a  squeamish  particularity  and  a  vora- 
cious appetite  for  what  y>  alone  and 
altogether  agreeable — a  public  rigor- 
cue  in  exacting  from  its  represen- 
tative the  most  flattering  incense  to  its 
self-esteem — that  Buncombe,  in  fine,  of 
world  wide  fame,  which  albeit  enveloped 
in  fogs  more  impenetrable  than  ever 
hung  in  dense  cloud  over  the  face  of 
Beotia,  demands  with  inexorable  and 
despotic  severity  that  all  measures  shall 
be  framed,  all  opinions  expressed  and  all 
speeches  shall  be  made  to  advance  her 
exclusive  interests — to  gratify  her  preju- 
dices and  whimsical  taste,  and  conform 
to  her  ideas  of  policy,  however  stupid 
and  selfish.  It  was  that  very  Buncombe 
which  Charles  was  now  to  address  and  to 

An  address  then  most  be  written,  and 
it  must  be  composed  in  such  style, 
and  contain  such  matter  as  to  do 
credit  to  his  rhetoric,  and  not  involve 
his  opinions  in  suspicion  by  the  use  of 
any  dubious  phrase  or  language.  In  a 
word,  it  must  please  every-body,  or  a 
majority  of  every-body,  which  to  a  politi- 
cian is  the  same  thing,  for  nothing  leas 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  jealous  Bun- 
oombeitea. 

It  must  have  a  beginning,  and  to  that 
beginning  Charles  addressed  himself,  and 
as  much,  perhaps  all,  might  depend  upon 
the  terms  of  salutation,  it  was  in  the 
view  which  our  candidate  was  con- 
strained to  take  of  matters,  important 
to  settle  that  question  first.  Many  were 
the  deep  pondorings  of  Charles  Claude 
upon  that  item.  The  first  form  which 
suggested  itself  to  his  anxious  and  un- 
satisfactory reflections  was  the  following : 


A   Candidate  in  a  Quandary, 


"  To  the  InmannHT  Citizens  or  Bhm- 
combi  I" 
After  jotting  down  this  salutatory  com- 
mencement, it  became  Charles  to  weigh  his 
words.  "Independent I"  "no!"  thought 
Charles,  "that'll  not  dot  If  I  say,— 
'independent,*  my  enemies  will  forth- 
with say  that  I  mean  the  rich,  and  wish 
to  court  their  favor  1  'Independent,'  is 
a  word  of  doubtful  signification,  and  may 
be  interpreted  to  refer  'to  the  social 
position  and  not  the  civil  and  mental  in- 
dependence of  the  citisens  1  I  must  drop 
that.  I  shall  not  give  my  opponent  that 
handle  against  me!  I  should  raise  the 
cry  of  the  'rich  and  the  poor'  about  my 
oars,  and  it  will  be  said  I  am  tbe  rich 
man's  candidate  and  not  the  poor  man's] 
That  won't  do!  Let  me  see  bow  this 
will. 

"To  the  Fail  Citizens  or  Buncombe  ! 
"  Free  !  free !  No,"  said  Charles,  "not 
that  either.  These  cursed  demago- 
gues would  instantly  charge  me  with 
mailing  interest  with  the  free  negroes,* 
and  that  I  involved  the  whites  in  the 
same  class  with  free  negroes  1  It  is  plain 
that'll  not  answer.  It  would  be  worse 
than  a  crime-it  would  be  a  blunder.  I 
will  give  my  adversaries  no  such  advan- 
tage over  me  as  that.     I  will  try  this : 

"To  the  Citizens  or  Buncohbb!" 
Charles  read  it  over,  and  turned  it  in 
bis  thought-  "That  is  too  abrupt,  and 
sounds  inelegantly.  'Citizens!'  Itsmacks 
of  French  Jacobinism.  Dont  catch  me 
so!"  soliloquized  Charles.  " Citizens  1 
that  means,  besides,  native  or  foreign 
born  and  naturalized.  I  shall  be  asked, 
which  I  mean  ?  If  I  say,  native,  then  I 
shall  be  classed  as  a  '  Know  Nothing,' 
and  give  offence  to  the  democrats  and 
foreigners.  If  I  say  all  entitled  to  vote 
I  shall  assuredly  make  enemies  of  tbe 
'  Know  Nothings'  and  catch  a  certain 
defeat  That  won't  do !  I  must  employ 
something  more  of  strategetic  phraseolo- 
gy, '  Citisens'  is  too  ambiguous  I  It 
has  no  definite  meaning  in  these  latter 


day  politics.  I  must  cautiously 
that  word." 

Here  Charles  Claude  was  brou; 
pause.  The  case  was  growing 
either  in  his  heated  imaginat 
in  reality,  a  difficult  one-  He  r 
however,  hie  labor  and  his  soli 
"I  will  strike  out  'Citizens! 
caption  shall  run  thus;" 

"To  tee  People  or  Bunco* 
"'People!'  worse  and  worse!  'j 
That  is  too  comprehensive,  too  un 
too  indiscriminate  I  It  include? 
white  and  mulatto — male  and  ff 
children  and  adults!  No!  I  sha! 
my  adversary  no  such  triumph  c 
as  that!  ' People'— black  peop 
groes.  Why  I  shall  be  anatheran 
anti-slavery  and  abolitionist  I  'I 
men  and  women  1  I  shall  bo  « 
with  attempting  to  insinuate  mys 
the  good  graces  of  the  wives  to 
votes  of  the  husbands — of  the  si 
win  the  brothers !  I  shall  be  den 
and  ridiculed  as  a  demagogue,  ant 
balled  as  an  abolitionist!  'Pi 
means  persons  of  all  classes  and  c 
all  sexes  and  conditions-  Such  a  1 
would  ruin  my  prospects  fore 
must  alter  that,  or  be  put  upon 
fensive  and  fight  shadows  all  throi 
canvass  I  But  what  shall  I  sub* 
How  will  this  do  T 

"TO   THE    VOTIM   OF   BUNCOH 

"I  think  this  is  beyond  cavil, « 

cism.  '  Voters'  has  an  exact  an 
meaning.  It  is  precisely  descrip 
the  person  and  his  electoral  privil 
means  a  particular  class  of  persoi 
stituti onally  and  legally  defined  a 
entitled  to  the  right  to  vote,  nnd  n 
rily  excludes  all  others.  It  exclur 
men, children,  negroes,  and  foreigr 
naturalized.  Of  course  I  can't  I 
peeled  of  any  design  to  court  an 
ciliate  thsm.  I  shall  offend  neitl 
Democrats  or  'Know  Nothings.' 
then  will  suffice.  I  will  address 
tors,  and  defy  my  most  hypocritic 
malicious  opponent  to  object  to  iai 


•  Fna  aefroci  bad  Onco  tbe  right  of  suffrage,  in  Buncombe. 
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posed,  anticipated  tbe  objections  which 
hie  adversaries  might  make  to  his  circular. 
He  took  this  sentence  then  through  just 
such  an  ordeal  and  scathing  process  of 
slashing  review  as  hie  fiercest  enemy  in 
the  campaign  before  him  might  do.  "  I 
declare  myself!''  "This  is  bold  and  con- 
fident for  a  young  man,"  thought  Charles. 
"  I  shall  be  told  that  such  language  might 
suit  an  experienced  and  meritorious  politi- 
cian, but  is  rather  presumptuous  and  over 
weening  for  a  young  one  on  his  first  legs. 
I  must  modify  this  or  be  constantly  im- 
peached with  want  of  modesty,  and  a  too 
arrogant  tone.  As  'modesty  is  young 
ambition's  ladder,'  I  will  put  on  the  vir- 
tue and  escape  malicious  sneers!"  After 
a  little  reflection,  the  following  com- 
mencement occurred  to  him ; 

"  With  profound  diffidence  in  my  own 
qualifications,  but  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  friends,  I  offer  myself  to  serve 
you  in  the  next  House  of  Commons." 

"What  objection  can  be  urged  against 
this  simple  and  unpretending  exordium  1 
Certainly  my  worst  enemies  will  admit  it 
to  be  wholly  unassuming  1  But  stop," 
said  Charles  to  himself,  whilst  his  memo- 
ry went  back  to  the  classic  days  of  Bo- 
man  contests  for  senatorial  honors,  "there 
is  the  word  'Candidate.'  Candidate  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  candidut — while — 
because  when  they  became  competitors 
for  popular  favor  they  dressed  themselves 
in  white  as  emblematic  of  the  purity  of 
their  intentions,  the  sincerity  of  their 
devotion  to  popular  rights,  and  the  hon- 
esty of  their  patriotic  purposes.  To  act 
in  character  and  not  belie  my  words,  or 
be  truant  to  the  accuracy  of  language 
and  truth  of  history,  I  too,  in  assuming 
this  position,  should  consistently  and  pro- 
perly dress  in  white.  But  this,  accord- 
ing to  American  and  modern  usage,  I 
dare  not  do.  It  would  not  only  violate 
usage,  but  it  would  appear  antic  and 
strange  and  I  should  expose  myself  u  a 
shining  mark  for  ribald  jest  and  vulgar 
observation-  Besides,"  said  Charles 
Claude,  "  the  people,  the  voters,  will  not 
understand  it,  if  explained,  and  will 
think  me  a  lunatic  or  fit  only  to  be  hung 
according  to  the  code  of  Jack  Cade  with  an 
ink  born  about  my  neck  if  I  talk  Latin." 


290  Without  Thee. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  last  reflec-  resume  the  composition  of  hi 

tion,  Charles  Claude  Clarendon  seemed  and  to  submit  it  in  such  form  t 

to  be  at  the  limit  of  his   resources,  and  'to  disarm  the  assaults  of  malic 

completely  bewildered  with  the  obstacles  cism  and  to  please  the  ooquetti* 

which  rose  like  mountains  hi  obstruct  his  the  people  of  Buncombe, 

way.    His  thoughts  became  confused —  Wishing  Charles  a  pleasai 

his  system  was  agitated  with  nervous  sleep,  we  shall  leave  him  to  his 

tremor.     "Clouds  and  darkness"  rested  and  dreams,  and  await  his  re 

on  his  prospect,  and  under  these  painful  invigorated  powers  to  his  arduo 

and  conflicting  emotions  Charles  Claude  when  we  may  continue  onr  nar 

threw  down  his  pen,  and  adjourned  the  give  our  readers  the  result  of  < 

further  consideration  of  his  subject  until  date's   meditations   on  his  add 

a  tranquil  night's  repose  should  restore  the  history  of  his  first  political  i 
his  mind  to  freshness,  and  enable  him  to 


WITHOUT    THEE. 


Shineth  the  sun  darkly  clouded,  without  thee, 

Pale  th  each  star, 
Studding  the  robe  of  the  sky,  oversweeping 

The  earth  from  afar. 

Waileth  the  wind  with  a  sorrowful  cadence, 
Waileth  the  breeze : 

Mournfully  shiver  the  teudercst  leaflets 

Bedecking  the  trees. 

And  «rar  the  tremulous  wavelets,  upbearing 
A  glittering  crest. 

Beat,  beat  on  the  shore  with  a  murmur  of  sadness, 
A  sound  of  unrest. 

Perish  the  Sowers  too  early,  it  seemeth, 

For  flowers  to  close ; 

The  pale  Lily  droops,  and  without  thee,  without  thee, 
Too  soon  dies  the  Rose. 

Each  bird  seen 

As  though  it  vi 


"  Without  thee,  without  thee,"  at  Morning  I  hear  it, 
And  in  the  deep  Noon, 

'Mid  gathering  Twilight,  and  in  the  hushed  Midnight, 
And  'neath  the  cold  Moon. 

Strange  voices !  ye  echo  in  mournfulleet  whisper* 
That  will  not  depart, 

A  wail  that  is  crying  forever,  "without  thee," 
The  voice  of  my  heart. 
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ly  fallen  in  with  a  report 
i n  Charlti  Dicktn*,  Esq., 
a  which,  hy  way  of  a  foil 
lecturer  has  undertaken 
dea  of  Scott.  According 
Witard  of  the  North  waa 
n  of  literature,"  "  a  man 
is  social  superiority  as  a 
"who  had  no  sympathy 
len,"  but  "  as  a  landlord 
its,"  who  was  "the  last 
nlism,"  and  finally  a  "  Sir 
-ley  of  genius" — and  that 

nd,  Mr.  Dickens  is  the  rep 

i  of  the  age,  the  Columbus 

he  discoverer  of  the  great 

-,  the  degraded,  the 


■  still  nr 


our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
a  common  mortality  and 

th  ourselves.     Mr.  Dick- 
kspeare  of  novel! 


,  like 


tio  and  Imogen. 
ip  by  the  way  to  remark 
'ints  of  comparison,  Mr. 
tainly  been  rao,st  unlucky 
is.  Let  him  make  the 
amples.  Pickwick,  Sam 
t  Boy,  Pecksniff,  and  the 
enon. — with  what  class  of 
e  names  call  up  such  vivid 
rsonages  as  the  characters 
here  are  Henry  Morton, 
;g,  and  Ephraim  Mncbriar? 
uck  and  Edie  Ochiltree  f 
in  and  Bailie  NicoIJarvie? 


Jew,  the  clerk  of  Copman- 
inimitable  Wamba?  But 
r  little  closet  has  no  room 
of  people,  from  the  king 

*  ho  start  up  at  the  name 
mngician,  and  greet  us 


with  the  familiarity  of  old  acquaintance' 
Walter  Scott  wanting  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  his  fellow  men !  He,  whose 
"  common  sense"  was  declared  to  be  his 
leading  characteristic  by  one  who  knew 
him  most  intimately  from  bis  boyhood 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life !  He,  with 
whom  the  peasant  at  the  plough  or  the 
tnrf-digging  was  wont  to  exchange  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  pausing  from  his  labor 
"  to  has  a  crack  wi'  the  Shirra."  He, 
who  was  idolized  by  his  countrymen  in 
the  vale  of  Tweed,  and  by  the  populace 
in  Edinburgh !  whose  judicious  charities 
gave -to  so  many  of  the  poor  around  him 
employment,  independence,  self-respect! 
whose  most  frequent  thought,  in  his  hour 
of  adversity,  was  for  the  faithful  and  af- 
fectionate servants,  whom  the  change  of 
fortune  affected  equally  with  himself! 

It  is  true  that  people  are  to  be  found  in 
all  countries,  insensible  to  merit  which 
they  cannot  appreciate,  and  envious  of 
all  that  is  superior  to  them  in  the  social 
scale-  It  is  true  that,  even  in  the  life- 
time of  Scott,  his  political  opinions  drew 
upon  him  the  hostility  and  hatred  of  such 
as  these — the  mobs,  who  burned  stacks 
of  grain  and  destroyed  machinery — who, 
inflamed  by  the  artful  suggestions  of  men 
more  cunning  and  wicked  than  them- 
selves, in  the  attempt  to  cure  or  avenge 
the  evils  which  they  felt,  would  have 
pulled  down  the  fabric  of  society  and  de- 
luged it  with  blood.  To  such  men  as 
these  he  was  obnoxious  in  Scotland.  To 
such  as  these  he  might  have  been  hateful 
elsewhere,  to  Red  Republicans  in  France, 
to  Anti-Renters  and  Filibusters  in  Ame- 
rica, to  destructives,  who  declare  that 
property  is  robbery,  and  who  spurn  at 
all  the  restraints  of  religion,  morality, 
law  and  social  order.  But  we  utterly 
disbelieve  and  deny,  that  in  bis  feelings 
or  his  conduct,  there  was  wanting  aught 
that  n  true  lover  of  human  nature  should 
have  possessed  or  exercised. 
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Let  us  grant  that  he  was  a  Tory  and  a 
Loyalist — that  his  opinions  in  favor  of 
hereditary  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
were  overstrained — that  his  personal  rev- 
erence for  royalty  exceeded  the  limits  of 
sober  reason.  Were  these  other  than 
natural  results  of  his  birth,  his  education, 
and  the  experience  of  the  tumultuous 
times  in  which  he  lived  ?  With  the  ter- 
rible anarchy  of  the  French  revolution 
before  his  eyes,  and  the  iron  despotism  of 
Napoleon  which  followed  it — the  alarm- 
ing riots  which  disturbed  the  peace  and 
menaced  the  integrity  of  his  own  coun- 
try— and  the  convulsions  which  have  not 
yet  subsided  in  the  rest  of  Europe — is  it 
unpardonable  that  he  should  cling  with 
undue  tenacity  to  the  forms  which  in- 
vested the  conservative  principles  of  his 
own  government  ?  And  after  all,  was  he 
ever  untrue  to  the  duties  of  a  real  pat- 
riot? Was  he  ever  a  flatterer  of  the 
court,  a  timeserver,  a  seeker  of  place  and 
emolument  ?  Let  the  answer  be  found  in 
his  letters  of  Malachi  Malagrowther,  in 
which  he  opposed  the  government,  and 
cooled  the  attachment  of  his  own  politi- 
cal friends,  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
reverse  of  fortune  would  have  induced  a 
meaner  man  to  conciliate  the  patronage 
of  the  one  and  the  interest  of  the  other. 
Let  it  be  found  in  the  universal  respect 
and  confidence  which  he  enjoyed,  at  the 
hands  of  his  opponents,  from  "  Frank 
Jeffrey's  buff  and  blue"  down  to  all  ex- 
cept the  anarchists  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded. That  political  opinions  have  of- 
ten much  to  do  with  our  social  relations 
is  not  denied.  But  even,  in  our  own 
country,  we  have  examples  enough  to 
prove,  that  the  widest  theoretical  democ- 
racy may  consist  with  the  most  exclusive 
pride  of  caste — and  the  highest  toned 
Federalism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  illustri- 
ous Marshall,  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
of  manners  and  the  purest  benevolence. 

How  far  does  the  lecturer  himself  pro- 
pose to  carry  his  doctrines  of  equality  ? 
Does  he  level  all  distinctions  of  educa- 
tion, refinement  and  intelligence  ?  Does 
Mr.  Curtis  ask  his  butcher  to  dinner  of  a 
Sunday  ?  Does  he  invite  his  printer  boys 
to  his  bachelor  entertainments?  Does  he 
walk  into  his  club  arm  in   arm  with 


"  Boots  ?"  or  put  on  his  white  kid  gloiea 
and  escort  his  laundress  to  the  opera? 
We  put  these  questions  in  profound  ig- 
norance of  his  domestic  habits — but  we 
feel  quite  sure  of  an  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. And  we  beg  further  to  inquire,  if 
not  in  this  way,  how  docs  Mr.  Curtis  or 
Mr.  Dickens,  or  any  apostle  of  their 
school,  manifest  in  action  the  peculiar 
devotion  which  they  feel  for  the  rights  of 
the  million  ?  One  writes  a  long  serial 
novel,  which  pays  him  fabulous  profits. 
The  other  edits  a  very  popular  magazine, 
with  a  most  productive  subscription  list, 
or  delivers  brilliant  lectures  to  an  ap- 
plauding audience  "for  a  consideration." 
We  claim  no  right  to  know  how  far  their 
time,  talents  and  income  are  employed 
for  the  relief  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
But  when  one  of  them  thus  arraigns  be- 
fore the  bar  of  public  opinion,  as  a  feudal 
aristocrat,  destitute  of  human  sympathy, 
the  man  who  stood  among  the  foremost, 
if  not  the  very  first,  of  all  the  literary 
men  of  his  time,  in  unpretending,  but 
active  and  practical,  well-doing,  there 
ought  to  be  no  small  show  of  good  deeds 
to  justify  the  broad  phylactery  and  the 
sonorous  thanksgiving. 

To  be  explicit,  it  strikes  us  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  cant  in  this  production. 
We  yield  to  no  man  in  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Hood,  the  humorist, 
whose  heart  was  as  kind  and  tender,  as 
his  fancy  was  sportive  and  facetious.  But 
Mr.  Curtis'  periods  have  not  the  ring  of 
his  metal.     The  sentiment  of  the  "  elo- 
quent lecturer"  recals  to  us  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  theatre,,  the  actor  ranting  on  the 
stage,   the  gas  lights    at  his  feet,   the 
claqueurs  under  the  chandelier.   We  may 
do  him  injustice,  and  for  his  sake  we 
hope  it  is  so :  but  the  whole  performance 
suggests  the  idea  of  something  got  up 
for  effect.     It  seems  forced  and  over- 
strained.     Was  there  really  no  philan- 
thropy in  England  before  Charles  Dick- 
ens?    Had  we  not  heard  of  Howard? 
Were  there  not  private  individuals,  pub- 
lic associations,   parliamentary  commit- 
tees, striving  in  all  ways  to  alleviate  suf- 
fering, to  reclaim  offenders,  to  solve  the 
difficult  problems  of  social  misery  and 
evil,  and  to  apply  the  fit  remedied  to 
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"which  the  novelist  has  appropriated. 
"  The  government  and  the  history  of  the 
"people  would  be  exhibited  in  that  mode 
"in  which  alone  they  can  be  exhibited 
"justly,  in  inseparable  conjunction  and 
"intermixture.  We  should  not  then  have 
"to  look  for  the  history  of  the  wars  and 
"votes  of  the  Puritans  in  Clarendon,  and 
"fortheirphraseologyinOldMortalityjfor 
"one  half  of  King  James  in  Hume,  nod  for 
"the  other  half  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel." 
Apart  from  the  historical  novels,  how 
man;  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
in  all  civilized  lands  and  in  some  that 
can  scarce  be  called  so,  have  dwelt  with 
delight,  not  only  upon  the  originals,  but 
on  the  translations  in  many  tongues,  of 
his  other  fictions  ?  on  the  exquisite  area 
tions  of  a  fancy,  whose  fertility  was  ex- 
haustless,  while  its  productions,  however 
luxuriant,  were  always  true  to  nature 
and  to  life.  Nor  is  anything  more  re- 
markable in  them,  than  the  fidelity  with 
which  each  character  is  supported, 
whether  belonging  to  the  upper,  the 
middle,  or  the  lower  cI&bbcb  of  society. 
All  move  and  speak  so  like  real  men  and 
women,  that  we  forget  they  are  but  pup- 
pets of  the  imagination,  and  look  upon 
their  sayings  and  doings,  their  loves'and 
hatreds,  their  griefs  and  joys,  as  upon 
those  of  the  actual  world  in  which  we 
live.  Can  such  work  as  this  come  from 
the  hand  of  a  man,  without  a  heart  for 
his  kind  T  Let  us  call  a  single  witness — 
stand  up  Jeavie  Deins!  and  tell  us 
whether  Walter  Scott  was  capable  of 
reverencing  truth  and  virtue  in  the  hum- 
blest position,  of  depicting  the  love, 
the  constancy,  the  purity,  the  fortitude, 
the  delicacy,  the  self-devotion,  of  a  true 
woman's  nature!  Shall  we  introduce 
any  more  of  the  "womankind  T"  There 
are  plenty  in  waiting  :  Die  Vernon  and 
Edith  Bellenden,  Lady  Peveril  the  gentle, 
and  the  high-souled  Rebecca,  Green 
Mantle  and  Margaret  Ramsay,  Jenny 
Dennison,  Mrs.  Saddletrees,  and  Mrs. 
Meg  Dods !  Let  no  one  be  alarmed  at  the 
landlady,  her  tongue  will  utter  no  harsh 
words  on  this  occasion,  especially  in 
presence  of  Bessie  Maclure,  whom  neither 
poverty  nor  misfortune,  the  slaughter  of 
her  own  sons,  nor  the  cruelty  and  cold- 
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ness  of  all  the  world,  can  pro  volte  into 
unholy  hatred  or  revenge,  or  remove  from 
her  firm  (though  humble)  trust  in  the 
Lord  whom  sbe  worships. 

In  alt  seriousness  we  wonder,  whether 
Mr-  Curtis  has  read  the  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  to  say  nothing  of  hia  mis- 
cellanies, histories,  and  biographies — 
or  has  he,  as  Sydney  Smith  humor- 
ously suggested  to  be  the  proper  course 
for  au  impartial  reviewer,  abstained  from 
so  doing  for  fear  of  being  prejudiced  T 
Or  is  be  afflicted  with  a  morbid  defect  of 


his  case  is  hopeless.  If  the  fon 
has  before  him,  if  he  please  to  at 
a  wealth  of  enjoyment  of  which  h< 
conception.  Let  him  read  Scott 
or  three  years  (in  connection  wit 
hart's  biography)  and  then  try  b 
at  another  lecture. 

As  an  appropriate  conclusion  ft 

hasty  observations,  we  give  the  j 
ure  of  Scott  by  a  contemporary 
he  was,  we  do  not  know :  bu 
evident  that  he  knew  all  the  tn 


visit)*,   as   some   unfortunates   are,  who      talents,  his  virtues,  his  hobbies, 
cannot  distinguish  colors  ?     If  the  latter,      foibles.     Here  they  are : 

Sir  Wiltm  Scott. 


Wild   is  auld  Scotland's  boast  ? 

Wha  sends  auld  feud*  to  sleep 7 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Sir  Waller  Scotl. 

Whs  is't  thai  rules  the  roast  1 

Whi  made  the  whiskey  cheap  1 

Sir  Waller  Seoit. 

Sir  Waller  Scoll. 

Whs  reignu  in  circle*  "  blue," 

Wha,  when  the  king  came  down, 

latasleandinvertu, 

Showed  him  a'  about  the  Iowa, 

In  the  toon  council  100? 

Blade  u*  a'  kills  put  on  7 

Sir  Wilier  Scotl. 

Sir  Walter  Scoll. 

WhaliTWal  Abbotslbrd  ? 

Whs  the  new  slrrets  devised  7 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Wha  ought  to  be  a  Lord  ? 

The  roads  McAdsmised  7 

Kit  Waller  Scott. 

Sir  Walter  Scolt. 

Wha  writes  ihe  books  Hint  .oil, 

Wha  the  regal*  band. 

But  the  secret  winoa  tell, 

Lnng  hidden  under  ground  7 

That  a'  body  keni  sae  well  < 

Wha  keeps  it  sale  and  sound  t 

Sir  Waller  Scott. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Wha  is't  has  aye  bin  will  1 

Wha  made  the  oil  gas  shine  1 

Sir  Walter  rieeu. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Aeropolittd  ibe  Cation  hill  1 

Iluiliiel  a  castle  fine  7 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Sir  Waller  Scoll. 

Wha  planned  (he  Parliament  Home  7 

Wha  will  do  mair  anon, 

Wha  made  the  Lords  sae  cronse  7 

11 us  toe  Parthenon, 

Wha  keeps  the  Kirk  sae  douce  T 

They  bae  been  lane;  tslkin' on  T 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Sir  Waller  Scolt. 

Whn.ango'MarroionJ 

Wha's  the  poor  poet's  friend  7 

Sir  Waller  Scott. 

Sir  Waller  Scolt 

la  day*  long  past  and  gone  T 

Wha  can  a' parlies  blend  7 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Sir  Waller  Scott. 

Wha  writes  auld  Giff'e  review  T 

Wha  has  dona  even  thing, 

Frank  JeflWs  bulTand  blue  7 

That  ony  god*  could  bring 

Who  Tell  at  Waterloo  1 

To  his  country  or  bis  King! 

Sir  Walter  Scotl. 

Sir  Waller  Scott. 

Win  lore*  our  hills  and  glens  I 

Then  long  live  Scoll  end'*  boast, 

Sir  Waller  Scotl. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Who  a' about  ihewkensl 

Sir  Waller  Scott. 

Sir  Waller  Scott. 

Wha  made  Lords  Nairn  and  Mar, 

Writing  and  reading  men, 

Gal  Kenmore  back  hi*  Mar, 

Bleeding  and  pleading  men, 

THE  MINSTREL'S  CORSE. 

BALLAD. 

Front  the  German  of  Uhland. 
bt  c-  la*?!  *■ 


There  stood  in  former  ages, 
A  c»«tle  proud  and  high ; 
Afar  it  shone  in  glory 
Where  ocean  waters  lie. 
A  wreath  of  blooming  gardene 
Shed  perfume  on  the  air, 
And  fount*  of  rainbow  splendor. 
In  beauty  sparkled  there. 


A  monarch  rich  and  haughty. 

From  conquests  he  had  won, 

Was  sitting  paid  and  gloomy, 

Upon  a  stately  throne. 

He  meditated  terror, 

And  wrathful  waa  hie  mood; 

He  spoke  of  naught  bnt  scourging. 

And  what  Ee  wrote  wae  blood. 


There  wandered  to  thie  castle 
A  noble  minstrel  pair ; 
The  locks  of  one  were  golden. 
The  other  gray  of  hair. 
Upon  a  graceful  charger 
The  hoary  harper  came ; 
Beside  him  walked  the  younger, 
Of  light  and  nimble  frame. 

Then  said  the  aged  minstrel— 
"  Be  ready  now  my  Bon, 
Our  deepest  lay  remember, 
Begin  its  fullest  tone. 
To  thrill  with  joy  and  sorrow, 
Exert  thy  greatest  art ; 
We  seek  to  move  to  pity, 
The  monarch's  stony  heart' 


Already  are  they  standing 
Within  the  pillared  hall ; 
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1%«  MinxircVt  Curse. 

The  King  and  Queen  are  seated 
Amid  the  courtiers  all. 
The  king  in  fearful  splendor, 
Like  bloody  northern  light ; 
His  consort  sweet  and  lovely, 
As  beams  the  "  Queen  of  Night. 
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n. 

Then  swept  the  hoary  Minstrel 

The  chords  of  wondrous  sound ; 

While  richer,  sweetly  richer, 

The  music  floats  around. 

Now  gushed  with  heavenly  clearness, 

The  youthful  voice  along ; 

Like  distant  spirit  chorus, 

The  aged  harper's  song. 

Til. 

They  sing  of  Lore  and  Springti 
Of  golden  days  of  bliss ; 
Of  valor,  faith  and  freedom ; 
Of  peace  and  holiness. 
They  sing  of  ev'ry  sweetness, 
That  o'er  the  heart  can  roll, 
Of  all  that  wakes  to  rapture, 
And  elevates  the  soul. 


•*• 


Till. 

The  band  of  thronging  courtiers 

Deride  no  longer  now ; 

The  king's  defying  warriors 

Before  their  Maker  bow. 

The  Queen,  dissolved  in  sadness, 

With  look  of  pleasure  too, 

The  rose,  that  decked  her  bosom, 

Upon  the  harpers  threw. 


IX. 

The  monarch's  step  was  frantic ; 
With  trembling  voice  he  said, 
"  Te  have  seduced  my  people ; 
My  wife  ye  have  misled." 
Then  at  the  young  man's  bosom 
He  hurled  his  gleaming  sword ; 
Now  gushed  a  tide  of  crimson, 
Whence  golden  songs  had  poured. 


i  • 


z. 


As  tho'  by  tempest  driven, 
The  crowd  is  all  alarm : 


The  JfimfreT*  Cum. 

The  jouth  has  fallen  lifeless 
Upon  hia  Matter's  arm. 
He  Colds  him  in  his  mantle, 
Then  binds  him  to  the  home, 
And  from  the  loft;  palace 
Attends  the  frightful  cone. 


He  halts  before  the  gateway, 
And  turns  his  flashing  ejes ; 
Hia  harp  he  wildly  seiies, 
Of  ev'ry  harp  the  priie. 
Against  a  marble  pillar 
He  breaks  the  magic  strings, 
And  thro'  the  wide  enclosure 
Hia  malediction  rings. 


Woe  I  woel  thou  splendid  castle! 

Maj  never  come  the  daj, 

When  through  thy  halls  shall  echo 

The  song  or  lyric  lay. 

May  naught  but  sighs  and  groaning. 

And  servile  steps  resound, 

'Till  thou  by  teageful  Fury 

Art  trodden  to  the  ground. 


Woe  1  woe  1  ye  blooming  gardens  I 
In  charming  light  of  May ; 
Ah  see  the  ghastly  features. 
Of  him  I  now  display. 
Beholding  may  ye  wither, 
Tour  crystal  founts  go  dry; 
And  blasted,  may  ye  over 
A  desolation  lie. 

I1T. 

Woe !  woe  I  thou  godless  mnrd'rer ! 
Forgotten  be  thy  name; 
(In  rain,  be  all  thy  striving 
For  wreaths  of  bloody  fame.) 
In  darkness  may  it  perish, 
While  curses  seal  it  there ; 
Be  like  a  groan  expiring. 
And  lost  in  empty  air. 


The  harper  cryed  for  vengeance; 
His  prayer  is  heard  on  high  ; 
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The  mighty  walls  have  fallen, 
The  halls  in  ruin  lie. 
Above  the  vaniuhed  splendor. 
There  standi  a  pillar  tall ;      , 
But  this  already  broken, 
Shall  ere  the  morning  fall. 


The  wreath  of  fragrant  garden* 

Is  like  a  desert  land  ; 

No  tree  to  oast  a  shadow, 

No  fount  to  burst  the  sand : 

The  monarch's  name  unmentioned 

In  heraldry  or  verse  ; 

Alas  1  engulf 'd,  forgotten  I 

So  ends  the  Minstrel's  corse. 
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At  thirty  man  suapscta  hurralCs  fool; 

Knows  il  a(  forty  and  reforms  bis  plan ; 

Al  fifty  chides  hi,  infnmom  delay, 

Puihci  his  prudent  purpose  la  moln  ; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  Ihouf  ht 

Resolves,  and  reTttoliei;  then  dies  the  asms. 


"  He  is  a  fortunate  man  who  learns 
from  the  experience  of  others ;  he  is  a 
trite  man  who  learns  from  his  own  expe- 
rience ;  and  he  who  will  not  learn,  either 
from  his  own  experience  or  from  that  of 
others,  is  a  fool." 

We  would  speak  of  the  history  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

We  suggest  the  propriety  of  measuring 
that  largo  class,  which  may  be  said  to 
include  within  its  limits  almost  the  whole 
of  mau  and  woman  kind. 

And,  in  the  beginning,  we  feel  some- 
what at  a  loss  bow  to  date  our  brief  his- 
ory  of  a  subject,  which  demands  an 
encyclopedia  instead  of  a  few  pages ;  we 
know  not  whether  to  place  at  the  head  of 
our  article  the  first  of  April,  or  the  four- 
teenth of  February — the  day  of  St. 
Fool-all,  or  the  day  of  St  Valentine. 
Properly  speaking,  we  might  date  from 
each  day  of  the  week  of  every  month  of 
the  year. 


Let  the  reader  select  his  own 
and  let  him  for  this  purpose  oho 
month  and  day  upon  which  he  hi 
mitted  the  greatest  folly  of  his  life 

The  subject  of  our  inquiry  hs 
too  much  neglected ;  this  large  c 
of  the  human  race,  which  we  he' 
pose  to  discuss,  has  not  receive 
cient  attention  at  the  hands  of  eitt 
torians,  poets  or  novelists. 

We  are  especially  astonished, 
this  age  of  improvements  and  inve 
when  the  human  mind  is  niertin 
to  find  out  every  thing  that  can 
covered,  or  devising  means  to  n 
the  minutest  shades  of  different 
exist  in  things  supposed  to  be  sir 
when  the  height  of  mountains  a 
depth  of  seas  are  correctly  ascerti 
when  the  distance  of  star  from 
carefully  stepped  off—and,  when 
from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  | 
phers   acquire  that  faculty,  whit 
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allow,  has  nothing  in  common  with  our 
subject.  We  shall  however  hold  the 
mirror  op  to  others  without  curing  to 
look  into  it  ourselves,  and  daguerreotype 
the  different  races  and  classes  who  have 
constituted  themselves  citizens  of  Fool- 
dom,  without  ourselves  claiming  any 
right  that  may  pertain  to  this  franchise, 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  native  born  or 
naturalised  denizen. 

And  here  we  must  correct  an  error 
into  which  we  have  already  fallen,  when 
we  said  this  subject  had  not  received  due 
attention  from  the  pen  of  history ;  rightly 
considered,  historians  have  done  nothing 
else  than  record  the  follies  of  the  most 
foolish  of  fools.  Let  any  reader  of  histo- 
ry reflect  and  say  whether  this  assertion 

Indeed  if  we  consider  the  importanee 
of  our  subject,  if  we  look  at  the  number 
of  fools  that  have  e listed  in  all  ages,  and 
in  which  respect  the  present  time  is  not 
at  all  deficient  or  degenerated,  may  we 
not  say  that  we  are  writing  the  history  of 
nearly  the  whole  human  raceT 

However  much  the  thoughts  and  aspi- 
rations of  man  may  be  divine,  there  is 
no  denying  that  his  actions  have  been 
very  foolish,  from  his  first  eating  the 
apple  of  discord  and  thereby  produ- 
cing, according  to  Milton,  a  matrimonial 
squabble,  as  well  as  ruining  the  race  ac- 
cording to  both  fact  and  scripture,  down 
through  every  instance  of  public,  private, 
personal  or  national  folly  that  has  marked 
the  race  of  man  and  woman  even  to  the 
present  hour. 

Every  man  is  more  or  leu  a  fool  in 
certain  times  and  circumstancee ;  for 
every  man  can  remember  many  things 
which  might  have  been  better  done  by 
him,  or  not  done  at  all.  It  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  prove  this;  whosoever  has  examined 
himself  and  bis  actions  will  privately  and 
silently  call  himself  fool. 

Hence  we  adduce  an  urgent  reaion  in 
favor  of  constructing  a  Foolometer.  We 
base  our  reason  on  the  time-honored 
maxim,  "Know  Thyself;"  which  we 
would  translate  into,  Know  thyself  to  be 
a  fool  and  thou  art  not  far  from  the  true 
wisdom. 

All   men  are  fools  about  women ;    all 
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women  are  fools  about  men.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  which  lex  should  give 
name    find   character  to  the  class,   so 


foolishly  in  the  first  disobedience,  the 
ms.il  or  the  woman — the  one  who  took 
or  the  one  who  gave  the  fruit.  Both 
were  acts  of  folly,  and  more  foolish  still 
was  the  attempt  at  exculpation ;  for 
Adam  ungallantly  lays  blame  on  Eye, 
and  she  removes  it  to  the  broad  should- 
ers of  the  Devil.  Nothing  can  be  more 
mean,  contemptible  and  cowardly,  and 
therefore  nething  can  be  mora  foolish 
than  for  a  man  to  blame  a  woman,  or 
seek  as  an  excuse  that  he  has  dona 
anything  by  her  persuasion.  Because  it 
is  the  business  of  woman  to  persuade 
man  to  do  whatever  she  wants  done,  and 
one  might  as  well  blame  her  for  drawing 
breath  as  for  efforts  at  persuasion. 

Yet  it  almost  seems  like  a  greater  act 
of  folly  to  say  the  Devil  tempted  her,  as 
an  excuse  for  crime.  Why,  of  course  he 
did;  what  else  should  he  doT  it  is  his 
peculiar  business,  as  proprietor  of  an  ex- 
tensive region  of  low  latitudes,  to  induce 
emigration  to  his  warm  quarters.  Nor 
is  he  a  mere  finger  post,  to  point  out  the 
way  without  going  himself;  be  leads  by 
his  bright  example. 

We  have  not  been  able  in  all  onr  read-* 
ing  to  discover  the  sex  to  which  belongs 
the  greater  amount  of  folly ;  either 
among  historical  characters,  in  private 
life,  or  in  the  range  of  mythological  crea- 
tion. The  Gods  and  Goddesses  alike  are 
guilty  of  all  sorts  of  follies  and  rascali- 
ties ;  the  inhabitants  of  high  Olympus 
form  but  a  catalogue  of  deified  lusts  ; 
and  those  beings  whom  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  worshipped,  as  inhabiting  their 
splendid  temples,  would  in  our  day 
be  considered  fit  inmates  of  prisons  and 
lunatio  asylums.  From  the  records  of 
the  past,  we  cannot  define  the  sex  of  our 
subject,  or  say  whether  it  is  masculine  or 
feminine.  Nor  can  we  in  modern  times 
see  any  possible  manner  of  deciding  this 
question- 

How  often  do  we  see  a  wise  woman 
married  to  a  foolish  husband ;  so  we 
might  say  that  the  man  was  the  greater 


fool  of  the  two — the  woman  indeed 
the  "better half."  Yetwhenweca 
the  amount  of  folly  that  is  implied 
voluntary  surrender  of  herself  too 
actual  inferior,  we  must  doubt  w 
his  native  absurdities  arc  not  ov 
dowed  by  her  willing  abasement 
the  reverse  is  also  true;  for  a  t 
conclusion  will  be  drawn  when  a  i 
wisdom  and  learning  marries  a  bei 
face  or  a  fine  form,  to  which  both 
lect  and  grace  are  wanting. 

We  have  good  authority  for  asi 
that  out  of  ten  virgins  one  half  a 
were  foolish  ;  and  an  inference  mi 
drawn,  that  in  choosing  a  wife  it 
be  an  even  chance  whether  a  mai 
wise  one  or  not.  No  doubt,  m; 
madam,  your  ready  answer  will  b< 
if  half  the   women   are  foolish,   t 

Such  an  opinion  you  have  of 
the  right  to  entertain  and  to  e: 
Only  you  cannot  prove  the  correct; 
your  assertion  as  we  do  ours  by  q 

What  sir  I  do  we  not  read  that  a 
are  liars ;  and  what  David  then  ai 
in  haste  may  now  be  affirmed  wi 
liberation. 

However  that  may  be,  madam, 
not  be  denied  that  not  only  are  the 
□f  riddles  and  puzzles,  from  the  tin 
the  title  of  the  Sphinx  itself  to  th 
sent  day,  all  feminine  without  exce 
but  also  that  every  word  in  our  Ian 
which  expresses  error,  fault,  bin 
crime,  has  a  feminine  form  and  sig 

You  deny  this  of  course,  and  yst 
readily  be  proved.  Do  we  not 
of  a  mis  take  when  we  mean  an 

Again,  a  mis -conception,  or  a  n 
prehension  is  something  that  can 
understood  ;  showing  plainly  the  i 
something  puzzling  or  difficult  to  d 
hend  as  connected  with  even  the 
that  are  feminine  in  form.  Woe 
indeed  an  enigma;  even  a  perfect ! 
edge  of  one  does  not  involve  an  ac 
tance  with  the  character  of  the 
■ex ;  for  although  we  may  study  • 
them  a  lifetime  before  this  knowlf 
obtained,  we  shall  then  find  that : 
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like.  Wo  speak  of  that 
wn  and  we  call  it  mys-te- 

-aiin,  miss-carriage,  miss- 
mean  want  of  success  or 
conduct  we  call  mis-lie- 
is-deed  or  mis-demeanor, 
iachievous  are  terms  oom- 
operly  applied  to  young 
inee  and  misrule  are  well 
e  occurrences,  and  refer 
iat  women  are  fond  of 
.  hare  a  very  hap-hazard 
ding. 

may  be  said,  without 
reproach,  that  a  country 
at  its  head,  England  in 
ten  Elisabeth  for  instance, 

1  expresses  the  Will-o'-the- 
f  of  some  young  ladies; 
ly  shows  the  probable  re- 
g  such  misleading  guides. 
1  be  the  only  consequence 
sad  yen  Hire.  Misfortunes 
irs  than  those  who  marry 
d  when  one  has  sought  a 
uch  a  reason,  it  would  not 
g  in  her  to  prove  herself  a 
sause  him  to  have  misery 
m.  Indeed  wherever  we 
re  we  find  that  man  un- 
ei.  Even  when  hating 
becomes  a  misogynist ; 
of  money  he  is  a  miser; 
he  misjudges  ;  when  da- 
misehepeo ;  when  hating 
he  is  a  misanthrope ; 
he  is  miserable ;  when  he 
gnorance  we  say  he  mis- 
dls ;  when  oat  of  work  he 
1  or  misplaced,  and  when 
1  he  is  misrepresented. 
ueof  femininesl 
nore  common  than  to  say 
is  badly  married, — a  good 
bad  wife — that  he  is  mis- 
rtigh  the  same  can  be  said 
who   has   not  married   a 

ame  or  title  of  woman 
;  for  we  say  that  not  to 
miss.  A  man  is  placed 
ad  exposed  for  the  public 
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good,  and  that  he  may  have  opportunity 
for  reflection  also ;  if,  when  in  this  posi- 
tion, he  is  stoned  by  the  crowd  around, 
he  is  said  to  receive  a  shower  of  missiles ; 
although  how  any  thing,  that  bits  the 
mark  aimed  at,  can  be  called  a  miss- 
ile, is  more  than  we  can  comprehend. 
It  is  a  feminine  inoongruity. 

A  traveller  may  rejoice  if  he  has  the 
company  of  young  ladies  while  upon  his 
journey ;  for  although  he  may,  no  doubt, 
be  said  to  miss  bis  way  (and  many  a 
man  has  not  only  missed  his  way,  but 
also  entirely  forgotten  that  he  had  a 
journey  before  him  under  such  circum- 
stances) yet  as  every  one  knows  that  a 
miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  he  will  travel 
faster  as  well  as  more  pleasantly  because 
of  such  society,  It  is  but  another  form 
of  expressing  the  well  known  adage, 
that  good  company  shortens  distance. 

Not  only  does  woman's  name  express 
error  and  failure,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  most  forcible  expression  of  grief  and 
sorrow  in  our  language  is  simply  the 
title  or  designation  of  a  young  girl.  For 
do  we  not  acknowledge  the  feminine 
character  of  trouble,  and  perhaps  in- 
stinctively refer  to  the  fact  that  woman 
introduced  evil  into  the  world,  by  saying 
as  soon  as  misfortune,  mischief,  misery, 
mishap,  misrepresentation  or  any  other 
of  these  numerous  misses  in  life  assail 
us,  do  we  not  say  with  uplifted  eyes  and 
hands,  Alas!    A  Lass. 

No  doubt  this  was  the  exclamation 
uttered  by  our  great  ancestor  Adam, 
(supposing  him  to  have  spoken  our  Ian-  . 
gunge)  when,  by  what  might  be  called  a 
prophetic  nomenclature,  he  anticipated 
the  result  of  his  own  marriage,  and 
named  the  new  creature  brought  before 
him.  Will  any  one  pretend  to  say  that 
this  title  is  ajmisuomor  T 

Again,  we  say  of  anything  lost  or  gone 
that  it  is  mist ;  and  although  some  might 
attribute  this  word  to  a  watery  origin 
and  even  give  it  a  damp  signification, 
still  we  all  know  that  water  ceases  to  be 
water  and  is  indeed  lost  and  gone  before 
it  becomes  mist. 

We  will  not  assert  that  women  is  a 
miscellany,  or  that  the  contents  of  her 
mind  are  at  all  miscellaneous ;  for  this 
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would  be  to  assert  that  the  was  possessed 
of  an  intellect  that  resembled  her  work- 
bos — full  of  odds  and  ends,  and  scrap.*  of 
various  kinds  of  staff  miscellaneously 
mixed  up  together. 

Yet  to  redeem  the  name  from  any  op- 
probrium, we  have  missions  and  mission- 
aries, the  noblest  work  and  the  most  de- 
Toted  men  that  any  age  of  the  world  has 
produced. 

And  woman's  mission  is  the  noblest  of 
all.  She  has  atoned  for  the  introduction 
of  evil,  by,  ever  since  that  unfortunate 
apple-eating,  striving  to  mitigate  the  sor- 
rows and  increase  the  joys  of  man ;  civi- 
liscing  and  softening  wherever  her  influ- 
ence was  allowed,  and  suffering  patiently 
the  hardships  of  her  lot,  where  savage 
man  denied  her  respect  or  sympathy. 

We  have  wandered  far  from  our  direct 
subject,  and  our  endeavor  to  give  one  sex 
a  pro-eminence  in  folly  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

We  must  define  our  subject  then  as  of 
double  sex  ;  we  cannot  call  it  neuter;  it 
is  hermaphrodite,  and  is  at  once  self-sus- 
taining and  self- perpetuating.  How  vast 
the  number  and  how  great  the  import- 
ance of  this  large  part  of  the  human  race; 
how  much  does  our  subject  grow  upon  us 
as  we  consider  it,  and  how  difficult  is  it 
in  a  single  article  to  describe  that  which 
has  existed  since  man  began,  and  which 
still  flourishes  either  in  the  verdancy  of 
youth  or  in  a  green  old  age,  unimpaired 
by  time  and  apparently  possessing  an  im- 
mortal vitality. 

Wa  cannot  undertake  to  construct  an 
instrument  that  will  measure  these  thou- 
sands -,  we  shrink  from  the  task  of  impos- 
sibilities, and  only  dare  mention  certain 
hints  toward  forming  so  useful  a  machine, 
and  of  advising  where  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  can  be  found. 

If  a  Foot  killer  was  to  be  called  into 
active  service,  and  if  he  was  to  seek  out 
full  employment,  a  greater  slaughter 
would  be  perpetrated  and  more  whole- 
sale lamentations  result  than  arose  in  the 
Bethlehem  of  antiquity. 

And  this  slaughter,  named  like  the 
Other,  that  of  Innocents,  would  pervade 
all    lands    and    find    victims    in    every 


We  may  say  in  passing,  tt 
killers  are  far  more  numerous 
generally  supposed.  Without 
any  particular  badge  or  unifo 
exist  a  numerous  army,  and  sc 
produce  great  destruction.  Ha* 
ferent  names  in  different  ages 
tions,  they  sometimes  are  called 
rors,  generals,  sultans,  admirals, 
and  fighting  men  generally,  e 
duellists,  when  they  openly  and  i 
follow  their  profession  of  death 
judges,  sheriffs,  executioners,  * 
they  pursue  their  avocations  in  < 
and  quack  doctors,  patent  pill  at 
venders,  distillers,  card  and  diet 
faro  table  and  bar  keepers,  apo 
generally,  opium  and  tobacco  gi 
id  omne  genu*  in  private  life, 
and  more,  rank  in  the  vast  arm; 
killers.  Some  are  themselves  c 
by  others  of  the  name  army,  as 
of  prey-destroying  animals  is  se 
eaten  by  larger  and  stronger  ra< 
have  not  time  at  present  to  speal 
this  important  class,  although  it 
belongs  to  our  subject,  for  we  ct 
speak  of  the  foolkiller  and  hi 
separately  any  more  than  the  lioi 
preying  propensities  can  be  diss 

It  is  important  then,  that  foo 
be  guaged  or  measured,  that  th< 
be  sounded  to  ascertain  their 
strength,  and  arranged  in  pro; 
that  this  measurement  may 
easily  taken - 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  t< 
them,  inasmuch  as  there  is  mi 
one  class  which  deserves  the 
fossil  fool ;  yet  even  these,  like 
mains  found  in  the  rocks  of  on 
vian  age,  have  their  types  an< 
blnnzesnowexisting.  Contrary, 
to  the  laws  of  geology,  the  rule  i 
is  reversed  ;  the  giants  of  nons 
mastodons  of  folly  are  now  fu 
pigmies  are  antique. 

If  we  examine  closely,  how 
how  irregular  appear  the  form 
stratification  of  fools  ;  the  dehri 
of  folly  arrange  themselves  conti 
new  forms,  reproducing  the  old 
stantly,  that  we  are  tempted  t< 
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there  is  indeed  nothing  new  under  the 
san ;  and  then  again  showing  so  many 
novel  forme  of  folly  that  we  must  believe 
man  possessed  of  an  inventive  genius  in 
creating  absurdities. 

How  shall  we  divide  and  how  arrange 
them?  We  might  say  that  besides  the 
geological  division  into  layers  we  could 
make  many  into  liars  also.  Instances  of 
this  class  could  be  drawn  from  the  pages 
of  Mrs.  Opie,  if  she  herself  can  be  trusted 
for  accuracy  in  her  descriptions.  How 
could  she  write  on  such  a  subject  and 
under  so  significant  a  title,  (Opie  on  Ly- 
ing,) without  leaning  towards  the  fault 
the  described.  This  carrying  one's  sub- 
ject into  one's  style,  is  a  very  common 
fault  of  writers ;  perhaps  the  reader  may 
fear  that  we  shall  begin  to  write  foolishly 
of  folly. 

Yet  even  the  analogy  drawn  from  geo- 
logy will  not  suffice,  for  that  takes  in  only 
the  land,  whilst  air,  earth  and  water — 
the  whole  sublunary  creation — must  be 
brought  into  the  comparison,  in  order 
that  every  type  and  every  class  of  fool 
may  have  a  fit  representative.  The  foot 
role,  or  yard-stick,  or  measuring  tape, 
which  can  serve  to  take  the  capacity  of 
this  mass  of  folly,  must  be  indeed,  many 
jointed,  supple,  strong  and  capacious; 
able  at  once  to  take  in  that  which  is 
represented  by  the  solidity  of  lead,  the 
hardness  of  rock,  the  softness  of  mud, 
and  the  evanescence  of  gas.  And  we 
have  undertaken  to  suggest  a  means  of 
measuring  all  these.  We  do  not  err 
when  we  say  that  the  fool-monster  of 
which  we  speak  is  Briarius  armed, 
Argus-eyed,  Janus-faced,  and  Protean* 
shaped.  It  is  any  thing  but  a  Cyclops ; 
monstrum  horrendum,  indeed,  informs^ 
isgtns,  in  truth,  yet  the  cut  lumen 
aiemptum  is  not  true,  for  there  are  eyes 
quick  to  see  others  folly  that  cannot  dis- 
cern their  own ;  eyes  that  have  no  inlook, 
bat  such  as  those  in  the  peacock's  tail, 
objects  and  incitements  to  vanity  rather 
than  organs  of  vision. 

We  have  solid  fools,  slight  fools,  simple 
fools  and  intricate  fools,  empty  fools  and 
puffed  up  fools,  wise  fools  and  ignorant 
fools,  representative  fools  and  fools  non- 
descript, acute  and  chronic  fools,  fools  in 


general  and  fools  in  particular,  congenital 
fools  and  fools  whose  folly  is  the  result  of 
long  continued  habit ;  they  form  a  part  of 
every  class  and  occupy  every  station. 

Ranging  through  the  whole  course  of 
society  and  history  we  find  them  on  the 
throne  as  kings,  in  the  castle  as  nobles, 
and  in  the  cottage  as  peasants  ;  we  find 
them  in  the  church,  in  the  army,  in  civil 
life  among  statesmen  and  politicians,  in 
the  learned  professions,  and  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  upon  the  bench  and  in  the 
jail  and  penitentiary  as  judge  and  crimi- 
nal ;  in  the  sick  bed  as  patient,  and  by 
the  bedside  as  nurse  or  physician ;  teach- 
ing and  flogging,  or  suffering  and  learning 
as  pupil  and  pedagogue;  commanding 
and  obeying  as  master  and  servant.  Not 
only  in  every  relation  of  life  but  in  every 
period  of  the  world  do  we  perceive  this 
ever  active  class:— now  scoffing  at  Noah's 
Ark-building  propensities,  then  rearing 
up  a  Tower  of  Babel,  again  creating  false 
gods  and  worshipping  them,  deifying  men 
like  themselves,  deluging  a  world  in 
blood  that  one  nation  may  be  supreme  or 
one  man  have  the  name  of  conqueror, — 
pouring  out  in  countless  thousands  of 
armed  crusaders,  to  wrest  from  one  people 
by  blood  and  battle  the  tomb  of  him  who 
came  on  earth  to  preach  peace  and  good 
will  to  man — making  smiling  lands  a  hell 
on  earth  and  the  life  of  man  a  devil-wor- 
ship in  the  name  of  the  holy  God  of 
Heaven,  carrying  on  those  horrible  mis- 
nomers styled  religious  wars,  persecuting 
their  fellows  for  a  difference  in  opinion, 
and  burning  a  man  or  a  sect  of  men  at 
the  stake  because  unable  to  convince 
them  in  argument,  going  to  war  for  an 
abstraction,  led  by  catch  words  and  influ- 
enced by  demagogues,  amused  with  nur- 
sery ballads  in  childhood  and  diverted  by 
the  lays  of  mad  poets  in  adult  age,  mis- 
called that  of  discretion,  man  presents 
ever  the  same  wonderful  and  indefinable 
mass  of  folly.  And  we  see  now  no  im- 
provement, no  diminution  either  in  num- 
ber, degree,  or  kind :  the  grand  army  of 
imbeciles  marches  on  just  as  their  fath- 
ers did.  Alas!  for  the  human  race; 
doubtless  it  has  improved ;  yet  man  is 
far  more  prone  to  learn  evil  than  good,  to 
prefer  folly  to  wisdom,  to  worship  a  calf 
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of  gold  that  his  own  hands  hare  made, 
than  to  obey  the  precepts  of  that  law 
which  was  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
himself. 

We  have  often  thought  that  the  ancient 
story  of  the  giant  Procrustes  and  his  iron 
bed,  on  which  all  passers  by  were  placed 
to  be  stretched  out  if  they  were  too  short, 
or  cut  off  until  of  proper  length  if  too 
long,  was  only  an  imperfect  account  of 
some  old  philosopher  and  his  badly  con- 
structed Foolometer.  We  hold  him  to 
have  been  a  philosopher,  or  else  he  would 
not  haye  been  so  active  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. The  history  plainly  shows  that 
he  endeavored  to  measure  men  by  one 
standard;  and  this  we  consider  to  be  one 
peculiar  distinguishing  mark  of  that  class 
of  men  who  have  amused  themselves  by 
inventing  systems  of  philosophy  and  gath- 
ering followers. 

Procrustes  then  must  have  been  a  phi- 
losopher ;  whether  he  bore  the  title  and 
wore  the  dress  we  do  not  know ;  he  may 
have  philosophised  practically  without 
knowing  his  own  profession,  just  like 
Monsieur  Jourdain  who  had  spoken  prose 
all  his  life  without  being  aware  of  it. 

We  know  the  facts  in  his  life  that  his- 
tory has  recorded.  How  he  lived  by 
himself,  somewhere  in  anciont  Greece, 
upon  a  mountain  having  a  fine  sea  view, 
and  kept  this  iron  couch  whereon  every 
passer  by  had  to  lie  down  and  have  his 
measure  taken.  If  too  long  he  shortened 
them  by  cutting  off  from  the  upper  end ; 
if  too  short  he  pulled  them  out  until  the 
proper  length  was  reached. 

The  experiment  always  succeeded,  the 
proper  length  was  in  every  case  attained, 
but  the  man  always  died. 

Young  Theseus,  travelling  that  way, 
could  not  be  persuaded  or  forced  to  accept 
such  hospitalities,  but  in  a  rage  slew 
Procrustes  by  casting  him  into  the  sea. 
Such  is  the  commonly  received  narrative. 
Now,  we  contend  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
or  that  this  great  man's  character  and 
enterprise  have  been  misunderstood. 
Our  endeavor  shall  be  to  clear  it  up  and 
to  place  him  in  his  true  light  as  a  philo- 
sopher, the  first  of  his  class  in  point  of 
time. 

He  may  have  been  a  mighty  critic, 


with  only  one  mental  foot-rule  by  which 
to  guage  the  intellect*  of  all  other  men, 
and  applying  it  to  the  meaner  class  of 
men  with  great  power  and  some  skill, 
bore  undisturbed  sway  until  young  The- 
seus, having  his  ire  excited  by  such  an 
attempt  to  measure  his  genius,  kicked 
the  guager  and  his  foot-rule  into  the  sea. 
In  fact,  just  such  a  feat  was  then  per- 
formed as  we  have  seen  done  when,  under 
similar  provocation,  a  young  hero  named 
Byron,  overthrew  the  giant  of  criticism 
and  hurled  him  and  his  instrument  of 
torture  into  an  ocean  of  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule. The  Procrustes  bed  of  criticism 
was  uptorn  by  this  violent  youth  on  his 
march  to  claim  his  birthright  on  Parnas- 
sus, just  as  in  old  times  his  prototype 
destroyed  the  opposing  giant  on  his 
march  to  claim  the  throne  of  ancient 
Athens. 

We  have,  we  say,  considered  that  Pro- 
crustes was  a  philosopher,  and  we  believe 
his  bed  to  be  a  proof  of  it.  He  seems  to 
have  attempted  a  system  of  generalixa- 
tion,  and  this  of  itself  shows  a  philosophic 
mind.  Then,  too,  his  serious  efforts  to 
carry  out  his  scheme,  applying  it  in  all 
its  details  to  every  passer  by,  proves  how 
much  he  loved  science,  and  how  carefully 
he  strove  to  reduce  all  men  to  one  stand- 
ard, and  to  devise  a  means  to  bring  all 
to  the  same  measure  of  capacity. 

It  might  be  said  that  he  was  perhaps 
something  of  a  tailor,  from  a  habit  he 
had  of  making  men  of  one  height,  that 
thus  the  same  suit  of  clothes  might  fit  the 
human  race,  and  we  confess  there  is  some 
plausibility  in  the  idea.  It  shows  the 
true  economy  of  a  mighty  world-caring 
mind,  of  one  fitted  to  rule  over  and  to 
make  laws  for  mankind.  How  simple 
and  how  complete  the  plant  All  that 
is  necessary  to  clothe  and  to  govern  the 
world  is  to  have  a  Procrustean  bed  in 
each  country  and  let  every  man  be  made 
to  fit  it.  The  human  race  would  then  all 
look  alike  and  indeed  be  alike;  when 
men  are  alike,  they  may  be  said  to  be  of 
one  mind,  and  when  men  are  of  one  mind 
they  will  be  very  easily  governed. 
•  Others  may,  with  more  plausibility, 
assert  that  Procrustes  was  nothing  more 
than  an  ancient  leveller,  who  made  war 
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on  titles  of  honor  and  differences  of  de- 
gree among  men,  striving  to  reduce  all  to 
the  same  level ;  and  that  he  proceeded 
on  the  true  democratic  doctrine  of  first 
making  all  men  alike  before  making  them 
equal.  He  would  seem,  taking  this  view 
of  his  character,  to  have  been  aware  that 
nature  and  nature's  God  had  made  radi- 
cal differences  between  man  and  man, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  subvert  the 
order  of  nature  before  introducing  the 
Dew  doctrine.  He  differed,  however,  from 
from  the  modern  men  of  the  same  name 
in  Ihe  important  point,  that  he  not  only 
leveled  down  but  also  leveled  up,  and 
nude  some  men  higher  while  reducing 
others  to  a  lower  standard ;  thus  differ- 
ing materially  from  our  present  levellers, 
who,  like  true  "  architects  of  ruin,"  pull 
down  to  their  own  low  estate  all  that  are 
above  them. 

Hie  successful  effort  of  Theseus  shows . 
then  that  he,  as  the  son  of  a  king,  could 
not  abide  this  democratic  doctrine;  and 
his  killing  Procrustes  was,  therefore,  no- 
thing more  than  his  overthrowing  a  vig- 
orous party  leader  of  that  name. 

Of  course  the  bed  of  Procrustes  would 
then  be  considered  the  rabble,  who  were 
the  ministers  of  his  will,  the  Short  Boys 
and  Axemen,  the  guillotine  workers  of 
old  Greece.  Even  considered  in  this 
light,  Procrustes  was  still  a  philosopher, 
and  our  theory  is  not  lost ;  for  every  phi- 
losopher is  necessarily  a  foolmeasurer, 
and  his  system  of  science  or  whatever  he 
may  term  it,  is  a  foolometer. 

Yet  we  may  object  to  this  theory  that 
it  was  not  an  age  when  kings  ruled  by 
hereditary  descent,  but  the  strongest  and 
boldest  governed  because  of  his  strength 
and  courage.  Any  stout  fellow  who 
chose,  could  gather  followers  and  set  up 
a  kingdom  for  himself,  and  if  any  of  his 
subjects  became  unruly  and  was  likely 
to  turn  leveller,  all  that  was  necessary 
wag  to  kick  him  out  of  doors,  and  tell 
him  to  set  up  for  king  himself  wherever 
he  pleased. 

We  do  not  think,  for  our  part,  that  our 
hero  meddled  in  politics,  or  concerned 
himself  about  men  in  masses;  he  evi- 
dently preferred  to  deal  with  individu- 


als.   Another  proof  this  of  his  philoso- 
phic spirit. 

Others,  as  we   have  already,  hinted, 
may  say  that  he  was  a  reviewer,  the  very 
chief  of  critics  in  his  day,  and  that  his 
journal  bore  the  name  of   Procrustes' 
Bed — pretty  much  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  kings    of   France    called    the 
sittings  of  their  councils,  when  prepar- 
ing to  extort  money  from  their  subjects, 
or  to  treat  accused  persons  with  cruelty, 
Beds  of  Justice.    Certain  it  is,  that  most 
critical  journals  of  modern  times,  pursue 
a  similar  course  and  deserve  a  similar 
name.    They  measure  all  men  alike ;  all 
books  are  judged  of  in  the  same  manner; 
and  for  both,  the  standard  used  is  the  re- 
viewer's own  capacity  of  mind,  to  which 
they  are  lengthened  by  praise  or  short- 
ened by  censure,  until  from  such  a  mill 
or  mint  all  come  forth  bearing  the  same 
impress  however  poor  or  however  rich 
the  original  metal  may  have  been.    We 
have  some  faint  traditionary  belief,  how- 
ever, that  this  age  although  typical  no 
doubt  of  coming  events,  was  not  itself  an 
age  of  types,  and,  indeed,  not  printing 
only,  but  also  writing  itself,  could  hardly 
then  be  said  to  have  been  invented.    We 
must  therefore  unwillingly  dismiss  the 
belief  that  Procrustes  was  a  mighty  critic 
— the  combined  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
Jeffrey  of  his  time — and  that  his  bed  was 
only  a  practical  Edinburgh  Review. 

This  theory  is  a  mistake :  at  least  we 
must  hold  it  so  until  proof  can  be  given 
us  that  Theseus,  whom  we  had  supposed 
the  thin-skinned  victim  of  the  critic's  lash, 
had  a  competent  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing* 

And  in  regard  to  that  other  theory  of 
£he  schneiderean  or  sartorial  propensi- 
ties of  Procrustes,  and  of  the  belief  that 
his  bed  was  a  tailor's  board,  and  his  in- 
strument of  torture  a  tailor's  shears,  with 
which  he  clipped  off  or  cabbaged  various 
portions  of  the  human  form  to  produce 
simplicity  and  sameness  in  direct  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  symmetry,  this  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  hold  or  allow. 

We  do  not  think  that  either  the  goose- 
Quill  of  the  writer,  or  the  goose  of  the 
tailor  had  anything  to  do  in  that  age.  If 
Procrustes  used  a  goose  at  all,  it  was  un- 
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doubtedly  one  of  those  noisy  birds  whose 
cackling  in  a  later  age  saved  Rome. 

And  although  he  may  have  put  it  to 
the  fire,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  any 
.modern  tailor  would  do,  wc  may  be  as- 
sured that  it  was  not  to  press  smoothly 
the  broadcloth  intended  for  pantaloons, 
but  to  fill  smoothly  those  pantaloons 
after  they  bad  been  put  on. 

It  was  a  far  more  savory  bird  than  is 
Bow  worshipped  in  the  house  of  Snip ; 
Bind  although  guose  and  cabbage  may 
have  been  a  favorite  dish  in  ancient 
times,  the  goose  did  not  partake  of  the 
nature  of  iron,  even  when  used  or  served 
up  hot;  and  the  cabbage  was  a  genuine 
plant  and  bore  no  reference  -to  broad- 
cloth. 

As  convincing  proof  that  Procrustes 
could  not  have  been  a  tailor,  we  could 
fall  back  upon  the  well  known  fact  that, 
in  the  time  in  which  he  lived  and  philo- 
sophised, men  ware  ignorant  of  breccheB, 
and  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, to  have  gone  without  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  scarcely  possessed  the 
elegance  of  a  blanket.  It  was  a  time 
when  a  coat  of  paint,  closely  buttoned 
over  the  skin,  was  esteemed  a  garment  of 
extreme  beauty  and  value,  although  a 
tailor  oould  hardly  be  said  to  have  cut  it 
out  or  to  have  put  it  on. 

The  goose,  then,  had  reference  to  the 
wearer  of  the  garment,  not  to  the  maker 
of  it.  We  have  been  more  particular  in 
regard  to  this  matter  because  the  frater- 
nity of  tailors  have  produced  so  many 
eminent  men,  that  they  can  well  spare 
any  claim  upon  our  hero,  and  also  be- 
cause mistake  might  be  made  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  modern  Procrustean 
bed,  in  the  preparation  of  which,  tailors 
(both  male  and  female),  are  accustomed 
to  act  as  bed-makers.  It  is  true  that  the 
fraternity  of  tailors  is  older  than  any 
other  fraternity  however  ancient  or  how- 
ever long  established.  More  ancient  even 
than  that  of  the  free  and  accepted  Masons, 
for  our  great  parent  Adam,  had,  we  are 
told,  a  garment  of  fig  leaves  long  before 
he  bad  a  house  over  his  head,  or  a  roof 
that  he  could  call  his  own.  Said  gar- 
ment of  fig  leaves,  although  narrow  it  is 
true,  was  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 


shape,  as  well  as  in  texture,  f 
society  or  for  evening  parties. 

And  although  the  apron  is  a 
sonic  emblem,  and  for  aught  * 
Adam  may  have  belonged  to  th 
able  fraternity,  yet  as  Eve  wore 
and  no  woman  can  be  mode  a  M 
still  hold  that  he  could  not  hav< 
Mason  until  he  built  him  a  h< 
that  he  had  become  a  tailor  Ion 
he  thought  of  erecting  a  habitati 
The  Procrustean  Bed  of  mode 
is  simply  Fashion  in  all  its  requi 
Every  tailor's  shop  is  a  shrine, 
men  who  cut  and  carvo  and  pac 
garments,  are  the  high  priests 
worship. 

Now,  had  Procrustes  been  an 
fashionable  tailor  who  took  the 
.  of  every  man  that  approached 
doubt  so  sprightly  a  young  fellov 
sens  would  have  stopped  and  c 
him  in  regard  to  his  dress,  and 
thrown  him  overboard  in  so  m 
nious  a  manner.  Unless,  indeec 
aing  Procrustes  to  have  been  a  ti 
story  simply  is  intended  to  si 
young  men  of  fashion  in  all  agi 
impose  on  their  tailors,  refusing 
them  in  one  age  and  casting  th 
the  sea  because  they  did  not  fit 
another. 

This  Procrustean  Bed  of  Fas) 
which  all  are  stretched  alike,  in 
times,  is,  in  our  opinion,  one 
greatest,  if  not  the  very  'great* 
ometer  of  the  present  day.  Thai 
derean  membrane,  broadcloth, 
charity,  may  be  said  to  exhibi 
sins  and  more  follies. 

We  know  a  man  by  his  appee 
a  man  that  is  a  man — and  we 
fop  by  bis  outside,  and  the  tailor 
said  to  hare  the  chief  hand  in  : 
or  at  least  in  making  up  the  last 
truly  may  this  fraternity  be  ca! 
gloss  of  fashion,  and  still  more  ti 
mould  of  form  to  a  large  part  of 

By  this  negative  mode  of  ret 
then,  we  have  confirmed  the  opini 
which  we  set  out,  that  Procniste 


endeavored  to  construct 
:  failed  only  because  he 
;enerol  application  and 
instance  on  the  wrong 

soma  to  hare  been  very 
lently  thought  that  fools 
is  they  are  many,  their 
legion,  but  myriad.  A* 
it  times  and  in  a  retired 
try,  and  probably  like 
,  judged  others  by  hira- 
onder  if,  when  he  came 
travelled  mind  like  that 


n  the  ei 


t,  bed  and  all,  upon  a 
ry ,  from  which  he  never 
tte  his  odv  en  lures. 
particular  in  regard  to 
i  he  has,  as  we  humbly 
traduced  and  misrepre- 
it  and  modern  writers. 
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whereat  he  was  only  a  philosopher  of  the 
practical  school. 

Our  assertion  then,  we  consider  proved, 
that  this  peculiar  couch  was  nothing 
mora  than  an  ancient  Foolomeler ;  and 
we  must,  in  our  day,  take  warning  by 
the  fate  of  our  great  predecessors  and  be 
careful  rather  to  describe  and  construct 
than  to  apply  our  own  machine. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  make  mention  of 
all  who  have  rendered  themselves  emi- 
nent as  foolkillors  and  foolmeosurers. 

We  must  defer  to  another  number  and 
a  future  time,  some  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  Diogenes  consti- 
tuted himself  Foolometer  for  the  Athe- 

And  we  also  propose  to  describe  the 
efforts,  made  by  other  philosophers  of  this 
school,  in  their  endeavors  to  sound  the 
depth  and  measure  the  height  of  Human 
Folly. 


RETROSPECTIONS. 


And  the  Prince  will  praise  her  beauty — 
The  loveliest  lady  there  1 


But  tones,  at  times,  in  the  music 
Will  bring  back  forgotten  things : 

And  her  heart  will  fail  her  sometimes, 
When  her  beauty  is  praised  at  the  King's. 

ill. 
There  sits  in  hi*  silent  chamber 

A  stern  and  sorrowful  man : 
But  a  strange,  sweet  dream  comes  to  him, 

While  the  lamp  is  burning  wan. 


Of  a  sunset  among  the  vineyards 

In  a  lone  and  lovely  land, 
And  a  maiden  standing  near  him, 

With  fresh  wild  flowers  in  her  hand.  '     ■ 

Poem  of  Own  Mertdiik. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON   SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy 
which  promises  to  claim  a  more  attentive 
hearing  from  the  future  than  it  has 
obtained  from  the  past,  has  attempted  a 
regular  classification  of  the  different- 
stages  which  mark  the  progress  of  uni- 
versal knowledge.  The  first  faint  efforts 
of  the  mind  to  investigate  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  life,  its  closer  scrutiny  of 
the  mysteries  of  external  nature  and  the 
broader  generalizations  which  "its  large 
discourse  of  reason"  subsequently  attains, 
are  each,  in  his  view,  but  successive  links 
in  the  golden  chain  of  progressive  truth 
which  connects  the  mental  with  the  ma- 
terial world.  We  shall  not  pause  to 
criticise  in  detail  the  systematic  analysis 
of  Monsieur  Comte.  It  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  to  enter  our  agree- 
ment with  him  in  the  general  theory,  that 
there  are  periods  in  the  history  of  knowl- 
edge when  under  the  guidance  of  some 
controlling  power,  the  tide  of  human 
thought  seems  to  set  irrresistibly  towards 
some  particular  ohannel.  The  diligence 
with  which  the  mind  of  the  present  day 
seems  to  have  applied  itself  to  a  solution 
of  the  complex  problem  of  social  economy, 
illustrates  our  meaning.  To  claim  that 
every  age  has  selected  its  particular  dis- 
trict of  knowledge  to  explore ;  its  special 
department  of  science  to  illustrate — that 
each  in  its  turn  has  advanced  to  the 
performance  of  its  appointed  work  with 
the  regularity  of  concert,  or  the  precision 
of  calculation  might  justly  be  stigmatised 
as  an  assumption  to  vindicate  the  consis- 
tency of  a  theory,  rather  than  a  concession 
to  the  stringent  demands  of  truthful  accu- 
racy. That  events  continually  occur  in 
in  the  progress  of  society,  which  tend  to 
bring  men  of  every  age  face  to  face  with 
some  particular  subject  of  human  inter- 
est, is  a  truth  universally  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  history,  as  it  is  em- 
phatically sanctioned  by  the  deductions  of 
sound  philosophy.  The  effect  of  exter- 
nal circumstances  in  giving  direction  to 
the  current  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
presents  a  phenomenon  by  no  means 
difficult  of  explanation.  Men,  after  all, 
are  the  creatures  of  circumstance.    Mind 


is  but  the  original  spark  which  lights 
the  flame  of  discovery  upon  the  altars  of 
science.    Mute  matter  must  furnish  the 
fuel  by  which  it  is  fed — its  ever-changing 
relations  the  occasion  by  which   it  is 
kindled.    By  a  law  of  our  physical  na- 
ture, that  which  is  proximate  or  direct, 
affects  us  more  nearly — interests  us  more 
deeply  than  that  which  is  remote  or  indi- 
rect.   In  this  fact  lies  the  germ  of  all 
individual    prosperity— of    all    national 
progress.    True  it  is,    that  like  every 
other  principle  of  human  action,  it  eon- 
tains  its  compensating  elements  of  evil. 
This  lively  suscepibility  of  the  influence 
of  outward  things,  grafted  upon  our  na- 
ture as  a  stimulus  to  urge  us  forward  in 
the  career  of  material  advancement,  often 
leads  us  to  ignore  the  fainter  impressions 
of  moral  right — too  often  induces  us  to 
grope  in  the  uncertain  glare  which  in- 
vests the  practically  useful  rather  than 
walk  in  the  steady  light  which  beams 
from  the  clear  upper  sky  of  the  morally 
good.    Vice  is  the  sacrifice  of  prospective 
happiness  to  present  gratification.    Vir- 
tue is  the  surrender  of  the  lengthening 
promises  of  the  near  and  the  perceptible 
for  the  more  tranquil  enjoyments  of  the 
remote  and    the    imperceptible.     Total 
abstinence  from  the  one  and  universal 
pursuit  of  the  other  implies  a  compromise 
between  the  grossness  of  sense  and  the 
refinement  of  mind,  a  perfect  harmony 
between  the  tendencies  of  our  physical 
and  moral  natures,  which  all  experience 
demonstrates  to  be  unattainable  bv  hu- 
man  imperfection.    In  this  stern,  unva- 
rying truth  have  the  Utopian  reformers, 
who  have  engaged  the  attention  or  en- 
listed the  sympathies  of  mankind,  found 
their  most  inveterate  foe.    It    has  en- 
countered form  after  form — theory  after 
theory — scheme  after  scheme    with  the 
same  unchanging  result  of  utter  over- 
throw— complete  demolition.     "With  the 
sword  of  a  Hercules  it  has  severed  head 
after  head  from  the  Hydra  of  socialism. 
The  iron  of  Iolas  is  only  wanted   to  pre- 
vent   a   renewal    of   its    growth.     The 
vaunted  strength  of  Communism  went 
down  before  its  rude  assault,  even  as  the 
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haughty  templar  sank  before  the  temper- 
ed lance  of  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe.     It  has 
plucked  the  laurels  of  St.  Simon: sin  with 
the  same  easy  grace  with  which  it  "crop- 
ped the  budding  honours "  of  Fourierism, 
While  to  a  disappointed  enthusiast,  like 
Fourier,  or  even  to  a  philosophical  day- 
dreamer,  like  Carlyle,  this  subjection  of 
the  infinite  to  the  finite,  of  the  moral  to  the 
physical,  tells  a  mournful  tale  of  social 
weakness,  of  individual  frailty  to  the  ear 
of  practical  wisdom — it  brings  no  new  in- 
telligence— reveals  no  unknown    truth. 
To  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy  it  only 
furnishes  additional  proof  that  the  origi- 
nal stain  of  man's  imperfect  nature,  like 
the  "damned  spot"  which  haunted  the 
imagination  of  the  Scottish  King,  is  not  to 
be  erased  by  any  agency  of  his  own. 
Philanthropy  may  preach.    Reform  may 
re-con  struct.    But  the  necessities  of  to- 
day will  always  be  more  imperative  than 
the   contingencies    of  to-morrow.     The 
sharp,  clear  voice  of  present  reality  will 
ever  make  itself  audible  above  the  muf- 
fled accents  of  future  possibility.     The 
former  is  always  the  signal  for  prompt, 
decisive  action.     The  latter  is  often  but 
the  precursor  of   blind   indifference  or 
dreamy  meditation.     As  we  have  previ- 
ously observed,  this  impossibility  by  ex- 
ternal  things    is  essentially  connected 
with  the  material  advancement  of  our 
race.    If  it  be  an  evil  in  some  of  its 
aspects,  it  is  an  evil  of  that  character  for 
which  judicious  regulation,  not  total  era- 
dication is  the  proper  remedy.     As  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  the  faculties  are 
most  intensely  applied  to  the  supplying 
of  such  wants  as  are  most  urgent,  to  the 
removing  of  such  grievances  as  are  most 
oppressive,  so  are  the  united  energies  of 
society  most  strongly  attracted  towards 
those  subjects  of  thought  and  investiga- 
tion which  bear  most  directly  upon  its 
collective  interests.     In  the  earliest  stage 
of  civilization  corresponding  to  the  "age 
of  Bronze,"  as  depicted  by  the  poetical 
philosopher  of  Helmo,  the  cultivation  of 
511  ch  rude  arts  as  are  necessary  to  sustain 
life,  the  invention  of  such  simple  weapons 
as  are  needed  for  its  protection  limit  the 
progress  of  the  public  mind.     Security 
is  the  prime  want  of  every  society.    In  a 


barbarous  age  war  is  its  only  guarantee, 
and  the  sword  becomes  the  champion  of 
one  as  it  is  the  arbiter  of   the  other. 
The  mental  range  of  such  an  age  must  of 
necessity    be    confined    within    narrow 
bounds.     Its  literature  applies  itself  sole- 
ly to  the  construction  of  such  forms  of 
poetry  as  serve  to  stimulate  courage  or 
inspire  a  love  of  glory,  to  the  perpetuation 
of  such  traditions  as  appeal  from  the 
achievements  of  the  past  to  the  emula- 
tion of  the  present.     Its  science  restricts 
itself  to  the  simplest  principles  of  me- 
chanical art.     Its    philosophy   exhausts 
itself  in  settling  absurd  disputes  between 
rival  superstitions.     As  society  emerges 
from  its  infancy — as  a  more  enlarged  ex- 
perience of  his  nature  presses  upon  man's 
attention,  the  circle   of  human  effort  is 
extended — the  range  of  human  thought 
becomes   enlarged.    The    chemist    with 
hisretort  assumes  the  place  of  the  war- 
rior with  his  sword.     Minerva  with  her 
wand   dethrones  Mars   with   his   spear. 
Discovery  is  estimated  to   be   a  higher 
virtue  than  destruction.     Public  opinion 
pronounces  it  more  meritorious  to  supply 
a  want  than  to  inflict  a  wound.     It  is 
obvious  that  so  marked  a  change  in  the 
tone  of  public  sentiment  must  make  itself 
felt  in  its  effect*  upon  the  public  interest. 
A  new  era  commences.     Art  flourishes — 
science  is  doveloped — philosophy  progres- 
ses.    Every   appliance  for  ameliorating 
the  physical  condition  of   men — for  re- 
lieving  suffering — preventing  disease — 
prolonging  life,   is   brought  into   active 
operation.     Under  the  genial  influence  of 
their  combined  operation,  population  in- 
creases upon  the  earth.     Multiplication 
of  numbers  gives  a  new  direction  to  the 
mental  energies  of  the  world.     The  mu- 
tual dependence  of  man  upon  man  is  in- 
creased.   The  extension  of  knowledge, 
the  development  of  the  useful  arts,  in 
multiplying  the  relations  of   life  have 
also    multiplied    the    conflicting    inter- 
ests of  society.     So  frequently  do  claims 
conflict,  so  frequently  do  interests  clash 
that  the  genius  of  Reform  is  almost  wil- 
ling to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
quaint  remark,  that  "some  men  are  ham- 
mers, and  the  rest  anvils,  and  it  is  better 
to  bo  a  hammer  than  an  anvil."    The 
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most  casual  and  superficial  observer  may 
perceive  that  there  ia  something  wrong 
about  the  social  machine.  The  pressure 
upon  some  points  is  too  great.  The 
friction  is  unevenly  distributed.  A 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  defect 
suggests  the  necessity  of  its  removal,  and 
immediately  the  attention  of  all  reflect- 
ing men  is  directed  towards  the  evil 
discovered.  To  make  so  nice  an  adjust- 
ment of  its  parts,  so  accurate  a  distribu- 
tion of  its  powers,  that  the  complicated 
machinery,  when  re-adjusted,  shall  work 
with  smoothness  and  regularity,  becomes 
at  once  the  aim  of  all  ambitious  minds. 
The  reflecting  reader  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty (we  think)  in  assenting  to  the  pro- 
position, that  the  tendency  just  sketched 
forms  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  The  press  and 
the  hustings  have  bound  themselves  to 
the  car  of  social  reform.  Religion  has 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  deserted  her 
sacred  calling,  of  visiting  the  sick,  minis- 
tering to  the  afflicted,  nursing  the  tender 
plant  of  youthful  virtue,  and  begins  now 
to  assume  a  new  garb,  to  wear  the  livery 
and  claim  the  rewards  of  political  ser- 
vice. Forgetting  that  the  "only  solid, 
though  far  the  slowest  reformation  is 
that  which  every  man  begins  and  per- 
fects upon  himself,"  the  disciples  of  some 
of  our  modern  schools  affect  to  have  dis- 
covered in  socialistic  leagues,  in  commu- 
nistic associations  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  irremediable  inequality  which 
God  hns  established  among  his  creatures, 
of  defeating  that  edict  of  omniscient 
power  which  decrees  strength  to  some 
and  weakness  to  others,  wisdom  to  one 
man  and  folly  to  his  fellow.  The  degree 
of  mental  activity  exhibited  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  proves  conclu- 
sively the  existence  of  some  real  evil. 
To  ascertain  the  source  of  that  evil,  to 
designate  its  appropriate  remedy,  brings 
us  to  a  consideration  of  the  general 
objects  of  all  social  organizations. 

The  great  object  to  be  attained  by  the 
institution  of  society  may  be  defined  to 
lie  the  promotion  of  human  happiness. 
No  difference  of  opinion  con  exist  among 
men  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  end 
for  which  the  social  fabric  is  formed. 


interpret  the  nature  of  that  hanp 

not  in  discussing  the  obligation  to  b 
its  diffusion.     That  state  of  society 
course,  the  best  which  tends  to  d 
happiness  in  its  true  sense  most  gei 
ly  among  mankind.     Now,  whatevei 
struction  different  minds  may  put 
that  word,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
physical   comfort,   by   which   we 
freedom  from  physical  suffering,  is  i 
tially   necessary  for   its   ei 
would  be  an  indispensable 
perfect  state  of  society,  thi 
constituent  members  shoul 
of  those  things  which  are 
relieve  pain  or  prevent  si 
perience  shows  that  such  i 
things   is    impracticable, 
cause  of  its  being  nnattai 
to  discover.     It  is  obvious  t 
its  source  in  any  incapacity 
ral  elements  of  production 
wants  of  the  race. 

The  scarred  bosom  of  our  mother 
never  fails  to  present  its  increase 
properly  solicited.  Muscle  and  sii 
flesh  and  bone  are  ever  the  docile  sei 
of  their  master— will.  Labour 
misses  its  reward.  No  man  enterti 
doubt  that  the  inhabited  portions  i 
earth,  if  cultivated  with  even  mo< 
diligence,  would  yield  an  abundan 
ply  for  the  comfortable  iustenan 
every  living  creature.  IIow  is  it 
that  suffering  still  exists  in  the  mil 
plenty  f  Humanity  starves  amid  n 
garnered  trophies  of  Ceres.  Miser 
a  grim  spectre,  follows  the  car  i 
cial  progress.  Gaunt  famine,  liki 
bust  of  Pompey  at  the  Julian  feati 
etill  an  unwelcotne  figure  in  the  trim 
procession  of  modern  civilization, 
inequality  of  condition  obviously 
nates  in  the  unequal  distribution  c 
turo's  gifts  among  her  children.  A 
man  possesses  more  physical  str 
than  his  neighbor,  so  does  it  happei 
the  mental  faculties  of  some  act 
more  vigour  than  those  of  other 
matters  not  how  open  the  field,  ho> 
the  competition,  the  result  is  alwa; 
the  same.    Monopoly  more  or  leas : 
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practical  with  the  sublime,  w?w  derided  aa 
a  sciolist,  and  handed  down  to  posterity 
u  the  mudel  of  sensualism.  It  would  be 
idle  at  this  late  day  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  insufficiency  of  such  asystem  to  rem- 
edy the  grievance  which  it  waa  intended 
to  cure.  In  becoming  transcend  en  tally 
sublime,  it  ceased  to  be  practically  une- 
rase for  fuL  The  great  error  of  Stoicism  consist- 
pon  this  ed  in  its  holding  that  perfect  happiness 
ted  that  existed  at  all,  except  aa  the  ideal  crea- 
no  time  don  of  a  poetical  imagination  or  the  mo- 
■ed  the  mentory  fancy  of  a  rabid  fanaticism, 
itollects  Aristotle  himself,  the  father  of  tho  Stoics, 
age  of  in  his  dying  expression,  "anxius  vixi — per- 
3d  itself  turbatui  egredior"  confessed  the  utter 
rtala  of  insufficiency  of  bis  creed.  Demosthenes 
ig.  In  the  great  pupil  of  a  greater  master,  for- 
losophy  got  tho  principles  of  bis  faith  in  the  pres- 
eligion.  ence  of  danger,  and  preferred  preserving 
cussing  his  person  from  the  arrows  of  the  foe  to 
engraving  his  name  upon  tho  altars  of 
tho  morally  sublime.  If  it  failed  to  bring 
the  promised  consolation  to  those  who 
taught  its  precepts,  what  could  it  bo  ex- 
pected to  effect  fur  those  who  were  yet  to 
bo  instructed?  The  history  of  the  nations 
among  whom  that  system  prevailed,  suffi- 
ciently attests  its  uttor  incapacity  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  age  in  which  it  flourish- 
ed. The  natural  instinct  of  popular 
gratitude  showed  its  appreciation  of  ser- 
vices which  philosophy  vainly  essayed  to 
disparage.  While  to  those  who  bad 
Bounded  the  depths,  and  marked  out  the 
channels  of  philosophic  thought,  niches  in 
the  temple  of  human  fame  were  awarded 
— the  lively  Greek  and  the  graver  Roman 
equally  reserved  tho  honours  of  divinity 
— the  mysteries  of  apotheosis  for  those 
who  had  ministered  at  the  shrine  of  phy- 
sical power.  Jupiter,  by  ridding  man- 
kind of  the  Titanic  monsters,  perpetua- 
ted his  worship  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Hellenic  tribes  through  tho  moat  re- 
fined and  cultivated  periods  of  Grecian 
history.  The  destruction  of  the  Python 
combined  with  a  ski!!  in  those  gentle  arte 
which  minister  to  man's  happiness  with- 
out lending  to  his  misery,  planted  the  at- 
tars of  Apollo  among  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  antiquity.  Tho  forge  of  Vul- 
can  was  the  object  of  more  interest  than 
the  parchment  of  Plato.    The  club  of 
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Horculea  was  held  in  higher  veneration 
than  the  Btylus  of  Seneca.  The  subati- 
tation  of  this  system  for  the  theories  of 
utilitarianism  which  have  in  modern 
times  so  generally  prevailed,  has  almost 
universally  been  traced  to  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  promulgation 
of  the  Novum  Organum. 

While  it  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt 
to  add  a  single  reproach  to  the  infamy  or 
nbatract  a  single  laurel  from  the  garland 
of  him  whom  all  succeeding  ages  have 
united  in  characterizing  as  the  "greatest, 
wisest,  meanest,  of  mankind,"  it  is  still 
evident  to  the  intelligent  mind  that  the 
philosophy  of  Francis  Bacon  was  hut  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  train  of  events 
running  bock  to  an  era  which  may  well 
be  considered  the  starting  point  of  our 
modern  civilization.  Utilitarianism  was 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Baconian 
system.  "Ctti  Bono"  is  the  "open  saa- 
me"  to  its  mysteries.  In  the  suggestive 
phrase  of  its  author,  "fruit"  was  the 
Procustean  standard  by  which  he  meas- 
ured every  scheme,  estimated  every  the- 
ory. In  establishing  his  system  Bacon 
reaped  the  harvest  which  other  hands 
had  sown.  Public  aentiment  was  pre- 
pared for  the  change.  In  fact  the  reform 
hod  already  taken  place.  It  was  left  to 
his  commanding  geniua  to  "  body  forth 
the  form"  which  had  long  floated  as  a 
vugue  image  in  the  minds  of  men.  The 
primary  cause  of  this  radical  change  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  world  was  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  among  mankind.  Christianity  is 
eminently  an  utilitarian  institution.  The 
leading  requirement  of  its  faith  aa 
preached  by  its  divine  author  was  to  heal 
the  sick,  minister  to  the  afflicted,  visit 
the  disconsolate.  The  relief  of  physical 
suffering  was  enjoined  as  a  duty  and 
commended  as  a  virtue.  The  universal 
prevalence  of  these  truths  rendered  the 
triumph  of  the  philosopher  comparatively 
easy.  They  levelled  with  the  ground  the 
mouldering  remains  of  an  ancient  faith 
and  laid  the  brood  foundations  upon 
which  the  great  author  of  philosophical 
reform  was  enabled  to  rear  the  stately 
structure  of  a  new  temple — devoted  to  a 
new  deity,  consecrated  to  a  new  worship. 
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Nor  does  this  view  detract  at  all  I 
merits   of   Lord   Bacon   as   a    [ 
thinker.    Originality  consists  not 
in  discovering  new  truths  aa  in 
accurate  expression  to  ideaa  wbi 
have  occurred    to  others  in  fo 
vague  or  order  too  confused  for  int 
esunciatiun.       The    man    who 
known  facts  and  deduces  unknot 
ciples,  who  brings  the  order  of 
from  the  chaos  of  obscurity  is  a 
benefactor  than  he  who  dii 
mineral  or  invents  a  new  m 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  r< 
quences  of  the  opinions   i 
Lord  Bacon  would,  in  man; 
in  errors  as  dangerous  as  tb 
sible.     It  is  unfortunately 
of  some  minds  to  push  en 
yond  the  limits  of  commor 
liricismis  unhappily  a  plan 
i*rci  equally  well  in  any 
climate.     The  mind  in  its  c 
tween  different  theories  vit 
pendulum  from  one  to  the 
finds  the  equipoise  of  truth 
mean  which  lies  always  si 
tween  the  two  extremes. 

The  seed  which  Bacon  plante 
strength  of  wisdom  others  have 
in  the  weakness  of  folly.  Start: 
the  same  premises  with  which 
commenced,  Priestley,  Bin  than)  t 
him  bis  distinguished  disciple, 
rived  at  conclusions  varying  pri 
very  little  from  the  system  whic' 
bad  overthrown.  The  cardinal 
the  schools  consisted  iu  the  ide 
man  perfectibility.  Theaamefalli 
the  foundation  of  Bentham's  svsti 
difference  between  the  twooonsis 
means  to  he  used  and  not  the  en 
achieved.  One  aims  at  univexsa 
ness  by  universal  indifference  t< 
suffering.  The  other  aspires  to  a 
same  object  by  the  aid  of  univi 
form.  The  tendency  of  the  forn 
hopeless  mjaticiam.  The  resul 
latter  is  an  optimism  equally  1 
equally  futile.  Wo  do  not  qnei 
fact  that  in  the  expression  "the 
happiness  to  the  greatest  numt 
announced  by  Priestley, and  after 
ably  developed  by  bia  eccentric 
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is  aa  wide  in  its  extant  and  as  varied  in 
its  diversity  as  the  range  of  human  tastes, 
and  as  there  are  some  grievances  which 
no  foresight  can  avert,  so  there  are  some 
enjoyments  of  which  no  turn  of  fortune 
can  deprive  as.  Every  man,  whatever 
may  be  his  station  in  life,  has  springe  of 
happiness  within  himself  which  flow  from 
unseen  sources  and  tend  to  unknown 
channel!. 

Hunt  quo*  currjculo  pulverem  Olympicum 
CoUagiaaa  jdvat;  roersque  fervidis 
Evinta  roria,  palmaque  nobilie 
Terrarum  Dominoa  e*ebil  ad  Deoa. 

Hunc,  ai  mobilium  turba  Quiriiium 
Certat  lergcminia  tollers  hoDoribui; 
Ulna,  ai  propria  condidit  homo 
Uuidqaid  de  Libjcis  varrilur  aroia. 


of  the 
in  the 

Manhood  either  looks  back  and  sighs  for 
the  forsaken  haunts — the  enlivening 
•ports — the  gay  companionships  which 
give  such  seat  to  [the  pursuits  of  youth, 
or  casts  an  anxious  glance  into  the  future 
towards  the  golden  dreams  of  ambition  or 
the  more  genial  pleasures  which  cluster 
around  the  domestic  fireside.  It  is  only 
when  the  corn  is  ripening  in  the  ear — 
when  the  summer  of  hope  is  past  and 
(he  harvest  of  life  is  near,  that  we  begin 
to  realise  the  truth  that  man's  chief  good 
lies  not  exclusively  as  has  been  asserted 
"is  the  mind  which  is  within  hint"  nor 
jet  "in  the  circumstances  which  are  with- 
out him,"  bat  in  that  happy  adaptation 
of  the  one  to  the  other  which  bears  as 
the  fruit  of  its  wise  contentment,  each 
in  its  respective  season,  the  tender  shoot — 
theopening  bud — the  downy  blossom  and 
the  yellow  grain  of  rational  enjoyment. 
"Positive  pleasure  we  cannot  always  ob- 
tain, and  positive  pain  we  often  can  not 
remove,"  said  the  great  English  moralist. 
Occasional  enjoyment  is  the  lot  of  some. 
Temporary  misery  is  often  the  fate  of 
others.    But  the  circle  of  our  pleasures 


AlUlicia  condition ibm 

Nunqqnni  dimiivoan,  nt  irebe  Cjprii 
Mvrtotim  pa  vidua  muta  aeeei  mare. 

Lnclenwm  leariis  floetibn*  AfKcum 
Hercator  nwtuens,  oiium  et  oppidi 

QuaaeM.  iudocilia  pauperism  pati. 

Eal  qui  nee  vereria  pocula  Masiici, 
Nee  partem  solido  damera  de  die 
Sparoii,  nunc  viridi  membra  anb  aroato 
Stratus,  nunc  ad  aqua;  lane  caput  aacne. 

Malta*  caalrn  juvnnl. 


-  Manet  sub  Jove  frigido 


Adopting  a  fixed  standard  as  the  only 
proper  test  of  happiness,  the  school  of 
modern  optimists  aim  to  bring  the  ave- 
rage of  human  enjoyment  up  to  that  ar- 
bitrary mark.  In  order  to  attain  that 
end  the  agencies  which  tend  to  foster  in- 
equality of  condition  among  mankind, 
must  of  course  first  be  removed.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  causes  which  produce 
that  inequality  are  of  a  threefold  charac- 
ter, corresponding  to  the  defective  organ- 
isation of  the  moral,  mental  and  physical 
faculties  of  mankind.  Theethical  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  consists  in  that  disposition 
of  man's  moral  nature  which  has  induced 
him,  under  every  possible  restraint,  un- 
der all  conceivable  circumstances,  to 
swerve  from  the  imaginary  line  of  abso- 
lute right,      The  mental  agency  which 
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operates  to  prevent  equality  among  men 
is  to  be  traced  to  that  law  of  nature  which 
enables  the  minds  of  some  to  act  with 
more  vigor  and  accuracy  than  those  of 
others — giving  to  the  former  an  element 
of  power  which  the  latter  do  not  possess. 
The  physical  obstacle  to  be  removed  is  to 
be  found  in  that  unequal  distribution  of 
power  which  makes  a  giant  of  one  and  a 
dwarf  of  another,  which  infuses  the  weak- 
ness of  an  infant  into  the  arm  of  one 
man  and  plants  the  strength  of  a  Hercu- 
les in  the  sinews  of  his  brother.    Now  it 
is  manifest  that  a  thorough  moral  reform 
would  operate  to  neutralize  the  evil  ef- 
fects which  result  from  this  inequality  of 
bodily  and  mental  strength.    The  supe- 
riority of  some  men  over  their  fellows  in 
these  rospects  only  gives  them  the  power 
to  use  their  advantage  to  the  detriment  of 
others.   It  is  the  defect  in  our  moral  orga- 
nization which  determines  them  to  abuse 
that  power.  If  this  defect  were  removed, 
each  individual  would,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  perfect  system  of  ethics,  exert 
himself  to  develop  his  faculties  to  their 
utmost  limit — tbe  inequality  would  be 
reduced  to  its  lowest  point,  and  the  spirit 
of  universal  charity  resulting  from  a  per- 
fect morality  would  supply  the  wants  of 
those  whose  natural  powers  were  too  fee- 
ble, under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  effect  that  object.   If,  with  Sir 
Thomas  More,  we  imagine  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  every  citizen  "  accounts  it 
piety  to  prefer  the  publio  good  to  one's 
private  concerns,  and  thinks  it  unjust  for 
a  man  to  seek  for  his  own  pleasure  by 
snatching  another  man's  pleasures  from 
him/'  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  a 
state  of  things,  if  it  did  not  result  in  per- 
fect happiness,  would  necessarily  lead  to 
the  removal  of  positive  suffering  for  the 
essentials  of  life.    To  attain  such  a  state 
of  morals  we  know  to  be  impracticable. 
Some  periods  may  approach  nearer  to  it 
than  others,  but  approximation  is  the  limit 
beyond  which  we  cannot  pass.    It  is  no 
part  of  our  present  enterprise  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety is  tending  in  that  direction.    It 
is  not  ours  to  determine  whether  the  de- 
velopment of  human  destiny  "turns  upon 
hinges  or  moves  upon  wheels."     Time 


alone  must  decide  whether  as  optimism 
asserts,  the  stream  of  progress  which 
flows  at  our  feet  is  ever  widening  its 
channel,  ever  increasing  its  volume  and 
is  yet  destined  by  the  refreshing  magic  of 
its  waters  to  call  forth  from  the  arid  de- 
serts and  parched  plains  of  the  earth,  the 
gorgeous  flowers  and  golden  fruits  of  a 
civilization  as  durable  as  it  is  perfect;  or 
whether,  as  we  are  almost  persuaded  to 
believe,  it  is  a  mere  shifting  current,  now 
bearing  upon  its  bosom  the  trophies  of 
commerce,  of  art  and  refinement  to  the 
shores  of    some  haughty  Rome — some 
polished  Athens — some  luxurious  Tyre, 
and  in  the  next  generation  of  its  flow— 
the  next  winding  of  its  course,  leaving 
its  palaces  deserted,  its  temples  desolate, 
and  its  sculptured  columns  the  crumb- 
ling monuments  of  a  glory  that  is  past. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  for  the 
present  at  least  these  dreams  are  hope- 
less, and  it  is  with  the  present  that  we 
have  to  deal.    The  attainment  of  such  a 
condition  of  morals  being  impracticable, 
how  then  is  this  subjection  of  the  weak 
to  the  strong  to  be  obviated  ?    How  is 
this    perpetual  grinding  of   the    upper 
upon  the  lower  strata  of  society  to  be 
prevented?    It  is  evident  that  the  effects 
resulting  from  the  unequal  distribution 
of  bodily  strength  among  men  may,  to 
some  extent,  be  mitigated  by  combina- 
tion.   A  given  number  of  men  of  feeble 
physical  developments  may,  by  a  judi- 
cious arrangement  of  their  time  and  in- 
dividual powers,  accomplish  more  than 
the  same  number  of  stronger  persons 
working  separately.    It  is  also  possible 
for  them  to  unite  in  forming  a  govern- 
ment to  protect  them  in  the  advantage 
which  they  acquire    by  this   supposed 
combination.   Indeed  the  tendency  of  mo- 
dern progress  seems  to  be  to  reduce  this 
inequality  of  physical  powers.     While  it 
can  never  be  entirely  destroyed,  improve- 
ments in  mechanical  arts  are  still  daily 
confining  it  to  closer  bounds.    The  exten- 
sion of  the  application  of  machinery  tends 
to  reduce  the  importance  of  superiority  in 
muscle  and  sinew,  and  consequently  to 
equalize  the  condition  of  men  in  that  re- 
spect.   A  different  principle  holds,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  mental  disparity  be- 
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enee  between  themselves  and  their  infe- 
riors. Now  since  no  means  can  be  dis- 
covered by  which  the  originating  cause 
of  this  inequality  can  be  removed,  reform 
must  obviously  confine  itself  to  a  mitiga- 
tion of  its  natural  effects.  One  thins  is 
certain,  that  the  physically  and  mentally 
weak  in  every  society  must  recede  and 
enjoy  some  portions  of  the  n  requisitions 
of  the  physically  and  mentally  strong,  or 
suffering,  famine,  starvation,  is  the  result. 
To  dispense  those  acquisitions,  experi- 
ence shows  that  we  can  rely  upon  neither 
public  nor  private  charity.  A  judicious 
liberality  may  do  much  good.  It  may 
relieve  much  suffering.  But  it  can  only 
mitigate,  without  removing  entirely  or 
even  approximately,  the  evil  to  be  reme- 
died. There  are  only  two  conceivable 
modes  by  which  the  end  in  view  can  be 
accomplished,  and  one  of  these  is  im- 
practicable. In  the  first  place  there  mast 
either  be  e  combination  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  weak  and  the  foolish  to 
take  by  physical  force  enough  of  the  ac- 
quisitions of  the  smaller  number  of  the  ac- 
tive and  the  sensible,  to  minister  to  their 
wants.  Or  in  the  second  place  the  only 
remaining  alternative  must  be  adopted, 
and  some  system  devised  by  which  it 
shall  become  the  interest  of  the  latter 
voluntarily  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  former. 

The  result  of  the  first  is  socialism  ;  the 
consequence  of  the  second  is  slavery. 
The  manner  of  Meeting  the  difficulty 
flrst  suggested  we  characterize  a*  imprac- 
ticable. The  love  of  acquisition  is  the 
natural  stimulus  to  exertion  implnnted  in 
the  human  bosom  without  which  men 
would  cease  to  exert  their  faculties  at  all. 
If  the  property  of  A.  is  to  be  taken  with- 
out compensation  to  gratify  B.'s  wants, 
it  is  manifest  that,  without  some  compul- 
sory process,  neither  A.  nor  B.  would  have 
the  slightest  motive  to  exercise  his 
energies.  Hence  it  is  that  socialism  has 
always  resulted  in  idleness,  idleness  in 
want,  want  in  starvation  and  death. 
The  efficacy  of  domestic  servitude  as  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  a  free  competition, 
has  been  too  clearly  and  ably  set  forth 
(in  a  recent  publication  from  a  Virginia 
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pen*)  to  need  a  word  of  additional  argu- 
ment from  us.  Under  its  patriarchal  pro- 
tection, the  wants  of  the  slave  have  the  per- 
petual guarantee  of  the  master's  interest  to 
ensure  their  being  supplied.  It  is  no  part 
of  our  present  undertaking  to  trace  the 
system  of  domestic  slavery  to  its  ultimate 
consequences.  To  those  of  our  readers  who 
hare  a  taste  for  such  investigation,  we 
beg  to  recommend  the  work  to  which  we 
have  just  referred.  While  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  author  in  many  of  the  opin- 
ions expressed,  the  critical  reader  cannot 
fail  to  discover  in  the  volume  the  rigid 
outlines  of  profound  thought  occasional- 
ly relieved  by  racy  humour  and  quaint 
illustration.  It  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  attempt  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  policy,  or  an  exposition  of  the 
blessings  of  Southern  Society.  Pubiio 
opinion  is  rapidly  advancing  to  conclu- 
sions which,  when  once  attained,  will 
amply  justify  the  hopes  of  its  most  san- 
guine champions,  the  confidence  of  its 
most  extravagant  eulogists.  In  execu- 
ting the  design  with  which  we  com- 
menced, it  has  been  our  effort  to  make  a 
distinct  classification  of  the  various  ob- 
stacles which  oppose  the  progress  and 
thwart  the  plans  of  religious  reform, 
to  give  a  running  sketch  of  the  most 
prominent  modes  which  have  been  adopt- 


ed to  obviate  the  difficulties  encountered, 
and  to  show  that  every  system  founded 
upon  fixed  and  arbitrary  rules,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  human  happiness,  has  origi- 
nated in  the  same  source,  pursued  the 
same  career,  and  terminated  in  the  same 
results.  The  errors  of  Stoicism,  and  the 
fallacies  of  Benthamism,  have  a  common 
origin.  Both  have  attempted  to  make 
that  absolute  and  fixed  which  by  the 
very  conditions  of  our  nature  is  relative 
and  changeable.  Philanthropy,  after  fol- 
lowing the  unvarying  circle  "  of  tempora- 
ry expedients  and  occasional  arguments," 
returns  at  last  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
utter  insignificance  of  that  portion  of  hu- 
man suffering  which  "laws  or  kings  can 
cause  or  cure/'  Perfect  happiness  is  as 
rare  as  total  wretchedness.  Severe  af- 
flictions are  generally  transitory  in  their 
effects,  and  lasting  misfortunes  are  not 
apt  to  be  real.  It  was  the  conclusion  of 
a  ripe  experience  and  a  wise  philosophy 
which  proclaimed  that  the  providence  of 
God  has  established  such  an  order  in  the 
world,  that  of  all  which  belongs  to  us,  the 
least  valuable  parts  alone  can  fall  under 
the  will  of  others.  Whatever  is  best  ti 
safest — lies  most  out  of  the  reach  of  hu- 
man power— cannot  be  given  or  taken 
away. 


WEEP  NOT  FOR  ME. 


BY  If.  LL.  W.   H. 


Weep  not  for  me  beloved,  when  I  am  lying, 
In  the  cold  bosom  of  the  quiet  earth, 

Nor  weep  thou  now,  that  one  by  one  are  dying 
The  fiery  passions  which  with  me  had  birth. 

Weep  not  that  youth's  gay  garland  all  is  withered, 

Its  green  leaves  sere— 
Nor  that  the  golden  lyre  of  hope  is  shivered, 

To  me  so  dear. 

It  little  recks  how  soon  the  strife  is  ended, 

The  conflict  done. 
And  less  how  much  of  bitterness  is  blended 

With  victory  won. 
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tie  its  literary  culture  and  achievements  in 
g-  arts  and  arras,  reflected  upon  the  dark 
tb  back-ground  of  the  ago  before  Luther  and 
h,  the  ckiartx>»curo  of  the  age  of  Cbnrle- 
□f  magne — the  strongly  drawn  portraitures 
ur  of  Peter,  Frederick  and  Napoleon,  and 
at  the  survey  of  English  politics  under  the 
at  elder  Pitt, — but  we  are  at  no  loss  to  say 
ng  which  portion  most  affected  us,  it  was 
he  the  splendid  apotheosis  of  virtue,  the  tri- 
in  butc  to  the  Christian  graces  which  set  off 
d,  and  mellowed  down  the  austere  grandeur 
of  of  Washington's  character ;  this  it  was 
.re  which  gave  to  the  oration  itself  its  crown- 
ak  ing  glory  and  betrayed  in  the  orator  a 
ng  purpose  beyond  that  of  winning  a  tran- 
im  stent  applause,  beyond  even  that  of  re- 
in- awakening  a  dormant  patriotism,  the  por- 
cy  pose  of  doing  moral  good, 
■j.  A  scholar,  deeply  imbued  with  the  lit- 
er erature  of  all  climes  and  countries,  long 
ip-  associated  with  lettors  in  the  United 
In-  States  and  accustomed  to  the  labours 
he  of  the  closet,  Mr.  Everett  has  given  us  in 
he  the  Oration  on  Washington  the  finest  of 
re-  all  his  writings.  Cunningly  finished  in 
lo-  its  details,  noble  in  the  whole,  rounded 
on  and  perfect  as  the  buckler  of  Achilles. 
we  Like  some  antique  procession  on  the  pedi- 
ra-  ment  of  a  marble  temple,  the  latest 
its  figures  point  to  those  who  bavc  gone  he- 
's ;  fore,  all  are  graceful,  and  together  make 
ur  up  a  frieze  for  the  lasting  admiration  of 
na  mankind. 

4t,  From  the  ladies  of  the  Central  Com- 
>ne  mittee  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association 
±e  we  hear  that  Mr.  Everett  has  devoted  this 
pie  Oration  to  their  patriotic  cause,  and  will 
;he  deliver  it  at  various  cities  in  the  Union 
es,  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
;ht  Mount  Vernon.  The  ladies  fee!  that  he 
has  thereby  ensured  their  success  and 
nt,  entitled  himsolf  to  their  deepest  grati- 
i  of  tude.  We  may  add  that  the  passage  of 
>ur  the  bill  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
us ginia  incorporating  the  Mount  Vernon 
f  of  Association  imparts  to  this  body  a  vital!- 
ith  ty  it  did  not  previously  possess. 
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Our  correspondent,  who  writes  with 
such  force,  perspicuity  and  profound 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  of  "  The  Uni- 
versity; its  Character  and  Wants," 
speaks  of  the  great  modern  historian  of 
England  as  "the  sceptical  Macaulay." 
The  opinion,  we  believe,  is  prevalent  that 
Macaulay's  views  of  religion  are,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  colored  by  the  pre- 
vailing infidelity  of  the  times,  and  yet 
we  know  not  upon  what  grounds  this 
opinion  is  based.  One  of  the  most  pow- 
erful vindications  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem ever  presented  in  so  compact  a  form, 
occur  to  us,  in  his  Essays,  which  may 
also  be  taken  as  a  fine  specimen  of  his 
style.  Speaking  of  the  policy  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  regard  to  tole- 
ration and  a  censorship  of  the  press,  he 
says — 

We  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  fear  of 
misrepresentation  from  expressing   our 
hearty  approbation  of  the  mild,  wise  and 
eminently  Christian  manner,  in  which 
the  church  and  the  government  have  late- 
ly acted  with  respect  to  blasphemous 
publications.     We  praise  them  for  not 
naving  thought  it  necessary  to  encircle  a 
religion  pure,  merciful,  ana  philosophical 
— a  religion,  to  the  evidences  of  which  the 
highest  intellects  have  yielded — with  the 
defence*  of  a  false  and  bloody  supersti- 
tion.   The  ark  of  God  was  never  taken 
till  it  was  surrounded  by  the  arms  of 
earthly  defenders.    In  captivity,  its  sanc- 
tity was  sufficient  to  vindicate  it  from  in- 
sult, and  to  lay  the  hostile  fiend  prostrate 
on  the  threshold  of  his  own  temple.  The 
real  security  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found 
in  its  benevolent  morality,  in  its  exquisite 
adaptation  to  the  human  heart,  in  the  fa- 
cility with  which  its  scheme  accommodates 
itself  to  the  capacity  of  every  human  in- 
tellect, in  the  consolation  which  it  bears  to 
the  house  of  mourning,  in  the  light  with 
which  it  brightens  tJie  great  mystery  of  the 
grave.    To  such  a  system  it  can  bring  no 
addition  of  dignity  or  of  strength,  that 
it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  law. 
It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  left  to  rely 
on  the  force  of  its  own  evidences,  and  the 
attractions  of  its  own  beauty.    Its  sub- 
lime theology  confounded   the   Grecian 
schools  in  the  fair  conflict  of  reason  with 
reason.    The  bravest  and  wisest  of  the 
Caesars  found  their  arms  and  their  policy 
unavailing,  when  opposed  to  the  weapons 
that  were  not  carnal,  and  the  kingdom 
that  was  not  of  this  world.    The  victory 


which  Porphyry  and  Diocletian  failed  to 
gain  is  not,  to  all  appearance,  reserved 
tor  any  of  those  who  nave  in  this  agt  di- 
rected their  attacks  against  the  latt  re- 
strain t  of  the  powerful,  and  the  last  hope 
of  the  wretched.  The  whole  history  of 
the  Christian  religion  shows,  that  she  is 
in  far  greater  danger  of  being  corrupted 
by  the  alliance  of  power,  than  of  being 
crushed  by  its  opposition.  Those  who 
thrust  temporal  sovereignty  upon  her, 
treat  her  as  their  prototypes  treated  her 
author.  They  bow  the  knee,  and  spit 
upon  her ;  they  cry  Hail !  and  smite  her 
on  the  cheek ;  they  put  a  sceptre  into 
her  hand,  but  it  is  a  fragile  reed ;  they 
crown  her,  but  it  is  with  thorns ;  they 
cover  with  purple  the  wounds  which  their 
own  hands  have  inflicted  on  her ;  and  in- 
scribe magnificent  titles  over  the  cross  on 
which  they  have  fixed  her  to  perish  in 
ignominy  and  pain. 


As  pertinent  to  the  spirited  defence  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  given  in  preceding  pages 
of  our  present  number,  from  the  graceful 
pen  of  a  contributor  who  unites  to  an 
elegant  taste  in  letters  something  of  the 
perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum,  we  clip 
from  a  brief  report  of  a  lecture  recently 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  Rufus  Choate  on 
"The  Last  Days  of  Samuel  Rogers,"  the 
following  eloquent  passages — 

"But  it  was  not  of  the  poet  Rogers  he 
particularly  designed  to  speak.  He  was 
one  of  that  billiant  eircle  of  British  poeti- 
cal genius  which  embraced  Byron,  Scott, 
and  Wordsworth,  and,  in  a  subordinate 
sphere,  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  Campbell, 
Shelley,  Rogers,  and  Moore.  Of  that 
bright  circle  Rogers  was  one ;  be  that  his 

glory ! These  now  all 

are  dead.  Let  our  theme  be,  said  Mr. 
Choate,  our  obligations  to  them  as  read- 
ers when  we  were  young.  There  were 
many  there  whose  first  acquaintance 
with  literature  commenced  when  the 
works  of  Bulwer  and  Dickens  had  begun 
to  take  the  place  of  those  of  Scott ;  so 
much  the  worse  for  them. 


Of  all  these  bright  names,  who  should  we 
say  we  love  best  ?  Each  would  have  his 
preferences,  and  each  would  change  from 
time  to  time ;  but  do  I  deceive  myself, 
said  Mr.  Choate,  if  I  suppose  that  if  the 
collective  voice  of  all  that  speak  the 
English  tongue  were  taken,  we  should 
vote  the  laurel  by  a  two-third  vote  to 


1856.]  EdUor'i 

Walter  Scott  T    ILond  applause.]    Mr. 
Choate  then  criticised  in  severe  terms 
tha  remark  of  Carlyle,  when  speaking  of 
the   writings   of   Scott,   "that  the  sick         We  miss  the.  from  our  horns,  dear  one, 
heart  will   find   no   heating  there ;   the  "e  mi»  ihee  from  thy  place, 

--      -  -  -  Oh  !  life  will  be  so  dark  without 

The  sunshine  of  thy  fees. 

When  sura  begin  lo  bum. 
We  linger  in  our  cottage  porch 

To  look  lor  thy  reium, 
But  vainly  for  Iby  coming  step 

We  list  through  all  tbe  hours, 
We  nnly  hear  ihc  wind'i  low  voice 

Around  tbe  folding  Bowers, 
And  the  dark  river's  solemn  hymn 
Sweeping  among  the  wood-tends  dim. 

The  bird  we  loved  is  tinging  yer, 

Abote  our  collage  door, 
I  weep  to  bear  it  singing  now. 

Since  heard  by  thee  no  more. 
The  aunshiue,  and  the  trembling  leaves, 

The  blue  o'erarchiug  sky, 
The  muaic  of  the  wandering  winda 

That  float  in  whispers  by — 
All  speak  in  lender  tones  to  me 
Of  lira's  departed  hours  snd  thee. 

I  do  Dot  ses  thee  now,  dear  one, 
I  do  not  see  thee  now, 

But  ever,  when  the  evening  braeie 
Steal!  o'er  my  lifted  brow, 

I  hear  thy  voice  upon  my  esr 

I  hear  thy  words  of  tenderness, 
That  I  have  heard  so  oft, 

And  on  my  wounded  spirit  falls 
A  blessing  from  above, 

That  whispers,  though  thy  lift  it  o  sr, 
We  have  not  lost  thy  love. 

Ah.  no!  thy  heart,  in  death  grown  cold, 

Still  loves  us  with  e  love  untold. 

No  need  of  fame's  proud  voice  for  thee. 

No  need  of  earthly  fame, 
Thou  art  enshrined  in  our  food  hsarls. 

And  that  ia  all  the  mime. 
And  full  of  faith,  and  trust  and  hops, 

Ws  tread  lifs'a  troubled  sea. 
Till  lbs  last  ihrobbing  wave  of  time 

Shall  bear  our  aouls  to  thee. 
To  thee:  Oh!  it  will  be  ao  tweet. 

With  all  our  sins  forgiven. 
To  mingle  with  our  loved  and  lost 

In  our  bright  home  in  heaven, 
And  spend  with  all  the  blest  above, 
An  endless  life  of  perfect  love. 

Matilda  £.  Shilbt. 
Grape  Hill,  Nelson,  Va. 
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Letters  from  the  United  State*,  Cuba  and 
Canada.  By  the  How.  Amelia  M.  Murray. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.,  321  Broad- 
way, 1856.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main 
Stieet. 

The  work  of  an  amiable  and  cultivated  wo- 
man, which  contains  to  much  that  ia  true  con- 
cerning society  in  America  and  especially  in 
the  Southern  States,  that  we  could  wish  it  were 
not  so  full  of  blunders  in  matters  offset,  where- 
by its  effect  is  somewhat  marred.    There  is 
also  a  botanical  learning  constantly  peeping 
out,  that,  unlike  "a  violet  by  a  mossy  stone," 
does  not  please  us,  and  makes  us  fear  that,  with 
Wordsworth's  seeker  after  stamens,  she  would 
botanize  on  the  most   hallowed   spots  in  the 
world.    Thus,  when  the  Hon.  Miss   Murray 
tells  us  that  the  Pulaeki  House  in  Savannah 
was  called  after  the  steamer  of  that  name  which 
was  lost,  and  that  the  Visitors  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Virginia  are  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  when  she  talks  of  the 
Piymphaa  odorata,  the  Gelucinum  tempervi- 
rens  and  the  Tillandeia  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Mount  Auburn  and  Bona  venture,  we  begin  to 
entertain  a  cruel  suspicion  that  the  good  lady 
has  not  taken  pains  to  inform  herself  concerning 
American  affairs,  or  that  her  taste  for  botany  so 
overrides  all  things  else  that  she  looks  upon  our 
country  only  as  a  little  parterre  in  the  great 
garden  of  the  globe  in  which  to  seek  for  new 
specimens.    But  Miss  Murray,  though  always 
looking  out  for  a  flower  with  a  long  name  and 
occasionally  falling  into  some  amusing  mistake 
about  our  institutions,   is   a  person  of  very 
acute  social  observations  and  her  opinions  upon 
slavery,  the  result  of  a  careful  examination  of 
it  in  its  practical  workings,  are  of  a  sort  to  show 
that  she  can  discard  early  prejudices  in  study- 
ing a  complicated  and  delicate  question.    In 
Englaud,  where  the  high  character  of  the  lady 
is  known,  her  volume  must  do  good  in  correct- 
ing   the    false    views    which    the    superficial 
works  of  former  tourists  have  caused  to  prevail 
touching  our  Southern  civilization. 


The  Old  Dominion;  or  The  Southampton 
Mateaere.  A  Novel.  By  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Esq.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Pub- 
lishers. 1856.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main 
Street 

Mr.  James  appears  in  this  work  upon  new 
ground  and  has  to  deal  with  personages  that  have 
never  entered  into  any  of  his  previous  works  of 


fiction.    The  incident  on  which  the  story  hioges 
is  a  painfully  tragic  one,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  habits  and  nature  of  the  negro  slave:— 
this  supplies  the  novelist  with  material  foraitir* 
ring  narrative  and  nice  delineation  of  character. 
Mr.  James  has  managed  the  delicate  matter  of 
slavery  as  a  social  institution  with  considerable 
skill,  though  we  think  he  has  somewhat  over- 
drawn the  hero  of  the  rebellion— Nat  Turner— 
and  has  not    entirely    caught  the   modes  of 
thought  and  manner  of  speaking  of  the  black 
race.    The  love  story,  interwoven  with  the  Mr- 
ration,  seems  to  us  somewhat  cold  and  artificial, 
and  lacks  the  passion  and  naturalness  of  bis 
earlier  novels,  while    the    style    occasionally 
falls  greatly  below  that  animated  flow  of  lan- 
guage which  distinguished  the  author  of  Henri 
Uuatre.    In  dealing  with  the  white  race  in  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  James  has  not  done  complete  jus- 
tice to  our  native  population.    We  do  not  ob- 
ject to  his  friendly  satire  upon  the  want  of  re- 
finement at  roadside  inns,  nor  to  the  dialogue 
frequently  lapsing  into  coarseness,  nor  to  the 
general  air  of  unthrift  of  our  County  Court 
Houses,  but  in  his  kindly-meant  descriptions  of 
the  interiors  of  plantation  mansions,  it  strikes 
us  he  has  not  giveu  a  sufficiently  high  tone  to 
the  social  life  there  presented.    However,  there 
are  very  many  scenes  in  the  book  that  will  be 
recognized  as  singularly  truthful,  and  we  trust 
he   will  push  his  labours  in  the  rich  field  of 
Virginia  history  yet  farther. 


The  Cyclopedia  of  Biography  }u*t  published 
by  the  Appletons  is  a  work  of  decided  excel- 
lence and  value,  and  supplies  a  want  greatly 
felt  in  the  United  States.  The  name  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  on  the  title  page  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  authentic  character  of  the  con- 
tents, at  least  so  far  as  the  American  names  are 
concerned,  for  the  volume  being  based  upon  an 
English  Biographical  work  executed  by  various 
hands,  some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the 
predilections  of  the  writers  in  the  case  of  per- 
sonages connected  with  English  literature  and 
politics.  Happily  the  initials  appended  ti»  the 
foreign  articles,  by  making  us  acquainted  with 
their  authorship,  also  to  some  extent  qualify  us 
to  judge  how  far  they  may  be  relied  on  : — thus 
when  the  absurd  eulogy  of  Marlborough  is 
know  n  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Alison  it  loses  the 
greater  part  of  its  capacity  to  mislead.  The 
Cyclopedia  is,  however,  compact  of  valuable 
information  and  is  published  in  a  beautiful  vol- 
ume, profusely  illustrated  with  wood  cats .  Mr. 
Morris  has  it  for  sale. 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTEE  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


RICHMOND,  MAT,  1856. 


SCHAMYL,  THE  WARRIOR  AND  PROPHET  OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 


Everybody  who  has  heard  much  of 
anything  has  surely  heard  something  of 
Schamyl,  the  Warrior  and  Prophet  of 
the  Caucasus.    Almost   every   steamer 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  brings 
as  some  vague  intelligence  concerning 
the  operations  of  this  character.    We 
hear  to  day  that  he  has  descended  from 
hie  mountain    fastnesses,    fallen   upon 
some  unsuspecting  Russian  General,  de- 
feated him  and  annihilated  his  forces ; 
and  again,  in  a  few  days,  we  hear  that  his 
secret  fortifications  hare  been  penetrated, 
his  country  desolated,  and  he  himself 
slain.    Indeed  so  many  contradictory  re- 
ports and   queer    tales    are    circulated 
about  the  miraculous  adventures  of  this 
man,  that  many  are  inclined  to  regard 
him  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  modern 
Hercules  or  Theseus, — as  a  person  whose 
existence  is  unreal,  and   who  is  only 
supported  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  being 
marveled  at   by  the   marvellous.    But 
this  is  carrying  one's  doubts  quite  too 
far.    Productions  have  emanated  from 
the  Russian  capital  certifying  his  actual 
existence,  and  books  have  been  written 
upon  his  adventures  by  the  unfanciful 
and  laborious  German.      Schamyl   un- 
doubtedly U,  or  very  lately  has  been,  and 
to  somewhat  gratify  curiosity  concerning 
him,  and  let  people  know  more  of  him 
than  they  do  know,  I  will  sum  up  the  in- 
cidents I  have  read,  sift  them,  and  shape 
them  into  a  kind  of  memoir.    But  let  me 
first  do  away  with  all  expectation  which 
the  reader  may  entertain  of  finding  in 
these  pages  the  history  of  a  man  equal  to 
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Washington  or  Cato  of  Utica,  or  in  any 
manner  much  worthy  their  affectionate 
regard.  Schamyl  is  but  a  religious 
fanatic,  and  one  of  the  deepest  tinge  of 
fanaticism.  His  efforts  to  release  his 
countrymen  from  the  thrall  of  Russia, 
have  resulted  not  so  much  from  a  love  of 
liberty  as  from  a  wish  to  propagate  his 
abominable  faith,  and  reign  supreme 
over  those  who  entertain  it.  By  his 
mysterious  conduct,  followed  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  this  end,  he  has  in- 
'  stilled  into  the  heafts  of  his  followers  a 
fanaticism  equal  to  his  own ;  and  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  fighting  for  the  ex- 
tension of  their  personal  liberty  when 
the  bondage  under  which  Schamyl  holds 
them  is  far  severer  than  any  exercised 
over  his  people  by  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Russian.  But  all  people  are  sensitive  in 
regard  to  their  religion, — nothing  having 
a  greater  tendency  to  promote  fanaticism 
than  efforts  by  another  people,  holding  a 
different  faith,  to  suppress  it ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  unusual  manner  of  Scha- 
myl's  life,  and  the  abominable  crimes  of 
which  he  has  been  guilty,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  consistency,  he  might  stand  before 
the  world  an  example  of  patriotism  and 
courage. 

The  country  in  which  Schamyl  has  his 
sphere  of  operation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Southern  portion  of  the  Russian  domin- 
ions very  near  the  place  which,  a  short 
time  ago,  concentrated  the  attention  of  the 
world.  The  lofty  chain  of  the  Caucasus 
runs  and  spreads  itself  through  his  do- 
mains, forming  a  country  which,  for  the 
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wildness  and  sublimity  of  its  scenery,  is 
not  surpassed,  if  indeed  equalled,  by  any 
other  on  the  globe.  Every  variety  of  cli- 
mate may  be  found  therein.  Below  in  the 
valleys  blossom  the  fruits  of  the  Tropics;  on 
the  elevated  grounds  whisper  the  pleasant 
airs  of  the  Temperate*,  and  on  the  lofty 
summits  of  the  mountains  the  cheerless 
Frigid  asserts  his  eternal  reign.  The 
character  of  the  people  is  well  fitted  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  they  inhabit. 
Wild  and  romantic,  their  conversation 
breathes  the  very  essence  of  poetry,  agile 
as  the  beautiful  gazelle  of  their  moun- 
tains, they  leap  from  crag  to  crag,  bound 
over  the  hills,  and  apparently  lead  a 
life  of  felicity.  They  carefully  avoid  as- 
sociation with  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, and,  of  course,  the  refinements  of 
civilization  have  never  been  introduced 
among  them.  They  are  emphatically  the 
children  of  nature,  having  no  trace  of 
art  about  them,  and  those  who  are  curi- 
ous to  consider  nature  in  its  original, 
have  here  a  fine  example  for  inspection. 
The  men  are  tall,  handsome  and  muscu- 
lar, and,  conscious  of  their  superiority  of 
form  over  any  other  people  they  have  met 
with,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have 
an  uncommon  propensity  to  court  the 
dangers  of  war.  Their  eyes  show  plain- 
ly that  envious  combination  of  good  and 
bad  qualities,  which  has  ever  marked 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  races.  There 
is  said  to  be,  in  general,  a  frankness  in 
their  expression  well  calculated  to  win  the 
admiration  of  the  beholder ;  but  at  times 
a  dark  mysterious  scowl  broods  over 
their  features,  revealing  the  operations  of 
their  troubled  spirits.  To  those  whom 
they  love,  they  are  the  truest  of  friends ; 
but  to  their  enemies  they  are  relentless 
and  cruel  to  the  last  degree.  No  scene, 
however  pitiable,  and  no  prayer,  however 
appealing  it  may  be,  if  it  come  from 
those  whom  they  regard  not,  can  have 
the  least  effect  upon  their  determined 
hearts.  In  their  battles,  they  never  give 
quarter  to  a  fallen  foe,  but  the  knife  is 
sure  to  complete  what  the  bullet  has 
begun. 

But  the  Caucasian  women  are  the  most 
interesting  creatures  of  this  interesting 
race.    They  are  not  only  extremely  beau- 


tiful, but  have  the  still  loftier  recommen- 
dation of  possessing  the  most  amiable 
qualities  that  women  can  be  blessed  with. 
In  proportion  as  the  men  are  fierce  and 
warlike,  so  are  they  gentle  and  retiring, 
and  as  this  is  the  universal  disposition  of 
of  the* country,  it  is   difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  any  people  can  possess  better 
elements  of  happiness.    The  severe  man 
does  not  love  a  woman  of  his  own  na- 
ture,—one  who  will  deal  him  out  argu- 
mentative lectures,  or  regale  him  with 
the  monotony  of  his  own  imaginations ; 
but  in  his  leisure  moments  he  retires  to 
the  frivolous  and  the  gay,  whose  thoughts 
running  in  a  different  channel  from  his 
own,  give  the  zest  of  variety  to  his  life. 
So  the  stern  warrior,  when  he  has  left 
the  fields  of  strife  and  death,  retires  to 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  or,  if  he  does 
not  possess  one,  to  the  gentle  blandish- 
ments of  expecting  love.   The  Circassian 
warrior  glories  in  the  effeminate  qualities 
of  his  companion,  and  she  in    return 
fondly    adores    his    daring    manliness. 
While  he  is  off  in  his  wars,  she  awaits 
him, — making  the  beautiful  valleys  of 
Ciroassia  vocal  with  the  songs  of  her  hap- 
piness, or   repeating   to    her   youthful 
progeny  the  history  of  the  holy  Mahomet, 
or  instructing  them  in  the  mandates  of 
Allah.    Gentle  and  delicate  as  they  are, 
they  do  not  scorn  at  times'  to  hold  in 
their  own  hands  the  instruments  of  agri- 
culture.   They    tend   the    vine,    which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  valleys,  and 
gather  the  biennial  yield  of  the  fig-tree ; 
but  to  man  are  left  the  heavier  labors  of 
the  field. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  with  all 
this,  that  the  Circassian  ladies  are  entire- 
ly free  from  the  faults  of  their  sex.  Hu- 
man nature  is  very  much  alike  through- 
out the  world ;  and  the  maidens  of  Cir- 
cassia  have  the  same  ambitious  disposi- 
tion which  so  particularly  distinguishes 
the  women  of  every  other  country.  They 
have  the  loftiest  admiration  for  the  glow 
of  rank;  they  are  ever  aspiring;  and 
unless  they  can  gratify  this  ambition  by 
a  connection  with  the  grandees  of  their 
own  country,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  transported  to 
Turkey  and  sold  to  the  Sultan  and  his 
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nobility.  This  is  the  blackest  stain 
upon  the  Circassian  character.  Large 
numbers  of  these  beautiful  young  crea- 
tures are  borne  away  every  year  in  Tur- 
kish vessels,  with  the  sanction  and  even 
encouragement  of  Schamyl  himself.  He 
does  not  object  to  it,  it  appears,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  source  of  some  little 
revenue  to  his  government  Quite  a 
heavy  per-cent  is  demanded  on  the  price 
of  every  young  lady,  and  as  they  are  ex- 
cessively pretty,  and  their  purchasers 
wealthy,  the  inducement  may  be  tempt- 
ing to  such  a  government  as  Schamyl's. 
The  prospect  of  becoming  one  among  the  , 
numerous  wives  of  the  Sultan  or  his  aris- 
tocracy, is  actually  enchanting  to  the 
young  women,  and  they  look  forward  to 
this  with  the  fondest  anticipation.  They 
sing  songs'  descriptive  of  the  felicities 
they  expect  to  enjoy  when  borne  away 
from  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  securely 
locked  in  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio.  Poor 
deluded  creatures!  it  is  probable  they 
weep  with  equal  bitterness  of  soul  when 
they  have  found  out  their  mistake. 

This  is  a  singular  custom  to  be  allowed 
by  a  people  of  so  much  spirit  as  the  Cir- 
cassians are  represented  to  be,  and  it  can 
only  be  referred  to  the  love  of  money  to 
which  these  people  are  greatly,  though 
inconsistently,  given.  Since  they  were 
incorporated  into  his  dominions  by  Peter 
the  Great,  many  of  the  Russian  Emperors 
have  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  check 
this  traffic ;  but  the  plan  pursued  by  the 
late  Emperor  Nicholas  may  finally  prove 
availing.  He  decreed  that  no  Circassian 
shall  leave  his,  or  her,  country,  without 
having  a  passport  from  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment, and  the  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  Turkey  is  filled  with  a  people  who, 
owing  no  allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  are 
clamorous,  as  the  young  Circassians  are, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  liber- 
ty. This  has  been  a  prominent  cause  of 
the  war  which  is  now  raging,  and  conse- 
quently England  and  France,  in  espou- 
sing their  cause,  are  fighting  to  sustain 
the  Sultan  and  his  aristocracy  in  the 
gratification  of  their  abominable  passions. 
They  will  hardly  be  successful:  Russia 
must  finally  come  out  of  the  war  with 
the  glory  of  having  blotted  from  the  map 


of  nations  the  most  infamously  degraded 
power  that  ever  existed,  and  having  put 
a  stop  to  a  traffio  in  white  flesh  for  the 
most  ungodly  purposes. 

The  Circassians  do  not  live  entirely 
upon  the  mere  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  soil.  Although  the  chief  part  of 
their  time  is  given  to  the  improvement  of 
their  military  genius,  and  to  the  ceremo- 
nies of  their  religion,  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  not  entirely  neglected.  Con- 
siderable care  is  bestowed  upon  the  rais- 
ing of  corn,  wheat,  and  grasses,  and 
every  Pschi,  or  chief  of  a  clan,  has  his 
own  flock  of  sheep,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  horses  to  furnish  the  warriors  who 
are  to  fight  under  his  direction!.  They 
also  have  considerable  repute  for  the 
manufacture  of  ooats-of-mail. 

Having  premised  this  much  as  to  the 
characterAof  the  people  and  the  nature  of 
the  country  of  Schamyl,  I  will  now  enter 
upon  what  more  immediately  concerns 
us.  As  was  incidentally  said  before,  Peter 
the  Great  was  the  first  one  who  brought 
the  Circassian  country  under  the  Russian 
Government.  It  was  done  by  force  of 
arms,  and  by  force  of  arms  can  it  only 
be  retained  as  a  possession  of  his  succes- 
sors. Instead  of  being  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  Cxars,  it  has  ever  been  a 
thorn  in  their  side.  The  nature  of  the 
country  almost  precludes  the  possibility 
of  an  entire  subjection  of  the  people. 
Nominally  a  subject  of  the  great  Au- 
tocrat, the  Circassian  serves  nobody 
save  Allah  and  his  prophet,  and  no  Rus- 
sian army  has  ever  been  able  to  bring 
them  to  a  permanent  allegiance.  .  Large 
armies  are  continually  being  sent  to  the 
Caucasus,  led  by  the  bravest  and  most 
skilful  generals,  but  those  whom  the 
bullet  spares  are  left  a  prey  to  fevers  and 
the  climate,  so  'that  entirely  new  forces 
are  required  every  three  years.  Indeed 
if  it  were  depending  upon  a  question  of 
true  policy,  Russia  might  \ye  happy  to 
divest  herself  of  the  incumbrance  of 
these  possessions. 

Schamyl  was  born  about  the  year  1797, 
but  of  the  names,  character  and  position 
of  his  father  and  mother,  it  is  altogether 
idle  to  inquire.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  are  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
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oommonalty,  and  Schamyl  owes  his  posi- 
tion to  his  talents  rather  than  his  high 
birth.    His  youth  was  passed  in  pretty 
much  the  same  manner  with  the  rest  of 
the  young  men  of  his  tribe,  but  he  was 
early  noted  as  being  one  of  the  most 
skillful  athletes  of  Ciroassia,  and  if  it 
ever  happened  by  rare  ohanee  that  he 
was  outdone  by  any  of  his  companions  in 
their  exercises,  he  would  shut  himself  up 
for  days  and  enjoy  alone  his  unpleasant 
reflections.    It  must  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  these  mortifications  only  gave 
greater  energy  to  his  next  attempt,  for, 
old  as  he  is,  he  has  the  reputation  of 
being  at  present  unsurpassed  in  agility. 
He  is  represented  as  having  been,  in  his 
youthful  days,  exceedingly  cautious  and 
unconfiding, — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
only  one  man  of  all  this  Circassian  race 
was  ever  honored  with  his  confidence. 
This  was  Dschelal  Eddin   who, .  being 
somewhat  of  a  scholar,  soon  initiated  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  Arabian  philoso- 
phy, and  gave  him  the  prefoundest  rever- 
ence for  the  Alcoran.     This  is  probably 
the  only  book  with  which  the  "Second 
Prophet  of  God "  is  acquainted,  and  as 
he  is  said  to  be  somewhat  of  a  literary 
disposition,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that 
he  knows  every  word  in  it   Than  a  mere 
idea  of  the  ways  of  Schamyl's  youth,  we 
can  gather  nothing,  for  he  does  not  enter 
upon  the  stage  as  an  individual  of  noto- 
riety until  1832,  when  he  was  about  35 
years  of  age.    The  years  that  intervened 
between   his    youth   and   that  period, 
were   probably  spent  in  maturing  the 
plans  which  he  afterwards  so  steadily 
followed,  for  uniting  upon  himself  the 
reverence  due  the  Prophet,  and  the  obe- 
dience due  the  sovereign  of  his  people. 
This  seems  to  have  been  an  ambition 
early  planted  in  his  bosom,  and  eagerly 
clung  to,  for  in  after  years,  when  enga- 
ged in  his  career  after  the  dignity,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  commit  the  most  un- 
scrupulous acts  to  attain  it.    At  this 
time,  1832,  Khasi  Mollah,  who  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  parts,  was 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Circassians.    He 
rejected  the  Russian  rule,  and  the  Czar's 
armies  were  now  advancing  upon  him 
under  the   command  of  General   Yon 


Rosen.    He  retired  with  a  few  of  his 
Murids  to  the  small  fortified  aoul  or 
town  of  Himri,  and  there   awaited  an 
assault  from  the  Russians.    But  these 
cautious  individuals,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  bravery  of  the  Circassians, 
especially  when  defended  by  stone  walls, 
first  brought  their  artillery  to  bear  upon 
their  fortifications,  and  did  not  attempt 
an  assault  until  not  one  stone  was  stand- 
ing upon  another.    Most  of  the  Murids 
were    crushed    under    the   ruins,  but 
Khasi  Mollah,  with  the  small  remainder, 
stood  fighting  to'  the  last.    The  Russians 
charged;  Khasi  Mollah  wasbayonetted 
and  slain,  and  after  the  melee  was  over, 
Schamyl  was  found  bleeding  and  rest- 
ing, as  dead,  beside  him.    The  body  of 
the  chieftain  was  borne  away,  but  in  some 
miraculous  manner   Schamyl  suddenly 
disappeared  through  the  Russian  ranks. 
From  this  day  dates  the  notoriety  and 
begin  the  adventures  of  Schamyl.    As 
he  was  the  only  one  of  the  warriors  in 
the  battle  who  was  saved,  the  Circassians 
believed  that  his  escape  was  effected  by 
the  direct  interference  of  Allah,  and  the 
singular  deportment  he  observed  when- 
ever the  subject  was  mentioned  in  his 
presence,  served  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  belief.    The  people  called  aloud  for 
for  his  promotion,  and  he  was  according- 
ly  made    lieutenant  of  Hamsad  Bey, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Government    As 
this  man  possessed  neither  the  military 
genius,  nor  the  religious  zeal  of  his  pre- 
decessor, he  soon  lost  the  regard  of  his 
subjects,  and  some  acts  of  sacrilege  and 
tyranny   which  he  committed,  excited 
many  of  them  to  open  rebellion.    Scha- 
myl, however,  firmly  stood  by  him,  and 
marched  with  him  against  Pacha  Bike, 
who  in  her  zeal  to  cause  the  overthrow 
of  Hamsad,  called  upon  the  Russians  for 
assistance,  and  induced  to  her  banners 
many  of  Pschis  of  Abasia,  one  of  the  Cir- 
cassian dependencies.    Hamsad  treach- 
erously seized  two  of  her  sons  and  mur- 
dered thorn,  and  Boon  after  entered  the 
town  of  Chunsach  aud  dispatched  the 
Khaness  herself. 

This  act  of  cruelty  brought  upofi  him 
the  conspirators  in  formidable  masses. 
He  was  seized  and  put  to  death  with 
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hundreds  of  his  Murids.  Schamyl,  with 
about  fifty  of  his  clan,  managed  to 
possess  himself  of  a  trifling  fortification, 
which  he  defended  with  great  energy  and 
address.  Indeed  so  stout  was  his  resist- 
ance, that  if  his  enemies  had  not  applied 
the  torch  to  his  slender  fortress,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  they  would  not  have 
succeeded  in  their  attempt.  But  the  fire 
did  the  work.  Not  one  of  the  Murids 
escaped,  save  the  redoubtable  Schamyl, 
and  in  what  manner  he  did  it,  it  be- 
hooves us  not  to  inquire.  The  Circas- 
sians have  a  story,  however,  that  while 
the  flames  were  crackling  around  him  and 
devouring  his  companions,  the  holy  Ma- 
homet descended  from  the  Heavens,  gave 
him  the  all-resisting  armor  of  the  warri- 
or angel,  with  the  wings  of  a  seraph,  and 
bore  him  away  safely  and  invisibly 
through  the  air.  Whatever  credence  we 
may  give  to  this  miraculous  story,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  in  a  few  days  Scha- 
mjl  appeared  among  his  companions  who 
were  still  loyal — even  after  the  death  of 
their  late  Sultan — unwounded  and  un- 
burnt.  Their  adoration  for  him  was 
now  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  clan 
after  clan  gathered  around  him  to  take 
revenge  upon  the  ungenerous  rebels. 
He  was  immediately  elected  their  leader, 
and  as  he  surveyed  the  serried  ranks  of 
those  hardy  warriors,  he  felt  that  the  op- 
portunity had  now  arrived  which  he  had  so 
long  wished  for.  One  of  the  murdered 
sons  of  the  murdered  Rhaness  of  Abasia, 
was  the  legitimate  J^eir  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Circassians  after  the  death 
of  Khasi  Mollah,  but  his  station  was 
usurped  by  Hamsad  Bey,  and  now  after 
his  death,  it  was  claimed  by  a  very  re- 
mote relation  of  the  Khaness'  son,  named 
Bulatsch  Khan.  Schamyl  was  deter- 
mined to  oppose  his  claim,  and  take  the 
government  all  to  himself.  The  army 
at  whose  head  he  stood,  did  not  hesitate 
to  second  his  intentions,  and  having  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  heavenly  charac- 
ter of  their  leader,  they  followed  him  on 
to  battle.  He  marched  upon  Hadji 
Murad,  the  leader  of  Bulatsch's  party, 
but  had,  in  the  very  outset,  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  repulsed  in  two  different 
assaults  upon  his  camp.    He  was  not, 


however,  discouraged.  He  drew  up  his 
lines  of  circumvallation  and  determined 
to  starve  his  enemies  to  a  surrender. 
He  had  been  in  this  position  a  considera- 
ble time,  when  Hadji  Murad,  seeing  the 
the  impossibility  of  resisting  his  enemies 
much  longer,  despatched  emissaries  to 
General  Yon  Rosen  praying  his  aid  with 
all  possible  expedition, — to  which,  of 
course,  the  Russian  very  willingly  re- 
sponded. Schamyl,  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  this  support  to  Hadji,  deter- 
mined to  ease  himself  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  Abasian  family.  He  disguised  six 
of  his  most  determined  followers,  and, 
most  probably  again  aided  by  the  holy 
Mahomet,  he,  in  some  manner,  inserted 
them  into  the  camp  of  his  enemies,  with 
orders  to  find  the  unsuspecting  Bulatsch 
and  sever  his  head  from  his  body.  They 
passed  the  sentinels,  entered  the  camp, 
found  tho  tent  of  the  victim,  with  whom 
was  sleeping  the  courageous  Hadji,  and 
unperceived,  unheard  by  all,  achieved  the 
object  of  their  errand.  They  concealed 
the  bloody  head  under  their  long,  flowing 
garments,  and  returning  safely  to  their 
rendezvous,  dropped  it,  bleeding,  at  the 
feet  of  Schamyl.  He  had  it  thrown  in  the 
river  Koissu  that  rolled  by  his  camp,  and 
now  had  himself  proclaimed,  "  Imam  and 
Sultan  of  the  Circassians,  and  the  Second 
Prophet  of  Allah."  This  was  done  in  1834. 
The  lofty  reputation  which  Schamyl 
had  now  obtained  among  the  Circassians, 
rendered  him  quite  secure  in  his  newly 
acquired  dignity;  but  there  were  yet  some 
who  strenuously  opposed  him,  particular- 
ly those  who  had  fought  for  the  Abasian 
succession.  The  soldiers  of  Hadji  Mu- 
rad, after  the  death  of  Bulatsch,  disban- 
ded and  spreading  themselves  through- 
out the  Caucasus,  endeavored  to  excite 
anew  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  Chiefest 
among  their  abettors  was  one  Taschaw 
Hadji,  who,  by  his  sanctimonious  deport- 
ment had  won  great  reputation  among 
his  people.  He  made  some  pretension  to 
the  Government  itself,  and  was  actually 
proceeding  to  substantiate  his  claims ; 
but  the  rapidity  with  which  heavenly 
communications  were  received  by  Scha- 
myl, and  a  few  uncouth  warnings  which 
were  visited  upon  himself,  induced  him 
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in  1838  to  renounce  them  and  give  in  his 
adhesion  to  Schamyl.  One  of  these  warn- 
ings to  Taschaw  it  may  not  be  nninter 
estingto  relate.  He  had  been  a  whole 
day  in  concocting  schemes  for  the  sub- 
version of  Schamyl,  and  retired  at  night 
wearied  and  care-worn  to  dispose  himself 
to  slumber.  After  he  had  slept  for  some 
time,  he  was  awakened  by  his  room  be- 
coming "softly  illuminated  by  such  light 
as  precedeth  the  blessed  Prophet  of 
Allah/'  and  by  his  hearing  "a  low, 
heavenly  music  near  him."  He  arose 
and  beheld  a  beatiful  white  dove,  from 
whose  bill  depended  the  holy  Alcoran, 
and  a  shining  scroll  upon  which  was  writ- 
ten in  characters  that  "beamed  as  the 
sun," — "Love  Allah  and  Allah's  will  be 
loved."  The  dove,  too,  kept  repeating 
the  injunction.  Overpowered  by  the  di- 
vine appearance,  Taschaw  sank  upon  his 
couch  and  fell  into  a  deep  trance,  which 
revealed  to  him  still  greater  things.  He 
thought  he  saw  the  holy  Prophet  Ma- 
homet riding  in  an  armed  chariot  through 
the  air,  with  Schamyl  at  his  left  side. 
They  drove  towards  the  people  of 
Taschaw,  and  alighting  on  one  of  the 
mountains  near  by,  Schamyl  received  a 
huge  sword  from  the  holy  one,  on  which 
was  written  distinctly  enough  to  be  seen 
in  the  distance, — "Allah  shall  be  loved 
in  the  land!"  This  was  too  muoh  for 
the  chief.  When  he  arose  in  the  morn- 
ing, full  of  fear  for  what  he  had  heard 
and  seen,  he  sought  Schamyl,  threw  him- 
self at  his  feet,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
him  forever. 

This  circumstance,  when  it  was  noised 
abroad  through  the  land,  had  tremendous 
effect  upon  the  people.  Malcontents,  all, 
save  the  unpliant  Hadji  Murad,  immedi- 
ately gave  in  their  adhesion,  and  strove 
who  could  most  honor  Schamyl,  the  Sul- 
tan and  the  Second  Prophet  of  Allah. 
All  the  Psohis  were  united  in  enthusias- 
tic adoration  for  this  chief,  and  every 
one  was  now  ready  at  his  slightest  com- 
mand. The  nation  was  happy  in  domes- 
tic peace,  and  Schamyl  began  to  change 
the  plans  of  government  which  had  been 
pursued  by  his  predecessors,  and  devise 
a  new  system  which  would  better  accord 
with  his  own  ideas.    But  it  was  not  long 


before  he  was  interrupted  in  his  work  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Russian  Giaours  in 
his  country,  under  the  leadership  of  Ton 
Rosen.    This  general,  on  whom  Hadji 
Murad  had  called  for  assistance,  march- 
ing to  a  secure  place,  sent  Lemras  Lasskoi 
with  a  large  brigade  to  penetrate  into  the 
very  heart  of  Oircassia.    He  took  Himri 
and  fortified  it,  intending  to  make  it  a 
depot  of  provisions  for   his  advancing 
army ;  but  ere  he  had  completed  his  ar- 
rangements, the  elated  Schamyl  fell  upon 
him    and    entirely    routed  this   army 
Kluki  Von  Klugenau,  another  Russian 
general,  however,  soon  brought  a  stronger 
force  to  act,  and  Schamyl  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  mountains.    Klngenaa 
was  a  general  of  no  mean  capacities. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  pugnacious 
Hadji  Murad,  he  overrun  Abasia,  and 
conferred  the  Khanate  upon  a  remote 
relative  of  the  Ehaness.    Schamyl,  with 
a  large  body  of  his  Murids,  made  two  at- 
tempts to  regain  the  conquered  territory, 
both  of  which  proved  futile ;  and  when 
General  Fesi  came  up  with  another  body 
of  Russians,  he  was  driven  into  the  forti- 
fied aoul  of  Tiletli,  and  there  besieged. 
He  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  the 
Russians,  after  capturing  half  of  the 
place,   were  compelled  to  desist.    But 
Schamyl  did  not  escape  unscathed.    He 
was  pressed  so  hard  that  he  was  quite 
willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
Fesi,  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  if 
the  Russians  would  evacuate  Anasia,  he, 
Schamyl,  would  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.    This 
was  done,  and  the  Russians  soon  left  the 
country.    He  required  the  Russian  gene- 
ral to  send  an  officer  to  the  top  of  some 
mountain  designated,  where  he  should  be 
waited  upon  at  his  pleasure,  and  de- 
spatched an  inferior  officer  to  sign  the 
terms  with  him.    Fesi  was  well  content- 
ed, as  he  had  need  to  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  made  no  attempts  to 
bring  the  Sqltan  to  a  more  satisfactory 
conclusion.    Besides,  he  well  knew  that 
it  was  an  incident  to  the  Circassian  reli- 
gion that  no  faith  should  be  kept  with  an 
infidel,    and    that,    therefore,    however 
strongly  the  terms  might  be  assented  to, 
the  Circassians  would  not  hesitate  upon 
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the  light  which  was  to  save  the  world. 
Almost  every  Circassian  was  fired  with 
an  enthusiasm  equal  to  his  owe,  and 
they  fondly  wished  the  return  of  the 
Russian  Giaours,  that  they  might  perpe- 
trate upon  them  the  doom  that  was 
assigned  them  by  the  devil. 

The  chief  part  of  Schaoiyl's  forces 
were  concentrated  at  Akhulgo,  the  capt- 
tal,  and  here,  as  may  be  supposed,  he 
was  most  anxious  to  display  his  skill  in 
building  fortifications.  Upon  his  sui-cess 
at  this  place,  depended  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  success  of  his  other  operations. 
If  it  should  prove  able  to  withstand  and 
repel  the  assault  of  the  Russian  armies, 
an  advance  into  the  heart  of  his  country 
was  a  matter  of  sheer  impossibility; 
whereas,  if  it  should  happen  to  fall, 
many  roads  of  tolerable  practicability 
were  open  to  his  enemies.  This  town 
was  built  upon  a  huge,  rough,  rocky 
mountain,  and  wu  susceptible  of  being 
strongly  fortified.  Before  an  assaulting 
army  could  reach  it,  they  could  be  cut 
to  pieces  by  cannon  from  the  towers, 
and  as  these  destructives  were  objerts  of 
the  last  importance,  Schamyl  now  exer- 
cised himself  considerably  to  prucure 
them,  lie  searched  throughout  hi*  own 
realms,  and  evon  sent  several  marauding 
parties  into  the  open  plains  of  Russia  to 
hunt  for  them,  and  in  this  manner,  after 
much  tribulation,  he  succeeded  in  mount- 
ing the  walls  of  his  capital  with  many 
very  miserable  old  pieces,  which  a  gen- 
tleman-warrior would  not  have  pretended 
to  employ.  Large  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion were  collected,  and  after  the  valleys 
of  Oircassia  bod  resounded  for  several 
months  with  the  noise  of  artillery,  used 
by  the  practising  Murids,  they  felt  them- 
selves invincible,  and  were  anxious  to 
make  targets  of  the  Russians  instead  of 
trees."  After  towers  had  enoircled  the 
whole  town,  they  were  cheered  by  hear- 
ing of  the  approach  of  a  Russian  army, 
under  a  very  able  general,  named  Grabbe. 
This  officer  marched  on  very  slowly, 
taking  special  care  to  have  hia  rear  free 
from  impediments  in  case  there  should 
arise  any  necessity  to  retreat;  and  at 
lost  the  followers  of  Schamyl  grow  too 
impatient   for   an   encounter    to    be  re- 
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strained.  In  spite  of  their  deference  to 
their  leader's  judgment,  which  did  not 
particularly  favor  such  a  course,  they 
clamored  loudly  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy  in  open  field.  Schamyl,  after 
much  hesitation,  consented,  and  in  the 
Spring  of  1839,  his  forces  moved  out  of 
Akhulgo  in  search  of  the  Russians.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  espied  their 
enemy.  At  a  place  called  Burtanai, 
they  met,  and  fought  a  battle  which  was 
only  a  preclude  to  one  of  a  more  desper- 
ate character.  Schamyl  did  not  get  the 
better  or  the  fight,  at  last,  and  retired 
once  more  to  the  mountains.  The  Rus- 
sians pursued  him  in  hot  haste.  He  ren- 
devouzed  at  Arguanai,  determined  to 
risk  another  battle.  Grabbe  soon  ftp- 
appeared,  and  after  having  made  the  ar- 
rangements of  a  prudent  general,  he  led 
his  soldiers  soberly  to  the  charge.  The 
battle  was  conducted  with  great  skill  on 
both  sides,  and  lasted  nearly  a  whole  day; 
but  in  the  end,  Schamyl  was  again  de- 
feated. He  retired,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Russians, 
but  nearly  two  thousand  of  his  Mu- 
rids  were  left  upon,  the  field.  The  Rus- 
sians lost  about  eight  hundred. 

Such  "a  consummation,  devoutly  to 
be"  lamented,  undoubtedly  had  consider- 
able effect  upon  the  ardor  of  the  Circas- 
sians, but  yet  they  were  by  no  means 
anxious  to  shun  an  encounter  in  the 
thickest  of  the  mountains.  Schamyl 
moved  steadily  to  Akhulgo,  and  when 
there,  assembled  nearly  all  the  Murids 
of  his  country.  The  fortifications  were 
rendered  still  stronger,  outposts  were  es- 
tablished, and  every  one  determined  to 
put  forth  his  entire  energies.  The  thun- 
ders of  the  cannon  of  Grabbe  were  soon 
heard  reverberating  through  the  deep' 
valleys  of  the  Caucasus,  and  gave  the 
Circassians  a  foreshadowing  of  the'fierce 
times  that  were  to  come  upon  them. 
Early  in  June  the  Russians  appeared  be- 
fore Akhulgo.  A  bloody  fight  with  the 
outposts  was  immediately  begun,  which 
resulted  in  a  third  discomfiture  of  the 
Circassians ;  but  the  prudent  Grabbe  was 
slow  about  devising  arrangements  for  an 
assault.  Knowing  with  what  despera- 
tion the  place  would  be  defended,  and 


"willing  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood," 
his  first  intention  was  to  completely 
invest  it  and  reduce  it  to  surrender  by 
starvation.  This  plan  was  pursued  for 
some  time,  until  finding  that  the  wisdom 
of  Schamyl  had  provided  his  army 
against  such  a  contingency,  and  that  his 
own  was  most  likely  to  suffer  from  rach 
measures ;  on  the  16th  of  July,  he  order- 
ed a  strong  detachment  to  move  to  the 
assault.  They  marched  intrepidly  tip 
the  hill,  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the 
Circassians  who  were  on  the  alert,  drore 
them  in,  and  at  last  mounted  over  the 
walls  in  to  the  very  streets  of  the  city.  Bat 
this  was  the  end  of  their  career.  Every 
sakliawas  a  fortification,  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  unseen  rifles  were  deal- 
ing them  destruction.  They  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  when  the  hosts  of  Cir- 
cassia  rushed  upon  them,  they  were  pre- 
cipitated down  the  hill  upon  those  that 
were  coming  to.  their  assistance,  and  a 
complete  rout  was  the  consequence. 
They  left  two  out  of  every  three  dead 
among  the  parapets  of  Akhulgo. 

The  issue  of  this  attempt  convinced 
Grabbe  of  the  impracticability  of  another 
assault  until  the  fortifications  had  been 
battered  down  with  the  artillery;  for 
though  he  felt  that  the  bravery  of  his 
troops  would  render  an  attempt  upon  a 
grand  scale  successful,  tne*  loss  would  be 
entirely  immensurate  with    the   impor- 
tance of  the  place :  so,  as  soon  as  the  de- 
feated regiments  had  returned,  he  com- 
menced a  tremendous  fire  with  his  heavy 
guns,  and  mortars.    The  high  towers, 
which  were*  the   chief  dependence  of 
Akhulgo,  though  they  suited  remarkably 
well  for  riflemen  to  ensconce  themselves 
behind,  were  by  no  means  prepared  to 
resist  these  unsparing  engines  of  war ; 
and  as  might  wg)ll  have  been  expected  by 
men  acquainted  with  military  science, 
they  soon  showed  their   deference  for 
them  by  bowing  excessively  at  every 
salute.    Wall  after   wall   was  levelled 
with  the  ground  till  the  hardy  Circas- 
sians scarcely  had  a  place  to  protect  them. 
The  trenches  were  filled  with  corpses, 
and  they  were  finally  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.     Schamyl  made  a  proposition 
to  swear  another  worthless  oath.    But 
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the  determined  Grabbe  would  enter  into 
no  treaty  nnle68.it  was  supported  by  the 
condition  that  two  of   Schamyl's  Bona 
should  be  delivered  up  as  hostages.     To 
this  the  Prophet  had  no  idea  of  consent- 
ing, but  determined  to  let  the  cannon- 
balls  of  Russia  do  their  worst.    The  for- 
tifications were  somewhat  repaired  during 
the  recess,  and  the  Circassians  were  in- 
spired with  the  hope  that  the  holy  Ma- 
homet would  be  generous  enough  to  stand 
by  them  in  this  their  most  determined 
struggle  for  the  cause.    They  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  Russians  with  the 
most  consummate  desperation.    Schamyl 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  his 
warriors  cheered  him  as  his  imposing 
form  moved    among    them.     He    was 
anxious  to  avoid  the  failing  towers  of  his 
own  fortifications,  and  in  oVder  to  induce 
the  enemy  to  an  assault,  he  resorted  to 
several  military  tricks  which  soon  proved 
successful.    One  dark  night  he  feigned 
an  attempt    to    escape,  but    purposely 
made  such  a  miserable  noise  at  it,  that 
the  Russians  were  aroused,  and  after 
amusing  them  in  this  manner  all  night, 
he  was  pleased  at  day-break,  on  the  17th 
of  August,  1839,  to  see  them  advancing 
in  strong   columns    up    the    mountain. 
Grabbe  had  drawn  up  his  plans  with  his 
usual  skill, — so  arranging  that,  the  Cir- 
cassians should  be  attacked  on  all  sides 
at  the  same  time.    His  forces  moved  to 
the  assault  under  the  protection  of  seve- 
ral heavy  batteries  that  were  continually 
hurling  death  into  the  midst  of  their  ene- 
mies.   The    cannon    from  the  hill  an- 
swered with  terrific  effect,  and  when  the 
advancing  columns  had  gained  the  height, 
a  thousand  of  their  number  were  stretched 
on  the  rocks.    But  this  had  no  effect 
upon  their  dauntless  courage,  and  though 
the  Circassians  opposed  them  with  the 
desperation  of  fiends,  not    a    company 
faltered  in  the  fight.    They  seemed  to 
have  but  one  engrossing  idea,  and  that 
was  their  country's  glory,  on  their  own 
death ;   or    to    have    been   particularly 
drilled  in  the  old  song,  which  Washing- 
ton Irving  makes  his  general  of  Brace- 
bridge  Hall  sing : 

"  Why  soldiers,  why  ? 

Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys, 

Whose  duty  'tis  to  die !"' 


The  Circassians  fought  in  a  manner  aa 
chivalrio  as  the  Russians.    When  they 
first    Baw  the   latter    approaching   they 
gave  a  tremendous  cheer,  and  the  moun- 
tain   groaned   with   the  bursts  of  their 
artillery.     Schamyl  fought  with  a  deter- 
mination consistent  with  his  character. 
He  is  said  to  have  performed  deeds  re- 
valling  those  of  Achilles  in  the  last  bat- 
tle before  Troy.     Scores  of  Russians  fell 
by  his  own  hands,  and  judging  by  the  re- 
port of  the  killed  and  wounded,  the  blows 
of  his  soldiers  must  have  been  almost 
as  efficient      The    women    themselves 
rivalled  the    men  in  chivalry.    In  the 
language  of  a  Russian  officer  who  was 
present — "surrounded    by    the    smoke 
which  grew  clearer  as  we  advanced,  they 
looked  like  avenging  spirits  born  of  the 
clouds,  and  scattering  fear  and  destruc- 
tion from  the  mountain  side.    In   the 
heat  of  the  fight  they  had  thrown  off 
their  upper  garments,  and  their  long, 
thick  hair,  streamed   in  wild   disorder 
over  their  half-bared  necks  and  bosoms. 
With  superhuman  exertion,  four  of  these 
women  contrived  to  roll  down  a  vast 
stone  which  came  thundering  towards  us, 
passing  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and 
crushing  several  of  my  men.    I  saw  a 
young  woman  who,  until  then,  had  been 
a  quiet  spectator  of  the  bloody  tragedy, 
suddenly  grasp  the  little  child  that  clung 
to  her  garments;   I  saw  her  dash  its 
head  to  pieces  against  a  projecting  rock, 
and  hurling  it  with  a  wild  shriek  down 
the  abyss,  leap  after  it.    Many  of  the 
other  women  followed  her  example." 

These  scenes  of  horror  continued  four 
days,  by  which  time  the  Russians  gained 
entire  possession  of  the  place.  Over  three 
thousand  of  their  number  were  killed  and 
wounded,  while  Schamyl's  army  was 
almost  totally  destroyed.  A  braver  set 
of  fellows  never  fought  under  any  leader. 
As  soon  as  the  conflict  was  over,  the  Rus- 
sians busied  themselves  to  find  the  stout 
chieftain  who  had  made  such  a  resist- 
ance. As  he  was  not  among  the  priso- 
ners they  supposed  him  to  be  dead,  and 
every  corpse  was  closely  scrutinized  in 
hopes  that  he  might  be  discovered.  But 
the  prophet  had  made  another  one  of  his 
mysterious  disappearances ;  there  was  no 
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finding  him,  either  dead  or  alive.  They 
had  nearly  given  the  search  over  when 
intelligence  reached  them  that  he  was 
eonoealed  in  a  cave  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain hard  by.  A  guard  was  placed 
around  it  with  instructions  to  seize  him 
at  all  hazards,  whenever  he  should  make 
his  appearance,  and  bring  him  before 
the  victorious  general.  One  dark  night, 
while  the  guard  was  engaged  in  watch- 
ing, a  Murid  was  seen  to  descend  on  a 
rope  cautiously  from  the  cave,  who,  after 
carefully  looking  around  him,  made  some 
sign,  upon  which  three  others  descended. 
One  of  these  was  clad  in  a  long  white 
robe  which  Schamyl  was  known  to  wear, 
and  the  guard,  thinking  their  object  se- 
cured, immediately  rushed  upon  them 
and  bore  them  to  the  tent  of  Grabbe. 
But  this  white-robed  personage  was  not 
Schamyl,  and  while  the  guard  were  car- 
rying off  their  prisoners,  the  genuine 
"simon  pure"  descended  from  his  hiding 
place,  swam  across  the  Koissu  that  rolled 
beneath  the  mountain,  and  disappeared 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Anderson,  the  British  tragedian,  in 
his  gaudy-scened  tragedy  of  "Schamyl/' 
as  acted  by  himself  last  winter  in  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  tells 
the  story  of  this  escape  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  what  I  have  here  related ; 
but  what  authority  he  had  for  it  better 
than  the  immemorial  license  of  poets,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.  He  has 
it,  that  Schamyl,  driven  to  desperation  in 
his  cave,  built  a  raft  of  planks,  and  letting 
himself  and  his  companions,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  body  of  Russians,  down 
into  the  Koissu  below,  escaped  unharjned, 
while  those  with  him  fell  by  the  volleys  of 
the  enemy.  This  presents  a  beautiful  and 
exciting  scene,  and  was  doubtless  gotten 
up  by  the  author  with  the  sole  object  of 
stage  effect 

A  little  prudence  and  forethought  on 
the  part  of  Schamyl,  would  easily  have 
saved  him  from  this  miserable  defeat  at 
Akhulgo.  His  over-confidence  in  the  re- 
doubtable Mahomet  brought  him  no  good 
this  time  at  least ;  and  though  that  pro- 
phet, like  many  other  personages  less 
divine,  found  no  difficulty  in  conferring 
small  favors,  he  was  much  less  prompt 


when  a  very  great  one  was  requested.  He 
could  give  Schamyl  the  wings  Of  an  angel 
to  save  him  from  being  burnt  to  death, 
but  would  by  no  means  bother  himself  to 
build  him  strong  fortifications,  or  trans- 
port cannon  to  the  heights  of  Akhulgo. 
It  was  unwise  in  Schamyl  to  attempt  to 
withstand  the  Russians  either  in  the  open 
field  or  behind  walled  towers ;  for,  in  the 
first  case,  he  had  no  bayonets  to  resist 
their  charges,  and  in  the  second,  no  wall 
towers  that  were  worthy  of  the  name.  He 
ought  to  have  fought  in  a  manner  that 
the  nature  of  the  country  suggested — like 
the  Parthian  or  the  wild  Indian  of  Ame- 
rica.   This  course  would  have  been  un- 
generous enough,  truly,  and  probably 
quite  distasteful  to  a  people  who  prided 
themselves  upon  being  the  bravest  and 
most  favored  on  earth,  but  still  if  they 
must  fight,  their  circumstances  were  a 
good  warrant  for  it    Schamyl  ought  to 
have  resisted  to  the  last,  the  impetuosity 
of  his  Murids  whioh  brought  about  the 
battles  of  Arguanai  and  Burtanai.    The 
two  or  three  thousand  warriors  lost  in 
those  two  very  presumptuous  attempts, 
would  have  been  of  infinite  service  at 
Akhulgo ;  for,  though  they  could  not  have 
prevented  the   cannon-balls  of  Grabbe 
from  destroying  the  towers,  they  might 
have  enabled  him  to  escape,  even  after 
the  taking  of  the  place,  without  any  very 
considerable  loss.    With  these  forces,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  repel  the  Russians 
at  every  point  at  once,  he  could  have  sud- 
denly collected  his  army,  rushed  upon 
one   of  the   assaulting   columns,  over- 
whelmed it,  and  retired  to  the  recesses  of 
the   Caucasus.     As  things  turned  out, 
Schamyl  had  nothing  to  exult  over.    For 
awhile  his  high  spirit  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  crushed,  and  accordingly  we  now 
find  him  offering  from  his  hidden  retreat, 
those  terms  of  submission  which  he  had 
but  a  few  days  ago  indignantly  rejected. 
He  was  willing  to  acknowledge  his  diso- 
bedience to  the  Czar,  and  dispose  of  his 
two  sons  as  securities  for  the  peace.    It 
was  now,  however,  Grabbe's  turn  to  re- 
ject   He  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
thing  less  than  the  body  of  Schamyl  him- 
self, and  boldly  made  his  terms  to  him— 
at  the  same  time  promising  that  he  should 
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be  well  cared  for,  and  inhabit- the  proper- 
eat  town  in  all  Russia.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  bold  mountaineer.  It  was 
the  feather  that  broke  the  camel's  back, 
and  instead  of  extinguishing  the  last 
Bpark  of  fire  that  glowed  within  his 
bosom,  it  re-kindled  all  his  former  enthu- 
siasm, and  onee  more  ho  called  upon  his 
broken  legions  to  follow  him  to  the  war. 
This  is  the  period  at  which  he  appears  to 
hvre  doffed  the  mantle  of  patriotism  and 
donned  that  of  fanaticism.  His  actions 
thereafter  wear  a  very  suspicious  look. 
Among  the  many  furious  resolves  into 
which  he  entered,  he  swore  that  whoever 
mentioned  the  word  submission  in  his 
presence,  should  instantly  be  put  to 
death:  a  resolve  which  afterwards  cast 
the  blackest  stain  upon  his  character. 
He  would  shut  himself  up  for  weeks  in 
caves,  refusing  to  be  seen  by  any  one, 
and  would  return  to  his  people  with  body 
emaciated  and  eyes  sunken,  to  amase 
them  with  his  phillipics  against  the  Rus- 
lians.  "Say  not/'  said  he,  "that  the 
enemy  has  seised  upon  Tscherkie,  and 
destroyed  Akhulgo,  and  taken  possession 
of  Abasia.  When  {he  lightning  strikes 
one  free,  do  all  the  others,  therefore,  bow 
their  heads  and  cast  themselves  down, 
lest  it  strike  them  also?  0  ye  of  little 
filth !  would  that  ye  might  take  example 
bjthe  green-wood!  Verily  the  trees  of 
the  forest  might  shame  you  if  they  had 
tongues.  Wonder  not  that  the  unbeliev- 
ers increase  bo  fast,  and  send  more  fresh 
troops  into  the  field  to  replace  those  that 
we  have  slaughtered ;  for  I  tell  you  that 
thousands  of  mushrooms  and  poisonous 
weeds  shoot  out  of  the  earth  while  one 
good  tree  is  growing  to  maturity.  I  am 
the  root  of  the  tree  of  freedom,  my  Mu- 
ridi  are  the  trunk,  and  ye  are  the 
branches :  do  not  believe  that  the  whole 
tree  will  die  because  one  branch  rots. 
Terily  God  will  hew  off  the  rotten 
branches  and  cast  them  into  hell-fire; 
for  he  is  a  good  husbandman.  Repent, 
therefore,  and  return  to  be  the  warriors 
of  the  faith,  and  my  mercy  and  protec- 
tion shall  overshadow  you.  But  if  you 
continue  to  trust  to  the  enticements  of 
the  flaxen-haired  Christian  dogs,  rather 
than  my  warnings,  I  will  surely  fulfil 


what  Khasi  Mollah  once  promised  you. 
Like  dark  clouds  my  troops  shall  over- 
shadow your  aouls,  and  take  by  force 
what  you  refuse  by  kindness;  blood  shall 
mark  my  path  and  fear  and  desolation 
shall  follow  me ;  for  where  words  suffice 
not,  deeds  shall." 

Id  this  manner  did  Schamyl  attempt 
to  gather  his  desponding  warriors. 
Throughout  his  whole  country  he  went 
preaching.  He  dwelt  on  the  felicities 
that  await  those  who  fall  in  fighting  for 
the  Cause,  descanting  upon  the  passage 
in  the  Koran:  "The  sword  is  the  key  of 
heaven  and  hell;  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in 
the  cause  of  God,  a  night  spent  under 
arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months 
of  fasting  and  prayer.  Whosoever  falls 
in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven.  At  the 
day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  re- 
splendent as  vermillion  and  as  odorifer- 
ous as  musk ;  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs 
shall  be  replaced  by  the  wings  of  angels 
and  cherubim/'  His  people  were  made 
to  believe  that  Mahomet  was  yet  willing 
to  assist  them ;  that  the  defeat  of  Akhul- 
go was  visited  upon  them  for  their  want 
of  faith;  and  when  the  commissioned 
Naibs  gave  the  call,  at  the  command  of 
Schamyl,  once  more  these  noble  but  mis- 
guided men  thronged  around  their  leader. 
Their  prime  object  was  now  no  longer 
to  be  released  from  the  Russians,  but  to 
be  revenged.  They  were  ready  for  any 
thing  however  desperate.  For  the  sake 
of  killing  a  few  more  Christian  dogs  they 
would  willingly  have  withstood  another 
Akhulgo ;  but  their  chief  checked  their 
impetuous  spirits,  in  spite  of  his  fanati- 
cism, and  and  adopted  a  mode  of  warfare 
different  from  that  he  had  formerly  used. 
He  determined — as  he  ought  to  have  done 
before — that  the  enemy  should  no  more 
be  met  in  a  pitched  battle,  where  there 
was  so  much  inequality,  but  that  the 
guerilla  system  should  be  resorted  to. 
The  huge  towers  and  fortifications  he  had 
built  were  destroyed  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  the  strongholds  of  the 
enemy,  and  all  the  available  roads 
through  the  country  were  otherwise  ob- 
structed. He  also  adopted  a  new  plan  of 
government  and  defence  which  bears  a 
bears  a  very  striking  resemblance,  in  its 
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main  features,  to  the  old  Feudal  System 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  if,  indeed,  to 
speak  somewhat  after  a  law  fashion,  the 
"simile  nan  est  idem."  His  country  was 
divided  into  twenty  districts,  oyer  each  of 
which  was  placed  an  officer  called  a  Naib, . 
whose  duty  it  was  to  oolleot  the  taxes  and 
attend  to  petty  mischiefs.  Each  officer's 
district  was  vested  in  him  as  a  freehold 
for  life,  subject  to  reasonable  forfeitoves ; 
and  those  who  lived  in  the  district  wens 
in  a  manner,  his  vassals  or  under-tenants. 
Every  five  of  these  districts  were  again 
plaoed  under  the  supervision  of  a  Gover- 
nor, who  was  next  to  Sohamyl  in  position 
and  power,  and  was  his  counsellor  in  the 
government.  To  these  officers  no  direct 
interest  in  lands  was  allowed;  so,  as  their 
salaries  came  regularly  from  the  coffers 
of  the  government,  they  had  nothing  but 
their  appointed  duties  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quility of  their  minds.  Whether  this  was 
a  wise  provision  or  not,  may,  with  good 
faith  be  doubted ;  for  men  are  generally 
more  strenuous  in  their  efforts  to  defend 
a  place,  when  they  stand  some  chance  of 
losing  their  effects  by  its  fall,  than  they 
are  when  they  have  nothing  at  stake. 
Over  all  of  these  Schamyl  sat  supreme, 
having  unlimited  power.  Besides  a  re- 
gular standing  army  of  volunteers,  every 
tenth  family  was  compelled  to  furnish 
one  warrior,  while  the  rest  procured  him 
a  horse  with  the  trappings.  The  troops 
were  compelled  to  assail  the  Russians 
whenever  they  appeared  in  their  vicinity, 
and  to  join  the  regulars  whenever  circum- 
stances required  it.  In  case  of  an  inva- 
sion also,  every  man  from  fifteen  years  of 
age  to  fifty  was  compelled  to  join  the 
army ;  but  in  case  of  an  incursion  into 
the  realms  of  their  enemies,  whether  they 
should  go  or  not,  was  left  entirely  to 
their  own  inclinations.  These  measures 
were  submitted  to  by  the  Circassians 
without  a  murmur,  so.  great  was  the  con- 
fidence they  still  retained  in  the  wisdom 
and  sagacity  of  their  Sultan. 

No  sooner  had  these  manifestations  of 
Schamyl's  resolution  and  wisdom  been 
made,  than  the  prestige  of  the  Russians 
began  to  wane  in  the  Caucasus.  In  spite 
of  the  boastings  of  some  of  their  generals 
who  were  there  engaged,  they  have  won 


no  substantial  victories  since,  and  at  the 
present  day  the  subjection  of  the  moun- 
taineers  is    more    remote    than    ever. 
Grabbe  attempted  no  movement  of  im- 
portance until  1842,  when  after  the  fail- 
ure of  many  petty  attempts  to  secure  the 
person  of  Sohamyl,  he  marched  against 
Dargo,  the  newly  selected  capital  of  the 
Circassians.     No    circumstance    better 
proves  the  stout  resistance  which  the 
Russians  met  with,  than  the  long  inactrr- 
ity  of  this  able  commander.    He  made 
his  way  slowly  and  undisturbed  through 
the  mountain  gorges  and  forests  until  he 
had  come  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place. 
Then   another  battle  begun,   in    every 
manner  equalling  the  celebrated  Brad- 
dock's  Defeat.    The  Russians  contended 
with  their  unseen  foes  with  their  accus- 
tomed resolution  until  over  two  thousand 
of  their  number  were  slain  or  wounded. 
They  then  began  their  retreat  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Girsel  which  they  had  made  their 
regular  station;  but  on  their  way  they 
were  still  pursued  and  fired  upon  at  al- 
most every  step,  by  their  revengeful  ene- 
mies.   After  this  disaster,  the  once  terri- 
ble Grabbe  seems  to  have  been  convinced 
of  the  futility  of  all  efforts  to  subdue  an 
enemy  whom  nature  gave  such  means  of 
defence,  and  suiting  his  conduct  to  such 
conviction,  he  afterwards  attempted  posi- 
tively nothing.    He  relinquished  every 
idea  of  offensive  warfare  and  thought 
himself  doing  well  enough  when  he  se- 
lected a  position  whence  he  could  repel 
the   incursions  of  his   enemies.     This 
course  met  with  no  favor  from  the  pro- 
gressive policy  of  the  Czar,  and  conse- 
quently Grabbe  was  recalled  and  General 
Niedhardt  appointed   to   command   his 
army.    This  officer  soon  showed  himself 
unequal  to  the  task,  and  Prince  Woron- 
zoff  was  put  in  his  place.    The  powers 
delegated  to  the  Prince  were  extraordi- 
nary, and  large  was  the  army  under  his 
guidance ;  but  withal,  he  proceeded  upon 
the  performance  of  his  duties  with  no  lit- 
tle reluctance.     He  had  won  quite  an 
enviable  reputation  for  statesmanship  as 
the  Governor  of  the  Crimea,  and  was  In 
no  manner  willing  to  risk  a  chance  of 
losing  it  in  a  wild  expedition  against  such 
a  people  as  the  Circassians.   Tne  warfare 
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which  had  plucked  the  laurels  from  the 
br-'wa  of  Grabbe  wherewith  at  first  it  had 
so  daintily  decked  it,  had  no  particular 
allurements  for  him ;  but  his  orders  from 
St.  Petersburg  were  peremptory,  and  in 
1846  he  pat  forth  his  energies.    His  first 
object  was  the  unpropitious  Dargo,tbe  last 
attempt  against  which  had  ended  so  un- 
fortunately.   From  a  place  known  by  the 
hard  name  of  Wnessapnoia,  he  began  his 
march  with  an  army  of  about   12,000 
men,  and  proceeded  undisturbed  until  he 
reached  the   lonely  wilds  of  Itchkeria. 
Of  all  cheerless  scenes  on  earth,  probably 
the  one  here  presented  is  the  most  cheer- 
ier.   Terrific  mountains,  hideous  chasms, 
and  interminable  forests  greeted  the  ad- 
vancing army  on  every  side.    Even  when 
the  moon  shone  in  full  splendor  the  nights 
here  were  of  pitchy  darkness,  and  the 
ptrange  noise  of  the  winds  as  they  whis- 
tled through  the  wilds,  and  the  desolate 
howls  of  the  wolves  were  almost  sufficient 
tu  appal  the  uncaring  hearts  of  the  Rus- 
sians.   When  to  these  circumstances  was 
added  the  keen  crack  of  the  Circassian 
ritieg,  which  now  began  to  bristle  from 
every  mountain  side,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
th^v  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.    Many 
hundreds  of  Russians  fell  in  this  unpro- 
fitable manner,  but  WoronzofF  was  now 
determined  since  he  had  been  forced  into 
resolution.     With  his  artillery  he  man- 
aj^d  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance, 
and  after  many  days  of  a  most  wearisome 
march,  his  army  came  in  sight  of  Dargo. 
It  was  wrapped  in  flames,  and  when  his 
tvldiers  appeared  around  it,  there  was 
n--t  an  enemy  to  disturb  them.   Knowing 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  defend  the  place 
ag*in*t  the  Russian  cannon,  and  imitat*. 
ing  the  conduct  of  Rostopchine  at  Mos- 
cow, the  Circassians  had  set  fire  to  their 
own  dwellings  and  departed.    They  did 
not  go  far,  however.  In  a  day  or  so,  they 
appeared,  and  from  the  top  of  a  rough 
Liil  overlooking  the  army  of  Woronsoff, 
they  opened  a  furious  cannonade.     Scha- 
myl headed  them  as  usual,  and  they  were 
h>jt  driven  from  their  position  until  a  se- 
vere hand-to-hand  battle  had  been  fought. 
In  this  conflict  the  Russians  lost  more 
men  than  they  killed.    This  place  was 
made  the  htad-quarters  of  WoronzofF,  and 


here  he  remained  until  his  provisions 
were  nearly  exhausted.  Schamyl,  being 
ever  on  the  alert,  no  movement  of  im- 
portance was  attempted ;  but  when  it  be- 
came actually  necessary  that  the  commis- 
sariat should  be  attended  to  Kluki  Yon 
Klugenau  was  ordered  to  march  bock  into 
Russia  with  a  strong  force  for  fresh  sup- 
plies. No  opposition  was  offered  to  the 
Russians  while  they  were  leaving  the 
mountains,  it  being  the  purpose  of  Scha- 
myl to  attack  them  when  a  victory  would 
redound  as  much  to  his  comfort  as  his 
glory,  but  when  they  were  returning  they 
felt  the  full  strength  of  Circassian  power. 
While  winding  slowly  through  the  gorges, 
encumbered  with  their  stores,  they  were 
suddenly  fallen  upon  by  what  seemed  to 
them  an  almost  innumerable  host.  Klu- 
genau plaeed  his  cannon  in  a  manner  to 
tell  on  every  side,  but  his  wary  enemies, 
concealing  themselves  behind  trees  and 
stones,  kept  up  an  irregular,  but  such  a 
tremendous  fire,  that  soon  nearly  all  the 
artillerists  were  stretched  under  their 
guns.  The  Russian  officers  next  attract- 
ed the  special  attention  of  the  mountai- 
neers, and,  one  after  another,  three 
talented  generals — Flock,  Wiktoroff  and 
Passek — fell  by  the  unerring  shots  of 
their  rifles.  When,  finally,  it  became  the 
turn  of  the  infantry  to  receive  their  por- 
tion of  the  Circassian  regard,  confusion 
began  to  prevail  in  the  Russian  ranks, 
and  Schamyl,  taking  advantage  of  it, 
rushed  with  his  yelling  warriors  like  a 
deluge,  to  the  charge.  This  was  just 
what  the  Russians  wanted,  and  feeling 
thereby  considerably  relieved,  they  soon 
regathered  themselves  and  received  their 
enemies  on  all  sides  with  such  a  heavy 
and  well  directed  fire,  that  hundreds  of 
them  were  sent  reeling  to  the  ground. 
Then  forming  themselves  into  a  body  as 
compact  as  possible,  the  shock  of  the  bat- 
tle came  upon  the  points  of  their  bayo- 
nets. "The  tug  of  war,"  was  now  as 
fierce,  perhaps,  as  any  Bellona  ever 
smiled  upon.  The  Circassians  who  had 
been  wounded,  dragged  themselves,  like 
the  Mamelukes  at  the  Battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, under  the  feet  of  the  Russians  and 
hacked  their  legs  with  their  sabres.  Vie* 
tory  seemed  to  be  at  a  complete  baulk, 
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until  the  mountaineers,  seiiing  some  of 
the  Russian  cannons,  fired  them  into  the 
very  heart  of  their  enemies,  not  twenty 
paces  from  them.  Finally,  after  repeated 
discharges  of  this  kind,  and  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  the  Bear  of  the  North  began 
to  tremble.  Klugenau's  army  was  split 
into  two  columns  by  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy,  and  seeing  destruction  imminent 
if  he  continued  the  contest,  he  abandoned 
the  stores  and  artillery  and  gave  orders 
for  a  retreat.  These  latter  things  being 
the  chief  object  of  Schamyl,  he  allowed 
the  Russians  to  retire  unmolested  until 
he  could  secure  them.  In  the  dark  night 
which  now  come  upon  them,  several  com- 
panies lost  their  way  and  were  far  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  body.  The  difficul- 
ties they  underwent  in  wandering  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  with  «no  sort  of 
idea  where  they  were,  gave  them  little 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  not 
being  killed  in  the  battle.  They  were  in 
this  plight  when  Schamyl  commenced  the 
pursuit.  A  Russian  bugler  had  been 
captured  by  him,  and  suspecting  some- 
thing of  what  had  befallen  his  ene- 
mies, he  commanded  this  musician  to 
mount  a  lofty  hill  and  give  his  army  a 
specimen  of  his  music.  The  bugler  blew 
many  a  loud  note,  which  sweeping  far 
into  the  depths  of  the  Caucasus,  reached 
the  ears  of  the  lost  part  of  the  Russian 
army.  They  recognised  the  sound  which 
had  so  often  cheered  them  on  the  march, 
and  with  happier  hearts  and  lighter  steps 
they  moved  in  its  direction.  They  reach- 
ed the  spot,  and  instead  of  being  greeted 
by  their  comrades,  a  thousand  Russians 
felt  themselves  in  the  grasp  of  their  mer- 
ciless enemies.  Klugenau  with  his  more 
fortunate  followers  eluded  the  pursuit  of 
Schamyl,  and  reached  the  encampment  of 
Woronzoff  in  safety.  He  acknowledged 
in  the  battle  a  loss  of  1800  slain,  and  the 
prisoners  captured  and  probably  after- 
wards murdered,  were  fully  equal  to  that 
number.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  not 
more  than  half  of  his  troops  returned  to 
Dargo  with  him.  SohamyPs  loss  is  said 
to  have  been  nearly  a  thousand,  and  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  the  fight, 
the  computation  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able.   His  soldiers  having  a  double  ob- 


ject in  view — the  capture  of  the  stem 
and  revenge— rushed  madly  upon  the 
Russian  bayonets,  and  as  these  fellow* 
are  not  unskilled  in  butchering,  the  Cir- 
cassians must  have  paid  well  for  their 
temerity. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  de- 
feat was  the  attempt  of  Woroncoff  to  re- 
treat to  the  village  of  Girsel.    He  made 
his  arrangements  with  wisdom  and  com. 
menoed  his  march  at  the  dead  of  night 
He  toiled  along  for  many  days  without 
meeting  with  any  resistance,  save  from 
the  character  of  the  country.    Occasion- 
ally squads  of  Circassians  would  pass 
in  front  of  his  army,  and  others  mounted 
upon  the  lofty  sides  of  the  Caucasus  could 
be  seen  in  their  flowing  robes,  gating  in- 
tently upon  the  Russians  below,  but  with- 
out any  indications  of  hostility.    Every 
day  these  unthreatening  enemies  increas- 
ed in  numbers,  until  at  last  every  moun- 
tain seemed  to  bear  its  thousands.    Wo- 
ronsoff,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  prepared 
himself  for  a  bloody  battle ;  but  when  he 
observed  this  strange  conduct,  he  conM 
not  divine  to  what  it  could  be  attributed. 
Some  had  the  fool-hardiness  to  imagine 
that  the  mountaineers  were  afraid  of  the 
formidable  array  of  Russian    cannon; 
but  the  truth  of  the  thing  was,  Schamyl 
only  wanted  to  show  to  his  enemies  what 
an  army  he  oould  muster.    This  state  of 
things  continued  until  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed among  the  Russian  soldiers  that 
no  fighting  was  to  be  done,  and  this 
opinion  was  probably  strengthened  when 
finally  the  Circassian  warriors  entirely 
disappeared.    But  alas !  this  to  many  a 
Russian  was  only  the  calm  that  usually 
precedes  the  storm.    The  next  day,  while 
Che  army  of  Woronsoff  was  slowly  plod- 
ding its  way,  it  was  suddenly  aroused 
from  its  dream  of  security  by  the  flash  of 
a  thousand  hostile  rifles  in  its  front.    The 
heavens  which   had  recently  smiled  so 
oomplacently  upon  their  retreat,  were 
now  -overcast,  and  the  "Angel  of  Death" 
hovered  beneath  the  clouds.    Soon  the 
Russians  were  surrounded  by  a  perfect 
blase  of  fire,  without  the  means  of  an- 
swering their  enemies  with  any  precision. 
Not  being  able  to.  perceive  the  Circas- 
sians, they  fired  at  random  on  all  son 
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bat  with  such  regularity  as  to  make  an 
attempt  to  break  their  column 8  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.    This,  however,  Scha- 
myl did  not  from  the  first  intend.     Con- 
fident that  success  must  finally  reward 
his  endeavors,  he  would  not  countenance 
those  bold  displays  which  had  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  Klugenan ;  but  it  was  his 
purpose  now  to  destroy  the  magnificent 
army  of  WoronzofF  with  as  little  loss  as 
possible  to  his  own.    The  pursuit  of  this 
plan  was,  probably,  under   the  circum- 
stances, a  god-send  to  the  Russians ;  for, 
wearied  and  worn  as  they  were,   they 
conld  scarcely  have  resisted  the  repeated 
and  desperate  assaults  of  the  Circassians 
bo  successfully  as  they  were  wont  to  do. 
The  result  of  it  was  they  were  enabled  to 
reach  the  aoul  of  Schangal — about  half 
the  distance  they  had  to  march — where 
they  fortified  themselves  in  a  manner  to 
bid  defiance  to  their  enemies.    But  yet 
one  element  of  success  was  wanting  to 
the  Russians,  and  that  indeed  quite  an 
essential  one.     By  this  time  their  provi- 
sions were  almost  entirely  consumed,  and 
if  no  means  could  be  devised  of  procuring 
a  new  supply,  their  strong  fortifications 
co aid  avail  nothing.    As  the  Circassians 
had  gathered  in  dense  masses  around  the 
village,  to  attempt  to  send  a  body  of  men 
into  Russia,  would  have  been  like  thrust- 
ing the  lamb  into  the  den  of  the  lion,  and 
so  WoronzofF  decided  to  tempt  the  well- 
known  cupidity  of  the  Circassian  charac- 
ter.   He  contrived  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  two  of  Schamyl's  soldiers,  who, 
for  a  sum  of  no  considerable  importance, 
agreed  to  carry  despatches  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Russian  reserve  at  Girsel. 
They  faithfully  executed  their  mission, 
and  in  a  short  time,  while  Schamyl  was 
hourly  expecting  the   surrender  of  his 
enemies,  he  saw  himself  taken  in  the  rear 
by  sev<?n  thousand  fresh  Russian  soldiers. 
The  Circassians  were  so  completely  sur- 
prised  that  they  hastily  retired  to  the 
neighboring    mountains,    and    the   two 
armies  of  their  enemies  uniting,  bravely 
cut  their  way  to  Girsel;  but  when  their 
forces   were  there   enumerated,    it  was 
found  that  over  three  thousand  of  their 
number  were  sleeping  in  the  desolate 
abades  of  the  Caucasus.    Thus  did  Gene- 


ral Frietag,  who  commanded  the  succor- 
ing troops,  save  the  decorations,  and 
probably,  the  life  of  the  Prince  Woron- 

lOff. 

Fortune  was  now  entirely  on  the  side 
of  Schamyl,   and  from   aught  that  we 
know,  has  continued  so  to  the  present 
day.    In  1846  his  boldest  movement  was 
effected.    While  WoronzofF  was  preparing 
another  and  more  formidable  expedition 
against  him,  he  appeared  in  the  level  dis- 
tricts of  Russia,  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men  and  spread  desolation  far  and  near. 
When   the   Russians  were  prepared   to 
meet  him,  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  be 
disbanded  and  return  to  the  mountains, 
while  he,  at  the  head  of  his  fine  cavalry, 
remained  several  days  longer  in  the  ene- 
my's country.     After    he    had  retired, 
WoronzofF  did  not  see  fit  to  pursuo  him, 
but  changing  the  plan  of  his  campaign, 
determined  to  subject  the  more  accessible 
tribes  that' had  entered  into  an  allegiance 
with  Schamyl.     He  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely over-running  these  enemies,  and 
when  they  sent  messengers  to  their  chief- 
tain requesting  him  to  allow  them  per- 
mission to  submit,  it  was  the  occasion  of 
the   blackest  stain  upon  the  Prophet's 
character,  viz:  matricide.     It  has  been 
said  that  Schamyl  made  an   oath  that . 
whoever  should  mention  the  idoa  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Christians  to  him,  should 
immediately  thereupon  be  put  to  death. 
The  messengers  knowing  this,  when  they 
arrived  at  his  capital,  besought  his  mother 
to  reveal  to  him  the  object  of  their  coming. 
A  large  bribe  gained  over  her  services, 
and  accordingly  she  procured  an  inter- 
view with  her  son,  and   mentioned  the 
proposition  of  the  Tchetcheues.     lie  did 
not  give  an    answer   immediately,  but 
ordering  his  Murids  to  kneel  around  the 
mosque  in  prayer  and  fasting,  he  retired 
into  it  to  consult  Mohamet.     He  remained 
therein  three  days  and  so  did  his  Murids 
remain    around    him    without    leaving. 
When  he  appeared,  all  pale  and  shiver- 
ing, he  thus  addressed  the  people:  "  The 
will  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah  be  done  I 
People  of  Dargo,  the  Tchetchenes  have 
dared  to  think  of  yielding  to  the  Giaour, 
and  have  even  ventured  to  send  messen- 
gers, hoping  for  my  consent.    The  mes- 
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sengers  conscious  of  their  sin,  dared  not 
appear  before  my  face,  but  have  tempted 
the  weakness  of  my  unhappy  mother. 
For  her  sake  I  have  ventured,  aided  by 
your  prayers,  to  ask  the  will  of  Mahomet, 
the  Prophet  of  Allah ;  and  that  will  is 
that  the  first  who  spoke  to  me  of  this 
matter,  shall  be  punished  with  a  hundred 
blows  of  the  heavy  whip.  It  was  my 
mother."  On  hearing  this  his  mother 
implored,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  ordered 
her  shoulders  to  be  divested  of  their  clo* 
thing  and  the  lash  to  be  applied  with 
vigor.  Every  stroke  tore  up  the  flesh, 
but  at  the  fifth  she  fell  dead  upon  the 
ground.  The  Murids  were  now  intent  on 
bestowing  the  remaining  ninety-five 
lashes  on  the  messengers,  but  Schamyl, 
ordering  them  to  depart  in  safety,  took 
the  lashes  on  his  naked  back. 

After  this  we  hear  of  nothing  positive 
concerning  Schamyl,  but  as  the  Russians, 
since  the  war  with  Turkey,  have  probably 
withdrawn  the  greater  part  of  their  forces 
from  the  Caucasus,  it  is  very  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  his  old  habit  of  levying 
black-mail  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  parts  of  Russia,  has  been  renewed. 
Since  the  Eastern  war — whatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  it — he  has  attempted  certain- 
ly no  very  stupendous  campaign,  and  as 
a  narrative  of  his  minor  actions — if  we 
knew  them — would  be  uninteresting,  I 
shall  here  leave  him.  Enough  has  been 
said  of  Schamyl  to  give  the  readers  of  the 
Messenger  an  idea  of  his  character,  and 
if  that  idea  be  favorable,  it  is  different 
from  that  whioh  the  writer  formed  in 
collecting  the  materials  for  this  article. 
We  can  admire  his  unyielding  courage 
which  bids  defiance  to  the  Qiant  of  the 
North,  and  wonder  at  his  rules  for  the 
government  of  his  people ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  motives  of  his  deeds,  we 


abhor  at  once  the  boldness  of  a  fanatic 
and  the  subtlety  of  a  tyrant.    Even  pat- 
ting this  consideration  out  of  view,  in 
closing  the  history,  of  his  transactions,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  in  which  way  one's 
sympathies  should  lean— for  or  against 
him ;  for  he  has  committed  so  many  mis- 
erable* actions  in  his  life,  that  our  admi- 
ration for  his  firmness  and  success  could 
scarcely  outweigh  onr  honor  for  his  cru- 
elty. •  An  Englishman,  or  a  Frenchman, 
or  a  Turk,  or  an  Austrian  prince,  or  a 
Sardinian,  would  probably  meet  with  no 
obstacle  in  immediately  shaping  his  sym- 
pathies, but  we  of  the  land  of  Yankees, 
though  not  inferior  to  any  nation  in  the 
way  of  blessings,  are  unfortunate  in  not 
possessing  this  one.    Schamyl  is  of  ordi- 
nary stature,  but  of  manners  generally 
dignified  and  lofty.    His  eyes  are  gray 
and  expressive  of  his  character,  his  nose 
inclined  to  be  aquiline,  and  his  mouth 
rather  too  small  to  be  an  orator's.    He  is 
always  perfectly  calm,  unless  when  under 
the  influence  of  some  revelation  from 
Allah ;  he  then  raves  and  resembles  in 
every  manner  a  maniac,  and  is  impetuous 
in  carrying  out  his  commands.     "He 
orders  one  to  death  with  as  much  calm- 
ness as  if  he  were  conferring  the  sword 
of  honor  upon  a  Murid,"  and  a  tear  was 
never  seen  to  fall  from  his  eyes.   In 
speaking  he  is  eloquent ;  for  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Bersek  Bey,  "flames  sparkle 
from  his  eyes,  and  flowers  are  scattered 
from  his  lips."   He  is  very  abstemious  in 
his  habits,  indulging  in  no  kind  of  excess 
except  that  of  enthusiasm.    In  Dargo  he 
resides  with  three  wives,  who  are  said  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Circast- 
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sia.    His  age  is  about  58. 
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Saloon,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  3, 1856. 

You  ask  a  Poem — it  must  be  confest 

That  this  is  no  extravagant  request, 

In  our  poetic  and  trochaic  time 

When  "  mobs  of  gentlemen"  indulge  in  rhyme — 

And  every  critic  writing  to  review 

His  neighbour's  verses  is  a  poet  too— 

Has  climbed  himself  the  steep  Lycorean  mount, 

And  done  an  Epic  on  his  own  account. 

A  Poem  !  why  it  has  indeed  been  made, 

Of  latter  days,  the  merest  thing  of  trade. 

Yet  may  we  marvel  at  the  easy  air 

With  which  the  customers  their  wants  declare — 

Write  by  the  post  a  simple  business  note 

And  order  poems  as  they  would  a  coat — 

Say  to  the  Schneider  of  the  stately  song 

"  On  Thursday  fortnight  send  the  thing  along. " 

And,  they  might  add,  be  sure  that  it  display 

The  very  latest  fashion  of  the  day. 

For  there  are  reigning  modes  in  verse  to  choose — 

Each  has  its  hour,  and  an  old-fashioned  muse 

Like  Goldsmith's,  seeking  simply  to  impart 

The  dear  pathetic  lessons  of  the  heart, 

Would  be  regarded,  in  the  present  rage 

For  "  stunning"  novelties,  behind  the  age. 

In  poetry,  as  well  as  dress,  we  seek 

For  something,  as  the  French  would  say,  plus  chic. 

Receive  not,  gentle  hearer,  with  a  yawn 

This  long  sartorian  simile  I've  drawn, 

There's  much  resemblance,  if  you  did  but  know  it, 

Between  the  crafts  of  tailor  and  of  poet — 

Both  cut  and  patch,  both  do  their  work  by  measure, 

And  both,  alas !  both  cabbage  at  their  pleasure ! 

But  now  the  parallel  at  last  to  drop 

And  once  for  all,  indeed,  to  "  sink  the  shop," 

Just  let  me  ask  for  this  affair  of  mine 

To  judge  it  harshly  you  will  not  incline — 

If  you  should  find  it  somewhat  badly  wrought, 
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And  ratter  threadbare  as  respects  the  thought, 

The  style  of  fustian,  and  the  scanty  wit 

Beyond  all  question  not  a  handsome  fit — 

If  of  the  puns  you  cannot  see  the  force 

Nor  follow  up  the  threads  of  the  discourse — 

In  short,  if  when  you're  heard  the  poem  through, 

Tou  cannot  say  "  Rem  tetigit  acu" 

Pray  be  indulgent : — neither  snips  nor  bards 

Win  all  at  once  their  coveted  rewards, 

Stuftz's  first  garment  did  not  gain  renown, 

Nor  Tennyson's  first  song  the  laureate's  crown: — 

Call  it  a  failure  freely,  if  you  will, 

But  have  compassion  for  the  poet  still, 

And  this  small  favor  Pity's  self  demands — 

Don't  throw  the  poem  back  upon  his  hands ! 

I  come,  in  sooth,  with  no  desire  to  claim 
Poetic  honours  or  the  poet's  name, 
But  with  affection,  warm  and  true,  for  all 
Who  join  in  this,  yoor  yearly  festival, 
My  little  wreath  of  wintry  flowers  I  bring ; 
You'll  not  reject  the  humble  offering 
Which  makes  no  effort  at  distinguished  meed 
And  scarce  a  poem  can  be  called,  indeed, 
Unless,  with  Jourdain's  master  we  suppose 
That  all  is  poetry  which  is  not  prose.* 

My  theme  is  Patriotism — lofty  theme  ! 

Long  held  by  moralists  in  high  esteem, 

And  much  discussed  by  those  who  writ  and  spoke 

In  former  ages — vide  Bolingbroke — 

But  voted  now  an  antiquated  thing 

By  such  as  haply  either  speak  or  sing. 

Perhaps  in  kindness  you  may  ask  me  why 


*  A  alight  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  exposition  of  the  Maiire  dt  j 
in  Holibki's  Bourgeoit  GcntiUiomme,  who  divides  written  composition  intt 
prose,  not  into  poetry  and  prose,  as  I  have  assumed.  "  Tout  ee  qui  n'atpo 
■ays  he,  "  at  vert,  et  tout  w  qui  n'ett  point  «r»  at  prow  .-"—a  proposition 
can  hardly  accede,  in  the  ternu  wherein  it  U  stated,  since  many  modern  wi 
given  ua  examples  of  composition  which  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  oth 
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ake  a  topic  bo  extremely  dry, 

b  not  that  I  can  hope  to  say  a  word 

at'a  new  abont  it — I'm  not  bo  absurd : 

make  the  glorious  light  of  genius  shine 
rough  every  page  and  brighten  every  line, 
id,  subtler  alchemy  than  that  of  old ! 
ansmute  my  leaden  fancies  into  gold. 

soft  October  sunsets,  slanting  o'er 
e  lengthening  levels  of  a  barren  moor, 
avert  the  poorest  ferns  and  meaneBt  broorni 
;o  the  semblance  of  a  prince's  plumes. 
t  that  our  "primal  duties,"  though  aloft 
ey  "shine  like  stars,"  are  yet  forgotten  oft, 
cause  on  lower  things  we  fix  the  eye 
id  will  not  look  into  the  spangled  sky. 
r  this,  I  would  some  homely  truths  recite, 
it  the  less  excellent  that  thBy  are  trite, 
r  this,  repeat  some  humdrum  ancient  saws 
uching  "  the  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause." 

id  what  is  Patriotism  ? — shall  we  go 

i  Samuel  Johnson,  first  of  all,  to  know  ; 

ice  now,  in  Public  Virtue's  sad  decay, 

i  true  significance  has  passed  away. 

is  "  love  of  country,"  you  will  answer  pat, 

Imitted,  sir,  but  tell  me,  what  is  that  ? 

me  was,  'tis  long  since,  when  to  love  the  earth, 

ith  generous  loyalty,  which  gave  one  birth, 

volved  a  wide  affinity  of  love 

>r  all  that  rose  the  natal  soil  above  : 

)t  for  the  dear  old  mansion-house  alone, 

here,  like  a  dream,  his  boyish  days  had  flown, 

ie  breezy  hills,  the  tall  ancestral  trees, 

le  drowsy  garden  murmurous  with  the  bees, 

>r  yet  the  path  where  oft  he  followed  after 

ie  rippling  music  of  his  sweetheart's  laughter : 

it  for  the  school  where  erst  he  felt  the  rod — 

ie  church  where  he  was  taught  to  worship  God  : 

len  did  he  treat  with  a  becoming  awe 

•ligion'a  temples  and  the  shrines  of  law — 

a  antique  honour  make  his  constant  guide, 

ad  ever  cherish  with  an  honest  pride 
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The  language,  rich  in  eloquence  and  song, 

Which  once  to  magic  Shak  spear  e  did  belong, 

Learned  in  perfection  only  as  it  trips 

In  airiest  movement  from  a  mother's  lips. 

Then  widening  out  his  sympathies  would  reach 

To  all  who  used  that  noble  form  of  speech, 

And  more  and  more  the  circle  still  expand 

Beyond  the  limits  of  bis  native  land, 

Till  Patriotism,  in  its  largest  sense, 

Embraced  mankind  in  its  benevolence. 

How  well  we  prospered  in  the  simple  ways 

Of  those  long- van ishcd,  scarce-remembered  days, 

Then  legislators  little  understood 

The  tricks  of  craft,  and  sought  the  public  good, 

Unread  in  Machiavel,  they  merely  aimed 

At  truth  and  justice  in  the  laws  they  framed  : 

Each  recognised  his  duties  to  the  State 

And  strove,  as  best  be  might,  to  make  her  great, 

And  even  the  humblest  with  that  glow  was  fired 

Which  Burns  "  in  glory  and  in  joy"  inspired, 

Who  only  wished,  "  some  usefu'  plan"  to  make 

Not  for  his  own,  but  for  auld  Scotia's  sake. 

Ah  happy  age,  ah  long  exploded  creed  ! 

What  novel  ethics  to  thy  sway  succeed  ! 

How  changed  the  scene  in  legislative  halls 

Where  through  the  livelong  day  hoarse  folly  bawls, 

And  mad  Ambition  or  the  love  of  pelf 

Bids  every  member  labour  for  himself. 

Our  Solons  now  too  often,  it  would  seem, 

Drink  deep,  but  not  of  the  Pierian  stream, 

And  nightly  gather  in  well-ordered  ranks 

To  Btudy  Finance  in  unchartered  banks. 

Place  and  Preferment  still  make  slaves  of  some 

Who  war  with  Slavery,  while  others  come 

From  plotting  treason  round  a  Webster's  grave 

To  break  the  compact  they  are  sworn  to  save: 

Discord  in  Congress  rules  and  "  wild  uproar" 

Throughout  the  session  daily  claims  the  floor, 

Bo  great  the  strife  that,  striking  to  relate, 

Pacific  railways  lead  to  fierce  debate, 

While  hungry  cormorants  flocking  from  the  hills 

Deplete  the  Treasury  with  their  Private  Bills : 
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id  when  some  luckier  plunderer  than  the  rest 
fere  his  millions  from  the  public  chest, 
r  some  gigantic  scheme  of  wholesale  fraud 
ere  are  not  wanting  hundreds  to  applaud; — 
e  service  calls  for  silver  service  fine— 
lonors  are  easy"  in  the  silver  line — 
id  each  new  Judas  to  the  state  is  paid 
s  thirty  pieces  for  some  trust  betrayed. 

om  public  shall  we  turn  to  private  life  1 

as  !  what  social  maladies  are  rife, 

bere  Fashion,  decked  in  costliest  Brussells  laces, 

ooree  our  homebred  modes  and  "  native  graces, ** 

id,  most  unpatriotic  jade !  impairs 

r  We  of  country  with  her  "foreign  airs:" 

ok  to  the  circles  of  our  largest  city 

ling  the  swells  of  Europe,  more's  the  pity, 

id  showing,  in  their  dinners,  routs  and  mobs, 

vulgar  aristocracy  of  snobs — 

vain  our  simple  fathers  swept  away 

I  vestige  of  the  ancient  feudal  sway, 

vain  they  flouted  all  the  useless  knowledge 

at  England  teaches  in  the  Herald's  College, 

len  each  new  humbug,  swelling  with  pretence, 

t  sadly  destitute  of  common  sense, 

own  rich  in  selling  buttons,  pills  or  flannel, 

orts  flaring  red  upon  his  coach's  panel 

fine  escutcheon  stoI*en  out  of  Burke, 

stars  and  garters!  this  is  awful  work: 

us  they  obtain  their  coats-of-arms ;  the  dance 

id  cooks  and  sauces  they  procure  from  France, 

id,  worse  than  all,  as  candor  must  declare, 

port  their  morals  with  their  bills  of  fare — 

character  is  served,  the  truth  to  tell, 

every  style  except  au  naturel, 

id  so  "  our  best  society"  assumes 

U  shape — a  filet  garnished  with  mushrooms. 

i  next  how  Fashion  dares  to  set  aside 
r  language — source  of  patriotic  pride, 
d  makes  the  good  old  mother  tongue  appear 
te  English  oak  o'erlaid  with  French  veneer. 
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Our  pensive  maidens  rarely  now  employ 
A  Saxon  term  for  Borrow  or  for  joy ;  * 
The  dear  one,  little  versed  in  Mr.  Trench, 
Translates  her  tender  feelings  into  French ; 
She's  enchantie,  if  told  some  pleasant  news, 
And  detoUe,  if  troubled  with  the  bines, 
The  heavenly  smile  that  lights  her  beaming  face 
A  beau  eourire  becomes  in  Fashion's  phrase, 
And  Mariana  in  the  grange  would  aay 
Not  "  I'm  aweary,"  but  "  I'm  ennuyie." 
Tet  the  dear  creature  who  on  earth  can  blame 
"When  tenderly  she  murmurs — "  Qneje  t'aimet" 
That  soft  confession  on  the  poet's  ire 
Falls  like  wet  blankets  on  a  raging  fire, 
And,  as  Belinda's  face,  with  beauties  set, 
Belinda's  errors  caused  you  to  forget, 
Atones  in  whatsoever  language  given  ' 

For  every  female  foible  under  heaven. 

Still  Honour  be  to  Woman !  she  has  shown 

The  loftiest  patriotism  earth  has  known — 

Not  on  the  hustings  claiming  equal  rights 

With  sterner  man,  ah  hatefullest  of  sights  I 

But  when  some  noble  purpose  fires  the  heart 

Or  bids  the  sympathetic  feelings  start ; 

When  War  holds  carnival,  'mid  heaps  of  slain, 

With  Death,  on  Glory's  drenched  and  crimsoned  plaii 

Or  Pestilence  in  darkness  walks  abroad 

And  renders  desolate  each  doomed  abode, 

See  with  what  joy  her  holy  presence  fills 

A  Norfolk's  streets  or  Balaklava's  hills ! 

Oh !  if  no  strain  of  minstrel  can  avail 

To  hymn  the  praise  of  Florence  Nightingale, 

My  rugged  verse  how  miserably  weak 

That  nobler  heroine's  renown  to  speak, 

Who  with  the  Fever  waged  th'  unequal  strife 

And  bore,  in  danger's  paths,  a  charmed  life! 


"If  it  be  objected  by  the  critical  reader  that  in  using  joy  which  ia  of  Fret 
tioii,  in  preference  to  that  better  Saxon  werd  gladness,  I  have  here  indir 
mitted  the  very  offence  which  I  would  satirize,  I  can  only  say  that  the  super 
for  rhyme  of  the  former  term,  just  in  the  place  where  it  occurs,  left  me  no  I 
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Drigliter  page  her  record  shall  display, 
d  every  tear  that  she  has  wiped  away 
til  crystallise  into  a  brilliant  gem 
glitter  in  her  heavenly  diadem  !* 

i,  Honour  be  to  Woman !  hers  the  praise, 
ieii  strife  and  tumult  lond  their  voices  raise, 
at  piously  she  turns  her  moistened  eye 
where  our  greatest  chieftain's  ashes  lie 
neath  Mount  Vernon's  ever  sacred  sward, 
d  seeks  from  insult  and  decay  to  guard 
e  holiest  spot  the  sun  e'er  shone  upon— 
e  long-neglected  grave  of  Washington  ! 

is  is  True  Patriotism — this  the  spirit 

lich  all  earth's  real  Patriots  inherit : 

d  so  the  laborer  whose  humble  toil 

riches  day  by  day  his  native  soil — 

e  merchant  prince,  whose  vision  still  extends 

yond  his  semi-annual  dividends — 

e  poet,  seekly  fitly  to  rehearse 

3  country's  honour,  and  whose  lofty  verse 

dying  lustre  on  that  country  sheds, 

d  classic  makes  the  ground  whereon  he  treads, — 

e  statesman  gazing  yet  with  doubta  and  fears 

■  the  dim  vista  of  the  coming  yean — 

e  man  of  science  looking  out  afar 

x>  the  welkin  for  an  unknown  star — 

ese  are  our  patriots — and  no  work  tbey  wrought 

&  ever  yet  been  perfected  for  naught : 

d  if  some  name  shall  flash  with  light  sublime 

ross  the  awful  gulf  of  future  time, 

•ill  be  no  politician's — feeble  ray ! 

enched  always  with  his  own  brief,  noisy  day, 

t  that  of  Maury  whose  bright,  equal  fame 

ry  errand  of  mercy od  which  Mies  Annib  M.  Aiobews,  of  Syracuse, 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  nwful  pcpti- 
n  those  cities,  should  long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the 
iia,  and  well  entitles  her  (o  be  enrolled  upon  that  honorable  list  of 
women  which  includes  the  names  <jf  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Florence 
Ingland  has  done  much  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  the  latter — 
is  owe  some  testimonial  for  the  vet  higher,  because  more  perilous 
iNDBIIVS  I 
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Burns  in  Orion's  belt  with  steady  flame, 

And  every  where  resounds  in  Ocean's  roar 

From  "Tampa's  desert  strand"  to  Iceland's  stormy  si 

What  though  the  humbler  patriot's  name  obscure 

No  fragrant  immortality  secure  ? 

He  lives  A  Man,  and  when  he  sinks  to  sleep, 

Freedom's  fair  goddess  shall  forever  keep 

A  watch  and  ward  around  his  lonely  tomb 

Where  violets  with  recurring  Aprils  bloom ! 

For  there's  a  Goddess  whose  majestic  form 

Still  towers  above  the  wreck  of  every  storm, 

Columbia's  genius  !  let  us  bend  the  knee, 

(Not  Freedom's  self  but  Freedom's  daughter  she)  * 

Whom  to  adore  is  not  idolatry. 

With  what  a  dignity  she  moves  along 

Among  the  nations,  fairest  of  the  throng, 

Not  Here,  with  the  large  and  queenly  eyes, 

So  walked  the  golden  pavements  of  the  skies ; 

Nor  silver-ankled  Thetis  e'er  displayed 

The  nameless  beauty  of  our  western  maid. 

But  oh !   how  more  than  doubly  dear  she  seems 

Enthroned  and  sceptred,  in  the  poet's  dreams, 

Beoina  Pacis,  Empress  now  of  Peace, 

Whose  realm  shall  widen  as  the  years  increase, 

Her  lips  o'erflowing  with  immortal  love 

And  touched  with  light  descending  from  above, 


*  Mr.  Bryant,  in  one  of  the  loftiest  efforts  of  his  genius,  has  finely  in 
Freedom  in  these  magnificent  lines — 

0  Freedom  1  thou  art  not,  as  poets  dream, 

A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs. 

And  waTj  tresses  gushing  from  the  cap 

With  which  the  Roman  master  crown'd  his  slaTe 

When  he  took  off  the  gyves.     A  bearded  man, 

Arm'd  to  the  teeth,  art  thou:  one  mailed  hand 

Grasps  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword  ;  thy  brow, 

Glorious  in  beauty  though  it  be,  is  scarr'd 

With  tokens  of  old  wars. — The  Antiquity  of  Freedom.         » 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  striking  image  hero  presented,  that  I  hai 
consider  the  goddess  of  our  liberty  as  the  daughter,  rather  than  the  pet 
uf  Freedom. 
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le  round  her  every  Muse  and  every  Grace 
:e  gay  tad  luminous  the  courtly  place : 
is  in  reverie  alone  she  strays 
wn  the  Dryads'  pleasant  moonlit  ways, 
wine  the  dewy  field  flow'rs,  fresh  and  wild, 
a  garland  for  Urania's  child ! 

the  land, 

a, 

dell 


the  night, 


string. 


iatless  valour  in  her  fiery  glance, 
soft  white  fingers  closing  round  the  lance, 
[  scarlet  cheek,  thin  lip  and  lustrous  eye 
eloquently  speaking  Liberty ! 

■e  this  Divinity,  so  passing  fair, 

mere  ideal  creature  of  the  air, 

she  but  live  in  fleshly  guise  indeed, 

I  could  she  go,  the  country's  cause  to  plead 

bin  yon  capitol,  what  noble  rage 

ild  all  her  glorious  faculties  engage, 

she  should  tell  her  more  than  mortal  griefs 

hame  before  the  country's  gathered  chiefs ; 

h  what  grand  sorrow  would  she  there  lament 

ided  counsels,  angry  discontent, 

I  what  majestic  energy  reveal 

thus  she  spoke  in  passionate  appeal — 

li  by  the  mighty  shades  that  wander  still 
ere  Glory  consecrated  Bunker  Hill, 
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By  those  who  ileep  'neath  Buena  Vista's  slopes, 

By  the  post's  greatness  and  die  future's  hopes — 

By  every  honored,  nnforgotten  name, 

Linked  with  your  dearest  Capitolian  famo — 

By  the  proud  memories  and  traditions  all 

That  live  forever  in  the  classic  hall 

Where  priceless  pearls  fell  fast  from  Pinkney's  tongue 

And  Wit's  bright  diamonds  Randolph  round  him  flung ; 

Where  listening  Senates  owned  the  magic  sway 

And  thrilled  to  hear  the  clarion  voice  of  Clay  ; 

Where  Webster,  through  all  seasons,  grandly  strove 

'Gainst  Fraud  and  Faction  with^the  might  of  Jove ; 

And  Reason  gave  you  her  divines  t  boon 

In  the  pure  logic  of  the  great  Calhoun  ; — 

By  this  august  Triumvirate  of  mind, 

By  all  the  lessons  they  have  left  behind, 

By  your  loved  hearthstones  and  your  altar  fires 

And  by  the  sacred  ashes  of  your  sires, 

Tour  angry  strifes  and  fierce  dissensions  cease, 

And  bless  the  country  with  domestic  peace ; 

Goard  well  the  Union — Freedom's  last  defence 

And  only  hope  of  Freedom's  permanence — 

Maintain  the  Constitution — let  it  stand 

And  shine  the  Pallas  of  this  Western  Land. 

So  shall  Columbia  act  her  destined  part 

As  patroness  of  Learning,  Labour,  Art, 

So  shall  she  usher  in  the  Golden  Age 

When  War  no  more  shall  stain  th'  historic  page, 

When  down  the  glacis  childish  feet  shall  stray 

And  little  urchins  on  the  bastions  play, 

When  ivy  o'er  each  battlement  shall  run 

And  cobwebs  line  the  chamber  of  the  gun,* 


•To  souh  as  ha*e  read  Mr.  Ten  n y son's  Maud,  this  will  bo  recognised  u  bat 
form  of 

the  cobweb  woven  across  tbe  cannon's  throat 

Shall  shake  its  threaded  tears  in  the  wind  no  more. 
But  tbe  conceit  is,  indeed,  the  common  property  of  poets,  since  it  may  be  true 
as  far  as  Simonides,  in  whose   Lines  on  Peace,  occurs  the  following  paasage- 
iv  3i  atdapodcTotot  nofnrc^tv  aldav  dpa^uav 
lam  ntXovrat — 
literally — 

And  in  the  iron-bound  handles  of  shields,  of  black  spiders 
The  webe  exist. 


lile  Love's  warm  beams  shall  gild  the  placid  isles 
id  the  blue  seas  forever  sleep  in  smiles !" 

as  might  the  Goddess  speak— and  it  were  well 
upon  willing  ears  such  counsel  fell, 
en  should  the  prophecy  that  Berkeley  cast 
iger  past, 
be  its  last ! 

■igi's  height 
g  into  night, 
v  star  was  born 
etterhorn, 
tide 

mountain  side, 
one  by  one, 
or  0/  the  sun, 
ledral  dim 
dying  hymn)  - 
;ly  repose 
aste  of  snows ; 
us,  oh  my  country  !  when  primeval  gloom 
all  over  earth  its  ancient  reign  resume, 
nen  Night  Eternal  shall  its  march  begin 
er  the  round  world  and  all  that  is  therein, 
dark  Oblivion's  rising  waves  absorb 
1  human  trophies,  thus  shall  Glory's  orb 
y  lone  sublimity  the  latest  see 
id  pour  its  parting  radiance  on  thee ! 
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Preface. 

The  appearance  of  the  author's  article 
on  the  Kanawha  Mountains  in  the  S.  L. 
Messenger  for  March  was  unexpected  to 
him ;  it  having  been  prepared  for  a  news- 
paper, but  sent  by  the  friend  to  whose 
hands  it  was  committed,  to  our  Virginia 
magazine. 

Having  on  hand  and  in  a  course  of 
preparation  a  number  of  other  articles, 
generally  short,  relating  in  some  way  to 
Kanawha,  he  sends  them  to  the  same 
magazine.  The  larger  part  of  them  are 
intended  to  commemorate  characters  and 
and  incidents  among  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Kanawha.  The  writer  hopes 
that  they  will  amuse  the  readers  of  the 
Messenger,  and  give  them  somewhat  of  a 
private  insight  into  the  society  aad  man- 
ners of  a  people  and  an  age  now  past 
away,  but  affording  many  subjects  of 
sketches  not  merely  amusing.        H.  R. 


NO.  I. 

THl    SYCAMORE    AND    THE  HONET   LOCUSTS. 

Time  was  when  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Kanawha  were  superbly  adorned 
with  tall,  shining  sycamore  trees,  mingled 
with  branchy  elms,  maples,  and  tufts  of 
willows  at  the  water's  edge. 

Sycamores  love  to  grow  in  moist  sands, 
and  particularly  by  river  sides,  where 
they  can  suck  pure,  perennial  waters. 
Marsh  water  is  sophisticated,  and  pleases 
them  not;  but  they  can  live  upon  it,  if  it 
be  not  putrified  by  weedy  stagnation,  or 
if  it  be  well  filtered  before  they  drink. 
The  mellow  banks  and  sweet  flowing  wa- 
ters of  our  rivers,  suited  them  exactly ; 
and  many  long  centuries  had  their  tall, 
bright  columns  run  their  winding  paral- 
lels along  the  water  sides,  while  flotillas 
of  wild  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  with 
here  and  there  a  screaming  loon,  naviga- 
ted the  peaceful  waters  between.  But 
since  the  white  settlers  came  with  their 
axes,  and  the  steamboats  with  their  lash- 
ing waves,  the  sylvan  elegance  and  un- 


surpassed beauty  of  these  river  margins, 
have  been  disappearing ;  and  in  a  few 
years  more,  scarce  a  remnant  will  relieve 
the  dreary  aspect  of  naked,  crumbling 
banks. 

Let  me  commemorate  a  little  bank 
scene  by  the  Kanawha  side,  which  de- 
lighted me  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  In 
the  high  banks  of  western  rivers,  one 
sees,  here  and  there,  semicircular  depres- 
sions, formed  in  ages  long  past  by  rain- 
waters washing  out  the  upper  part  of  the 
bank.  These  half-basins  are  sometimes 
ten  or  twelve  rods  in  diameter,  and  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  deep.  In  one  of  the 
largest  size  grew  a  cluster  of  young  syc- 
amores— not  very  young,  but  younger  by 
many  years  than  the  old  denizens  of  the 
water  side  below.  They  were  so  nume- 
rous and  so  crowded  that  their  slender 
glossy  stems  had  spindled  up  sixty  or 
more  feet  without  a  limb,  and  all  were 
perfectly  straight  and  perpendicular. 
They  looked  as  if  their  branchy  heads 
needed  mutual  support,  to  keep  them 
erect.  In  a  perfect  calm  they  stood  still, 
but  every  breath  of  air  made  them  ware 
in  concert.  A  strong  wind  bent  them  far 
towards  the  ground ;  but  when  the  pres- 
sure ceased,  they  rose  again. 

Now  there  is  but  a  remnant  of  this 
beautiful  sylvan  brotherhood.  Their 
slender,  graceful  stems  were  admired  as 
fit  materials  to  build — what?  Perhaps > 
stable  1  They  will  wave  no  more  in  the 
summer  breeze.  The  unmatched  beauty 
of  this  grove  was  sacrificed — for  what  ? 
To  save  an  "almighty  dollar"  in  obtain- 
ing materials  for  ahorse  stable !  "Ame- 
rican-like," may  the  reader  say. 

The  sycamore  is  known  to  become  hol- 
low with  age,  and  then  to  enlarge  its  di- 
ameter near  the  base,  sometimes  to  ten 
or  twelve  feet.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
one  of  the  largest  size  yet  stood  near  the 
mouth  of  Elk  on  the  Kanawha  bank.  It 
had  a  natural  doorway  in  the  side,  and 
looked  so  snug  within  that  a  poor  family 
occupied  it  for  some  time  as  a  dwelling. 
Many  a  poor  family  in  those  days,  and 
in  these  days  also,  was  less  comfortably 
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housed;  for  both  top  and  sides  wero  rain- 
proof, and  wind-proof,  and  a  fire  just  be- 
fore the  doorway  served  for  both  cookery 
and  warmth  when  warmth  was  needed. 

There  is  a  bear  story  connected  with  a 
hollow  sycamore,  substantially  as  follows: 

A  new  settler  on  the  frontier,  going 
through  the  woods,  some  three  or  four 
miles,  it  might  be,  from  his  house,  saw 
about  a  high  sycamore  stump  a  number 
of  bear's  tracks,  pointing  both  to  and 
from  the  stump,  and  some  of  them  quite 
fresh.  Looking  up,  he  found  traces  of 
bear's  claws  on  the  side  of  the  stump,  and 
on  the  sprouts,  some  of  them  large,  which 
grew  plentifully  about  the  sides  from  the 
ground  up  to  the  top,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
above.  Old  sycamores  often  die  at  the 
top  and  break  off,  as  this  one  had  done, 
leaving  near  the  root  a  live  shell  which 
puts  forth  young  branches,  like  the  bear- 
frequented  stump  before  us.  The  stump 
was  large  enough  to  be  hollow,  and  by 
means  of  the  young  branches,  could  be 
climbed  with  ease  by  man  as  well  as 
bear.  To  see  why  the  bear  climbed  the 
stamp,  he  went  up  and  found  a  hollow 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  nine  or 
ten  feet  deep.  Looking  in,  he  spied  at 
the  bottom  a  pair  of  bear's  cubs  that 
moved  and  whimpered  when  they  saw 
the  opening  above  darkened,  supposing 
that  it  was  their  dam  returned  from  her 
daily  hunt  for  provisions. 

Now  this  new  settler  from  the  east  was 
not  an  experienced  bear-hunter;  and,  be- 
cause bears  had  been  aforetime  quite  a 
curiosity  to  him,  he  had  greatly  desired, 
on  coming  to  his  new  residence,  to  find  a 
pair  of  cubs,  that  he  might  rear  them  for 
the  amusement  of  himself  and  family : — 
and  lo!  here  they  were,  unprotected  by 
the  dam,  and  only  ten  feet  at  most  down 
a  hollow  tree,  which  he  could  easily  de- 
scend by  propping  himself  with  feet  and 
hand*  against  the  rough  sides.  So 
thought,  so  done ;  in  two  minutes  he  was 
down,  and  was  handling  and  dandling 
the  cubs,  and  rejoicing  in  his  prize. 

But  stop!  thought  he,  all  of  a  sudden. 
How  am  I  to  get  these  cubs  out  with  me? 
lie  should  have  thought  of  that  before. 
The  little  fellows  were  not  bigger  than 
cats;  but  how«oever  he  might  carry  them, 


he  would  them  a  great  incumbrance,  if 
not  an  effectual  hindrance  to  his  outward 
passage. 

Again,  looking  round  at  the  wooden 
walls  of  the  den — Stop !  he  exclaimed — 
How  am  I  to  get  out  of  this  hold  my- 
self? Well  might  he  ask  himself  the 
question,  when  he  observed  how' the  hol- 
low tree  widened  near  the  bottom,  so  as 
to  give  him  no  foothold  by  which  he 
might  raise  himself  to  the  narrow,  per- 
pendicular part,  some  three  or  four  feet 
up.  He  had  neither  the  sharp  claws  nor 
the  strong  arms  of  the  old  bear,  by  which 
he  might  draw  himself  up  till  he  could 
get  foot  hold. 

Hastily  laying  the  cubs  aside,  he  tried, 
he  tried  often,  he  tried  every  way,  he 
tried  with  all  his  might,  but  in  vain — not 
one  foot,  by  pulling,  pushing  or  spring- 
ing, could  ho  work  himself  nearer  to  the 
top.  Every  effort  terminated  with  his 
feet  on  the  ground.  By  standing  on  tip- 
toe, he  could  stretch  forth  his  hands  with- 
in twenty  inches  of  the  top  ;  and  with  a 
spring,  he  could  reach  within  three  inch- 
es. But  that  was  the  utmost,  and  it  was 
not  quite  enough. 

Tired  out  and  desperate, he  sat  down  to 
think.  Why  did  he  not  bring  a  pole 
down  with  him  ?  Or  why  did  he  not  go 
home  and  fetch  a  rope  before  descending? 
Pshaw !  what  is  the  use  of  after  thought 
when  forethought  has  been  neglected? 
Had  he  ever  read  Virgil,  he  would  now 
have  remembered  the  oft-quoted  lines — 
Facilis  descensus  Averni,  dec.  It  is  easy 
to  go  down  to  hell;  but  to  get  back  again, 
ah!  there  lies  the  difficulty.  Like  many 
another  heedless  man,  he  had  to  learn 
this  sad  truth  by  experience. 

What  should  he  do  now  ?  What  could 
he  do,  imprisoned  as  he  was  in  a  she 
bear's  den,  with  her  young  ?  When  she 
returned,  what  would  she  take  him  for, 
but  a  robber  caught  in  the  act  ?  He  had 
read  in  the  good  book  that  a  bear  robbed 
of  her  whelps  was  the  impersonation  of 
rage  and  ferocity.  And  here  he  was,  un- 
armed, in  a  space  four  feet  in  diameter, 
waiting  his  inevitable  doom.  It  would 
come  when  the  bear  came.  It  would 
come  with  slower  but  no  lesH  infallible 
steps,  if  by  accident  the  bear  never  came: 
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for  how  could  either  friend  or  stranger, 
ever  discover  his  situation  there  in  the 
wilderness*  in  the  deep  hollow  of  that 
sycamore  stump  ?  If  he  shouted  when 
some  one  should  happen  to  he  passing 
near ;  who  could  imagine  that  it  was  a 
man  in  a  hollow  tree  ?  His  voice  would 
rumble  like  a  demon's  bellow  in  the  air 
or  beneath  the  ground ;  and  ten  to  one  if 
the  passer-by  did  not  run  with  his  hair 
on  end,  and  report  that  the  forest  was 
haunted  by  evil  spirits. 

Thus  he  sat  and  thought:  and  once  in 
a  while  renewed  in  vain  his  desperate  ef- 
forts to  overcome  those  few  inches  which 
he  lacked,  to  get  his  fingers  over  the  rim 
of  the  syeamore  stump.  At  last  the  sun 
set  and  he  saw  night  gathering  her  sha- 
dows over  the  narrow  circle  of  the  hea- 
vens visible  above  his  head.  Just  then 
he  heard  a  scrambling  outside  of  the 
stump,  and  a  moment  afterwards,  while 
his  heart  struck  the  knell  of  his  doom, 
he  saw  the  hole  above  suddenly  darken- 
ed by  the  bear's  body  getting  into  posi- 
tion to  descend. 

At  this  critical  moment  he  remembered 
to  have  heard  that  bears  always  descend 
a  tree  or  a  hole  tail  foremost,  and  from 
what  he  could  see  of  the  movements  of 
this  one,  he  inferred  that  such  was  the 
order  of  her  proceeding.  He  had  crouch- 
ed upon  the  ground:  now  inspired  with  a 
sudden  thought,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
reaching  up  in  the  dark,  he  felt  the  long 
thick  hair  of  the  bear's  rump,  and  seized 
hold  of  it  with  a  death  gripe,  before  she 
had  taken  her  forepaws  from  the  rim  of 
the  stump. 

Having  had  no  sight  or  suspicion  of 
this  strange  visitor  in  her  domicile,  she 
was  of  course  surprised  and  alarmed  by 
this  sudden  assault  upon  her  rear.  Bears 
are  particularly  sensitive  to  attacks  on 
that  defenceless  part.  She  therefore  drew 
herself  upwards  with  all  possible  energy 
and  promptitude,  and  was  yet  more  sur- 
prised and  alarmed  to  feel  a  mysterious 
weight  attached  to  her  rump,  requiring 
the  whole  one-bear  power  to  overcome  the 
resistance.  But  she  was  a  powerful  bear, 
and  by  a  violent  effort  she  drew  up  the 
man — the  man  helping  with  his  feet  at 
soon  as  he  could  get  foothold — until  he 


could  throw  his  arm  over  the  rim  of  the 
stump.  Then  both  bear  and  man  sural 
taneously  swung  themselves  over  to 
the  outside;  and  hanging  by  their  arm* 
on  opposite  sides,  looked  each  other  in 
the  face.  The  rather  dusky  twilight  pre- 
vented a  very  distinct  view.  The  bear 
was  puasled;  the  man  was  half  glad,  half 
afraid.  Then  without  taking  leave,  they 
descended,  each  on  his  own  side  of  toe 
stomp,  and  parted  by  mutual  consent,— 
the  bear  wondrously  astonished  and  the 
wondrously  relieved. 


Another  tree  of  the  Kanawha  low- 
grounds,  deserves  particular  notice.  It 
is  thejhoney-locust,  (Gleditchia)  popularly 
so  called  because  it  bears  a  large  pod 
containing  a  pulp  of  honey-like  sweet- 
ness. What  is  most  remarkable  about 
this  tree,  is  its  armature  of  thorns;  and 
such  thorns!  They  are  a  vegetable  curi- 
osity; they  are,  I  think,  the  greatest 
thorns  in  the  world.  On  the  young  stem 
or  its  young  branches,  a  set  of  tender 
spikes  first  appear.  These  grow  and  har- 
den until  they  are  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  prick  like  needles.  The  next 
year,  these  spikes  grow  longer  and  young 
spikes  shoot  out  at  the  sides.  Then  every 
succeeding  year  this  compound  thorn  be- 
comes more  compounded.  The  secondary 
spikes  put  forth  other  spikes,  and  these, 
others  again,  while  the  original  spike 
continues  to  grow  and  branch  like  the 
rest,  till  this  tree  thorn  becomes  a  thorn 
tree,  from  six  to  eight  inches  high,  with 
branches  on  every  side,  that  have  branches 
on  every  side,  till  perhaps  forty  points 
stand  out,  and  every  point  draws  blood 
wherever  it  touches  the  skin. 

Now  conceive  the  body  and  principal 
branches  of  the  tree  so  thickly  set  with 
these  thorns,  that  a  finger  could  no 
where  be  safely  inserted  among  them, 
and  you  will  readily  suppose  that  no  ani- 
mal, not  even  the  grey  squirrel,  not  even 
the  lithe  black  snake  would  dare  attempt 
to  climb  a  honey-locust  tree.  Is  it  then 
credible,  that  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood 
should,  in  his  sober  senses,  have  under- 
taken to  perform  that  desperate  feat! 
Yet  so  did  a  man  in  the  Kanawha  Sail 
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works,  as  the  writer  can  solemnly  aver. 
It  happened  in  this  wise. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  poor  rogue 
it  the  Salt  works,  was  caught,  one  sum- 
mer evening,  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  bun- 
dle of  hoop  poles.    The  owner  of  the 
poles  resolved  to  have  him  punished  for 
the  theft.    Colonel  Ruffher,  a  magistrate, 
uid  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  lived   near. 
Ob  their  way  to  his  house,  they  met  this 
tdmimsarator  of  justice  on   the   river 
buik,  where  a  honey-locust  tree  was  stand- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  moon.    The  prose- 
cutor immediately  stated  the  case,  and 
demanded  that  legal  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  on  the  transgressor  then  in 
custody.    The  poor  fellow,  a  young  man, 
*  could  not  deny  his  guilt,  but  begged  hard 
for  mercy,  protesting  that  it  was  his  first 
offence,  and  that  it  should  be  his  last. 
So  earnestly  did  he  deprecate  the  dis- 
grace of  being  publicly  flogged,  that  both 
prosecutor  and  magistrate  felt  disposed 
to  relent.    But  the  law  demanded  stripes 
for  the  offence,  though  it  was  small.    So 
aid  the  magistrate.     "I  have  never  been 
whipped  as  a  thief,"  said  the  poor  rogue. 
M  To  have  it  done  before  people  that  is 
▼hat  I  hate.    You  two  may  do  what  you 
please  with  me  here  by  ourselves,  or  I 
will  do  whatever  you  tell  me  to  do,  but  I 
pray  don't  let  other  people  have  it  to  cast 
op  to  me,  that  I  was  whipped  for  steal- 
ing.   Just  tell  me  what  to  do  and  I'll  do 

Colonel  Rnffner  loved  a  joke,  and  hap- 
pening just  then  to  see  the  honey-locust 
tree,  he  said  to  the  fellow:  "Are  you 
willing,  if  we  let  you  go  unwhipped,  to 
climb  this  honey-locust?"  "Let  me  look 
at  it,"  said  he,  going  round  and  examin- 
ing it  by  moonlight.  The  thorns  had 
been  mostly  broken  off  for  five  or  six  feet 
up,  and  some  above  that  height.  The 
tree  was  was  eight  or  nine  inches  thick. 
u  How  high  must  I  climb?"  he  asked. 
"Oh,"  said  the  magistrate,  not  supposing 
that  he  would  attempt  it,  "up  to  that  first 
limb,  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground." 
"I'll  try,"  said  the  rogue.  So  it  was 
agreed  by  all  concerned,  that  if  he  would 
climb  till  he  grasped  that  limb  with  both 
hands,  he  should  not  be  whipped.  "I 
know  I  shall  be  badly  stuck  with  thorns," 


said  he;  "but  then  it  is  so  disgraceful  to 
be  whipped." 

Not  being  able  to  climb  by  hugging 
the  tree,  according  to  the  usual  manner, 
he  felt  for  a  place  where  he  could  clasp 
his  hands  behind  it  about  the  height  of 
his  head.  Having  by  careful  manipula- 
tion effected  this,  he  set  first  the  one  foot 
and  then  the  other  against  the  body  of 
the  tree,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  so,  half  bent,  like  a  walking  cater- 
pillar, he  attempted  to  take  a  higher  hold 
with  his  hands.  Loosing  the  one  hand 
and  holding  fast  with  the  other,  he  began 
to  feel  for  a  vacancy  among  the  thorns. 
"Ouch!  ouch!  confound  the  thorns,  how 
sharp  they  are!"  With  many  such  ejac- 
ulations, he  persevered  till  he  got  a  new 
hold  about  a  foot  higher,  but  at  the  same 
time  perhaps  a  dozen  thorn1  points  were 
in  his  flesh.*  He  was  now  within  a  foot 
of  the  limb,  but  whenever  he  made  a  mo- 
tion to  seize  it,  the  thorns  above  and  the 
thorns  below,  pierced  him  so,  that  with  a 
cry  of  pain  he  had  to  resume  the  only 
posture  in  which  he  could  bear  his  tor- 
ments. After  hanging  and  writhing  a 
minute  or  two  in  agony,  he  let  go  and 
dropped  to  the  ground  as  if  he  had  been 
shot. 

When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
speak,  he  said  with  a  groan:  "I  shall 
have  to  take  the  whipping  after  all.  But 
I  tell  you  what,  I  am  bleeding  in  twenty 
places  from  them  plaguey  thorns.  I'll 
never  try  to  climb  a  locus  agin"  Both 
magistrate  and  prosecutor,  believing  jus- 
tice to  be  satisfied,  told  him  to  go,  and 
steal  no  more.  He  was  afterwards  fa- 
mous as  the  youth  who  had  climbed  a 
locust  tree. 


NO.  II. 


BEN   NBWLAN  S  LEAP. 


Virginia  readers  know,  that  in  the 
year  1774,  Governor  Dun  more  made  an 
expedition  against  the  northwestern  In- 
dians. He  led,  in  person,  one  body  of 
troops  by  the  way  of  Cumberland  to 
Pittsburg.  He  ordered  General  Lewis 
with  the  troops  (volunteers  and  militia) 
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of  the  southwestern  frontier,  to  march 
directly  through  the  wilderness  to  Point 
Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha,  and  there  wait  his  arrival  from 
Pittsburg. 

Dunmore's  march  was  by  a  military 
road  to  Pittsburg;  Lewis'  was  through 
an  unbroken,  and  almost  unexplored 
wilderness  of  150  miles,  from  Greenbrier, 
then  a  new  and  feeble  settlement.  Yet 
when  he  reached  Point  Pleasant,  he  had 
to  wait  long  before  he  even  heard  from 
the  Governor.  This  delay  gave  Corn- 
stalk, the  Shawnee  chief,  the  opportunity 
of  attacking  this  division  of  the  Virgin- 
ians with  the  whole  force  of  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  well  did  this  savage  com- 
mander know  how  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity. From  sunrise  till  sunset,  the 
battle  raged  with  equal  valor  on  both 
sides.  At  last  a  well  planned  manoeuvre 
of  General  Lewis'  gained  him  a  decisive 
but  dearly  bought  victory.  Peace  was 
made  soon  afterwards,  and  the  army  re- 
turned home,  leaving  a  fort  and  small 
garrison  at  Point  Pleasant. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  began.  British  influence, 
operating  upon  the  old  grudge  of  the  In- 
dians against  the  colonists,  soon  prevailed 
upon  them  to  renew  their  hostile  incur- 
sions into  the  frontier  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia. Nor  did  they  cease  for  years  after 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Hence  the  fort 
at  Point  Pleasant  had  to  be  kept  up,  and 
another  to  be  built  60  miles  above,  on 
the  Kanawha,  to  protect  the  new  settle- 
ments in  the  valley  of  the  river. 

It  was  at  some  time  during  this  state 
of  Indian  hostilities  after  the  Revolution, 
that  the  incident  took  place,  which  I  am 
about  to  relate  from  an  imperfect,  and 
perhaps  an  inaccurately  remembered  tra- 
dition, heard  in  my  boyhood.  The  chief 
incident  is,  however,  substantially  true. 
Ben  Newlan,  a  man  of  Point  Pleasant, 
perhaps  one  of  the  garrison,  crossed  the 
Kanawha  in  a  eanoe,  and  ranged  several 
miles  over  the  forest-covered  mountains 
on  the  opposite  side,  in  pursuit  of  game. 
When  he  fired  his  gun  at  some  animal, 
two  Indians  happened  to  be  near.  One 
of  them  shot  at  him  from  a  distance  of 
more  than  one  hundred  yards,  but  missed 


him.  The  whistling  of  the  hall  startled 
him,  and  caused  the  other  Indian,  who 
had  taken  deliberate  aim,  to  miss  him 
likewise.  Now  the  Indians  threw  their 
their  guns  down,  and  with  a  yell,  started 
after  Newlan,  armed  with  tomahawks 
and  knives.  It  is  useless  to  say  that 
Newman  threw  down  his  empty  gun  and 
ran  for  his  life,  even  before  the  sound  of 
the  tomahawk  had  reached  his  ears. 
He  sped  homewards  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him.  He  had  about  three 
miles  to  run,  up  hill  and  down  hill, 
through  brakes,  over  fallen  trees,  and 
over  rocks  both  great  and  small,  both 
fast  and  loose. 

When  the  race  began,  Newlan  was 
about  a  hundred  yards  before  his  pursu- 
ers. The  hiss  of  balls,  the  cracks  of 
guns,  and  the  yells  of  savages,  all  had  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  his  nerves, 'and 
he  ran  faster  than  he  had  ever  run  before. 
Nor  did  he  relax  his  efforts,  nor  take 
time  to  look  behind  him ;  for  although 
the  Indians  ceased  to  yell,  that  they 
might  save  their  wind,  yet  the  crackling 
of  dry  brush  and  the  rustling  of  leaves 
under  their  feet,  and  the  rolling  of  dis- 
placed stones  down  the  steep  hillside*, 
kept  him  fully  advertised  that  his  ene- 
mies were  in  hot  pursuit. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain,  a 
mile  from  the  starting  point,  he  cast  a 
look*  behind  him,  and  was  rather  dis- 
couraged to  see  that  the  foremost  pursuer, 
a  tall,  athletic  savage,  had  gained  thirty 
or  forty  yards  upon  him,  and  the  other 
about  half  as  many. 

Newlan  was  a  stout  and  experienced 
mountain-climber,  and,  in  pursuit  of 
bears,  had  run  for  miles  over  the  rough 
ups  and  downs  of  a  forest  country  :  but 
he  unfortunately  had  to  contend  with 
two  wild  men  of  the  woods,  who  could 
beat  him  in  a  race  for  his  life. 

Stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  what  be 
saw,  he  strained  every  nerve.  He  was 
two  miles  from  his  canoe,  opposite  to  the 
fort.  With  all  his  might  he  scampered 
over  the  hills,  and  over  the  ravine?, 
through  brush  and  through  brier,  leaping 
over  fallen  trees,  clambering  up  precipi- 
ces, sliding  and  tumbling  down  steir*. 
Panting,  he  ran,  and  almost  despairing 
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when  he  knew,  from  the  sounds  in  his 
rear,  that  the  blood-thirsty  pursuers  were 
doing  as  he  was  doing,  and  with  a  little 
better  speed.  Though  he  ran  for  his 
life,  and  thty  ran  for  his  scalp,  an  object 
of  less  importance ;  yet  they  exerted 
themselves  no  less  strenuously:  for 
honor  pushed  them  on :  it  was  a  trial  of 
speed,  and  a  race  for  a  trophy;  and 
shameful  would  it  be  if  they  failed,  two 
of  them,  to  win  the  prize. 

Newlan's  case  seemed  desperate.  He 
could  not  hope  to  dodge  them.  They 
were  too  near,  and  too  expert  in  tracing 
both  man  and  beast  in  the  woods.  He 
mast  break  the  way  for  his  pursuers  in 
breaking  it  for  himself;  and  he  must,  if 
possible,  strike  the  direct  line  to  his  goal ; 
not  only  because  it  was  the  shortest  line, 
bat  because,  if  through  error  or  obstruc- 
tion, he  turned  aside,  the  enemy  might 
gain  by  cutting  off  his  curves  and  angles. 
All  the  probable  accidents  of  such  a 
flight  increased  his  danger.  They  were 
more  likely  to  occur  to  him  than  either  of 
his  pursuers,  who  had  only  to  go  where 
he  had  gone.  If  he  was  crippled,  or 
stopped  by  an  obstacle,  he  was  lost ;  if 
one  pursuer  met  with  an  accident,  another 
coald  still  pursue.  A  spectator  of  the 
chace  would  have  pronounced,  that  New- 
lan's life  was  not  worth  an  hour's  pur- 
chase. If  he  saved  himself,  it  must  be 
by  the  rarest  of  accidents. 

After  running  a  while  longer,  he  be- 
came uncertain  of  his  course.  The  ob- 
jects before  him  looked  strange.  He  had 
Wore  hunted  in  those  woods,  but  not  in 
that  part  where  the  hills,  hollows  and 
rocks  appeared  new  to  the  hasty  glance 
of  his  eyes.  He  had  started  in  the  right 
direction ;  but  in  the  hurry  of  his  flight, 
and  the  anxiety  of  his  thoughts,  he  could 
not  pay  due  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances, by  which  an  experienced  woods- 
man, like  him,  can  steer  his  course 
aright.  He  had  to  attend  closely  to  what 
was  immediately  before  him,  lest  one 
false  step  should  cost  him  his  life. 

On  attaining  the  summit  of  another 
mountain,  he  again  looked  back,  and  saw 
that  his  pursuers  were  still  gaining  on 
him;  the  one  being  scarcely  forty  and 
the  other  fifty  yards  behind  him. 

Vot.  XXH— 23 


Quick  as  thought,  he  reasoned,  that  as 
these  strenuous  savages  had  gained  more 
than  half  the  interval  in  running  about 
half  the  distance  to  the  fort,  and  he  had 
probably  erred  from  the  direct  course,  he 
must  infallibly  perish  by  their  hands,  if 
his  escape  depended  on  his  fleetness  as  a 
runner.  He  could  not  hope  to  save  him- 
self by  battling  with  them,  for  he  was 
but  one  against  two,  and  he  had  but  a 
knife,  whilst  they  had,  also,  tomahawks. 

Looking  before  him,  from  this  moun- 
tain top,  he  saw  beyond  it,  over  a  deep 
valley,  a  high  precipitous  ridge,  topped 
with  bare,  craggy  rocks,  some  of  which 
rose,  tower-shaped,  above  the  general 
summit.  Instantly  the  thought  struck 
him,  that  those  rocks,  if  he  could  reach 
them,  would,  if  any  thing  could,* afford 
him  some  refuge,  or  some  expedient, 
by  which  he  might  evade  or  repulse  his 
pursuers. 

Having  delayed  but  three  or  four  se- 
conds, while  the  Indians  were  scramb- 
ling after  him,  he  dashed  himself  down 
the  steep  descent,  taking  desperate  leaps ; 
sometimes  falling,  and  when  fallen,  roll- 
ing and  tumbling  himself  down,  until  he 
could  regain  his  feet  without  loss  of  time. 
Thus  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
a  little  farther  ahead  of  his  enemies  than 
he  had  been  at  the  top,  but  so  bruised 
and  scratched,  that  he  ultimately  gained 
nothing  by  his  rolling  and  tumbling  de- 
scent 

Crossing  the  valley,  only  a  few  rods 
wide,  he  straggled  up  the  ridge,  whose 
rocky  summit  he  wished  to  gain.  The 
way  was  steep  and  rough.  Near  the  top 
he  came  to  a  perpendicular  cliff,  sur- 
mounted by  one  of  those  tower  rocks,  « 
which  he  had  seen  from  the  other  moun- 
tain. He  was  compelled  to  turn  aside, 
and  go  some  twenty  yards  to  the  left, 
before  he  could  find  a  practicable  way  of 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

Fortunately  for  him,  the  ground  near 
the  base  of  the  cliff,  was  covered  with 
fragments  of  rock,  and  a  little  below  the 
base,  so  thickly  beset  with  young  locust 
trees  and  sumach  bushes,  in  full  leaf, 
that  his  pursuers,  who  were  near  each 
other,  and  but  thirty  yards  behind  him 
when  he  reached  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
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now  lost  sight  of  htm ;  and  as  his  way 
was  now  over  clear  rocks  to  the  summit ; 
they  also  lost  the  trace,  as  well  as  the 
sound  of  his  feet.  This  caused  them  to 
delay  a  little.  Knowing  that  his  aim 
was  to  surmount  the  ridge,  they  parted  at 
the  base  of  the  cliff;  the  one  took  the  left 
and  the  other  the  right,  to  make  sure  of 
falling  on  his  trail  again.  He  that  dis- 
covered it  first  was  to  whoop. 

By  this  time  the  panting  fugitive  had 
surmounted  the  ridge,  and  found  its  top 
to  consist  of  a  naked  rock,  but  five  or  six 
yards  wide  where  he  was,  and  stretching 
away,  right  and  left,  to  a  considerable 
distance,  crowned  here   and   there  by 
peaks  and  rough  towers  of  the  same  ma- 
terial.   Before  him,  in  a  deep  broad  val- 
ley, he  saw  the  shady  banks,  and  the 
bright,  still  waters  of  the  Kanawha,  and 
away  to  the  left,  the  fort  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant, and  the  broad  stream  of  the  Ohio : — 
but  ah !  too  far  away, — a  mile  and  a  half 
at  least,— and  the  deep  Kanawha  between 
him  and  that  only  sure  refuge.    Two  or 
three  steps  forward,  showed  him  that  a 
mural  precipice  sunk  away  far  below  his 
feet.    A  glance  to  the  right,  behind  the' 
tower  rock,  at  whose  base  he  first  arrived 
in  ascending  the  ridge,  he  perceived  a  rock 
projecting  horizontally  over  the  precipice. 
fie  ran  to  it,  about  thirty  yards,  and 
looked  down  from  its  point,  to  see  if,  per- 
adventure,  he  might  discover  a  place  of 
descent  or  of  concealment.    He  saw  be- 
neath  him   only  the   interwoven   top- 
branches  of  elm  and  buck-eye  trees,  and 
grape  vines,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  below 
the  level  of  his  station.    They  formed  so 
dense  a  screen,  that  he  could  not  perceive 
•how  deep  this  long,  natural  wall  might 
be ;  but  he  knew  instantly  that  it  must 
be  of  great  depth,  and  must  terminate-in 
a  mass  of  loose  shelving  rock.    To  climb 
down  was  evidently  impossible.    To  leap 
into  that  leafy  abyss,  was  horrible  to 
think  of. 

But  he  had  no  time  to  deliberate. 
Savage  murderers  were  just  behind, 
though  now  for  a  moment  at  fault.  He 
looked  for  a  place  'of  concealment  Be- 
hind him,  at  the  base  of  the  tower-rook, 
appeared  a  nook  or  crevice,  which  he  ran 
to  examine.    It  might  conceal  him  for  a 


few  moments;  but  if  the  savages  searched 
the  place,  as  they  surely  would,  he  could 
not  escape.    He  must  run  along  the  top 
of  the   ridge.    But  which  way?    The 
one  would  lead  him  towards  the  fort,  the 
other  from  it,  along  an  open  back-bone  of 
rocks  and  an  ascending  way  for  some  dis- 
tance, where  he  must  be  seen,  and  then 
have  a  circuitous  route  to  the  fort.    The 
former  would  lead  him  by  the  place  where 
he  first  mounted  the  top,  and  where  he 
might  be  intercepted ;  but  past  this  dan- 
gerous point,  he  would    have  dodging 
places  by  the  way,  and  ere  long  the  de- 
scending point  of  the  ridge,  on  the  direct 
way  to  the  fort.    He  would  have  taken 
this  way  on  first  arriving  at  the  top,  if  ha 
had  not  justly  believed  that  the  Indians 
could  be  best  put  at  fault  by  his  taking 
the  other.    But  now  looking  out  and 
seeing  the  way  clear  towards  the  fort,  he 
started  to  run  in  that  direction.    But  be- 
fore  he   had  run  thirty  yards,  he  saw 
the  Indian,  who  had  come  up  on  that  side, 
emerge  from  a  pile  of  rocks  twenty  yards 
distant,  where  he  had  been  searching  for 
the  lost  fugitive.    Instantly  the  exulting 
savage  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  with 
brandished  tomahawk,  started  to  meet 
Newlan,  who  turned  and  fled  the  other 
way.    But  no  sooner  had  he  passed  the 
tower-rock,  than  to  his  horror,  he  saw  the 
second  savage  about  twenty  yards  before 
him  with  tomahawk  in  hand,  coming  to 
meet  him. 

Now  was  he  completely  hemmed  in. 
On  the  south  was  the  tower-rock, — on  the 
north  the  awful  precipiece — east  and 
west  were  yelling  savages  closing  in  upon 
him.  He  could  avoid  their  tomahawks 
only  by  taking  the  dreadful  leap.  He 
Mad  but  three  seconds  to  deliberate  which 
of  the  two  to  choose.  He  did  not  hesitate 
a  single  second.  He  turned  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  with  a  run  of  thirty  feet, 
sprang  from  the  projecting  rock,  and 
vanished  from  the  eyes  of  his  pursuers. 
The  Indians,  when  they  first  reached 
the  summit,  saw  that  awful  precipice,  and 
considered  it  impossible  for  any  mortal  t" 
venture  a  leap  over  it.  Now  they  went 
somewhat  fearfully  to  the  jumping-off 
place,  and  looking  down,  saw  no  sign  of 
Newlan  but  a  commotion    among  the 
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leafy  flexible  branches  through  which  he 
had  sunk.  Drawing  back,  they  uttered  a 
load  ugh !  of  astonishment ;  and  partly 
also  of  satisfaction ;  for  although  they 
would  have  preferred  to  tomahawk  him, 
they  were  pleased  to  have  made  him 
dash  himself  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  be- 
low. 

To  get  his  scalp,  and  to  view  his 
manacled  body,  they  went  down  by  a 
circuitous  route,  and  searched  for  him 
among  the  rough  rocks,  mingled  with 
soil,  and  densely  shaded  by  trees  and 
grape-vines.  But  they  searched  in  vain 
everywhere  about  the  place  where  he  must 
have  fallen.  Not  a  trace  of  him  could 
they  discover  on  the  ground  or  in  the 
trees  overhead.  They  were  amazed. 
They  concluded  at  last,  that  either  the 
good  spirit  or  the  evil  spirit  had  caught 
him  away  in  his  descent.  So  with  two 
emphatic  ughs  1  one  of  astonishment  and 
one  of  disappointment, — and  with  some 
dread  of  this  mysterious  precipice,  be- 
gloomed  with  interwoven  trees,  they 
went  away  down-hearted. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  a  slight  stir 
might  have  been  heard  in  a  dense  mat- 
ting of  interwoven  vines  and  branches 
about  thirty  feet  below  the  jumping-off 
place,  and  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  above 
the  ground.  After  a  stir,  the  pause  was 
repeated,  and  continued  longer.  This 
thick  intertexture  of  branches  was  so 
agitated  as  to  prove  that  a  living  body,  of 
considerable  sice,  was  trying  to  crawl  out 
of  the  leafy  entanglement.  Soon  after- 
wards, a  human  face  peered  through  an 
opening  in  the  branches,  as  if  to  see 
whether  the  coast  was  clear.  The  reader 
knows  who  this  was ;  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstances, will  readily  conceive  how 
Xewlan's  life  was  saved. 

lie  fell  among  crossing,  flexible  branch- 
es, which  broke  his  fall,  and  rolled  him 
on  a  natural  hurdle  of  slender  boughs, 
woven  with  grape-vines,  which  bent 
down,  but  did  not  break  under  him. 

When,  by  a  good  Providence,  he  was 
safely  lodged  and  concealed  here,  he  was 
insensible.  When,  on  taking  his  leap, 
he  felt  himself  plunging  into  that  abyss 
whose  rocky  terrors  below  were  shrouded 
in  leafy  darkness,  his  previous  exhaus- 


tion and  his  present  fright  made  him 
swoon  away.  When  he  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness, and  found  himself  lying  in  a 
cradle  of  green  leaves  and  pliant  vines, 
he  wondered  where  he  was,  or  how  he 
came  there.  The  sound  of  the  Indians' 
voices  from  below  restored  his  recollec- 
tion, and  he  prudently  lay  still,  until  he 
was  sure  that  the  Indians  were  gone. 
Then  cautiously,  and  by  degrees,  he  de- 
scended,— right  sore, — and  right  glad 
that  he  was  alive. 


NO.  III. 

AUGUSTUS  WOODWARD. 

When  Kanawha  county  was  organised 
in  the  year  1790,  Augustus  Woodward,  a 
young  lawyer,  came  and  settled  in  the 
pretty  village  of  Charleston,  where  the 
courts  were  held.  It  seems  rather  odd 
that  a  gentleman  of  his  refined  taste  and 
manners,  his  learned  education  and  stu- 
dious habits,  should  choose  to  begin  hit 
professional  career  in  a  wilderness, 
sparsely  peopled  by  rude  backwoodsmen. 
What  rnade  the  situation  less  comfortable 
to  a  man  of  his  sort  was,  that  to  get  s 
sufficiency  of  business  a  lawyer  in  Kana- 
wha must  then  attend  also  the  courts  of 
Greenbriar,  the  nearest  county,  one  hun- 
dred miles  distant.  But  he  did  settle  in 
Kanawha,  and  continued  to  practice  there 
and  in  Greenbriar,  during  five  or  six 
years.  He  then  removed  to  the  Michi- 
gan territory,  of  which  he  became  in  a 
few  years  the  chief  judge. 

He  was  succeeded  in  Kanawha  by  a 
younger  brother,  John,  of  whom  I  have 
some  remembrance  as  a  tall,  pale,  deli- 
cately dressed  and  formally  polite  gentle- 
man, distinguished  at  the  bar  for  the  easy 
flow  of  his  language,  and  often  for  the 
great  length  of  his  speeches.  Augustus 
was  said  to  possess  the  same  fluency  of 
utterance  and  superior  learning  and  abil- 
ity as  a  lawyer. 

Like  many  other  studious  men,  Au- 
gustus Woodward  was  absent-minded, 
and  mora  so  than  almost  any  man  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  except  the  man  who  forgot 
his  own  name  when  he  wished  to  sign  a 
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letter.  lie  was  of  course  very  ignorant 
of  the  practical  affairs  of  daily  life ;  be- 
ing habitually  so  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts,  that  he  paid  little  attention  to 
the  objects  and  doings  around  him— I 
mean  the  objects  and  doings  unconnected 
with  his  professional  business,  to  which 
he  diligently  applied  himself. 

Between  Charleston  in  Kanawha  and 
Lewisburg  in  Greenbriar,  one  hundred 
miles  apart,  lay  a  mountain  wilderness  of 
sixty  miles,  wholly  uninhabited,  except 
by  two  or  three  families  on  the  road, 
whose  motive  for  settling  there  was  to 
entertain  travellers.  The  solitude  was 
too  vast  for  even  the  hunter-tribe  to  have 
yet  penetrated  into  its  pathless  depths. 
The  road  through  it  was  barely  practica- 
ble for  a  wagon  and  rough  even  for  a 
horse. 

When  •  Woodward  made  his  quarter- 
yearly  journeys  through  this  wilderness 
to  attend  the  Greenbriar  court,  he  usually 
had  the  company  of  a  brother  lawyer  or 
two,  and  sometimes  of  other  persons, 
which  made  the  rough  road  and  no  less 
rough  taverns  less  disagreeable  to  him, 
and  saved  him  the  necessity  of  being  his 
own  conductor,  an  office  for  which  he 
was  ill-qualified,  especially  in  the  wil- 
derness. Study  and  practice  could  make 
him  a  better  lawyer,  but  years  of  expe- 
rience wrought  in  him  almost  no  im- 
provement as  a  forest  traveller. 

Once  it  happened,  in  the  year  1793  or 
4,  that  he  had  to  take  his  customary  jour- 
ney alone.  I  know  not  why  no  lawyer 
nor  any  one  else  accompanied  him  that 
time,  or  felt  constrained  to  go,  unless  it 
was  that  he  then  had  some  unusually  im- 
portant case  on  hand  in  the  Greenbriar 
court.  This  I  am  inclined  to  think  from 
what  occurred  when  he  arrived  there, 
must  have  been  the  reason. 

He  set  off  in  due  time  on  his  good 
horse  which  had  learned  much  more  than 
himself  of  the  road  and  the  inns  upon  it 
in  this  wilderness. 

The  journey  of  one  hundred  miles  was 
usually  made  in  three  days ;  indeed  it 
conld  not  be  accomplished  in  more  or  less 
time,  because  the  taverns  in  the  forest 
were  located  with  reference  to  that  ar- 
rangement ;  and  unless  the  traveller  con- 


formed to  it  he  must  take  a  night's  lodg- 
ing in  the  howling  wilderness. 

The  first  day,  Woodward  successfully 
accomplished  one- third  of  the  distance  to 
Lewisburg,  and  lodged  at  Windsor's,  at 
the  ford  of  Gauly  river,  which  flows  at 
the  western  base  of  the  Gauly  mountain. 
The  way  was  easily  found,  for  the  hone 
knew  it  if  his  rider  did  not. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  have  errone- 
ous notions  of  what,  in  those  days,  con- 
stituted an  inn  or  tavern  in  the  wilder- 
ness.    Of  course  no  one  would  expect 
any  thing  like  an  elegant  house,  fine  fur- 
niture, and  Parisian  cookery.  Such  words 
as  table  d*  hole,  entrees,  entremets  and  oth- 
er fashionable  kitchen  terms,  could  have 
no  application  in  these  primitive  hotels. 
The  tavern  house  was  usually  a  rough, 
unhewn  log  cabin  of  one  story  and  at 
most  two  apartments.      Parlor,  dining- 
room,  kitchen,  and  sometimes  bed  cham- 
ber were  all  one.     Three-legged  stools 
were  common;  split-bottomed  chairs  were 
a  luxury.     Bedsteads  were  coarse  wood- 
en frames  pinned  together  and  immovear 
bly  attached  to  the  wall,  in  a  corner  of 
the  room.    When  more  than  three  or  four 
travellers  happened  to  require  lodgingB 
at  once,  some  of  them,  or  some  of  the 
family,  must  lie  on  bear  skins  spread  be- 
fore the  fire,  where   by  putting  stools 
aside,  sufficient  room  could  be  made  on 
the  rough  hewn  floor. 

The  supper  and  breakfast,  the  only 
meals  which  travellers  usually  took,  con- 
sisted of  corn  cakes,  the  meal  often,  made 
by  pounding  in  a  hominy  block,  hominy 
itself,  a  mere  variation  of  the  cakes,  only 
boiled ;  meat  of  deer,  bear,  or  perchance 
of  racoon  or  wild  turkey,  all  excellent, 
whether  boiled,  broiled  or  roasted  on  a 
wooden  spit;  finally,  coffee  with  maple 
sugar,  for  even  then,  sixty  or  more  years 
ago,  the  Arabian  berry  had  found  its  way 
to  the  farthest  point  accessible  by  a  wa- 
gon road,  and  was  already  considered  a 
necessary  refreshment  for  that  class  of 
travellers  called  quality,  meaning  per- 
sons who  wore  fine  clothes  and  were  well 
bred.    Augustus  Woodward  was  of  this 
class.    Had  he  been  less  absent  minded, 
he  would  have  suffered  more  from  the 
rude  style  of  entertainment  in  these  for- 
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est  inns.  But  the  probability  is,  that  he 
was  meditating  on  a  question  of  law  or 
natural  science,  while  he  sipped  Mrs. 
Windsor's  black  coffee ;  which  a  French 
traveller  once,  with  a  gesture  of  disgust, 
denominated  "  spoilt  wattaire,  spoilt  wat- 
iiire,  bah  I" 

Woodward's  day  of  trial  as  a  solitary 
traveller  was  the  next,  when  he  must  ride 
thirty-six  miles  through  an  unbroken  wil- 
derness to  Patterson's.  There  was  not 
•ren  a  hunter's  cabin  by  the  way ;  and 
what  made  it  worse,  he  had  to  begin  the 
day's  journey  by  crossing  the  steep,  high 
mountain  of  Gauly.  The  journey  was 
equivalent  to  one  of  fifty  miles  over  a 
good  road.  Therefore  the  traveller  must 
take  an  early  breakfast,  and  ply  along 
diligently  to  reach  his  lodging  place  be- 
fore dark. 

Woodward  got  an  early  breakfast,  and 
intended  to  be  an  industrious  traveller, 
for  he  abhorred  the  idea  of  sleeping  alone 
in  the  howling  wilderness  where  bears, 
wolves  and  panthers  would  "  make  night 
hideous."  But  he  often  forgot  himself  and 
his  need  of  making  haste.    Fortunately 
his  horse  kept  the  one  undivided  road, 
and  less  subject  to  fits  of  abstraction  than 
his  master,  would  often,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, break  into  a  trot  when  the  road  be- 
came smooth.    Sometimes,  however,  the 
rider,  disturbed  in  his  meditations  by  this 
change  of  motion,  would  check  his  faith- 
ful  animal  into  a  walk  again.    Perhaps 
he  was  even  then  immersed  in  specula- 
tions on  the  nature  of  the  sun,  a  subject 
on  which  he  long  after  published  an  es- 
say.   Whatever  might  be  the  subject  of 
his  thoughts  during  that  solitary  day's 
ride,  so  it  was,  that  night  came  upon  him 
while  he  was  yet  in  the  forest,  he  knew 
not,  he  could  not  guess  how  far  from  Pat- 
terson's on  the  top  of  Sewel  Mountain.  In 
fact,  if  he  had  let  his  horse  go  his  way,  he 
would  have  arrived  at  Patterson's  within 
an  hour.     But  when  the  dusky  horror  of 
the  woods  closed  around  him,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  road,  he  was  fearful  of 
wandering  into  the  pathless  wilderness, 
•opposing  his  horse  to  be  as  incapable  as 
himself  of  keeping  the  road  in  a  dark 

night. 
He  therefore  dismounted  at  the  foot  of 


a  great  tree  by  the  road-side,  took  off  his 
saddle  and  saddle-bags,  and  making  a 
pillow  of  them,  lay  down  and  attempted 
to  compose  himself  to  sleep  that  he  might 
forget  the  horrors  of  his  situation,  alone 
in  a  dark  wilderness  of  wild  beasts.  He 
had  never  before  been  so  situated  before, 
and  the  idea  of  it  almost  made  him  shud- 
der. For  awhile  an  awful  stillness 
brooded  like  death  over  the  woods  around. 
This  made  him  melancholy,  and  jet  his 
mind  to  brooding  on  mournful  subjects. 
Presently  a  fox  barked  in  a  neighboring 
thicket.  This  startled  him,  but  was  not 
very  frightful.  Then  owls  began  to  hoot 
and  wolves  to  howl  in  the  more  dis- 
tant forest.  At  first  these  signs  of  pred- 
atory life  alarmed  him ;  but  as  the  omi- 
nous sounds  did  not  approach,  and  their 
echoes  grew  fainter  at  every  repetition, 
the  fatigued  traveller  fell  asleep,  and  did 
not  awake  till  the  sun  was  nearly  risen. 

Starting  up  from  his  rude  couch,  he 
looked  around  and  ramembered  where  he 
was  and  how  he  came  there.  But  with 
his  recollection,  came  the  discovery  that 
his  horse  was  gone  I  What  a  predica- 
ment for  such  a  man  to  be  in  1  And  a 
lawyer  too,  who  must  lose  no  time  in  get- 
ting to  his  court  1  He  knew  and  felt  it 
all ;  and  at  once  began  to  think  of  his 
case  in  reference  to  both  past  and  future. 
The  first  question  was,  how  did  the  horse 
get  away  ?  He  soon  solved  that  by  call- 
ing to  mind  that  whea  he  lay  down  he 
did  not  tie  the  horse,  either  because  he 
forgot  it,  or  because  he  presumed  that 
the  dark  night  was  a  sufficient  tether. 

The  next  question  was,  which  way  did 
the  horse  go  ?  This  he  could  not  solve, 
because  he  could  not  determine  in  his 
own  mind  which  would  predominate  of 
the  opposite  motives  that  would  operate 
on  the  horse's  mind.  On  the  one  side 
was  Patterson's,  the  nearest  baiting  place, 
but  on  the  other  side  was  home,  the  reg- 
ular baiting  place.  He  might  have  look- 
ed for  the  horse's  tracks  in  the  road,  and 
deduced  some  inference  frqm  them.  But 
he  did  not  think  of  that,  although,  if  a 
witness  had  testified  in  court  to  the  exis- 
tence and  duration  of  horse  tracks,  he 
would  have  reasoned  well  on  the  fact  so 
testified.    Such  is  the  difference  between 
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theory  and  practice,  reasoning  and  acting. 

Woodward  knew  that  his  own  course 
was  toward  the  rising  sun ;  so  with  much 
trouble  he  adjusted  his  saddle  and  saddle 
bags  upon  his  shoulders,  and  began  slow- 
ly and  laboriously  to  trudge  along  to- 
wards Patterson's.  He  had  not  gone  far 
when  he  spied  a  traveller  coming  to  meet 
him,  riding  one  horse  and  leading  anoth- 
er. Knowing  that  he  lacked  a  fugitive 
horse,  and  not  reflecting  that  one  travel- 
ler might  have  two  horses,  especially  if 
he  had  much  baggage,  he  came  to  the  ra- 
ther hasty  conclusion  that  here  was  his 
lost  animal  which  the  stranger  had  found 
and  was  kindly  leading  back  to  him. 

Preoccupied  with  this  conclusion,  and 
not  accustomed  to  observe  the  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  horses — perhaps  not 
even  casting  a  discriminative  look  upon 
the  led  horse — he  courteously  saluted  the 
traveller  when  he  approached,  and  imme- 
diately asked — 

"  Is  that  my  horse,  sir,  which  you  are 
leading  ?" 

41  Your  horse1,  sare  ?"  said  the  stranger, 
with  some  surprise,  and  with  a  French 
accent ;  "  No  sare,  he  is  my  horse,  sare, 
if  you  please/' 

"  Oh,"  replied  "Woodward,  "I  beg  par- 
don. I  lost  my  horse  last  night  while  I 
was  sleeping  in  the  woods ;  and  seeing 
that  you  had  a  led  horse,  I  supposed  that 
he  might  be  the  one  I  had  lost.  But  pray, 
sir,  can  you  tell  me  which  way  a  horse 
would  go  if  he  got  loose  in  these  woods?" 

*'  No,  sare,  excuse-a  me ;  I  verra  sorry 
you  lose-a  your  horse,  bote  I  canno  tell-a 
you  were  e  go." 

By  this  time  the  French  traveller  had 
moved  a  little  past  Woodward,  who  now 
noticed  a  loaf  of  corn  bread  tied  to  the 
crupper  of  the  stranger's  riding  horse, 
immediately  above  the  tail.  This  singu- 
lar circumstance  excited  Woodward's  cu- 
riosity, and  might  have  excited  his  appe- 
tite, after  his  long  fast,  had  the  loaf  been 
differently  situated. 

"  Why  do  you  tie  bread  to  your  horse's 
tail  ?"  asked  Woodward,  looking  inquisi- 
tively in  the  stranger's  face. 

"  Dat,  sare,  is  de  bait,  de  lure,  wish 
make  my  baggage-horse  follow  wid  more 
grand  plaisir." 


"Ah,  that  indeed,"  said  Woodward, 
"  I  should  not  have  thought  of  that," 

So  these  two  travellers  parted  with  mu- 
tual adieus. 

The  Frenchman  was  the  celebrated 
Yolney,  then  on  his  tour  through  the 
United  States,  and  who  was  making  his 
way  to  Kentucky  by  the  Kanawha  route. 
It  was  he  who  denounced  Mrs.  Windsor's 
coffee  as  "spoilt  wattaire." 

Woodward,  when  he  arrived  at  Patter 
Bon's,  was  rejoiced  to  find  his  horse  there, 
waiting  to  be  fed  where  he  had  always 
been  fed  on  previous  journeys. 

Patterson's  hotel  was  superior  to  Wind* 
sor's,  because  Patterson  and  his  wife  had 
from  education  a  certain  refinement  of 
taste  and  manners  seldom  acquired  in  the 
backwoods.  They  were  quakers  in  their 
native  lands,  but  since  their  residence  in 
the  wilderness,  the  pure  original  drab 
had  faded  into  a  very  indefinite  sort  of 
color.  But  a  good  home  education  never 
loses  its  effect,  and  travellers  liked  to  stop 
at  Patterson's,  because  they  had  compar- 
tively  good  fare,  and  because  the  wife 
was  full  of  jokes  and  anecdotes,  and  could 
tell  them  with  a  zest. 

Woodward  was  not  sufficiently  refresh- 
ed  to  proceed  on  his  journey  till  the  af- 
ternoon. Consequently  he  did  not  reach 
Lewisburg  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
court  next  day.  Fearing  that  some  case 
of  his  might  have  been  called  for  trial,  he 
did  not  alight  at  his  usual  inn,  but  rode 
directly  to  the  courthouse,  hitched  his 
horse  to  a  public  rack  on  the  green,  walk- 
ed into  the  courthouse  and  was  soon 
deeply  immersed  in  business. 

When  the  court  had  a  recess  for  din- 
ner, Woodward  went  to  his  accustomed 
inn  and  dined  without  once  thinking  of 
his  horse.  In  the  evening,  after  adjourn- 
ment, he  returned  to  the  inn,  supped, 
slept,  breakfasted  in  the  morning,  and 
went  again  to  the  courthouse  without  re- 
membering his  mute  servant  at  the  rack. 
All  the  while  the  rack  and  the  horse  stood 
in  full  view  of  both  the  tavern  door  and 
the  courthouse  door,  and  Woodward  pass- 
ed within  a  few  rods  of  them  every  time 
that  he  came  and  went. 

Probably  the  horse  would  not  have 
been  once  thought  of  until  his  master 
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wanted  him  again  to  ride,  or  until  he 
wanted  a  change  of  linen  out  of  his  sad- 
die-bags,  if,  at  dinner  time,  on  the  second 
day,  he  had  not,  in  passing  out,  heard 
one  man  ask  another  whose  horse  that 
wtu>,  which  had  been  standing  at  the  rack 
ever  since  the  day  before,  with  saddle  and 
saddle  bags.  "Woodward's  face  happened 
just  then  to  be  turned  towards  the  rack. 
The  inquiry  which  he  had  just  heard, 
made  him  look,  and  instantly  he  both  re* 
membered  and  saw  his  poor  horse.  With 
a  pang  of  self-reproach,  he  hastened  to 
the  rack.  The  suffering  animal  turned 
his  head  to  his  master  and  saluted  him 
with  a  supplicating  whinney.  His  for- 
getful but  penitent  master  hastily  un- 
hitched him  and  led  him  to  the  inn,  and 
called  loudly  for  the  hostler.  "When  the 
hoctler  appeared,  he  thus  addressed  him 
in  an  excited  manner. 

11  Here,  hostler,  is  my  horse,  which  has 
had  no  tiling  to  cat  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Now  tell  me  upon  your  solemn 
averment,  how  much  oats  could  a  horse 
eat  in  a  day  and  a  half?" 

"  Why,  I  reckon  he  could  eat  nearly  a 
liteheL" 

'*  Well  then  take  this  horse,  put  him  in 
the  stable,  and  give  him  fully  a  bushel  of 
your  best  oats." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  had  I  not  better  give 
him  some  water  first  ?" 

"Ah!  true,  I  had  forgotten  that  horses 
muht  drink  as  well  as  eat.  Yes,  give 
him  a  day  and  a  half's  allotment  of  wa- 
ter forthwith.  He  is  legally  and  equita- 
bly entitled  to  a  full  indemnity  for  what 
he  has  suffered  through  my  neglect;  and 
he  shall  have  it.     (Jo  1" 

Su^h  a  man  was  Augustus  "Woodward, 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 


NO.  IV. 

LITTLE  BOBBY  WILLSON. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  Mr. 
Willnon  was  a  contemptible  person,  be- 
cause we  gave  him  the  nickname  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  in  his  native 
r:'»unty  of  Rockbridge.  The  Willsons 
were  numerous  there,  and  followed  the 


too  frequent  custom  of  naming  children 
after  their  kindred,  till  some  distinctive 
epithet  became  necessary.  Robert  was 
one  of  these  ambiguous  names  among 
them.  Hence  one  noted  for  size  was 
called  Big  Bob ;  a  less  one  Little  Bob, 
and  the  least  of  the  Bobs,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  called  Little  Bobby. 
Being  not  only  very  small,  but  delicately 
constituted,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb  in  his 
temper,  Little  Bobby,  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  knew  him,  was  an  appellation, 
not  of  distinction,  but  of  endearment. 
This  lamb-like  gentleness  of  temper  was 
connected  with  a  remarkable  timidity, 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  a  consciousness 
of  his  physical  inability  to  cope  with  his 
fellow  men  in  traits  of  bodily  strength. 

He  was  educated  at  Washington  Col- 
lege, in  his  native  county,  and  proved  by 
his  fine  scholarship  and  talents,  that  his 
corporeal  effeminacy  detracted  nothing 
from  the  powers  of  his  mind.  He  be- 
came a  pious  and  able  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to 
which  his  parents  belonged. 

Believing  that  he  could  find  a  more 
useful  field  of  labor  in  the  new  country 
of  Kentucky  than  in  the  old  settlements 
of  Virginia,  he  made  a  journey  to  the 
west,  on  horseback,  at  an  early  peri- 
od of  the  present  century.  He  took 
the  Kanawha  route  in  preference  to  that 
by  East  Tennessee,  it  being  considerably 
shorter  to  the  upper  settlements  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  which  his  journey  was  directed. 
It  was  a  bold  undertaking  for  a  little 
man  like  him  to  travel  alone  through  the 
wild  woods  and  wild  iBhabitants  between 
Greenbriar,  in  Virginia,  and  Maysville, 
in  Kentucky.  Kanawha  was  yet  a  new 
and  little  improved  country.  The  in- 
habitants, sparsely  strung  along  the 
river  valleys,  had  not  generally  passed 
from  the  hunter  into  the  agricultural* 
state;  the  majority  were  yet  rude  in 
their  manners  and  disorderly  in  their 
habits.  Religious  institutions  were  in 
their  infancy.  If  there  was  a  church  edi- 
fice in  the  country,  it  was  like  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  people,  a  log  cabin.  There 
were  a  few  small  societies  of  Baptists— 
not  over  two  or  threo  in  the  Kanawha 
valley.    Those  enterprising  and  useful 
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pioneers  of  religion,  the  Methodist  tra- 
velling preachers,  had  scarcely  begun  to 
visit  the  country.  One  Baptist  preacher 
only  resided  in  the  country,  and  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  pastor,  a  Mr.  Johnson,  who, 
will  be  mentioned  again  presently. 

The  moral  state  of  the  country  was 
quite  bad,  but  its  reputation  abroad  was 
worse.  Judging,  from ,  the  exaggerated 
reports  current  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
Virginia,  Little*  Bobby  Willson  must 
have  believed,  when  he  left  Rock- 
bridge, that  his  journey  through  Kana- 
wha would  be  very  disagreeable  and 
somewhat  dangerous  to  him  as  a  man, 
and  more  so  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
considering  especially,  that  he  was  feeble, 
and  little  qualified  to  make  his  way 
through  a  rough  country  and  a  rougher 
population. 

But  he  passed  safely  through  the  wil- 
derness of  Sewel  and  Gauly  mountains, 
and  on  a  Saturday  evening,  arrived  at 
the  first  inn  that  he  found  in  the  Kana- 
wha valley, — Old  Billy  Morris's. 

Old  Billy  Morris,  as  every  body  called 
him,  because  he  had  a  son  called  Young 
Billy, — was  one  of  seven  brothers,  who 
were  among  the  first  settlers  in  the  coun- 
try. They  were  a  family  of  large,  brave 
and  worthy  men,  all,  except  Old  Billy, 
hunters,  while  hunting  was  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  country,  but  quiet  and 
industrious  farmers,  after  they  had  farms 
large  enough  to  yield  them  subsistence. 

Old  Billy  differed  from  his  brethren 
both  in  body  and  mind.  They  were  tall 
and  spare  made ;  he  was  less  tall,  and 
corpulent.  They  twere  not,  but  he  was, 
remarkable  for  energy  and  strength  of 
.character.  He  was  born  to  command, — 
as  much  so  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
though  in  an  humbler  sphere.  All  the 
poor  men,  and  ordinary  men  around  him 
for  miles,  fell  naturally,  as  it  seemed, 
uuder  his  authority.  He  ordered  and 
they  obeyed.  He  reprimanded,  often 
severely ;  they  submitted,  nearly  always 
humbly.  He  made  them  fear  him, 
though  he  had  no  power  over  them  but 
the  moral  power  of  a  strong  mind.  He 
made  them  love  him  also  with  a  sort  of 
filial  affection ;  though  neither  they  nor 
any  one  else  could  tell  why,  for  he  was 


often  gruff  in  speech,  overbearing  in 
manner,  and  when  he  exercised  kindness 
towards  his  neighbors,  he  did  it  often 
more  as  a  master  than  as  a  friend.  Bat 
then  when  he  chose,  he  had  a  masterly 
way  of  showing  kindness,  making  the  re- 
cipient  feel  more  gratitude  than  if  theyhad 
received  the  same  favor  from  another 
man.  In  truth,  he  had  a  strong  heart 
with  an  imperious  will,  and  loved  and 
hated  with  a  power  which  was  always 
felt  by  those  around  him.  To  his  chil- 
dren he  was  very  kind,  and  to  his  neigh- 
bors who  did  not  oppose  him  or  offend 
his  prejudices,  he  was  a  good  neighbor,— 
a  remarkably  good  neighbor. 

He  had  great  sagacity  in  matters  of 
business.  While  others  hunted  bears,  he 
acquired  choice  lands,  improved  his  farm, 
erected  mills  and  built  fiat  boats  for 
families  emigrating  to  Kentucky;  by 
which  means  he  became  the  wealthiest 
man  among  the  primitive  settlers  in 
Kanawha. 

Tet  this  man  was  wholly  illiterate. 
He  could  neither  read  nor  write — at  least 
not  so  as  toprofit  by  these  acquirements. 
But  he  gave  his  children,  especially  his 
sons,  a  liberal  education. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  such 
a  man  was  bigoted  in  his  opinions,  and 
full  of  prejudices.  Strong-minded,  self- 
relying  men,  not  liberalized  by  education, 
always  are.  As  he  was  not  disposed  to 
tolerate  opposition  to  his  will,  neither 
would  he  regard  those  with  favor  who 
differed  from  him  in  religion  or  politics. 
He  was  a  Baptist,  wholly  and  exclusive- 
ly. He  knew  little  of  other  religious  de- 
nominations, and  had  imbibed  unfavora- 
ble opinions  of  them.  He  seems  to  hare 
some  how  gotten  a  particular  dislike  to 
the  Presbyterians,  which  was  rather  un- 
fortunate at  first  for  our  Little  Bobby 
Willson,  though  in  the  end  it  was  not 

It  being  Saturday  evening  when  he 
arrived,  Mr.  Willson  was  properly  con- 
cerned to  discover  how  he  might  spend 
the  next  day  in  a  Christian  manner,  and 
whether,  providentially,  a  way  might  be 
opened  for  him  to  do  a  little  good  among 
these  heathenish,  whiskey-drinking,  bear- 
hunting  barbarians  of  Kanawha; — for 
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such  was  the  character  which  he  had 
heard  of  them. 

When  Little  Bobby  saw  what  a  corpu- 
lent backwoodsman  he  had  for  his  host,— 
how  loudly  and  authoritatively  he  spoke 
to  those  around  him — how  rough  were  his 
manners,  and  how  dogmatical  his  conver- 
sation, he  was  almost  afraid  to  say  a 
word  to  him  about  religious  worship. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he 
found  that  Mr.  Morris  was,  himself,  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  that 
hia  rudeness  of  manner  proceeded  not 
from  ungodliness,  but  from  early  asso- 
ciation with  rude  and  ignorant  back- 
woodsmen. Therefore  he  ventured,  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  to  inquire  if  there  was 
to  be  any  preaching  in  the  neighborhood 
on  the  morrow.  "No,"  said  his  host, 
"none  nigher  than  Elk." 
"How  far  is  that,  Mr.  Morris  ?" 
"Eighteen  miles/' 

"Well,  Mr.  Morris,  as  I  am  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  and  do  not  wish  to  travel, 
cr  to  be  idle,  on  the  Sabbath,  would  it  be 
convenient  and  agreeable  to  have  preach- 
ing appointed  for  me  in  this  neighbor- 
hood?   I  suppose  that  a  small  congrega- 
tion could  be  collected/' 
"What  profession  are  you  of?" 
"I  am  a  Presbyterian  !" 
"A  Presbyterian,  are  you  1    Then  you 
can't  preach  about  here.    We  are  all 
Baptists,   and  have  not  much    opinion 
about  your  sort  o*  people." 

This  answer  settled  the  question,  Mr. 
Wiilaon  asked  for  an  early  breakfast,  that 
he  might,  if  possible,  reach  the  Baptist 
preaching  at  Elk.  He  hoped,  that  al- 
though he  might  not  preach  among  Kana- 
wha Baptists,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
join  them  in  their  worship.  But  alto- 
gether his  impressions  of  Kanawha  were, 
that  very  night,  very  gloomy.  Not  being 
acquainted  with  his  host,  he  could  not 
make  allowance  for  his  backwoods  rough- 
ness, nor  discover  the  real  merits  of  his 
character. 

The  next  morning  after  an  early  break- 
fast, he  rode  hastily  to  Elk,  seeing  little 
cign  of  religion  or  civilization  by  the 
way,  yet  meeting  with  no  rude  behaviour 
from  any  body.  When  he  entered  the 
little  village  in  Charleston,  just  above  the 


Elk  ferry,  he  saw  at  each  of  its  two  pub- 
lic houses  a  company  of  riotous  drinkers, 
and  the  day  being  warm  and  fair,  idle 
folk,  old  and  young,  were  sitting  or  play- 
ing under  the  beautiful  shade  trees  of 
the  river  bank,  while  some  boys  were 
fishing  with  hook  and  line  by  the  water's 
edge. 

Seeing  in  these  circumstances  no  sign 
of  a  religious  meeting,  he  made  inquiry 
of  the  people  near  whom  he  passed  ;  the 
first  one  or  two  had  not  heard  of  any 
meeting,  but  the  next  informed  him  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  preaching  in  the  woods 
over  Elk. 

This,  we  observe  by  the  way,  was  the 
summer  custom  of  the  country;  for  even 
Charleston,  the  new  metropolis  of  the 
county,  had,  among  its  twenty-five  or 
thirty  houses,  no  house  of  worship;  and 
the  courthouse,  the  only  public  building, 
except  the  jail,  was  small  and  ill-arrang- 
ed for  such  a  purpose. 

With  sad  feelings  from  what  he  saw, 
and  sad  anticipations  of  what  he  was  to 
see,  Mr.  Wiilaon  hastened  through  the 
town  to  the  ferry  just  below ;  crossing  • 
the  mouth  of  Elk,  one  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  passing  a  little  corn  field  to- 
wards the  forest  beyond,  he  began  to  hear 
the  sound  of  a  loud,  harsh  voice  echoing 
through  the  shades,  and  presently  he  saw 
people  seated  here  and  there  on  logs,  or 
lying  on  the  leaves  and  grass.  This  was 
the  meeting  which  he  sought.  He  was 
pleased  to  find  some  people  there,  although 
from  the  scattered  way  in  which  they  had 
placed  themselves,  far  and  near,  and  the 
intervention  of  trees  and  bushes,  conceal- 
ing some  of  the  congregation,  he  took 
them  to  be  fewer  than  those  whom  he 
had  seen  drinking  and  idling  in  the  town. 

The  preacher  stood  in  the  back  ground 
at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree,  where  a  natu- 
ral elevation  enabled  him  to  oversee  all 
before  him.  The  congregation  had  no 
need  to  sit  near  him,  for  his  voice  filled 
all  the  neighboring  woods. 

Mr.  Willson  hastily  dismounted  and 
tied  his  horse  to  a  bash.  Then  he  came 
rather  timidly  forward  and  took  his  seat 
on  a  fallen  tree  in  front  of  the  preacher. 
Those  of  the  congregation  who  saw  him, 
looked  with  some  curiosity  at  the  little 
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pale-faced  stranger,  dressed  in  black,  who 
suddenly  appeared  among  them,  and 
whose  deportment  was  so  modest  and  rev- 
erential. But  there  was  no  stir  or  rude 
behaviour,  and  in  a  minute  or  two,  all 
seemed  to  give  ear  to  the  preacher. 

Mr.  Willson  judged  that  he  must  have 
been  speaking  several  minutes  before  he 
came  within  hearing.  He  listened  not 
only  with  attention,  but  soon  also  with 
interest,  for  although  the  loud  rasping 
voice  grated  on  his  ear,  he  was  much 
pleased  with  the  simple  language  and 
strong  sense  of  the  preacher.  His  man- 
ner was  unpolished,  as  well  as  his  style, 
yet  not  disagreeable  even  to  the  refined 
taste  of  Mr.  Willson.  It  was  earnest 
without  affectation  or  extravagance.  His 
illustrations,  though  homely,  were  apt. 
His  exhortations  and  rebukes  were  trum- 
peted forth  with  the  honest  seal  which 
spares  not,  and  the  kindliness  of  manner 
which  offends  not.  In  short,  Mr.  John- 
son was  an  excellent  forest  preacher  and 
his  Presbyterian  auditor  was  gratified  to 
find  that  this  wild  Kanawha  had  in  it  so 
good  a  tamer  of  the  passions. 

But  the  preacher  had  not  proceeded 
longer  than  twenty  minutes  before  he 
paused  and  observed  that  he  would  now 
wind  up  his  discourse  sooner  than  he  had 
intended ;  . "  for,"  said  he,  "  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  we  '  have  another  preacher 
among  us,  and  perhaps  you  may  hear 
another  sermon  before  we  part."  Mr. 
Willson  was  surprised  and  a  little  abash- 
ed ;  for  Johnson  looked  straight  at  him 
as  he  uttered  these  words. 

"  He  seems  to  mean  me,"  thought  Lit- 
tle Bobby.  '*He  must  take  me  for  a  Bap- 
tist Preacher.  I  must  undeceive  him  if 
he  asks  me  to  preach." 

He  was  not  kept  long  in  surprise,  for 
Johnson,  after  a  few  concluding  senten- 
ces said,  "now,  brethren,  keep  your  seats 
till  I  return."  Then  he  descended  from 
his  stand,  went  directly  to  Mr.  Willson 
and  thus  addressed  him : 

"  I  perceive,  sir,  that  you  are  a  stran- 
ger on  a  journey,  and  if  I  am  not  mista- 
ken, you  are  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
Am  I  right*" 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  are  right  in  taking  me 
for  a  minister ;  but  I  am  a  Presbyterian." 


u  Very  well ;  that  is  what  I  took  yon 
to  be.    But  may  I  ask  your  name?" 
"  Certainly,  I  am  called  Robert  Will- 


» 


son. 

"  Well  now,  brother  Willson,  I  am  a 
Baptist ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  do  me 
and  the  congregation  a  favor  if  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  come  to  the  stand  and 
give  us  a  sermon." 

"  Since  you  are  kind  enough  to  ask  me, 
I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,  though  I  am  a 
good  deal  fatigued  with  riding  eighteen 
miles  to  your  meeting  this  morning/' 

Mr.  Johnson  then  conducted  him  to  the 
stand,  and  announced  to  the  people  that 
they  would  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
a  sermon  from  Mr.  Willson,  a  Presbyte- 
rian brother. 

While  Mr.  Willson  sat  on  a  rude  seat 
by  the  tree  to  look  out  his  text,  and  to 
collect  his  thoughts  a  little,  Mr.  Johnson 
gave  forth  a  hymn  to  be  sung  by  the  con- 
gregation. When  this  was  done,  Mr. 
Wilson  rose  and  read  his  text.  Though 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  brotherly  re- 
ception of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  quiet 
behaviour  of  the  people ;  yet  he  had  not 
fully  recovered  from  the  damping  influ- 
ence of  Kanawha  upon  his  (spirits.  This 
and  the  fatigue  of  riding  operated  upon 
his  naturally  timid  «and  feeble  voice,  to 
make  him  speak  at  "first  so  faintly  that 
few  of  the  people  heard  what  he  said. 
The  people,  seeing  his  diminutive  stature 
and  perceiving  the  almost  inaudible  tone 
of  his  utterance,  conceived  that  so  puny 
a  person  and  voice  could  not  do  much. 
Still,  they  had  a  curiosity  to  Jiear  what 
the  little  stranger  would  say.  Those  at 
a  distance  began  to  rise  and  draw  nigher. 
They  continued  standing,  the  better  to 
catch  the  soft  sounds.  This  encouraged 
and  stimulated  the  little  preacher,  and 
he  soon  gained  his  usual  self-possession, 
and  spoke  with  more  animation  and 
fluency  of  expression.  Now  the  people 
were  struck  with  the  soft  music  of  his 
voice  ;  which  compared  with  Johnson's 
was  as  the  flageolet  to  the  hautbois,  as 
the  dove  to  the  jay. 

As  he  proceeded,  they  began  to  feel 
charmed,  almost  unconsciously,  by  the 
mellifluous  tones  that  melted  in  their 
ears,  and  by  the  combined  beauty  of  his 
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thoughts  and  his  language,  flowing,  now, 
fresh  and  clear,  like  the  springs  of  their 
mountains.  They  had  been  told  that  the 
Presbyterian  preachers  were  "mighty 
high  larnt;"  bnt  here,  to  their  surprise, 
was  one  whose  sermon  was  quite  intelli- 
gible to  them — as  much  so  as  if  he  had 
never  been  at  College. 

Gradually  the  congregation  nearly  all 
rose  to  their  feet,  and  gathered  around 
the  preacher,  eyidently  desiring  to  lose 
not  a  word  of  the  sermon.  What  they 
heard  was  both  new  and  sweet  to  their 
ears.  They  had  heard  Johnson's  thun- 
der, and  very  good  thunder  it  was.  But 
they  were  used  to  that.  But  now  they 
heard  what  they  had  never  heard  before — 
preaching  that  charmed,  like  the  melo- 
dious song  of  the  Syrens.  It  drew  their 
ears  and  their  hearts  with  a  mysterious 
power,  like  a  magnet.  Unconsciously  they 
still  crowded  nearer  to  the  preacher,  who 
noticed  that  the  congregation  was  more 
numerous  than  he  had  supposed.  Being 
encouraged  and  exhilarated  by  their 
eager  attention,  he  grew  more  animated 
and  more  eloquent,  until  he  concluded 
his  sermon. 

He  did  not  by  tins  discourse  satisfy  his 
hearers.  Both  the  congregation  and  Mr. 
Johnson  begged  him  to  preach  again  the 
next  day.  He  did  so  in  the  Courthouse, 
to  as  many  as  could  crowd  in.  A  num- 
ber of  the  town's  people,  whose  Sabbath 
It  idleness- and  disorder  had  grieved  him  the 
"'  preceding  day,  now  went  to  hear  him ; 


though  the  tavern  adjacent  to  the  Court- 
houso  lot  was  not  quite  emptied  of  ite 
daily  tipplers,  even  by  the  soil  notes  of 
this  dove-like  minister  of  the  gospel. 

ThenJMr.  Willson  pursued  his  journey 
with  a  better  opinion  of  Kanawha,  than 
he  had  before  he  attended  the  Baptist 
meeting  in  the  woods. 


Reader,  this  story  is  true;  and  it  sug- 
gests several  reflections — 1.  How  amia- 
ble was  the  Christian  oourtesy  and  liber- 
ality of  Mr.  Johnson  towards  a  strange 
brother  of  another  denomination  I — 2. 
Even  rude  backwoodsmen  can  appreciate 
true  eloquence  when  it  clothes  itself  in 
the  natural  garb  of  simplicity.  Let 
learned  preachers  imitate  the  great  and 
good  Archbishop  Tillotson,  who  would 
not  use  a  word  in  his  Rermons  which  was 
not  intelligible  to  the  meanest  of  his 
hearers.  Auditors  of  a  tndy  refined 
taste  prefer  this  style  of  preaching,  and 
all  classes  of  people  can  profit  by  it. 
The  best  effect  of  learning  in  the  pulpit, 
is,  when  it  has  upon  all  minds  the  effect 
of  optic  glasses  upon  all  eyes, — to  give  a 
perception  of  what  was  not  seen,  and  a 
clear  perception  of  what  was  dimly  seen. 
This  comprehends  both  instruction  and 
persuasion ;  neither  of  which  can  be  con- 
veyed through  a  cloud  of  hard  words  or 
a  glare  of  false  rhetoric. 
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PHENOMENON. 


The  idol  of  old  worship  had  but  one, 
And  a  grim  aspect, — simply  to  inform 
With  a  base  terror.    Even  the  Beautiful 
That  harboured  in  the  Pagan  sky  declared 
For  secret  dangers.     There  were  hungering  Fates 
That  lurked  in  sunny  and  sweet  scented  bowers ; 
The  Demon  watched  from  hollows  and  from  heights ; 
And  mocking  ekes  and  satyrs  were  at  hand 
To  goad  and  drive  to  wild  extremity, 
Finding  their  pleasures  in  the  pain  they  gave. 

The  Oods  that  ruled  the  primitive  world  was  fierce 
As  the  wild  tribes,  the  savage  beasts,  that  roam'd 
Their  forests ; — man  their  prey,  while  Innocence, 
With  suffering,  mode  their  sport  1 

Their  hungry  lusts 
Went  raging  through  the  nations,  to  the  cost 
Of  their  own  worshippers.     Their  very  shrines 
Were  rear'd  in  fear  and  trembling;  never  in  love, 
For  the  superior  attributes  of  grace 
No  less  than  grandeur,  which  should  still  describe, 
Gods  of  great  majesty.    The  Powers  that  sway'd 
Their  spirits  from  the  skyey  thrones  they  watch'd 
Wore  one  dread  aspect  ever  of  a  Hate, 
Red-armed  for  judgment! 

Different  far  the  God 
Of  these  advancing  ages.     We  have  pierced 
The  true  sky  through  the  darkness;  and  the  Terror 
RecedeH  ever  as  we  near  it;  while  more  near, 
The  Love  stands  waiting,  and  with  soothing  grace, 
Beckons  forward,  all  despite  the  grisly  shadows 
That  grimly  frown  discouragement,  through  Death, 
Unwitting  of  the  smiling,  loving  angels, 
That  overlook  their  shoulders,  and  still  cheer, 
With  wooing  promise,  to  the  trembling  spirits, 
That,  hovering  on  the  verge,  still  need  the  hope. 
Against  the  dark  hostilities  of  doubt  1 

Hence  all  our  best  security.  Our  Ood 
Tramples  each  grisly  Terror  under  foot; 
And  welcomes  Love ;  and  offers,  in  return, 
Superior  Love, — enduring — that  renews 
Its  promise  with  each  rising  of  the  sun  ; 
And  smiles  with  fond  renewal  of  the  promise, 
Even  through  his  setting ! 

Nor,  in  the  caprice 
Of  the  still  flexible  elements — whose  task 
Is  restless  ardour,  and  resistless  change, 
This  being  the  secret  of  vitality 


Phenomenon. 

In  common  nurture, — the  necessity 
That  guards  against  stagnation  ;  ever  leaves 
The  gracious  hope  and  promise  unrenewed, 
Tliat  teaches  Love  as  the  great  gift  of  Power, 
Even  in  the  sovereign. 

Whatsoe'er  the  change, 

— though  each  hour 

d  guises ;  though  the  God 

thunder  ;  though  the  sword, 

as  through  the  void, 

nites  the  black  blown  cloud ; 

9  rook  ;  and  the  wild  seas, 

a  the  shrinking  shores, 

I,  we  see 

Terror,  and  the  Blessing, 

the  hurrying  Fate ! 

pects  in  the  sky, 
Never  we  doubt 
t  in  the  Might— 
e  Power  I 
With  placid  souls, 
We  watch  each  wondrous  progress  through  the  void, 
In  curious  calm,  and  loving  interest; 
Satisfied  that  the  marvel  means  not  wrath, 
And  the  capricious  change  is  bora  of  Law, 
By  a  benevolent  wisdom  'stablish'd  long, 
Beyond  caprice  of  Power.     We  see  hut  Love,  ' 
In  all  the  several  aspects  of  the  God. 
Who  claims  our  service  ;  in  the  violent  storm 
As  in  the  zephyr  ;  present  in  the  cloud, 
That  rubles  the  blue  beauties  of  the  sky, 
As  in  the  delicate  blooms  of  field  and  flower ; 
In  every  change,  with  proof  of  permanence 
Making  assured  our  faith — strengthening  the  trust, 
In  the  inevitable  Will  that  sways 
Through  Love,  and  makes  the  Beautiful  his  pledge, 
Above  the  Terror;  as  the  arching  Bow 
Spans  the  black  chasm,  and  through  the  raging  sea, 
Sends  light  to  bridge  the  waters,  or  divide  1 

Thus,  to  our  eyes,  through  all  the  changing  time, 
His  promise  gives  security  'gainst  change, 
As  against  Terror ! — and  we  gaze  with  awe 
That  feels  no  apprehension,  at  the  sights 
Of  wonder,  that  persuade  us  from  the  siy 
To  ravishing  thought  and  fond  solicitude, 
To  rood  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  scroll 
Thrown  wide  before  us  from  the  highest  heaven ; 
Each  letter  writ  in  starlight,  and  each  star, 
In  action,  in  a  mazy  dance,  that  speaks 
For  some  moat  marvellous  drama  in  the  spheres, 
Whose  motive  mocka  our  thought,  but  cauuot  fright! 
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Oh !  with  what  different  aspect  doth  the  God 
Shine  out  for  us,  than  for  those  erring  tribes 
That  knew  him  but  in  terror,  not  in  faith, 
And  watch'd  his  coming,  not  in  love,  but  fear  1 

Thus,  wondrously  array'd  in  ancient  tin;©, 
As  now,  in  the  accumulating  change 
Of  glory  upon  glory, — how  the  seers 
Of  the  barbarian  ages  had  grown  dumb ! 
How  had  the  Chaldean  shepherd,  in  affright, 
Struck  sudden,  crouch'd  beneath  his  idol's  feet ; 
Or,  with  a  helpless  horror, — gathering  up 
His  household  goods  and  Gods, — with  hasty  stride, 
His  shrieking  women  grasping  still  his  neck, 
And  his  group'd  children  round  him, — stood  aghast, 
Upon  his  cottage  threshhold ;  hush'd  with  fear, 
Ready  for  flight,  yet  nerveless  with  despair  1 

Adrian  Bxaufaix. 


FRANCIS  LIEBER.* 


"Francis  Lieber,  Professor  of  History 
and  Political  Philosophy  and  Economy  in 
the  State  College  of  South  Carolina  at 
Columbia,  a  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, and  author  of  numerous  volumes 
which  have  for  their  range  the  most  im- 
portant topics  of  government  and  society, 
was  born  at  Berlin,  March  18, 1800.  His 
boyhood  fell  upon  the  period  of  the  Na- 
poleonic/* state  and  woe,"  and  of  the  op- 
pression of  his  native  country.  As  a 
child  his  feelings  were  so  impressed  by 
the  gloom  of  his  family,  that  when  the 
French  entered  Berlin  in  his  sixth  year, 
he  was  so  moved  by  the  spectacle  as  to  be 
taken  from  the  windows  in  a  fit  of  loud 
sobbing.  He  himself  relates  another  in- 
stance of  sensibility  in  his  life,  when  he 
first  stood,  in  his  youth,  before  the  Ma- 
donna di  San  Sisto  of  Raphael,  at  Dres- 
den. In  a  student's  journey  he  walked 
there  from  Jena,  living  on  bread  and 
plums  by  the  way.  He  was  so  overcome 
by  his '  feelings  before  the  picture,  that 
his  emotion  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
lady,  whom  he  afterwards  discovered  to 


be  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  great 
Tieck.  She  spoke  to  him,  and  encour- 
aged his  sentiment. 

The  generous,  sensitive  nature  of  the 
boy  was  soon  to  be  tried  in  a  rugged 
school.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  while  be 
was  studying  medicine  in  the  royal  Pepi- 
niere,  the  war  broke  out  anew  against 
Napoleon.  Lieber  escaped  the  appoint- 
ment of  army  surgeon,  which  his  youth 
revolted  at,  and  entered  as  a  volunteer 
with  one  of  his  brothers  the  regiment 
Colberg,  which  was  stationed  nearest  the 
French  frontier.  He  fought  at  Ligny  and 
Waterloo,  and  received  two  severe  wounds 
at  the  assault  of  Namur,  on  the  20th 
June.  He  was  left  for  two  days  on  the 
battle-field.  On  his  return  home  he  be- 
came a  sealous  follower  of  Dr.  Jahn, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  prepared  him- 
self with  ardor  for  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. 

In  1819,  soon  after  Sand's  murder  of 
Kotzebue  had  directed  the  attention  of 
the  government  to  the  patriots,  Lieber 
was  arrested.    After  an  imprisonment  of 
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wh  dismissed,  as  it  was 
could  at  yet  be  discover- 
'  except  general  lihcral- 
ta  informed  that  he  would 
1  to  study  in  a  Prussian 
that  he  could  never  ex- 
eat" in  the  state.  He 
versity  of  Jena,  where  he 
degree  of  Doctor,  to  ao- 
tgee  of  an  "academic  oit- 
stitution. 

uveminent  informed  hint 
□raue  his  studies  in  the 
Salle,  but  tint  he  must 
iployment  in  "school  or 
eased  hie  time  here  in  the 
f ;  yet  the  police  interfer- 
tmoying  that  be  resolved 
den.  In  the  autumn  of 
d  on  foot  through  Swili- 
eillee  with  a  view  of  em- 
i  'Phtlhellene'  for  Greece. 
jeat  privations  in  Greece 
the,  during  which  he  was 
tmoat  want,  he  found  him- 
a-embark  for  Italy,  where, 
;    the  Prussian  minister, 


prisoner  m  a  companion  ;  but  he  prefer- 
red his  books  and  Terse*.  At  length  Nie- 
babr  was  called  from  Bonn  to  assist  the 
Prussian  Council  of  State,  and  did  not 
rest  till  be  saw  his  friend  onoe  more  out 
of  prison.  When  Lieber  was  released  he 
selected  some  of  hie  poems  and  sent  them 
to  Jean  Paul,  with  whom  he  bad  no  ac- 
quaintance, asking  the  veteran  philoso- 
pher for  a  frank  opinion.  Not  hearing 
from  him,  Lieber  set  down  the  silence  for 
disapproval.  He^-wea  soon  obliged  to 
leave  the  country,  and  many  years  after- 
wards, when  he  was  settled  in  South  Car- 
olina, Mrs.  Lee,  the  American  author  of 
the  Life  of  Jean  Paul,  wrote  to  ask  him 
whether  he  was  the  famous  Lieber  to 
whomRiohtor  had  addressed  the,  beauti- 
fnl  and  encouraging  letter  on  certain  po- 
ems of  his  composition.  Upon  inquiry  it 
was  found  that  Jean  Paul  had  written  to 
Lieber,  but  the  letter  had  never  reached 
him.  Jean  Paul  was  now  dead,  and  Lie- 
ber in  a  distant  eountry,  no  more  wrote 
German  poetry.  He  penned,  however,  a 
sonnet  on  the  occasion,  which  was  widely. 
circulated  in  Germany. 

The  poems  written  in  prison  be  pub- 
lished in  Berlin,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Frans  Arnold. 


k,  Journal  of  my  Sojourn 
\e  gear  1822.  (Leipeig, 
fork  was  translated  into 
le  tempting  title  of  the 
arsis,  with  a  fancy  por- 
tior.  The  Dutch  publish- 
'  very  old  Uock  to  the  an- 
lowledgment  of  the  profit 
it  of  the  in  voluntary  Ana- 
year's  residence  in  Rome, 
1  with  Niebubr  to  Naples 
rmany,  where,  in  spite  of 
■e  assurances  that  hence- 
live  unmolested  in  Prus- 
n  imprisoned,  in  Kopnick, 
be  resolutely  declined  to 
in  concerning  former  as- 
g  this  imprisonment,  when 
book  and  pen,  he  studied 
ding  Bayle's  Dictionary 
ems.  When  the  investi- 
r,  he  was  offered  a  fellow- 


Having  been  informed  that  a  third  ai 
rest  was  pending,  he  took  refuge,  in  132? 
in  England,  where  he  lived  a  year  i 
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London,  supporting  himself  by  literary 
labors,  and  as  a  private  teacher.  While 
in  London  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  Ger- 
man, on  the  Lancastrian  method  of  in- 
struction, and  also  contributed  to  several 
German  periodicals  and  journals. 

In  1827  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  at  first  he  delivered  lectures  on 
subjects  of  history  and  politics  in  several 
cities.      He  also  founded  a  swimming 
school  in  Boston,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples which  General  Pfuel,  whose  pupil  he 
had  been  in  Berlin,  had  introduced  in  the 
Prussian  army.    Dr.  Lieber  is  a  capital 
swimmer.     He  several  times  tried  his 
skill  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  when  the 
latter  was  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  1828  he  commenced  the  publication, 
at  Philadelphia,    of  the    Encyclopaedia 
Americana,    which    was    completed   in 
1832.    He  took  as  his  basis  BrochauV 
Conversations-Lexicon.    He   then  lived 
in  Boston,  where,  not  long  after  his  arri- 
val, he  was  visited  by  Justice  Story,  with 
whom  a  friendship  sprang  up,  which  con- 
tinued during  the    life    of  the  jurist. 
Story  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
Encyclopoedia,  which  are  enumerated  by 
his  son,  and  feelingly  acknowledged  in 
Lieber's  work  on  Civil  Liberty  and  Self- 
Govermnent. 

While  engaged  in  editing  the  encyclo- 
poedia he  had  occasion  to  address  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  then  in  this  country,  on  some 
points  respecting  the  life  of  Napoleon. 
This  led  to  a  considerable  correspondence 
and  a  personal  acquaintance,  which  Dr. 
Lieber  has  lately  commemorated  in  an 
article  in  Putnam's  Magazine  on  the 
publication  of  his  deceased  friend's  cor- 
respondence.* 

While  in  Boston  he  also  published  a 
translation  of  a  Fronch  work  on  the  July 
Revolution  of  1830,  and  a  translation  of 
the  Life  of  Caspar  Hauser,  by  Feuer- 
bach,  one  of  the  foremost  writers  on  the 
criminal  law  in  Germany.  This  transla- 
tion passed  through  several  editions. 

In  1632  Dr.  Lieber  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  wrote  a  translation  of  the 
work  of  his  friends  De  Beaumont  and  De 


Tocqueville  on  the  Penitentiary  system 
in  the  United  States,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  numerous  notes,  which,  in  turn, 
were  translated  in  Germany.  While  in 
New  York,  he  received  the  honorable 
charge  of  writing  a  plan  of  education  and 
instruction  for  Girard  College,  which  vas 
published  by  the  board  of  directors,  and 
and  forms  a  thin  octavo  volume.  In  1834 
he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
began  a  Supplement  to  his  Encyclopedia; 
but  the  times  proved  inauspicious,  during 
the  bank  derangement,  and  the  publish- 
ers deferred  the  work  for  a  time. 

In  Philadelphia  he  published  two 
works — Letters  to  a  Gentleman  in  G<r- 
many  on  a  Trip  to  Niagara,  republished 
in  London  as  "The  Stranger  in  America," 
a  change  made  by  the  London  publisher, 
and  Reminiscences  of  an  Intercourse  vith 
Niebuhr  tite  Historian,  also  republished 
in  London.  The  latter  has  been  transla- 
ted into  German  by  Mr.  Hugo,  son  of  the 
jurist  of  the  name. 

In  1838-9  he  published  his  Political 
Ethics  at  Boston  in  two  large  octavo 
volumes,  with  the  usual  typographical 
luxury  of  the  press  of  Messrs.  little  and 
Brown.  This  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  treats  of  Ethics,  general 
and  political ;  the  second,  which  goes 
more  into  detail,  of  the  morals  of  the 
state  and  of  the  citizen.  The  grand  rules 
of  right  are  laid  down  according  to  the 
exalted  code  of  principle  and  honor,  as 
the  various  questions  are  passed  in  re- 
view, in  which  private  morality  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  law ;  civil  or  social  regula- 
tion. The  work  does  not  deal  in  ab- 
stractions, but  discusses  such  topics  as 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  war  and  its  mani- 
fold relations,  voting,  combinations  for 
different  purposes,  the  limitation  of  pow- 
er, Ac. 

This  was  succeeded  after  a  considera- 
ble interval  in  1853  by  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar work  on  Civil  Liberty  and  $  If- Go- 
vernment, published  at  Philadelphia.  It 
is  a  calm,  ingenious,  rational  analysis  of 
the  essential  principles  and  forms  of  free- 
dom in  ancient  and  modern  states ;  ex- 
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hibiting  a  much  abused  idea  in  its  prac- 
tical relation  with  the  checks  and  coun- 
ter-checks, and  various  machinery  of  po- 
litical and  legal  institutions.  As  in  his 
other  works,  the  subject  is  every  where 
illustrated  by  examples  and  deductions 
from  history  and  biography,  the  author's 
wide  reading  and  experience  affording 
him,  apparently,  inexhaustible  material 
for  the  purpose. 

His  Legal  Hermeneuiics  or  Principles  of 
Infcrjtretation  and  Construction  in  Law 
and  Politics,  is  one  of  Dr.  Lieber's  chief 
works.  The  separation  of  interpretation 
from  construction,  and  the  ascertainment 
of  principles  peculiar  to  each,  has  been 
adopted  by  eminent  American  jurists,  as 
Dr.  Greenleaf  in  his  work  on  Evidence. 

His  Essays  on  Labor  and  Projwrty  is 
one  of  his  most  important  contributions 
to  the  science  of  political  economy. 

In  1844,  Lieber  visited  Europe.  While 
in  Germany,  he  published  two  small 
works  in  German ;  one  on  Extra  Mural 
and  Intra  Mural  Executions,  in  which 
measures  were  proposed  which  the  Prus- 
sian government  has  adopted  avowedly 
on  his  suggestion;  and  Fragments  on 
Subjects  of  Penology,  a  term  which  was 
first  used  by  Lieber  for  the  science  of 
punishment,  and  which  has  since  been 
adopted  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
In  1848,  he  again  visited  Europe,  and 
while  at  Frankfort,  published  in  German 
The  Independence  of  the  Law,  The  Judi- 
ciary, and  a  Letter  on  Two  Houses  of 
Legislature. 

Of  the  numerous  remaining  publica- 
tions of  Lieber,  we  may  mention  his 
Translation  of  Eamshorn's  Latin  Syno- 
nifmcs,  in  use  as  a  school  book ;  his  inter- 
esting compilation — Great  Events  de- 
scribed by  the  Great  Historians  or  Eye- 
witnesses ;  The  Character  of  tJie  Gentle- 
man,  which  takes  a  wide  view  of  the 
quality,  carrying^it  into  provinces  of  pub- 
lie  and  social  life  where  it  has  been  too 
often  forgotten.  He  thus  seeks  the  gen- 
tleman in  war,  in  politics,  diplomacy,  on 
the  bench,  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  planta- 
tion. 


His  Essays  on  Subjects  of  Penal  Law 
and  the  Penitentiary  Systems,  published 
by  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Discipline 
Society  ;  on  the  Abuse  of  the  Pardoning 
Power,  re-published  as  a  document  by  the 
State  of  New  York ;  Remarks  on  Mrs. 
Fry's  Views  of  Solitary  Confinement, 
published  in  England;  a  Letter  on  the 
Penitentiary  System,  published  by  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  are  many 
appeals  to  practical  philanthropy. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  a  pamphlet 
addressed  to  Senator  Preston,  urging  an 
international  copyright  law ;  a  Letter  on 
Anglican  and  Gallican  Liberty,  transla- 
ted into  German  with  many  notesr  and 
additions  by  Mittermaier,  the  German 
Criminalist  and  Publicist;  a  paper  on 
the  Vocal  Sounds  of  Laura  Bridgman 
the  Blind  Deaf-Mute,  compared  with  the 
Elements  of  Phonetic  Language,  publish- 
ed in  the  Smithsonian  collections ;  a  thin 
volume  of  English  poetry,  The  West  and 
Other  Poems.  If  wanting  in  the  ease 
and  elegance  of  more  polished  produc- 
tions, Dr.  Lieber' s  occasional  verses,  like 
his  other  compositions,  are  marked  by 
their  force  and  meaning.  Of  one  of 
them,  an  Ode  on  a  proposed  ship-canal 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,*  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow  remarked,  "It  is  strong 
enough  to  make  the  canal  itself  if  it 
could  be  brought  to  bear." 

In  this  enumeration,  we  have  not  men- 
tioned the  reviews  and  minor  articles  of 
Lieber ;  nor  do  wo  pretend  to  have  given 
all  the  pamphlets  which  have  proceeded 
from  his  active  pen.  Dr.  Lieber  is  at 
present  engaged  on  an  Encycloprediac 
work  of  facts,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Peo- 
ple's Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge." 

These  various  writings  are  severally 
characterized  by  the  same  qualities  of 
ingenuity  of  thought,  sound  sense,  and 
fertile  illustration,  drawn  from  books 
and  intercourse  with  the  world ;  and  de- 
pendent to  no  inconsiderable  degree,  it 
may  be  added,  upon  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion and  happy  temperament. 

In  the  just  observation  of  Brock- 
haus* German  Conversations-Lexicon  "his 


*  Originally  published  in  this  Magazine. 
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I  do  Set  my  Bow  in  (he  Cloud. 


[Nil 


works  have  a  character  wholly  peculiar 
to  themselves  since  they  are  the  result  of 
German  erudition  and  philosophical  spir- 
it, combined  with  English  manliness  and 
American  liberty." 

Since  1835,  Dr.  Lieber  has  been  em- 
ployed as  Professor  of  History  and  Po- 
litical Economy  in  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege at  Columbia;  to  which  has  been 
added  a  professorship  of  Political  Econo- 
my. In  connection  with  this  duty,  Dr. 
Lieber  Delivered  an  Inaugural  on  "His- 
tory and  Political  Economy  as  necessary 
branches  of  superior  education  in  Free 
States,"  abounding  in  ingenious  and 
learned  suggestion.  As  the  most  concise 
indication  of  the  spirit  which  he  infuses 
into  the  teaching  of  the  liberal  studies  of 
his  professorship,  we  may  mention  the 
furnishing  and  decorations  of  his  lecture 
room.  This  is  in  some  respects,  unique, 
though  its  peculiarity  is  one  which  might 
be  followed  to  advantage  in  all  seats  of 
learning.  In  place  of  the  usual  bare 
walls  and  repulsive  accessories  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  supplied  with  busts  of  the  great 
men  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  set 
upon  pedestals,  and  bracketed  on  the 
walls,  which  also  bear  Latin  inscriptions ; 
while  the  more  immediate  utilities  are 


provided  for  in  the  large  suspended 
maps  and  blackboards.  A  hand-writing 
on  the  wall  exhibits  the  weighty  and 
pithy  aphorism — 

NON  SCHOLE  SED  VIM — YITA  UTRIQUX. 

Another  on  a  panel  saved  by  Dr.  lieber 
from  the  recent  consumption  by  fire  of 
the  former  College  Chapel  in  which 
Preston,  Legare,  and  other  distinguished 
men  were  graduated,  records  the  favorite 
saying  of  Socrates  in  Greek  characters— 

XAAETIA  TA  KAAA 

The  busts,  to  which  each  class  as  it  en- 
ters College  makes  an  addition  of  a  new 
one  by  a  subscription,  now  number  Cice- 
ro, Shakspeare,  Socrates,  Homer,  Demos- 
thenes, Milton,  Luther,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Statesmen,  Washington,  Hamilton, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  McDuffie,  and  Webster. 
One  of  the  blackboards  is  assigned  to  the 
illustration  of  the  doctor's  historical  lec- 
tures. It  is  called  the  "battle  black- 
board" and  is  permanently  marked  in 
columns  headed, — name  of  the  war;  in 
what  country  or  province  the  battle; 
when ;  who  victorious,  over  whom ;  effect* 
of  the  battle ;  peace. 


!■  ■ 


"  I  DO  SET  MY  BOW  IN  THE  CLOUD." 

Oh !  not  when  the  ocean  and  waves  are  at  rest, 

And  the  sun  careers  proudly  on  high, 
And  the  lark  soareth  upward  with  dew-dappled  breast, 

Does  the  rainbow  appear  in  the  sky ; 
But  when  the  wild  Storm-King  his  flag  has  unfurled, 

And  the  deep  thunder  mutters  aloud, 
And  the  darkness  and  gloom  have  encompassed  the  world, 

Then  "This  bow  doth  He  set  in  the  cloud." 

Then  weep  not,  thou  mourning  one,  over  that  mound, 

Where  the  hopes  of  thy  life  have  been  laid, 
For  'tis  not  in  the  days  when  thy  joys  most  abound 

That  God's  love  is  most  freely  displayed ; 
But  when  heaviest  grief  is  oppressing  the  soul, 

And  to  earth  with  its  sorrow  'tis  bowed 
And  the  dark  waves  of  trouble  tempestuous  roll, 

Then,  "  His  bow  shall  be  set  in  the  cloud." 

Qrairi  Spbinos,  Ala. 
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THE  GENIUS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.* 


BY  J.  0.  BALDWIN. 


There  is  something  of  justice  and  some- 
thing of  sentiment  in  the  impulse  which 
prompts  us  to  turn  from  the  great  men 
who  have  won,  to  the  great  men  who 
hare  fallen  in  the  battle  of  life;  suc- 
cess is  usually,  in  the  popular  thought, 
synonymous  with  merit,  but  we  frequent- 
ly find  the  blazonry  of  conquering  ban- 
ners, and  the  apparent  and  palpable  to- 
kens of  victory,  deceive  as  in  respect  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the 
controversy  and  the  value  and  extent  of 
the  triumph. 

It  was  Hamilton's  great  misfortune  to 
bear  the  odium  of  measures  which  he 
never  advocated ;  of  principles  which  he 
never  espoused ;  to  share,  or  rather  to  ab- 
sorb, the  unpopularity  of  an  administra- 
tion which  he  really  despised ;  to  be  the 
man  selected  to  be  the  representative  of 
all  the  heresies  and  errors  which  a  great 
political  party,  in  the  senith  of  its  power 
and  success,  and  in  the  heat  of  its  fanati- 
cism, attributed  to  the  opposite  party ;  to 
he  at  war  with  the  ostensible  head  of  his 
own  party,  and  more  maligned,  if  possi- 
ble, by  leading  Federalists  than  by  their 
adversaries;  and  it  was  his  evil  destiny  to 
die  while  the  fortunes  of  the  Republicans 
were  highest  and  those  of  the  Federalists 
lowest,  in  the  first  term  of  Jefferson's  de- 
servedly popular  administration ;  before 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  him- 
self or  re-organizing  his  scattered  forces. 
He  had  a  worse  misfortune  still.  The 
Republican  party  kept  its  ascendency; 
&nd  kept  it,  of  course,  by  force  of  the 
popularity  won  by  opposing  the  Federal- 
ists, and  by  making  as  odious  as  possible 
&U  the  acts,  men  and  principles  of  that 
school.  Hamilton,  as  the  most  prominent, 
the  most  feared  and  the  most  hated  of  the 
Federalists,  was  singled  out  as  the  espe- 
cial object  of  these  assaults.    And  even 


after  the  old  party  lines  were  destroyed, 
and  new  parties  formed  with  new  issues, 
these  new  parties,  seeking  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  popularity,  and  to  throw 
upon  their  adversaries  the  unpopularity 
of  the  old  struggles  between  Republican 
and  Federalist,  reciprocally  charged  fed- 
eralism upon  each  other,  or  particular 
measures  of  each  other ;  and  used  the 
name  of  Hamilton  as  the  hyperbole  and 
impersonation  of  these  imputed  heresies. 
No  one  defended  Hamilton ;  and  so,  from 
his  death  to  this  time,  his  name  has 
passed  as  a  bye-word  of  political  hetero- 
doxy. But  it  is  beyond  the  purpose,  as 
it  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  an  essay, 
to  go  into  the  merits  of  this  old  contro- 
versy, or  to  seek  to  disturb  the  decision 
which  popular  opinion  has  made  upon  it: 
"Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead." 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  of  Sootoh  de- 
scent on  the  father,  and  of  Huguenot  on 
the  mother's  side.  He  was  born  in  the 
Isle  of  Nevis,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the 
11th  day  of  January,  1757.  Hisjmother 
died  when  he  was  a  child.  His  rather 
was  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  the 
child  was  left  to  the  bounty  of  its  mother's 
relations.  At  eleven  years,  he  was  placed 
in  the  counting  house  of  one  Nicholas 
Oruger,  a  merchant  of  Santa  Cms.  He 
was  remarkably  precocious — one  of  the 
few  children  who,  manifesting  premature 
talents  in  youth,  vindicate  at  a  riper  age 
their  early  promise.  He  gave,  at  the 
early  age  of  twelve,  an  indication  as  well 
of  his  ambition  as  of  his  character.  He 
wrote  the  letter  to  a  companion,  Edward 
Stevens,  an  extract  from  which  we  give : 

"To  confess  my  weakness,  Ned,  my 
ambition  is  prevalent,  so  that  I  contemn 
the  grovelling  ambition  of  a  clerk  or  the 
like,  to  which  my  fortune  condemns  me, 
and  would  willingly  risk  my  life,  but  not 
my  character,  to  exalt  my  station.    I  am 


*  Oar  old  correspondent,  the  author  of  the  "Flush  Times  of  Alabama,"  has  renewed  hit  inter- 
course with  the  readers  of  the  Meuenger  from  California,  in  this  strongly  drawn  sketch,  which  was 
originally  prepared  as  a  lecture  lor  a  literary  society  in  Sacramento*— [-Ed.  Met*. 
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confident,  Ned,  that  my  youth  excludes 
me  from  any  hopes  of  immediate  prefer- 
ment, nor  do  I  deBire  it;  but  I  mean  to 
prepare  the  way  for  futurity.  I'm  no 
philosopher  you  see,  and  may  he  justly 
said  to  build  castles  in  the  air ;  my  folly 
makes  me  ashamed,  and  beg  you'll  con- 
ceal it ;  yet,  dear  Neddy,  we  have  seen 
such  schemes  successful,  when  the  pro- 
jector is  constant.  I  shall  conclude  by 
saying,  I  wish  there  was  a  war." 

The  sequel  will  show  whether  the  frui- 
tion of  the  man  fulfilled  these  dreams  of 
the  Creole  boy. 

We  have  no  space  in  this  connection  to 
trace  Hamilton's  history,  further  than  to 
say  that  at  fifteen  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  large  establishment  of  Oruger; 
then  writing  an  article  for  a  newspaper 
which  gave  him  immediate  distinction, 
he  was  sent  to  New  York  to  be  educated; 
at  sixteen,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
writer  on  the  side  of  the  Colonists ;  at  sev- 
enteen, he  delivered  a  speech  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  fields,  which  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  popular  orators:  at  nine- 
teen, he  was  a  captain  of  artillery;  at 
twenty,  Washington  appointed  him  aid ; 
then  going  through  the  entire  war,  he  led 
the  last  charge  at  Yorktown ;  then  com- 
mencing the  practice  of  the  law,  he  rose  to 
the  head  of  the  profession,  and  was  pro- 
minent in  the  State  politics  of  New  York ; 
then  devoting  himself  to  the  scheme  of  a 
National  Constitution  in  the  place  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation — he  became  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Convention,  of  the 
Convention  of  New  York,  and  the  most 
active  advocate  and  the  able  champion  of 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

Perhaps  Hamilton's  best  claims  to 
fame  rest  upon  his  connection  with  the 
first  term  of  Washington's  administration. 
He  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  He 
brought  no  long  experience  in  statesman- 
ship to  the  Cabinet.  But  the  experience 
he  gained  in  the  tent  of  Washington 
while  administering  the  largo  and  varied 
duties  of  the  war  department,  was  in 
some  sort  akin  to  that  required  in  his  new 
post.  But  now  he  had  a  wider  field.  He 
had  a  theatre  worthy  of  his  fertile  and 
versatile  genius,  and  a  task  calling  into 


exercise  the  full  measure  of  his  powers. 
He  was  to  assist  to  make  a  country ;  to 
start  moving  a  new  and  untried  experi- 
ment of  government;   to  bring  system 
out  of  chaos;  to  adapt  a  new  government 
to  the  wants,  necessities  and  genius  of  a 
people;  to  impress  upon  that  people  a 
homogeneous  and  national  character ;  to 
revive  credit,  to  inspire  confidence,  to 
create  stability  and  security,  and  to  inau- 
gurate the  powerful  reign  of  Law  and 
Order.     The   scattered  elements  which 
war    had    Btrewn    or  left  were   to  be 
gathered    together    and    moulded   into 
empire.    His  duties  related  to  the  inter- 
nal organization  and  relations  of  the  gov- 
ernment;  and  those  duties,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once,  were  of  the  most  pressing 
and  vital  importance.  If  the  new  govern- 
ment failed,  its  failure  would  be  referred 
to  the  neglect  of  them,  or  the  inability  to 
discharge  them  with  efficiency.    Circum- 
stances were  most  inauspicious;  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  States ;  the  powerful  oppo- 
sition to  the  Constitution,  now  ready  to 
be  turned  into  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment;  the  large  number  of  influential 
and  embittered  malcontents  disappointed 
in  personal  objects,  and  smarting  under 
a  sense  of  neglect;  public  and  individual 
suffering  and  embarrassment — the  effects 
of  the  long  war ;  the  distrust  of  the  expe- 
riment so  extensively  felt,  and  the  want 
of  power  and  resources  in  the  government 
to  ensure  respect  at  home  and  abroad; 
the  angry  collisions  of  different  States 
with  their  sectional  jealousies  and  antip- 
athies ;    an  unpaid    soldiery,   dismissed 
without  employment  to  suffering  and  des- 
titution ;   and  hosts  of  clamorous  cred- 
itors with  the  worthless  paper  of  the 
government  on  hand ;  the  natural  jeal- 
ousy of  power  in  those  who  had  jurt 
escaped  from  its  dominion ;  and  the  cer- 
tainty foreseen  of  offending  multitudes  of 
expectants  on  the  favor  or  bounty  of  the 
government,  or  of  adherents  to  particular 
projects  and  schemes  of  administration — 
these  things  would  have  made  the  task  of 
government  most  embarrassing  and  diffi- 
cult, without  the  addition  of  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  administering  so  novel  a 
plan  where  there  were  no  lights  of  expe- 
rience to  guide  or  direct  it,  and  where 
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new  and  vexatious  questions  must  arise 
at  every  turn. 

One  great  point  was  gained — Washing- 
ton's name  was  a  tower  of  strength.  The 
patriots,  too,  felt  that  it  was  now  a  test 
time  of  all  for  which  they  had  suffered, 
for  no  prospect  of  salvation  could  be  seen 
to  reprieve  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the 
pre-ent  triaL 

Hamilton  thought  that  in  this  state  of 
thirds,  strength  and  vigor  were  indispu- 
table elements  of  success.  His  military 
experience  had  shown  him  that  nearly  all 
the  disasters  of  the  war  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  feebleness  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  confu- 
sion, anarchy  and  imbecility  which  char- 
acterized the  general  administration  un- 
der the  articles  of  confederation  and  of 
the  individual  State  governments,  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  him  in  the 
opinion  that  vigor  in  the  head  of  the 
nation  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
time.  It  was  certainly  very  natural  for 
a  statesman  to  suppose  that  strength  was 
the  panacea  for  a  republic  whose  great 
and  apparent  evils  had  originated  in 
weakness. 

Aever  upon  earth  was  there  a  sterner 
trial  of  greatness  than  was  now  exhibited. 
To  falter  was  to  fail — to  attempt  anything 
was  to  risk  everything.  Irresolution  it- 
self was  irretrievable  ruin.  Responsi- 
bility the  most  fearful  awaited  every 
movement.  Yet  he  did  not  hesitate.  lie 
took  the  boldest  measures.  He  was  as 
thorough  in  his  execution  as  he  was  clear 
and  comprehensive  of  policy.  His  reme- 
dies for  existing  disorders  were  sharp, 
and  he  proposed  them  with  nerve  and 
confidence,  and  prosecuted  them  with 
zeal  and  decision.  He  struck  at  once  at 
the  seat  of  the  public  disorders.  The 
Government  must  have  credit — he  sought 
it  in  acts  of  justice — he  funded  the  public 
debt — the  Government  wanted  money — 
he  laid  on  taxes  and  excises.  The  popu- 
lace clamored  against  the  law :  he  never 
paiued.  The  whiskey  boys  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  the  excise.  He  was  for 
putting  them  down  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  He  established  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  for  the  convenience  of  com- 
merce and  the  use  of  Government.    Soon 


the  effect  of  these  measures  became  sen- 
sible. In  the  language  of  Webster,  "He 
struck  the  rock  of  the  public  credit  and 
refreshing  streams  burst  forth — he  touch- 
ed the  corpse  of  the  public  prosperity,  and 
it  sprung  to  its  feet"  Such  was  the  ma- 
gical effect  of  those  measures  which 
classed  the  clerk  of  old  Cruger  among 
the  first  financiers  of  any  age  or  country. 
What  clamors  were  raised,  what  impedi- 
ments were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  new 
Government;  what  questions  of  nice  Con- 
stitutional construction  as  to  the  authori- 
ty of  the  President  to  issue  his  proclama- 
tion of  warning  and  menace  against  armed 
rebels  in  the  field,  and  French  emissaries 
subsidizing  our  ports,  for  the  equipment 
of  hostile  fleets  against  a  neutral  power, 
in  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  our  treaties ; 
what  prodigious  evils  were  to  flow  from 
the  acts  of  national  justice  which  paid 
the  purchase  money  of  our  freedom  in 
full,  and  not,  if  at  all,  at  a  jobbing  shave, 
are  now  among  the  effete  trash  of  party 
history. 

The  stand  of  dignified  neutrality  taken 
by  Washington's  administration,  the 
novel  exhibition  of  dignity,  justice,  mo- 
deration, truth,  firmness  and  vigor — 
all  represented  by  a  new  Government — 
these  noble  properties  finding  then, 
in  the  newness  of  our  national  life,  their 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  illustration, 
won  at  once  the  admiration  and  confi- 
dence of  the  world.  To  Hamilton  was 
attributed  the  errors  and  odium  of  these 
acts.  He  suggested  most  of  the  meas- 
ures, and  gave  his  hearty  co-operation  to 
every  prominent  act  of  Washington's  ad- 
ministration. He  was  accused  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  others  of  undue  influence 
over  Washington — unhinged  as  Wash- 
ington's mind  was  falsely  charged  to 
have  been,  by  age  and  wearing  services. 
If  Hamilton  had  to  bear  this  odium  when 
these  acts  were  denounced,  let  him  wear 
bis  due  share  of  the  glory,  now  that  pos- 
terity applauds,  and  results  have  ap- 
proved them. 

Nor  was  the  energy  which  Hamilton 
infused  into  Washington's  administration 
confined  to  those  measures  which  related 
to  his  own  department.  Jefferson  com- 
plains that  he  broke  into  his  department 
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and  forced  down  his  own  (H.'s)  system, 
that  he  (J.)  had  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, though  he  thought  it  inconsistent 
with  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  same  vigor  which  Hamilton  de- 
sired to  impart  to  the  internal  adminis- 
tration, he  aided  to  give  to  our  foreign 
relations.  When  the  insolence  of  the 
French  Directory  called  for  resentment, 
he  boldly  threw  down  the  gauntlet.  He 
was  for  war,  and  war  on  a  scale  not  as 
formerly,  proportioned  to  the  means  of 
feeble  colonies,  rising  to  throw  off  a 
hated  yoke,  but  a  war  such  as  a  proud 
young  empire  might  wage  with  one  of 
the  first  powers  of  the  earth.  He  would 
have  the  new  republic,  though  weak  and 
bleeding,  rise  up  like  a  young  giant,  and 
throw  the  gage  of  battle  at  the  feet  of 
France,  in  the  very  hey-day  of  her  mar- 
vellous prowess,  and  dare  again  all  the 
consequences  of  the  unequal  fight,  rather 
than  have  the  young  honor  of  America 
stained  by  a  spiritless  submission  to  in- 
sult 

The  first  administration  dosed,  and 
Hamilton  returned  to  private  life.  Be- 
fore Washington  retired,  however,  he  had 
to  deliver  his  celebrated  farewell  address. 
Washington  noted  the  heads  and  out- 
lines of  that  admirable  paper  in  a  sketch 
which  itself  is  ah  excellent  production, 
and  modestly  drew  upon  the  unfailing 
pen  of  Hamilton — a  pen  which  he  had  so 
often  called  into  requisition — to  give 
form  and  illustration  to  the  leading  ideas 
and  indicated  sentiments.  The  paper,  as 
it  now  appears,  was  the  result. 

The  intense  activity  of  Hamilton's 
mind  is  shown  by  his  busy  agency,  not 
only  in  the  contrivance,  preparation  and 
prosecution  of  these  measures,  but  in 
their  defence  and  vindication  in  able  re- 
ports, in  various  publications,  and  in 
furnishing  and  distributing  to  members 
of  Congress  and  politicians  the  material 
for  such  defence  and  vindication  before 
the  Legislature  and  the  people. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every 
distinctive  line  of  the  first  administration 
received  an  impress,  and  a  decided  one, 
from  the  hand  of  Hamilton,  and  that  he 
contributed  more  than  any  one  man  to 


give  to  that  administration  the  popular 
sanction.    I  do  not  seek  to  derogate  from 
the  great  claims  of  Washington—by  no 
means.    His  fame  is  above  reproach  and 
above  eulogy;  or  only -not  above  such 
unparalleled  eulogy  as  Lord  Brougham 
bestowed  when  he  said:  "After  all,  it 
may  be  said  of  this  remarkable  man  that 
the  true  standard  of  a  nation's  civiliia* 
tion  may  be  judged  by  its  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  George  Washington." 
But   Washington's   great    faculty  was 
judgment ;  his  intellect  was  not  quick  or 
brilliant,  but  it  was  solid,  pure,  appre- 
ciative—weighing deliberately  and  judg- 
ing unerringly.    He  stood  loftily  above 
all  parties — a  grand,  impartial  umpire, 
holding  power  as  a  sacred  trust,  with  no 
passions  to  distract,  nor  selfish  interests 
to  sway  him,  and  studious  only  of  the 
public  good.    With  the  ablest  suggestive 
intellects  in  the  nation  before  him,  it 
was  enough  for  him  wisely  to  choose, 
when,  amidst  such  abundance  of  inven- 
tion and  speculation,  the  only  wisdom 
required  was  selection. 

We  hurry  on.    We  cannot  pause  to 
review  the  administration  of  the  elder 
Adams — to  speak  of  his  jealousy  of  Ham- 
ilton, of  his  vehement  abuse  of  him, — of 
the  open  quarrel  between  them — of  Ham- 
ilton's continued  support  of  the  principal 
measures    of  that  ill-fated  administra- 
tion— of  the  difficulties  with  France,  now 
brought  to  a  crisis — of  the  preparations 
for  war — of  the  appointment  of  Washing- 
ton as  Lieut.  General,  with  the  right  to  se- 
lect his  officers — of  Washington's  selec- 
tion of  Hamilton  as  second  in  command 
over  his  seniors  in  former  rank  and  in 
age— of  Adams'  opposition— of  Washing- 
ton's peremptory  persistence,  making  it  a 
sine  qua  nan  of  his  own  acceptance — of 
Washington's  strong  and  pointed  pane- 
gyric on  the  military  and  civic  talents  of 
Hamilton,  and  his  warm  defence  of  bis 
character— of  the  humiliating  settlement 
of  the  French  difficulty — of  Washington's 
and  Hamilton's  disgust,  and  of  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  patriotic  spirits  over  the 
country. 

Nor  can  I  dilate  upon  subsequent  pas- 
sages of  political  history  or  of  the  life  of 
Hamilton ;  of  his  eminence  at  the  bar, 
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re  without  a  rival — his  fo- 
laata,  models  of  eloquence 
;,  referred  to  in  after  times 
ts  as  Kent  u  expositions  of 
ions  of  jurisprudence-  I 
to  comment  upon  that  rare 
ellectual  gifts  which  made 
ible  man  so  great  in  all 
«s  of  effort,  equally  great  in 
nts  of  his  profession,  and 
at  once  as  counsellor,  plea- 
d vocate ;  yet  with  a  power 
of  labor  so  great  that  the 
ioe  left  him  such  leisure  for 
rity,  as  that  raw  professional 
its  contributed  in  the  same 
rvice  to  the  cause  of  their 

vacillating  and  erroneous 
lams  and  the  consummate 
efferson,  the  Federal  part;, 
>  division  and  by  the  death 
on,  went  down.  Hamilton, 
intrust  and  dislike  of  Jeffer- 
s  influence  in  favor  of  that 

terminate  the  agitation  in 
d  to  defeat  Burr,  whom  he 
e  dangerous  and  unprinci- 

»pposod  the  opening  admin- 
efferson ;  and  it  is  probable 
been  spared  him,  that  he 
raised  again,  if  not  his  old 
it  his  own  political  fortunes. 
1th  of  July,  1804,  Hamilton 
twken  in  a  duel  with  Aaron 

47th  year  of  his  age.  He 
I  in  principle  to  duelling, 

victim  to  that  punctilious 
>r  which  had  been  a  passion 
lb. 

Id  he  had  upon  the  heart  of 
iow  deeply  he  had  impressed 
and  im\gination — was  evi- 
i  fall;  for  so  great  a  national 
that  occasioned  by  his  death 
elt  before ;  not  even  upon 
s  death,  for  Washington  had 

time  and  garnered  in  the 
of  his  glory,  and  no  aeuti- 
loss  for  the  country  followed 

but  Hamilton,  dying  in  his 
.1  of  life  and  hope,  so  brill- 
usiastio,  so  deeply  loved,  so 


associated  with  the  glory  of  Hie  past— 
the  hero,  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the 
orator — the  idolised  of  the  early  chival- 
ry, of  the  later  patriots — his  services  un- 
rewarded, his  career  unfinished — filling  a 
bloody  grave,  the  victim  of  premeditated 
assassination,  and  of  his  own  morbid 
sense  of  honor — the  outburst  of  public 
excitement  was  absolutely  terrific.  Old 
men  wept:  his  eulogy  was  pronounced 
from  a  thousand  pulpits:  churches  were 
draped :  and  Bags  drooped  at  half-mast, 
and  muffled  drums  beat  in  the  street- 
Whole  cities  went  into  mourning:  the 
places  of  business  and  of  pleasure  were 
closed  !  the  public  countenance  was  sad : 
a  pall  seemed  spread  over  the  country, 
and  the  public .  vengeance  cried  out 
against  his  sssassin,  and  branded  bun  as 
another  Cain.  His  old  comrades  sor- 
rowed for  him  as  for  a  brother — the  most 
brilliant  representative  of  the  Heroic 
Age  now  going  out  into  the  shadows  of 
history  and  tradition,  and  his  friend, 
Fisher  Ames,  expressed  the  common 
sentiment  when,  apologising  for  the 
length  of  his  fervid  eulogy,  he  said:  "My 
heart  grows  liquid  as  I  speak,  and  1  pour 
it  forth  like  water." 

We  have  yet  to  say  something,  very 
briefly,  of  the  personal  and  intellectual 
character  of  Hamilton.  The  whole  career 
of  Hamilton  was  romantic ;  and  not  less 
so  was  his  character.  His  temper  was 
partly  moulded  in  the  camp ;  but  it  was 
fortunate  for  him  that  bis  camp  life  was 
spent  in  the  tent  and  near  the  presence 
of  Washington,  in  the  full  view  of  the 
best  type  of  true  manhood  in  the  world. 
His  familiar  associates  were  the  choice 
spirits,  the  young  heroes  of  die  Revolu- 
tion ;  men  of  character,  talent  and  educa- 
tion, burning  with  the  same  love  of  coun- 
try and  fired  with  the  same  passion  for 
glory  as  himself.  La  Fayette  and  he 
were  as  intimate  as  Jonathan  and  David, 
and  it  is  refreshing  to  read  their  letters, 
breathing  the  warmth  and  unrestrained 
confidence  of  their  early  friendship. 
The  noble  and  lamented  Laurens  was 
nearer  to  him  than  a  brother,  and  looked 
upon  his  gifted  friend  with  profound  ad- 
miration.  Greene  stood  in  advance  of  him 
in  age,  but  his  noble  appreciation  ban- 
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ished  the  distinction  in  years  and  rank ; 
and  even  the  old  Baron  Steuben  forgot, 
for  a  moment,  in  the  presence  of  Hamil- 
ton, that  he  had  been  aid  to  the  great 
Frederick,  and  treated  the  young  Colo- 
nel, "my  Hamilton"  as  he  called  him, 
with  the  affectionate  familiarity  of  old 
and  equal  friendship.  And  so  with  all 
the  rest.  The  French  and  foreign  offi- 
cers especially  were  drawn  to  Hamilton 
by  his  gaiety,  his  amiability,  his  freedom 
from  all  provincial  prejudices,  and  his 
frank  and  fascinating  manners. 

Even  Washington  relaxed  towards  him 
his  regal  dignity,  and  accosted  him  in 
a  note  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  as 
"Dear  Hamilton/7  The  charm  of  modes- 
ty suffused  his  whole  character.  Read 
his  letters  of  friendship  or  of  business, 
and  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  them  all  of 
one  single  selfishly  egotistical  expres- 
sion or  reference ;  nor  in  his  papers  even 
a  passing  allusion  to  himself,  unless 
when  extorted  by  the  absolute  necessi- 
ties of  self-defence.  To  such  a  point  did 
he  carry  this  virtue,  that  when  Washing- 
ton in  his  dispatch  from  Monmouth,  com- 
plimented his  gallantry  and  conduct, 
Hamilton  successfully  insisted  that  from 
delicacy  to  their  official  relations  he 
should  suppress  it.  His  courtesy  was 
abounding — free  from  every  appearance 
of  affectation,  and  only  that  natural  and 
considerate  politeness  which  flows  out 
spontaneously  from  a  genial  nature  and 
a  warm  heart.  His  knightly  temper 
seemed  to  dignify  the  objects  of  his  re- 
sentments, and  he  rarely,  if  ever,  spoke 
of  an  enemy  or  a  rival,  Burr  only  ex- 
cepted, and  of  him  in  his  public  charac- 
ter, except  in  terms  of  respect  and  ci- 
vility. Modest,  deferential,  and  un- 
assuming in  his  correspondence  with 
others,  his  native  self-esteem  brooked  no 
license  disrespectful  to  his  dignity  and 
honor ;  and  so  high  and  uncompromising 
was  his  independence,  that  when  Wash- 
ington ventured  to  speak  to  him  in  impe- 
rative tones,  he  resigned  his  post  in  his 
family  and  declined  a  personal  interview, 
when  the  august  chief,  relenting,  re- 
quested it  for  the  purpose  of  explanation. 
His  courage  was  of  that  brilliant  and 
daring   cast  that   sought   as  privileges 


posts  of  danger — which  carried  him  hare- 
headed  in  the  burning  sun  through  the 
scattered  ranks  and  at  the  front  of  char- 
ging columns  over  the  plains  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  which  caused  him  to  beg  as  a 
favor  to  head  the  columns  sent  to  storm 
the  British  redoubts  at  Yorktown;  for 
he  was  first  with  two  others  to  scale  the 
parapet — stood  on  it  alone  for  a  moment, 
then  leaped  alone  to  the  ditch,  and,  as 
the  soldiers,  following  his  example, 
pressed  on  after  him,  formed  them  and 
took  the  work.  "  Few  cases,97  said  Wash- 
ington "  have  exhibited  greater  proofs  of 
intrepidity,  coolness  and  firmness,  than 
were  shown  on  this  occasion.'1  And  the 
softer  light  of  generosity  and  humanity 
tempered  the  fierce  glitter  of  the  hero's 
sword,  for,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
atrocities  of  the  British  under  Arnold 
and  Tarleton,  Hamilton  turned  aside  the 
weapons  of  his  soldiers,  with  his  own 
hand,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  enemj 
fall  back  and  victory  assured,  would  not 
suffer  a  single  man  to  be  hurt. 

Shall  we  speak  of  that  nobleness  which 
sought  the  prison  of  the  ill-fated  Andre— 
that  attempted  every  act  of  kindness  and 
consolation  to  soften  his  sad  fate,  which 
sympathy  with  the  fallen  and  the  wretch- 
ed could  offer,  or  a  generous  friendship 
could  bestow  ?  It  is  not  necessary,  for 
this  was  but  a  part  of  a  long  history 
filled  with  such  passages. 

Prominent  among  his  virtues  was  a 
devoted  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  to  his 
principles ;  the  heroic  attribute  of  con- 
stancy was  his  in  the  largest  measure — 
the  chief  and  head  of  the  young  officers 
of  the  Revolution — the  flower  of  its 
chivalry.  How  strongly  they  clung 
to  their  friend  through  every  phase  of 
fortune,  and  how  warm  and  overflowing 
was  his  affection  for  his  comrades,  is 
shown  in  every  page  of  his  private  histo- 
ry. For  it  was  in  the  camp,  as  he  used 
to  say,  that  the  strongest  attachments  of 
his  life  were  formed,  and  there  the  dear- 
est recollections  of  his  meridian  centered. 
His  principles  of  governmeut  were  formed 
there,  and  they  were  in  the  main,  the 
same  to  which  he  adhered  with  such  perti- 
nacity through  life.  His  moral  courage 
was  as  heroic  as  his  physical.    Amidst 
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irsts  in  New  York,  in  the 
lis  fame  and  popularity,  ha 
I  by  his  bold  opposition  to 
f  the  mob,  bent  on  summa- 
against  a  few  leading  Roy- 
ter  the  war,  when  the  ex- 
ist the  Tories  ran  highest, 
f  confiscation  against  them 
n  New  York,  be  stemmed 
opular  passion,  urged  the 
ict  of  amnesty  and  oblivion, 
eitoment  grew  fiercer,  and 
ere  made  by  a  corps  of  his 
lallenge  him  severally,  in 


in  til   1 


ig  bolder  by  a  sense  of 
enounced  them  as  dema- 
uffians,  and  insisted  upon 
leniency  and  magnanimity 
nfluences  in  government 
ce  or  persecution.  There 
'ul  union  of  ardor  and  de- 
strong  energies  and  the 
— of  great  force  of  charao- 
ness  of  disposition — of  self- 
iual  regard  for  the  rights  of 
ong  convictions  and  equal 
originality  and  invest  iga- 
ment  and  sense — of  fancy 
ient — of  the  romantic  and 
and  a  love  of  truth,  which 
actions  of  the  scholar  and 
i  the  frank  style  of  the 
yet,  his  rare  faculties, 
ibination,  like  the  planets 
>ved  on  in  his  vast  intellect 
ng  or  confusion, 
that  came  from  Hamilton 
p  of  profound  thought  and 
istigation.  lie  wrote  and 
itinguighed  precision,  force 
None  of  his  con  tern- 
led  him  as  a  writer,  for  to 
i  was  -nothing  wanting  of 
ellishment,  or  to  perfect  it 
of  compositon.  HiB  letter 
the  death  of  Andre  is  un- 
Jiink,  in  all  American  lite- 
sasy,  graceful  and  pathetic 
e  was  always  faithful  to  his 
nt ;  it  ought  to  have  been 
or  he  followed  it  uns  brink  - 
soever  it  led. 
sions    of  public  questions 


were  masterly;  he  announces  bold  and 
striking  propositions  in  a  style  as  clear 
as  light,  and  with  a  loftiness  and  dignity 
worthy  of  his  subjects,  and  reasons  them 
out  with  a  power  and  eloquence  which  no 
one  in  his  day  was  strong  enough  to 
withstand.  Jefferson  called  him — ns  he 
was — the  'Colossus  of  the  Federal  party;' 
and  told  Madison  he  was  the  only  man 
who  could  answer  Hamilton,  and  appeal- 
ed to  him,  for  God's  sake,  to  come  out 
and  oppose  him. 

He  was  the  quickest  man  of  his  time; 
yet  the  most  laborious.  He  could  do 
more  work  in  a  given  time  than  any  other 
man ;  yet  he  spent  more  time  in  work 
than  any  other  man.  His  native  resour- 
ces were  unequalled — yet  his  research 
was  as  thorough ;  and,  in  his  great  es- 
say, he  displays  as  much  learning  as 
thought;  yet  not  unnecessarily,  nor  for 
parade;  only  illustrating  and  enforcing — 
never  encumbering  the  subject  by  his  re- 
search ;  and  he  ranked  as  high  and  was 
as  perfect  in  all  the  departments  of  ora- 
tory as  he  was  accomplished  as  a  wri- 
ter, and  added  the  peculiar  physical  ad- 
vantages of  elocution  to  the  matter  and 
style  of  his  orations.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  few  men  that  ever  lived  who  essay- 
ed all  these  departments  of  intellectual 
greatness,  and  was  equally  great  in  them 
all,  and  in  all  the  branches  and  accesso- 
ries of  these  departments;  one  of  the 
very  few  men  who,  in  his  universality  of 
genius,  embraced  the  whole  cycle  of  such 
various  excellence  ;  who  wore  the  blend- 
ed wreath  of  arms,  of  law,  of  statesman- 
ship, of  oratory,  of  letters,  of  scholar- 
ship, of  practical  affairs;  and  who  was, 
if  not  first,  certainly  not  second  to  any 
man  of  his  oountry,  except  its  Father 
in  any  one  of  these  titles  to  distinction. 
Great  in  the  dry  science  and  figures  of 
finance,  in  contrivance,  in  execution,  in 
resources,  in  speculation,  in  business,  id 
administrative  functions,  in  executive  en- 
ergies, in  peace  and  in  war,  in  organiza- 
tion and  in  detail — in  a  word,  as  far  as  he 
went,  and  he  wont  a  great  way — he  was 
as  nearly  a  perfect  man  in  any  worldly 
Betise,  as  is  permitted  mere  mortals  to  be. 
We  know  no  man  in  all  history,  unless  it 
be  Julius  Caesar,  who  could  contest  sue- 
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eessfully  with  him  the  palm  of  this  peon- 
liar  distinction  of  universal  merit.    He 
had  his  faults;  certainly  he  had.    But 
why  not  let  his  bloody  shroud  hide  them; 
or  better  for  him,  let  them  be  contrasted 
with  his  virtues  ?    He  was  not  sufficient- 
ly pliant  for  a  politician;    though  in 
moulding  men  to  his  purposes  and  plans, 
in  his  direct  contact  with  them,  either 
singly  or  collectively,  no  one  was  more 
effective :  and  yet  there  was  no  demagog- 
uism  in  his  nature  or  his  practice.    He 
did  not  court  the  people ;  he  could  work 
for  them,  fight  for  them,  spend  everything 
for  them,  but  his  honor ;  but  he  would 
not  natter  them.    He  said  and  did  un- 
popular things ;  he  rebuked  popular  ex- 
cesses;  he  pulled  down  popular  idols; 
he  opposed  the  temporary  passions,  de- 
sires and  favorites  of  the  people.    He 
was  for  giving  power  to  the  government 
in  order  to  check  the  licentiousness  which 
demagogues  call  liberty.    His  only  fault 
was  that  he  openly  said  what  other  poli- 
ticians only  thought     He  was  not  so 
sanguine  as  others  professed  to  be  of  the 
new  experiment — nor  was  Washington, 
nor  Patrick  Henry ;  but  if  others  hoped 
more,  who  labored  more?     And  what 
great  crime  is  it  for  man  to  see  the  full 
force  of  the  difficulties  in  his  way  and  be 
impressed  with  a  *ense  of  them,  if  he 
does  all  he  can  to  remove  them  ? 

Never  was  there  a  grosser  calumny  than 
that  whioh  imputed  to  Hamilton  hostility 
or  indifference  to  the  liberty  of  the  citi- 
sens—if  by  the  liberty  is  meant  the  rights 
of  the  citizen.  He  was  the  most  vehe- 
ment advocate  of  all  the  constitutional 
and  legal  rights  of  every  man ;  and  went 
for  guarding  those  rights  against  every 
sort  of  power  and  assault,  equally  from 
the  power  of  kings  and  of  mobs,  of  legis- 
latures and  the  people.  He  knew  that 
the  passions  of  men  were  tyrants  as  much 
as  despots  on  thrones,  and  he  was  for  pro- 
tecting the  citizens  against  these  tyrants, 
by  putting  such  checks  upon  majorities, 
organized  or  unorganized,  represented  or 
in  mass,  as  would  secure  the  rights  of  the 
individual  man  against  the  despotism  of 
many  men — he  thought  nothing  gained 
by  a  change  from  one  tyrant  to  many. 

His  personal  qualities  extorted  the  ad- 


miration of  his  enemies.  Jefferson  said 
of  him  while  criticising  merely  his  politi- 
cal character,  that  "  he  was  frank,  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  in  private  life.'1 
His  bust  was  placed  against  his  own  at 
Montioello— the  Roman  head  a  model  for 
the  sculptor  in  its  noble  contour,  and  its 
perfect  and  uniform  development;  and 
Jefferson,  referring  to  its  position  as  rep- 
resenting their  political  relations,  was 
accustomed  to  say,  "Opposite  in  death  as 
in  life." 

And  now  pause   with  me,  for  oat 
moment,  while  I  justify  the    estimate 
I  have  formed  of  this   illustrious  per* 
sonage,  considering  him  as  the  first  ge- 
nius of  his  country.   I  have  shown  him 
at  fifteen  the  manager  of  a  large  com- 
mercial establishment ;  then,  even  then, 
a  distinguished  writer.    At  sixteen  years 
wielding  the  same  pen,  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  with  such  effect  that  his  essay, 
imputed  to  Dickinson  and  Jay,  won  fresh 
honor  to  their  distinguished  names.    At 
seventeen  refuting  the  ablest  champion 
of  royalty,  and  gaining  himself  a  first 
class  reputation,  irrespective  of  his  age; 
at  the  same  tender  age  famous  as  a  pop- 
ular orator.  At  nineteen,  a  foremost  spirit 
of  the  war  party;  a  Captain  of  Artillery; 
then  distinguishing  himself  by  his  brave- 
ry and  skill ;  then  Aid  to  Washington, 
with  the  rank  of  Lieut  Colonel;  at  twen- 
ty assisting  Washington  to  plan  his  cam- 
paigns, "  his  principal  and  most  confiden- 
tial Aid/'  conducting  the  voluminous  and 
important  correspondence  of  the  complex 
war   establishment,  and  executing  the 
special  missions  to  which  he  was  detail- 
ed ;  at  twenty-four,  covered  with  the  lau- 
rels of  war,  and  amidst  the  confusion  and 
busy  duties  of  the  camp,  planning  great 
schemes  of  administration  and  of  govern- 
ment ;  at  twenty-six,  carrying  them  oat 
in  New  York,  among  the  first  to  propose 
and  the  ablest  to  advocate  a  change  to 
the  more  perfect  union  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion— not  second  in  that  illustrious  body; 
shortly  afterwards,  writing  the  Essays  of 
Publius,  which  are  now  regarded  as  text 
books  in  schools  and  authorities  in  Sen- 
ates and  in  Supreme  Courts  of  Judica- 
ture; then  aiding  to  organize  the  new 
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nd  giving  to  it  form  and 
as  ft  holiday  from  Bach  la- 
S  himself  in  every  depart- 
meritime,  international, 
municipal,  and  the  orna- 
1  of  his  profession-  We 
faithful  in  every  duty — 
ttt — accomplished  in  eTery 
a  every  exigency — essay- 
tnd  accomplishing  all  that 
underfill  for  the  variety  of 
bis  powers  when  he  would 
■onderfol  man,  if  only  for 
id  for  what  he  was  in  the 

at  he  waa  ambitions :  Jef- 
it  upon  him;  Adams  also; 
imitted  it;  but  Washiog- 
I  only  that  ambition  which 
to  excel  in  whatever  he 
Eie  ambition  was  a  noble 
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a  should  be  emblaioned 
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monumental  measures  of 
And  can  he  be  forgotten 
have  a  country  and  a  con- 
it  the  country — who,  one 
Titrated  more  to  save  it? 
titution — who  contributed 
ablish  it  r 

Id  venture  to  predict  the 
ur  oountrymen  of  the  next 
her  public  men — supposing 
continue — we  should  say 
lace  of  national  estimation 
;o  five  of  them :  that  these 
p  Washington,  Alexander 
drew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay 
Pebster,  all  men  of  action 
id  all  of  them  derived  their 
ieir  national  characters  and 
Union.  Probably  of  these, 
demonstrative  of  character, 
wtly  influential,  apart  from 


weight  of  reputation  and  factitious  cir- 
cumstance, were  Hamilton  and  Jackson 
— both  military  men,  and  both  bringing 
into  government  the  promptness,  energy 
and  vigor  of  the  field. 

And  these  great  characters  represented 
in  this  energy  and  decision  the  true  ge- 
nius of  the  people ;  they  made  adminis- 
tration popular  in  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  made  popular,  by  making  it 
conform  to  the  national  temper — the 
temper  of  a  bold,  enterprising,  impa- 
tient, proud,  warlike,  conquering  race, 
fevering  for  action,  impatient  of  delays, 
looking  to  material  results,  and  fearless 
of  consequences ;  and  fall  of  pride  of 
nationality,  and  lore  of  individual  and 
national  glory. 

None  hut  a  vigorous  government  con 
satisfy  the  ambition  or  pride  of  such  a 
people.  They  want  to  see  a  man  at  the 
head  of  affairs — a  strong  will  at  the  helm 
— a  mighty  influence  going  out  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  and  all  over 
the  world.  Oh !  for  a  year  with  Hamil- 
ton, or  Jackson,  or  Clay  at  the  head  of 
affairs  !  What  new  vigor  would  not  in- 
spire the  nation  1  How  would  not  faction 
and  sectional  strife  cease  within  our  bor- 
ders! What  an  impulse  would  not  be 
given  to  that  great  national  project,  the 
Pacific  Railroad  !  How  in  language  like 
that  of  the  old  Cntbolio  Saint—"  I  be- 
lieve because  it  is  impossible" — would 
they  say,  in  answer  to  the  arguments  of 
impracticability — "we  do  because  it  is 
impossible  f"  There  would  be  no  lion  in 
the  way — no  Alps — no  Pyrenees  ;  but 
the  great  work  of  the  age,  and  the  apt 
representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  the  fit  monument  of  American  Art 
and  Enterprise,  would  moke  its  triumph- 
ant way ;  for  the  moral  energy  that  car- 
ried through  the  measure  would  be  equal 
to  the  steam  power  that  drives  forward 
trains  through  mountains  and  over  riven 
and  prairies. 

We  have  shown  Hamilton's  claims  to 
veneration  as  a  founder  of  empire,  and 
as  the  organising  intellect  of  the  new  re- 
public If  he  committed  errors,  they 
have  not  survived  him,  but  the  just  In- 
fluence of  his  character  remains.  He 
unquestionably  contributed    largely   to 


principle  of  nationality  to  which  we  owe 

the  efficiency  and  honor  which  hare 
marked  our  national  history — that  there 
is  each  a  nation  .as  the  United  States — 
that  this  nation,  answering  the  wants  of 
the  people,  has  grown  to  be  a  first-rate 
power  in  the  world — that  it  has  run  a 
bright  career  -of  glory,  and  performed  a 
beneficent  mission  npon  earth — that  it 
has  hopes  of  a  further  growth  so  great 
that  the  present  seems  but  the  initial 
point  of  a  grand  future — that  these 
things  are  so  is  in  no  small  degree  owing 
to  the  labors  and  patriotism  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  The  most  popular  and  brill- 
iant '  passages  of  our  history  are  those 
which  imitated  his  energy,  and  bore  the 
stamp  of  his  nationality  of  spirit.  And 
if  the  flag  which  symbolizes  that  nation- 
ality has  grown  to  be  a  sacred  thing— if 
the  stars  upon  it  have  been  lit  up  with  a 
fadeless  lustre — if,  on  the  frontier  post 
the  soldier  looks  up  to  it  with  pride — if, 
as  it  floats  from  the  mast-head,  the  sailor- 
boy  from  the  shrouds  hails  it  with  exult- 
ing shout,  as  it  streams  out  over  his 
head — if  commerce  feels  safe  upon  all 


the  paths  of  the  sea— if  the 
protected  in  whatever  foreign 
all  the  multiplied  blessings  of 
vernment  have  become  the  spe 
age  of  this  great  people — if  the 
Massachusetts  or  of  Georgia  f 
higher  pride  in  that  he  is  an 
citizen,  and,  meeting  upon  cod 
claims  and  receiTes  the  consider 
welcome  of  national  brotherhoc 
der  the  plastic  impress  of  this  ni 
is  illustrated  the  grateful  spei 
multitude  of  men  in  the  full 
glory  of  manhood,  meeting 
shores  of  a  strange  sea,  eon 
many  places,  and  reared  ami  A* 
local  circumstances  and  influi 
becoming  moulded  into  one 
nous  and  harmonious  people,  t 
founders  of  a  new  empire;  1 
these  things,  remember  with 
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energy,  who  dedicated  and  « 
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and  to  the  triumph  of  those  nat 
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I. 

She  stood  beneath  the  starlit  sky 
A  sinner  in  a  world  of  care, 
And  almost  asked  of  Ood  to  die, 
Taught  by  a  dreary,  dark  despair, 
The  stars  were  hid  from  ber  dim  sight 
By  clouds  of  dark  discouragement ; 
And  for  c  time  no  ray  of  light 
A  ain  to  quicken  hope,  was  sent. 


n. 

Her  young  bright  hopes  that  early  brought 
Such  sunshine  to  her  trusting  heart, 
Were  dead ;  and  ohl  how  oft  she  thought 
In  life's  sweet  joya  she  hod  no  part; 
Bright  dreams  and  early  visions  dear 
Were  lying  in  the  past's  deep  tomb, 
Forever  gone ;  and  oft  the  tear 
Gushed  forth  in  sadness  for  their  doom. 


III. 

Within  that  heart  there  was  a  void, 
Which  nought  on  earth  could  ever  fill 
All  worldly  pleasures  now  hod  cloyed — 
And  life  was  but  a  dream  of  ill ; 
She  oft  had  ashed  herself  in  vain, 
Why  sadness  thus  should  fill  her  breast, 
Why  she  should  feel  unceasing  pain 
And  longings  wild  of  deep  unrest.       * 

rv. 

Within  this  sad  and  dreary  hour 
(And  oh  1  how  oft  such  hours  she'd  spent !) 
On  memory's  chord  with  soothing  power, 
A  strange  note  played,  and  with  it  blent 
A  pure,  sweet,  laughing,  joyous  tone 
Which  took  her  back  to  childhood's  days, 
She  lives  again  in  days  long  gone, 
And  treads  sweet  innocence's  ways. 


Why  now  in  softened  sadness,  should 
Her  pent  up  tears  fall  fast  and  free  t 
There  has  come  bock  so  pure  and  good, 
The  prayer  said  at  a  mother's  knee —    * 
— That  mother  who  so  long  had  lain 
Within  the  dark  and  silent  grave  1 
Oh  I  has  there  now  come  back  again 
A  child's  own,  earnest  faith,  to  save  I 

VI. 
She  raised  her  streaming  eyes  to  heaveu, 
She  turned  her  careworn  face  above, 
To  Heaven's  own  stars  one  look  is  given, 
That  look's  returned  with  gentle  love. 
A  prayer  too  earnest,  and  too  deep 
For  words,  stole  forth  from  hor  dark  heart, 
That  heart  which  oh  1  so  long  did  sleep 
In  sin — in  Christ  hod  borne  no  port- 

VII. 
An  angel-motber  who  so  long 
Had  watched  beside  her  erring  child 
Had  seen  her  sad  career  of  wrong, 
And  all  her  sorrow  deep  and  wild, 
Heard  now  that  prayer  and  knew  full  well 
Its  untold  power  ;  and  quickly  sped 
To  spirits  of  the  bleat  to  tell 
Her  child  at  last  had  left  the  dead. 
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VIII. 

A  being  freed  from  earthly  stain 
Had  gained  the  bright  eternal  shore, 
Dark  sin  and  sorrow,  haunting  pain, 
And  tears  and  sighs  for  her  were  o'er ; 
Hark !  from  the  shore  behind  is  brought 
A  sweet  low  sound  of  a  past  hour— 
— She  hears,  she  feels,  the  prayer  once  taught 
By  memory  of  childhood's  hour! 

J  •  W  •  A. 


LIBERTY  AND  SLAVERY.— PROFESSOR  BLEDSOE. 

[Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  the  "  Southern  Planter,"  we  hare  been  fur- 
nished with  the  following  article,  written  for  that  periodical,  for  simultaneous  publi- 
cation in  the  Messenger.] — Ed.  Mess. 


I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  and 
commend  to  your  favorable  consideration, 
Professor  Bledsoe's  admirable  work  on 
"liberty  and  Slavery."  It  is  the  best 
fruit  of  the  slavery  controversy,  which, 
heretofore  prolific  of  evil  only,  seems  at 
length  about  to  make  some  atonement 
for  its  "woes  unnumbered."  The  pri- 
mary object  of  the  work  is  to  vindicate 
Southern  slavery  on  the  principles  of  re- 
vealed religion  and  natural  law.  This  is 
done  triumphantly,  but  the  author  rang- 
ing beyond  the  vexed  question  of  slavery, 
enters  the  field  of  political  science  and  in- 
vestigates the  relative  rights  of  society 
and  its  members.  The  result  of  his  en- 
quiry is,  the  best  treatise  on  Government 
extant.  Indeed,  the  publication  of  his 
book  may  well  be  considered  an  era  in  the 
history  of  political  philosophy,  inaugura- 
ting new  principles  and  establishing  them 
on  a  basis  equally  permanent  with  truth 
itoelf. 

He  discards  the  time  honored  fiction  of 
a  social  compact,  whereby  society  engages 
to  protect  its  members,  and  they  in  return 
promise  obedience, — a  fiction  answering 
good  purposes  in  its  day,  but  giving  place 
now  to  juster  views  of  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  society.  "  The  very  necessities  of 
our  nature  enjoin  the  institution  of  civil 
government,"  says  Professor  Bledsoe* 
"  God  himself  has  laid  the  foundations  of 


civil  society  deep  in  the  nature  of  nun. 
It  is  an  ordinance  of  Heaven  which  no 
human  decree  can  reverse  or  annul." 

He  rejects  also  the  useless  fiction  that 
society  derives  its  rights  from  the  cessions 
of  its  members.  "Civil  society,"  he  says, 
"arises  not  from  a  surrender  of  individ- 
ual rights,  but  from  a  solemn  duty  im- 
posed by  God  himself.  It  does  not  abridge 
our  natural  rights  but  secures  and  pro- 
tects them."  Without  being  aware  of 
the  fact,  apparently,  the  author  hers 
adopts  an  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson forty  years  ago.  "  The  idea  is  quite 
unfounded,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  letter 
to  Francis  W.  Gilmer,  "  that  on  entering 
society  we  give  up  any  natural  right.  Tb» 
true  office  and  duty  of  our  Legislators  is 
to  declare  and  enforce  only  our  natural 
rights  and  duties  and  to  take  none  of  them 
from  us."    Jeff.  Corr.  4th  voL  p.  278. 

Professor  Bledsoe's  theory  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  society,  is  at  once  simple  and 
comprehensive,  and  its  results  most  im- 
portant. Man  is  formed  for  society  and  so- 
ciety is  reciprocally  designed  for  man. 
His  natural  state  is  society,  and  his  na- 
tural rights  are  derived  from  the  laws  of 
God.  Here,  then,  are  both  the  source 
and  the  limit  of  governmental  power. 
Society  is  enjoined  by  natural  law  and 
commanded  to  protect  natural  lights ;  it 
may  do  all  things  necessary  for  this  end, 
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inge  the  rights  it  is  created  bodied  in  the  same  Ooda  by  the  Ruler 

oietj  is  an  instrument  of  of  the  world. 

signed  for  the  defence  and  "  The  second  precept  as  expounded  by 
man.  Government  U  the  Dr.  Wajland,"  oontinuee  Professor  Bled- 
tociety,  contrived  to  aooom-  soe,  "justifies  a  wrong  not  by  n  wrong 
of  its  creation.  Society  desire."  A  poor  man  coveting  his  rich 
al  institution  hai  natural  neighbor's  possessions  must  give  him  hie 
u  its  members,  but  uuliko  own  pittance.  A  person  accused  of  crime, 
wlo  judge  of  its  own  rights  If  transferred  to  the  judicial  bench,  must 
y  executor.  This  results  acquit  criminals  because  he  desired  to  be 
,  there  being  no  higher  tri-  acquitted.  The  meaning  of  the  precept, 
Ji.  From  necessity  also  rightly  understood,  is,  that  we  should  do 
it  of  punishment,  for  with-  unto  others  what  we  ought  to  desire  them 
r  society  oould  not  obey  the  to  do  unto  us  if  our  situations  were  re- 
lation. Snob  power  must  versed.  In  strict  conformity  with  this 
eta  with  its  end,  and  hence  construction  of  the  precept  we  hold  our 
flict  capital  punishment  if  negroes  in  slavery  because  we  ought  to 
-  to  protect  society  and  its  desire  slavery  if  oar  respective  characters 
capital  punishment  be  ne-  and  capacities  were  reversed,  for  then 
immanded  by  natural  law,  slavery  would  be  best  for  us  as  freedom 
is  no  infringement  of  natu-  would  be  fbr  them." 
Ife  oeaaes  to  be  a  natural  "//staesry  be  right,"  says  Dr.  Way- 
tnral  law  commands  it  to  Una,   "  it  sanction*  the  whoU  tytta*  of 

Uu  ilttee  trade."    Professor  Bledsoe  an- 

ishing  the  rights  of  society  swers  this  sophism  well,  but  there  is  ano- 

unbers  in  the   nature  and  ther  view  of  it  worthy  of  consideration. 

'  man,  and  discarding  the  **  ■*  perhaps  one  of  die  most  eitraordi- 

Ibro  received,  Prof.  Bledsoe  nary  blunders  ever  committed  by  a  writer 

iseuss  the  question  of  ala-  on  moral  science,  and  it  is  particularly 

surprising  from  one  who  styles  himself 

be  favorite  dogmas  of  the  "  the  author  of  the  moral  science." 

ons  of  abolition,  Dra.  Way-  The  slaves  now  in  the  United  States 

ming,  and  Senators  Chase  were  born  here,  and  hence  are  as  much 

■nd  searching  with  admira-  members  of  oar  society  as  we  are  our- 

irongh  bushels  of  chaff  for  selves.    To  maintain,  therefore,  that  our 

nnnte,  incontinently  grinds  rights  over  them,  if  well  founded,  euthor- 

and,  to  native  dust.  A  few  Ue  us  to  kidnap  native  African*,  is  to  hold 

t  suffice.  that  society  has  the  same  rights  with  ref- 

iote  scripture  so  abolition-  erence  to  strangers  that  it  possesses  with 

r  pervert  it  to  their  pur-  regard  to  its  own  members.      That  the 

l  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  example,  which 

kit  things  whatsoever  ye  compels  her  children  to  attend  her  free 

en  should  do  unto  you  do  schools,  may  kidnap  the  children  of  Dr. 

to  them."    "If  these  pre-  WayUnd'a  State,  Rhode  Island,  for  the 

eyed,"  says  Dr.  Way  land,  purpose  of  giving  them  compulsory  in- 

I  not  exist  a  single  instant,  struction.    For  if  compulsory  education 

(  ubique,  a  moral  wrong."  be  right,  Dr.  Wayland  would  say,  "It 

ireoept,"  replies  Professor  sanctions  the  whole  system"  of  kidnap- 

ound  in  the  19th  chapter  of  pi"g  children    wherever   they  may  be 

I  in  the  25th  chapter,  the  found,  fbr  the  purpose  of  compulsory  ed- 

commanded  to  enslave  the  noation.    Or,  rather,  to  state  the  propo- 

If  the  precept  and  the  prin-  sition  as  he  intended  it  to  be  understood, 

ry  always  and  everywhere  Massachusetts    has    no  right  to  kidnap 

xnaes  it  that  both  ansa-  the  children  of  other  communities  for  the 
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purpose  of  compelling  their  attendance 
on  her  schools,  and  therefore  she  has  no 
right  to  compel  such  attendance  from  her 
own  children. 

He  might  extend  his  proposition  from 
States  to  individuals,  and  maintain  that 
the  right  of  a  parent  to  punish  his  own 
children  "  sanctions  the  whole  system" 
of  correcting  his  neighbor's  children,  and 
that  the  right  of  a  husband  to  the  sooiety 
of  his  wife  equally  entitles  him  to  the 
society  of  his  neighbor's  wife. 

Society  may  prescribe  the  condition 
of  its  members  by  virtue  of  the  same  law 
which  authorizes  it  to  take  their  lives. 
That  law  commands  it  to  regulate  the  con- 
dition of  its  members  in  the  manner  most 
conducive  to  their  well-being  and  safety. 
In  conformity  with  this  injunction  of  nat- 
ural law,  the  Southern  States  hold  their 
own  negro  race  in  slavery,  but  of  course 
possess  no  right  to  reduce  other  societies 
of  the  black  race  to  that  condition. 

A  favorite  dogma  of  the  abolitionists 
is  founded  on  the  declaration  contained 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  Virginia,  and  also 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights ; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  If  all  men  be 
created  equal,  and  liberty  be  an  inaliena- 
ble right,  how  can  any  portion  of  man- 
kind be  held  in  slavery  ?  say  the  aboli- 
tionists. 

Professor  Bledsoe  concludes  a  strong 
reply  to  this  fallacy  with  a  declaration  in 
conflict,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  his  own 
principles  and  subversive  of  his  argu- 
ment. He  says:  "Indeed,  if  for  the  gen- 
eral good,  he  (an  individual)  would  not 
cheerfully  lay  down  both  liberty  and  life, 
then  both  may  be  rightfully  taken  from 
him.  We  have,  it  is  true,  inherent  and 
inalienable  rights,  but  among  these  is  nei- 
ther liberty  nor  life.  For  these  upon  our 
country's  altar  may  be  sacrificed;  but 
conscience,  truth,  honor,  may  not  be 
touched  by  man."    p.  111. 

This  paragraph  implies  that  life  and 
liberty  are  not  inalienable,  because  they 
"may  be  sacrificed  upon  our  country's 
altar,"  and  "may  be  touched  by  man." 
Yet  the  author  had  previously  pointed  out 


the  error  of  defining  inalienable  rights, 
as  those  over  which  society  had  no  control 
"  An  inalienable  right,"  he  says,  (p.  35,) 
"is  either  one  which  the  possessor  of  it 
himself  cannot  alienate  or  transfer,  or  it 
is  one  which  society  has  not  the  power 
to  take  from  him.  According  to  the  im- 
port of  the  terms,  the  first  would  seem  to 
be  what  is  meant  by  an  inalienable  right" 
But  "according  to  the  view  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, an  inalienable  right  is  one  of 
which  society  itself  cannot,  without  do- 
ing wrong,  deprive  the  individual."  "Why, 
we  respectfully  ask,  does  the  author  re- 
ject the  "  import  of  the  terms,"  and  adopt 
"the  view  of  the  abolitionists?"  Was 
it  necessary  for  his  argument  in  behalf 
of  slavery,  to  maintain  that  man  has  a 
right  to  alienate  his  life  and  his  liberty. 
Had  he  not  previously  stated  that  "  soci- 
ety arises  not  from  a  surrender  of  indi- 
vidual rights,"  and*  hence,  need  not  ap- 
peal to  the  alienation  of  such  rights  in 
support  of  its  powers  ?  Was  it  wise  to 
abandon  this  impregnable  position  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  that  slavery  is 
justifiable,  because  life  and  liberty  are 
alienable  rights  ?  The  reply  of  the  aboli- 
tionist to  this  proposition  is  unanswerable. 
If  life  be  alienable,  then  suicide  may  be 
right,  for  man  can  not  alienate  a  right 
over  his  own  life  without  possessing  that 
right  himself.  If  liberty  be  alienable  man 
may  by  his  own  act,  incapacitate  himself 
for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  society. 
Moreover,  the  mere  quality  of  alienability 
does  not  transfer  a  right  or  any  other 
piece  of  property.  Actual  alienation  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  And  when 
and  where,  the  abolitionist  may  most  tri- 
umphantly ask,  has  the  southern  slave 
performed  the  act  of  alienating  his  liber- 
ty ?  Who  were  the  witnesses  and  how 
was  the  transfer  evidenced.  How  point- 
edly might  he  address  Professor  Bledsoe 
in  his  own  language,  "  do  we  then  live, 
and  move,  and  breathe,  and  think,  and 
worship  God,  only  by  rights  derived  from 
society?  No,  certainly.  We  have  these 
rights  from  a  higher  source.  God  gate 
them  and  all  the  powers  of  earth  combined 
cannot  take  them  away  J'  p.  30.  And  how 
well  might  he  maintain  that  rights  de- 
rived from  God  cannot  be  alienable, 
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In  our  humble  judgment  to  vindicate 
slavery  on  this  ground,  is  to  surrender 
the  argument.  It  is  to  deny  a  correct 
premise  instead  of  refuting  an  erroneous 
conclusion. 

The  abolitionist  is  quite  right  in  main- 
taining that  life  and  liberty  are  inalien- 
able rights,  but  wrong  in  thence  con- 
demning slavery.  He  misconceives  the 
nature  of  the  rights  possessed  by  society. 
Tiiey  are  derivative  it  is  true,  but  they 
are  derived  from  God  and  not  from  man, 
and  are  not  at  all  affected  by  the  ina- 
lienability of  individual  rights.  Society 
doe*  not  derive  its  rights  from  the  alien- 
ation of  its  members;  if  it  did,  society 
would  have  no  power,  for  there  has  been 
do  such  alienation. 

He  is  also  right  in  affirming  the  equal- 
ity of  rights  announced  in  the  Declara- 
tiun  of  Independence,  and  wrong  in  sup- 
posing slavery  to  be"  in  conflict  with  such 
equality ;  and  his  error  here,  consists  in 
a  misconception  of  the  word  "  right."  It 
is  true  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal," 
or  in  other  words,  possess  equal  natural 
rights,  for  no  sane  man  supposes  that 
an  equality  of  physical  or  intellectual 
strength,  or  moral  perceptions,  or  civil 
rights,  was  intended.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  slavery  impairs  the  equality 
of  natural  right ;  indeed,  this  inference 
betrays  a  total  misconception  of  natural 
right. 

Writers  and  lexicographers,  with  one 
roiee.  define  right  as  conformity  to  law. 
"Right/'  says  Paley,  "is  consistency  with 
th?  will  of  God." — Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  p.  41.  "Right,"  says  Rich- 
ardson, "is  conformity  to  the  will  of  God 
or  his  law." — Richardson's  Dictionary. 
"Right  is  no  other  than  rectum  the  past 
participle  of  the  Latin  verb  regere" 
"When  a  man  demands  his  right  he  only 
asks  that  which  it  is  ordered  he  shall 
have." — Tooke's  Diversions  ofPurley,  pp. 
S^-l-306.  Natural  right  is  therefore  con- 
formity to  natural  law,  and  the  Declara- 
ti  >n  of  Independence  only  declares  that 
all  men  are  equally  bound  to  conform  to 
th  is  law.  This  definition  establishes  both 
the  equality  and  the  inalienability  of  nat- 
ural right.  For  it  is  a  self-evident  pro- 
position that  all  men  owe  equal  allegi- 


ance to  the  laws  of  God,  and  that  they 
cannot  divest  themselves  of  that  allegi- 
ance. But  it  does  not  follow  that  slavery 
conflicts  with  this  proposition.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  bo  the  condition  best 
suited  to  habitual  obedience  to  God.  Sla- 
very subverts  equality  of  civil  rights, 
but  inequality  of  civil  rights,  so  far  from 
conflicting  with  equality  of  natural  rights, 
is  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  such 
equality.  If  one  class  of  a  community  be 
disposed  to  invade  the  natural  rights  of 
others,  it  must  be  restricted  in  political 
and  civil  power.  If  one  class  be  less  com- 
petent than  others  to  exercise  civil  and 
political  power,  it  must  in  like  manner 
receive  a  smaller  share  of  it.  No  society 
on  earth  ever  conferred  equal,  civil  and 
political  rights  on  all  its  members.  If 
slavery  were  what  it  is  not,  a  state  of  total 
extinction  of  civil  rights,  it  might  still  be 
the  very  best  contrivance  to  secure  equal- 
ity of  natural  rights,  or  in  other  words, 
equal  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God. 

Bur  it  will  be  said  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  declares  liberty  to  be  a 
natural  right,  that  slavery  destroys  it,  and 
therefore  violates  natural  law.  Liberty 
is  no  doubt  a  natural  right,  but  slavery  so 
far  from  destroying,  may  be  the  best 
means  of  protecting  it,  paradoxical  as  the 
proposition  appears.  Liberty  and  slavery 
are  not  antagonistic,  if  the  former  be  right- 
ly understood.  Independence  and  sla- 
very are  incompatible,  because  the  former 
means  an  absence  of  all  control,  and  the 
latter  implies  control.  But  liberty,  so  far 
from  implying  the  absence  of  control,  ne- 
cessarily supposes  a  controlling  power. 
"It  consists,"  says  Montesquieu,  "in  the 
power  of  doing  what  we  ought  to  will,  and 
in  not  being  constrained  to  do  what  we 
ought  not  to  will." — Spirit  of  Laws,  lstvol. 
p.  186.  "Ought"  recognizes  obligation, 
and  obligation  implies  duty  and  obedience 
to  law,  either  natural  or  civil.  According 
to  Montesquieu,  therefore,  natural  liberty 
means  the  capacity  to  obey  natural  law. 
Professor  Bledsoe's  definition  of  liberty 
conforms  exactly  to  this  conception.  He 
says  "  that  liberty  consists  in  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  our  rights."  p.  29.  But 
right  is  synonymous  with  obedience  to 
law,  and  liberty  therefore  is  "an  opportu- 
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nity  to  obey  law."  One  mode  of  giving 
this  opportunity  of  obedience  to  natural 
law,  may  be  deprivation  of  civil  rights, 
or  slavery.  Hence  civil  slavery  may  be 
the  means  of  enjoying  natural  liberty. 
Thie  truth  is  universally  recognized  by 
the  common  saying  that  certain  nations 
are  not  fit  for  freedom.  They  are  not  fit 
for  freedom  when  civil  subjection  is  ne- 
cessary to  confer  on  them  the  enjoyment 
of  natural  rights*  Natural  liberty,  or  in 
other  words,  the  capacity  to  obey  the 
laws  of  God  may  flourish  under  civil  des- 
potism and  be  utterly  extinct  under  free 
government.  The  Russians,  without 
change  of  government,  may  possibly  come 
to  possess  a  greater  degree  of  natural 
liberty  than  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  All  experience  teaches 
us,  with  reference  to  the  white  race,  that 
more  or  less  civil  liberty  is  conducive  to 
natural  liberty,  hence,  the  former  is  usu- 
ally adopted  as  a  contrivance  to  attain  the 
latter.  But  it  is  a  mere  human  contri- 
vance, varied  according  to  circumstances, 
and  properly  abandoned  where  it  fails  to 
attain  its  end.  When  it  is  abandoned  sla- 
very is  the  rightful  substitute. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  follows  that 
the  abolition  notion  of  the  incompatibility 
of  slavery  with  equal  natural  rights,  and 
with  natural  liberty  as  one  of  those  rights, 
is  an  error.  Thus  understood,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  Bill  of  Rights 
merely  declares, "  that  all  men  owe  equal 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God;  that  among 
these,  are  laws  requiring  them  to  live,  to 
pursue  their  happiness  by  proper  means, 
and  to  strive  for  that  position  in  which 
obedience  to  divine  law  is  practicable." 

Thus  understood,  these  organic  lawB 
are  the  foundation  of  negro  slavery  as  it 
exists  in  the  Southern  States.  They  em- 
brace within  their  sacred  precincts  all 
orders  and  conditions  of  our  countrymen, 
and  recognize  and  secure  the  rights  of  the 
slave  as  fully  and  as  explicitly  as  they  do 
the  rights  of  the  master. 

Nay,  more  than  this,  slavery  is  abso- 
lutely necessuayfo  confer  on  the  negro  race 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  proclaimed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Re- 
membering that  these  rights  are,  equal 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature,  capacity 


to  yield  such  obedience,  and  the  first  law 
of  nature,  self  preservation,  or  life,  we 
shall  examine  their  relative  enjoyment 
by  the  two  conditions  of  the  negro  race 
mis-called  slavery  and  freedom. 

The  primary  injunction  of  natural  law 
commands  us  to  live,  and  to  preserve 
unimpaired,  as  best  we  may,  our  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  and  our  physi- 
cal "organs.  Mere  existence  is  not  obedi- 
ence to  this  law,  it  requires,  if  possible, 
the  maintenance  of  sound  mental  and 
bodily  health.  Which  of  the  two  condi- 
tions of  the  negro  race  conform  most  faith- 
fully to  this  injunction  ? 

The  Census  returns  of  1850,  show  that 
the  increase  of  slaves  and  free  negroes 
were  respectively,  28  to  12  per  cent  for 
ten  years,  and  that  flight  and  emancipa- 
tion diminished  the  former  1  per  cent, 
and  augmented  the  latter  6  per  cent  dar- 
ing the  same  period.  The  relative  natu- 
ral increase  was  therefore  more  than  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  slavery.  The* rate  of 
increase  of  the  slave  population  had  re- 
mained uniform  for  fifty  years,  while  that 
of  the  free  negroes  regularly  declined, 
descending  in  the  last  two  decennial  peri- 
ods from  20  to  12  per  cent.  Under  the 
law  of  population  thus  established,  the 
free  negro  race  will  become  so  nearly 
extinct  at  no  distant  day,  that  it  will  only 
exist  as  an  appendage  of  slavery. 

This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  free  negro.  In 
his  class  there  are  seven  times  as  many 
lunatics,  twice  as  many  idiots,  twice  as 
many  deaf  mutes,  and  more  than  twice  as 
many  blind  persons  in  proportion  to  num- 
ber as  there  are  among  the  slaves. 

Freedom  is  therefore,  with  the  negro, 
a  condition  of  such  flagrant  disobedience 
to  the  first  law  of  nature,  that  it  is  pun- 
ished with  death. 

Does  the  free  negro  yield  obedience 
to  the  great  moral  commands  of  the  natu- 
ral Code  f  In  1840,  convictions  for  crime 
were  twelve  times  as  numerous  among 
the  free  blacks  of  the  six  New  England 
states  as  among  the  whites.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  proportion  was  9  58-100ths  to 
1  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1850 ;  13 
to  1  for  1851,  and  13  37-100ths  to  1  for 
1852,  evincing  a  steady  decline  of  relative 
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.  liberty?  Does  it  not,  in  the 
Jontesquieu,  compel  him  "to 
ght  to  will,"  and  hinder  him 
what  he  ought  not  to  will  V 
a  the  language  of  Professor 
re  him  an  opportunity  to ' 
ral  rights?"  Is  it  not  lib- 
While,  on  the  other  hand, 
o  banded  over  to  those  ty- 
netita  tion,  indolence,  impro- 
wsuality,  does  not  "what  he 
"  does  "  what  he  ought  not 
0  "  opportunity  to  enjoy  his 
t,"  and  is  in  fact  a  slave, 
is  a  standing  violation  of 


the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  con- 
stant crime  against  natural  law,  which 
punishes  him  with  lunacy,  idiocy,  deaf- 
ness, dumbness,  blindness  and  death. 

We  shall  be  told  that  such  was  not  the 
view  taken  of  slavery  by  the  authors  oi 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Virginia  Bill  of  Rights.  That  in  their 
opinion  it  violated  those  great  organic 
laws.  We  grant  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 
But  our  departure  from  their  opinion  is 
neither  disrespect  to  them  nor  arrogance 
in  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe,  that 
situated  as  they  were,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  think  otherwise.  They  knew 
slavery,  but  they  did  not  know  abolition. 
History  taught  them  that  freedom  was  a 
good  contrivance  for  the  preservation  of 
natural  rights,  and  hence,  in  their  eyes, 
freedom  was  liberty.  But  history  had 
not  then  disclosed  the  remarkable  excep- 
tion to  tbie  principle  furnished  by  the 
negroraoe.  It  hadnot  demonstrated  their 
utter  incapacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  nat- 
ural rights  without  help  in  the  form  of 
compulsion.  This  has  been  done  fully 
and  completely  by  the  events  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  They  have  given  us  reliable 
statistics  of  free  negroiem  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Guiana. 
In  the  race  of  such  facts,  for  us  to  main- 
tain that  freedom  promotes  the  enjoyment 
of  natural  rights  in  the  negro  race,  is  to 
declare  that  such  enjoyment  consists  in 
mental  and  bodily  disease,  moral  deprav- 
ity and  death.  In  the  absence  of  such 
information,  for  our  forefathers  to  have 
advocated  slavery  as  synonymous  with 
natural  liberty  and  as  the  foundation  of 
natural  right,  would  have  been  to  reject 
a  contrary  principle  furnished  by  history, 
and  apparently  without  exception. 

They  declared  general  truths,  and  ap- 
plied them  by  an  induction  from  history, 
which  time  has  shown  to  be  imperfect. — 
We  now  know  that  freedom  and  liberty 
are  not  synonymous  with  reference  to 
the  negro ;  we  could  not  have  known  it 
had  we  lived  fifty  years  ago,  but  must 
have  thought  the  contrary.  The  scienoe 
of  Government  is  inductive  and  depend- 
ent on  facts  for  the  establishment  of  its 
principles,  hence,  it  would  be  aa  absurd 
in  us  to  receive  all  the  opinions  of  out 


forefathers  on  political  questions,  as  it 
would  be  to  adopt  their  notions  in  Ph  ysics. 
They  never  dreamed  of  the  horrors  of 
abolition,  of  races  of  men  mouldering 
away  as  if  by  a  consuming  pestilence, 
their  morals,  their  minds  and  their  bodies 
rotting  down  in  one  universal  ruin.  With 
us,  these  are  familiar  facte,  hence,  we 
cannot  fall  into  errors  which  they  could 
not  avoid.  The  appalling  array  of  facte 
drawn  by  Professor  Bledsoe,  from  the 
history  of  British  Emancipation,  should 
open  the  eye  of  blindness  itself,  to  the 


THE    UNE 

They  fonnd  her  < 
One  snowy  morning  in  thi 
Her  white  check  resting  o 

Around  her  spre 
And  on  her  lip  a  peaceful 
As  if  in  slumber  life's  sh( 

She  slept  the  last 
Death's  hand  had  touched 
Tired  and  suffering  to  her 

Leaving  no  frien 
No  kindred  ones  to  come  i 
To  sprinkle  on  her  bosom 

No  soft  and  gent] 
Clasped  hers  with  tendero 
She  went  out  meekly  from 

Into  the  shadowy 
No  earthly  watcher  linger 
To  hear  her  last  low  whis; 

But  did  she  die  a) 
No,  not  alone,  one  loving  1 
One  sleepless  friend  bent  i 

The  voice  of  the  i 
One  gentle  arm  sustained  1 
One  soothing  hand  made  s 

And  angels  came 
With  shining  wings  and  w 
Breathing  sweet  words  of  ' 
Calling  her  by  he: 
And  as  a  lamb  they  bore  h 
Up  to  the  "better  land"  to 
Obapi  Hill,  Nilson  Co.,  Va. 


PARISIAN  PICTURES." 


■a  recently  sold  at  auction  the 
man  who  had  led  a  life  of 
th  ft  certain  eclat  for  some 
ben  ire  say  "the  home,"  that 
ignify  the  hotel  which  he  in- 
d  which  did  Dot  belong  to  him, 
long  Ago  put  under  the  ham- 
real  estate,  but  Lis  furniture, 
«,  his  horses,  his  articles  of 
he™  was  a  great  crowd  at  the 
attendance  might  have  been 
■incipal  representatives  of  the 
jrld,  indifferent  to  the  ruin  of 
r  old  companions,  and  some 
Mphytes  eager  to  deck  them- 
n  the  cast-off  finery  of  a  dan- 
1  been  celebrated  for  his  good 
the  excellent  keeping  of  his 

led  gentleman,  the  man  who 
op"  in  this  manner,  was  there, 
it.h  the  lookers-on,  a  mere  spec- 
meditating  philosophically 
at  this  last  scene  of  his  showy 
H  career. 

sre  put  up  to  the  bidders,  at 
of  ten  thousand  francs,  two 
c  hones  with  a  superb  harness 
i  only  be  purchased  by  a  man 
g  a  very  costly  establishment. 
le  novices  in  fashion  of  whom 
okeu,  a  young  gentleman  j  ust 
lie  possession  of  a  large  prop- 
id  forward,  and  after  having 
eased  his  admiration  of  and 
to  possess  this  fine  turn-out, 
)  competition  with  the  bidders 
I  disposed  to  push  the  bidding 
ligb. 

moment  the  decayed  dandy, 
prietor  of  the  team,  casting 
rang  man  a  look  of  commise- 
roached  him,  and  taking  him 

buy  the  horses," 
it?"  demanded  the  young  man 
at  bis  advice. 

beabad  purchase,  believe  me; 
me  thing  about  it,  since  the 


horses  belonged  to  me.  Do  not  buy  them 
at  any  price." 

"  Are  they  vicioueT" 

"  Extremely  vicious  and  therefore  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  They  will  carry  you 
infallibly  where  they  carried  me.  How- 
ever you  may  manage  the  reins  they  will 
follow  their  old  habits.  They  will  take 
you  to  the  door  of  a  mansion  in  the  Quar- 
tier  ile  la  Madeleine,  the  residence  of 
Mile  X.  ;  you  shall  mount  to  the  first 
floor  and  yon  shall  find  in  a  splendid 
apartment,  a  youug  woman,  pretty,  spir- 
ituelte,  bewitching,  adorable ;  these  visits 
cost  me  a  hundred  thousand  francs.  They 
will  take  you  to  delightful  little  suppers, 
of  which  the  dessert  is  a  pack  of  cards; 
that  has  cost  me  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  They  will  take  yon  to  the  pri- 
vate door  of  theatres  and  the  stairway  to 
the  coiiliiies  of  the  Opera,  to  the  club,  to 
the  races,  to  actresses'  balls,  to  expensive 
shops,  to  every  place  where  luxury  and 
pleasure  are  sold  dear; — that  has  cost  me 
a  million." 

The  novice  listened  thoughtfully— the 
moralist  continued — 

"Yon  are  beginning — I  have  just  fin- 
ished. Let  my  end  serve  you  as  a  warn- 
ing. Ten  years  ago,  I  was  as  you  are ;  I 
had  your  youth,  your  illusions,  your  de- 
sires. I  bought  the  equipages  of  M.  de 
N.  who  had  just  blown  his  brains  out — 
that  did  not  make  me  reflect:  I  had  not 
■uch  a  counsellor  as  you  find  in  me,  and 
now  I  have  arrived  exactly  at  the  point 
which  M.de  N.  reached.  I  shall  not  blow 
my  brains  out,  as  he  did,  however,  I  have 
more  courage :  I  am  going  out  to  live  iu 
the  country  on  an  annuity  of  a  thousand 

The  young  man  did  not  buy  the  horses. 


A  Iftdy  of  the  highest  position  in  soci- 
ety was  passionately  fond  of  birds.  She 
kept  a  great  variety  of  them ;  of  the 
gaudiest  and  rarest  kinds,  in  ft  building 
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attached  to  a  little  town  conservatory, 
where  Spring  took  refuge  during  the  en- 
tire winter  and  which  seemed,  ornitho- 
logically  at  least,  like  a  corner  of  Brazil 
upon  our  foggy  continent.  The  other 
day  after  breakfast,  she  took  some  friends 
to  see  her  little  favorites  whose  plumage 
exhibited  all  the  gay  tints  and  play  of 
colors  of  precious  stones.  Some  one  ob- 
served, in  an  apartment  separate  from 
the  grand  aviary,  a  solitary  white  pigeon 
sleeping  in  its  loneliness.  Suspecting 
that  the  bird  merited  this  situation  by 
reason  of  some  peculiarity  which  had  not 
struck  his  attention,  he  asked  the  mistress 
of  the  place  the  secret  of  the  mystery. 
This  is  what  she  related. 

"  This  pigeon  is  a  great  curiosity  not 
on  account  of  his  species,  but  of  his  lon- 
gevity. The  care  that  I  have  taken  of 
him  for  ten  years  is  in  reparation  of  my 
conduct  towards  him  a*  a  fledgling.  I 
have  Committed  great  wrongs.  I  strug- 
gle with  myself  to  forget  them." 

" Towards  this  pigeon?"  asked  some 
one. 

"  Even  so.  You  shall  hear  the  story — 
in  Berquin  it  would  have  been  a  drama. 
But  be  not  concerned  about  that.  This 
pigeon  was  kept  long  ago  in  a  cage  in 
the  country,  in  the  society  of  two  others 
of  the  same  species.  They  were  two 
males  and  one  female.  This  is  one  of  the 
males.  At  that  time,  interesting  myself 
very  much  with  my  animals,  I  was  slow 
in  remarking  that  the  female  had  her 
preferences  and  bestowed  all  her  tender- 
ness upon  this  pigeon  to  the  rejection  of 
his  rival.  That  poor  creature,  who 
sought  at  intervals  to  obtain  from  the  fe- 
male some  explanation  of  such  disdain, 
so  far  from  being  listened  to,  found  him- 
self the  object  of  the  fiercest  animosity 
of  the  two  lovers,  who  flew  at  him  beak 
and  claw,  and  made  his  feathers  fly  in 
every  direction :  my  heart  was  touched 
by  it.  I  could  have  wished  to  make  a 
separation,  but  room  was  wanting  and  I 
was  prevented  from  doing  so.  Hear  what 
I  determined  upon.  I  took  out  the  pre- 
ferred lover." 

"  This  one?"  demanded  one  of  the  visi- 
tors. 

"  The  same.    I  combed  him  and  sub- 


jected him  to  a  course  of  water  colors.  I 
daubed  the  white  pigeon  a  beautiful 
green,  gave  him  a  head  of  crimson  and 
tipped  his  wings  with  yellow.  In  short, 
I  disguised  him  as  a  parroquet.  When 
he  had  dried  in  the  sun,  I  put  him  back 
into  the  cage,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his 
two  fellow- pigeons,  who  for  the  first  time 
agreeing  together,  squatted  down  side  by 
side,  trembling,  in  the  corner.  The  par- 
roquet regarded  himself,  turned  his  crim- 
son head  upon  his  green  back,  picked  his 
feathers  and  evidently  did  not  recognise 
himself.  It  required  a  day  for  him  to 
become  accustomed  to  his  part  in  the 
transformation,  a  day  of  general  fasting, 
for  finding  that  he  was  somebody  else, 
the  parro  .  .  geon  did  not  think  of  eating 
— and  what  was  the  terror  of  his  compa- 
nions seeing  the  proximity  of  the  trough 
where  the  strange  bird  remained  motion- 
less and  pensive ! 

"  The  following  day  each  one  of  the 
birds  seemed  to  have  taken  its  part  in  the 
affair,  and  the  disguised  gallant  manifest- 
ed a  desire   to  repeat   his  pretty  little 
speeches  in  the  ear  of  the  tender  Colonibe, 
But  she  became  excessively  angry  and 
appealed  to  her  new  favorite  for  protec- 
tion.    The  old  victim,  the  rejected  rival 
became  conqueror  in  turn,  and,  in  their 
entente  cardiale  the  new  lovers  flew  at  the 
^reen  bird  and  tasted  his  water-colours. 
Overwhelmed  by  their  blows,  the  poor 
thing  wore  so  droll  an  air  that  I  would 
have  given  my  dearest  pet  to  know  what 
was  passing  in  his  absurd  brains.    To 
see  himself    green  and  despised,  more 
than  that,  whipped,  he,  this  pigeon,  of 
old  the  conqueror  of  beauty  and  the  chas- 
tiser  of  his  rival,  had  also  lost  his  beau- 
tiful crest  of  crimson,  colored  with  car- 
mine !    I  had  avenged  then  the  oppress- 
ed! 

"Days  went  by;  fresh  water  was  placed 
in  the  trough,  and  the  parroquet  bathed 
so  often,  and  cleaned  his  feathers  to  such 
an  extent  that  by  degrees  the  parroquet 
gave  place  to  the  pigeon  again.  But  he 
never  was  re-established  in  the  go.d 
graces  of  her,  who,  in  the  sight  of  bis 
strange  plumage,  had  become  insensible 
to  his  strange  warblings.  The  charmer 
remained  faithful  to  her  infidelity,  and 
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warn  leaving  the  country, 
i  at  liberty,  retaining  only 
at,  who  since  his  masque- 
tracted  that  dreamy  look 
«  just  observed  in  him.  I 
take  the  greatest  care  of 
est  of  my  life  or  bis  own, 

some  amends,  by  dint  of 
ter  and  a  sunny  cage,  for 


the  outrage  I  did  to  his  sensibilities.  I 
have  kept  my  word,  and  here  he  is,  the 
only  intruder  of  hie  species,  in  the  midst 
of  Bengalees,  of  cardinals,  of  hoccas,  of 
birds  bereft  of  their  mates,  of  humming 
birds,  of  birds  inseparable.  Change  my 
ornithological  narrative  into  baman  na- 
ture and  you  will  have  a  fine  drama  for 
the  Porte  Saint  Martin  1" 
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anting,"  said  Napoleon  to 
pan,  "  in  order  that  the 
;e  be  well  educated  T" 
wee  the  comprehensive  re- 
preetsely  this  want  tbat  so 
-acterises  the  present  age. 
ce  of  motherless  children. 

orphaned  ones  have  been 
roe  and  bombasine  for  the 
parent ;  bodily  she  ia  still 
iem  when  tbey  are  sick,  to 
ithes,  to  minister  to  their 

to  let  them  do  precisely 

The  queen  of  a  shadowy 

•ther  still  exists, — a  ruler 

sh  or  the  power  to  enforce 

ldren,  where  are  they,  or 
y  T  Like  Minerva,  they 
j  fully  armed  for  its  great 
babe  of  to  day  spurns  rat- 
rhilst  it  gases  admiringly 
Sue  in  trains  and  a  hoop; 
approvingly  at  the  youth - 
eclaration,  that  the  great 
■  life  is  to  be  a  "  fast  wo- 
■»  brother  Georgy  encour- 
back,  as  he  swaggers  into 
■edolent  of  cigar  smoke, 
the  hope  and  heir  of  hie 
with  infantile  devotion  in 
his  pew,  gauges  with  his 
elite  of  the  preacher.     He 


undertakes  to  prove  tbat  the  canons  of 
the  church  are  nothing  more  than  pop 
guns,  the  pillars,  pillows,  and  sleep  and 
sermon  synonymous  terms.  He  is  able 
to  contend  with  his  elders  on  Free  Will 
and  Justification,  Original  Sin  and  Pre- 
destination, and  concludes  the  argument 
by  declaring  that  attendance  at  church 
is  altogether  a  work  of  supererogation. 
In  a  short  while  the  corner  of  the  pew  is 
vacant,  and  the  youthful  John  may  be 
seen  lounging  about  the  fashionable  ho- 
tels of  his  native  city. 

Sue,  in  her  train  and  hoop,  walks  into 
school  bookless.  She  yawns  away  the 
morning,  because  she  "  danced  herself 
nearly  to  death"  at  the  fancy  ball  of  the 
previous  night,  where  chevaliers  of 
twelve,  in  crimson  knee-breeches,  and 
Prince  of  Wales  feathers,  presented  pas- 
sionate love  declarations,  printed  on  kiss 
papers.  At  home,  she  utterly  forgets  her 
mother's  existence,  or  places  her  little 
foot  so  firmly  on  her  dress,  tbat  the  pas- 
sive parent  has  not  the  power  to  move 
one  jot  from  her  chair  in  the  chimney 
corner.  She  bears  with  a  smile  the  ma- 
ternal "no,"  for  she  knows  what  an  easily 
conquerel  enemy  it  is  ;  and  she  shakes 
off  disdainfully  the  maternal  hand  placed 
cautiously  half  way  on  the  plump  young 
shoulder.  Alas  1  where  is  the  parent's 
authority,  the  parent's  common  sense? 
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Mother!  the  world  can  titter  no  so 
er,  purer  words  than  this.  What  to 
did  it  once  conjure  up,  of  boundlesi 
votion,  of  self-sacrificing  love,  of  lew 
that  felling  musically  from  a  mot] 
lips,  taught  obedience,  truth,  and  sc! 
straiot.  Once,  the  mother  guided 
child,  with  firm,  but  loving  hand,  thn 
the  flowery  mazes  of  childhood  into 
broad  fields  of  maturity.  She  prep 
the  youthful  traveller  for  the  world' 
counter;  sbe  disciplined  the  ardent 
Bions,  and  regulated  the  hasty  ten 
She  encompassed  the  child  with  a  w 
some  moral  influence,  and  dared 
"no,"  when  its  welfare  demande 
She  ruled,  not  with  an  iron  rod,  but : 
ly,  gently,  and  the  child  loved  her 
the  less  because  she  taught  it  the  ' 
obedience.  We  have  mothers  jui 
loving,  just  as  self  sacrificing  as  of  5 
but  we  miss  that  wholesome  moral  t 
iug  tbat  distinguished  the  rule  of 
mothers  of  the  past. 

It  is  vain  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
it  stares  us  boldly  in  the  face,  the 
monstrous  deformity  of  the  ninett 
century:  this  U  the  reign  of  childrei 
home  and  at  school.  The  parent  is  r 
and  the  teacher  striving  in  vain  to  t 
his  authority,  is  overcome  in  the  b 
waving  over  his  defenceless  head  the 
ner  of  "moral  suasion."  Alas  !  fo 
teacher  of  this  age.  lie  makes  rule 
pupils  break  them  as  easily  as  th< 
his  panes  of  glass;  he  appeals  for  re 
to  the  parent ;  the  mother,  for  the  f 
rarely  appears  in  these  matters,  telti 
"I  have  no  control  over  my  chil 
they  do  as  they  please,"  and  she  heo 
sigh  over  her  son's  contempt  of  li 
authority,  and  her  daughter's  heads 
wilfulness  She  forgets,  or  perhaps 
er  knew  that  she,  herself,  is  the  " 
and  front  of  the  offending."  Dii 
teach  obedience  at  home,  would  r 
ance  at  school  be  the  consequence? 
she  rule  with  gentle  restraint,  woul 
patience  of  all  law  ensue  f  Die 
teach  her  child  to  "  order  himself 
and  reverently  to  all  his  betters,"  i 
we  have  such  scenes  of  riot  and  ins 
dination  as  so  frequently  disgrace 
colleges  and  schools?     Where  did 
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>r  one  flower  that  springs  in 
down.  So  far  from  it,  we 
you  flit  its  little  hanris  with 
of  flowers  ;  fold  it  to  jour 
e  tenderest  love ;  listen  with 
yinpatliy  to  its  confidences  ; 
>rts ;  bear  patientl y  with  its 
itwatch  the  start  by  its  rest- 
ind  encompass  it  with  the 
1  love  of  a  mother's  heart, 
d  not  have  you  resign  it  to 
ager  passions,  its  unreetrain- 
«  miserable  victim  to  paren- 
i,  a  tender  plant,  left  to 
cultivated,  unpruned,  whose 
»  of  rice,  whose  blossoms 
list. 

ask  yon  to  force  the  young 
dienoe,  but  win  it  by  the 
■suasion,  and  by  constantly 
i  it  the  picture  in  its  most 
;hts.  Teach  it  that  it  is 
obey, — that  disobedience  is 
the  sight  of  Qod.  And,  in 
his  lesson,  yon  need  not  be 
amiable  than  you  now  are ; 
ar  losing  none  of  your  at- 
tleness,  or  forfeiting  one 
i  that  beats  for  you  in  the 
ir  child.  That  home  is  the 
d  of  heat  en,  where  the  pious, 
ar,  exercising  ber  maternal 
fear  and  love  of  God, 
lience,  virtue  and  self-re- 
h  a  mother  is  the  able  sus- 


t&iner  of  the  laws  of  her  country,  the 
effectual  co-laborer  with  the  pastor,  and 
the  valuable  assistant  of  the  teacher. 
But  alas  1  for  her,  who,  without  counting 
the  fearful  costs,  has  poisoned  tbe  mural 
atmosphere  of  home  by  culpable  neglect, 
or  weak  indulgence ;  who  submits  to 
the  degradation  of  being  ruled  by  ber 
own  offspring,  and  who  allows  the  still 
small  voice  of  conscience  to  be  hushed  by 
the  noisy  clamors  of  the  child. 

0,  will  not  the  mothers  of  our  country 
rouse  themselves  from  this  fearful  apathy, 
and  realize  their  sacred  responsibility! 
Will  they  not  strive  to  become  mothers 
indeed,  by  exercising  their  rightful  pre- 
rogatives T  Will  they  not  hasten  to  set 
before  their  children  the  most  complete, 
the  most  beautiful  example  of  obedience 
on  record ;  that  of  Him,  who,  though 
Lord  of  the  Universe  was  yet  "subject 
unto  his  parents." 

When  the  Mothers  of  America  take  op 
the  sceptre  they  have  so  cowardly  laid 
down,  and  children  are  again  brought 
under  home  discipline,  then  will  magis- 
trates rule  with  ease,  pastors  find  the 
way  prepared  before  them,  and  the  pres- 
ent rugged  path  of  the  teacher  be 
made  smooth.  When  mothers  become 
mothers  indeed,  then  will  the  world  re- 
gain its  proper  position,  and  eease  to  pre- 
sent that  most  extraordinary  spectacle, 
"a  world  turned  upside  down." 

B.  B.  Q. 


MOUNT   VERNON. 


.  of  the  "  Mount  Vernon  As- 
w  this  month  is  truly  en- 
Mr.  Everett's  patriotic  exor- 
dded  above  seven  thousand 
)  funds  of  the  Association, 
idred  of  which,  were  con- 
Virginia,  in  Richmond,  Pe- 

Charlottesville.  A  part  of 
been  invested  by  Mr.  Everett 

cent  bonds,  and  he  will  in 
invest  the  future  proceeds  of 

efforts  in  behalf  of  the  As- 

itt  has  repeated  his  lecture 
on,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
id  Providence,  and  bas  ac- 
invitations  to  speak  in  Mas- 


sachusetts. Information  has  been  re- 
ceived from  a  reliable  source,  that  it  is 

his  purpose  to  make  an  extensive  tour 
next  Fall  throughout  the  South  and  West. 
Other  eminent  orators  are  beginning  to 
follow  in  his  lead. 

Mayor  Wood  of  New  York,  and  Ex- 
President  Tyler  have  kindly  consented 
to  deliver  addresses  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Association  in  Richmond,  and  these  ef- 
forts will  doubtless  be  repeated  in  other 
cities  with  the  same  patriotic  design. 

The  ladies  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Asso- 
ciation are  not  discouraged  by  Mr. 
Washington's  published  letter,  as  it  con- 
tains no  denial  of  what  he  has  heretofore 
agreed  to. 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH 

[The  following  sketch  of  Joseph  C.  Car  tion; 

bell,  Esq.,  recently  deceased,  proceeded  whit 

from  the  pen  of  the  late  John  Hampden  vers 

Pleasants  in  1842,  and  was  the  first  of  a  coot 

series  he  meditated  but  did  not  live  to  but 

complete.    Several  persons  wbo  read  it  on  such 

its  first  appearance  and  who  lately  desired  in  <r 

to  recur  to  it,  have  sought  for  it  in  vain,  met 

A  copy,  preserved  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Co-  bad 

bell  has  come  into  our  hands  and  is  placed  lowi 

here  as  on  a  more  permanent  record,  and  style 

as  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  letters  that  fol-  teret 

low.     But  a  word  or  two  in  explanation  of  the  I 

these  may  not  be  inappropriate ;  the  facts  writ 

stated  having  also  been  furnished  by  com-  tend 

potent  authority.  can  i 

Mr.  Cabell  was  a  student  of  William  &  ing, 
Mary,  where  he  graduated  in  1796.     He  M 

afterwards  studied  law  in  the  country  and  for  ■ 

at  Williamsburg,  when  his  health — which  oppc 

was  never  robust — broke  down  under  his  see  it 

excessive  application.     For  its  restoration  spec: 

he  took  several  short  tours  through  va-  He  s 

rioua   parts  of  Virginia,  and  one   as  far  Ami 

as  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,— but  with  direi 

only  temporary  benefit.     He  then  content-  teroc 

plated  a  journey  to  the  West,  but  wae  in-  Was 

duced  to  change  his  plan  for  a  tour  to  both 

France  and  other  parts  of  Europe.     He  oar 

embarked  in  the  winter  of  1802  and  re-  parti 

turned  in  1806,  having  been  absent  some-  tor  ] 

thing  more  than  three  years.     Of  the  let-  oil  a 

ters  which  he  took  with  him  abroad  seve-  Mr. 

ral  were  kindly  furnished  him  by  Mr,  regn 

John  Randolph  of  Boanoke — with  whom  comj 

his  relations  had  been  friendly,  and  which  dela; 

are  alluded  to  in  the  earliest  of  those  that  ever 

follow.  the ) 

Mr.  Cabell  had  inherited  a  respect  for  ed  hi 

Mr.  Jefferson's   political   principles    and  for  v 

approved  his  administration  of  the  gov-  and 

eminent.     But  during  his  absence  from  tant 

the  country,  Mr.  Randolph,  who  had  been  sent* 

a  leader  in  the  same  party,  receded  from  first 

support  of  Mr.  J.  and  formed  a  party  of  dresi 

his  own,  then  known  as  "  The  Minority  with 

Men."    Mr.  C.  on  hie  return  was'dispos-  knov 

ed  to  renew  their  intercouse  on  its  ancient  ardoi 

footing,  despite  this  difference  of  opinion ;  oncei 

but  some  unpleasant  collisions  of  senti-  in  e: 

meats  appeared  to  be  forced  on  him  and  Stab 

occasioned  a  suspension   of  former  rela-  once 
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to  Dauphiny,  and 
>w  extended  to  Switzerland. 
Brest  attaches  to  the  last  let- 
g  early  mention  of  a  paiotr 
1  Mr.  T-'a  reputation  as  an 
icipally  founded  and  which 
wed  with  pleasure  by  thous- 
e  and  in  Europe. — Ed.  Mas.} 


is  not  a  biography  of  the 
I  may  mention,  but  a  sketch 
e  intellectual  man  as  he  is 
my  perceptions—a  brief  de- 
the  distinctive  traits  of  his 
1  which  render  him  worthy 
i  and  esteem,  or  elae  of  dis- 

A  biography  of  the  living 
iiy  of  confidence — for  either 
rritten  to  accomplish  some 
or  personal  purpose,  and  it 
ired  by  fiction  or  flattery — 
'  to  truth  be  observed,  the 
i  individual's  life  may  con- 
aat,  no  man  being  known, 
the  Greek.  Proverb,  until  he 

of  the  Cabells  settled  ou  the 
River  more  than  a  century 
robably  the  most  numerous 

It  has  been  greatly  distin- 
lent,  prosperity,  and  energy, 
nished  the  Commonwealth 
in  all  departments  of  the 

To  this  family  the  subject 
sketch  belongs. 

was  educated  at  William 
d  subsequently  travelled  in 
tre,  I  have  heard  he  formed 

with  the  celebrated  I'ul- 
:e  Columbus,  in  search  of 
e  to  enable  him  to  bring 
options  into  play.  This  ac~ 
ith  Fulton,  in  all  likelihood, 
itrong  influence  over  Mr. 
1,  and  gave  it  that  determi- 
is  improvements  and  the 
if  the  resources  of  this  ooun- 
ierly  became  became  so  con- 
served for  many  years  in  the 
rginia,  and  afterwards  in  the 


House  of  Delegates,  distinguished  in  each 
station  by  moderation,  indefatigable  at- 
tention and  industry,  and  the  full  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  every  subject  on 
which  he  was  called  to  act,  exceeding,  in 
this  respect,  perhaps,  all  of  his  associates ; 
his  strong  and  cultivated  intellect  master- 
ing the  principle,  his  unwearied  industry 
the  details.  His  elocution  is  copious ;  his 
manner  earnest  but  not  impressive. 

But  State  improvement  has  been  the 
chosen  theatre  of  his  exertion  and  study, 
and  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  he  is 
probably  the  best  and  most  profoundly 
informed  man,  not  of  the  State  merely, 
but  of  the  Union ;  I  mean  not  mathemati- 
cally, but  historically  and  comprehensive- 
ly. His  knowledge  embraces  not  only  all 
that  the  United  States  have  accomplished 
in  the  most  important  department  of 
human  enterprize,  but  all  that  the  world 
has  accomplished,  in  those  countries,  at 
least,  the  most  eminent  for  Internal  Im- 
provement— England,  Holland,  France. 

Adopting  the  James  River  Improve- 
ment at  an  early  date,  when  warm  and 
enlightened,  but  visionary  patriots  dream- 
ed not  simply  of  floating  the  trade  of  the 
Mississippi  through,  the  centre  of  Virgin- 
fa,  but  of  wresting  the  North  Western  fur 
trade  from  England,  and  giving  it  the 
some  destination,  Mr.  Cabell  has  clung 
to  that  enterprize  with  invincible  tenacity. 
The  early  visions  which  inspired  the 
originators  of  the  plan  for  connecting  the 
Eastern  and  Western  waters  of  Virginia, 
have  long  since  melted  into  thin  air;  the 
circle  of  expectation  has  been  contracted 
year  after  year;  friend  after  friend  has 
desponded  or  receded  into  hostility ;  but 
Mr.  Cabell  has  persevered  with  a  con- 
stancy which  proves  him  capable  of 
achieving  great  things — for  what  that 
is  great  was  ever  or  will  ever  be  achieved 
without  those  rare  and  invaluable  gifts 
of  patience  and  perseverance, — the  virtues, 
undoubtedly,  which  have  erected  all  the 
great  monuments,  whether  moral,  physical 
or  intellectual,  that  do  most  honour  to 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  man. 

I  have  often  regretted  that  such  a  mind 
as  Mr.  Cabell's,  that  such  a  combination 
of  qualities,  as  rarely  found  united  as 
useful  and  commanding  when  they  axe. 
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should  have  been  fated  to  waste  their 
energies  on  an  enterprize  so  little  worthy 
of  them,  I  fear,  as  the  James  River  and 
Kanawha  Improvement.  Not  that  it  is 
so  small  a  matter,  but  that  his  endow- 
ments are  equal  to  much  more  arduous 
and  higher  undertakings. 

But  his  talent  must  be  measured  by 
another  standard  than  the  work  to  which 
he  has  dedicated  it  In  this  aspect, 
the  comparative  value  or  insigficance  of 
that  work  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  It  is  the  difficulties  he  has 
surmounted — the  opposition  he  has  sub- 
dued— the  incredible  patience  and  perse- 
verance he  has  displayed — the  consum- 
mate address  he  has  shown  in  carrying 
through  his  plans,  that  impress  one  with  a 
high  idea  of  his  ability,  and  mark  him  as  a 
man  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  To  form  an  estimate  of  his 
capacity,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
every  Legislature  for  the  last  20  years 
has  been  in  reality  opposed  to  the  James 
River  and  Kanawha  improvement,  upon 
sectional,  or  selfish,  or  sincere  grounds, 
and  that  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Legislature,  it  was  impossible  to  budge  an 
inch;  that  not  only  the  Le  islature,  but 
the  class  of  proprietors  on  James  River 
were,  as  a  body,  opposed  to  it ;  and  that  fully 
fifteen-twentieths  of  the  people  of  Virgin- 
ia shared  these  sentiments.  To  keep  this 
majority  passive,  and  not  merely  passive, 
but  to  impel  them-into  active  co-operation, 
argues  a  great  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
a  great  talent  for  influencing  them.  '  This 
has  been  effected  too  without  noise,  with- 
out ostentation,  without  parade,  silently 
and  unobtrusively.  Nay,  fine  judgment 
was  manifested  in  this  very  method ;  for 
if  the  question  had  received  a  State  agita- 
tion, the  work  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  arrested.  Mr.  Clinton  appealed  to 
the  people  of  New  York,  because  he  knew 
the  people  were  in  favor  of  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal. Possibly,  it  was  as  well  known  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  were  opposed  to 
our  Central  Improvement. 

Mr.  Cabell  is  a  writer  of  the  first  rank. 
lib  various  communications  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  public,  are  masterpieces  ; 
and  it  only  required   that  the  subject 


should  have  been  more  attractive  to  give 
them  celebrity. 

I  hold  him  up  to  you  of  Kentncky,  as 
the  first  man  of  the  Union,  in  the  Depart- 
ment to  which  he  has  devoted  his  taleuta. 

P. 


Bizarre,  14  Nov.  1802.  [27  yr.] 
Dear  Sir : — Lest  I  should  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  [which  I  en- 
treat you  will  not  aeny  me]  on  your  way 
to  the  South,  I  have  snatched  a  moment 
from  business,  company  and  indisposition 
to  tell  you  that  circumstances  which  I 
have  not  leisure  to  relate,  and  which  would 
prove  very  uninteresting  in  the  recital, 
will  not  permit  me  to  prepare  my  letters 
in  time  for  the  post  which  leaves  this  place 
very  early  to-morrow,  but  that  I  will  get 
them  ready  and  in  case  you  do  not  take 
Bizarre  in  your  way  [which  I  must  again 
insist  on  your  doing]  or  of  any  other  un- 
toward circumstance,  I  shall  lodge  them 
at  Col.  T.  Venable's.  That  your  journey 
may  be  productive  of  every  desirable  ef- 
fect is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  unfeigned 
friend,  John  Randolph,  Jr. 

P.  S. — Let  me  repeat  my  request  that 
you  will  not  mortify  me  by  passing  by  us 
on  your  way. 
Mr.  CabeU. 


£ 


Washington,  18th  Dec.  1801 
The  letters  which  I  had  prepared  fur 
ou,  agreeably  to  promise,  were  lodged  at 
"r.  Venable's.  Understanding  that  thej 
will  be  of  no  service  to  you  since  you 
have  altered  your  destination,  I  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  one  which  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Skipwith  enables  me  to  give  you, 

Srocureu  some  others  from  mj  mend  Mr. 
[ason,  which  I  trust  you  will  not  find 
unserviceable.  That  you  may  derive 
every  benefit  which  you  can  desire  from 
the  voyage  is  the  sincere  wish  of  tout 
friend.  John  Randolph,  Jr. 

Bizarre,  17  May  1804, 
You  judged  rightly,  my  dear  sir,  in  sup- 
posing that  I  would  be  gratified  to  hear 
from  you.  At  all  times  this  would  hare 
afforded  me  the  most  sensible  satisfaction, 
but  during  your  residence  abroad  it  is  pe- 
culiarly acceptable.  It  is  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  therefore  that  I  offer  you  my  best 
thanks  for  the  very  flattering  mark  of  your 
remembrance  which  you  sent  me  from 
Montpelier.  Ere  this  you  have  commenc- 
ed your  journey  northward.  I  shall 
therefore  address  you  at  Paris,  where  or, 
in  whose  neighborhood,  this  will  probably 
find  you. 
Unable  to  express  an  opinion  on  Euro- 
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he  invidious  subject  of  poli- 
I  shall  confine  myself  chief- 
country  arid  friends ;  topics 
i  more  coinjietent  and  which 
re  interesting. 

on  of  Mr.  B.  and  his  adhe- 
ireatened  the  republican  in- 
mportant  state  of  New  York 
i  in  the  confusion  of  his  fac- 
ie federalists,  who  coalesced 
ad  they  auccecded  in  throw- 
it  of  that  influential  State 
!  of  opposition,  there  is  no 
e  consequence-  The  amend- 
onstitution  in  relation  to  the 
resident  and  Vice-President 
assent  of  but  three  more 
>  it  validity.  We  daily  ex- 
'■  an  account  of  its  ratifica- 
Carolina  and  the  legislatures 
id  Tennessee  will  soon  con- 
ire  represented  as  altogether 


at  dull  and  dry  details  1  give 
for  your  new  and  interesting 
The  endeavor  to  deserve  it 
secure  me  a  continuance  of 


ng  viewed  by  men  of  every 
'  description.     Her  artisans 

ures,   her    navigation    and 

agriculture,  canals  and  high 
irine,  her  lawB  and   inatitu- 

men  by  whom  they  are  di- 
i  ample  field  of  observation. 

of  her  literature,  because  I 
pass  half  an  hour  in  the  gal- 
louse  of  Commons  than  an 
versify.  Above  all  things  I 
uro  such  men  as  Sheridan, 
by  the  standard  of  Madison, 
sillatin.  I  take  Mr.  Fox  to 
ire-eminent  above  every  man 
.  perhaps  of  his  age,  and  the 
unassuming  and  benevolent 
bis  unrivalled  talents  renders 
the  most  amiable  as  well  as 
nable  of  mankind. 
rturns  her  thank*  to  for  your 
brance  of  her.  When  you 
ert  make  him  sensible  of  my 
md  believe  me,  dear  sir, 
ery  sincerely  yours, 

John  Randolph. 

Genit*,  Sep.  3,  1805. 

ength  got  to  this  place,  but  to 


my  great  regret  and  mortification,  so  late 
as  nut  to  have  any  hope  of  partaking  of  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  1  flattered  my- 
self with  in  making  so  interesting,  a  tour 
with  you  two  gentlemen. 

It  is  now  seven  daya  since  my  arrival 
here.  I  immediately  called  on  Mr.  Co- 
landrini  to  learn  where  I  might  meet 
you — they  had  received  no  late  intelli- 
gence from  you,  and  I  got  no  satisfactory 
information  to  induce  me  to  go  in  quest  of 
you.  I  therefore  concluded  to  wait  your 
return  here,  in  the  interim  I  will  attempt 
to  make  an  excursion  as  far  as  Chamouni, 
and  expect  to  be  back  here  again  in  four 
or  five  days,  at  which  time  I  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  to  meet  you  and  Mr.  Ma- 
dura— hut  should  you  arrive  before  me, 
I  hope  you  will  be  disposed  to  rest  your- 
selves here  for  a  day  or  two,  to  give  me 
time  to  join  you.  If  the  weather  had 
been  good  for  these  two  or  three  days 
past,  f  would  now  he  at  Chamouni. 

I  received  your  first  letter  from  this 
place  at  Paris.  Your  last  from  St.  Mar- 
tin's was  not  handed  me  before  yester- 
day, on  my  second  visit  to  Calandrini. 
Mr.  Biddle  arrived  here  two  days  since, 
and  intends  to  leave  this  to-morrow  for 

Please  present  my  best  respects  to  Mr. 
Maclure:    may   you   both   return   home 
in  good  health  and  much  pleased  with 
your  tour. 
From  your  friend  and  humble  serVt., 

Jfr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell. 

Lahzakne,  Sept.  14,  1805. 

Dear  Sir — I  left  Geneva  yesterday  to 

make  a  tour  through  this  Canton,  and  may 

go  as  far  as  Bex;  in  the  course  of  my  route 

I  may  perhaps  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 

Ku  and  Mr.  Maclure,  but  should  this  not 
the  case,  I  trust  I  will  certainly  join 
you  at  Geneva  on  my  return,  say  in  five 
or  six  days  from  this  au  plat  tard,  at  all 
events  if  you  get  there  before  me,  please 
to  drop  me  a  line  directed  here  at  the  Lion 
d'or  that  I  may  hasten  on  to  Geneva. 

I  have  visited  Chamouny  and  the  Gla- 
ciers by  the  route  of  Bonneville,  Ac.,  and 
returned  by  the  Borne  way  to  Geneva,  ex- 
pecting to  find  you  there,  but  was  disap- 
pointed.    My  respects  to  Mr.  Maclure — I 
nope  you  both  enjoy  good  health. 
Yourfriena  and  humble  peiVt, 
Jno.  Vandikltit. 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell. 


1 
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Mr.  J.  Cabell  : 

I  yesterday  returned  from  my  second 
excursion — was  as  far  as  Martigny,  where 
I  found  your  letter — not  finding  you  here 
yet,  I  am  prevailed  to  accompany  Mr. 
Phillips  (on  his  tour  through  Switzerland) 
as  far  as  Borne,  perhaps  may  venture  to 
go  to  Lucerne,  but  will  be  fearful  to  pro- 
long my  jaunt  above  five  or  six  days,  least 
I  should  not  meet  you  and  Mr.  Maclure 
here,  which  would  be  a  misfortune  I  can 
assure  you,  but  I  trust  you  will  not  leave 
this  immediately.  I  expect  to  be  back 
hero  in  six  days  for  certain.  Respects  to 
Mr.  Maclure.  Yours, 

Jno.  Vanderlyn. 

Sunday,  22d  September. 


Paris,  Feb.  17, 1808. 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell. 

Dear  Sir: — As  there  is  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  that  leaves  this  to-morrow  morn- 
ing for  Bordeaux,  in  order  to  embark  in  the 
first  vessel  for  America,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  write  you  a  few  lines, 
were  it  only  to  acknowledge  the  two 
friendly  letters  you  wrote  mo  from  Borde- 
aux, previous  to  jour  return  to  America, 
which  I  believe  I  have  never  answered. 
I  reproach  myself  for  it,  and  justly,  how- 
ever, my  will,  reason,  and  inclination 
will  take  no  share  in  the  blame,  attribu- 
ting it  entirely  to  my  procrastinating 
genius,  who  is  the  culprit,  and  who 
wishes  to  be  recommended  to  your  indul- 
gence and  clemency. 

I  arrived  here  on  the  11th  of  January, 
and  left  Rome  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember last.  1  regretted  to  make  so  inter- 
esting a  journey  in  such  a  season,  when 
all  the  landscape  beauties  are  changed 
into  comfortless  and  dreary  scenes.  I 
was  detained  in  Rome  five  or  six  weeks 
longer  than  I  intended,  by  reason  of  a 
picture,  which  1  feared  might  be  damaged 
if  packed  up  too  soon  before  it  was  per- 
fectly dry.  I  saw  it  packed  and  delivered, 
(together  with  other  effects)  to  the  person 
charged  to  transport  it  to  Paris,  and  I 
am  anxiously  waiting  its  arrival  now 
daily.  It  is  the  only  picture  of  any  con- 
sequence I  painted  in  Rome  (or  else- 
where) its  size  about  five  by  seven  feet, 
and  the  subject — C.  Marius  on  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  a  single  figure  somewhat 
larger  than  life,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  an  ancient 
city,  of  which  one  sees  so  many  fine 
vestiges  in  Rome.    I  was  a  good  deal 


flattered  with  the  approbation  and  praise 
it  meets   in  Rome,  which  exceeded  mj 
expectation,   no    small  satisfaction   and 
consolation  to  a  poor  artist,   about  as 
needy  in  fame  as  in  finance.     I  was  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  this  picture, 
and  would  have  been  disposed  to  under- 
take another  immediately,  had  I  only  had 
inclination  to  consult.    Rome  is  the  place 
where  an  artist  should  make  his  coup 
d'essai  for  fame  and  reputation — there  he 
has  the  stongest  stimulants  to  rouse  all 
his  powers,  and  there  reputation  is  most 
likely  to  be  justly  and  deservedly  be- 
stowed— where  the  concourse  of  artists  of 
different  nations  serves  to  check  the  cor- 
ruptions of  taste  or  its  being  subjected  to 
any  national  mode,  added  to  which  the 
standing  monuments  of  two  Pillars  of  the 
Art — Michael  Angelo  and   Raphael.    I 
confess  I  should  like  to  spend  two  or 
three  years  more  in  Rome  fcefore  1  quit 
this  world,  and  flatter  myself  to  make 
another  trip  three  some  years  hence.   I 
left  Mr.  Allston  there,  who  has  a  picture 
of  about  twenty  feet  long  now  in  hand, 
the  subject  relates    to  Jason — Grecian 
History.    He  has  painted  several   pic- 
tures, which  have  gained  him  a  reputa- 
tion, which  I  dare  say  will  still  increase 
if  he  has  time  to  finish  his  present  work; 
he  intended  returning  to  America  next 
Spring. 

I  found  a  few  of  my  worthy  friends 
here,  such  as  Mr.  Skipwith,  Mr.  Barnet 
Mr.  Maclure  to  my  great  regret  had  left 
this  in  the  Autumn  for  the  South  of 
France,  since  which  he  is  gone  to  Spain, 
but  we  expected  him  back  here  in  the 
Spring.  I  may  possibly  remain  until 
next  September  somewhat  on  account  <>f 
the  exhibition  which  then  takes  place,  I, 
however,  count  upon  returning  to  Ameri- 
ca in  the  course  of  this  year,  and  hope  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Virginia  in  the  following ; 
tor  the  moment  I  am  engaged  in  a  por- 
trait, and  expect  to  be  employed  that  way 
for  some  time.  I,  however,  wish  to  ha^e 
time  to  paint  a  picture  for  the  exhibition 
if  I  remain  here  so  long.  There  is  an 
immense  picture  now  exhibited  here  by 
David ;  it  represents  the  coronation,  and 
attracts  all  Paris ;  'tis  a  fine  picture  all  in 
all — in  colour  and  effect  I  think  it  m»  *! 
deficient,  as  perhaps  the  case  with  all  bis 
work ;  but  time  obliges  me  to  clo*e  ab- 
ruptly, wishing  you  health  and  happiness 
and  to  command  me  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you  while  here, 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

John  Vandehxttx. 
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Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Spe- 
cial Court  of  Appeals  or  Virginia. 
Vol.  I.  By  John  M.  Patton,  Jr.  and 
Roscoe  B.  Heath,  Esqs.,  of  the  Rich- 
mond Bar.  Richmond,  Va.  Geo.  M. 
West,    1856. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  Reports  of 
Cases  decided  by  the  Special  Court  of  Ap- 
peal* of  Virginia,  an  auxiliary  tribunal 
established  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  overburdened  Docket  of  the  Court. 
Although,  from  the  constitution  of  the 
court,  the  decisions  may  not  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  of  conclusive  authority,  yet 
the  learning,  experience  and  reputation  of 
the  Judges,  entitle  them  to  very  high  con- 
sideration. The  manner  in  which  the  re- 
porters have  discharged  their  duty  has 
jriven  very  general  satisfaction,  as'we  un- 
derhand, Vthe  Bar,  and  reflects  credit  on 
their  cajwicity  and  fidelity.  Some  of  the 
ca-es  involve  questions  of  great  novelty 
and  importance ;  in  which,  not  only  the 
opinions  of  the  Court,  but  the  arguments 
of  counsel  (which  are  often  essential  to 
the  proper  comprehension  of  the  points 
decided)  are  presented  to  the  reader. 

Besides  the  Reports  of  Cases,  this  vol- 
ume contains  an  alphabetical  index  of 
Grattan's  Reports,  from  the  2d  to  the  11th 
re]  nine,  inclusive,  being  a  supplement  to 
Tate's  Digested  Index,  which  comes  down 
only  to  the  2d  Grattan.  The  usefulness 
of  this  part  of  the  work  must  commend 
it  independently  of  the  Reports,  to  the 
favor  of  the  legal  profession  in  Virginia. 
A  list  of  the  cases  reported  in  these  vol- 
ume* of  Grattan  is  appended  to  the  index. 

The  book  has  been  beautifully  printed 
by  a  Richmond  typo,  Mr.  C.  II.  Wynne, 
and  published  by  Mr.  George  M.  West, 
who  is  already  widely  and  favorably  known 
t».  the  general  public,  as  well  as  to  the 
professional  men  of  our  State,  as  one  of 
th*i  leading  Booksellers  of  Richmond. 
We  hope  his  enterprise  will  be  amply  re- 
warded. 

Richmond  in  By-Gone  Days;  Being  the 
Rem  hii*cences  of  as  Old  Citizen.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia:  Published  by  George 
M.  West,  under  the  Exchange  Hotel. 
1*56. 

A  more  delightful  little  volume  than  this 
we  have  not  read  for  many  moons.  No 
one  who  peruses  it  with  a  knowledge  of 
localities  can  fail  to  render  his  thanks  to 
the  author  for  the  gratification  afforded  by 


such  lively  annals,  while  the  distant  read- 
er will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the 
account  incidentally  given  of  such  stirring 
events  as  the  burning  of  the  Theatre,  and 
the  pleasant  social  portraitures  of  half-*- 
century  ago.  The  style  is  uncommonly 
spirited,  though  unambitious  and  even 
conversational,  ami  evinces  a  wide  and  va- 
rious reading  joined  to  a  natural  humour 
and  bonhommie.  We  suppose  we  have  no 
right  to  mention  the  name  of  the  author 
who  has  so  modestly  kept  himself  from 
the  public  while  narrating  these  agreeable 
Reminiscences,  but  we  believe  it  is  gene- 
rally known  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
them,  and  the  service  will  long  be  kept  in 
honorable  remembrance  in  Richmond. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  favorable  re- 
ception the  humble  duodecimo  has  met 
with  will  induce  him  to  chronicle  other 
incidents,  connected  with  the  history  of 
our  city,  which  are  retained  by  his  vigo- 
rous and  lucid  memory.  We  gladly  hail 
him  as  our  local  Froissart,  and  recognise 
him  as  fairly  entitled  to  the  honors  of  lit- 
erary knighthood. 

The  Rise  op  the  Dutch  Republic.     A 
History.    By  John  Lothrop  Motley. 
In  Three  Volumes.    New  York:    Har- 
per &  Brothers.   1856.    [From  A.  Mor- 
ris, 97  Main  Street. 
In  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic" 
we  have  the  rise  of  a  new  historian  who 
contests  the  prize  with  the  veteran  Pres- 
cott  upon  his  own  fields  of  investigation. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  two  Ame- 
rican writers  should  have  been  pursuing 
the  same  path  of  historic  inquiry  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  path   beyond    the 
seas.    Mr.  Motley  is  a  writer  of  great 
powers  of  description,  and  sets  before  us 
most  vividly  the  grand  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  down 
to  the  death  of  Wrilliam  the  Silent,  who 
is  the  hero  of  the  three  volumes  aud 
greatly  beloved  of  the  author.    The  nar- 
rative of  the  work  is  more  in  detail  than 
that  of  "  Philip  the  Second,"  but  the  ge- 
neral view  of  the  stormy  politics  of  his 
reign  is  the  same  that  Prescott  has  taken. 
Trivial  differences    occur  in  the   state- 
ments of  fact  some  of  which  are  curious, 
as  for  instance  where,  quoting  from  the 
same   document — the   letter  of  Egmont 
just  previous  to  his  execution— one  makes 
him  say  "it  was  only  this  morning"  and 
the  other  "it  was  only  this  evening  that 
I  learned  your  majesty's  intention,"  &c, 
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or  words  to  that  effect — but  in  no  impor- 
tant particular  does  the  record  vary  in 
the  two  histories. 

We  must  not  fail  to  commend  the  ex- 
ceeding elegance  of  typography  exhibited 
in  these  three  imposing  volumes  which 
fairly  rival  the  publications  of  Longman 
and  of  Murray. 

Memorials  and  other  Papers.  By 
Thomas  De  Quincey.  Two  Volumes. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1856.  [From 
Jas.  Woodhouse,  157  Main  Street. 

It  was  not  originally  contemplated  by 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  who  are  enti- 
tled to  the  credit  of  having  collected  and 
published  in  an  uniform  edition  the  nu- 
merous scattered  writings  of  De  Quincey, 
to  bring  out  the  materials  that  are  con- 
tained in  these  additional  volumes,  be- 
cause in  the  estimation  of  the  author  him- 
self they  were  thought  little  worthy  of 
preservation  and  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
judged  of  by  them  at  the  hands  of  pos- 
terity. But  one  or  two  of  the  "  Memo- 
rials'' having  been  issued  by  another 
house,  it  became  necessary  for  the  integ- 
rity of  the  series  that  they  should  be  pub- 
lished in  similar  form  with  the  other 
works  of  the  author,  and  so  they  are  now 
placed  before  us  in  the  beautiful  type  of 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields.  The  preface 
embodies  a  letter  from  De  Quincey  him- 
self, which  renders  ample  testimony  to 
the  liberality  of  the  American  publishers, 
who  by  giving  him  an  interest  in  the  sale 
of  the  volumes,  have  set  a  good  example 
in  these  days  of  literary  appropriation. 

Humorous  Poems.  By  Thomas  Hood. 
Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Go. 
1856.  From  A.  Morris,  97  Main 
Street. 

Poor  Hoodl  is  the  exclamation  that 
involuntarily  rises  to  the  lips  of  every 
lover  of  English  poetry  on  opening  a 
a  volume  of  this  gifted  man's  verses. 
Well  indeed  may  we  feel  a  sentiment  of 
sympathy  with  his  misfortunes  as  we 
pass  from  burlesque  to  burlesque  and 
from  paradox  to  paradox  in  this  strange 
collection  of  his  poetic  extravaganzas. 
We  know  how  much  he  suffered — alas 
how  much  must  that  suffering  have  been 
increased  by  miserably  effecting  to  be 

§ay,  as  poverty  compelled  him.  Carlin, 
le  drollest  of  French  harlequins,  was 
the  victim  of  an  incurable  hypocondria 
and  he  became  more  morbid  as  he  called 
forth  the  most  boisterous  laughter  of  the 


public — Hood,  kind,  gentle,  unfortunate 
creature  that  he  was,  by  a  natural  revul- 
sion felt  more  keenly  his  domestic  sor- 
rows from  the  constraint  that  was  laid 
upon  him  to  be  mirthful  in  his  writings. 
The  deliberate  masquerade  of  folly  fretted 
him  like  a  poisoned  shirt.  Droll,  there- 
fore, as  the  contents  of  this  volume  are 
beyond  the  drollery  of  most  votaries  of 
the  comic  muse,  we  confess  they  give  ub 
little  pleasure,  though  be  it  said,  to  the 
immortal  honour  of  Hood,  that  the  laugh- 
ter he  has  called  forth  has  been  always 
chaste.  No  doubtful  meaning,  no  im- 
pure suggestion,  no  arri&re,  pens&e  can  be 
found  in  his  whimsical  stanzas.  Mr. 
Sargent,  the  Editor  of  this  volume,  has 
been  pains-taking  in  his  search  after  the 
scattered  frivolities  of  the  author  and  has 
arrayed  them  in  a  manner  altogether 
satisfactory,  while  the  clear  paper  and 
plain  text  of  the  volume  make  it  a  most 
agreeable  one  to  the  eye. 


The  Bunsby  Papers.  (Second  Series.) 
Irish  Echoes.  By  John  Brougham,  au- 
thor of  "  A  Basket  of  Chips."  Xe* 
York:  Derby  and  Jackson,  119  Nassau 
Street.  1856.  [From  James  Wood- 
house,  137  Main  Street. 

The  publishers  of  this  entertaining  vol- 
ume seem  to  have  taken  the  humourist* 
under  their  special  protection,  and,  if  we 
did  not  know  better,  we  might  suppose 
that  Democritus  was  their  reader  and 
critic.  There  is  much  good  fun  in  the 
Bunsby  Papers  and  very  clever  delinea- 
tion of  Irisn  character.  Mr.  Brougham 
tells  a  story  with  considerable  effect  and 
will  become  a  favorite  with  the  great  pub- 
lic that  likes  to  be  amused. 


A  Lady's  Second  Voyage  Round  the 
World,  &c.,  Ac.  By  Ida  Pfeiffer. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1856. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street 

Madame  Pfeiffer  is  an  Austrian  lady  of 
wonderful  powers  of  locomotion  and  a 
love  of  travel  beyond  that  of  any  living 
tourist,  as  has  been  manifested  in  tvo 
circumnavigations  of  the  globe.  Her 
books  have  a  certain  interest  derived  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  narrative,  but  are 
nevertheless  mil  of  twaddle  and  show  the 
merest  superficiality  of  observation.  The 
present  volume  contains  some  absurd 
moralizing  on  slavery  and  a  rtchaufe  of 
the  horrible  cruelties  collected  by  the  re- ' 
racious  Mrs.  Stowe,  which  will  not  do  any 
harm  after  the  late  work  of  Miss  Murray. 
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RICHMOND,  JUNE,  1856. 


THE  TRUE  THEORY  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

BV   THE    LATE    jrDBK    ABEL    F.    UFSHUB. 


ing  able  treatise  bj  one  of 
p*t  distinguished  men  was 
nally  fur  a  college  celebra- 
ered  fifteen  years  ago  before 
ocietiea  of -William  nnd  Mar 
mi  ted  edition  of  it  was  cir- 
mphlet  form,  soon  after  its 
he  transiont  and  perishable 

mode  of  publication  seem- 
7  to  rescue  from  oblivion  a 

for  the  valuable  truths  of 
npact,  and  the  sound  philos- 
radcs  it,  deserves,  in  the  es- 
jmy  friends  of  the  deceased 
be  carefully  preserved  and 
itudied.  It  is  therefore  laid 
iders  of  the  Messenger,  and 

be  thankfully  received  by 

WE8S. 


gratified  at  the  opportunity 
indness  has  afforded  me,  of 
u  on  the  present  occasion.  I 
itted,  however,  to  express  my 
iffectcd  regret,  that  the  pres- 
fieiol  duties  has  been,  ever 
ted  your  invitation,  bo  con- 
Bevere,  as  to  compel  mo  to 
i  you  with  less  preparation 
id.  Indulge  tnc,  then,  in  a 
iretending  style  and  manner, 
of  truth  borrows  no  force 
as  of  elocution.  A  high  and 
st  attaches  to  the  scene  now 
It  appeals  to  all  the  better 


sympathies,  alike  of  the  patriot  and  of 
the  man.  Many  of  you  have  completed 
your  academical  studies,  and  are  prepar- 
ing to  enter  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world.  New  actors  will  meet  you  there; 
new  ohjects  will  attract,  and  new  motives 
will  inspire  you.  For  you,  the  great  dra- 
ma of  life  is  yet  to  be  played ;  for  hither- 
to you  have  witnessed  only  its  opening 
scenes.  You  cannot  he  permitted  to  look 
on  as  mere  spectators,  whilst  others  act 
ont  tbe  play.  You  hare  yonr  own  parts 
to  perform ;  and  whether  they  shall  be 
distinguished  or  obscure,  whether  yon 
shall  be  encouraged  by  applause  and  re- 
warded ^fey  honours,  or  driven  off  with 
scorn  and  hisses,  may  depend,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  the  impressions  with  which 
you  first  enter  on  the  stage.  The  remarks, 
therefore,  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  ad- 
dress you,  will  have  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  you  are  about  to  assume,  as  free 

Look  around  you — not  on  tho  physical, 
but  on  the  moral  world,  and  tell  me  what 
it  is  you  see.  Is  there  anything  which 
strikes  you  as  wonderful  or  surprising ; 
anything  to  cseite  your  admiration  or 
awaken  your  curiosity?  You  behold  ev- 
ery thing  moving  on  regularly  and  in  har- 
mony ;  the  vast  multitude  of  human  be- 
ings who  pass  daily  before  your  eyes,  do 
not  even  jostle  one  another;  industry 
plies  her  task  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  no 
man  molests  her;  the  bounty  which  na- 
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ture  has  scattered  over  the  earth,  her  chil- 
dren have  appropriated,  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  one  another :  rights  are  ascer- 
tained, interests  are  established,  and  both 
are  protected ;  the  arm  of  the  whole  is 
stretched  over  every  individual,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  whole  watches  and  guidea 
him;  knowledge  hourly  enlarges  her  lim- 
its, uncensured,  unrebuked,  free  to  ex- 
plore the  universe,  and  to  shed  her  un- 
numbered blessings  upon  man ;  valuable 
arts  multiply  and  flourish ;  the  harmoni- 
ous action  of  the  whole,  shows  itself  and 
is  felt,  in  our  daily  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments. To  what  is  it  that  we  owe  this 
beautiful  result ;  what  power  has  been 
able  to  bring  all  this  order  and  system, 
out  of  the  chaos  of  moral  elements! 
What  is  that  agency,  daily  felt,  yet  scarce- 
ly ever  seen,  which  thus  regulates  and 
controls,  with  irresistible  power,  the  mo- 
ral universe  1  The  effect  is  so  familiar  to 
us,  that  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  merely  as 
a  thing  which  belongs  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  or  as  a  part  of  the  es- 
tablished order  of  Nature.  The  phenom- 
ena of  the  natural  world  strike  forcibly 


and  awaken  in  us  a 


spirit  of  enquiry  and  investigation.  We 
are  not  satisfied  to  enjoy  even  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun,  without  seeking  also 
to  know  hie  nature,  and  to  deveiope  the 
causes  of  all  the  beneficent  influences 
which  he  exerts  upon  our  world.  But 
the  moral  systems  which  surrounds  us — 
systems  little  less  perfect  in  themselves, 
and  no  lees  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
our  existence — work  out  their  results,  al- 
most unobserved,  and  scarcely  excite  our 
attention,  while  they  cover  us  with  bless- 
ings. 

The  great  agent  to  which  I  have  here 
alluded,  and  which  so  quietly  produces 
those  great  and  beneficent  results,  is  civil 
government.  Whatever  be  its  form ;  whe- 
ther strong  or  weak,  slavish  or  free,  it  is 
a  wonderful  contrivance,  the  great  and 
distinguishing  triumph  of  the  wisdom  of 
man.  True,  it  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  social  state;  a  condition  imposed  on 
our  race  by  our  very  nature ;  but  man  has 
been  able  so  to  improve  it,  as  to  reconcile 
the  discordant  elements  of  that  nature, 
and  thus  fit  himself  for  the  companion- 


ship of  his  own  race.  It 
worthy  of  all  study.  It  is  tl 
by  which  society,  under  all  i 
in  all  its  conditions,  is  boo 
and  even  though  it  may  s 
press  or  gall  us,  it  is  still  a  1 
pared  with  that  anarchy  wfa 
curb  from  human  passions 
man  to  make  war  upon  man 
condition  embraces  the  w 
family.  The  slaie  nf  the  d 
than  the  free  citizen,  is  into 
serve  it,  for  each  of  them 
alone,  all  that  gives  value  to 
government,  which  is  at  on 
and  the  bond  of  society,  is  ■ 
ful,  as  it  is  the  most  dignif 
contemplation  and  study. 
our  condition,  it  greatly  eo 
understand  by  what  agency 
moral  order  which  is  every* 
established  and  preserved 
that  blesses  the  fortunate, 
even  misery  itself  from  bee 

But  for  you,  gentlemen, 
possesses  a  peculiar  intera 
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an  essential  dignity  jn  the  fi 
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imposing  grandeur  in  the  p 
connects  his  conduct  with  tl 
thousands.  It  is  not  his  ov 
with  which  he  is  charged; 
of  others  are  involved  with 
happiness  of  others  are  co 
intelligence  and  integrity, 
then,  is  his  responsibility,  s 
solemn  a  sense  of  that 
should  he  contemplate  the  d 
citizen !  Into  that  station  ; 
to  enter.  You  carry  with  i 
well  as  righU;  duties  wl 
bound  to  respect,  and  righ 
are  not  permitted  to  exercis 
To  you  it  is  matter,  not  o 
or   curiosity,  but    of   higl 
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mil  the  true  character  of 
ions  under  which  you  live, 
will  soon  be  committed  to 
tion  and  control.  The  ma- 
you  are  about  to  handle  is 
itrived,  smrad  in  all  its  parts, 
a  movements,  and  all  impor- 
results  of  its  action.  Even 
gements  impair  its  usefulness 
;r  its  safety ;  but  it  has  its 
ig,  which  can  neither  be  bro- 
ilaced,  without  throwing  the 
rreparable  disorder  and  oon- 
lecomes  us  all  then  to  beware 
■ure  to  touch  it  with  unskilful 
should  at  least  seek  to  under- 
inciples  before  we  undertake 
ts  movements.  Asingle  mis- 
part  may  cause  it  to  break 
its,  involving  ourselves  in  its 
ifying  our  utmost  skill  to  re- 
is  this  master  spring?  It  is 
t  principle  which  lies  at  tbe 
f  all  legitimate  government. 
deration  of  that  principle  I 
oil.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
isquisition  upon  our  own  pe- 
i.  Indeed,  forms  have  but 
<ith  the  subject.  Whenever 
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e  principles  of  rational  and 
berty,  the  necessary  forms 
ly  devised ;  indeed,  they  will 
lommodate  themselves  to  us. 
always  be  safe  when  entrust 
rotection  of  those  who  have 
ions  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
and  of  the  proper  function  of 

y  common  idea  that  civil  go- 
,plies  the  surrender  of  certain 
al  rights,  in  order  that  those 
tained  may  be  the  better  pro- 
i  said  that  when  man  enters 
ae  agrees  to  abandon  a  part 
iral  rights  ;  and  as  a  corollo- 
i,  governments  are  supposed 
exact  proportion  to  the  num- 
<  rights  of  which  it  does  not 
turrender.  In  all  this,  there 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  a  re- 
isconception  of  the  true  na- 
subject.     I  admit  that  the 


conclusions  which  a  fair  course  of  reason- 
ing may  deduce  from  these  premises,  are 
often  sound  and  salutary,  but  tbe  premi- 
ses themselves  cannot  be  allowed,  because 
they  are  not  only  untruo  in  themselves, 
but  they  deprive  government  of  the  re- 
spect which  attaches  to  it,  as  the  great 
law  of  the  social  state.  What  are  our 
natural  rights?  Have  we  any?  Where 
shall  we  look  for  that  state  of  nature, 
from  which  those  rights  are  supposed  to 
be  derived,  and  which  alone  can  limit 
and  define  them  ?  Or  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  imagine  such  a  state,  what  is 
the  law  to  which  those  rights  are  refer- 
red, and  by  what  sanction  is  that  law  en- 
forced ?  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
enlarge  upon  this  topic.  Whosoever  will 
carefully  investigate  the  subject,  will 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  only  law  of 
nature1  is  brute  force,  and  that  if  there 
be  any  right  of  nature,  it  is  a  right  which 
nature  herself  does  not  respect.  The 
first  account  which  we  have  of  man,  pre- 
sents him  to  us  in  a  social  state.  The 
Bible  is  our  oldest  record.  It  goes  back 
to  the  creation  of  man,  and  gives  us  his 
history  for  many  centuries.  Everywhere 
it  represents  him  as  a  social  being. 
Whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  whether  civil- 
ized or  savage,  whether  dwelling  in 
fenced  cities  or  wandering  over  pathless 
deserts,  he  is  always  seen  under  some 
form  of  social  connection  with  his  fellow 
man.  In  more  recent  times,  travellers 
have  explored  the  whole  earth,  and  have 
discovered  savage  tribes  scarcely  more 
elevated  in  the  scale  of  being  than  the 
brute  creation.  Yet  even  among  these, 
even  in  the  lowest  and  rudest  condition 
in  which  man  is  ever  seen,  he  is  a  social 
animal. 

Hence  we  are  not  permitted  to  contem- 
plate him  as  insulated  and  solitary.  He 
is  born  in  a  state  of  society ;  his  natural 
condition  is  that  of  a  member  of  a  social 
community.  It  is  not  correct,  therefore, 
to  say  that  he  eaters  into  a  stale  of  society, 
at  all ;  nor  is  it  correct  to  consider  him  as 
bringing  into  that  condition  any  right 
derived  from  the  freedom  of  nature.  He 
exerts  no  will  of  his  own,  in  becoming  a 
member  of  society,  but  is  forced  to  be  so, 
from  the  very  necessity  of  his  nature. 
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Hence,  his  rights  are  relative  and  not 
absolute.  They  are  such  only,  as  he 
may  enjoy  in  his  connection  with  other 
men,  and  not  Huch  as  he  might  exercise, 
alone  or  insulated,  in  the  boundless  lib- 
erty of  nature. 

Perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  may  consider 
this  part  of  our  enquiry  more  curious 
than  useful.  Yet  it  is  precisely  here, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  true  foundation 
of  all  just  reasoning  upon  the  principles 
of  free  government.  Government  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  compact  of  social 
union,  by  which  every  individual  agrees 
to  throw  in  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  a 
part  of  hi3  natural  rights.  If  it  were  so, 
it  would  imply  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, he  might  resume  those 
rights,  and,  consequently,  that  he  might 
dissolve  the  whole  frame  of  society.  He 
did  not  contribute  to  make  that  society, 
hut  found  it.  It  is  the  result  of  a  law  of 
his  own  nature,  and  he  possesses  no  right 
incompatible  with  his  existence.  Born 
in  a  social  state,  his  rights  are  such  as 
belong  to  a  social  state ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  such,  and  such  only,  as  every 
other  man  in  the  same  community  may 
equally  enjoy.  You  see,  then,  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  distinguish  between  the 
unbounded  rights  of  a  supposed  state  of 
nature  and  the  limited  and  restricted 
rights  of  a  state  of  society.  The  rights  of 
the  natural  man  respect  only  himself; 
those  of  the  social  man  respect  his  fellow ; 
thefirst,  if  they  can  be  supposed  to  exist  at 
all,  must  be  regarded  as  unlimited,  and 
without  law ;  the  second  are  modified  by 
the  social  relations,  and  subject  to  the 
law  of  necessity,  which  those  relations 
impose.  Hence  we  are  to  commence  our 
enquiries  into  the  nature  of  civil  govern- 
ment, by  regarding  it  as  the  necessary 
law  of  the  social  state.  We  are  to  con- 
template man,  not  as  in  a  state  of  nature, 
but  as  connected  with  his  fellow  man,  by 
social  ties.  In  ascertaining  his  rights, 
we  are  to  enquire  what  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be,  consistent  with  the  same 
right  in  every  other  member  of  the  same 
community.  These  are  his  rights,  inde- 
pendent of  all  positive  government.  He 
has  by  the  law  of  his  condition,  not  abso- 
lute right  and  absolute  freedom,  but  every 


right  which  allows  the  same  right  in 
every  other,  and  all  freedom  which  does 
not  restrict  the  same  freedom  in  every 
other. 

What  then  is  the  true  function  of  go- 
vernment ?  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  social 
community,  without  any  government  at 
all.  The  rights  of  the  several  members 
of  that  community,  would,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  be  ascertained  by  the 
nature  of  their  social  relations  to  one 
another ;  but  there  would  be  no  adequate 
protection  for  those  rights.  The  weak 
would  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
strong,  and  in  a  short  time  there  would 
be  no  rights  at  all,  except  in  those  who 
could  maintain  them  by  force.  Such  a 
community  would,  of  necessity,  soon  call 
for  a  government,  and  the  government 
which  would  suit  them  best,  and  which 
they  would  most  naturally  demand, 
would  be  a  simple  provision  for  the  secu- 
rity of  all  the  rights  of  their  social  state. 
This  is  government  in  its  primitive  form, 
and  to  this  form  we  are  to  look  for  the 
principle  of  the  subject.  You  perceive 
that  the  proper  function  of  government  is 
not  to  give  rights,  nor  to  take  rights  away, 
nor  to  authorise  the  exercise  of  right*. 
Its  true  function  is  to  protect  rights;  and 
this  it  does,  by  restraining  power. 

This  principle  is  applicable  to  every 
condition  of  the  social  state.  In  the  first 
and  rudest  forms  of  society,  the  relations 
of  men  to  one  another  are  so  simple,  that 
few  restraints  are  necessary.  In  this 
state  of  things,  a  great  latitude  of  individ- 
ual liberty  may  be  allowed,  without  dan- 
ger of  collision  among  hostile  and  con- 
flicting rights;  and  government  itself 
is  as  simple  as  the  social  state  to  which 
it  is  applied.  But  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, and  particularly  in  the  spread  and 
increase  of  those  rights  which  grow  oat 
of  the  possession  of  property,  new  rela- 
tions will  arise,  and  new  rights  will  at- 
tach to  them.  But  the  function  of  go- 
vernment is  still  the  same ;  it  is  only  the 
condition  of  the  social  body,  which  has 
changed.  Interests  have  multiplied,  and 
rights,  unknown  in  its  rude  said  primi- 
tive state,  have  sprung  up,  and  demand 
protection.  Of  course,  government  must 
adapt  itself  to  them.    Forms  which  pro* 
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does not  pro-suppose  any  such  right,  nor 
does  it  bike  upon  itself  the  vain  task,  of 
adopting  the  wild  liberty  of  a  supposed 
state  of  nature  to  the  wholesome  re- 
straints of  society.  As  it  finds  man  in  a 
social  state,  and  all  his  rights  defined  by 
his  social  relations,  its  beneficent  office  is, 
to  protect  those  rights,  by  enforcing  the 
duties  which  they  imply.  Hence  we 
should  accustom  ourselves  to  consider 
those  duties  as  n  part  of  our  rights-  We 
are  too  apt,  in  our  criticisms  upon  govern- 
ments, to  estimate  their  degree  of  freedom 
by  what  tho  citizen  may  do  for  himself, 
without  considering  what  he  must  do  for 
others ;  forgetting  that  the  very  freedom 
which  he  claims,  requires  that  he  should 
acknowledge  the  same  freedom  in  others, 
and  the  consequent  -duty  of  respecting 
and  defending  it.  As  the  rights  of  free 
citizens  arc  common,  so  also  are  the  du- 
ties ;  every  duty  which  the  citizen  owes 
to  others,  others  owe  to  him  ;  so  that 
every  right  which  he  is  supposed  to  sac- 
rifice, is  repaid  and  compensated  by  a 
corresponding  right.  Our  duties,  there- 
fore, arc  strictly  rights,  and  so  far  from 
restricting  our  freedom,  they  enlarge  and 
secure  it.  Hence,  we  should  bo  as  eager 
to  perform  our  duties,  as  to  protect  our 
rights.  The  one  cannot  exist  without  the 
other,  and  he  who  refuses  to  perform  the 
duty  which  he  ones  to  the  rights  of 
others,  breaks  down  the  only  security 
which  surrounds  his  own. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  common 
error  which  supposes  that  governments 
are  free  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
number  of  natural  rights  which  they  se- 
cure to  the  citizen.  You  will  readily 
perceive  that  the  great  principle  which  we 
h  ave  establi  shed,  does  not  acknowledge  any 
such  intention.  As  it  is  the  proper  func- 
tion of  government  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  social  state,  government  is  perfect 
in  proportion  to  the  promptness  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  it  performs  that  office. 
But  the  rights  of  all  social  communities 
are  not  the  same.  They  grow  out  of  the 
relations  of  tho  several  members  of  those 
communities  to  one  another,  and  of  course 
must  be   modified   to  suit   the   peculiar 
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character  of  those  relations.  One  com- 
munity may  live  by  hunting,  another  by 
fishing,  another  by  agriculture,  and  an- 
other by  the  pasturing  of  cattle.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  relations  of  the 
agriculturist  may  bo  very  different  from 
those  of  tho  nomade,  and  those  of  the 
hunter  from  those  of  the  fisherman.  The 
same  form  of  government,  then,  would 
not  suit  all  of  them  alike.  The  restraints 
which  might  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  one,  might  be  uncalled 
forand  tyrannous  in  the  other.  Hence,  the 
freedom  of  government  cannot  be  justly 
estimated  by  its  forma.  It  is  free,  if  it 
protect  the  social  rights  of  tbe  communi- 
ty over  which  it  prevails,  and  the  mure  or 
less  of  restraints  which  it  imposes  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object  affords  no 
rule  or  judgment  upon  the  subject. 

What  is  it  then,  that  distinguishes  a 
free  government  from  one  that  is  not  so! 
I  answer,  that  government  may  go  beyond 
the  point  of  protecting  social  rights,  and 
may  also  fall  tkort  of  it.  It  may  be — 
although  it  is  not  necessarily  so — slavish 
and  tyrannous,  because  it  imposes  upon 
the  citiien  restraints  which  are  not 
rendered  necessary  by  tbe  nature  of 
his  social  relations.  I  say,  not  neces- 
sarily so,  for  if  the  citizen  freely  sur- 
rendered any  of  his  rights,  reserving 
the  power  to  reclaim  them  at  his  own 
will,  he  is  still  essentially  free,  what- 
ever be  the  extent  of  that  surrender. 
Each  individual  among  you  is  free  to 
waste  his  time,  to  decline  the  exercise  of 
his  physical  powers,  to  abuse  his  facul- 
ties, and  to  degrade  his  nature.  He  is 
not  morally  free  to  do  this,  but  there  is 
no  positive  law  to  restrain  him.  Is  he 
the  less  free,  because  he  may  not  choose 
to  subject  himself  to  such  a  degrada-  - 
tion  ?  If  he  be  free  to  debase  himself,  he 
is  equally  free  not  to  do  it.  The  very 
idea  of  a  perfect  right  implies  the  right 
to  surrender  it.  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  whatever  rights,  strictly  consistent 
with  their  social  condition,  the  members 
of  a  social  community  may  voluntarily 
surrender,  reserving  the  right  to  reclaim 
them,  far  from  leaving  them  any  less 
free,  the  surrender  itself  implies  the  very 
freedom  which  it  is  supposed  to  abandon. 
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nger  to  free  institutions, 
i  imposition  of  restraints, 
oo  great  extension  of  the 
c  principle.  It  is  thus,  that 
nrunents  have  fallen.  One 
■strain  t  after  another  bos 
aff,  until  the  rights  which 
.esigned  to  protect  have 
valued  because  they  have 
afe,  and  the  strong  arm  of 
r  has  been  appealed  to,  for 
kinst  the  depot  ism  of  licen- 

iivernmeotfl  have  ever  yet 
hich  it  can  he  truly  said, 
wed  too  little  liberty  to  the 
reverse  is  true  of  a  great 
hem.  The  tendency  ever 
.large  a  false  and  dangerous 
king  war  upon  wholesome 
j  restraints.  Rights  have 
,  while  duties  have  been 
Iberty  has  been  loved,  not 
ian  of  rights,  but  as  the 
licentiousness.  The  great 
>  has  said  of  glory,  that  it  is 

ike  a  circle  in  the  oarer, 
linnH  id  (tnlnrfio  itself, 
preading,  it  disperse  to  nought," 

true  of  liberty.  It  has  its 
,  which  it  might  dwell  in 
/er.  But  pushed  beyond 
er  falls  to  pieces  from  its 
jr  bursts  asunder  from  re- 


We  may  derive  from  the  great  princi 
pie  which  we  are  now  considering  tht 

corrective  of  a  very  prevailing  and  verj 
dangerous  error.  It  hoe  come  to  be  re 
garded  as  a  sort  of  political  axiom,  thai 
the  proper  business  of  government  ii 
to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  grea 
test  number.  To  doubt  tins  is  little  lest 
than  heresy,  in  the  eyes  of  those  wh( 
teach  politics  from  the  stump,  and  trtudj 
the ,  principles  of  government  in  the  in 
spired  columns  of  newspapers.  Sue) 
reasoners  seem  to  forget  that  the  business 
of  government  is  with  right*;  the  gooi 
that  may  flow  from  it,  is  a  secondary 
consequence.  It  is,  indeed,  the  gre&tes 
good,  not  of  the  greatest  number  only 
but  of  all,  that  the  rights  of  all  should  bt 
protected,  but  the  proposition  is  not  usu 
ally  accepted  in  this  sense.  In  its  ordi 
nary  acceptation,  it  makes  government  I 
mere  contrivance  for  speculation  ant 
profit ;  a  device  by  which  a  certain  num 
ber  may  secure  every  thing  to  themselves 
without  regard  to  others.  A  moment' 
reflection  will  expose  the  fallacy  of  thii 
idea.  In  that  social  state  in  which  mat 
is  supposed  always  to  be  found,  and  inde 
pendent  of  all  positive  government,  tin 
rights  of  every  one  ore  precisely  equa 
and  the  same.  In  this  condition,  no  mai 
has  a  right  to  interfere  with  any  right  ii 
another,  and,  consequently,  no  number  o 
men  have  any  right  so  to  interfere  wit! 
the  rights  of  any  number  of  men.  Ai 
they  derive  no  such  right  from  thoi 
mere  condition  as  members  of  the  eocia 
body,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  derivi 
it  from  any  other  source  than  govern 
ment.  And  how  is  government  itself  es 
tablishedt  When  we  are  enquiring  in 
to  its  original  principles,  we  ore  bound  U 
suppose  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  frei 
agreement  among  all  those  over  whom  i 
is  to  prevail,  and  designed  for  the  benefi 
of  all.  If  it  be  not  so,  it  is  tyranny  j  tb< 
offspring  either  of  force  or  of  fraud 
The  proposition,  then,  that  it  is  the  prop 
er  function  of  government,  to  secure  th< 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  ne 
cessarily  supposes  that  a  certain  portioi 
of  every  community  seek  protection  fo 
social  rights,  by  surrendering  them  to  th 
arbitrary  discretion  of  another  portion  o 
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inity  who  are  interested  to 
take  them  away.  Reasoning  of  this  sort 
proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  free  govern- 
ment can  never  exist ;  that  equal  rights 
can  never  prevail.  It  contemplates  go- 
vernment as  a  pbrtial,  and  not  as  a  gene- 
ral good ;  as  the  property  of  only  a  part 
of  the  people,  in  which  the  other  part  can 
claim  no  interest  whatever.  How  can  a 
government  be  free  which  pre-auppoaes 
that  a  part  of  those  who  formed  it  have 
conferred  on  another  part  the  right  to 
make  them  olovca  ?  How  can  it  be  said 
to  secure  equal  rights,  when  its  fundamen- 
tal princple  is,  that  the  greatest  number, 
and  none  others,  have  any  rights  at  all) 
Reasoning  which  conducts  ns  to  each  ab- 
surdities, cannot  be  admitted  by  any  cor- 
rect thinker.  It  proceeds  upon  a  total 
misconception  of  the  subject.  It  overlooks 
the  great  fundamental  truth,  that  go- 
vernment is  contrived  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  social  state;  and  as  these 
rights  are  common  to  all,  and  equal  in  all, 
its  proper  function  must  be,  not  merely 
to  produce  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,  but  to  secure  all  the  rights  of 
all  the  people. 

Near  of  kin  to  this  idea,  equally  absnrd 
in  the  eye  of  reason,  and  no  less  danger- 
ous in  its  tendencies,  is  the  popular  no- 
tion of  jus  dhimtm  in  a  numerical  ma- 
jority. It  is  a  familiar  expression,  tbat 
the  will  of  the  majority  ought  always  to 
prevail ;  and  he  who  doubts  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  majority  judgment,  is  con- 
sidered a  political  heretic,  and  no  good 
republican.  Will  the  advocates  of  this 
doctrine  tell  me  from  what  source  they 
derive  it.  Do  they  claim  it  as  one  of 
those  ■'natural  rights"  which  men  do  not 
abandon,  when  they  "  enter  society  T"  I 
apprehend  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
find  any  such  doctrine  in  the  code  of  Na- 
ture, with  whatever  care  they  may  search 
it.  I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  detail  of 
alt  the  arguments  which  this  topic  pre- 
sents. A  few  simple  questions  will  con- 
duct us  to  the  right  conclusion.  Has  Na- 
ture, indeed,  determined  that  the  equal 
rights  which  she  has  conferred  on  her 
children  shall  be  held  at  the  will  of  a 
bare  majority  of  themt  And  if  she  has 
so  determined,  what  provision  has  she 
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is  equally  clear,  that  it  does  not  spring 
from  any  law  nor  from  any  relation,  of 
the  social  state,  for  the  first  principle  of 
that  state  is  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  in 
men.    If  the  right  exist  at  all,  it  is  clear 
that  it  must  be  found  only  in  the  positive 
provisions  of  government;  and  even  then, 
it  is  a  mere  evasion  on  the  part  of  the 
minority.    I  do   not  deny  that  such  a 
state  of  things    may   exist.     There    is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  social  community 
from  agreeing  that  all  these  rights  shall 
be  ascertained   and  measured,   and  all 
their  powers  wielded  by  a  bare  majority 
of  their  number.     This  is  an  example  of 
that  perfect  democracy,  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  government  are  exercised  di- 
rectly by  the  people,  and  in  which  the 
simple  provision  that  the  majority  shall 
rale,  is  all  their  constitution  and  all  their 
law.    But  this  plan  of  government  does 
not  belong  to  the  present  age,  nor  to  na- 
tions as  we  now  see  them.    The  rude  and 
poor  inhabitants    of    a  solitary   moun- 
tain,* cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  possessing  nothing  to  tempt  either  the 
avarice  or  the  ambition  of  others,  have 
tried  it  with  some  success ;  but  it  cannot 
prevail  except  in  the  smallest  communi- 
ties, and  with  the  simple  manners  which 
belong  to  poverty  and  labour.     We  must 
contemplate  government  as  a  system  of 
chartered  rights  and  constitutional  limi- 
tations, in  which  popular  caprice  is  con- 
trolled, and  kept  within  certain  definite 
limits.    Look  upon  such  systems, — not 
only  upon  those  which  are  now  before 
you,  but  upon  all  which  have  prevailed 
in  times  past,  and  you  will  not  find  one 
of  them  which  does  not  profess  to  look 
with  an  equal  eye,  upon  all  orders  and 
conditions  of  men.     It  is  the  very  object 
and  purpose    of  a  constitution  of   go- 
vernment, to  secure  the  rights  of  all ;  so 
to  surround  them  with  guards  and  pro- 
tections, that  every  class  and  every  indi- 
vidual may  be  safe  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  others.    This  then,  is  the  prin- 
ciple  of  free  government.    When    the 
equal  rights  of  all  men  are  thus  brought 
within  the  protection  of  the  constitution- 
al charter,  the  next  step  is  to  provide  the 
requisite  power  for  ensuring  that  protec- 


tion. And  here  it  is  that  the  true  claim 
of  the  majority  is  found.  It  is  by  their 
will  that  the  powers  of  government  are  to 
be  wielded  ;  but  rights  are  in  the  frame 
of  government  itself,  and  so  long  as  that 
frame  is  permitted  to  stand,  those  rights 
are  secured  in  every  individual,  against, 
not  only  a  majority, — but  against  all  the 
other  members  of  the  community.  We 
should  be  careful,  then,  to  distinguish 
between  the  rights  and  the  powers  of 
government.  The  first  are  as  perfect  and 
as  sacred  in  the  individual  as  in  the  ag- 
gregate whole ;  the  second,  only,  are 
yielded  to  the  majority.  But  they  are 
not  yielded  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of 
that  majority,  for  this  would  be,  in  effect, 
to  concede  the  right  along  with  the  pow- 
er. The  majority  are  merely  the  deposi- 
tararies  of  the  power  of  the  whole,  to  exe- 
cute the  will  of  the  whole,  as  that  will  is 
exprossed  in  the  frame  of  the  govern- 
ment. To  this  extent  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority ought  to  prevail ;  and  whatever  it 
does  beyond  this,  is  of  the  nature  of 
usurpation  and  tyranny. 

I  know,  gentlemen,  that  these  views 
will  not  satisfy  the  ultra-democracy  of  the 
present  day.  Liberty,  I  fear,  is  beginning 
to  put  off  her  modest  and  matronly  garb, 
and  to  walk  forth  with  the  brazen  front 
and  impudent  step  of  the  courtesan.  I 
fear,  she  is  just  entering  upon  her  unholy 
revels,  and  preparing  to  act  all  the  extrav- 
agancies of  intoxication.  A  little  longer, 
and  her  reeling  step  may  trample  every 
social  right  in  the  dust.  Like  the  snake, 
she  carries  within  herself  a  poison  which 
renders  her  blind,  and  causes  her  to  strike 
in  the  dark,  alike  at  friend  and  foe.  This 
claim  of  absolute  and  unlimited  power  in 
the  majority,  is  the  first  step  in  the  down- 
ward progress  of  liberty.  It  is  a  claim, 
which  the  unreflecting  are  very  apt  to  al- 
low, because  it  is  preferred  in  the  very 
name  of  liberty.  There  is  something 
generous  and  self-sacrificing,  in  yielding 
to  the  will  of  the  greater  number.  We 
do  so  from  impulse,  without  pausing  to 
reflect  on  the  grasping  character  of  power, 
and  the  fatal  tendencies  of  a  principle 
which  submits  the  rights  of  social  man 
to  the  caprices  of  the  multitude.    From 
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this  source  has  sprang  agrariaaism,  that  rights  i 

seeks  to  give  to  idleness  and  vice  the  hard  ring  th 

earnings  of  industry  and  virtue ;  the  lev-  the  res 

elling  principle,  which  seeks  to  bring  safegui 

down  all  that  is  good  and  wise,  to  the  tesquie 

grade  of  ignorance  and  profligacy ;    the  axiom, 

natural  rights  doctrine,  that  overlooks  all  the  bai 

social  obligations,  denies  the  inheritable  maxim 

quality  of  property,  unfrocks  the  priest,  little  r 

and  laughs  at  the  marriage  tie.     As  soon  lation 

as  you  have  conceded  the  powers  of  gov-  anothe 

eminent,  the  rights  are  claimed  also.  The  invade 

majority  are  admitted  to  possess  the  pow-  ■  mors! ; 

er  of  moulding  the  government  at  their  of  thai 

will ;  those  who  imposed  restraints  may  liberty 

take  them  away.  True,  there  is  a  form,  in  which 

which  alone,  this  can  be  legitimately  done,  virtue 

a  process  that  requires  time,  and  which  govern 

may  thus  cool  the  ardour  of  innovation,  teache 

and  give  wisdom  a  chance  to  arrest  the  tl0n  '• 

career   of  folly.      But   forms,   also,   are  duties, 

claimed  to  be  within  the  absolute  power  liberty 

of  the  majority.    They  soon  come  to  be  social 

regarded  as  obstacles  to  the  fair  course  of  cenec  ■ 

the  popular  will,  and  are  swept  away  as  spirit  < 

the    mere   embarrassments  of  freedom.  dom. 

The  people  are  taught  to  tbink,  that  as  all  erty  i* 

power  is  with  them,  they  have  a  right  to  has  b 

do  directly,  what  they  have  a  right  to  do  begins 

indirectly ;  and  that  as  the  forms  of  gov-  by  **' 

ernment  are  but   the  channels  through  *hey 

which  their  will  is  expressed,  it  is  enough  which 

that  their  will  is  known  ;  and  forms  are  persui 

therefore  unnecessary.     The  facility  thus  >&  the 

afforded,  invites  into  action  alt  the  vices  can  sf 

which  the  restraints  of  government  held  chaste 

in  check  ;  and  the  first  objects  of  their  tious  I 

attack  are  the  virtues  which  put  them  to  delusii 

shame.     The   numerical   majority  assert  chains 

the  kingly  prerogative,  and  by  virtue  of  voice  i 

their  royal  and  absolute  power,  strike  the  pr 

down  the  rights  of  property,  legalise  ra-  lence, 

pine,  overturn  all  government,  and  drink  justlct 

health  to  confusion !  The  Jack  Cade  with  I  tr 

many  heads,  reeling  in  the  intoxication  raised 

of  power,  and  striding  over  every  pros-  frauti< 

trate  right,  issues  his  royal  edict,  that  of  yoi 

"there    shall    be    no    law  when   he   is  archy 

king  MI"  public 

It  is  impossible,  gentlemen,  to  contem-  of  ani 

plate  this  subject,  without  being  duly  im-  upon 

pressed  with  the  necessity  of  cherishing  at  all 

every  conservative  principle  of  free  gov-  "  whe 

ernment.     It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  libert; 
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SPRING  TIME. 

BT    RET.    JOHN    G.    M'CABK. 

There's  dew  on  the  leaf  and  bright  stars  in  the  sky, 
And  the  winds  woo  the  sweet  bursting  flowers ; 
The  May  moon  looks  forth  with  a  half  dreaming  eye 
On  this  beautiful  green  earth  of  ours. 
The  music  of  waves  gently  breaks  on  the  ear, 
And  the  night  bird  hymns  softly  his  strain ; 
To  his  wild  serenade  to  his  mistress  so  dear, 
And  sweet  echo  repeats  it  again. 

'Tis  morn ;  and  the  breeze  down  the  valley  is  heard, 

As  it  wanders  the  flowers  among ; 

The  hedge  seems  alive  as  bird  answers  to  bird, 

In  gushes  of  beautiful  song. 

The  forest  looks  glad,  as  the  tall  nodding  trees, 

Like  an  army  of  Robin  Hood's  men 

With  Lincoln  green  coats,  wave  their  arms  to  the  breeze, 

And  whisper,  "  sweet  Spring's  come  again  1" 

It  has  come!    In  its  smiles,  see  all  nature  rejoice ! 

It  has  come  t  on  the  flower-gemmed  hill 

Its  footsteps  are  heard,  and  its  musical  voice 

May  be  caught  in  the  murmuring  rill. 

It  has  come !  o'er  the  earth  waves  its  glorious  wing ! 

And  Thy  name  Gracious  Father,  we  praise, 

That  the  beauty,  the  gladness,  the  brightness  of  spring, 

Are  rich  blessings  to  gladden  our  days. 

But  spring  time  is  transient — the  Summer's  hot  breath, 

Will  dry  up  the  rivulet's  flow — 

And  Autumn  will  follow,  that  season  of  death, 

To  forest,  and  flowers  that  blow — 

And  dirge  chaunting  Winter  above  them  shall  moan, 

Ajb  she  wraps  them  in  shrouds  cold  and  white, 

And  the  winds  sing  their  requiem  in  low  mournful  tone, 

As  they  march  through  the  valleys  by  night. 

But  that  sleep  shall  be  broken !  bright  spring  shall  again 

Gently  breathe  o'er  the  slumberer's  dream ; 

Her  voice  shall  break  forth  from  the  hill  and  plain, 

And  be  heard  in  the  song  of  the  stream. 

So  the  righteous  may  slumber,  God  watches  their  dust, 

O'er  their  cold  graves  the  tempests  may  break, 

Tet  their  sleep  is  the  sleep  of  the  holy  and  just, 

And  they  shall  in  beauty  awake ! 

Hampton,  Va.,  1856. 


PARTUS  JACOBUS,  OR  FOOT 

I — i  ^d 

9  about  leav- 
ing the  Tillage  of  W id  the  great  val- 
ley of  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 

of  March,  1842;  he  is  very  unwell,  and 
is  disposed  to  talk,  and  hear  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  I  visit  him  often.  He 
has  repeatedly  spoken  of  you,  and  will  be 
glad  to  see  you.  Can't  you  spend  a  few 
moments  with  him  1" 

"I  recollect  him  well;  how  can  I  forget 
him?  Some  twenty  years  ago,  I  taught 
school  in  this  village,  and  preached  here, 
and  in  other  places  in  the  county.  He 
was  my  pupil.  How  can  1  forget  a  little 
boy  that  made  me  love  him  so  particular- 
ly T"  I  seldom  forget  a  child  I  have  taught 
tor  any  length  of  time.  The  change  from 
childhood  to  mature  years  may  have  ren- 
dered some  with  whom,  for  n  long  time,  I 
have  had  no  intercourse,  strangers  to  me, 
but  their  childish  and  youthful  faces  are 
too  deeply  stamped  on  the  memory,  and 
heart,  for  time  to  efface.  1  taught  for 
Eternity.  Some  of  my  pupils  may  have 
forgotten  me ;  bnt  most,  I  am  sure,  never 
will,  and  for  the  same  reason— they  were 
taught  for  eternity. 

Though  pressed  for  time,  I  railed  to  see 

J K-> ,  whom  I  had  scarce  spoken 

to  or  seen  for  eighteen  years.  The  person 
that  opened  the  door  at  my  knock  was  a 
stranger.     I  gave  my  name  and  inquired 

for  J K .     His  mother,  hearing 

the  inquiry  for  her  son,  stepped  from  his 
room,  and  recogniiod  me  instantly,  with 
that  peculiar  expre^ion  I  never  sec  but 
in  a  mother's  countenance.  The  deep 
anxiety  of  watchfulness  broken  byasmile 
of  recognition,  spoke  volume*.  I  have 
often  been  with  afflicted  families,  and 
know  the  meaning  of  that  look.  As  she 
led  me  to  the  sick  chamber,  the  tears  told 
the  fears  for  her  son  there  lying  on  the 
bed. 

Eighteen  years  had  not  altered  that  soft 
mild  eye,  though  fever  gave  it  an  unwont- 
ed brilliancy.  Eighteen  years  had  brought 
the  little  boy  to  the  stature  of  a  man,  but 
those  delicate  features,  and  that  fair  skin 
through  which  the  blood  would  seem 
gushing   at  the   least  excitement  were 
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We  A"  our  transgressions  from  us,  and 
casting  ourselves  for  justification  on  his 
merey,  who  is  "the  Lord  our  righteous- 
nests,  and  the  Lord  our  strength/'  we 
parted.  "  You  must  call  and  see  me  again 
as  you  pass  along."  "  Truly  by  the  leave 
of  God- 1  will,  my  young  friend,"  were 
oar  last  words. 

Shall  I  relate  the  circumstances  of  our 
previous  intimacy  ?  For  reasons  I  never 
knew,  a  little  boy  who  had  not  found  it 
in  his  heart  to  be  long  out  of  his  mother's 
sight,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  come  to  school 
to  me.  I  was  boarding  for  a  time  at  a 
house  opposite  his  father's,  and  he  saw 
me  every  day  as  I  passed.  In  church  also 
he  had  listened  by  his  father's  side  to  the 
worship  of  the  sanctuary,  but  had  never 
spoken  to  me  or  ventured  near  me.  The 
school  had  the  reputation  of  being  rather 
difficult  of  management  previous  to  its 
\>miiig  under  my  charge,  and  my  discipline 
was  strict.  Precision  had  characterized 
the  whole  economy.  I  hesitated  when  his 
father  said  to  me  one  day,  "  My  little  boy 
waata  to  come  to  school,  but  he  is  so  ten- 
der hearted  I  fear  you  will  not  know 
what  to  do  with  him."  I  hesitated,  be- 
cause a  tender  hearted  child  is  so  entwin- 
ed in  a  parent's  affections,  a  breath  vi- 
brates to  his  very  soul — a  touch  is  like 
the  shock  of  winter,  and  in  a  school  there 
are  difficult  unexplained  emergencies,  and 
trials  of  temper,  both  for  teachers  and 
K-holars. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  father,  an  open 
hearted  man  of  business,  about  leaving 
home  with  a  drove  of  cattle,  stepped  into 
my  school-room,  saying  "Here  is  my  lit- 
tle boy,  he  says  he  will  come  to  you  and 
learn ;  do  the  best  you  can  with  him,  but 
I  fear  you  will  never  get  a  word  out  of 
him  above  a  whisper."     Speaking  a  few 
words  to  the  lad,  he  left  him  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  smiling,  blushing 
and  raising  his  hat  to  his  face  to  conceal 
his  agitation.    It  was  his  first  day  at  the 
Academy.     Some  kind  words  drew  him 
near  me,  and  to  a  seat  by  my  side.    For 
•~*.*me  days  be  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  often  his 
voice  was  inaudible   through  agitation. 
With  much    caressing    he    was    helped 
through  some  columns  of  little  words 


which  he  had  commenced  with  his  moth- 
er. I  well  recollect  the  look  of  exultation 
one  morning  when  having  ventured  to 
speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  across  the 
room,  some  of  the  larger  boys  looked 
round  and  smiled,  and  I  pronounced  him 
"a  fine  fellow."  That  afteiwioon  he 
brought  me  a  delicious  apple,  the  largest 
his  little  pocket  would  contain.  From 
that  time  he  learned  fast.  As  the  school 
was  in  part  classical,  and  he  appeared  in- 
terested in  the  recitations  in  the  classics, 
I  told  him  one  day  that  he  should  have  a 
Latin  name,  and  that  he  Bhould  be  called 
Parvus  Jacobus.  lie  was  highly  delight- 
ed, and  afterwards  was  commonly  sum- 
moned to  read  by  the  words — "proximus, 
— Parvus  Jacobus" 

The  school  was  opened  each  day  by 
reading  the  Scripure  and  prayer;  the 
larger  scholars  reading  in  succession  a 
portion  of  Scripture,  and  the  teacher  lead- 
ing the  devotions.  At  night  the  closing 
service  was  singing  a  hymn — one  of  the 
students  raising  the  tune  and  leading  the 
music,  and  the  children  generally  joining 
in  the  singing.  In  these  parts  of  school 
exercise  this  little  lad  was  particularly  in- 
terested. Punctual  at  school,  scarce  ever 
missing  a  day  or  coming  a  moment  too 
late,  he  with  difficulty  could  be  detained 
at  home  either  by  bad  weather  or  indispo- 
tion  unless  very  severe.  Attentive  to 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayers  in  the 
morning ;  as  soon  as  he  could  read  lines, 
he  brought  a  hymn  book  to  join  in  the1 
singing  at  night.  The  permission  often 
given  to  small  children  to  go  home  after 
their  evening  recitations  being  given  him, 
he  accepted  it  only  once,  and  the  next  day 
told  me  he  would  rather  stay  and  sing  the 
hymn. 

I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  while 
he  attended  school  of  his  expressing  any 
thing  but  a  desire  to  please  his  teacher  in 
all  things  that  pertained  to  his  instruc- 
tion. So  tender  were  his  feelings  upon 
this  subject  that  a  severe  look  or  even  a 
hasty  calling  him  to  read  would  crimson 
the  cheek,  start  the  tear,  and  often  deprive 
him  of  the  power  of  reading.  Sensitive 
sometimes  to  timidity,  but  not  a  coward, 
gentleness  won  his  heart.  I  said  the 
school  had  been  reported  hard  to  manage, 
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but  I  must  say  of  that  I  hod  no  expert-  ars,  a 

ence  the  two  and  a  half  years  it  was  un-  and  ti 

der  my  charge.     Though  there  was  no  our   £ 

case  of  such  tender  feelings  aa  were  ei-  anew 

pressed  by  this  little  boy,  there  was  none  chare! 

of  perversity.      Gathered   as  the   school  ter  wf 

was  from  narrow  limits,  the  instances  of  priiat 

manliness  and  propriety  were  remarkably  consei 

numerous.       When   unexpected  circum-  tion, 

stances  removed  me  from  the  village,  I  Engli 

parted  from  my  school  with  sorrow.     I  that  c 

knew  this  little  boy  loved  me,  but  had  no  tions ; 

idea  of  the  depth  and  abiding  nature  of  sion, 

his  fondness,  and  1  must  say  that  when-  these 

ever  I  meet  with  the  pupils  of  those  two  in  su> 

and  a  half  years — and  I  meet  them  in  all  Many 

departments  of  life,  in  domestic  scenes,  in  come 

mechanical  arts,  in  trade,  in  professional  cobus 

life,  in  the  halls  of  legislation  and  on  the  asceni 

bench — I  nttet  a  frUtid.  f  vatioi 
In 

Our  interview  was  cut  short  on  account  throu; 

of  the  long  ride  before,  but  the  effects  of  quiry 

it  followed  me.      I  rode  the  whole  day  he  die 

alone,  and  the  events  and  providences  of  bereai 

twenty  years  called  up  by  the  young  man's  child, 

words  and  looks,  crowded  upon  me  and  ho  die 

filled  my  heart  and  imagination.    Memo-  after 

ry  poured  forth  her  stores,  recollection  ar-  the  c' 

ranged  them,  and  imagination  clothed  Chrisi 
them  with  the  vividness  of  life. 

I  had  gone  to  reside  in  that  village  in  Ho' 

the  spring  of  1822,  and  there  had  made  carry 

my  first  trial  of  a  largo  academy  and  of  desire 

housekeeping:  there  my  eldest  child  first  meant 

smiled  upon  me ;  there  I  bad  been  per-  of  the 

mitted  of  the  Lord  to  gather  a  little  church  or  wn 

on  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Westmin-  or  die 

ater  Confession  of  Faith,  some  of  whose  little  I 

members  still  remain,  but  most  have  en-  Hm 

tered  the  spiritual  world  and  are  with  on  th< 

their  Redeemer ;  there  a  Bible  class  sow-  lose  t 

ed  seed,  the  fruit  of  which  remains  to  this  are  go 

day ;  there  too  1  taught  a  great  company  and  w 

of  children  who  are  now  the  acting  gene-  an   ui 

ration.    All  these  events,  with  their  at-  touch! 

tending  circumstances,  were  marshalled  and  tf 

as  in  a  panorama  on  which  the  sun  is  comm 

pouring  its   brightest  rays.     Over  some  honor: 

tears  flowed,  others  filled  my  heart  with  and  g 

joy.     I  saw  again  the  solemn  procession,  joy,  si 

heard  the  sobs,  the  groans,  the  cries  of  bccoui 

parents,  lover,  kindred  and  children  of  Wh 

the  school,  as  we  buried  one  of  our  schol-  er  and 
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to  think  of  it.  Presenting  us  in  one  pic- 
ture, all  the  past,  in  the  glowing  colours 
befitting  each  event  that  transpires  during 
their  connexion,  what  an  agent  of  bless- 
edness or  misery  will  memory  be  in  its 
eternal  operations! 

How  wonderful  the  workings  of  affec- 
tion in  the  heart  of  a  child  when  brought 
into  action,  and  cherished  by  kindness 
and  purity!    In  the  mind  of  this  little 
lad,  kindness,  knowledge    and    religion 
were    associated   with    the    sight    and 
name  and  thought  of  his   teacher,  and 
to  his  latest  breath  the  associations  re- 
mained.    How  different  the  association 
from  that  of  the  little  boy  who  said  he  did 
not  want  to  go  to  Heaven  with  his  grand- 
father, because  his  grandfather,  he  said,  if 
he  saw  him  there  would  cry  "  take  him 
out,  take  him  out  I" 

I  well  remember  my  first  teacher,  a  lady 
of  dignity  and  kindness ;  I  reverenced  and 
obeyed  her ;  I  loved  her,  and  was  happy 


at  school.  I  well  remember  too  the  only 
time  I  fell  under  her  displeasure.  Hav- 
ing ventured  to  do  what  she  thought  re- 
quired some  severity, 'as  an  example,  with 
my  own  treasure  of  a  string,  I  was  tied 
to  the  table  leg.  How  my  heart  ached,  and 
what  tears  of  mortification  flowed,  till  she 
relented  and  setting  me  free,  wiped  my 
eyes,  combed  my  hair  and  let  me  go  to  my 
little  seat.  I  see  her  in  my  mind's  eye 
now,  and  my  heart  warms  as  in  my  child- 
hood. I  never  could  visit  my  native  vil- 
lage while  she  lived  without  calling  to  see 
her,  and  thanking  her  for  her  kindness  to 
me  when  a  little  boy. 

And  that  young  instructor,  so  kind  and 
amiable,  so  gentlemanly,  under  whose  in- 
struction the  dreaded  mathematics  became 
a  feast,  still  lives  in  my  heart  in  unaltered 
youth,  though  report  tells  me,  were  I  to 
see  him  again  I  should  find  him  a  venera- 
ble Judge,  bald  and  wrinkled  with  age. 

Memory. 
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PSALM  CXXXVIL 

"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remember- 
ed Zion." 

Where  the  rivers  of  Babel  rush  on  in  their  pride, 
In  sadness,  we  sat  by  the  fast  flowing  tide : 
We  thought  of  our  country  deserted  and  lone, 
And  wept ; — for  its  glory  was  withered  and  gone ! 
And  Bilently,  there  on  the  willows  we  hung 
Our  harps  all  to  mirth  and  to  music  unstrung : 
For  they  who  had  wasted  our  country  with  war, 
And  from  it,  as  captives,  had  led  us  afar, 
Required  of  the  exiles  to  waken  the  string, 
And  the  glad  song  of  Zion — our  country,  to  sing  I 
How  shall  we  awaken  to  music  the  chord: — 
And  sing  among  strangers  the  song  of  the  Lord? 
Oh  Salem !  thy  wrongs  when  I  cease  to  deplore, 
May  my  right  hand  remember  her  cunning  no  more  I 
If  remembrance  of  thee  e'er  my  bosom  shall  leave. 
To  the  roof  of  my  mouth  let  my  tongue  ever  cleave, 
Oh  Jerusalem !  ne'er  may  that  tongue  I  employ 
When  I  cease  to  prefer  thee  before  my  chief  joy  ? 
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The  train  which  conveyed  us  from  Mu-  Oh.  ™»whi 
niob  to  Augsburg  was  one  of  the  longest  That  uiiri 
I  saw  in  Europe.  All  the  visitors  to  the  roardtiM  I 
Industrial  Exhibition  who  had  not  pre- 
viously taken  flight  from  the  cholera-  For  now  bar 
stricken  city,  were  now  availing  them-  '■  "pact" 
selves  of  tlie  only  rapid  means  of  getting  ai^^lkeil!1 
to  a  more  healthful  region,  and  the  panic 
had  soiled  upon  the  citizens  who  were  For  he  will* 
leaving  in  large  numbers.  As  we  ap-  And  with  t 
proaohed  the  station,  we  had  obaerved  And.hatit 
three  or  four  regiments  of  dragoons  """* 
wheeling  into  the  open  square  in  front  of  AMd,eee*  « 
it,  and  when  we  oame  to  take  our  place*  ^J°^„ 
in  the  train,  an  imposing  railway  car-  nrkuiedin 
riage,  emblazoned  with  royal  insignia 
and  deeply  draped  in  mourning,  attract-  The  curse 
ed  our  attention.  Very  soon  there  enter-  wearer  of  a 
ed  the  building  a  group  of  ladies  and  royalty  was 
gentlemen,  simply  dressed  in  black,  the  Hie  Jacbt. 
ladies  weeping  and  the  gentlemen  look-  equality  of 
ing  very  grave.  As  they  came  nearer,  I  not  borne  by 
observed  that  to  the  foremost  gentleman  containing  ' 
the  by-etanders  took  off  their  hats  and  same  train  v 
made  a  profound  obeisance.  Upon  in-  in,  and  thus 
quiry  we  learned  that  it  was  the  King  Augsburg. 
Maximilian,  and  that  his  companions  the  credit  of 
were  the  nearest  relatives  composing  the  ran  away  fi 
household  of  the  King  of  Saxony  who  returned  to  - 
had  just  been  kicked  to  death  by  hie  gem  of  the  < 
horse  in  the  Tyrol.  They  wore  return-  Augsburg 
ing  with  the  body  to  Dresden,  and  the  nich,  and  w( 
military  escort  outside  had  accompanied  quarter  mak 
them  from  the  palace  where  they  had  ble  old  town 
been  making  a  visit.  were  held  a 

In  the   presence  of  that  sacred  grief  ated  with  til 

which  obliterates  all  distinctions  of  rank  ray  says  it  1 

and  station,  and  which  now  subdued  the  ping  to  see, 

high-born  ladies  of  a  court  to  the  same  ries  and  Ion; 

level  of  sorrow  with  the  poorest  working  solutions,   a: 

woman  of    Munich  who   had  yesterday  should  slip  f 

laid  her  son  in  the  grave,  I  felt  a  keener  erland,  we  d 

sense   of   our    common    humanity,   and  acopyofthi 

could  not  but  recal  those  touching,  be-  we  received 

cause  mournfully  true,  lines  of  the  In  Me-  bombardmei 

moriam  wherein  the  poet  moralises  on  by  an  edito 

the  issues  of  life  and  death —  feared   the 
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and  become  non-extant,  before  the  crack- 
ing long  words  and  terrible  wrath  of  the 
German  journalist. 

At  Augsburg  we  changed  cars,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  same  apartment 
with  a  stately  and  handsome  woman,  hab- 
ited in  the  deepest  mourning  and  attended 
by  a  man  so  decidedly  seedy  in  his  appear- 
ance, that  we  might  have  supposed  him  to 
be  travelling  with  her  in  the  capacity  of 
courier  or  lackey,  but  for  the  deferential 
tone  of  her  conversation  with  him.    It 
was  no  business  of  ours  certainly,  but 
the  lady  was  too  pretty  to  escape  critical 
observation  and  in  all   her  movements 
there  was   an    air  of  refinement  that 
heightened  curiosity  as  to  what  she  might 
be.   All  her  belongings  spoke  of  afflic- 
tion.   When  she  drew  out  her  daintily- 
perfumed  mouchoir,  it  was  edged  with 
black ;  sundry  little  notes  which  she  pro- 
duced and  read,  from  time  to  time,  were 
on  mourning  paper  and  were  slipped  from 
mourning  envelopes  sealed  with  black 
wax ;  her  little  pretence  of  a  bonnet  was 
nothing  more  than  a  huge  crape  rosette 
fastened  to  a  mass  of  raven  hair ;  a  dia- 
mond of  purest  water  flashed  from  a  set- 
ting of  jet  upon  her  delicate  finger  the 
moment  it  was  released  from  the  impris- 
onment of  a    Paris   glove   of  cotdeur 
tfetene;  and  even  her  dark  eye  sparkled 
in  keeping  with  the  general  prevalence 
of  the*  sombre  tint.    Never  was  sorrow 
more  delicately  or  more  fragrantly  mani- 
fested.   It  was  indeed  the  "luxury  of 
wo."    When  she  spoke  to  her  companion 
the  German   idiom  seemed    to  become 
plaintive  as  the  lament  of  a  wounded 
dove  upon  her  lips.    But  for  the  most 
put  she  sat  silent  and  pensive  with  her 
bead  retting  against  the  cushion,  at  in- 
tervals reading,  with  a  sort  of  dreamy 
interest,  from  a  vellum-covered  volume 
which  she  took  from  her  pocket. 

A  discussion  arose  among  our  party  as 
to  the  beautiful  bereaved,  and  ene  of  my 
companions  who  had  vainly  been  endeav- 
ouring to  convince  me  that  more  refine- 
ment was  to  be  found  in  Germany  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  asked 
where  had  we  seen  so  elegant  a  creature. 
The  train  stopped.  The  lady,  after  lay- 
ing down  the  vellum-covered  volume  up- 


on the  seat  of  the  car,  alighted  with  her 
attendant  to  procure  refreshments.  It 
was  an  impertinence,  doubtless,  but  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  see 
what  occupied  the  tender  thoughts  of  the 
unknown.  It  was  the  NouvtUe  Heloisc. 
Sweet  sentimentalist,  and  did  the  black- 
bordered  handkerchief  wipe  away  tears 
that  flowed  from  the  fictitious  sorrows  of 
Julie? 

But  in  a  moment  the  lady  and  her  at- 
tendant returned,  and  the  train  was  off. 
Rousseau  was  laid  aside,  and  a  reticule 
with  ebony  clasps  was  produced,  from  the 
recesses  of  which,  whence  had  previously 
emerged  the  notes,  the  novel  and  the 
handkerchief— there  came,  ye  gods,  did 
not  our  eyes  deceive  us  ? — a  huge  Bolog- 
na sausage,  which  we  soon  perceived  to 
be  strongly  impregnated  with  garlic! 
Then  a  pearl-handled  pocket  knife  was 
found,  and  the  pretty  mourner  proceeded 
to  cut  into  small  pieces  the  substantial 
sausage  of  which  she  ate  with  a  good  ap- 
petite. Her  anomalous  companion  as- 
sisted, and  the  odour  of  garlic  quickly 
pervaded  the  apartment  of  the  car  to  the 
unspeakable  discomfort  of  us  all.  I  ask- 
ed my  friend  what  he  now  thought  of 
German  refinement,  but  he  begged  me 
not  mention  the  subject  again.  Pulling 
out  a  cigar  case,  my  other  fellow  travel- 
ler resolved  to  drown  the  pungent  flavour 
of  the  edible  in  tobacco-smoke  and  turn- 
ing to  the  lady,  he  said — 

"  Vou8  incommoderati-U,  Madame,  si  je 
Jumaisf" 

" Du  tout,  Monsieur,  je  wus  assure" 
she  replied,  in  so  sweet  a  voice  and  with 
so  gracious  a  smile,  that  after  all,  we  had 
to  admit  that  German  civility  had  the  best 
of  it. 

The  conversation  might  have  proceeded 
farther,  on  the  basis  of  common  stock  of 
French,  had  not  the  lady's  equivocal  at- 
tendant here  given  her  and  us  a  look  of 
unqualified'  disapprobation,  whereupon 
she  relapsed  into  the  distresses  of  the 
tender  Julie,  and  not  another  word,  intel- 
ligible to  us,  did  she  utter  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey. 

However,  the  sausage  had  driven  senti- 
ment out  of  the  window  and  we  were 
consoled.    But  I  leave  the  question  with 
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the  reader,  was  the  seedy  stranger  the 
husband  of  the  lady  ? 

Our  point  of  destination  after  leaving 
Augsburg  was  Lindau,  the  termination  of 
the  railway  to  Switzerland,  lying  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  places  is  about  130  miles, 
but  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  in  the 
construction  of  a  railway  through  so 
mountainous  a  region,  were  very  great, 
and  none  but  the  most  skilful  engineers 
oould  have  marked  out  the  line.  The 
obstacles,  however  perplexing  they  may 
have  been  to  the  projectors,  are  extremely 
picturesque  in  themselves.  Lofty  moun- 
tains, inclosing  narrow  patches  of  verdure, 
threaded  by  a  brawling  streamlet,  the  II- 
ler,  seemed  at  times  so  to  shut  in  the 
landscape  that  farther  progress  by  rail 
was  impossible,  but  by  describing  the  arc 
of  an  immense  circle,  we  were  brought 
into  the  range  of  another  vista,  which  fol- 
lowed up  again  opened  into  farther  defiles, 
and  so  for  hours  we  were  whirled  along 
our  devious  route,  always  in  the  dark 
shadow  of  a  precipice  or  lofty  acclivity, 
whose  outer  edge  fell  upon  the  opposite 
hillside.  Occasionally  the  valley  widen- 
ed, giving  us  cool  glimpses  of  the  snowy 
tops  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  very  far  away, 
or  the  long  slope  of  a  neighbouring 
mountain  stretched  before  us,  dappled 
with  sunshine  and  rich  with  cultivation 
to  the  summit.  And  from  all  the  hills, 
noisy,  clear,  cold  streams  of  water  came 
leaping  into  the  Iller,  in  riotous  cascades. 
Where  one  of  these  streams  passed  un- 
derneath the  railway,  the  greatest  precau- 
tion had  been  taken  to  guard  against  in- 
jury to  the  embankment,  from  the  swol- 
len torrents  of  Spring.  Solid  lines  of 
smooth  masonry  hud  in  cement  confined 
the  stream  within  certain  limits  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  up  the  ascent,  and  just 
at  the  point  of  its  passage  below  the 
track,  a  tunnel  of  the  most  permanent 
kind  afforded  means  of  egress  for  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  water  the  rills  usu- 
ally contain.  The  road  is,  therefore,  one 
of  great  interest,  both  for  the  constant 
succession  of  picturesque  objects  it  pre- 
sents, and  for  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
the  work  as  a  specimen  of  civil  engineer- 


ing. As  we  passed  over  it,  the  occasion 
was  given  us  of  seeing  what  subsequent 
tourists  could  not  see,  the  excitement  cre- 
ated among  the  hardy  but  simple  popula- 
tion of  these  sequestered  districts  by  the 
first  appearance  of  the  locomotive.  It  was 
the  first  day  that  the  trains  had  gone 
through  to  Lindau,  and  as  we  stopped  at 
the  stations  nearest  that  point,  we  saw 
the  drollest  possible  looking  people  col- 
lected together.  For  more  than  thirty 
miles  the  engine  was  a  novelty,  and  ike 
expression  of  mingled  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment depicted  upon  the  broad,  hon- 
est faces  that  surrounded  as  at  NeUen* 
brack,  at  Rdthenbaoh,  and  at  Niederstan- 
fen,  I  am  not  likely  soon  to  forget  the 
names  of  these  stations  would  have  es- 
caped my  memory,  but  for  having  made 
a  note  of  them,  but  there  was  no  need  of 
noting  down  the  honest,  gaping  wonder 
expressed  in  the  features  of  the  peasant* 
who  had  put  on  their  gayest  dresses  to 
take  a  look  at  der  DampfwagctK 

We  reached  Lindau  about  dusk,  just  as 
the  light  of  the  full-orbed  moon  was  play- 
ing with  the  last  lingering  glow  of  sunset 
upon  the  placid  surface  of  the  lake  of 
Constance.  After  some  contention  with 
an  obdurate  landlord  about  rooms,  we 
were  at  length  installed  in  the  Bayerischer 
Hof,  glad  to  find  rest  after  an  industrious 
week  of  sight-seeing.  The  next  morning 
broke  in  serene  beauty  upon  the  water 
spread  out  before  us — a  Sabbath  morning 
upon  which  all  nature  seemed  to  praise 
Ilim  who  had  disposed  material  objects  so 
harmoniously — transparent  lake  and  wood- 
ed shore  beyond,  and  yet  farther  off,  the 
high  mountains  in  their  places,  like  shi- 
ning altars  with  the  snowy  cloth  of  the 
sacrament  upon  them.  What  a  delicious 
repose  the  day  vouchsafed  us !  Wanting  in 
those  elements  of  grandeur  which  excite 
the  soul,  the  varied  landscape  was  simply 
and  tranquilly  beautiful,  and  as  the  even- 
ing wore  on  and  the  sun  went  behind 
those  lofty  peaks  upon  the  western  hori- 
zon and  tinged  them  with  gold,  it  was 
pleasant  to  think  that  far  over  the  welter- 
ing ocean  his  rays  were  shining  down 
upon  temples  in  another  land,  where 
prayers  were  going  up  for  our  welfare. 

I  confess  the  tranquillity  of  landau  so 
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consorted  with  my  own  desire  for  rest* 
that  I  was  tony  when  the  Sabbath  was 
oyer,  and  though  the  town  itself  is  an  un- 
interesting one.  with  nothing  in  it  to  see 
bat  an  old  Roman  fortification  which  can 
be  dispatched  in  two  minutes,  and  though 
the  Bavarian  Hotel  was  not  remarkably 
comfortable,  I  thought  I  could  have  re- 
mained there  in  inaction,  looking  out  upon 
the  lake  and  the  mountains,  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time.  But  with  Monday 
owe  an  absurd  little  steamboat,  which 
made  a  most  ridiculous  noise  right  under 
our  window,  and  fired  a  preposterous  gun 
thai  woke  grand  echoes  from  the  purple 
distance,  and  made  me  impatient  again 
for  the  wild  magnificence  of  Uri  and  Berne 
I  so  yearned  to  behold,  and  so  we  speedily 
got  aboard,  with  fifty  or  sixty  fellow  pas- 
sengers, including  the  mysterious  beauty 
in  black,  who  had  laid  aside  the  crape  ro- 
sette and  mounted  an  immense  straw  flat 
with  a  deep  black  ribbon,  and  seemed  as 
pensive  as  ever. 

The  steamboat  runs  about  sixty  miles 
opon  the  lake,  nearly  the  entire  extent  of 
this  sheet  of  water,  from  Lindau  to  Con* 
stance ;  there  shooting  under  a  low  bridge, 
the  smoke-stack  being  lowered  to  the  deck, 
it  enters  the  Rhine  and  follows  the  rapid 
current  of  the  river  to  Schaffhausen,  where 
rapids  render  farther  navigation  impossi- 
ble. We  arrived  at  Schaffhausen  at  4  P. 
*L,  and  after  a  wretched  dinner  at  the 
ibuam,  against  which  hotel  I  hereby 
warn  my  heirs,  executors,  administrators 
and  assigns,  took  a  private  carriage  for 
Zurich.  As  we  had  but  thirty  miles  to 
accomplish,  a  pleasant  evening  and  bril- 
liant moon,  we  thought  it  better  to  push- 
en  to  Zurich  where  good  accommodations 
could  be  obtained,  than  to  risk  the  doubt- 
mi  chances  of  lodgings  at  the  Fauoon. 

Three  miles  beyond  Schaffhausen  the 
road  passes  immediately  by  the  Falls  of 
the  Rhine,  which  have  a  great  European 
reputation  for  sublimity.  Murray  calls 
them  a  "hell  of  waters,"  and  speaks  of 
"the  stupendous  nature  of  the  cataract," 
from  which  we  were  prepared  to  see  some- 
thing quite  overwhelming.  The  shoot  is 
pretty,  nothing  more,  there  being  about 
at  much  water  as  at  Glens'  Falls  on  the 
Hudson  daring  the  summer  months,  though 
the  deration  is  not  so  great    To  one  who 


has  seen  Niagara  or  even  Montmorency 
or  Trenton,  the  Bheinfal  is  tame  enough. 

The  road  to  Zurich,  though  an  excellent 
one,  proved  exceedingly  hilly,  and  it  was 
not  until  long  after  midnight  that  we  en- 
tered the  quaint  town  and  rattled  through 
its  quiet  streetB,  upon  which  the  moon 
threw  a  light  so  bright  that  every  archi- 
tectural detail  of  the  houses  was  distinct- 
ly defined  and  every  queer  old  sign  clearly 
legible.  The  only  noise  that  could  be  heard 
was  the  rush  of  the  Limmat  under  its  an- 
cient bridges,  and  not  even  a  watchman's 
snore  mingled  with  the  murmur.  We  drove 
at  once  to  the  Hotel  Baur,  pronounoeditot*- 
er,  and  worthy  of  being  written  so  for  the 
shade  that  surrounds  it,  but  found  it  shut 
up  and  silent.  Ten  minutes'  banging  at 
the  entrance  brought  a  sleepy  porter  to 
the  door,  who  declared  that  the  house  was 
full  and  that  we  could  not  be  accommoda- 
ted. So  we  were  compelled  to  recross  the 
river  to  the  "  Crown,"  where  we  were  ad- 
mitted, but  experienced  such  unquiet 
slumbers  for  certain  entomological  reasons, 
that  we  were  disposed  to  modify  the  aphor- 
ism of  King  Henry  and  say,  "  Uneasy  lies 
the  head  within  the  Crown." 

The  next  morning  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  rooms  at  the  Baur.  Beau- 
tiful Baur,  on  the  verdant  margin  of  that 
crystal  lake,  shall  I  ever  forget  thy  grate- 
ful hospitalities  ?  Happy  the  man,  with  a 
good  digestion  and  an  easy  conscience,  who 
has  three  dayB  to  be  idle  in  thy  airy  apart- 
ments 1  What  patulous  fagians  spread 
their  tegminous  canopy  over  the  grass 
whereon  recubant  Tityrus  smoked  his  ci- 
gar, and  the  pleasant  alleys  leading  to  the 
water's  edge  down  which  Amaryllis  might 
be  seen  tripping  with  a  straw  hat  upon 
her  head.  Have  a  care,  ye  shining  little 
fishes  that  sport  over  those  yellow  sands, 
and  with  every  flirt  of  your  white  bodies 
send  up  a  gleam  through  that  marvellous- 
ly transparent  water ;  Amaryllis  is  dex- 
terous ;  she  will  have  you  on  her  hook  in 
a  minute,  the  cruel  creature,  as  she  has 
had  many  a  larger  gudgeon  before  you,  if 
you  are  not  extremely  cautious.  Come  up, 
if  you  please,  to  the  surface  and  look  at 
the  fair  object  as  she  bends  over  the  mar- 
gin and  her  reflected  image  rests  upon  the 
lake  like  a  water-lily,— but  don't  seek 
further  acquaintance  with  her,  and  pray 
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be  very  much  on  your  guard  as  she  drops 
you  a  line  I 

The  most  interesting  historical  remi- 
niscences of  Zurich  are  connected  with 
the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  which 
was  here  commenced  by  the  eloquent  and 
intrepid  Zwingle  in  1519.  The  house  is 
still  standing  where  he  passed  the  last 
six  years  of  his  life,  and  near  by  is 
the  Cathedral  which  resounded  with  his 
bold  denunciations  of  Rome.  Iu  the 
Town  Library  we  saw  his  Greek  Bible 
filled  with  his  marginal  notes,  where  may 
also  be  seen  an  interesting  collection  of 
MSS.  of  the  early  Reformers  and  some 
original  Letters  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Zurich  boasts  the  nativity  of  many 
other  great  men,  among  whom  the 
the  most  famous  in  modern  times  were 
Pestalozzi,  the  author  of  a  new  system  of 
instruction,  and  Lavater,  the  celebrated 
Physiognomist.  We  walked  by  the  spot 
where  this  amiable  man  received  his 
death-wound,  and  the  church  where  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  preach- 
ed. Lavater  was  shot  by  a  French  sol- 
dier in  September  1799,  in  mere  wanton 
and  cowardly  malice,  just  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Zurich  by  Massena.  This  gallant 
marshal  offered  a  high  reward  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  murderer,  but  Lavater,  who 
lingered  in  great  suffering  for  three 
weeks,  though  he  knew  the  person,  re- 
fused to  disclose  his  name,  with  a  mag- 
nanimous forgiveness  of  the  greatest  of 
injuries  more  than  human. 

There  is  a  fine  old  reading-room  at 
Zurich  belonging  to  the  Museum  Club,  to 
which  we  were  admitted  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Baur. 
There  is  not  to  be  found  in  Europe  a 
larger  collection  of  newspapers  than  are 
taken  here,  and  certainly  the  visitor  will 
see  no  where  such  a  number  of  respecta- 
ble looking  octogenarians.  These  vene- 
rable gentlemen  Bpend  their  evenings 
immersed  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  being, 
perhaps,  of  all  other  residents  of  the  Con- 
tinent, the  least  disturbed  by  the  commo- 
tions of  the  greater  powers,  and  finding 
a  pleasant  excitement  in  continuing 
mere  spectators  of  warlike  movements. 
Ben  Bowbells  in  the  play  tells  us  that  the 
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pageant  of  burying  alive  is  not  an 
uninteresting  affair  when  one  is  not  him- 
self in  the  funeral  palanquin,  and  so  the 
quiet,  white-headed  old  habitues  of  the 
Museum  Club  read  with  an  equally  dis- 
passionate and  safe  curiosity  the  dis- 
patches of  Lord  Raglan  and  St.  Anurad 
in  the  Times  and  Moniteur  and  of  Men- 
schikoff  in  the  Court  Gazette  of  St  Pe- 
tersburg. The  keeper  of  the  room,  upon 
admitting  us,  said  we  were  free  to  read  any 
of  the  journals  upon  condition  of  making 
no  noise,  and  so  still  was  the  apartment 
that  the  genius  of  silence  seemed  to  hare 
laid  all  the  visitors  under  a  spell.    Once 

a  half-suppressed  chuckle  from  R ,  as 

he  was  looking  over  the  last  number  of 
Punchy  brought  the  keeper  to  him  with  a 
"Taisez-vous,  Monsieur,  s'  il  vous  plait," 
after  which  we  all  became  mutely  occu- 
pied with  files  of  the  New  York  Herdi 
and  Journal  of  Commerce  and  remained 
absorbed  in  their  perusal  until  the  bow 
arrived  for  closing  the  room. 

At  Zurich  we  perfected  our  arrange- 
ments for  a  pedestrian,  equestrian,  don- 
key-an  and  vehicular  tour,  of  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland.    The  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  disembarrass  ourselves  of 
our  baggage  which  we  forwarded  by  the 
post  to  Geneva,  reserving  only  a  '.change 
of  outer  garments  and  a  supply  of  linen, 
which  we  would  conveniently  carry  in 
small   leathern    bags    slung    over   the 
shoulder.    The  next  step  was  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  guide,  and  as  this  is  an 
important  matter,  too  much  caution  can 
not  be  taken  by  the  traveller  to  get  a 
good  one.    The  guide   selected    by  us 
proved  at  last  unworthy  of  the  commen- 
dation bestowed  on  him  by  Murray,  bat 
as  he  was  exceedingly  competent  and 
served  us  faithfully  for  a  fortnight,  before 
railing  into  disgrace,  we  were  perhaps 
fortunate  on  the  whole.    As  the  type  of 
a  class,    presenting    many   remarkable 
traits  of  character,  our  guide  deserves  a 
somewhat  careful  portraiture  and  it  may 
as  well  be  given  in  this  place.     Bat  I 
want  every  qualification  requisite  for  the 
undertaking.    Had  I  an  accurate  sketch 
of  him,  by  Doyle,  and  could  I  bring  to 
the  task  of  characterization  the  minute- 
ness of  Dumas  and  the  felicity  of  Albert 
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Smith,  I  might  possibly  do  justice  to  the 
subject  But  stand  up,  Scherer,*  and  let 
me  attempt  to  place  you  before  the  read- 
er. 

He  is  a  heavy,  broad-shouldered  man 
of  about  fifty-five,  but  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood  and  walks  about  the  grounds  of 
the  Baur  with  an  active  step  that  denotes 
his  capacity  for  endurance.    He  has  a 
countenance  rather  stolid  in  repose,  but 
full  of  expression  when  he  converses,  and 
a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye  that  puts  you 
in  a  good  humor  with  him  directly.    His 
cheek  bones  are  high  and  his  complexion 
much  bronsed  by  exposure,  which,  with 
straight  black  hair  gives  him  something 
of  the  look  of  an  American  Indian.    But 
this  hair  is  worn  short — here  he  differs 
from  the  last  mentioned  individual.    He 
wears  a  slouched  black  hat  and  a  suit  of 
faded  brown,  but  his  whole  appearance  is 
neat  and  his  address  rather  prepossess- 
ing.  He  speaks  any  language  that  may 
be  desired  with  sufficient  propriety,  and 
changes  from  English  to  German  and 
from  German  to  French  with  a  frequency 
and  suddenness  that  he  seems  not  to  be 
aware  of  himself.     His  vernacular,  in 
which  he  speaks  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  is  a  kind  of  guttural  patois  the 
use  of  which  I  am  tempted  to  believe  is 
the  cause  of  the  goitre,  though  he  is  not 
at  all  cretinous.     He  is  sociable  in  dispo- 
sition and,  if  encouraged  to  talk,  will 
gratify  you   with  pleasant  little  anec- 
dote* of  Professor  Agassis   whom   he 
knows  very  well,  or,  if  need  be,  will  ex- 
pound the  true  theory  of  the  glaciers. 
His  range  of  personal  acquaintance  em- 
braces every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Switzerland,  besides  hundreds  of  foreign- 
er! whom  he  has  attended  in  their  visits 
to  the  Alps,  and  he  salutes  the  peas- 
antry everywhere  with  a  condescending 
how,  kissing  all  the  pretty  girls  he  meets, 
.in a  purely   Platonic  or  paternal  way. 
He  has  been  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc. 
He  knows  every  body  else  who  has  ac- 
complished that  feat  and  takes  a  sort  of 
malicious  satisfaction  in  exposing   the 


pretensions  of  all  such  as  falsely  claim  to 
have  reached  the  summit.  In  the  matter 
of  walking  he  seems  to  have  no  fatigue 
point;  he  will  jog  on  all  day,  keeping  up 
with  the  stride  of  the  first  horse  and  car- 
rying all  the  satchels  of  the  party  with- 
out a  murmur.  He  is  musical  and  sings 
a  good  song,  but  his  forte  is  the  Ram  des 
Vaches  which  he  will  troll  out  with  won- 
derful flexibility  of  voice.  He  is  very 
proud  of  Switzerland  and  considers  him- 
self, by  virtue  of  the  commendatory  no- 
tice of  him  in  Murray,  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  Though  leagued  in 
with  all  the  hotel  keepers  in  their  gene- 
ral system  of  pillage  upon  travellers,  he 
is  careful  of  you  against  the  illegal  exac- 
tions of  outsiders  and  defends  you  against 
the  vast  army  of  Swiss  beggars.  He 
knows  where  every  thing  can  be  had  best 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Swiss 
domain.  As  a  servant,  he  is  all  that  you 
could  sigh  for,  anticipating  every  want 
and  performing  the  duties  of  valet  with 
great  acceptance.  He  eats  little  and 
drinks — but  of  this  more  anon,  as  it  is 
connected  with  our  quarrels  and  separa- 
tion. In  short,  I  have  an  idea  that  should 
Switzerland  ever  adopt  a  Presidency, 
Scherer  will  run  for  the  office,  and  I 
would  bet  more  on  his  election  than  I 
would  on  that  of  any  candidate  now 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  next  four  years'  occupancy  of  the 
White  House. 

When  we  had  bargained  with  Scherer 
at  the  rate  of  eight  francs  a  day 
for  his  services  through  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  with  the  understanding  that, 
should  we  desire  it,  he  would  also  accom- 
pany us  to  Chamouni,  he  at  once  set 
about  making  sundry  purchases  of  the 
Zurich  shop-keepers,  of  gloves,  thick 
yarn  socks,  ponderous  shoes,  hob-nailed, 
and  convenient  flasks  to  contain  a  certain 
supply  of  brandy.  He  also  caused  us  to 
replenish  our  cigar  cases  with  the  doubt- 
ful Havanas  sold  at  the  Baur,  and 
having  secured  a  comfortable  and  roomy 
carriage  to  be  employed  in  accomplishing 
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the  first  day's  journey,  announced  to  us  gen  ist  in  gntem  studs,  w 

that  all  things  were  ready  and  that  on  the  start  at  five  hoars." 

the  morrow  we  might  leave.  And  so  at  5  o'clock  the  r 

"  H  taut  partir  demaiu,"  said  he,  in  his  after  a  good  breakfast,  we 

curious  mixture  of  languages,  "  der  wa-  Zurich  in  a  trot. 
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Now,  rouse  thee  up,  old  England, 

And  sharp  anew  thy  spear, 
And  clothe  thee  hi  that  anoient  rage 

That  made  the  nations  fear ; 
A  thousand  years  thy  banner 

Hath  o'ershadow'd  sea  and  shore, 
And  thy  sonl  hath  new  falter"  d 

Since  the  day  of  Aginoourtl 

For  a  Lion  spirit  in  thee, 

With  a  stern  and  simple  might, 
Born  of  purpose  frank,  and  wisdom 

Hade  thee  stronger  from  each  fight ; 
Thou  had'st  native  virtues  growing 

In  thy  soil,  that  led  thy  race 
To  performance,  through  a  Genius 

That  had  ever  foremost  place. 

But  thy  blood-red  cross  is  paling, 

And  the  sinews  of  thy  strength. 
Thy  calm  wisdom,  Genius,  failing, 

Bring  the  threat'ning  Fate,  at  length ; 
Thou  hast  shown,  by  fatal  error, 

That  thy  legs  are  made  of  clay ; 
And  thy  brass  of  front  and  forehead 

Will  not  keep  thee  from  decay  I 

And  but  vain,  the  simple  valour 

Of  thy  people  in  the  fight, 
Though  they  fling  themselves  on  dangers, 

With  the  wrestler's  fierce  delight; 
If  the  Genins  that  once  led  them, 

In  the  brave  old  days,  be  gone; 
The  Eye  that  went  before  them, 

And  the  Wing  that  bore  them  on  I 

Where  the  stem  old  Norman  virtues 
Of  thy  Sidneys,  Hampdens  now  ; 
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Where  the  Cromwells,  Blakes  and  Nelsons 
That  wreathed  laurels  round  thy  brow? 

Great  master-souls,  that  ever 
Shone  out  bright,  with  solar  buret, — 

With  a  might  to  meet  the  trial, 
When  the  danger  threatened  worst ! 

'Tis  in  these  thou  lack'st,  old  England  1 

Not  the  sinews  but  the  soul ; 
The  grand  Genius  still  for  guidance, 

The  grand  Wisdom  for  control  1 
s  But  the  Jackal  plays  the  Lion, 

Where  thy  ancient  statesmen  stood, 
And  thy  blood-ennobled  virtues, 

Have  been  changed  for  things  of  wood! 

Lo !  thy  monkeys  in  high  station 

Chatter  welcome  to  thy  fate ; 
Mock  with  feebleness  each  effort 

That  would  still  maintain  thy  state : 
Thy  brave  souls  receive  no  summons 

Such  as  saved  thee  still  of  yore ! 
Not  thy  nobles, — now  thy  commons, 

Can  alone  thy  sway  restore! 

Face  the  truth  in  season,  England ; — 

Let  thy  wisdom  seek  at  length, 
In  the  genius  of  iky  people, 

The  true  secret  of  thy  strength ; 
Purge  these  altars  of  the  Jackals, 

That  sit,  gibbering  thy  disgrace; 
And  to  competence  plebeian, 

Let  thy  puppet  peers  give  place ! 

What  to  thee  the  Gaul's  alliance, 

After  years  of  Waterloo? 
What  the  Russian's — world's  defiance, 

To  thyself,  had'st  thou  been  true ! 
Had' st  thou  kept  the  simple  England, 

Stern  of  virtue,  with  an  aim 
To  ennoble  manhood  only 

To  the  grand  rewards  of  Fame  1 

How  had  the  noble  Norman 

Of  the  days  of  brave  Queen  Bess, 
Loathed  alliance  with  that  foeman, 

Whom  thou  load'st  with  thy  caress! 
Thou  hast  pass'd,  in  briefest  season, 

With  a  wondrous  brass  of  face, 
From  the  speech  of  scorn  and  loathing, 

To  the  kiss  and  the  embrace ! 

'Tis  a  Judas-kiss  between  ye, 
Like  the  viper's,  to  be  fear'd ; 
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For  ye  loathe,  even  while  ye  drivel, 
Slavering  o'er  each  other's  beard  1 

False  and  hollow  each  profession. 
Each  with  purpose  that  betrays, 

And  the  kiss  is  but  the  prelude 
To  the  treachery  that  slays  1 

Think' st  thou,  as  France  beholds  thee. 

Struck  down  in  single  fight — 
All  thy  feebleness  made  patent — 

India's  treasure  full  in  light; 
That  her  keen  and  fierce  ambition, 

Rival  she  for  away  and  fame  ; 
Yearning,  with  revenge  impatient, 

For  a  long  aocount  of  shame ; 

Think'st  thou,  thy  kiss  will  blind  her 

To  the  bait  thy  weakness  shows  T 
Hollow  truce  and  treaty  bind  her, 

When  her  blows  were  fatal  blows  t 
That  thy  gloaing,  honied  phrases, 

Will  prove  soothing,  salving  things, 
For  the  race  and  man,  so  lately 

Goaded  by  thy  sneers  and  stings. 

Believe  it  not  I    The  hour 

Sating  hates  of  thousand  years. 
Nigh  approaching,  brings  the  power 

That  may  well  alarm  thy  fear*. 
Golden  spoils,  as  well  as  passions, 

Urge  the  speedy  foe's  advance, 
And  thy  Indian  empire  opens 

To  the  Russian  and  to  France  I 

Not  for  thee,  the  false  alliance, 

Frail  as  false,  with  Turk  or  Gaul ; 
One  alone,  of  all  the  nations, 

Still  had  sucoor'd  thee  from  fall ! 
To  thy  genius  kindred, — springing 

From  thy  loins, — the  sister  race, 
Here,  in  Apalachian  forests. 

Still  had  kept  thee  from  disgrace  ! 

In  the  old  world  thine, — and  ours, 

Stretching,  conquering  all  the  new, 
'Gainst  the  world,  in  arms  united, 

We  had  proved  each  mission  true: 
Earnest  pressing,  still  securing 

With  each  sunset,  what  the  day 
Yielded  still  of  Golden  Umpire 

To  our  natural  arms  and  swayl 

For  we  loved  thy  glories,  England, 
Felt  thy  genius — felt  it  ours ; 
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Shared  thy  fame— thy  Norman  spirit, 

All  its  purposes  and  powers ! 
Loved  the  mother  land  that  bore  us, 

And,  with  instincts,  true  far 
Than  the  teachings  of  the  schoolmen, 

Followed  still  our  natal  star : 

But  thou  did'st  not  suffer,  England, 

That  our  love  should  share  thy  fate ; 
And,  as  resolute  on  ruin, 

For  our  fondness  gave  us  Hate ! 
Still  pursued,  with  vexing  quarrel, 

Still  assailed,  with  cruel  blows, 
Forcing  still  a  kindred  people, 

'Gainst  their  nature  to  be  foes  1 

Could'st  thou  rob,  or  wrong,  or  trample, 

Could' st  thou  mock,  or  flout,  or  shame, 
Thrust  thy  spear  against  our  weakness, 

Spoil  our  lands  or  taint  our  name; 
Rampant,  with  imperious  passion, 

We  behold  thee,  still  elate, 
Fiercely  hostile  foully  working, 

Glad  to  do  the  work  of  Hate  t 

Yet,  remembrance  of  thy  glory, 

What  is  noble  in  thee  still, 
Makes  us  weep  to  see  thee  failing, 

Overborne  in  strength  and  will. 
Though  we  know  that,  in  alliance 

With  our  foes,  thy  hostile  aim, 
Means  us  malice,  still  would  cripple, 

Seeks  to  conquer,  flout  and  shame ! 

Yet  thy  blood  is  in  our  bosoms, 

Kindred  genius,  aims  and  powers ; 
And  no  policy  can  stifle 

Pleas  of  nature,  such  as  ours! 
Th  >ugh  we  know  that  in  thy  triumph, 

Grows  thy  insolence  and  might, 
Sworn  to  bring  us  future  dangers, 

And  one  last  and  fearful  fight ! 

Yet  we  would  not  see  thee  quailing 

From  thy  ancient  pride  of  place ; 
Would  not  see  the  Red  Cross  trailing, 

LUy  dusted,  in  disgrace ! 
Rouse  thee  to  thy  Norman  birthright, 

Braving  Europe's  odds  and  powers ; 
And  if  foreign  arm  must  save  thee, 

Be  it  kindred — be  it  ours  1 

Backwoods. 
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THE  COUNTRY  IN  I960,  OR  THE  CONSERVATISM  OF  SLAVERY. 


The  London  Times,  in  some  strictures 
upon  the  last  annual  message  of  the  Pre- 
sident, who,  in  that  document,  considered 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  a  practical  way, 
proposes  the  following  as  a  question, 
suitable  for  the  consideration  of  states- 
men in  this  country, — 'what  will  be  the 
condition  of  the  slavery  question  in  the 
year  1950  V  In  any  speculations  upon  the 
future  of  slavery,  are  necessarily  involved 
inquries  into  the  future  fate  of  all  the  in- 
stitutions, which  now  quicken  this  coun- 
try with  a  life  distinct  from  that  of  other 
nations.  In  this  essay  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  find  an  answer  to  the  question, 
which  shall  cover  the  ground  in  all  its 
parts,  but  present  some  considerations  to 
show  that  the  institution  of  African 
slavery,  so  far  from  being  fatal  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  this 
republic,  is  highly  favorable  to  those  con- 
ditions in  which  they  are  most  apt  to 
flourish. 

In  a  political  survey  of  our  country  at 
this  day,  the  most  careless  and  superficial 
observer  must  be  at  once  struck  with  the 
sectional  antagonism,  whioh  the  agitation 
of  questions  involving  slavery,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  has  introduced.  Each 
succeeding  year  appears  but  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  old  political  parties,  at  one  time  ap- 
parently so  full  of  vitality,  have  even 
been  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  all  ab- 
sorbing issue,  whose  ultimate  result  no 
one  may  predict. 

The  confident  hope  entertained  by 
many,  that  the  agencies  of  steam 
and  the  railway  would  so  knit  together 
the  Union  in  commercial  interest,  as  to 
render  all  chance  of  separation  an  impos- 
sibility, appears  to  be  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, if  we  are  to  judge  from  actu- 
al experience.  Indeed  the  railway,  and 
its  winged  sister,  the  telegraph,  p&- 
UHcdUy  considered,  seem  to  have  been  in- 
strumental only  in  bringing  the  opposing 
views  of  the  sections  into  more  concentra- 
ted action,  and  in  spreading  more  widely 
than  ever  the  subjects  and  methods  of 
of  .agitation.    Thus  has  it  happened,  that 


what,  in  the  earlier  dayB  of  the  Republic, 
was  branded  as  a  heresy  to  be  crushed  at 
its  inception  in  the  mind,  has  become  an 
ordinary  subject  of  public  discussion  and 
private  reflection. 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  does  not 
include  a  consideration  of  the  exciting 
topics,  that   now  disturb   the  harmony 
of  the  sections.    We  will  regard  these 
wounds  as  healed,  and  suppose  that  the 
sway  of  common  sense  and  vital  interest 
will  cause  the  men  of  the  North  to  cease 
their   frantic    clamor,    ere    they  drive 
from  their  embrace  the  noblest  product- 
ive region  on  the  nice  of  the  globe,  whose 
articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  not  only 
supply  their  own  demands,  but  famish 
them  with  the  material  for  a  commerce 
that  bids  fair  to  distance  all  rivalahip,— 
and  in  whose  prodigal  lap  they  find  a  free 
and  profitable  receptacle  for  all  their  in- 
dustrial products.    We  will  also  suppose 
that  the  South,  still  cherishing  the  memo- 
ry of  a  heroic  struggle  in  a  common  cause, 
and  clinging  to  the  fond  ,hopes  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  republic,  for  a  glorious 
and  united  future, — influenced  too  by  tint 
via  inertia  and  natural  dread  of  revol* 
tions  that  especially  affect  an  agricultural 
people,— will  continue  to  approach  her 
difficulties  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  that 
may  calm   the   troubled    waters.    But, 
granting  all  this,  we  believe  that  separate 
destinies  ultimately  await  the  North  and 
the  South  as  a  logical  consequence  of  the 
opposite  tendencies  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical influences  that  affect  them.    The 
North,    we    conceive,    must   gradually 
wander  from  the  path  of  true  republican- 
ism, while  the  South  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  institution  of  slavery,  will 
continue  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment.   We  do  not  pretend  positively  to 
assert  that  the  year  1950  will  find  this  re- 
sult accomplished,  but  we  are  confident, 
that  at  that  era,  there  will  no  longer  be 
room  to  doubt  concerning  its  ultimate  ne- 
cessity.   It  is  true,  that  the  actual  events 
of  history  do  not  always  follow  with  logi- 
cal precision  general  causes,  whioh  are 
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the  only  ones  we  oan  assign  in  rapport  of 
oar  views.  Special  influences,  not  to  be 
foretold,  retard,  disturb  and  modify  what 
teems  to  be  the  natural  coarse  of  events. 
There  appear  to  have  arisen,  however, 
in  modern  times  influences  affecting  the 
fate  of  nations,  which  allow  of  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  in  speculating  upon 
their  final  results.  The  elements  of  capi- 
tal, commerce  and  population  form  ingre- 
dients in  the  structure  of  society  at  the 
present  day,  which  admit  of  approximate 
measurement  at  least,  and,  which,  aided 
by  the  lamp  of  historical  experience,  may 
guide  our  feet  oyer  the  doubtful  ground 
of  political  conjecture. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  com- 
mercial importance  which  the  North 
seems  destined  to  attain,  if  favored  by  a 
continuance  of  the  Union.  In  a  com mir- 
gial  point  of  view,  the  South  may  be  con- 
sidered as  her  province,  with  a  relation- 
ship similar  to  that  borne  by  the  colonies' 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  mother  state. 
Her  profits  and  her  trade  swell,  as  the 
South  increases  her  supplies  of  produce 
to  the  demands  of  the  world,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  tax  on  her  capital  and  manu- 
factures for  public  purposes  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  same  cause-  Her  energy 
tod  her  enterprise,  exerted  under  such 
favorable  auspices,  have  already  whitened 
every  sea  with  her  canvass,  and  annually 
pour  into  her  bosom  the  tribute  of  the 
nations  to  augment  her  growing  capital. 
When  we  consider  that  this  has  been 
effected  amid  the  discouragements  inci- 
dent to  youthful  undertakings,  we  may, 
even  now,  safely  award  her  maturer  age 
the  palm  of  victory  in  the  contest  for 
maritime  supremacy. 

The  manufacturing  interest  of  the 
North  seems  destined  to  assume  a  no  less 
commanding  position.  Already  in  her 
thousand  towns  and  villages  are  heard  the 
never  ending  din  of  the  loom,  the  labori- 
ous groans  of  the  forge,  and  the  shrill 
shrieks,  which  proclaim  that  the  Cyclo- 
pean powers  of  steam  are  being  spurred 
to  their  tasks  of  mechanical  toil.  Already 
the  results  of  this  various  industry  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  those  of  older  na- 
tions in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Abler 
pens  than  ours  have  demonstrated  how 


this  success  is  the  offspring  of  the  Union, 
to  whose  continuance,  it  can  alone  look 
for  a  lengthened  existence.  The  command 
of  capital  arising  from  Southern  exports ; 
the  use  of  raw  material,  obtained  at  the 
South  without  restriction ;  the  unfettered 
market  offered  thereto  the  industrial  pro- 
ducts of  the  North ,»  and  the  light  load 
of  federal  taxation  she  bears,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  connexion  with  so  great 
a  producing  and  consuming  region ; — all 
aid  in  increasing  that  command  of  means 
which  has  already  enabled  her  to  spurn 
a  secondary  position  in  the  manufactur- 
ing world.  In  the  contest  she  wages  with 
the  labor  and  capital  of  the  old  world,  It 
must  be  conceded  she  also  derives  much 
assistance  from  the  wonderful  inventive 
genius,  and  the  alert  energy  of  an  active 
and  intelligent  people.  Fostered  by  a 
continuance  of  these  favorable  circum- 
stances, with  the  labor  and  capital  of  Eu- 
rope steadily  flowing  in  to  assist  the  final 
result,  who  can  doubt,  that  posterity  will 
there  witness  a  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing prosperity,  as  yet  unrivalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ?  Already  the  homes 
of  the  lords  of  the  loom,  and  merohant 
princes  of  this  country,  display  an  ex* 
travagance  of  luxury  and  splendor,  that 
strikes  the  foreign  visitor, — familiar  with 
princely  state,  with  astonishment.  We 
may  then  safely  prediot  that  not  Tyre  or 
Carthage  in  ancient  times,  Venice  or  Qe- 
noe  of  the  middle  era,  or  London  and 
Manchester  of  the  modern  world,  ever  in 
their  palmiest  dayB  presented  as  brilliant 
a  spectacle  of  wealth  and  population,  as 
the  world  of  the  future  will  behold  in  the 
cities  of  this  country.  But  here  the 
question  naturally  arises,  how  will  this 
external  prosperity  effect  the  social  con- 
dition,— the  political  fortunes  of  the 
North  ?  It  is  precisely  this  consideration, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  actual  state 
and  tendency  of  Northern  society,  that 
has  made  us  venture  upon  the  prophecy, 
with  which  we  commenced.  This  bound- 
less heaping  up  of  wealth  must  have  a 
double  effect.  It  is  like  the  sun,  which 
in  tropio  regions,  on  the  one  hand,  covers 
the  face  of  nature  with  a  luxuriant  ves- 
ture of  vegetable  beauty,  and  dresses 
land  and  sea  in  dazzling  colors, — and 
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on  the  other,  calls  forth  the  tem- 
pestuous hurricane  to  destroy  her  own 
creations  of  beauty.  Already  ominous 
clouds  float  upon  the  horizon  of  Northern 
society. 

If  we  would  seek  for  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  other  nations,  with  which  to 
aid  us  in  drawing  conclusions  upon  the 
probable  future  of  a  great  commercial  and 
manufacturing  community  like  the  North, 
the  case  of  England  might  perhaps  seem 
to  be  the  most  apposite.  But  there  are 
essential  elements  in  the  political  compo- 
sition of  that  country,  which  will  not 
allow  of  a  close  comparison.  Its  landed 
system-overgrown  with  abuses  as  it  is, 
and  obnoxious  and  oppressive  as  many  of 
its  features  are — has  built  up  a  powerful 
aristocracy  of  the  soil,  favorable  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  freest  institutions  of 
the  old  world,  which  will  long  continue 
to  cast  the  balance  in  its  favor  against  in- 
creasing capital,  and  prevent  the  country 
from  succumbing  to  the  despotic  tenden- 
cies of  the  money  power.  France,  we  con- 
ceive, with  many  differences,  presents  a 
better  parallel ;  for  in  it,  as  in  the  North, 
we  look  in  vain  for  conservative  influences. 
The  great  contest  waged  between  labor 
and  capital,  has  been  called  the  chief 
sore  of  modern  society.  A  recent  wri- 
ter has  presented  many  reasons  why 
the  servitude  of  the  laborer  will  be 
the  probable  issue  of  this  conflict, 
and  why  therefore  Free  Society*  ought 
to  be  considered  a  failure.  Leaving  out 
of  the  question  however,  the  effects  that 
may  be  produced  upon  the  personal  con- 
dition of  the  inferior  classes  by  the  natu- 
ral operations  of  an  accumulating  and 
centralized  money  power,  it  seems  to  us 
that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the 
injury  inflicted  thereby,  upon  all  theinstitu- 
tions  of  real  freedom.  The  first  instincts  of 
any  rising  influence  in  society  are  self-pre- 
servation and  self-aggrandizement,  and  to 
these  vital  considerations  it  will  sacrifice 
all  opposing  interests  which  can  be  made 
to  submit,  however  much  the  sanctity  of 
of  time-honored  political  maxims  may 
be  violated  thereby.    What  reason  have 


we  to  hope  that  the  destructive  tendencies 
of  the  principle  we  are  considering,  can 
be  successfully  opposed  and  counteracted 
at  the  North  ?  Amid  the  present  supera- 
bundance of  employment  for  industry,  in- 
deed, growing  out  of  the  requirements  of 
a  youthful  and  vigorous  country,  and  the 
dispersion  of  labor  invited  by  so  vast  and 
fertile  a  public  domain,  the  interests  of 
labor  and  capital  are  still  in  harmony. 
The  lime  will  assuredly  arrive  however, 
when  they  must  assume  more  and  more 
antagonistic  positions.  When  population 
shall  have  become  dense,  and  the  walks  of 
life  thickly  thronged  with  anxious  com- 
petitors for  the  means  of  sustenance, 
yielding  up  their  independence  and  aspi- 
rations to  the  iron  rule  of  necessity,  and 
stretching  forth  the  imploring  arm  to  the 
employer,  for  the  privilege  of  that  service 
which  they  now  consider  as  a  favor  be- 
stowed on  their  part,  then  must  the  po«*r 
of  capital  plainly  grow,  and  be  regarded 
with  no  friendly  eye  by  its  servants  and 
dependents. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  a  country 
exclusively  controlled  by  the  influence  of 
capital  is  far  from  being  a  refreshing  one. 
In  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view  the 
disastrous  effects  are  visible  in  the  de- 
struction of  all  lofty  and  unselfish  ambi- 
tion among  public  men,  and  an  utter  want 
of  general  appreciation  of  motives  and 
qualities  that  have  their  foundation  in 
the  natural  dignity  and  moral  excellence 
of  man,  and  not  merely  in  the  prevailing 
worship  bestowed  on  external  wealth  and 
adventitious  circumstances.  There  nec- 
essarily arises  an  aristocracy  of  the  Mo- 
ney Bag — to  use  an  expression  of  Car- 
lyle — whose  claims  to  engross  all  social 
and  political  pre-eminence,  rest  upon  the 
least  exalted  of  all  bases — that  of  afflu- 
ence acquired  by  mere  shrewdness,  gene- 
rally so  fleeting  in  its  nature,  that  the  in- 
tellectual benefits  which  it*  application 
might  afford,  if  it  were  hereditarily  trans- 
mitted, are  lost  by  its  continual  passage 
into  new  hands.  For  while  as  a  whole,  the 
class  always  remains,  with  its  leaning  to 
centralized  and  arbitrary  authority,  ere*- 
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ted  both  by  necessity  of  situation  and  by 
choice,  the  ardor  of  speculation  and  the 
boundless  luxury  universally  prevailing 
among  its  members,  render  it  comparative- 
ly rare,  that  the  millionaire  of  to-day  can 
leave  to  his  posterity,  sufficient  means  to 
command  the  leisure  requisite  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  mental  and  mor.  1  accom- 
plishments, which  would  serve  to  orna- 
ment his  class  in  society. 

It  is  probable  that  this  social  inequality 
will  have  appeared  long  before  the  mon- 
eyed interest  will  arrogate  any  political 
power  to  itself.    Foreign  observers,  in- 
deed, writing  upon  the  manners  of  the 
country,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  North, 
even  now  declare  that  in  most  striking 
contrast  with  its  professions  of  equality 
of  conditions,  is  the  actual  spirit  that  an- 
imates society:  that,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
no  country  is  the  disposition  to  draw  lines 
of  social  distinction  more  universal.    The 
natural  tendency  to    social    inequality, 
where  riches  are  thus  influential,  is  great- 
ly strengthened  in  the  case  of  this  coun- 
try, by  the  strong  disposition  for  grada- 
tions in  society  displayed  by  all  nations  of 
the  Teutonic  stock,  and  especially  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  branch  of  that  stock.    The 
race  which  originated  all  the  complicated 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  feudal  es- 
tates, is  still  at  heart  animated  by  its 
original  impulses.    As  a  proof  of  this  po- 
sition, may  be  offered  the  boundless  field 
opened  to  satire  and  sarcasm  in  the  pro- 
pensities of  the  individuals  of  this  race  to 
''tuft-hunting" and  "flunkeyism,"  which 
are  only  the  salient  exaggerations  of  those 

impulses. 

We  see  then,  that  however  deplorable 
such  a  consummation  may  be,  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events,  capital  must  as- 
sume a  more  and  more  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  state  at  the  North ;  increase  of 
population  only  confirming  it  in  that  po- 
sition. But  we  cannot  imagine  that  this 
will  occur  without  great  discontent  on  the 
side  of  the  laborer.  The  rise  of  the  hour- 
gcoU  aristocracy,  will  call  into  being  its 
opposite  pole,  the  class  of  the  ouvrier, 
"  subject  to  all  the  errors  and  vices  of  the 
mob/'  Abstract  reasoning  may  point  out 
to  the  numbers  of  this  class,  that  their 
own  prosperity  depends  upon  that  of  the 


capitalist,  that  their  own  share  of  wealth 
must  be  proportionate  to  the  sum  of  ag- 
gregate profits,  dependent  in  turn  upon  the 
constant  activity  of  every  branch  of  indus- 
tr  ywhich  their  own  factious  opposition  can 
only  retard  and  destroy,  but  the  impulses 
occasioned  by  want,  passion,  prejudice 
and  envy  will  ever  render  them  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  dominant  power,  and 
will  cause  them  to  hope,  that  by  plunging 
society  into  agitation  and  revolution,  they 
may  be  able  to  effect  their  own  salvation. 
The  mottoes  of  sans  eutottism  and  the  po- 
litical philosophy  of  the  proletairet  will 
then  threaten  the  social  fabric  of  the 
North,  as  they  have  already  done  that  of 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  euch 
stability  and  threatened  change  are  ruin- 
ous to  capital,  and  it  will  be  her  most 
strenuous  endeavor  to  prevent  all  chance 
of  their  arising.  Who,  therefore,  can 
doubt,  that  with  all  the  immense  advan- 
tages she  possesses  over  her  violent,  but 
capricious  and  disorganized  opponents, 
she  will  be  both  desirous  and  able  to  de- 
liver the  ship  of  state  to  the  guidance  of 
some  strong-handed  and  centralized  pow- 
er, as  the  only  means  to  save  it  from  be- 
ing borne  to  destruction  upon  the  rocks 
of  anarchy  ? 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  a 
government  of  this  nature,  (although  it 
may  have  a  strong  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion,) necessarily  involves  a  destruction  of 
the  principle  of  political  equality,  or  that 
the  inferior  class  would  oppose  its  forma- 
tion. Be  Tocqueville  says,  "the  more  I 
advanced  in  the  study  of  American  soci- 
ety, the  more  1  perceived  equality  of  con- 
ditions to  be  the  fundamental  fact  from 
which  all  others  seem  to  be  derived," 
and  it  may  happen  that  this  principle  will 
be  longest  cherished  and  adhered  to ;  for 
while  the  preservation  of  all  the  free  forms 
of  governments,  with  their  many  safe- 
guards and  reacting  checks,  requires  the 
exercise  of  much  political  foresight  and 
the  higher  reason,  that  of  equality  of 
conditions — but  a  single  branch  of  those 
forms,  although  an  invaluable  one — ap- 
peals, to  the  every  day  sentiments,  habits 
and  practices  of  every  individual.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  principle,  however,  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  growth  of  despo- 
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tism,  as  has  been  demonstrated  elsewhere 
by  the  author  just  quoted.  History  also 
justifies  these  conclusions.  In  ancient 
Borne,  Augustus  Caesar  gathered  the  reins 
of  government  in  his  single  hand  and 
kept  them  there  with  constantly  increas- 
ing firmness,  at  the  same  time  that  he  de- 
luded the  mass  of  the  people,  whose  idol 
he  was,  with  the  empty  forms  of  republi- 
canism and  the  show  of  election  to  office. 
The  present  day,  presents  to  our  aston- 
ished gase,  as  stupendous  a  "sham"  rear- 
ed upon  the  same  feigned  basis.  Napo- 
leon III.  wields  his  autocratic  power  in 
the  name  and  by  the  free  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple, one  of  whose  rallying  cries  and  dear- 
est privileges  was  this  same  Equality. 
That  the  passion  for  looking  up  to  gov- 
ernment to  provide  and  decide  in  mat- 
ters which  true  policy  would  leave  to 
the  sentiment  of  individualism,  is  al- 
ready strong  at  the  North  is  evidenc- 
ed by  the  fact  that  education  has  become 
a  State  concern,  that  government  invades 
the  unity  of  the  family  by  creating  a  di- 
versity of  interests  between  its  heads,  and 
that  federal  legislation  is  beset  by  myriads 
of  applications  from  that  section,  for  the 
assistance  of  its  funds  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  individual  means  in  the  con- 
struction of  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. 

Society  will  indeed  be  fortunate  if  it 
glides  into  the  state  of  security  purchas- 
ed by  the  surrender  of  its  liberties  to  a 
strong  government,  without  a  disruption 
and  upheaval  of  its  lowest  foundations. 
"  If  the  gods  of  this  lower  world  will  sit 
on  their  glittering  thrones,  indolent  as  Ep- 
icurus' gods,  with  the  living  Chaos  of  Igno- 
rance and  Hunger  weltering  uncared  for 
at  their  feet,"  that  Chaos  may  finally  seize 
the  dominion  in  his  own  grasp,  and  hurl 
order  from  its  throne, 


and  his  dark  pavilion  spread 


Wide  on  the  wasteful  deep. 

The  increasing  spread  of  lawless  theo- 
ries, and  the  constant  rise  of  the  dange- 
rous vagaries  of  the  mind  and  passions, 


denominated  "isms/'  whose  apt  proto- 
types maybe  found  in  Milton's  yelling 
hounds  of  hell,  that  kennel  in  the  womb 
of  Sin — are  alarming  evidences  that  the 
ground  is  thick  sown  with  the  seeds  of 
anarchy,  and  is  ready  to  produce  a  plen- 
tiful harvest  of  confusion,  whenever  cir- 
cumstances shall  favor  their  growth, 
which  will  assuredly  be  the  case  as  socie- 
ty continues  to  develop  the  hostility  of  its 
internal  interests.  In  order  to  crash 
these  reptiles  even  good  and  patriots 
men  will  be  compelled  to  advocate  a  re- 
source to  a  government  armed  wjth  strong 
powers. 

The  idea  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
politics  of  a  society  such  as  we  have  been 
describing  is,  that  might  makes  right; 
"in  other  words,  that  a  majority  of  mere 
members  has  a  natural,  indefeasible,  and 
absolute  right  to  govern  the  minority. 
The  theory  acknowledges  what  is  called 
the  right  of  revolution  in  extreme  cases ; 
but  that  right  can  only  be  established  and 
legitimated  by  the  success  which  proves 
the  minority  to  be  the  strongest  party; 
and  thus  converts  them  into  a  majority, 
which  brings  us  back  to  the  starting  place 
that  might  makes  right."* 

If  we  look  for  any  influences  at  the 
North  to  check  or  overpower  the  tenden* 
dency  to  despotism,  we  will  find  but  little 
to  encourage  the  hope  of  such  an  achieve- 
ment being  possible.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  some  influences  at  work  from  which 
much  is  confidently  expected  by  many  in 
this  direction.  Thus  the  spread  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  system  of  Common 
Schools  are  regarded  by  some  as  the  cer- 
tain safeguards  of  freedom.  While  it  ig 
unquestionably  certain  that  a  thorough 
Education,  if  by  that  term  is  meant  the 
educing  of  all  the  faculties,  moral  as  well 
as  mental, — is  most  potent  for  good,  it  i* 
doubtful  if  much  benefit  can  be  expected 
from  that  form  of  it,  which  is' usually  ob- 
tained at  Common  Schools  These  must 
necessarily  confine  their  efforts  for  the 
most  part  to  the  preparation  of  their  pu- 
pils for  those  pursuits  in  life,  by  which 
they  expect  to  gain  pecuniary  competence 


*  See  Gamete's  u  South  and  the  Union." 
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and  physical  maintenance,  and  not  to  the 
formation  of  each  moral  sentiments  and 
political  views  as  would  make  them  capa- 
ble and  zealous  of  combatting  in  their  in- 
fancy the  evils  that  threaten  the  State. 
The  elevc*  of  the  Common  School  may  in- 
deed be  able  to  read  understandingly  the 
lighter  literature  of  the  day,  but  their  po* 
lineal  gospels  will  most  probably  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  public  newspapers, 
and  they  will  be  quite  as  apt  to  be  misled 
is  to  be  led  right  by  these  interested 
guides.  Both  they  themselves  and  their 
mentors,  the  newspapers,  might  be  suffi- 
ciently quick  to  perceive  and  strike  down 
an  open  foe,  but  will  most  probably  be 
entirely  indifferent  to,  or  even  unoon- 
acioos  of  the  growth  of  the  influences  we 
have  been  describing,  which  work  indi- 
rectly and  secretly,  and  through  long 
spaces  of  time.  The  condition  of  Prussia, 
whose  public  school  plan,  is  the  model 
after  which  the  best  in  our  country  are 
formed,  affords  a  convincing  proof  that 
general  education  may  exist  in  a  country, 
combined  with  the  most  lethargic  and 
complete  submission  to  despotic  power  on 
the  part  of  the  people. 

It  might  also  be  supposed  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Christian  religion,  so  pure 
in  all  its  precepts  and  tendencies,  and 
which  inculcates  indifference  to  earthly 
pleasures  and  acquisitions,  would  prove 
powerfully  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of 
trade,  and  the  accumulation  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  capital.    The  actual  facts 
however  do  not  support  this  presumption. 
Thus  in  Great   Britain   and   America, 
which  are  confessedly  the  countries  in 
which  Christianity  has  the  most  active 
and  extensive  influence  upon  all  grades  of 
society,  we  also  find  commerce  and  manu- 
factures flourishing  with  the  utmost  vig- 
or ;  and  the  classes  engaged  in  their  pur- 
suits are  those  likewise  in  which  religion 
has  probably  its  most  zealous  followers. 
We  will  not  here  attempt  to  explain  the 


causes  of  this  apparent  anomaly,  but 
only  allude,  in  passing,  to  an  effect  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  wayB  of 
Providence  in  permitting  its  existence. 
It  is,  that  while  Christianity,  or  rather 
the  modern  point  of  view  in  regard  to  it, 
seems  not  to  prevent  the  universal  devo- 
tion to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  it  has  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  its  final  disposi- 
tion. Consequently  no  age  has  beheld 
more  munificent  provision  for  the  spread 
of  religion,  the  alleviation  of  distress  and 
want,  and  the  encouragement  of  science 
and  letters ;  and  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jects, is  doubtless  the  reason  why  the 
trading  spirit  has  been  allowed  to  become 
so  general  a  motive  of  action. 

We  have  heretofore  ascribed  to  Great 
Britain  a  lengthened  immunity  from  that 
unrestrained  form  of  government  which 
is  produced  by  the  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  monetary  interest, 
on  account  of  the  conservative  influence 
of  its  landed  interest  The  question  may 
present  itself,  whether  we  may  not  find 
something  analogous  in  the  constitution 
of  society  in  our  Northern  States.  The 
consideration,  however,  of  the  actual  facts 
in  reference  to  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion, together  with  the  tastes  and  procli- 
vities of  Northern  Society  with  respect  to 
rural  pursuits,  enforces  not  only  a  nega- 
tive answer  to  such  a  question ,  but  pro- 
duces the  conviction,  that  even  were 
there  no  such  power  as  capital  to  threat- 
en its  republicanism,  the  latter  still 
must  suffer  deterioration  from  the  effects 
of  the  above  causes,  considered  of  them- 
selves alone.  If  we  examine  the  move- 
ment of  Northern  population,  we  will  find 
that  while  there  is  a  constant  current  set- 
ting towards  the  towns  and  cities — the 
manufacturing  centres  and  commercial 
emporiums, — there  is  no  counter  stream 
in  die  opposite  direction.*  In  the  early 
settlement  of  New  England  we  already 
perceive  this  tendency,  for  the  first  prin- 


•As  the  writer  in  his  remarks  upon  the  various  phases  of  Northern  Society  makes  assertions, 
for  which,  perhaps,  be  may  not  seem  to  adduce  sufficient  authority ;  he  deems  it  proper  to  state 
that  be  himself  is  a  native  of  a  Northern  state  (Pennsylvania),  and  resided  there  long  enough 
to  perceive  the  facts,  which  are  the  basis  of  subsequent  reflections.  The  census  returns,  how 
ever,  numerically  show  the  truth  of  the  general  statements  here  made,  and  the  works  of  William 
Chambers,  Miss  Murray,  see-,  upon  this  country,  contain  numerous  psssages  upon  the  anti-rural 
propensities  here  alluded  to. 
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ciple  was  the  utmost  possible  congrega- 
tion into  towns  and  a  comparative  neg- 
lect of  the  rural  districts,  which  soon  as- 
sumed a  secondary  position  in  social  sig- 
nificancy  and  influence.  At  the  present 
day  we  may  observe  evidences  of  the 
same  transmitted  tendencies  in  the  char- 
acter pertaining  to  those  states  of  the 
West,  whose  social  shape  has  been  chiefly 
moulded  by  the  New  England  settlers. 
It  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  through- 
out the  North,  for  farmers,  who  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  pecunia- 
ry independence,  to  retire  for  its  enjoy- 
ment to  some  city  or  village.  Toung  men 
crowd  to  the  same  localities,  to  expend 
their  energies  amid  the  excitement  and 
bustle  of  numbers ;  and  thus,  old  and 
young  seem  to  gravitate  to  the  same  cen- 
tres, leaving  none  to  inhabit  the  homes  of 
the  soil,  except  those  who  feel  some  ex- 
ternal compulsion  to  do  so.  Perhaps,  in 
view  of  the  great  emigration  to  Western 
lands,  this  may  be  said  not  to  be  true ; 
but  it  will  be  found  that  here  the  actua- 
ting spirit  is  one  of  speculation,  and  no- 
thing else  than  another  form  of  the  spirit 
of  commerce— essentially  different  from 
real  affection  for  agricultural  pursuits. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  fact,  as 
it  is  only  one  of  the  natural  consequences 
of  Free  Society.  The  actual,  manual 
operations  of  agriculture, — let  theorists 
dream  and  poets  sing  their  joys  as  they 
may — are  irksome  and  repulsive  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  whenever  they 
become  cognizant  of  other  and  easier  ways 
of  acquiring  a  subsistence.  The  bliss 
here  disappears  with  the  ignorance  of 
other  spheres  of  labor.  The  day  too, 
when  great  physical  strength  constituted 
its  possessor  a  superior  in  the  communi- 
ty, has  given  place  to  that  in  which  the 
possession  of  great  intellect  and  mental 
cunning  wins  the  coveted  prizes  of  suc- 
cess. The  arena  for  the  exercise  of  these 
faculties  is  the  busy  street  and  market 
place  of  the  city,  where  the  glittering  re- 
wards of  their  labors  are  constantly  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  eager  competitors. 
Thither,  therefore,  all  flockwho  are  able — 
hoping  quickly  to  obtain  by  the  exercise 
of  their  minds  and  "  wits/'  what  is  but 
tediously  gathered  by  the  labors  of  their 


hands ;  or,  if  they  must  labor,  to  exchange 
the  rough  toil  of  the  fields  for  the  lighter 
and  more  companionable  occupations  of 
the  workshop.  But  ail  this  concentration 
of  population  into  cities, — the  theatres  of 
the  operations  of  capital,  evidently  im- 
mensely adds  to  the  influence  of  the  lat- 
ter, by  increasing  the  crowd  of  competi- 
tors dependent  upon  its  wages  for  the 
means  of  subsistence,  while  it  also  ires- 
kens  the  power  of  the  rival  agricultural 
interest,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  rank- 
ed as  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Viewed  also  from  another  stand  point, 
this  influx  into  towns,  and  depletion  of 
the  country,  must  be  regarded  as  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  prospects  of  conserva- 
tism.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  rural 
population  of  the  North  in  pointof  numbers 
when  compared  with  the  actual  impor- 
tance   of  agriculture,    and    their   want 
of  nobler  aims  arising  from  the  above 
circumstances,  they  almost,  without  ex- 
ception,   are  compelled  to   devote  their 
time  to  continual  physical  labor,  and,  of 
course,  have  little  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate either  the  exercise  of  their  intellect* 
or  the  accomplishments,  taste,  and  habits, 
which  alone  could  build  up  agreeable  so- 
cial communities  in  their  midst.   There  is 
little  probability,  therefore,   of  finding 
amongst  this  population, — where,  under 
different  circumstances,   we    would  be 
most  inclined  to  look  for  it,— any  gen- 
eral knowledge  or  comprehension  of  those 
principles,  upon  which  free  government* 
most  depend  for  their  preservation  equal- 
ly from  demagoguical  anarchy,  and  arbi- 
trary autocracy ;  of  the  historical  feet* 
and  experiences,  which  stand  as  beacon 
lights  to  warn  from  the  course  to  ruin : 
and    of  the   moral  truths   of  philoso- 
phy, which,  much  as  they  are  generally 
contemned,  have  still  in  all  ages  of  histo- 
ry, been  powerful  for  good,  in  proportion 
as  they  have  been  widely  diffused.    The?* 
all  require  for  their  acquisition,  freedom 
from  physical  toil,  and  the   encourage- 
ment of  a  refined  and  reflecting  society. 
Under  no  actual  combination  of  circum- 
stances in  any  region, — least  of  all,  of 
those    described    as    obtaining    at   the 
North— can  we  hope  to  find  such  a  men- 
tal condition  common  among   the  great 
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bulk  of  the  people ;  still  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  successful  conflict  with 
the  evil  influences  which  threaten  repub- 
lics, that  just  suoh  a  state  of  enlighten- 
ment should  prevail  among  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  citizens  at  least,  that 
the  remainder,  even  when  constituting 
the  majority,  must  perceive  its  value,  and 
allow  it  to  mould  and  guide  their  opin- 
ions. The  richest  portions  of  the  legacy  be- 
queathed to  their  descendants  by  the  sages 
and  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  are  their 
opinions  and  motives  of  action  as  founded 
on  these  general  principles  and  abstract 
ideas  respecting  the  social  and  political 
relations :  that  these  principles  and  ideas 
are  in  the  progress  of  being  discarded  and 
substituted  by  others  of  a  more  concrete, 
hot  much  inferior  nature,  is  shown, 
among  other  circumstances,  by  the  elec- 
tion, so  common  at  the  North,  to  high 
office  of  men  who  reject  the  arguments 
addressed  to  reason  and  the  moral  nature, 
and  only  appeal  to  self-interest  and  blind 
passion  in  their  political  connexion  with 
the  people. 

We  pas*  on  to  notice  a  further  conse- 
quence of  the  unfavorable  conditions  that 
affect  the  agricultural  class  of  the  North. 
It  will  be  easily  perceived,  from  what  has 
been  said  of  the  state  of  rural  life  there, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  allure  the  wealthy 
inhabitant  of  the  city  from  the  scenes  of 
his  life-long  occupations,  and  cause  him 
to  establish  his  family  amid  the  retire- 
ment   of    the    country,    where,     with 
affluence  sufficient  to  command  the  re- 
quisite leisure,  his  sons  at  least  might 
be  tempted  to   rise    out   of  the    state 
of  political  ignorance   and  empiricism. 
On   the    contrary    we    find    the   capi- 
talist, even  after  having  partially  with- 
drawn  from   business,    still   remaining 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  feeding 
the  flames  on  the  altar  of  mammon  and 
commercial  gain,  by  keeping  his  capital 
invested  in  their  enterprises.    The  case 
is  different  in  England ;  where  the  honor 
attached  to  the  possession  of  land,  and 
the  existence  of  a  highly  refined  state  of 
rural  society,  cause  the  wealthy  citizons 
to   seek   the    country,  and  settle  their 
children   in  agricultural  pursuits,  thus 
strengthening  the  landed  interest  with 
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means  drawn  from  the  very  bosom  of  its 
rival.  The  disastrous  effects  of  the  lack 
of  this  impulse  among  Northern  capital- 
ists, the  tendency  to  magnify  the  impor- 
tance and  pleasures  of  the  city,  are  ob- 
servable in  the  prevailing  spirit  which 
has  been  generated  there  and  become  the 
principal  manifestation  of  society.  A 
sybaritic  luxury, — indifference  to  polities 
(at  least  in  the  higher  sense  of  that  term,) 
and  a  practical  epicureanism, — always  a 
precursor  of  mischief  to  republics — have 
become  the  prevailing  characteristics  of 
the  opulent,  and  have  destroyed  the  in- 
clination to  cultivate  political  science 
and  philosophical  reflection  among  the 
classes  which  might  be  expected,  from 
their  opportunities,  to  take  the  lead  in 
them.  If  then  we  find  the  inhabitants  of 
the  expanding  cities  indisposed,  and  the 
agriculturists,  from  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, unable  to  bestow  a  vigilant 
watch  over  the  true  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try, are  we  not  justified  in  pointing  to 
this  state  of  things,  as  one  fraught  with 
evil  to  the  interests  of  conservatism  and 
real  freedom? 

We  look  in  vain  then,  for  any  force  in 
Northern  society,  to  counterbalance  or 
even  mitigate  the  spreading  sway  of  capi- 
tal. The  era  of  1950  wiU  then,  we  still 
maintain,  find  the  North  many  degrees 
out  of  the  course  of  true  republicanism,  as 
according  to  present  usage,  we  under- 
stand that  term.  Her  energy,  enterprise 
and  industry  and  the  moral  habits  of  her 
people  may  win  for  her  a  powerful,  glori- 
ous and  brilliant  external  destiny,  but  it 
will  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
grand  principles,  which  first  called  our 
country  into  being. 

If  now,  in  the  second  place,  we  turn  to 
the  South,  we  behold  a  state  directly  op- 
posite from  that  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed as  prevalent  at  the  North.  There 
we  find  the  agricultural  interest— -the 
conservative  element — vastly  more  pow- 
erful than  any  other  in  society,  and  the 
commercial  power — the  centralising  ten- 
dency— in  a  very  low  state  of  depression. 
The  traveller  finds  her  cities  compara- 
tively small ;  increasing  in  no  dispropor- 
tionate ratio  with  the  country  at  large. 
He  sees  and  hears  in  them  little  of  the 
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restless  turmoil  and  ceaseless  ham  of  bu- 
siness that  characterize  the  great  north- 
ern cities  and  manufacturing  towns,  and 
he  soon  becomes    convinced  that  these 
elements  of  prosperity  have  not  yet  been 
developed.    Turning  to  her  villages  and 
smaller  towns,  he  will  find  these  few  in 
number  and  rarely  distinguished  by  the 
prim  neatness,  which  is  the  boast  of  the 
New  England   villages, — differing  also 
from  the  latter  in  not   regarding   the 
country  around  them  as  an  inferior  thea- 
tre of  action,  and  its  inhabitants  as  con- 
demned to  lead  comparatively  ignoble 
lives.    As  regards  most  of  the  smaller 
villages,  it  will  be  evident  that  they  have 
been  called  into  existence,  in  the  first 
place,  to  minister  to  the  necessities  and 
commerce  of  the  plantations,  and  have 
never  been  suffered  by  these  to  assume 
any  eminence  over  them,  or  take  a  place 
in  political  influence  and  social  rank.    So 
little  too,  is  their  preservation  any  neces- 
sity to  the  present  constitution  of  the  po- 
litical fabric,  that  they  are  often  allowed  to 
go  into  a  state  of  dilapidation,  without  a 
restoring  arm  being  stretched  forth  to 
prevent  it.    Leaving  her  cities  and  villa- 
ges, for  the  agricultural  districts,  at  first 
sight  an  observer,   coming  from  more 
thickly  settled  regions,  will  perhaps  be  un- 
favorably impressed  by  the  lack  of  many 
of  the  concomitants,  which  he  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  notice  in  agriculture 
elsewhere.    He  will  see  small  attention 
paid  to  external  adornment,  and  inquiry 
may  reveal,  that  the  profits,  returned  by 
tillage  of  the  soil,  compare  unfavorably 
with  those  yielded  in  other  regions.    If 
he  be  a  mere  superficial  observer  of  the 
Hall,  Dickens  or  Marryat  school,  all  these 
circumstances,  even  while  he  must  ac- 
knowledge the  intelligence,  natural  re- 
finement and  manly  independence  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  will  probably 
furnish  the  theme  for  some  dissertation 
upon  the  evils  of  slavery,  upon  which, 
pre-oonceived  notions  have  already  cast 
the  onus  of  all  the  evils  that  may  be  dis- 
covered in  a  slaveholding  community. 
It  does  not  enter  into  our  plan  to  show, 
as  would  be  very  easy  to  do,  that  what 
there  may  be  of  truth  in  these  allegations, 
has  its  origin  in  very  different  causes, 


springing  from  the  nature  of  the  first  set 
tlement  of  the  country,  the  adoption  of  a 
defective  system  of  agriculture,  and  the 
unequal  policy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment.   But  we  think  that  every  candid 
observer,  after  having  bestowed  sufficient 
time  to  the  investigation,  will  oe  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,   that  there  are 
also  counterbalancing  manifestations,  in 
these  Southern  communities  thus  found- 
ed upon  slavery,  which  will  make  him 
confess  that  here  are  to  be  found  the 
elements  of  a  superior  state  of  torietj, 
and  the  foundations  for  a  great  future 
prosperity  in  all  the    interests  of  the 
state,  without  any  accompanying  perils 
to  its  liberties.    Let  us  consider  some  of 
the  more  prominent  of  these  manifesta- 
tions and  advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  we  behold  a  large 
proportion    of    the    population   having 
at  their  command  the  requisite  leisure 
for  the  study  of  the  political  forms  under 
which  we  live,  the  acquisition  of  that 
breadth  of  views,  and  extent  of  knowl- 
edge which  we  have  before  assumed,  must 
of  necessity  be  found  prevalent  among 
people  who  would  retain  their  freedom 
intact.    Amongst  persons,  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  such  an  enlightened  state, 
it  will  of  course,  also  happen  that  a  high  | 
value  will  be  set  upon  mental  culture;  | 
for  he,  who  has  himself  tasted  of  the 
sweets  of  knowledge  and  reflection,  and 
striven  to  reach  the    arduous    height*, 
where,  in  dear  upper  air,  Minerva  bold' 
her    reign,    must    highly    esteem  the 
achievements    of    others    in    the  same 
fields.    The  tone  of  society  moulded  It 
these  circumstances,  is  evidently  vastly 
superior  to  that  which  makes  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  the  only  standard  of  ex- 
cellence.    The    former,    while    it   mar 
allow  a  great  respect  being  yielded  to 
wealth,  will  occasion  it  to  be  accord?! 
chiefly  for  the  assistance  which  opulence 
gives  to  the  attainment  of  mental  graces 
and  refined  manners,  uncombined  with 
which  it  presents  no  attractive  feature*. 
Where  the  opposite  tone  is  dominant  in 
society,  riches  are  made  the  end  of  per 
feotion,  and  the  mere  sensual  gratifica- 
tions and  opportunities  for  display,  which 
its  possession  affords,  are  held  up  as  tin 
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I  for  which  the  youthful  aspi- 
liatinction  is  to  strive.  Thuf  the 
ral  class  of  the  South,  while  it 
3  chief  wealth  in  the  country, 
he  reasons  given  above,  a  high- 
■d  state  of  society  within  its 
me  that  acknowledges,  in  most 
:  value  of  intellectual  and  moral 
d  withholds  the  seal  of  its  no- 
un vulgar  ostentation  when  un- 
1  by  higher  claims.  It  must 
follow  that  the  emulation 
Is  members  partakes  of  the 
ile  nature  of  the  aims  set  be- 
a.  The  political  biography  of 
try  testifies  to  the  truth  of  this 
«.  If  we  call  to  mind  the 
the  men  of  distinction  from  the 
ons  of  onr  country,  it  will  be 
X  the  South  has  given  birth  to 
at  number  of  the  whole,  and 
le  in  comparison  with  its  popu- 
equals  the  North  in  the  number 
■ho  have  risen  from  low  stations 
much  surpasses  it  in  the  num- 
we,  who  in  early  years  enjoyed 
tags  of  independent  ciroumstan- 
amiliarity  with  the  best  society. 

I  society' of  the  North,  in  its  cities 
',shows  a  singular  unfruitful  new 
spec  t.    The  circumstances  of  its 

therefore,    give    to    Southern 

II  the  important  conservative 
exerted  upon  the  institution  a  of 
by  its  landed  aristocracy,  at  the 
i  that  it  is  free  from  the  unjust  ah 
of  political  privileges  into  itself, 
arriers  of  exclusiveness  erected 
rallied  distinctions  and  titles  of 
t  prevail  in  the  latter. 

ed  there  bo  any  fear  that  the 
iterest  at  the  South,  will  ever 
o  erect  itself  into  an  oligarchy 
iglish  model.  Its  wealth  is  dif- 
aug  a  multitude  of  individuals, 
concentrated, — as  is  the  case 
isrship  of  the  soil  in  England, 
■ndency  of  capital  at  the  North, 
ads  of  tile  few,  with  great  num- 
ndent  upon  them  for  the  means 
enoe ;  it,  therefore,  rests  upon  a 
d  secure  base  and  need  not, 
-  impulse  of  self-preservation, 
gather  strength  for    its  own, 


and  inflict  injury  upon  other   interests. 

Side  by  side  with  the  sentiment  of  con- 
servatism prevalent  among  slaveholding 
communities,  flowing  from  their  intellectu- 
al advantages,  will  be  found  an  origination^ 
for  liberty,  which,  a  priori,  always  makes 
them  desirous  of  free  government.  Burke 
declares  that  all  men  who  are  masters  of 
slaves  and  not  slaves  themselves,  will  be 
ardently  attached  to  freedom,  "  because 
freedom  is  not  onLy  to  them  an  enjoy- 
ment, but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege," 
and  furthermore,  applying  this  principle 
to  the  case  of  the  American  Colonies, 
"that  the  people  of  the  Southern  are 
mnch  more  strongly,  and  with  a  higher 
and  more  stubborn  spirit  attached  to 
liberty  than  the  Northern."  Bryan  Ed- 
wards also  observes  of  the  West  Indies, 
prior  to  the  era  of  emancipation,  that,  "  of 
the  character  common  to  the  white  resi- 
dents, it  appears  to  me  the  leading  feature 
is  an  independent  spirit,  and  a  display  of 
amicums  equality,  throughout  all  ranks 
and  conditions."  In  respect  "of  this  feel- 
ing of  equality  among  all  individuals  of 
the  same  origin,  the  South  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  slaveholding  repub- 
lics of  antiquity,  from  the  fact  of  her 
slaves  being  of  another  and  inferior  race 
to  the  masters,  and  thus  of  a  greater  natu- 
ral chasm  being  placed  between  them,  on 
the  one  side  of  which  the  whole  white  popu- 
lation finds  itself,  and  not  a  mere  minori- 
ty, as  was  the  case  in  the  latter. 

Combined  with  the  command  of  leisure, 
usual  in  slaveholding  communities,  there) 
is  found  the  important  element  of  morali- 
ty, as  a  characteristic  in  Southern  society. 
That  the  peculiar  complexion  of  the  lat- 
ter has  no  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  most  favorable  to  its  growth,  is  a 
fact  proved  by  the  spirit  that  prevails  in 
the  churches,  and  the  statistics  which 
show  their  general  spread.  It  will,  we 
suppose,  be  universally  granted  at  the 
present  day,  that  a  flourishing  condition 
and  wide  spread  influence  of  Religion  in 
its  purity  is  highly  conducive,  nay  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  complete  political 
prosperity  of  any  state.  The  experience 
of  this  country  has  proved  the  fact,  that 
Christianity  is  possessed  of  a  vital  vigor, 
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which  will  enable  it  to  maintain  itself, 
unaided  by  the  supporting  arm  of  govern- 
ment, in  a  state  of  security  and  useful- 
ness. We  have  become  accustomed  to 
regard  ite  reign  as  one  exclusively  spirit- 
ual, both  as  to  means  and  objects,  and 
any  movement  which  even  remotely  looks 
to  an  alliance  between  Church  and  State, 
is  greeted  with  universal  disapproval  and 
opposition.  But  by  its  indirect  influ- 
ences, Religion  must  aJFect  the  prosperity 
of  this  country  to  a  vast  extent.  By  its 
tendency  to  act  upon  the  individual  mind 
and  awaken  it  to  a  sense  of  its  powers 
and  importance,  thus  creating  the  habit 
of  independent  thought,  it  is  especially 
favorable  to  liberty ;  and  that  form  of 
liberty,  whose  distinguishing  feature  is 
individualism,  or  dislike  to  the  inter- 
ference of  government  in  spheres  better 
reserved  to  private  action.  It  is  true  that 
Christianity  may  exist,  and  accomplish 
its  peculiar  ends,  in  countries  where  this 
effect  is  not  observable,  as  in  many  of  the 
monarchic  'governments  of  Europe ;  but 
among  these  peculiar  ends  we  do  not 
rank  any  direct  interference  with  the  po- 
litical conditions  of  men,  for  these  are  or- 
dered by  Providence  in  the  regular  course 
of  eause  and  effect  on  historical  foun- 
dations, and  in  sympathy  with  the  natu- 
*ral  growth  and  decadence  of  correct 
political  principles*  But  in  republics, 
Christianity  will  always  be  found  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  and  in  opposition  to 
blind  ignorance  and  license,  and  that 
just  in  proportion  to  its  purity,  and  free- 
dom from  extraneous  connexions  and 
spurious  sentiments. 

How  especially  important  it  is  t^at  this 
influence  should  have  a  due  effect  on 
Southern  society,  a  distinguishing  good 
fortune  of  which  was  shown  to  be  the 
command  of  leisure,  a  few  words  will  suf- 
fice to  show.  Freedom  from  physical  toil 
is  only  a  blessing  if  properly  employed, 
and  unless  this  is  the  case  may  engender 
political  and  moral  heresies,  or  degene- 
rate into  stupid  indolence,  and  then  de- 
serve to  be  called  a  curse.  The  occur- 
rence of  this  disaster  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  the  existence  of  a  high  moral 
standard  which  it  is  the  office  of  religion 
to  supply.    In  the  ancient  republics  the 


desideratum  was  in  a  great  measure  si* 
tained  by  the  general  hold  philosophy 
had  upon  the  public  mind ;  and  in  their 
purest  state  this  philosophy  was  one  which 
taught  that  the  cultivation  of  the  monl 
qualities  and  unselfish  patriotism  was  the 
highest  duty  and  privilege  of  man.   In 
modern  days  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  find  few  disciples,  and  net  even 
are  those  forms  of  their  teachings  attend- 
ed to,  which  prevailed  in  and  wen  cor- 
rected by  the  early  Christian  church.  In 
our  country  no  defined  system  of  philos- 
ophy, applicable  to  its  political  and  social 
relations  has  as  yet  been  promulgated, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that,  in  its  absence, 
we  find  so  excellent  a  substitute  as  the  one 
offered  in  the  indirect  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity, regulated  by  which  no  fears  need 
be  entertained  of  barm  resulting  from  the 
opportunities  of  reflection  enjoyed  by  any 
class  in  society.  That  a  high  moral  stand- 
ard is  required,  besides  the  mere  fact  of 
leisure,  to  produce  a  correct  state  of  po- 
litical opinions,  and  generate  a  spirit  of 
liberty,  is  proved  by  the  example  of  many 
countries  of  the  present  day.    In  France, 
where  a  perversion  of  religion  has  induc- 
ed a  low  state  of  morals,  the  country  con- 
tinually trembles  upon  the  verge  of  the 
vortex  of  anarchy,  to  which  it  has  been  im- 
pelled by  the  spread  of  false  doctrines  and 
reasonings ;  while  in  Spain  and  Italy  the 
same  state  of  religion  has,  to  all  appear- 
ance, utterly  crushed  out  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, and  consigned  the  people  to  a  state 
of  death-like  stupor.  Considering  the  sub- 
ject to  be  one  of  such  great  importance, 
it  must  be  particularly  gratifying  to  the 
South  to  be  able  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
she  is  behind  no  other  country  in  the 
spread  of  religion,  whereas  in  its  unsul- 
lied purity  she  ranks  above  most  others, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  increas- 
ing tendency  of  the  Northern  churches  to 
wander  from  their  proper  spheres,  and 
interfere  directly  in  the  contests  of  the 
political  arena. 

We  cannot  linger  upon  another  effect 
of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Southern 
society  iu  any  proportion  to  its  great  im- 
portance, but  merely  call  attention  to  its 
existence.  We  allude  to  the  development 
of  the  institution  of  the  family.      The 
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itive  isolation  of  oountrj  life  hu 
y  called  forth  in  their  greatest  n- 
domcstic  ties  and  virtues,  and  the 
km  of  religious  sentiments  and 
ml  tore  hu  given  to  them  feature!  a 
tnd  attractive  type.  The  charao- 
he  men  reared  amid  these  eleva- 
nencee,  must  necessarily  display 
Is  which  they  naturally  produce, 
■erfeat  symmetry  of  the  character 
nhingtou,  may  be  traced  the  in- 
if  the  Southern  family,  and  an  cu- 
be found  on  the  tendencies  of  her 
influences. 

various  benefits  upon  which  we 
verted  in  our  review  of  the  state 
ty  in  the  South,  rest  mainly  upon 
itution  of  slavery  ;  for  this  is  the 
ion  of  the  agricultural  interest  to 
lusnce  of  which  we  have  traced 
L  We  have  no  intention  to  dis- 
id  explore  the  basis  upon  which 
slavery  itself  rests.  That  the  in- 
i  is  securely  built  upon  ethnologi- 
orioal  and  Biblical  foundations — 
.tore,  Reason  and  Revelation  oum- 
prove  its  abstract  right,  any  one 
nrinoe  himself  by  perusing  the 
aye  that  have  been  written  upon 
iect,  and  by  his  own  impartial  re- 
and  observation.  There  is,  how- 
noral  to  be  gathered  from  the  his- 
the  investigations  on  this  sub- 
he  present  is  notoriously  an  age 
1  mental  agitation,  and  no  subject 
dered  too  sacred,  too  majestic,  or 
cate,  to  remain  untouched  by  the 
i  hand  of  its  hard  analysis.  Like 
ins  of  old,  the  present  race  of  men 
d  with  a  gigantic  ambition,  and 
irward  to  scale  even  the  heights  of 
with  heaping!  of  Ossa  on  Pelion, 
h  the  achievements  and  means  of 
intellect  may  be  compared.  The 
ace  of  the  globe  and  all  the  insti- 
of  men  are  searched  over  for  ma- 
i  satisfy  the  craving  to  discover  the 
of  things  and  to  minister  to  the 
ng  sentiment  of  scepticism.  The 
if  this  mental  knight-errantry  is 
itxhirer,"  the  favorite  of  the  age 


of  chivalry,  and  its  actuating  prino 
that  expressed  by  the  beatitude  of 

sceptic  and  Epicurean  poet : 

Felii  qa!  pntuir  nrum  cognosce™  cau* 
Alqns  BBtaa  omnei,  st  iaexombile  fatnm 


troying  spirit,  it  will  finally  be  found  1 
many  of  the  institutions  among  manki 
which  have  grown  ont  of  historical 
oumstances  or  apparent  chance,  are  U 
also  which  abstract  reason  most  appn 
and  are  the  means  beat  fitted  to  prod 
desired  ends.  Slavery  appears  to  h 
come  through  this  ordeal  unscathed, 
her  fortune  should  teach  us  careful]; 
weigh  the  value  of  ail  established  usi 
ere  we  oondemn  them,  and  not  to  be  i 
tivated  by  the  proposition  of  measi 
whose  only  merit  is  their  novelty  and  < 
formity  with  the  agitated  spirit  of 
age. 

The  fear  has  occurred  to  the  mind 
some  that  tile  increase  of  slave  pop 
lion  will  finally  prove  a  source  of  g 
inconvenience  and  danger,  and  m 
alarm  has  been  expressed  to  its  ultin 
effect  upon  the  fate  of  the  South.  A ' 
ter*  in  the  pages  of  this  magasine,  h 
the  following  language  in  referent* 
this  subject— "As  yet,  and  for  a  1 
time  to  come,  our  own  country  may 
nisb  sufficient  useful  and  profitable 
ployment  for  this  increase.  But  to  . 
(our  italics)  of  course,  then  muni  I 
limit,"  If  this  position  refers  to  any  tl 
else  than  what  may  hereafter  arise,a 
sibility  which  would  affect  all  inoreas 
population,  free  as  well  as  slave,  an 
meant  to  be  based  upon  any  partic 
influence  or  influences  at  promt  in  ■ 
ration,  we  must  confess  to  a  total  ina 
ty  to  perceive  its  tenableness.  The  j 
enoe  of  slaves,  it  is  obvious,  will  onlj 
felt  to  be  a  burden,  when  free  labor  s 
have  become  a  cheaper  instrument.  1 
is  already  true  of  manufacturing  indue 
but  seems  an  impossible  event  in  rela 
to   agriculture;    inssmuoh   as   when 
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free  labor  approaches  such  a  state  of  de- 
pression, it  has  descended ,  pari  passu,  into 
servitude.    Whilst  considering  the  texture 
of  Northern  society,  we  noticed  the  ten- 
dency of  free  labor  to  desert  the  fields, 
and,  we  may  infer,  that  it  is  only  inexo- 
rable necessity  that  will  ever  cause  it  to 
seek  agricultural  toil,  at  so  low  a  rate  of 
compensation  as  to  enable  it  to  compete 
in  cheapness  with  slave  labor.    So  far 
from  this  increase  being  a   subject  of 
alarm,  we  believe  that  its  agency  will  pro- 
vide the  means  of  subsistence  for  a  great 
superiority  in  the  increase  of  total  popu- 
lation, compared  with    those    countries 
which  have  free  labor  alone  to  rely  upon. 
The  marvellous  populousness  of  the  an- 
cient Blaveholding  communities  of  Pales- 
tine, Egypt  and  Italy,  proves  that  slavery 
is  not  unfavorable  to  the  rise  of  thickly 
settled  communities,  and  that  it  will  itself 
bear  the  same  expansion  of  numbers  of 
which    population    as  a  whole  admits. 
Even  allowing  them  Mr.  Clay's  ratio  of 
increase,  which  would  make  the  slaves 
amount  to  100,000,000  within  the  next 
century,  and  assuming  the  existence  of  a 
white  population   of  double  the  amount 
(the  present  ratio)  the  total  proportion  of 
population  to  the  square  mile  would,  with- 
in the  present  limits  of  the  South,  at  that 
time  be  but  little  more  than  is  at  present 
found  in  England,  and  only  one-third  of 
what,  it  is  estimated,  flourished  in  an- 
cient Egypt    As  the  waiter,  whose  words 
we  quoted  above,  has  pointed  out,  there 
is,  to  meet  every  contingency,  a  bound- 
less vent  in  the  regions  south  of  us,*  to  be 
acquired  by  "  manifest  destiny,"  when-  ' 
ever  necessity  may  demand,  for  any  su- 
perabundance, which   is    saying   much 
more  than  it  is  possible  to  do  in  relation 
to  the  general  problem  of  population  in 
free  countries.    Instead  therefore  of  the 
"condition  of    the  slavery  question  in 
1950/'  constituting  a  subject  of  alarm  to 
this  country,  as  the  London  Times  fain 
would  have  it,  African  slavery  will  in  all 
probability,  be  found  fulfilling  its  mission 
of  supplying  the  constant  newly  arising 
wants  of  the  State,  and  by  its  conserva- 


tive influence,  forming  a  strong  support 
to  the  present  edifice  of  Liberty. 

Some  remarks,  in  conclusion,  upon  the 
means  which  the  South  must  use  to  ele- 
vate herself  to  her  proper  dignity  among 
nations,  may  not  be  deemed  without  the 
scope  of  this  article. 

While  so  prominent  a  position  has  been 
assigned  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
South,  in  the  preservation  of  the  unim- 
paired integrity  of  our  free  institutions, 
that  interest  will  not  of  itself  be  able  to 
make  the  country  great  in  her  external 
influence,  place  her  upon  a  conspicuous 
pedestal  in  the  gallery  of  History,  or 
cause  her  internal  condition  to  teem  with 
life  and  enterprise.    For  these  effects  the 
assistance  of  other  agencies — the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing — must  be  called 
in,  whose  attributes,  indeed,  are  inferior 
to  the  conservative  influence,  but,  especi- 
ally when  subordinate  to  the  latter,  of  an 
importance    easily   perceptible.       They 
should,  therefore,  stand  side  by  side,  with 
the  agricultural  interest,  not  encroaching 
upon  its  sphere,  but  filling  up  the  voids 
necessarily  occasioned  by  the  prosecution 
of  but  a  single  arm  of  industry.    Hunga- 
ry and  Poland  are  instances  of  great  ag- 
ricultural States,  in  which  the  natural  ar- 
dor for  freedom  burned  with  a  noble  and 
steadfast  light,  but  where  the  weakness  of 
other  interests  compelled  a  retirement  into 
secondary  positions.     Great  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands,  on  the  contrary,  combin- 
ing the  impulses  of  liberty,  arising  from, 
the  landed  interest,  with  the  resources  fur- 
nished by  their  commerce,  have  spread 
the  lustre  of  their  names  in  glowing  char- 
acters upon  the  pages  of  history. 

To  the  development  also  of  agriculture 
and  the  peculiar  society  to  which  it  has 
given  birth,  the  assisting  hand  of  com- 
merce is  requisite.  At  present,  as  before 
remarked,  tillage  of  the  soil  does  not  pre- 
sent general  evidences  of  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  Let  population,  however,  in- 
crease in  the  country  as  will  be  the  case 
when  stimulated  by  the  calls  of  newly 
arisen  industries,  and  home  markets  will 
everywhere  arise,  naturally  inducing  an 
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in  the  ralufi  of  Ian  da  and 
culture  a  corresponding  eu 
itivenees.  Tbe  social  state, 
>n  it,  alto  requires  tbe  ad- 
•  features,  that  would  serve 
Jiout  at  all  impairing  its 
icteristics.  Its  present  re- 
sufficient  to  offer  great  en- 
lo  the  Fine  Arts,  and  with 
ciation  of  mental  acquire- 
tot  as  jet  support  a  flourish- 
lass.  In  this  respect  the  Ra- 
ce of  the  North  gives  it  a 
id  van  tags.  The  ancouroge- 
inds  of  industry  and  enter- 
South  would  soon  bring 
•ent  state  of  things,  and  in 
with  the  present  wholesome 
its  social  condition,  might, 
ly  to  be  expected,  cause  the 
3  domain  of  the  Beautiful  to 
en  more  elevated  type  than 
ed  in  other  lands  and  agee. 
f  the  Fine  Arts  is  always  an 
)  the  State,  but  sometimes 
»al  with  a  superficial  bril- 
tual  corruption  of  society, 
te  the  mistletoe,  which  re- 
ltry  nakedness  of  the  trees 
■ate  verdure,  it  only  betrays 
er  and  decay  which  nourish 
nave  commenced  their  work. 
>t,  the  genial  circumstances 
ear  upon  it,  lead  us  to  hope 
jr  resemble  the  graceful  vine 
e  sturdy  oak  with  a  softened 
Idening  the  senses  and  refin- 
gs,  and  which  instead  of  weak- 
«  by  its  requisitions  upon  the 
lengthens  every  twig  and 
races  stem  and  branch  with 


its  clasping  tendrils,  and  lithe  but  vigo- 
rous arms.  It  would  thus  occasion  a 
more  elevated  amor  patrke,  and  still  fur- 
ther consolidate  the  political  fabric. 

The  character  of  the  Southern  merchant 
and  capitalist  would  doubtless  also  share 
this  elevation  of  sentiment.  Tbe  pursuit 
of  wealth  would  find  its  chief  attractions 
in  the  noble  uses  to  which  it  is  applica- 
ble, and  the  charm  of  being  engaged  in 
great  enterprises,  and  ministering  to  the 
pnblio  prosperity.  We  can  easily  conceive 
of  a  tone  being  dominant  in  mercantile 
society,  which  would  cause,  among  other 
noble  characteristics,  liberality  in  tbe  pa- 
tronage of  letters  and  art,  and  make  its 
members,  founders  and  generous  suppor- 
ters of  seats  of  learning ;  and,  by  the  re- 
ciprocal action  of  these  beneficent 
deeds  upon  their  own  minds,  form 
them  a  body  of  refined  and  learned,  as 
well  as  useful  and  enterprising  cit- 
izens. All  legitimate  influences,  there- 
fore, which  will  create  a  prosperity  in 
these  collateral  interests  should  be  stead- 
fastly fostered  by  the  people  of  the  South, 
nor  should  despondency  ever  arise,  be- 
cause the  development  appears  to  be  but 
gradual,  for  the  more  durable  and  robust 
the  plant  is  to  be  the  longer  is  the  time 
required  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  and  the 
lees  reasonable  is  impatience  at  the  ap- 
pointed course  of  Providence.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  South  is  faithful  to  her 
opportunities,  and  conservative  of  her  pe- 
culiar development,  will  the  picture  we 
have  briefly  sketched  of  her  probable  fu- 
ture prove  to  be  true  to  fact,  and  not  too 
strongly  pencilled  in  tints  of  roseate  hue. 
L.  C.  B. 

WlfiT  MOM  LAND,    Vi. 
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.  .  .  _  • 

We  have  just  read,  with  much  interest, 
the  article  in  your  April  Number,  on 
"The  University;  its  Character  and 
Wants."  The  writer  of  that  article  has 
evidently  been  at  great  pains  in  collecting 
such  information  as  bears  upon  his  sub- 
ject. His  specifications  of  the  "  wants" 
of  our  University,  and  his  suggestions  as 
to  the  means  and  methods,  by  which  those 
wants  may  be  remedied,  show  that  he  has 
"given  the  subject  a  careful  examina- 
tion," and  evince  at  the  same  time  a  good 
degree  of  sound  judgment.  His  views  of 
education  seem  liberal  and  enlarged,  and 
are  also  more  specific  and  practical  than 
those  usually  put  forth  by  theoretical  ed- 
ucators. While  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  him  in  many  of  his  positions,  there 
are  yet  several  points  on  which  we  differ 
from  his  views  very  widely.  But  what 
we  wish  to  notice  very  briefly  just  now  is 
the  fact  that  he  has  gone  considerably 
too  far  in  his  statement  of  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  present  course  of  instruction 
in  the  department  of  Languages,  History 
and  Literature. 

In  i  HI  (1)  of  his  article  we  find  the 
following : 

"  The  Literature  of  Greeoe  and  Borne 
is  totally  neglected  in  the  University.  The 
idea  of  reading  Homer  with  regard  to 
its  beauties,  or  Herodotus  or  Thucydides 
with  reference  to  their  styles,  never  en- 
ters the  head  of  a  young  man  at  the  Uni- 
versity* What  does  he  care  for  the  rude 
terrors  of  JEschylus  or  the  touching  har- 
monies of  Euripides,  if  he  can  translate 
half  a  page  of  them  at  the  (final)  •  writ- 
ten' or  scan  them  at  the  *  oral  V  What 
is  the  Mantuan  bard  to  him?"  Now,  Sir, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  very  contemptuous 
and  sneering  tone  of  these  interrogatories, 
the  assertions  involved  in  them  and  those 
by  which  they  are  preceded,  are  not 
#  strictly  true.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
course  of  lectures  devoted  specially  to 
these  subjects,  but  such  notice  as  can  be 
bestowed  upon  them  incidentally,  while 
reading  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  in 
the  classes,  if  thus  bestowed  by  the  pro- 
fessor. Six  years  ago — we  presume  the 
course  is  the  same  now  as  then — a  portion 


of  Homer  was  read  in  the  class;  and  some 
of  his  "  beauties"  pointed  out  and  dwelt 
upon.  Whether  any  conception  of  these 
"entered  the  heads"  of  the  "wretchedly 
ignorant"  wights  who  then  sat  under  the 
professor's  voice,  we  have  not  the  meant, 
which  this  writer  seems  to  possess,  of  de- 
termining positively.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  as  the  aesthetic  faculty  belongs 
in  some  degree  to  every  individual  of  the 
genus  homo,  that  at  least  some  dim  per- 
ception of  these  "  beauties"  may  hare 
dawned  upon  them.  Parts  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Livy  and  Tacitus  are  read 
in  the  classes  and  some  attention  paid  to 
their  characteristic  peculiarities  of  style, 
Ao.  The  "  Ars  Poetioa"  of  Horace  is 
read  every  year  with  a  special  view  to 
some  discussion  of  the  poetry  and  poetic 
theories  of  the  ancients.  The  Junior 
Latin  Class  reads  the  Georgic  of  the 
"  Mantuan  Bard"  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  session,  and  by  far  the  most 
discriminating  and  appreciative  criticism, 
and  the  finest  translation  of  passages  from 
that  poem  that  we  have  ever  met  with, 
we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  elegant 
scholar,  who  fills  the  chair  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  our  University.  Sir,  when 
we  studied  at  that  Institution,  the  "Man- 
tuan Bard"  was  a  great  deal  to  us,  and 
though  the  "  rude  terrors  of  jEechjW 
may  not  have  been  so  vividly  and  fre- 
quently before  our  imagination  as  the 
nearer  and  more  prosaic  terrors  of  the 
"  Final,"  we  hope  that  we  were  not  alto- 
gether insensible  to  the  lofty  and  satanfe 
ambition  or  the  grand  and  awful  fate  ef 
Prometheus,  the  Bock-bound. 

In  j  III  (2),  the  writer  says :  "It  is  a 
shame  that  History  is  not  taught  in  the 
University  of  Virginia."  Now  History 
is  taught  to  some  extent  in  the  University 
of  Virginia.  There  is  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, (about  twenty,)  on  Roman  History, 
a  second  course  on  Grecian  History,  and 
a  third  course  on  Modern  History,  deliv- 
ered each  session.  The  lectures  on  the 
Roman  History,  for  example,  go  over 
more  ground,  though  of  course  with  not 
the  same  minuteness  of  detail,  than  either 
Arnold's  or  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome. 
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■tent  elements  of  the  Roman 
gradual  development  of  their 
,  the  spirit  of  their  laws  and 
are  all  clearly,  ably  and  foroi- 

9  iee  what  are  the  accomplish- 
Master  of  Arts.  |  VII.  "Take 
tents  in  the  classics  and  his 
is  very  meagre.  A 'graduate 
rith  considerable  labour  and 
a  dictionary,  aan  only  with 
instate  a  passage  from  a  Greek 
e  to  reading  it  off  fluently,  un- 
are  instance,  he  could  not  at- 
[n  nine  cases  in  (ont  oft)  ten 
t  be  a  hopeless  failure." 
,  in  order  to  become  "  a  grad- 
«k"  the  applicant  must  trans- 
!  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  eome 
f  lines  of  Thucydidee,  Sopho- 
e  other  of  the  more  difficult 
irs.  As  to  reading  off  fluently 
i  extemporiied  translation  of 
luthor,  which  he  has  not  read 
before,  we  venture  to  assert 
or  Hermann  himself  could  not 
in  we  And  the  following  a  lit- 

egard  to  any  appreciation  of 
eek  Literature  or  reading  any 
le  original  in  preference  to  a 
we  have  not  heard  the  first 

immenting  on  this  sentence, 
s  the  liberty  of  translating  it 
i.  The  writer  means',  we  take 
has  heard  of  no  graduate  of 
ity  who  showed  any  apprada- 
«k  and  Latin  Literature,  or 
reek  and  Latin  author*  in  the 
he  eould  help  it  Now,  Sir 
sen  more  fortunate  than  this 
e  know  several  graduates,  who 
jo  exhibit  a  very  just  appraei- 
ncient  Literature,  and  oan 
n  many  who  can  and  do  read 
ion  in  the  original.  Feats 
tify  such  assertions  as  we  have 
g  abort).  Nor  does  it  appear 
heee  representations  ore  made 


in  a  proper  spirit.  The  writer  seems  to 
take  pleasure  in  enumerating  the  short- 
comings of  our  young  men.  He  does  not 
write  like  a  man  compelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty  and  honest  regard  for  truth  to  state 
humiliating  facts.  .  He  makes  out  the 
case  a  good  deal  worse  than  it  really  is. 
Though  young  men  may  leave  the  Uni- 
versity with  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  yet 
be  possessed  of  no  acquaintance  with  the 
"wonderful  monuments"  of  Greek  paint- 
ing, nor  so  profoundly  rooted  in  Etymol- 
ogy as  to  feel  tempted  to  go  out  of  their 
way  to  derive  Op*  from  Opus,  this  writer 
should  not  treat  them  with  utter  disdain, 
but  hold  out  to  them  the  hope  of  some 
day  climbing  to  the  sublime  height  from 
which  he  and  his  German  Jew  boys*  look 
down  upon  lees  fortunate  mortals.  Ham- 
ilton does  not  speak  so  disdainfully  of 
Oxford  metaphysics  as  this  writer  speaks 
of  University  scholarship,  and  yet  he  is 
perhaps  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  wety 
versed  in  metaphysics  as  this  writer  is  in 
classical  Literature  and  Etymology. 

There  is  only  one  other  passage  in  this 
asaay  on  which  we  propose  to  comment. 

"  Not  only  do  our  young  men  merely 
fly  over  the  University,  but  they  are 
wretchedly  ignorant  when  they  go  there. 
*  •  *  Except  the  pupils  of  a  few  good 
schools  (such  as  Coleman's,  Ac.,)  what 
do  these  young  men  know?" 

Now,  Sir,  we  would  not  say  a  word  in 
disparagement  of  the  popular  boarding 
school  here  referred  to.  We  believe  that 
Messrs.  Coleman,  Minor  ft  Co.  fully  de- 
serve the  high  reputation  they  enjoy  and 
the  liberal  patronage  they  receive.  But 
we  deny  that  there  is  so  vast  a  distance 
between  the  boys  sent  to  College  by  these 
gentlemen  and  those  sent  from  other 
schools,  as  we  are  here  led  to  suppose. 
Take  the  lists  of  graduates  in  the  differ- 
ent schools  and  it  will  be  found,  we  think, 
that  not  many  more  than  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  are  from  these  schools. 
There  are  many  men  in  all  parte  of  Vir- 
ginia teaching  small  private  schools, 
neighbourhood  schools,  incorporated  aca- 
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demies,  Ac.,  who  send  boys  to  the  Univer- 
sity just  as  well  taught  as  the  average 
grade  of  pupils  from  the  schools  referred 
to  above.  Many  "  wretchedly  ignorant" 
young  men  go  to  the  University  from  all 
quarters,  and  these  school  ssend  their  due 


quantum  of  such.  Idle  or  stupid  boys 
cannot  be  well  taught  by  anybody.  Mr. 
Coleman's  boys  run  off  to  college,  before 
he  pronounces  them  fit  to  go  there,  as 
well  as  those'of  other  teachers.  *. 


'* 


TO  FRIENDS  IN  HEAVEN. 

BT  X.    F.    C. 

Hover  around  me,  Bright  ones?    Earthly  joy 
Must  ever  hold  some  taint  of  earth's  alloy; 
But  to  the  glories  of  your  perfect  home 
Sorrow  and  bitterness  can  never  come. 
Bright  are  the  fields  you  tread,  the  prospects  round, 
Illumed  by  His  own  smile— Oh  joy  profound  1 
But  from  your  realms  of  light  Oh!  will  not  ye 
Come  in  your  brightness  near  to  pray  with  me? 

Hover  around  me,  Dear  onesl  while  on  earth 

Te  were  most  near,  and  dear  of  mortal  birth, 

Oh  let  me  not  believe,  that  when  refined 

By  closer  contact  with  Almighty  mind, 

Tour  love  hath  passed  away ;  Ah!  rather  must 

That  love  be  purified  when  freed  from  dust — 

Oh  loved  ones !  now  from  earth's  restraints  set  free, 

Come  with  the  love  of  Heaven,  and  pray  with  me! 

Hover  round  me,  Blest  Ones!  ye  have  been 
Removed  from  suffering,  from  grief,  and  sin. 
The  stones  are  fashioned  here,  that  must  adorn 
The  gorgeous  Temple  of  the  (heat  First  Born — 
Meet  stones  ye  were,  ye  Blest  ones,  who  below 
Chiefly  His  love,  and  service  seemed  to  know — 
From  Earth  to  Heaven  ye  looked,  Oh!  will  not  ye 
From  Heaven  to  Earth  now  bend,  and  pray  with  me! 

Hover  around  me,  Loved  Ones!  loved  while  here, 

More  loved  in  Heaven's  seraphic,  holy  sphere  1 

Love  tunes  the  Harp  of  Heaven,  and  on  each  note 

Celestial  sounds  of  love,  and  rapture  float. 

No  depth  of  earthly  love  can  e'er  compare 

With  that  which  stirs  the  seraph's  soul  in  prayer, 

Oh  may  that  love  our  hearts  inspire!    And  ye 

Blend  your  sweet  thoughts  with  mine,  and  pray  with  me! 
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the  devotee ;  and  so  remarkable  is  it  ill 
all  respects,  so  totally  unlike  nil  other 
cities,  that  even  in  a  sense  other  than' re- 
ligious, the  exclamation  may  be  made — 
"When  I  forget  thee,  oh  Jerusalem!  may 
my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning."  My 
official  character  and  knowledge  of  the 
East  have  given  me  greater  facilities  than 
those  enjoyed  by  most  travellers,  and  I 
have  seen  much  more  than  ordinarily 
tourists  are  shown,  including  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  which  only  a  few  and  those 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  or  specially 
favored  by  Firman  from  the  Sultan,  have 
had  access  to.  I  carried  in  with  me  the 
jirtt  American  party,  composing  about 
sixteen  persons  (three  of  whom  were  la- 
dies) under  escort  of  twenty  soldiers;  and 
we  were  conducted  through  by  the  Grand 
Sheik  of  the  Mosque  himself,  a  venerable 
Turk,  the  head  of  the  Faith,  whose  fami- 
ly have  held  the  post  in  hereditary  suo- 
oemion  for  several  hundred  years.  To 
the  aforesaid  Sheik  we  gave  a  Backscisch 
of  £15  sterling.  But  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  how  I  got  here,  I  will 
retrace  my  steps  and  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, taking  up  the  thread  where  my  last 
letter  dropped  it,  vis  :  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure  from  Alexandria. 

It  was  a  cloudless  morning  on  the  15th 
February,  1856,  when,  winding  their  way 
down  the  narrow  and  somewhat  muddy 
streets  that  lead  to  the  wharf  at  Alexan- 
dria, the  curious  .might,  and  various  don- 
key boys  did  descry  a  party  of  voyagers, 
with  wide-awake  hats  of  ample  brim,  and 
well  stuffed  carpet  bags,  proceeding  to- 
wards the  Austrian  steamer,  advertised 
to  sail  that  morning  for  Jaffa,  and  other 
ports  in  the  Levant.  The  party  consisted 
of  the  writer  hereof,  his  special  friend 
Charles  Spenee  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
for  the  last  two  years  attached  to  the  Le- 
gation at  Constantinople,  Mr.  and  Mrs; 
W.  C,  Prime  of  New  York,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Whitney  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  0. 
N.  Righter,  Bible  Agent  for  the  East 
Bringing  up  the  rear  was  also  to  be 
seen  the  Dragoman  of  the  Prime  and 
Whitney  party,  nit  a  "  malignant  and 
tnrbaned"  but  very  smooth  and  supple 
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Turk  or  Egyptian,  a  Dragoman,  night 
"  Abd-d-AUi,  or  servant  of  Truth/'  but 
who  like  most  other  servants  occasionally 
disregarded  the  promptings  of  his  mas- 
ter, although  a  capital  Dragoman  after 
all,  one  of  the  best  of  the  species.  Fol- 
lowing him  were  the  servants,  of  whom 

M  Some  were  black,  and  aome  were  blacker, 
And  some  were,  the  color  of  a  chaw  of  tobacco/ 

with  tent  equipage,  cooking  utensils,  pro- 
vender, <fcc.,  with  a  cook,  Hadji  Moham- 
med, a  man  of  much  sanctity,  who  had 
performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
for  a  saint  made  unexceptionable  sauces, 
and  pilaffs  of  more  than  Oriental  unotu- 
osity. 

Such  was  the  party  that  sallied  forth  on 
the  morning  aforesaid,  and  which  encoun- 
tered on  board  the  Austrian  steamer  a 
small  party  of  Englishmen,  about  to  make 
the  same  tour,  also  provided  with  the  in- 
dispensable Dragoman,  and  tents  for  the 
Syrian  campaign ;  and  soon  did  the  two 
parties  coalesce,  compare  notes,  guide- 
books, prognostications  and  expectations, 
in  a  manner  terrible  to  contemplate  by 
John  Bull  at  home,  closely  buttoned  up 
in  his  impervious  surtout  of  good  old 
fashioned  British  surliness.  But  travel- 
ling not  only  takes  the  conceit  out  of  a 
man,  but  gives  him  valuable  lessons  of 
mutual  dependence  and  courtesy  for  mu- 
tual comfort.  The  man  who  is  a  boor 
while  travelling,  is  a  brute  at  home,  de- 
pend upon  it 

Of  the  voyage  to  Jaffa,  nominally  30 
hours,  but  in  reality  occupying  us  48,  in- 
cluding a  night's  detention  on  board,  in 
consequence  of  our  getting  in  after  dark, 
nothing  need  be  said,  as  although  rough, 
and  entailing  the  usual  tribute  to  Neptune 
from  those  blessed  with  unretentive  stom- 
achs, it  varied  in  nothing  from  all  voy- 
ages in  steamers,  except  in  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  deck  passengers, 
cooped  off  like  fowls,  on  one-half  of  the 
deck,  and  literally  "taking  up  their  beds" 
when  they  walked  off.  Among  them 
were  some  women  who  were  good-looking, 
and  whose  veils  would  not  keep  down  to 
conceal  their  features,  to  the  manifest  dis- 
content of  their  lords  and  masters,  who 
scowled  and  smoked  in  a  neighbouring 


coop,  contiguous;   and  consoled  du 
selves  by  stuffing  greasy  condiment*,  i 
t sipping  coffee  all  day  long— sullen,  sqi 
id  specimens  of  humanity,  who  apt. 
ly  would  murder  a  man  for  a  piastre,! 
commit  petty  larceny  for  the  mere  Ioti 
it.    We  had  no  ladies  on  board  but 
Prime,  consequently  that  source  of 
traction  was  wanting,  and  there  are  ^ 
superior  in  ViWing  time  si  sea. 

FBOM  JAFFA  TO  SAMLKB, 

The  morning  sun  showed  us  Jafa 
great  advantage,  as  all  Eastern  M 
like  some  of  our  acquaintances  smkei 
very  much  on  first  view,  bat  diminish  | 
attractiveness  as  we  get  nearer  (are  v« 
pretty  to  look  at,  but  very  disagreed 
to  be  intimate  with)  offending  eath  i| 
every  separate  sense  with  which  Pro 
dence  has  blessed  us.  A  bed  cold 
sometimes  not  a  bad  introduction  to 
Eastern  town,  the  savor  of  which  cue* 
alone  can  reconcile  the  Eastern  travel 
to  consider  other  than  detestable. 

Jaffa,  with  its  pretty  little  wash-tol 
basin  of  a  port,  perched  like  a  ha* 
nest  on  a  hill,  overlooking  the  sea  on  i 
side  and  the  flowery  plain  of  Shan* 
the  other,  pleases  the  eye;  and  as  i 
passably  clean  for  an  Eastern  town, 
impression  is  not  destroyed  on  enwi 
it,  unless  the  voyager  be  fresh  frun 
West,  and  even  there  the  Italian  ti 
are  not  a  bad  preparation  for  the  «j 
and  smells  incident  to  Eastern  *x] 
ence. 

Beautiful  and  extensive  Orange  p 
stretch  all  around  the  city,  and  the 
is  larger  than  I  have  ever  seen  elsewj 
Some  we  saw  were  perfect  Brobdigna 
their  proportions,  and  were  as  p«* 
to  the  taste  as  to  the  eye.  The  1< 
too  looked  very  suggestive  of  pun^ 
in  the  land  of  the  Prophet  we  c<< 
mise  on  coffee,  and  take  it  out  in  * 
The  steamer,  on  our  leaving,  h 
American  colors  in  compliment  W 
S.  functionary  on  board,  and  we 
soon  boarded  by  the  U.  S.  Vice  C«« 
Jaffa,  Mr.  Murad,  who,  preceded  1 
Janissary  bearing  a  silver  tipped 
came  to  offer  us  the  hospitalities 
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himself  accompanying  the  Cousn]  as  far 
aa  Ramleh,  which  being  declined,  he  prof- 
ferrad  a  guard  of  honor,  this  involving 
"  baetacueh  Inker"  (large  presents)  waa 
also  politely  waived,  the  Consul  intimat- 
ing that  five  Americana  with  revolver* 
required  no  guards  against  any  reasona- 
ble number  of  Bedouins,  whereupon  the 
Governor,  after  partaking  of  pipes  and 
coffee,  salamed  himself  out  of  sight. 

We  also  received  informal  visits  from 
the  American  missionaries  at  Jaffa  who 
gladly  welcomed  the  sight  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  proffered  us  their  hospitali- 
ties. They  seem  very  busy  studying  the 
Arabic  language,  that  being  the  first  step 
towards  communicating  with  the  people, 
who  are  more  ignorant  and  consequently 
more  fanatical  even  than  the  Egyptians. 
In  fact  the  nominal  Christians  here  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  rite  still  follow  most  of 
the  Moslem  usages,  especially  aa  regards 
the  seclusion  of  their  women  ;  and  the 
happy  groom  is  not  permitted  to  see  the 
face  of  his  bride  until  after  betrothal.  As 
a  special  and  extraordinary  favor,  I  was 
allowed  to  see  a  young  betrothed  Greek 
damsel,  and  a  very  pretty  creature  she 
was,  but  I  was  the  first  unmarried  man 
who  had  ever  been  permitted  the  privi- 
lege of  viewing  her  unveiled  charms, 
which  her  future  bridegroom  had  that 
dny  first  beheld.  80  you  see  how  the  ex- 
tremes touch.  Is  not  this  matrimonial 
brokerage  quite  d  la  FraneaueT  The 
feud  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church- 
es out  here  exceeds  in  intensity  anything 
that  you  can  imagine ;  these  sectarians 
hate  each  Other  and  the  Americans  far 
more  than  they  do  the  Turks,  and  any- 
thing like  charity,  harmony,  concert  or 
even  decency  in  their  intercourse  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  this  side  of  the  Milleni- 
um at  least  Never  have  I  seen  such  ex- 
hibitions of  bigotry,  rancor  and  venomous 
hatred  as  are  obtruded  on  the  eye  every 
step  taken  in  Palestine,  while  the  original 
owners  of  the  soil  meet  with  contumely 
and  wrong  from  all  classes  combined.  The 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  pro- 
bably worse  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  globe;  and  the  Turk  is  far  more  kind 
to  the  remnant  of  Israel  than,  the  nomi- 
nal followers  of  the  treed  of  charity,  first 
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preached  in  Judea.    If  fanaticism,  blind 
and  unreasoning  is  faith,  and  intolerant 
bigotry  the  essence  of  true  religion,  then 
may  the  Eastern  Christians  be  considered 
as  really  having  a  religion — not  other- 
wise, for  persecution  is  the  very  essence 
of  their  creed,  and  their  intolerance  only 
surpassed  by  their  ignorance.     Priestcrat 
is  dominant,  and  the  Monks  of  various 
sects  the  only  comfortably  housed  and  fed 
masters  of  The  Holy  Land,  wringing 
more  tribute  from  the  people  than  all  the 
grasping  Pachas  can.    Thus  the  convents 
are  in  fact   the  inns  of  Palestine,  and 
travellers  stop  at  each  halting  place  at 
them  (if  unprovided  with  tents)  and  are 
expected  to  pay  for  their  entertainment 
in  the  Eastern  shape  of  "  a  present."  It  is 
not  demanded  but  it  is  expected,  and  this 
is  a  genteel  way  of  taking  private  boarders. 
From  the  time  you  enter  Palestine  up  to 
the  hour  of  leaving  it,  you  are  never  out 
of  sight  of  a  convent  of  some  kind,  wher- 
ever there  is  sufficient  fatness  in  the  land 
to  justify  anything  approaching  a  village, 
and  the  testamentary  dispositions  in  their 
favor  swell  their  revenues  considerably 
every  year,  while  diminishing  the  pro- 
ductive capital  of  the  country.    At  Jaffa 
the  Greeks  appear  to  have  the  upper  hand 
as  regards  numbers  and  wealth,  most  of 
the  gardens  and  property  belonging  to 
them ;  but  there  are  a  good  many  Latins, 
and  some  Armenians,  each  class  having  its 
large  convent  and  full  complement  of 
Monks. 

As  before  remarked  the  system  of  East- 
ern seclusion,  and  exclusion  of  men  from 
the  Family  Circle  prevailing,  the  social ' 
aspect  of  the  place  is  not  inviting. 
When  you  walk  out,  dead-walls  with 
latticed  windows  pierced  in  them  high 
up,  at  which  a  face  is  rarely  visible,  hem 
you  in,  and  confine  your  view  to  patches 
of  mud  below  and  glimpses  of  sky  above ; . 
the  few  women  you  meet  are  closely 
veiled  with  colored  silk  handkerchiefs 
over  their  faces,  not  the  gossamer  tissues 
which  in  Stamboul  now  invite  the  gase  of 
the  giaour,  to  view  the  charms  they  feign 
only  to  conceal,  but  stout,  substantial 
blinds,  which  would  baffle  the  eyes  of 
Argus  himself.  The  men  are  not  stri- 
king specimens  of  their  respective  races, 


the  Greek  type  predominating ;  and  the 
visits  you  make  or  receive  become  Terr 
fatiguing  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
topics  in  common,  and  the  requisition 
made  on  your  powers  of  consuming  the 
coffee,  chibouques,  and  sweatmeate  which 
are  pressed  upon  you  with  that  invincible 
pertinacity  which  constitutes  Oriental 
politeness.  The  aching  head  of  many  a 
novice  has  testified  to  the  danger?  of 
yielding  to  the  exigencies  of  this  hospi- 
tality. The  old  traveller  cries  peccari 
when  satisfied ;  and  is  not  to  be  over  per- 
suaded, mindful  of  the  morrow. 

The  brief  period  allotted  to  our  rest 
at  Jaffa  having  expired,  we  struck  our 
tents  and  the    cry  was— "Bring  forth 
the  Horses!  for  such  is  the  only  mode 
of  locomotion  practicable  in  Syria,  un- 
less the  services  of  that  more  Scriptu- 
ral animal,  the  Ass,  be  brought  into  re- 
quisition.   The  Horses  were  brought, — 
and  Phoebus  Apollo!  such  horses!    Not 
fiery  steeds  of  Syrian  desert  race,  with 
fleetness  in  foot,  and  eyes  of  fire,  bat 
quadrupeds  like  unto  those  melancholy 
hacks  on  which  Punch  mounts  the  ad- 
venturous Mr.  Briggs,  yet  with  a  latent 
dash  of  cynicism  about  the  mouth,  and  a 
lurking  devil  in  the  eye,  which  to  the 
knowing    in    horse-flesh,    argues    some 
"go"  in  the  unpromising  looking  animal?. 
But  the  outfit  was  more  remarkable  than 
the  animals  themselves;  such  saddles! 
apparently  fabricated  out  of  rusty  frag- 
ments of  iron  and  wood  curiously  sup- 
porting patched  pieces  of  antique  blank- 
ets, with  stirrups  of  rope  terminating  in 
broken  shovels,  and  bridles  whereof  no 
two  pieces  are  of  the  same  material,  inter- 
laced  with  scraps  of  twine  and  leather. 
Add  to  these,  five  stately  Camels  to  l«ear 
the  luggage!   and  behold  the  style  in 
which  our  party  sallied  forth  to  penetrate 
into  the  bowels  of  Palestine,  even  unto 
the  hill  country  of  Judea — and  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem.     Slowly  and  sedately,  as 
befitted  pilgrims,  and  men  mounted  on 
"  pampered  jades  of  Asia,  that  could  net 
go  but  twenty  miles  a  day" — as  ancient 
Pistol  hath  it — (Mem :  Shakspeare  must 
have  travelled  in  Syria,  on  just  such  hor- 
ses!)   we    wended  onr    way    over   the 
beautiful  plain  of  Sharon  ;  the  more  n> 
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Our  party  calling  bouquets 
iwerj  carpet  spread  aruund 
1   us,  passing   an  occasional 

e,  or  fountain  by  the  way- 
its    picturesque    groups    of 

;as  at  the  well,  or  loitering 
iokiug  pipes,  iuatead  of  play- 
;  while  in  the  far  distance 
stern  mountains,  over  which 

ra  easy  riding  brought  us  to 
if  Kamleh,  our  stopping  place 
t ;  and  here  we  had  intended 

the  Convent  of  the  Latins, 
.ritiou  of  the  Consular  Agent 
itli  his  silver  sue  Led  janis- 
niles  from  the  towa,  apprised 
a  official  hospitalities  were  in 
and  in  a  short  time  we  found 
mglj  ensconced  in  the  best 
mleli,  and  a  smoking  dinner 

the  board,  to  which  we  did 
x,  as  well  as  to  the  attentions 
table  host,  in  whom  American 
ill  find  a  friend  and  host  also  ; 

f.  Lion  and  Sun"  of  Persia,  in 
of  his  brother,  shares  the 
111  the  American  Eagle.  He 
lag  had  been  given  him  by 
Commodores  (I  forget  which) 
ty  years  ago ;  or  rather  to  his 
bose  honors  he  had  succeeded, 

i nal  ceremonials,  pipes,  coffee, 
ired  to  bed,  but  not  hi  rest, 
e  enemy  in  Syria  more  sen- 
n  the  Bedouin,  more  treach- 
the  Turk,  more  insidious  than 
lore  wakeful  than  the  noctur- 
uler,  who  robs  the  traveller 
lat  enemy  respects  not  even 
s  of  Consular  authority,  and 
ery  shadow  of  the  foreign  flag 
uluod  of  the  unwary  pilgrim, 
ere  the'  ancient  plague  of 
i  are  the  modern  peat  of  Sy- 
.11  specimens  of  phlebotomy 
:ssed,  the  performances  of  that 
night  at  Kamleh  "took  the 
"  Certain  it  is  they  got  no 
;p  ;  and  their  "industrious" 
ibited  in  America  were  lag- 

the  morning  we  arose,  and 
at  in  the  fresh  and  perfumed 


morning  air,  to  examine  an  interesting 
ruin  in  the  neighborhood,  consisting  of 
an  ancient  square  tower  of  stone,  con- 
nected with  remains  of  what  was  once  a 
very  extensive  building  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, either  a  Convent  or  Turkish  Khan  or 
Caravanserai  with  very  extensive  subter- 
ranean chambers,  supported  by  stone 
arches  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height. 
The  tower  itself  is  a  curious  struoture, 
with  a  winding  stair  of  stone  leading  to 
the  summit,  whence  is  obtained  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  rich  plain  of  Sharon  dotted  with 
flocks  and  herds,  and  green  with  the 
coming  harvest,  spread  out  like  a  map 
beneath  our  feet,  while  the  groves  of  an- 
cient olive  trees,  beneath  which  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  and  his  crusaders  encamped, 
break  the  monotony  of  the  landscape,  and 
carry  us  back  in  fancy  to  the  days  when 
those  steel-clad  Warrior  Honks  carried 
conviction  and  "the  gospel  of  peace" 
with  Are,  sword  and  blood  through  the 
Holy  Land,  and  prodigal  of  treasure  and 
life  wrested  from  the  Crescent  for  a  time,' 
the  land  which  has  bo  soon  again  be- 
come its  tributary,  its  title  thereto  defend- 
ed by  Allied  Europe ! 

The  door  of  the  tower  has,  engraven 
upon  it,  an  ancient  Arabic  inscription, 
which  our  guide,  an  educated  Syrian, 
could  not  read,  save  the  date,  which  he 
made  out  to  be  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira, 
720,  which  would  make  it  more  than  five 
hundred  years  since  that  inscription  was 
placed  upon  it,  although  the  date  of  the 
building  must  have  been  anterior,  as  the 
arches  are  not  of  Saracenic  but  of  Gothic 
design,  proving  them  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Christian  hands. 

From  our  elevated  perch  we  descended 
to  commence  our  journey  over  the  "hill 
country  of  Judea"  (as  the  Bible  simply 
terms  it)  to  Jerusalem,  a  journey  of  ten 
hours,  and  as  you  must  be,  by  this  time, 
more  fatigued  with,  the  recital,  than  we 
with  the  actual  journey,  I  will  mercifully 
grant  you  the  rest  denied  to  us  after  the 
first  day's  pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land. 

And  thus  I  end  the  first  chapter  of 
my  Syrian  experiences ;  and  descend  from 
my  round  tower  of  observation  for  the 
present         Yours  as  ever,     -    E.  D. 
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SECOND  DAY.      TO  JERUSALEM. 

We  left  Ramleh  and  oar  hospitable  host 
just  as  the  rising  sun  was  "blushing 
through  the  East,"  and  tinging  the  gray 
tops  of  the  mountains  of  the  hill  country 
of  Judea  with  his  first  beams.  Our  way 
still  wound  through  the  flowery  plain  of 
Sharon,  and  the  morning  song  of  innu- 
merable larks  made  the  air  vocal  with  a 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  Great  Creator. 

On  either  side  of  the  path  stretched 
away  the  groves  of  Olive  trees,  many  of 
them  of  great  antiquity;  and  under  their 
spreading  branches  browsed  herds  of  cat- 
tle, goats  and  sheep,  tended  by  ragged 
urchins  in  costumes  more  picturesque 
than  pleasant  in  the  chill  air  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  cold  blasts  that  blew  from  the 
hills  here  admonished  us  that  we  were  ri- 
sing into  a  more  elevated  region,  and  after 
the  first  hour  we  began  ascending  hill-sides 
and  soon  left  the  plain  of  Sharon,  with  its 
larks  and  roses,  spread  out  like  a  map 
behind  us.  "  The  hill  country  of  Judea" 
is  appropriately  named,  and  at  this  day 
nothing  can  surpass  the  stern  sterility 
which  seem  to  have  set  its  seal  upon  it, 
even  in  this  season  of  early  spring,  when  the 
plain  beneath  "blossoms  as  the  rose/'  As 
you  advance,  the  hills  become  steeper  and 
sterner  in  aspect,  the  mimic  mountains 
growing  in  size,  and  shutting  out  your 
view,  while  the  rood  dwindling  first  into  a 
bridle  path,  and  afterwards  into  a  mere 
cattle-track  along  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
finally  assumes  the  appearance  of  small 
ravines  wasted  by  the  rains,  filled  with 
rocks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  over  which 
the  horses  scramble  and  slide  with  more 
than  goat-like  agility.  The  farther  you 
proceed  the  worse  grows  the  road,  (if  road 
it  can  be  called  which  road  is  none)  and 
so  steep  are  some  of  the  declivities  that 
the  animals  are  forced  to  slide  down  them 
almost  on  their  haunches,  and  the  pru- 
dent rider  dismounts  and  follows  his 
beast ;  to  lead  him  might  entail  the  un- 
pleasant consequence  of  his  tumbling  over 
his  rider.  The  best  American  or  Euro- 
pean horse  would  be  dead-beat,  (if  he  did 
not  break  his  rider's  neck  or  limbs)  after 
one  hour's  travel  over  the  roads  I  have 
thus  attempted  to  describe. 


Indeed,  I  verily  believe,  but  for  the  look 
of  the  thing,  that  the  Hadjis  or  Pilgrims, 
who  make  the  journey  through  Palestine 
on  foot,  with  an  ass  to  carry  the  baggage, 
pursue  the  most  sensible  plan,  and  save 
themselves  a  great  deal  of  needless  trou- 
ble, for  whenever  we  dismounted  and 
walked,  we  had  to  wait  some  time  for  the 
rest  of  the  party  to  come  up. 

The  Camel  is  also  used  a  great  deal  ai 
an  animal  of  burden  over  these  roads,  aa 
the  supplies  for  Jerusalem  come  mainlj 
from  Jaffa,  and  I  found  to  my  surprise 
that  they  passed  over  the  rocky  road  with- 
out injury  and  without  difficulty;  and 
their  drivers  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the 
animals  being  unable  to  travel  over  rocky 
roads,  although  they  admitted  that  going 
up  and  down  steep  mountains  knocked  up 
up  the  animals  very  soon.    There  are 
some  muddy  places  on  the  roads  through 
the  plains,  after  the  "first"  and  the <4 lat- 
ter rains,"  yet  the  Camels  manage  to  get 
through  these  also,  though  more  care- 
fully.   The  rate  at  which  they  travel  over 
these  roads  is  a  little  slower  than  that  of 
the  horses.    For  example,  we  reached  the 
City  of  Jerusalem  about  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening;  our  Camels  with  baggage  heav- 
ily laden,  about  four  or  five  hours  after ; 
and  we  had  contrived  to  push  our  horses 
a  little  in  the  last  etages,  in  order  to  get 
a  sunset  view  of  Jerusalem  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  which  we  succeeded 
in  doing. 

Water  is  very  scarce  in  these  regions ; 
and  hence  travellers  make  it  a  point  to 
pitch  their  place  for  provender  near  one 
of  the  two  springs  midway  between  Ram- 
leh and  Jerusalem.  One  of  these  is 
about  three  hours  from  Ramleh,  an  open 
well,  with  no  shade  trees  near  it;  the 
other  and  better  halting  place  i*  about 
two  hours  on,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
midst  of  an  ancient  Olive  grove,  with  a 
small  Arab  village  perched  on  top  of  th? 
hill,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  like  most 
of  the  Fellahs  of  Palestine  seem  more  pov 
erty  stricken,  squalid  and  ignorant  than 
even  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt ;  they  appear 
also  to  be  a  less  light-hearted  race.  The 
Egyptian  Fellah  is  a  social  noisy  creature, 
apparently  enjoying  animal  existence  in 
the  midst  of  his  poverty  and  the  hardship 
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of  his  lot  The  Syrian  Felah  is  a  sullen, 
silent  animal,  stolid  in  his  feelings  and 
hi*  habits,  like  Issachar  "a  strong  ass 
crouching  between  burdens."  Their  wo- 
men have  not  the  comeliness  of  feature 
nor  the  symmetry  of  shape  which  char- 
acterise their  Egyptian  sisters,  and  on 
comparing  the  two  races,  the  conquest  of 
Syria  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  ceases  to  excite 
astonishment. 

In  point  of  treatment,  too,  the  Egyp- 
tian field  laborer  fares  better  than  his  Sy- 
rian brothers.    Not  only  has  he  a  richer 
soil  to  cultivate,  in  that  fertile  Delta  of 
his,  the  very  garden  spot  of  the  world, 
bat  he  is  better  lodged  and  clothed  and 
fed;  "bad  is  the  best/'  as  any  Southern 
slave  would  testify  if  he  were  permitted 
to  witness  the  way  in  which  "free  white 
labor"  in  the  East  is  styed  (we  cannot 
call  it  housed)  and  starved,  in  the  midst 
of  fields  groaning  '  with  plenty.    As  to 
clothing,  a  few  filthy  rags  which  do  not 
cover,  far  less  conceal  nakedness,  must 
suffice;  and  for  the  sick  or  disabled,  na- 
ture must  be  the  sole  Doctor  and  Nurse. 
1  lesson  for  the  ranting  Abolitionist  is 
found  here  by  the  way  side,  and  the  way- 
faring man,  though  a  fool,  must  under- 
stand it-    I  have  seen  many  wide  mouths, 
blatant  on  this  theme,  on  first  arrival  in 
the   East — hermetically  sealed   after    a 
few  days'  experience,  gleaned  from  the 
fields  and  houses  of  the  free  laborers  "of 
Turkey  and  its  dependencies." 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  in  these 
countries  ie  far  preferable  to  that  of  the 
free  peasantry,  for  they  enjoy  a  share  not 
only  of  the  comforts  but  even  of  the  lux- 
uries of  life,  partaking  of  what  is  their 
master's,  and  in  reality  have  more  free- 
dom than  the  serf,  who,  in  all  but  name, 
is  the  slave. 

The  condition  of  the  masses  in  the  East 
u  this  day,  after  all  the  boasted  paper 
rights  conferred  by  European  Mediation 
in  Tanzimats  and  Hatti  Scherifis,  and 
vther  parchment  impostures,  is  accurately 
defined  in  Talfounds  "Ion." 


To  smite  or  be  smitten,  and  lie   crushed  in 

heaps, 
To  swell  his  glory  or  his  shame- 


j* 


The  mass 


Of  bones  and  muflcles  formed  to  till  the  soil 
A  few  brief  yean :  then  rot  unnamed  beneath 


it; 


Or  decked  to  slaughter  at  their  master's  call 

Vol.  XXII— 29 


(I  quote  from  memory,  but  give  the  sub- 
stance, if  not  the  precise  words,  and  the 
picture  is  too  true  to  be  marred  by  a  tri- 
vial blemish,  such  as  verbal  inaccuracy.) 
The  peasant  may  not  quit  the  village 
where  he  was  born,  without  a  special 
permission,  to  be  paid  for,  under  penalty 
of  bastinado;  unless  the  whim  of  his 
ruler  makes  him  a  parasite.  When  sol- 
diers are  needed,  villages  are  surrounded, 
and  men  seized,  tied  two  and  two,  and 
amidst  the  shrieks  and  imprecations  of 
the  women,  marched  "to  glory  or  the 
grave,"  after  some  preliminary  drilling 
in  which  the  bamboo  is  not  idle.  And  yet 
the  soldier  fares  better  in  these  countries 
than  the  agricultural  peasant,  whose  exis- 
tence is  a  war  against  want  and  the  ra- 
pine of  his  ruler — who  lives  like  a  hog  in 
a  mud  pen  no  better  than  a  pig-sty — who 
grows  prematurely  old  in  a  climate  cal- 
culated to  lengthen  life,  and,  though  in 
name  freemen,  are  in  fact 

"  Slaves !  Nay !  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave !" 

How  much  of  this  foreign  interposition 
or  sultanic  edicts  can  alleviate  or  cure  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  human 
intelligence  has  ever  had  submitted  for 
its  solution,  under  the  Providence  of  Di- 
vine Power.  Bark  and  gloomy  indeed  is 
the  prospect  now  of  elevating  the  Eastern 
man  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Western. 
The  want  of  truthfulness,  (the  foundation 
of  all  honor  and  manly  virtue)  blights 
all  efforts  for  their  improvement  But  I 
am  giving  you  a  dissertation  on  Eastern 
character,  when  I  promised  only  an  it- 
inerary of  my  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
and  the  parts  adjacent.  Pardon  the  di- 
gression; and  imagine  our  party  some 
what  sore  in  body,  from  our  first  essay  at 
this  rough  riding,  but  serene  and  even 
jocund  of  spirit,  partaking  of  the  cold 
provisions  which  our  thoughtful  Drago- 
man Abd-el-atti  had  prepared,  to  appease 
the  rage  of  mid-day  hunger;  not  oblivi- 
ous also  of  some  generous  wine  where- 
with to  dilute  the  water  of  the  spring. 
Sitting  under  the  ancient  Olive  trees  we 
did  full  justice  to  our  pio  nic;  bestowing 
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the  remnants   on  some   hungry  Fellah 
children  that  peered  curiously  out  on  our 
proceedings  from  behind  the  trunks  of 
the  trees.    Our  party  had  received  an  ac- 
cession at  Jaffa  of  the  family  of  Mr. 
Saunders,  an  American  gentleman  sent 
out  by  the  7th  Day  Baptists  to  introduce 
agricultural  improvements    into    Pales- 
tine.    He,  together  with    his  amiable 
lady,  and  daughter,  mounted  in  Eastern 
style  on  sagaoious  and  shaggy  looking 
asses,  ambled  along  with  us,  and  kept  up 
with  the  party  all  the  way.    Mr  Simeon 
Murad  also,  brother  to   the  consul  and 
his  deputy,  though  en  route  for  Beyrouth, 
insisted  on  turning  back  with  him  of 
Egypt,  and  accompanied  us  on  all  our  ex- 
cursions,   as    "guide,  philosopher    and 
friend,"  up  to  our  departure  from  the 
Holy  Land.    Speaking  English,  and  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  men,  man- 
ners and  places  of  the  country,  he  proved 
an  invaluable  as  well  as  an  untiring  aux- 
iliary.   After  our  cold  collation  "boot 
and  saddle"  was  the  word,  as  it  was  now 
mid-day,  and    El  Khuds  still   distant. 
While  we  had  paused  by  the  way  side  one 
of  those  sudden  changes  of  weather  inci- 
dent to  the  East  had  taken  place,  and  the 
stern  aspect  of  the  sterile  mountains  as- 
sumed a  yet  more  sombre  teint,  as  the 
hurrying  clouds  swept  their  shadows  over 
their  steep  sides,  or  left  them  half  in  light 
and  half  in  shade;  while  the  wind  moaned 
sullenly  and  sadly  through  the  deep  gor- 
ges like  the  wail  of  lost  spirits  moaning 
in  agony.    Large  drops  of  rain   came 
plashing  down  and  dampened  our  ardor 
with  the  prospect  of  a  soaking,  but  the 
clouds  threatened  only  and  did  not  strike; 
like  the  banners  of  a  defeated  army  they 
rolled  away  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  sunshine  settled  down  once  more  over 
our  heads  and  our  hearts.    The  whole 
change  took  place  so  suddenly,  that  it 
hardly  consumed  more  time  than  has  been 
occupied  in  describing  it;  and  very  grate- 
ful were  we  for  escaping  this  experience 
at  least,  "a  demp,  moist,  unpleasant  body 
not  preparing  the  Pilgrim  mind  to  wel- 
come the  advent  to  the  Holy  City  with 
proper  emotions  of  solemnity  and  admi- 
ration. 
Steeper  and  sterner  grew  the  moun- 


tains, and  still  more  thread-like  the  paths, 
scattered  over  with  large  splinters  of  rock, 
as  though  a  war  of  the  Giants  had  once 
been  fought  thereon,  while  no  verdure  of 
tree  or  shrub  relieved  their  gray  sides,  or 
refreshed  the  eyes  of  the  Pilgrim.  No 
sight  or  sound  of  bird  or  beast  or  living 
thing,  all  desolation,  except  where  the 
whining  cry  of  the  prowling  jackall, 
or  the  shrill  scream  of  the  vulture- 
hawk  circling  over  the  distant  heights, 
broke  the  dreary  silence.  We  were  all 
compelled  to  ride  single  from  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  path,  and  we  rode  in  sombre 
silence  all  (even  the  ladies!)  for  the  influ- 
ences of  the  spot  and  the  scenery  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  us  all;  to  which 
was  superadded  the  physical  fatigue  of 
scaling  those  cliffs  and  sliding  down  those 
precipices. 

We  passed  several  places  to  which  tra- 
dition has  assigned  various  events.   Thus 
one  village  was  pointed  out  as  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  the  thief  who  was  crucified 
with  Christ — and  the  very  identical  brook 
whence  Daniel  took  the  stone  with  which 
he  slew  Goliah,  lies  not  far  distant  from 
Jerusalem.    Some   of  those    pebbles  1 
picked  up  as  souvenirs,  and  they  are  at 
the  service  of  any  gentleman  who  wishe? 
to  kill  any  bragging  giant  1    The  place 
where  the   Philistines   encamped   mo* 
have  proved  anything  but  a  comfortable 
place,   if  they  passed  the  night  there, 
being  filled  with  very  sharp  rocks.    A 
place  of  more  recent  interest  is  the  village 
of  the  notorious  Robber  Chief  Abou  &j*hr 
at  one  time  the  Rob  Roy  of  this  part  «<f 
Palestine,  exacting  tribute  from  all  pa?s- 
ers-by,  and  receiving  it    This  we  viewed 
somewhat  askance,  as  even  now,  he  oc- 
casionally levies  black  mail  (though  re- 
tired  from  general   business)  and   hid 
dwelling  on  the  top  of  the  hill  had  much 
the  look  of  a  feudal  castle.      A  wide 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  can  be 
had  from  this  eminence.    It  is  just  the 
locale  for  a  thief  on  a  grand  scale,  and  uf 
enlarged  views,  to  pitch  his  eyrie  upon. 
The  ruins  of  an  ancient  Christian  Church, 
of  Gothic  architecture,  in  fine  preserva- 
tion, lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  little  nff 
the  road.    Two  or  three  of  us  rode  into 
it,  in  despite  of  possible  ambushes.    Be- 
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neath  it  are  very  extensive  vaultB.  Its 
history  was  very  simple,  as  told  by  Mr. 
Murad.  Once  a  large  and  flourishing 
(Went  had  existed  there,  (I  think  of 
the  Lasarists)  but  the  Bedouins  came 
down  one  fine  night,  like  wolves  on  the 
fold,  and  murdered  every  mother's  son  of 
the  Monks,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  since  which  time  no  successors 
have  arrived,  and  the  place  has  become 
the  ruin  we  beheld.  It  must  have  been 
a  tery  handsome  church  once,  but  the 
neighborhood  of  Abou  Gosh  is  notorious- 
ly one  of  the  worst  in  Palestine,  and 
ai  he  stands  in  no  awe  either  of  the 
Pacha  of  Palestine,  Sultan  or  Kaiser,  and 
as  candidates  for  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom are  getting  scarcer,  it  is  probable  the 
church  will  still  be  left  as  an  interesting 
rain  for  the  inspection  of  such  travellers 
as  are  not  deterred  by  the  scare-crow  re- 
putation of  Abou  Gosh  from  lingering  in 
his  vicinity. 

It  was  after  leaving  Abou  Gosh  about 
half  an  hour  behind,  that  we  came  upon 
the  brook  of  David;    before    reaching 
which,  on  passing  through  a  plain  where 
some  of  the  female  Goshes  were  doing  up 
linen,  we  were  greeted  by  the  youthful 
females  of  the  community,  with  sundry 
observations  in  Arabic  the  reverse  of  com- 
plimentary, assimilating  us  to  that  noble 
animal,  the  dog  (Kelp)  and  that  less  no- 
ble animal,  the  pig,  coupled  with  theologi- 
cal phrases,  implying  a  want  of  faith,  and 
Nosing  us  therefor.    Agreeing  with  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia,  "that  the  dirty  linen 
ought  always  to  be  washed  in  the  house/' 
we  left  these  ladies  to  pursue,  unobstruct- 
ed, their  occupations  in  the  open  air. 
They  also  spit  at  us  in  a  peculiarly  play- 
ful  and  graceful  manner.    After    this 
little  episode  we  passed  into  a  country 
bearing  some  marks  of  present,  and  many 
more  of  former  cultivation.    The  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  terraced  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  space  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  successive  layers  of  olive  trees ; 
in  some  places  almost  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.    The  traces  of  ancient  culti- 
vation are  very  numerous;  and  looking 
Upon  these,  and  comparing  the  past  with 
<the  present,  the  intelligent  traveller  can 
'  easily  understand  how  an  infinitely  larger 


population  could  once  have  found  support 
on  these  now  sterile  and  barren  regions, 
the  very  hill-tops  of  which  once  were 
made  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  for  a 
hardy  and  industrious  race  of  warrior 
shepherds  and  agriculturists.  The  flocks 
and  herds  still  feed  in  the  valleys  and  on 
the  mountain  slopes,  the  olive  tree  still 
stretches  its  green  screen  against  the  sky, 
the  vine  still  grows  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  but  the  stranger  and  the  heathen 
now  occupy  the  once  chosen  places  of  the 
sons  of  Israel,  and  barbarism  has  tramp- 
led out  almost  the  vestiges  of  former  in- 
dustry and  prosperity. 

The  shallow  scoffs  of  Voltaire  concern- 
ing the  population  and  productiveness  of 
Judea,  fall  to  the  ground  when  considered 
on   the  spot.    He  himself  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  their  puerility,  had  he 
only  made  a  tour  over  the  land  he  pre- 
sumptuously attempted  to  reason  almost 
out  of  existence.    Skepticism  often  re- 
quires a  more  credulous  and  unreasoning 
faith  than  belief, — and  the  believer  in 
Voltaire's  theory  of  Palestine  must  be- 
lieve against  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  if 
he  credits  his  depreciation  of  the  former 
resources  of  this  land,  whence  was  drawn 
not  only  the  inspiration  of  Divine,  but 
the  foundation  of  all  human  laws,  as  well 
as  the  highest  and  noblest  exemplars 
of  patriotism   and  piety,    courage   and 
honor   known    among    men,    and   the 
abiding  standards  of  female  virtue  and 
excellence  even  to  our  enlightened  day 
and  generation.    The  remnant  of  that 
persecuted  race,  from  whom  the  world 
has  received  this  rich  heritage,  blessing 
the  gift  while  banning  the  givers,  still 
dwelling  in  the  Holy  City,  bear  the  stamp 
of  superiority  on  their  broad  brows  and 
in  their  thoughtful  eyes,  over  the  arro- 
gant race  of  barbarians,  who  have  pushed 
them  from  their  seats,  but  who  will  leave 
behind  them  no  records  but  of  devastation 
and  ruin, — iron  scythes  in  the  hands  of 
Providence ;  whose  mission  seems  now 
well  nigh  fulfilled. 

But  our  guide  on  reaching  an  eleva- 
tion pauses  suddenly,  rises  in  his  stirrups, 
and  points  before  him  with  elevated  right 
hand  shouting,  "Jerusalem  1"  In  break- 
neck emulation  we  goad  on  our  jaded 
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steeds  oyer  the  rocky  path,  ascend  the 
eminence,  and  there,  gilded  by  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  behold  the  Holy 
City,  an  emblem  and  image  of  desolation, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  solitary  hills, 
bleak,  barren,  desolate,  piled  up  in 
masses  against  the  evening  sky,  a  fit 
framework  for  her,  now  "solitary"  but 
once  "so  full  of  people — " 

"The  Niobe  of  nations 
Voiceless  and  crownless  in  her  speechless  woe," 

but  holding  still  in  her  withered  hands 
the  sceptre  that  may  not  pass  away,  but 
endureth  forever ;  lone  mother  of  living 
empires,  whose  language,  laws,  religion, 
are  the  founts  whence  modern  civilization 
must    still  draw  its    richest    draughts, 
while  her  children,  scattered,  yet  united, 
still  play  their  parts  in  the  world's  histo- 
ry, under  every  clime,  and  on  every  thea- 
tre of  human  action,  themselves  a  living 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  their  Great 
Book,  and  an  undying  example  of  the  ills 
and  evils  which  a  strong  faith  and  stub- 
born courage  and  an  enduring  trust  in 
God  can  front  and  finally  subdue.    The 
time  has  long  passed,  in  civilized  lands, 
when    educated    and    enlightened   men 
could  speak  of  the  Jew  with  reproach  or 
derision ;  or  regard  him  as    something 
other  than  a  creature  chosen  and    set 
apart  by  Divinity,  for  some  inscrutable 
reason,  from    other  races,  which  have 
risen,  flourished,  and  perished  in  succes- 
sive ages,  while  like   their  own  cedars 
upon  Lebanon,  the  Jewish  race,  rooted 
in  the  soil,  still  survived  and  bore  fruit. 
Tes!  there  lay  Jerusalem!  and  though 
the  harp  of  David  is  vocal  no  more,  and 
some  few  stones  alone  remain  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  over  whose  ruins   now 
rises  the  dome  of  Omar's  Mosque,  though 
the  past  memories  alone  hallow  it,  or  give 
it  interest,  yet  the  path  over  which  we 
wouud  our  toilsome  way,  was  worn  into 
the  everlasting  rock  by  the  feet  of  Pil- 
grims, who  for  thousands  of  years  have 
made  it  the  shrine  of  their  devotions, — 
from  the  day  when  Solomon  was  in  all 
his  glory,  to  that  when  Titus  and  his  le- 
gions came, — and  when  the    crusaders 
wrested  the  sepulchre  from  the  Infidels, 
to  be  lost  again,  until  wad  when  a  blood- 


less battle  is  wresting  it  from  "  the  sick 
man"  at  Constantinople,  whose  hand 
signs  the  death-warrant  of  Turkish  do- 
minion in  the  edicts  of  toleration,  and 
equal  rights  to  Rayah  and  to  "true  be- 
liever." 

"The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword" 
in  overturning  as  well  aa  in  re-building 
oreeds  and  empires. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  describe 
Jerusalem ;  words  cannot  do  it,  but  as 
nearly  as  language  may,  the  ominous 
predictions  of  the  Prophets  have  fore- 
shadowed the  picture  that  now  meets  the 
eye  of  the  expectant  Pilgrim.  No  other 
place  on  earth  resembles  it.  It  is  as 
unique,  as  solitary,  as  impressive,  at  its 
history;  and  looking  upon  the  sterile 
wastes  that  environ  it,  with  the  rock- 
mountains  framing  it  in,  the  cloud- 
less sky  of  Palestine  above,  blazing  with 
the  light  of  the  sun ;  the  Scriptural  pro- 
phecy forces  itself  upon  us 

*  Thy  sky  shall  be  brass  and  thy  land  shillbe 
iron!" 

And  so  they  are;  and  the  colors  of  that 
earth  and  sky  have  impressed  themselves 
indelibly  on  the  language  and  the 
thoughts  of  those  stern  old  Prophets, 
whose  denunciations  and  warnings  have 
outlived  the  city  which  provoked  them. 

Yet  the  city  itself  presents  no  appear- 
ance of  ruin.  It  is  compactly  and  sub- 
stantially built  of  stone,  with  battlements 
surrounding  it,  and  natural  ramparts  of 
mountain  ;  while  the  villages  of  Heinnan 
and  Jehoshaphat  constitute  trenches  on 
the  other  side. 

Sharply  defined  against  the  naked  sky 
and  unrelieved  horizon,  rise  the  domed 
tops  of  the  houses,  the  turrets  of  Chris- 
tian Churches,  and  the  minarets  of  Omar 
and  El  Akhsan,  the  two  great  mosques; 
while  on  the  walls  and  in  the  gate  way 
you  descry  the  turbaned  heads  of  the 
masters  of  the  Holy  Land ! 

The  Mount  of  Olives  with  its  remain- 
ing trees,  overlooks  the  city  from  the 
right ;  and  in  the  distance  domineer  the 
mountains  of  Moab;  and  Kebo,  from 
whose  top  Moses  is  said  to  have  taken  his 
first,  last  look,  over  the  promised  land. 
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Founded  by  a  warlike  race,  surrounded 
by  foes,  Jerusalem  was  built  chiefly  with 
respect  to  strength  of  position.  As  has  well 
been  said :  "  No  river  or  stream  Aowb  by ; 
no  fertility  surrounds  it,  no  commerce  is 
able  to  approach  its  walls,  no  thorough- 
fare of  nations  it  finds  in  the  way.    It 
seems  to  stand  apart  from  the  world,  ex- 
empt from  its  passions,  its  ambition,  and 
even  its  prosperity/'    And  the  same  wri- 
ter justly  adds :  "all  the  other  cities  of 
the  earth  are  frequented  by  votaries  of 
gain,   science,    luxury  or  glory.    Zion 
offers  only  privations  to  the  Pilgrim's 
body,  solemn  reflections  for  his  thoughts, 
awe  for  his  soul ;  her  palaces  are  ruins,  her 
hotels  are  dreary  convents,    her   chief 
boast  and  triumph  is  a  sepulchre/'    And 


with  these  truthful  remarks,  I  will  close 
this  letter,  already  too  long,  with  the 
promise  of  sending  you,  when  my  en- 
gagements will  permit,  some  more  rough 
notes  of  my  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  my 
impressions  of  Jerusalem  and  its  vicin- 
age, visits  to  the  Mosques  of  Omar  and 
£1  Akhar,  journey  to  Bethlehem,  Pools  of 
Solomon,  Mar  Saba  (the  rock  hewn  Con- 
vent) the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Jordan, — a 
midnight  ride  with  Bedouins  from  Jeri- 
cho to  Jerusalem,  &a,  &c.,  Ac. 

**  But  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang, 
Let  chance  and  time  determine ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon.'* 

Alexandria,  Egypt.       Q0    ^TpjCxyu- 


^•♦•» 


LULU. 

Longing,  longing,  forever  1 

Where  is  my  Lulu  gone  ? 
O,  the  low  whispering  tulips  1 

0,  the  green  flowery  lawn  1 

You  smile  there  forever,  my  Lulu — 
Your  smile  is  the  crown  of  the  day ! 

Your  voice  is  the  delicate  laughter 
Of  flowers  in  the  hours  of  May. 

The  white  clouds  float  in  the  azure 
Like  dreams  of  a  summer  night : 

And  you  float  in  my  memory,  sweetest, 
As  beautiful  and  as  bright ! 

The  moon  will  soon  from  the  uplands 

Shower  upon  flower  and  tree, 
0,  come  like  the  moon  of  harvest, 

0,  Lulu,  come  back  to  me ! 

Speak  to  me,  longing,  forever — 

Speak  to  my  soul,  and  say, 
That  the  gloom  from  my  heart's  dim  heaven 

Shall  pass  like  the  mists  away ! 
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JOHN  VANDERLYN. 


A  late  number  of  the  Messenger  recalls 
the  memory  of  this  at  one  time  celebrated 
artist,  through  the  publication  of  certain 
of  his  letters  written  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  great- 
est fame,  to  the  late  Joseph  C.  Cabell. 
His  Cains  Marius,  at  the  date  of  the  last 
of  those  letters,  was  attracting  much  pub- 
lic attention,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
his  Ariadne,  and  both  were  placed  on  ex- 
hibition at  Paris.  The  two  pictures  were 
highly  extolled,  and  the  name  of  Vander- 
lyn  was  on  the  lips  of  all  who  professed 
any  taste  in  painting.  Some  time  after- 
wards the  pictures  were  brought  to  Rich- 
mond and  exhibited  at  the  Museum  which 
then  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  U. 
S.  court-house.  All  the  city  flocked  thith- 
er to  see  them,  and  all  were  filled  with 
admiration  and  delight.  The  Ariadne 
was  considered  as  enchanting ;  and  if  the 
Ariadne  of  Greece  resembled  in  beauty 
the  being  of  Vanderlyn's  creation,  no 
wonder  could  be  felt  at  the  idolatry  paid 
her  by  the  philosophers  and  statesmen  of 
Athens.  The  figure  of  the  great  Roman 
consul,  as  he  sat,  in  majesty  and  repose, 
among  the  ruins  of  a  once  mighty  city, 
ruminating  on  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs,  taught  a  moral  lecture  of  equal 
force  with  any  that  has,  in  modern  times, 
proceeded  from  rostrum  or  pulpit. 

Tears  passed  by  and  I  heard  no  more 
of  Vanderlyn.  He  seemed  to  have  van- 
ished from  the  presence  of  the  world  along 
with  his  Marius  and  Ariadne.  New  ar- 
tists had  appeared  on  the  stage  and  they 
seemed  to  be  forgotten.  I  heard  of  no 
new  productions  from  his  pencil,  and  I 
inferred  that  he  rested  his  claim  to  future 
fame  on  the  early  creation  of  his  fancy. 
Six  summers  ago  I  visited  Saratoga,  and 
on  passing  along  the  valley  of  that  beau- 
tiful watering  place,  to  sip  of  the  waters 
of  its  numerous  medicinal  springs,  my  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  a  placard  posted 


on  the  door  of  a  circular  building,  which 
I  learned  had  been  erected  by  a  company 
of  persons  as  a  place  for  public  exhibi- 
tions.   The  placard  announced  on  exhibi- 
tion within  the  building,  a  panorama  of 
some  Eastern  city,  (Alexandria  or  Cairo,) 
"  Admittance,  25  cento."    With  two  oth- 
ers in  company  I  concluded  to  enter  the 
building,  and  was  soon  conducted  to  the 
exhibition  room.    The  room  itself  was  on- 
finished,  and  everything  about  bespoke 
ruin  and  decay.    The  light  was  bad,  and 
although  the  painting,  embracing  water 
and  sky,  spoke  of  the  hand  of  a  master, 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  the  picture  was  ob- 
scure.   In  casting  my  eyes  around  the 
room,  however,  they  rested  on  the  picture 
on  which  I  had  gazed  some  thirty  odd 
years  before  with  so  much  pleasure,  worn 
by  use  and  time,  and  no  longer  bright 
and  glowing,  but  still  the  same  picture. 
I  involuntarily  exclaimed   "here  is  the 
Carius  Marius  of  Vanderlyn — how  came 
it  here,  and  where  is  Vanderlyn  V    The 
proprietor  of  the  establishment  immedi- 
ately approached  me  and  replied,  "  I  am 
Vanderlyn,  and  that  is  my  Caius  Marius." 
I  was  filled  with  surprise.    I  inquired  af- 
ter his  Ariadne.    I  think  he  said  that  he 
had  lost  it  with  several  other  paintings  in 
a  fire  which  had  reduced  him  to  poverty, 
and  that  his  Marius  had  also  received  in- 
jury at  the  same  time.     His  whole  ap- 
pearance indicated  the  condition  of  his 
fortunes,  and  it  was  quite  obvious  that 
the  man,  whose  morning  was  so  bright  and 
full  of  promise,  was  dispirited  and  broken- 
hearted.    In  some  short  time  after,  the 
author  of  the  Marius  and  Ariadne  de- 
scended to  the   grave  almost  without  a 
newspaper  paragraph  to  announce  his 
death.    His  fate  and  end  were  typical  of 
the  moral  of  his  greatest  painting,  fur- 
nishing a  striking  example  of  the  insta- 
bility of  fortune  and  uncertainty  of  ba- 
nian affairs. 
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MISS  MURRAY'S   TRAVELS.* 


Legions  of  foreigners  have  travelled  in 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  wri- 
ting a  book.    Especially  from  England 
hare  these  connoisseurs  poured  in  upon 
us.    Hiss  Martineau,    Mrs.    Trollope, 
Fanny  Kemble,  Tyrone    Power,    Basil 
Hall,  Hamilton,  Marry  at  and  Dickens  have 
all  come  to  scour  and  scout  and  carica- 
ture.  Tom  Moore  commenced  the  verbal 
invasion  in  his  chaste  letters  from  Ameri- 
ca in  1804,  and  his  successors  have  con- 
tinued it.    In  all  the  history  of  their  ob- 
servations in  this  country,  prejudice,  mal- 
ice and  most  intolerable  superciliousness 
are  evinced.    Such  works  have  become 
offensive  to  us.     England  has  derogated 
from  her  royal  self  in  endeavoring  to  cry 
down  the  precocious  genius  of  her  rebel 
daughter  through  the  works  of  such  emis- 
saries.   She  has  sent  them  forth,  armed 
with  quill  guns  and  paper  balls,  with  the 
admonition  of  Sir  Toby  Belch:     "Let 
there  be  gaU  enough  in  thy  ink ;  though 
thou  write  a  goose-pen,  no  matter."    But 
the  mission  of  such  envoys  incendiary  as 
Hall  and  Thompson   is  a   stain   upon 
her  people's  history.    And  the  unvisited 
South  has  heretofore  met  the  brunt  of  vi- 
olence. 

We  are  happy  at  length  to  find  an  ex- 
ception and  we  offer  these  preliminaries 
more  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting,  than 
collating,  with  them,  the  views  of  the 
present  letter-writer. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  volume  of  410 
pages,  comprising  thirty  letters  from  the 
touted  States,  Cuba  and  Canada  by  the 
Hon.  A.  M.  Murray,  maid  in  honor  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.    We  are  re- 
lieved from  adopting  the  admonition  de 
f minis  nil  nisi  bonum;  for  we  have  very 
little  to  say  of  Miss  Murray  but  what  is 
good.    First  of  all,  we  regret  the  fair  au- 
thoress did  not  follow  the  vain  fashion  of 
(he  age  and  prefix  her  portrait.    Many 
carious  readers  would  like  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  distinguee  who  received  so  much 
attention  from  the  nobility  of  the  United 


States.  The  writer  introduces  her  book 
with  a  timid  preface,  insisting  that  she 
"did  not  cross  the  Atlantic  to  make  a 
book,  she  has  no  wish  to  enter  into  con- 
troversy or  to  be  supposed  a  partizan, 
but  facts  can  never  injure  truth  &c,"  and 
lastly,  ''should  any  thing  written  here 
excite  bitter  feelings  or  cause  individual 
pain,  the  error  must  not  be  thought  in- 
tentional." This  appears  a  quasi  apology 
to  the  British  public  and  her  abolition 
friends  in  America  for  her  conservative 
views  of  slavery.  These  are  the  chief 
interest  of  the  book  and  it  is  for  them 
that  we  now  notice  it.  It  is  a  farrago  of 
many  things  and,  of  course,  we  cannot 
follow  the  literary  voyageuse  through  all 
her  deviations.  Miss  Murray  then  did 
not  visit  America  for  the  purpose  of  wri- 
ting a  book;  she  seems  to  have  been  on  a 
botanical,  geological  and  sketching  tour, 
and  whisks  about  after  flowers,  fossils, 
horned  frogs  and  Bcenery  with  the  assi- 
duity of  an  amiable  old  Mistress  of  Arts. 
The  want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of 
horticulture,  natural  history  and  geology 
is  the  first  charge  she  brings  against  the 
American  people.  She  landed  at  Boston 
in  August  1854  and  travelled  in  Massa- 
chusetts— New  Hampshire — Vermont — 
Canada — down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
lakes  to  Niagara — Albany — New  York — 
through  Philadelphia— Baltimore— Wash- 
ington— Richmond —  Staunton— -Lexing- 
ton— Natural  Bridge — Lynchburg — Pe- 
tersburg— Wilmington  (N.  C.) — Charles- 
ton— Savannah — Florida — Cuba — New 
Orleans — Texas,  visiting  Gen.  Houston 
there — back  to  New  Orleans — Mobile — 
through  Alabama  and  Tennessee  to  Nash- 
ville— Louisville — Cincinnati — into  In- 
diana— to  Albany  again — back  to  St. 
Louis — Chicago  and  the  lakes  and  thence 
back  to  Boston  where  she  embarked  for 
England  in  Oct.  1855.  Such  is  the  out- 
line of  her  travels.  She  remained  in 
America  about  fifteen  months  and  in  the 
South  about  six  months.    We  propose 
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first  to  examine  the  writer's  views  of  the 
institution  of  slavery.  This  is  the  pecu- 
culiar  feature  of  her  book.  In  her  fourth 
letter,  from  Boston,  she  approaches  the 
dark  subject  cautiously: 

"  I  am  already  inclined  toliope  that  the 
'Legrees'  are  as  much  exceptional  beings 
as  idle  and  profligate  land-holders  among 
ourselves.  In  saying  this  I  know  you 
will  not  think  me  upholding  slavery; 
Christianity  will  and  must  subdue  it— 
not  by  teaching  us  to  vilify  and  perse- 
cute those  less  fortunate  of  our  brethren 
who  have  had  the  curse  of  human  pos- 
sessions entailed  upon  them;  but  by  en- 
lightening the  darkened  and  instructing 
the  ignorant;  and  even  (if  that  should 
be  necessary)  making  such  property  val- 
ueless in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Ac." 
She  says  this  is  her  first  view  of  a  vexed 
question  and  she  may  alter  it  She  does, 
indeed,  alter  it,  but  it  is  only  to  enlarge 
and  confirm  it 

On  page  118  she  thus  speaks: 

"One  of  the  evils  consequent  upon 
Southern  slavery  is  the  ignorant  and  mis- 
erable set  of  coloured  people  who  throw 

themselves  into  Canada.    Col.  P told 

me  yesterday  he  was  brought  out  home, 
from  Windsor,  by  a  black  driver,  who 
told  him  he  had  'run  away  from  his 
good,  kind  massa'  years  ago;  and  though 
he  was  free  and  able  to  get  his  own  live- 
lihood,, he  have  never  ceased  to  repent  his 
folly.  The  black  should  be  educated  for 
freedom  or  he  is  not  the  happier.  If 
mere  children,  sent  into  the  world — unfit 
to  guide  themselves,  negroes  suffer  more 
by  freedom  than  by  servitude;  and  I 
must  regret  that  the  well-meant  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Abolitionists  has  been  with- 
out judgment." 

We  beg  leave  to  say  this  evil  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  slavery.  If  ab- 
olitionists would  obey  the  sovereign  laws 
and  quit  stealing,  Canada  and  the  North- 
ern States  would  not  be  so  cursed  by  free 
negroes.  This  is  a  statesman-like  view  of 
slavery  by  a  foreign  lady;  it  should  be  a 
stern  rebuke  to  native  mad-caps.  After 
entering  the  Southern  States,  Miss  Mur- 
ray becomes  bolder  and  more  decided  in 
her  views:  Prom  Baltimore  she  writes : 
"Here  for  the  first  time  I  see  nothing 


but  black  servants — slaves,  I  believe; 
their  manner  and  countenances  express 
contentment  and  cheerfulness,  and  cer- 
tainly the  relation  of  mistress  and  ser- 
vant in  the  South  has  a  more  agreeable 
aspect  than  that  of  the  same  station  in 
the  Northern  States  which  is  commonlj 
characterized  by  complaints  of  annoy- 
ance upon  one  side  and  a  saucy  indiffe- 
rence upon  the  other  P 

Yes,  just  the  difference  between  the 
well-regulated  servitude  of  the  bondage- 
destined  African  and  the  vexations,  law- 
less system  of  the  free  soil  vassalage. 
So  much  is  there  in  a  name. 

"  They  certainly  are  unlike  the  white 
race,  but  every  body  seems  good-natured 
to  them.  I  see  none  of  the  white  delu- 
siveness I  had  been  taught  to  cxped." 

The  writer  goes  bo  far  as  to  draw 
"odorous  comparisons." 

"Early  prejudices  and  my  national  and 
acquired  feelings  are  certainly  opposed  to 
slavery;  but  if  countenances  are  a  'histo- 
tory  as  well  as  a  prophecy'  the  national 
expression  of  faces  in  the  North  as  con- 
trasted with  those  in  the  South  tell 
(tells?)  a  strange  and  unexpected  story 
as  regards  the  greatest  happiness  princi- 
ple of  the  greatest  number." 

This  is  a  new  idea  to  our  Northern 
brethren,  who  have  always  patted  John 
Bull  on  the  back,  while  he  stood  sketch- 
ing and  caricaturing  the  institutions  of 
the  South.  And  see  what  a  just  rebuke 
she  administers  to  the  worshippers  of 
Aunt  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  in  Eng- 
land. 

"  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  1 
am  inclined  to  suspect  we  have  as  much 
vice  and  more  suffering  than  is  caused 
here  by  the  unfortunate  institution  of 
slavery ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  free- 
dom will  ever  make  the  black  popula- 
tion, in  the  mass,  anything  more  than  a 
set  of  grown  up  children." 

To  the  same  effect  she  writes  at  the 
close  of  the  17th  letter : 

"  Alas  for  distant  philanthropy !  What- 
ever griefs  and  vices  may  be  discovered  in 
the  Southern  States,  I  fear  their  proto- 
types are  to  be  discovered  in  London,  in 
Paris,  and  even  in  New  York.  Let  vs 
take  out  the  beam  from  our  own  eyes  fr- 
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fore  we  make  ourselves  so  "busy  with  the 
motes  in  those  of  our  neighbour ;  and  in- 
stead of  abusing  each  other,  let  us  assist 
in  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  and  the 
sorrows  and  faults  of  each  trill  be  lessen- 
ed by  division." 

We  have  no  comment  to  make  on  this. 
It  u  the  best  of  testimony — truth  despite 
her  interest  and  her  prejudice.  What 
though  Miss  Murray  lose  caste  with  the 
Queen  and  the  nobility,  whose  favor  thus 
proves  itself  so  meanly  mercenary  ?  She 
has  the  applause  of  the  honest  world  and 
the  peace  of  a  clear,  untrammeled  con- 
science. An  honest  woman,  in  our  days, 
is  the  noblest  work  of  God.  The  autho- 
ress has  now  become  Southernized :  "Is 
there  any  part  of  Africa,  the  West  Indies 
or  South  America,  where  three  millions 
of  Africans  are  to  be  foundjjas  comforta- 
ble, intelligent  and  religious,  or  as  happy 
as  in  the  Southern  States?  The  system 
of  slavery  has  been  blamed  for  the  igno- 
rance and  vices  of  the  Africans;  are 
they  less  ignorant  or  more  virtuous  where 
slavery  does  not  exist?  It  has  pleased 
Providence  to  make  them  barbarous,  are 
as  barbarians,  they  must  be  governed, 
however  Christian  may  be  the  principles 
and  feelings  of  their  masters.  I  believe, 
and  must  not  hesitate  to  confess  my  be- 
lief, that  the  negro  race  is  incapable  of 
self-government;  and  I  suspect  its  present 
condition  in  the  United  States  is  the  best 
its  character  admits  of." 

Such  language  displays  a  philanthropy 
and  a  philosophy  to  which  the  raving  of 
fanatical  agitators  and  the  sympathy  of 
foreign  intruders  are  mere  brutishness. 
To  such  she  gives  a  rebuke : 

"  Aa  the  Abolitionist  is  powerless,  he 
should  feel  that  'moral  suasion '  is  his 
only  means  of  operating.  If  he  means 
well  by  the  slave,  he  will  not  create 
angry  feelings  in  the  master  by  inflam- 
matory appeals  to  his  people." 

Aye,  there  is  a  reflection  for  Word- 
Warriors  ;  "  let  it  be  black  among  their 
dreams!" 

She  opposes  manumission  as  the  evita- 
tion  of  "  an  onerous  and  painful  reponsi- 
bility."  Once  more,  after  having  mingled 
freely  with  the  people  and  institutions  of 
the  South,  she  says :    "I  here  repeat 


what,  probably,  my  friends  in  England 
will  be  slow  to  believe,  that,  in  the  mass, 
the  Southern  slave  owners  are  conscien- 
tiously fulfilling  their  trying  and  painful 
duties;  and  that  I  have  seen  more  of 
comfort,  cheerfulness,  contentment  and 
religious  principle  among  the  negroes  of 
the  Southern  States  than  among  any 
other  working  population  of  the  same  \ 
amount  either  here  or  in  England." 

In  conclusion  she  commends  the  Co- 
lonization cause  and  closes  her  volume 
with  this  sentence : 

"It  is  my  belief  you  may  as  well  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  morals  and  add  to 
the  happiness  of  idiots  by  turning  them 
out  of  asylums  as  to  imagine  you  can 
benefit  the  'darkies'  by  Abolitionism." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  fair  stranger 
oppositely  interested.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  England  has  no  more  Thompsons 
and  Clarksons  and  that  the  "  Royal  La- 
dies" will  "be  aisy."  We  have  naught 
of  remonstrance  for  our  own  fanatics. 
We  would  fain  hope,  as  Northern  Con- 
servatives assure  us,  that  they  are  few 
and  factious;  but  certainly  they  wield 
influence  and  threaten  disunion.  We 
wish  not  to  deal  in  retaliative  abuse,  and 
we  trust  we  do  not  implicate  the  whole 
Northern  people,  when  we  ask  what  sober 
freeman  can  have  respect  for  a  Higher 
Law  Freesoiler?  Unreasonable,  imperi- 
ous, mystified,  Frenchified, — they  know 
nothing  of  rational  freedom — they  violate 
its  primordial  laws — overriding  in  zealous 
folly,  States'  Rights,  Sovereign  Laws,  the 
Constitution,  the  Eighth  Commandment 
and  the  very  Word  of  Godl  For  the 
sake  of  their  visionary  ideas  of  liberty 
and  free  Society,  they  wilfully  peril  the 
glories  and  the  existence  of  the  Union. 

M  So  let  them  ease  their  souls  with  prate 
Of  equal  righta,  which  man  ne'er  knew." 

We  love  the  Union ;  we  love  our  North- 
ern brothers  and  Heaven  grant  that  a 
spirit  of  love  and  justice  may  possess 
their  souls.  For,  assuredly,  if  they  cease 
not  their  rude  invasion,  they  will  drive 
us  in  desperation  to  the  speech  of  Mao- 
duff, 

••  Our  voice  is  in  our  sword!" 
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In  shifting  pain  from  the  slave  to  the 
master  the  writer  seems  anxious  to  find 
trouble  somewhere.  We  disclaim  the 
application.  Why  not  let  the  balances 
balance  as  they  naturally  do  ?  We  are  as 
fond  of  the  negro  as  he  is  of  us.  The 
system  of  Southern  Slavery,  well  regula- 
ted, is  one  of  mutual  comfort  and  profit. 

Miss  Murray  has  fallen  into  the  common 
mistake  of  negrographers — that  of  being 
more  African  than  Africa — "plus  Arabe 
qu'en  Arabie." 

For  instanoeashe  makes  them  talk  thus: 
"Let  7  do  that,  missus" — "somebody 
iiefed  (stealed)  from  me" — "you  can't 
'spect  me — a  nigger— demean  myself  like 
he?'  <fec.  It  is  strange  that  murdered  Eng- 
lish is  so  perversely  thrust  into  a  color- 
ed gentleman's  mouth.  Negroes,  unless 
babies,  use  better  language  than  that,  and 
are  generally  ambitiously  correct  in  that 
respect.  Miss  Murray  seems  to  have  met 
exceptions  to  this  rule  altogether,  and 
she  gives  the  race  a  left-handed  credit  for 
too  much  ignorance.  We  protest  against 
the  custom ;  Cuffey  cannot  speak  in  print 
without  having  his  speech  hashed  up  and 
reduced  to  the  customary  Anglo-African 
brogue.  Here  again  she  makes  him  say, 
"  and  they  very  often  desires  to  be  sold, 
when  they  be  affronted/'  Ac.  Negroes 
are  seldom. or  never  heard  to  use  "be" 
for  "is"  and  "are."  It  is  an  evident 
gratuity,  and  a  strange  oversight ;  for  any 
negro,  intelligent  enough  to  use  correctly 
the  words  "demean"  and  "affronted," 
would  hardly  make  these  imputed  blun- 
ders. She  gives  a  specimen  of  darky 
logic  to  prove  his  right  to  steal  from  his 
master: 

"1  belong  to  massa — all  massa  has  be- 
longs to  me."  Not  exactly  such  a  rum 
stquitur:  she  meant,  perhaps,  to  report 
them  thus :  "  I  belong  to  master, — ev'y 
thing  I  take  still  belong  to  him  (ergo) 
hand  down  de  big  rooster !"  But  enough 
of  these  trivialities. 

Miss  Murray  upholds,  but  with  much 
dignity  and  conservation,  the  national 
charge  of  the  English  that  this  is  the  land 
of  "  bastard  freedom"  and  anarchical  Re- 
publicanism. While  we  cannot  assent  to 
all  her  animadversions,  we  confess  with 
mortification  that -her  views  are  scarcely 


leas  just  and  sound  than  those  upon  sla- 
very. These  subjects  are  clearly  allied. 
The  latter  has  been  made  the  innocent  oc- 
casion of  the  former.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  she  should  dispute  the  purity,  the  ex- 
cellence and  the  stability  of  American  in- 
stitutions in  view  of  the  great  apostacyof 
"  glorious  New  England,"  and  the  thous- 
and conflicting,  immoderate,  lawless  and 
disgraceful  sects,  religious,  social  and  po- 
litical, that  afflict  the  free  society  of  the 
North.  Before  she  has  been  further  Sooth 
than  New  England,  she  says : 

"  As  to  the  purity  of  election  and  na- 
tional choice,  I  have  already  discovered 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  at- 
tained by  American  institutions,  although 
as  a  whole,  for  a  new  country  they  work 
very  well ;  and  I  should  not  imagine  that 
the  United  States  would  be  more  prospe- 
rous under  any  other  form  of  government 
than  the  one  they  possess ;  still  many  peo- 
ple assert  that  there  is  now  more  positive 
individual  liberty  in  Canada  than  among 
the  Americans.  Of  this  I  have  as  yet 
had  no  fair  means  of  judging." 

In  another  place  she  says : 

"  I  have  heard  much  of  Democracy  and 
Equality  since  I  came  to  the  United  State?, 
and  I  have  seen  more  evidences  of  Aris- 
tocracy and  Despotism  than  it  has  before 
been  my  fortune  to  meet  with," 

"Americans  have  chosen  their  forms 
of  government — the  best  probably  for  a 
young,  rising  people.  Let  them  be  con- 
tent with  their  own  without  abusing  that 
of  the  mother-land ;  but  there  are  signs 
in  the  horizon  which  foretell  that  their 
government  may  not  stand  the  test  of  cen- 
turies." Parenthetically,  this  "abusing 
that  of  the  mother-land"  is  a  cool  piece  of 
irony ;  at  least  the  admonition  should  be 
reversed  and  sent  home  to  stay  there. 
Surely  she  has  read  the  "  Times,"  Black- 
wood, Dickens,  Marryat  and  Company. 
She  speaks  of  Washington  as  the  sink  of 
corruption  and  bribery,  and  after  enume- 
rating the  vices  of  American  politics,  asks 
"  Can  anything  of  political  profligacy  be 
raked  out  of  the  faults  of  the  old  country 
to  match  this  ?" 

Her  remarks  are  not  without  founda- 
tion, but  her  comparison  is  dangerous. 
Profligacy  and  corruption  are  evils  inci- 
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dent  to  politics  everywhere;  at  the  first 
nndom  "  rake"  we  might  pull  up  John 
Sadleir  for  a  particular  instance  and  the 
British  press  furnishes  ample  evidence  of 
the  general  prevalence  of  corruption  there. 
As  if  to  point  to  the  fountain  of  our  ills, 
she  says : 

"It  is  curious  that  New  England  peo- 
ple, descendants  of  those  Pilgrim  Fathers 
who  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  preserve  their 
own  freedom  of  opinion,  have  ever  proved 
themselves  intolerant  as  regards  the  spir- 
itual liberty  of  others.1' 

Truth  in  a  transparent  nut  shell !  Not 
only  "  spiritual  liberty,"  but  every  right 
and  liberty.  Take  this  as  the  self-evident 
datum,  and  the  problem  of  our  political 
tribulation  may  be  wrought  out  by  the 
theorem  of  "cause  and  effect.1'  We  say 
that  it  is  no  wonder  Miss  Murray  should 
contract  such  an  opinion  of  American 
gOTernment  and  society  when  gazing  on 
the  portion  diseased  with  Northern  fanati- 
cism. 

The  minds  of  such  pseudo-Republicans 
ire  transcendental  and  sophistical  upon 
»11  subjects.  See  their  daily  repulsive  in- 
novations upon  decent  society  and  sober 
freedom ;  their  Transcendentalism,  their 
Spiritualism,  their  Fourierism,  their  Mil- 
lerism,  their  Mormonism,  their  Free  Love- 
ism,  their  Wakemanism,  their  Higher- 
Lawism,  their  voz-populi,  vox  Dei-ism 
sad  consequently  their  Black  Republican- 
ism. Is  not  this  medley  of ' '  isms"  enough 
to  stamp  it  as 

UA  land  of  meanness,  sophistry  and  mistf" 

We  speak  thus  in  sorrow  and  we  speak, 
not  only  of  New  England,  but  of  all  these 
wild,  rioting,  Higher-Law  Republicans  in 
the  North.  Man  must  have  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion above  his  mobile  mood  and  the  old 
role  tells  us  "no  man  ought  to  be  wiser 
than  the  laws ;"  those  who  like  them  not 
had  better  "leave  their  country  for  their 
country's  good,"  before  they  break  them 
and  thus  strike  at  the  foundation  of  all 
government.  Such  lawless  "fierce  de- 
mocracie"  is  worse  than  monarchy — it  is 
pantarchy — Hydra-headed  tyranny.  The 
people  madly  run  from  monarchy  to  the 
other  extreme.    They  are  not  content  to 


rest  in  mediis  tutissimi;  thus,  as  Horace 
has  it, 

In  vitiam  ducit  culpa  fuga. 

Hence  all  this  confusion  and  anarchy 
threatening  our  very  sacred  Union.  How 
different  the  steady,  calm  and  conservative 
Soufh !  Hear  you  of  any  of  these  wild 
excesses  there  ?  Is  not  the  picture  true  ? 
Hence,  too,  arises  this  "impurity  in  poli- 
tics which  may  sap  the  pillars  of  confed- 
eration. It  is  not  thus  in  the  "sunny 
South ;"  she  is  not  so  overgrown  in  flesh 
and  money  that  she  "  fattens  on  corrup- 
tion." And  we  boast  that  man  can  gov- 
ern himself— ourselves  an  example  par  ex- 
cellence. Yet  we  snuff  the  battle  breese 
and  speak  hotly  of  "  blood  and  thunder;" 
for  Daniel  Webster  says  "  there  no  such 
thing  as  peaceable  secession."  Glamor 
calls  for  the  clangor  of  arms.  We  would 
fain  believe  this  Union  a  "political  inde- 
structibility," but  the  stars  of  the  Repub- 
lic do  shine  darkly  over  it.  These  things 
must  have  the  effect  to  make  the  world 
doubt  the  excellency  of  our  institutions, 
make  the  friends,  who  built  their  hopes 
upon  our  example,  despair  and  cause  our 
enemies  to  point  the  finger  of  royal  ridi- 
cule, "  let  them  alone,  they  will  destroy 
themselves."    Let  us  all  blush  1 

England's  poet  laureate  may  well  sing 
of  his  "  sober  freedom"  and  his  "  tempe- 
rate kings,"  and 

"Thank  Him  who   ialed  them  there  and 

roughly  set 
His  Saxon  is  blown  seas  and  storming 

showers." 

In  view  of  the  excesses  and  abuses  that 
threaten  our  fall,  while  yet  in  our  teens, 
we,  Preston  Souther,  boldly  say  that  Eng- 
land has  a  government  in  some  regards 
superior  to  ours,  and  the  most  durable 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  has  shown 
the  world  its  brightest  galaxy  of  genius — 
its  surest  plan  of  freedom,  and  its  grand- 
est tower  of  strength.  It  is  that  happy 
medium  between  a  despotism  and  a 
"fierce  democracie" — it  is  structured  on 
the  rock  of  ages — it  has  stood  the  storms 
of  centuries.    May  we  stand  likewise  1 

Republican  Rome  lasted  750  years — 
Sparta,  prototype  of  well  regulated  slave- 
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ry,  700 — Carthage  700,  and  we,  not  a 
century  old,  talk  of  disruption  and  civil 
war's  destruction.  Tet  we  think  Miss 
Murray  has  proceeded  too  far  in  her  dis- 
paragement, and  we  beg  her  to 

"  Confound  not  with  the  cause, 

The  momentary  starts  from  freedom's  laws." 

The  vices  are  not  inherent,  bat  the  re- 
sult of  abuses  which  "eternal  vigilance" 
may  correct.  We  love  our  country  and 
hope  for  a  bright  future.  To  our  North- 
ern brothers  we  speak  kindly  and  plainly. 
If  this  Union  is  to  last  they  must  check 
their  excesses,  their  unnatural  attempts 
at  equality  and  respect  our  States'  Rights, 
our  equality,  our  constitution  and  our  ott- 
ered laws.  Unless  they  do  this  they  may 
make  disunion  a  dernier  resort — a  despe- 
rate, but  welcome  boon  to  the  people  of 
the  South.  If  a  spirit  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice shall  breathe  its  blessings  into  their 
hearts,  over  their  homes  and  over  this 
whole  land,  then  all  will  be  well.  Around 
this  hope  our  fears  cluster  darkly. 

MisB  'Murray  opposes  very  justly  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law : 

"  None  can  have  a  more  sincere  horror 
of  intemperance  than  myself;  but  there 
is  a  use  as  well  as  an  abuse  of  all  things; 
and  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  guiding  a  peo- 
ple to  the  wise  use  of  a  useful  article  by 
prohibiting  it  altogether."  The  Queen  has 
sanctioned  its  enactment  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  the  "Maid  of  Honor"  is  wiser 
than  her  Queen.  This  view  is  a  correct 
one.  The  Maine  Law  is  one  of  the  legiti- 
mate progeny  of  Northern  misrule.  It 
came  from  the  hot  bed  of  a  "few  more  of 
the  same  sort."  It  suits  not  a  conserva- 
tive people. 

She  reads  American  ladies  a  homily  of 
health  and  manners — telling  them  they 
are  too  given  to  ennui,  pride  and  {dress. 
This  is  little  of  a  bachelor's  business  and 
the  ladies  may  attend  to  her  there.  She 
addresses  this  to  Northern  ladies.  She 
pays  those  of  the  South  this  distinctive 
compliment: 

"  I  met  there  (Baltimore)  several  pret- 
ty Southern  ladies;  their  voices  and  man- 
ner of  speaking  struck  me  as  more  refin- 
ed and  graceful  than  those  of  the  other 
States  I  have  visited." 


Again  she  gives  the  ladies  a  compli- 
ment, the  gentlemen  a  gentle  rebuke,  and 
all  a  generous  good  wish : 

"  I  do  not  yet  know  much  of  Southern 
ladies;  but  from  Washington  to  this  place 
(Charleston)  I  have  been  struck  by  a  gen- 
eral improvement  of  countenance  and 
manner  in  the  white  race,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  horrors  that  accompany  the  misuse 
of  tobacco.  If  the  gentlemen  of  this  part 
of  the  country  would  only  acquire  habits 
of  self-control  and  decency  in  this  matter, 
they  would  indeed  become  the  Preui 
Chevaliers  of  the  United  States,  as  their 
hills  and  valleys  may  prove  the  store- 
houses and  garden  of  the  Union.  May 
their  sons  and  daughters  look  to  these 
things  and  increase  in  wealth,  prosperity, 
virtue  and  happiness." 

Miss  Murray  berates  us  for  animosity 
to  England  and  sympathy  for  Russia  in 
the  late  war;  this  seems  to  have  vexed 
her  solely.  She  must  remember  this  is  a 
"free  country"  and  we  are  not  at  entire 
peace  with  Britain.  Hale  said  in  the  Se- 
nate the  other  day  that  Gen.  Pierce  would 
probably  go  to  war,  thinking  it  might  be 
more  economical !  "War  is  threatened  nov. 

Although  the  fair  tourist  writes  quite 
savagely  when  in  a  national  humor,  she 
sometimes  subsides  into  momentary  con- 
descension. For  instance,  on  page  203 
she  grows  rhapsodical: 

"I  often  feel  in  this  country  as  if  I  bid 
been  removed  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  and  as  if  my  enjoyments  now  are  t 
foretaste  of  worlds  where  space  and  time 
will  open  out  fresh  delights,  in  a  fuller 
comprehension  of  the  mighty  Creator  and 
his  mighty  works." 

And  although  she  indignantly  sanc- 
tions R 's  decision  not  to  marry  m* 

live  in  America,  she  says:  ' '  I  would  will- 
ingly live  in  Tennessee."  Again  she 
makes  a  comparison*  complimentary  to 
Texas  and  Old  Virginia: 

'I  should  much  prefer  settling  in  Texas 
to  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  unless  it 
be  the  Highlands  of  Virginia. 

Well  said!  She  must  have  been  think- 
ing of  Lexington  when  she  made  the 
final  exception;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  de- 
lightful place— the  Queen  of  the  High- 
lands and  the  Valley. 
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We  bare  thus  noticed  some  of  the  prom- 
inent points  of  interest  in  these  excellent 
letters.  We  have  no  time  or  space  to  ex- 
tend them.  There  are  some  Incidents  of 
travel  which  should  be  briefly  alluded  to — 
at  least  those  in  Virginia.  Miss  Murray 
teems  especially  pleased  with  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, Got.  Seymour  of  New  York  and 
Got.  Wright  of  Indiana.  The  eminent 
poet  risked  his  life  in  holding  an  um- 
brella over  her  in  a  heavy  roan,  while  she 
sketched  the  rocks  and  bay.  She  con- 
fesses she  felt  a  deep  interest  in  Gov. 
Seymour's  election  and  finally  took  a  ro- 
mantic pedestrian  journey  with  him  over 
the  woods  and  lakes  of  New  York.  Got. 
Wright  is  almost  the  only  "consistent 
Republican"  she  has  met.  These  gen- 
tlemen, of  course,  read  her  book  with 
aridity.  She  thinks  Richmond  a  "  pretty 
town,"  complimenting  it  variously.  Staun- 
ton is  also  a  "pretty  town."  "Lexing- 
ton is  a  small  town,  not  very  picturesque 
is  itself,  but  standing  in  a  plain  with  fine 
mountains  around  at  a  few  miles  dis- 
tance—the nearest,  aflat-topped,  massive- 
looking  hill  is  called  by  the  people  here, 
'the  House.'" 

The  people  of  the  "modern  Athens" 
and  the  "House-Mountain  Shanghais" 
will  be  proud  of  even  this  indiscriminate 
notice  by  the  titled  bias  bleu  from  Eng- 
land. She  describes  that  terrible  vehicu- ' 
lation  from  Lexington  to  the  Natural 
Bridge.  "But,''  she  adds,  "our  Irish 
coachman  was  civil  and  expert;  he  as- 
sured me  he  would  not  have  anything 
to  happen  to  us  for  fifty  dollars."  Mich- 
ael Mahoney,  by  the  powers  that  used  to 
bel  Doubtless  he  will  feel  flattered. 
Three  cheers  for  Gov.  Wright,  Gov.  Sey 
moor  and  Michael  Mahoney  I  She  thinks 
the  Natural  Bridge  a  grand  curiosity  and 
that  the  scenery  of  James  River  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Rhine.  But  we  can 
pursue  her  no  farther. 

The  book  is  by  no  means  free  from 
errors.  It  says  the  Visitors  of  the  Uni- 
Territy  of  Virginia  are  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  no  professor  of  Natural  History,  and 
no  teacher  of  Chemistry  there ;  both  these 
branches  are  taught  there,  and  the  Visi- 
tors are  appointed  by  the  Governor.    It 


says:  "If  a  slave  folates  the  law,  a 
judge  sends  to  his  master  and  sajs,  this 
is  your  slave,  if  you  do  not  punish  him  X 
must"  This  is  erroneous.  If  a  slave  vio- 
lates the  law,  the  civil  officer  inflicts  the 
penalty  as  upon  the  white.  Not  to  such 
a  degree  is  the  operation  of  the  penal  law 
transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  master. 

Miss  Murray  displays  her  "Cockney- 
ism"  in  the  use  of  such  awkward  phrases 
as  "inspect  our  things"  "drive  back  in 
wet  things,"  Ac.  There  are  some  defects 
in  grammar  which  would  make  a  captious 
critic  doubt  the  perfection  of  her  edu- 
cation ;  £.  G.  "  but  every  one  to  their 
tastes,"  "without  an  attendant  who  would 
have  hurried  me  and  look  bored,"  "  these 
kind  of  absurdities  are  common." 

Here  are  some  of  her  absurdities: 
"The  Rail  Rood  is  audible  at  times," 
"  no  church  is  within  an  accessible  num- 
ber of  miles,"  "sleeping  at  Plymouth  to 
catch  a  rail  road  there,  or  as  it  is  express- 
ed here  'to  meet  the  cars.'"  (She  might 
have  had  rare  sport  "catching  a  rail 
road"  but,  doubtless,  upon  calm  reflec- 
tion, she  "met  the  cars  ")  "we  rose  a  high 
hiU  for  some  distance,"  Ac.  Miss  Mur- 
ray is  undecided  in  philology ;  on  page 
235  she  uses  "  nautili"  and,  on  page  239, 
"nautiluses,"  as  the  plural  of  "  nautilus." 
"Cemetary,"  "storeys,"  Ac.,  are  proba- 
bly typographical  errors,  of  which  there 
are  several.  In  proper  names,  she  is  ex- 
cusable for  writing  "Kietl"  for  Keitt 
(Hon  L.  M.  Keitt)  "Houdier"  for  Hou- 
don,  the  Artist,  "Leoonte"  for  Lecompte, 
the  race  horse,  Ac.  We  beg  pardon  for 
instancing  these  minor  defects,  but  they 
serve  no  disingenuous  purpose. 

We  close  this  volume  with  pride  and 
pleasure.  The  writer  displays  a  grasp  of 
intellect  and  a  universality  of  knowledge 
seldom  possessed  by  her  sex ;  her  tongue  is 
bold,  but  her  heart  is  honest.  This  latter 
virtue  is  a  stranger  to  most  of  the  litera- 
ry vagabonds  who  have  come  over  the 
ocean  to  "growl  and  mock."  We  have, 
of  course,  barely  sketched  these  versa- 
tile and  multigraphio  letters.  We  com- 
mend them  to  the  reader  as  instructive 
and  interesting. 

Preston  Southxr. 
Halifax,  Va. 
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Let  the  reader  imagine  to  himself  a 
stately  and  picturesque  old  English  coun- 
try-seat, with  turrets,  and  twisted  chim- 
neys, and  bay-windows.  A  large,  solid, 
and  beautiful  mansion-house,  of  dull  red 
brick,  whose  principal  front  many  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  looked  on  a  handsome 
terrace.  This  princely  residence  of  a 
noble  family  was  built  sometime  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  set  like  an 
ancient  jewel,  in  a  framing  much  larger 
than  itself,  for  it  stood  amid  acres  of 
lawn  and  wildernesses  of  shrubbery.  Its 
long  rows  of  windows  opened  on  fair  gar- 
dens, dotting  whose  broad  alleys  my 
childish  fancy  used  to  picture  groups  of 
gentlemen  in  full-skirted  coats,  embroi- 
dered waistcoats,  ruffles  and  powdered 
hair.  Shadowy  beauties,  in  hoops  and 
rich  brocades,  walked  and  talked  with 
these  cavaliers,  or  stood  by  the  fountains 
flirting  their  fans,  or  watching  their  own 
pretty  faces  in  the  water ;  or  sat  with  stiff 
and  shining  draperies  outspread  upon  the 
garden-seats.  Olden  trees  were  near,  and 
entertained  a  noisy  colony  of  rooks,  the 
only  noisy  tenants  of  that  almost  deserted 
place.  There  was  a  great  pair  of  iron 
gates,  through  which,  beneath  an  arch, 
one  passed  to  the  still  quadrangle,  with 
its  ivied  cloisters,  and  many  overlooking 
windows.  In  the  centre,  making  silence 
audible,  plashed  slow  drops  from  the 
couch  of  a  moss-grown  Triton.  Most  of 
the  rooms  were  shut  up ;  a  few  in  one 
wing  were  appropriated  to  myself.  In 
the  other  wing  were  my  father's,  who, 
however,  seldom  occupied  his ;  for  he  was 
an  active  statesman,  and  Deansdale  was 
two  hundred  miles  from  London  before 
the  railways. 

Though  an  only  daughter,  and  an  heir- 
ess, I  was  not  a  spoiled  child.  Caress  of 
father  or  mother  in  my  childish  days  I 
never  knew.  In  the  great  old  family 
mansion,  with  a  prim  governess,  and  a 
few  ancient  servants,  I  grew  up,  a 
stranger  to  every  endearment  commonly 
lavished  on  children.    My  life  had  the 


coldness  and  regularity  of  a  convent  ex- 
istence. I  rose  early,  walked,  worked, 
read,  and  prayed,  under  strict  surveil- 
lance. A  sharp  eye  was  upon  my  stadia 
and  upon  the  books  I  read.  I  was  allow- 
ed very  little  poetry,  and  no  romances, 
for  a  fatal  something — what  I  did  not 
know — was  upon  me  like  a  curse,  sod 
abrogated  my  right  to  pleasure.  I  early 
comprehended  that  my  duty  lay  in  a  life  of 
asceticism.  My  dress  was  of  the  plainest 
kind,  and  made  without  any  particular 
regard  to  fit  or  fashion.  The  very  house- 
maids I  knew  looked  on  me  with  some- 
thing of  scorn,  as  well  as  of  pity :  so  did 
my  governess,  so  did  my  father,  whom  I 
seldom  saw.  He  had  several  country- 
places  nearer  London  than  the  mansion 
I  inhabited,  and  I  knew  that  these  were 
more  conveniently  visited  in  the  internls 
of  his  parliamentary  duties.  But  I  felt 
that  if  he  loved  me,  he  would  come  oftener. 
What  made  it  impossible  for  people  to  love 
me,  I  understood  not.  I  had  only  s 
vague  idea  that  some  peculiarity  in  my 
character  or  circumstances  made  me  an 
outcast. 

One  evening  my  father  arrived  withont 
any  previous  notice,  at  Deansdale.  Miss 
Mao  Nab  (my  governess)  and  I  had  taken 
tea,  and  were  sitting  in  our  great,  doll, 
holland-shrouded  drawing-room ;  she,  as 
usual,  busy  with  her  letter-writing,  I 
gravely  reading  some  solemn  book.  We 
were  summoned  to  attend  Lord  Evesham, 
and  trembling — I  always  trembled  when 
I  was  to  see  my  father — I  took  Miss  Mac 
Nabs's  skinny  hand.  In  his  beat  moods. 
Lord  Evesham  treated  me  with  graceful 
elegance  and  studied  politeness:  in  his 
worst,  with  cool  disdain  and  haughty  dis- 
tance. When  we  entered,  he  was  walk- 
ing hurriedly  to  and  fro  in  his  library— « 
proceeding  which  I  knew  indicated  some 
irritation  of  temper.  I  entered  and  curt- 
seyed ;  Lord  Evesham  bowed  coldly  in 
return.  Miss  Mac  Nab  came  in  with  her 
usual  poor  frightened  manner,  and  waited 
standing  till  Lord  Evesham,  with  a  deci- 
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give  gesture,  gave  her  permission,  or 
rather  ordered  her,  to  sit.  She  sank  at 
once  into  a  chair.  My  father  looked  at 
me  earnestly  and  critically  from  beneath 
his  black,  bushy  eyebrows.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Miss  Mac  Nab,  he  said  tersely, 
"Lady  Susan — psha — Helena  grows," 
(they  were  both  my  names,  and  Susan 
came  first :  but  he  hated  it.) 

Miss  Mac  Nab  received  the  remark  as 
a  personal  compliment ;  she  was  conscien- 
tiously anxious  about  me,  and  considered 
herself  responsible  even  for  my  stature. 

"I  hope  she  is  steady  and  studious, 
Miss  Mac  Nab?" 
"Pretty  well,  my  Lord." 
"No  cursed  imagination,  I  hope?  Is 
not  too  fond  of  poetry  and  music  ?" 

"She  is  very  fond  of  music,  my  Lord, 
and  really  has  a  voice  of  great  sweetness 
and  power." 

At  this  point  my  father  had  just  turned 
in  his  weary  promenade,  and  was  re- 
ceding from  us ;  but  he  suddenly  stood 
still,  looked  round  upon  us,  and  said,  in 
a  coarse,  angry  tone,  "  Voice !  why,  good 
Heaven,  ma'am,  you  don't  teach  her  to 
aing?" 

"0  no,  my  Lord,"  replied  startled  Miss 
Mac  Nab;  "I  have  too  much  regard  for 
her  future  voice  to  let  her  commence 
tolfiggio  so  young.  But  she  sings  to 
herself  as  children  sing." 

"Begin  to  teach  her  to-morrow.  Let 
her  practise  solfeggio  some  hours  daily : 
do  it  regularly.' 
-My  Lord- 
My  father  waved  one  long  white  hand, 
with  an  air  that  effectually  prevented  the 
conclusion  of  my  governess'  speech. 

"Go,"  he  said,  tersely ;  and  then,  as  if 
suddenly  recollecting  that  Miss  Mac 
Nab  was  a  free  woman,  and  not  a  bond 
dare,  "go,  if  you  please;  I  am  weary 
and  occupied." 

Such  was  my  father's  reception  of  me 
after  a  six  month's  absence.  Almost  my 
only  recreation  was  to  walk  in  the  beau- 
tiful but  neglected  grounds.  Deansdale 
was  a  great  place,  and  required  four 
times  the  staff  my  father  maintained 
there ;  but  its  very  rankness  of  luxuri- 
ance had  an  attraction  for  me.  My  pur- 
suits were  so  clipped   and  shorn  into 
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shape,  that  the  sight  of  anything  grow- 
ing as  it  listed  had  a  charm.  I  envied 
the  ivy,  that  wound,  unrebuked,  its  lov- 
ing green  arms  about  the  olden  house- 
corners,  making  picturesque  decay  more 
beautiful.  To  be  sure,  my  walks  were 
regulated  by  my  jailer — for  such  Miss 
Mac  Nab  seemed  to  me.  I  had  to  go  at 
her  side,  and  to  keep  her  pace.  I  had  a 
sufficienHdea  of  the  stain  that  was  upon 
me  to  feel  that  the  most  devoted  obedi- 
ence and  submission  to  my  elders  was 
the  only  course  which  could  palliate  its 
blackness.  Therefore,  while  I  envied  the 
embracing  ivy  and  the  thousand  caress- 
ing rings  of  the  spring  creepers,  I  never 
presumed  to  throw  my  arms  around  Miss 
Mac  Nab's  neck,  for  I  knew  she  would  not 
like  it.  Though  I  envied  the  free  life  of 
the  birds,  and  coveted  their  wings,  I 
walked  demurely  and  resignedly  at  her 
side.  My  life  was  rigorously  appor- 
tioned: so  many  hours  to  language,  to 
grammar,  to  music,  and  -to  work.  Lan- 
guages I  did  not  like,  grammar  I  detes- 
ted, work  I  tolerated  because  its  interval 
was  the  only  time  when  my  vagrant 
child's  fancy  had  its  full  play.  O,  not 
the  only  time !  For  I  passionately  loved 
music,  and  would  have  played  half  the 
day  had  not  Miss  Mac  Nab  kept  me 
strictly  to  the  allotted  time  of  practice. 
A  beautiful  melody  seemed  to  let  my  im- 
agination loose  among  all  the  glories  of 
the  universe.  My  ear  clung  to  a  fine  air 
as  a  bee  to  a  honey-flower.  My  voice, 
which  echoed  every  sweet  sound  I  heard, 
was  almost  my  only  plaything.  1  sang 
because  I  could  not  help  it.  Every  beau- 
tiful sensation  resolved  itself  into  music, 
Every  melancholy  feeling,  and  these  were 
more  numerous,  asked  a  sad  song  to  in- 
terpret it.  Once  Miss  Mac  Nab  used  to 
forbid  my  singing,  but  I  really  could  not 
help  it,  and  she  began  to  tolerate  it.  I 
think  she  really  liked  it.  We  were  never 
out  of  each  other's  presence,  and  I  some- 
times think,  now,  that  her  life  must  have 
been  almost  as  weary  as  mine.  But  she 
was  a  severe,  conscientious  woman,  and 
had  no  idea  of  enjoyment  beyond  the  ful- 
filment of  duty.  Week  after  week  passed 
in  the  same  monotonous  style.  Only 
now  and  then  my  father  came  down  upon 
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us  like  a  hurricane,  without  warning  or 
preparation.  This  was  his  policy,  but 
he  always  found  Miss  Mac  Nab  at  her 
post,  careful  and  watchful. 

As  time  wore  on,  I  began  to  yearn 
more  and  more  for  the  love  of  some  hu- 
man creature.  My  still  cold  life  seemed 
so  very  cruelly  heartless  that  I  have  even 
kissed  the  flowers  for  want  of  a  human 
cheek.  Once,  when  the  Earl  was  at 
Deansdalq  and  Miss  Mao  Nab  was  sum- 
moned from  our  walk  by  some  person  in- 
doors, I  passed  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows, which,  to  please  my  mother,  as  I 
had  somehow  learned,  had  been  opened 
to  the  lawn.  My  father  lay  on  a  couch, 
apparently  sleeping ;  he  looked  tired  and 
sad ;  I  myself  was  sad  that  morning,  and 
Miss  Mao  Nab  seemed  colder  and  more 
formal  than  ever.  As  I  passed  and  re- 
passed the  folding  windows,  my  father's 
sleeping  figure  had  a  strange  fascination 
for  me.  My  promenade  grew  shorter  in 
its  turns,  from  ten  paces  to  eight,  from 
eight  to  four,  from  four  to  two.  At  last 
I  stood  before  the  open  window.  His 
books  and  papers — he  had  always  books 
and  papers  about  him — bestrewed  the 
table ;  his  hat  and  cane  lay  on  the  floor ; 
his  gloves  and  a  green  budding  hawthorn 
twig  he  had  cut  lay  on  the  old-fashioned 
piano.  The  whole  aspect  of  his  surround- 
ings breathed  so  simply  of  common  every- 
day life,  that  he  seemed  something  less 
awful  than  usual.  I  looked  at  his  sleep- 
ing face ;  it  was  worn  with  deep  thought, 
and  not  without  traces  of  trial,  resolve, 
and  cares  endured.  A  twitch  of  pain 
seemed  now  and  then  to  contract  his  flex- 
ible mouth.  Was  it  a  twitch  of  pain  or  a 
smile  ?  I  drew  a  little  nearer — he  stirred 
not — I  came  nearer  yet.  Holding  my 
breath,  I  put  my  finger  in  one  of  his  gray- 
brown  curls  and  felt  its  silken  clasp. 
Still  he  slept  His  eyelashes  were  wet. 
0  God,  he  too  knew  sorrow  1  Perhaps 
he  too  felt  the  want  of  love.  I  would — I 
must  love  him.  Before  I  could  contem- 
plate what  I  was  about  I  had  kissed  his 
lips,  and  in  so  doing  awoke  him.  He 
gazed  at  me  wildly  and  flung  me  from 
him.  "Begone,  child,  with  thy  witch 
eyesl    Who  sent  thee  here?    Leave  me, 


and  never  again  come  without  being  sum- 
moned.'1 

"0  father,  father!"  I  cried,  for  I  was 
excited  with  scorned  affection,  "let  me 
love  you.  I  want  some  one  to  love— I— 
I  am  so  unhappy " 

"Be  silent  1"  commanded  Lord  Eyes- 
ham,  in  a  passionate  voice.  "Be  silent! 
I  have  heard  such  accursed  words  ere 
now.  You  have  poison  in  your  vein?. 
Your  kiss  is  worse  than  the  sting  of 
a  foul  serpent.  Am  I  not  enduring 
thee  and  nurturing  thee  because— God 
help  me! — the  trunk  is  old  and  I  have  no 
other  offshoot?  But  that  is  all  I  can  do." 
He  continued,  in  a  milder  tone,  as  he  saw 
that  I  tried  to  repress  my  sobs,  "Go, 
child,  go  to  thy  governess.  Why  did  she 
leave  thee  ?  Do  thy  duty,  and  wish  for 
nought  beyond." 

My  passionate  longing,  thus  sternly  re- 
buked, burned  with  a  fiercer  though  a 
hidden  fire.  I  no  longer,  indeed,  felt  any 
inclination  to  love  Lord  Evesham,  but  I 
glowed  with  attractive  force  when  reading 
of  any  character  I  admired.  My  mind 
was  solitary,  and  therefore  fanciful.  I 
thought  I  loved  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
imagined  his  courtly  figure  treading  tbe 
moss-grown  alleys  by  my  side.  Every 
little  gleam  of  romance  in  history  fed  the 
flame,  which  had  little  else  to  sustain  it 
My  father's  visits  yearly  became  more  and 
more  rare ;  I  was  conscious  that  I  grew 
beautiful,  and  conscious  also  that  this  was 
a  fresh  reason  of  dislike  between  us.  Just 
as  I  was  sixteen,  I  heard  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  at  Paris,  and  he  de- 
parted on  his  mission  without  even  a  line 
or  a  word  to  me,  his  only  child.  He  wrote 
to  Miss  Mac  Nab  a  letter,  which  I  saw. 
He  warned  her  that  I  was  growing  up, 
and  needed  stricter  watching  than  ever. 
He  besought  her  not  to  let  the  curse  be 
dreaded  break  out  in  the  second  genera- 
tion, and  concluded  by  a  cold  message  «.»f 
formal  advice  to  me. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  naturally  cruel 
and  cold,  though  I  felt  a  strange  pang  of 
relief  when  I  knew  Lord  Evesham  to  be 
abroad.  His  sudden  arrivals  had  always 
discomposed  my  nerves  and  set  my  sad 
heart  throbbing.  Miss  Mac  Nab's  failing 
strength  was  also  a  cause  of  some  relief 
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from  the  constant  overlooking  which  had 
wearied  me.  I  began  to  walk  sometimes 
in  the  gardens  without  her,  while  she  read 
in  her  easy  chair,  or  wrote  interminable 
letters  to  a  sister  whose  marriage  was  a 
kind  of  miracle  in  the  family,  there  being 
five  or  six  spinster  sisters  and  only  one 
wife,  who  was  looked  on  accordingly  with 
intense  respect  and  regard.  She  was  still 
careful  of  my  progress,  and  procured  as 
masters  for  me,  in  various  accomplish- 
ments, the  oldest  and  ugliest  persons  she 
could  find  in  their  professions.  Thus  I 
grew  into  young  womanhood  with  keen 
lensibilities  and  without  a  friend. 

The  nearest  house  to  Deansdale  was  a 
little  place  called  Audley  End,  which  in- 
deed stood  within  our  park  fence,  having* 
been  a  jointure  house  of  the  family,  or  a 
residence  for  spinster  daughters,  which 
some  oversight  or  accident  had  now  alie- 
nated from  the  elder  branch.    The  place 
had  never  been  inhabited  within  my  rec- 
ollection, and  the  drive  to  Audley  End, 
being  wild  and  picturesque,  was  one  I  of- 
ten took.    Sometimes  I  wandered,  by  per- 
mission of  the  old  man  who  kept  the 
house,   through    the   deserted    gardens, 
whose  living  prettiness — for  the  old  man 
tept  them  up  with  the  help  of  two  or 
three  country  lads — formed    a   striking 
contrast  to  the  wild  overgrowth  and  state- 
ly proportions  of  Deansdale.    Miss  Mao 
Nab  did  not  care  much  for  Audley  End, 
bat,  as  she  continued  to  lose  her  strength, 
die  left  me,  against  her  will,  much  to  my- 
self in  my  out-door  exercises,  and  I  went 
there  more  and  more  frequently,  attended 
always  in  my  drives  by  Christopher,  the 
old  servant  who  had  waited  on  me  from 
babyhood.    One  morning  I  found  the  old 
man  at  Audley  End  sadly  perplexed ;  I 
inquired  the  reason.     "  My  Lady/'  said 
be,  touching  his  hat,  "I  have  kept  the 
place  these  seventeen  years,  and  almost 
look  on  it  as  my  own.     This  morning  I 
got  a  letter  from  foreign  parts  warning 
me   that    Master    Montague  is  coming 
home,  and  I  am  to  see  the  house  prepared 
for  him.     Rather  vexatious,  that,  to  an 
old  man  1" 

"  Who  is  Master  Montague,  then  ?"  I 
inquired,  for  I  had  never  heard  of  the 
owner  of  Audley  End. 
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"Master  Montague,  my  lady!  What, 
havVt  you  never  heerd  of  him  t  Why, 
he  '8  your  own  father's  cousin  in  some 
way — leastway  his  mother  was  your  fath- 
er's cousin— and  some  folks  say  the  Earl 
was  very  sweet  upon  her ;  but  I  suppose 
she  liked  Mr.  Montague  best." 

"  Is  Master  Montague  a  young  child  ?" 
I  pursued. 

"  Lord  love  ye,  no,  my  Lady.  He  's 
about  thirty  odd,  I  suppose." 

"O,  quite  a  middle-aged  man,"  I  said, 
surprised,  for  thirty  seems  old  to  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen. 

I  avoided  Audley  End  for  the  future, 
though  I  did  not  mention  our  expected 
neighbor  to  Miss  Mac  Nab.  I  felt  it  was 
my  place  to  shun  any  meeting  with  a 
stranger. 

One  morning  as  I  sat  on  the  south  ter- 
race, making  a  sketch  of  Deansdale  for 
my  father — who  loved  drawing,  and 
might,  I  hoped,  be  propitiated  by  my  pro- 
pitiated by  my  progress  in  the  art — I  was 
startled  by  a  soft  low  voice,  which  said, 
almost  in  my  ear — "Those  fingers  are 
guided  by  an  artist's  taste ;  but,  pardon 
me,  your  drawing  is  a  littU  out  here. 
Look  I"  And  the  pencil  was  taken  from 
my  hands  by  fingers  as  white  bat  longer 
than  my  own.  The  tone  of  authority  to 
whioh  I  was  so  accustomed  forbade  me  to 
move  until  the  correction  was  finished ; 
then  I  looked  up  to  thank  the  stranger, 
and  met  the  free  open  gaze  of  a  handsome 
sunburnt  man,  whose  clear  bold  eye  seem- 
ed searching  for  some  secret  in  mine.  I 
was  quite  unused  to  strangers,  and  his 
every  glance  set  my  cheeks  on  fire.  He 
stayed  but  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then, 
apologising  for  having  been  tempted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  park  to  stray  so  near 
the  mansion,  he  struck  off  over  the  turf. 
I  could  not  but  notice,  and  admire  as  he 
went,  the  lithe  gracefulness  of  his  figure. 
A  beautiful  pointer  which  had  snuffed 
round  me  while  the  gentleman  mended 
my  drawing,  followed  his  master  at  a 
bounding  rate ;  and  as  my  eye  watched 
the  pair,  growing  smaller  and  smaller 
through  the  lengthening  perspective,  I 
felt  sure  this  elegant  foreign-looking  man 
was  our  new  neighbor  at  Audley  End. 
His  presumption  in  addressing  me  as  he 
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had  done  did  not  vex  or  shock  me ;  for  I 
was  so  totally  unused  to  the  world,  and 
so  habituated  to  correction  and  control. 
Miss  Mao  Nab  was  on  the  sofa  with  a 
headache,  and  I  did  not  mention  to  her 
that  I  had  seen  any  body. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  strolled 
through  the  shrubberies  to  the  bank  of 
the  winding  stream  which  made  the 
grounds  of  Deansdale  so  beautiful.  I  sat 
down  under  the  willows,  and  as  I  fell  into 
thought,  began  to  sing.  I  know  not  how 
long  I  had  sung  when,  looking  up,  1  saw 
my  neighbor  and  his  pointer  in  a  small 
boat  He  gracefully  raised  his  hat,  and 
bidding  the  pointer  keep  down  (for  the 
dog  knew  me  again,  and  offered  to  swim 
ashore,)  be  pulled  his  boat  in  and  said 
playfully — "I  have  round  Lorely  then, 
after  a  long  and  weary  search/' 

"  Lorely  ?"  said  I  inquiringly. 

"  Lorely/'  repeated  he,  in  his  positive 
tones,  and  looking  straight  into  my  eyes. 
I  reddened.    He  smiled. 

"  Come  into  the  boat ;  it  is  Tory  pleas- 
ant." 

Vashti  disobeyed  Ahasuerus.  I  was 
notVashti.  He  was  more  commanding 
than  Ahasuerus.  I  stepped  in,  but  with 
a  slight  shudder ;  for  I  was  timid  of  the 
water. 

"  What  ails  you  ?"  he  asked  more  ten- 
derly when  he  saw  my  timidity.  "  You 
are  as  startled  as  a  wood-pigeon." 

"lam  timid  of  the  water,"  I  answered. 

"Timid?  There,  let  me  hold  your 
hand.  And  so  you  have  never  heard  of 
Lorely  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  Listen,  then."  And  resting  his  oars, 
he  kept  the  boat  under  the  willows,  while 
in  a  musical  voice,  he  told  me  of  the  le- 
gendary spirits  and  goblins  that  haunt 
the  regions  of  the  Rhine.  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  romance ;  and  when  I  first  listened 
to  it,  I  was  like  an  Indian  who  puts  the 
firewater  to  his  fresh  lips.  It  enchanted 
me.  As  he  continued,  every  pebble  in 
the  stream  appeared  like  the  gleaming 
eye  of  some  naiad— every  flower-bell  held 
a  haunting  sprite.  He  told  me  ghost-sto- 
ries and  fairy  tales,  until  my  unaccustom- 
ed brain  felt  giddy.    At  last  he  said — 

44  Will  they  not  want  you  at  home  ?" 


"  Have  I  been  here  long  ?"  I  said. 

He  smiled,  and  said,  ••  Only  two  houre." 

"  Two  hours  ?  O  dear  I  Pray  put  me 
ashore.    Miss  Mac  Nab  will  be  alarmed." 

"  Is  Miss  Mac  Nab  a  dragon?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  A  dragon  ?    No,  a  lady — my  gover- 
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"A  careful  governess,  to  trust  so  modi 
beauty  alone !  Take  care.  Tour  foot  is 
not  steady.  There.  Adieu.  We  shall  meet 
again  soon  I" 

I  hurried  up  the  shrubbery-walks,  and 
found  Miss  Mac  Nab  just  where  I  left 
her,  and  asleep.  When  she  awoke  I  irai 
working,  and  she  had  no  suspicion  that  1 
had  been  out  longer  than  the  allotted 
hour.  This  day  was  not  so  wearisome  at 
my  past  days :  for  I  had  something  to  oe- 
oupy  my  thoughts.  Undine  and  Lorely, 
and  a  host  of  quaint  sprites,  were  dancing 
about  my  brain.  I  thought,  too,  a  little 
of  our  neighbor — for  I  felt  sure  he  wu 
our  neighbor — and  wondered  why  so  clev- 
er a  man  should  bury  himself  in  a  small 
country  house  like  Audley  End. 

The  next  morning,  not  without  a  faint 
hope  of  meeting  him  and  hearing  more 
legends,  I  walked  towards  the  river. 
There  was  no  boat  I  sat  down  and 
sketched  a  spray  of  bells  which  grew  near 
me,  for  I  had  brought  my  pencils.  I  wat 
enohanted  with  fairy  ideas,  and  into  everj 
bell  I  put  a  weird  face,  or  at  least  peep- 
ing and  unearthly  eyes.  They  laughed 
and  watched  from  every  blossom.  About 
the  stalk  and  sitting  in  the  stem  where 
the  bell  sprang  were  other  goblin  figures; 
and  on  the  top  a  little  creature,  as  like  a 
queen  as  I  could  make  her,  whose  long 
hair  veiled  her  slender  frame.  My  fancy 
pleased  me*  2  carefully  worked  at  and 
enjoyed  the  sketch.  Presently  I  felt  a 
cold  touch  on  my  fingers— it  was  the  poin- 
ter's nose.  I  loboked  up.  Max's  master 
stood  behind  me,  looking  over  my  picture. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  as  he  sat 
down  by  me,  "  that  you  have  the  imagi- 
nation and  taste  of  an  artist  ?     That  too 

sing  like  an well,  like  Lorely.    Do 

you  know  that  you  are  a  beauty  of  perfect 
mould?" 

"Do  you  like  beautiful  people?"  I  in- 
quired. 
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'•hip  lx»uty,"  he  answered. 
ran  ought  not  to  worship  beeu- 
ilied  gravoly. 

is   about   the   only  thing  I  do 
'  retorted  he,  smiling, 
it  be  possible  1"  I  exclaimed  in- 
"  O  no,  you  are  too  kind  and 
■a  bo  so  very  wicked." 
,  how  on  earth,  my  child,  have 

brought  up!    Who  are  you!" 
ith  a  strange  smile. 
ie  Wilton." 

is  jour  father  !  Lord  Evesham's 
I  suppose  !" 

ather  is  Lord  Evesham,"  I  re- 
etly. 

Evesham  Wilton — 0,  yes ;  he 
his  name  some  years  back.    An 
oly  child!" 
1  (with  a  sigh).    "Iwishlwera 

pretty  innocent,  wish  that!" 
ecauae  if  I  had  a  sweet  sister,  I 
,Te  some  one  to  loTe — some  one 
e.    But  I  have  no  friends." 
is  be  your  friend,"  said  he  ten- 
I,  too,  want  some  one  to  lore. 


a  fbolT" 
ise  lore  brings 
ent,  and  ends  in 
it!"  I  exclaimed,  snatching 
j  hand  he  had  taken.  "0,  I 
ore  made  people  very  happy." 
is,  sometimes,  for  a  little  space, 
ore  each  other,  and  you  shall  try 
it  makes  yon  happy.  You  are 
of  me  novf  Yon  were  when  in 
you  know." 

Je.     I — I  mnst  go  home  now.   I 
i  out  so  long;     Farewell." 
roll,  Helen,  my  Helen;  yes,  in 
11,  my  Helen.    There  is  a  late  in 
igs.     Be  careful  to  come  here  to- 
One  kiss— just  one — I  tuill." 
from  him,  with  flushed  cheeks 
.dly-besting  heart.     Tet  I  met 
e  morrow— on  many  morrows, 
ac  Nab  grew  more  valetndinari- 
father  had  placed   such   entire 
j  in  her,  that  she  alone  was  in 
nation  with  him  regarding  me. 
ioufl  as  she  had  proved  herself 
s  to  watch  roe,  I  suppose  that, 


having  only  a  poor  and  overcrowd* 
home  as  an  alternative,  she  felt  anxiot 
not  to  own  to  him  that  she  was  no  long! 
fit  for  her  duties.  I  was  left  more  fn 
quently  to  myself,  and  saw  more  an 
more  of  my  neighbor.  He  interested  an 
informed  me  by  his  conversation ;  1 
gave  me  lessons  in  German,  in  drawinj 
in  music.  He  often  met  me  with  his  boa 
and  dropping  quietly  down  the  river,  v 
got  out  at  Audley  End,  and  entering  t 
the  'French  windows,  gave  no  token  i 
our  approach.  Here  he  taught  m 
Youth,  and  the  fascination  of  my  neigl 
bar's  company,  were  too  strong  to  1 
quelled  by  the  faint  whisperings  of  ooi 
science.  A  poor  unloved  child,  it  seemt 
so  new  and  beautiful  to  be  cherished  ar 
fondly  treated.  Three  months  had  pas 
ed;  his  influence  over  me  was  bonndles 
Superior  age,  intellect,  and  knowledge  ■ 
the  world,  gave  him  every  advantage, 
loved  him  with  the  whole  force  of  a  passioi 
ate  natnre.  Meantime  Hiss  Hac  Ns 
often  kept  her  bedroom  the  whole  da; 
While  I  listened  to  tales  of  foreign  trave 
of  the  vine-clad  Rhineland,  of  protperoi 
Flanders  and  her  old  cathedrals,  i 
pleasant  France,  where  the  Hediterranea 
washes  her  shores  ;  or  to  sweeter  stori< 
still.  One  morning  Miss  Mac  Nab  calle 
me  to  her,  and  told  me  with  a  fluent 
face  and  hurried  voice,  that  Lord  Eveshai 
had  summoned  us  to  join  him  in  Pari 
within  a  week ;  at  the  same  time  she  gas 
me  a  note,  the  first  that  my  father  ha 
ever  written  to  me. 

"  Hilsn  a,  for  I  will  never  use  the  otht 
name,  you  are  now  old  enough  to  kno< 
something  of  your  own  history  and  oil 
enmstances.  I  was  young  and  not  ui 
amiable  when  I  wooed  your  beautiful  an 
detested  mother.  I  loved  her  better  tha 
I  like  to  remember,  and  I  indulged  he 
as  only  a  fond  and  foolish  lover  car 
Within  three  years  she  eloped  from  m 
with  a  man  who  had  been  my  friend,  an 
though  she  left  you,  a  cradled  infant 
under  my  care,  I  am  far  from  feelin 
sure  that  I  have  any  claim  to  your  guai 
dianship.  But  I  had  estates  to  leave 
and  the  hated  man  who  had  desolated  m 
home  was,  in  right  of  his  wife,  my  heu 
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at-law.  I  therefore  determtned  to  bring 
you  up  as  my  daughter  and  heiress ;  not 
in  order  to  confer  a  benefit  on  you,  but 
to  keep  this — yet  I  will  not  name  him— 
this  man  from  the  inheritance.  He  had 
once  been  my  dearest  friend;  he  had 
thwarted  me  in  my  first  love  for  my 
cousin,  whom  he  married  and  in  whose 
right  he  was  heir  (if  you  were  illegiti- 
mate) to  my  estates.  I  have  used  every 
precaution  to  keep  your  mother's  crime 
from  you  until  you  could  see  its  heinous- 
ness.  You  will  appreciate  the  generosi- 
ty which  has  sheltered  and  fostered  you, 
and  will,  I  hope,  never  give  me  cause  to 
regret  it.  I  am  now  about  to  introduce 
you  to  the  world  as  my  heiress ;  take 
care  that  your  circumspection  equals  my 
watchfulness.  Evesham." 

I  read  this  strange  cold  letter  several 
times,  before  I  could  quite  gather  all  the 
sense  of  it.    At  last  I  understood  that  I 
inherited  a  curse,  and  that  my  joyless 
childhood  had  been  in  expiation  thereof. 
What  a  price  had  the  wretched  woman 
who  bore  me  paid  for  her  unlawful  love  1 
My  share  in  my  father's  love  was  part  of 
it     The  remembrances  of  his  manifest 
dislike  came  crowding  to  my  mind ;  nor 
could  I  wonder  that  he  should  have  hated 
me.    I  held  it  no  injustice  that  he  should 
have  done  so,  now  I  understood  our  rela- 
tive positions.    Could  I  ever  by  earnest 
perseverance  hope  to  gain  the  love  of  a 
heart  so  cruelly  outraged  ?    A  heart  so 
little  disposed  to  be  affectionate  towards 
me.    But   to   go    to    Paris  I    To   leave 
Montague,  who  had  begun  to  be  rather 
indifferent  to  me,  and  had  therefore  more 
power  over  me  than  ever :  for  latterly  the 
boat  had  not  always  been  waiting  lor  me 
at  the  time  appointed.    Sometimes  Mon- 
tague had  been  half-an-hour  or  an  hour 
beyond  the  time,  sometimes  he  had  not 
come  at  all ;    and  after   weary  watch- 
ing and  waiting,  I  had  gone  home  with 
a   bursting    heart    He    once    said    he 
liked   to  Bee   my  countenance  when  I 
had  been  pining  over  his  absence.     It 
bore  signs  of  his  power,  and  he  loved 
power  like  a  demon.    Had  I  possessed  a 
family  circle,  or  other  interests,  I  think 
perhaps  his  influence  over  me  might  have 


been  less  absorbing ;  as  it  was,  he  was  my 
one  object  in  life,  and  I  clung  to  him 
with  passionate  devotion,  even  while 
mourning  (sometimes  he  wot  cruel)  his 
cruelty. 

After  having  read  and  re-read  my  let- 
ter, 1  left  poor  Miss  Mac  Nab,  struggling 
with  physical  languor  and  mental  confu- 
sion, writing  orders  for  dress-makers  and 
milliners  to  put  my  wardrobe  in  travel- 
ling order,  while  I  went  to  the  river-side, 
hoping,  praying  that  Montague  might 
come.    I  thought,  perhaps,  that  he  would 
follow  us  to  Paris,  and  there  ask  my 
hand  of  my  father.    Surely  Lord  Ere- 
sham  could  not  object  to  such  a  son-in- 
law  1    Yes,  I  felt  myself  such  a  poor, 
foolish,  ignorant  girl,  compared  with  the 
object  of  my  worship,  that   I   almost 
doubted  whether  human  condescension 
could    reach    so    low.    Many    thought* 
chased  each  other  through  my  mind  as  I 
walked  up  and  down  by  the  bank.    The 
alders  stirred — he  was  coming — no,  it 
was  a  bird.    A  faint  ripple— was  it  caused 
by  an  oar  ?    I  looked  in  haste,  and  traced 
the  widening  circle  left  by  a  leaping  fish. 
My  secret  burned  my  heart.    I  longed  to 
tell  Montague  how  dishonored  I  felt  by 
my  mother's  fall,  how  alone  in  the  world, 
and  dependent  on  his  love.    Yes,  mat 
idea  was  paramount  to  every  other.    I 
was  alone,  and  dependent  on  his  love. 
How  long  I  paced  the  river  bank,  I  can- 
not tell.    He  came  not  that  day ;  nor  the 
next;  nor  the  next    The  long  weary 
week  passed  away.     I  was  but  a  young 
girl,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  my 
dress  was  made  a  matter  of  expense  and 
consideration ;  but  the  exchange  of  my 
simple  garments  for  such  as  befitted  my 
age  and  station  diverted  me  not.    I  cared 
for  nothing  but  to  please  Montague ;  and 
he  had  loved  me  in  my  rustic  simplicity. 
0,  could  I  but  see  him  ere  we  left  Eng- 
land 1    Miss  Mac  Nab,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  my  father's  summons,  and  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  action,  had  somewhat 
revived  her  former  watchfulness,  and  it 
became  more  difficult  for  me  to  get  to  the 
trysting  place.    The  days  drew  on;  I 
must  see  Montague  before  I  left ;  I  wrote 
him  a  few  burning  words  of  mingled 
love  and  reproach,   to   transmit  which 
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I  touch  trouble.  I  received 
t  the  information  that  Hr. 
I  midden  1  j  left  Audlcy  End, 
xpected  to  return  at  present 

the  few  days  we  stayed  in 
ig  which  my  father's  Mater 
at  Court  I  pass  over  the 
poor  Hiss  Mac  Nab's  heroic 
real  suffering.  We  arrived 
ird  Evesham  received  me 
ourtesy,  which  I  gratefully 
had  never  been  so  treated 
Segue  had  always  assumed  a 
ityoverme;  he  had  treated 
.  fond  parent  treats  a  little 
the  angel-lovers  may  have 
'  daughters  of  men."  My 
id  to  my  wishes,  which  he 
iublc  to  get  me  to  express, 
ly  welfare  in  everything.     I 

in  Paris  a  week  when  he 
ne  he  was  surprised  and  de- 
ne; thatmymanners,  which 
.  muit  have  taught  me,  were 
eyond  my  rustic  breeding; 

modest  reserve  heightened 

I  must  soon  learn  that  all 
:kn  owl  edged.  He  told  me 
ion  would  be  one  perilous, 
sly  fatal  to  a  weak-minded 
hat  he  was  rejoiced  to  per- 
;ht  place  confidence  in  my 
;  and  principles.  Had  he 
le  despised  girl  atDeansdale 
into  snch  a  woman,  he  said, 
ave  seen  me  long  before, 
ibt  rested  on  by  birth,  I  was 
of  his  heart.  Then  he  em- 
idly,  and  I  sobbed  out  my 
n  his  breast.  Only  one  mem 
rting  to  that  moment — the 
ly  concealed  friendship  for 
?or"  a  very  few  weeks  in  the 
iown  me  how  imprudently 

I  had  acted  in  cultivating 
inoe  of  a  person  who  had 
tures  to  my  natural  guard)- 
iile  I  blamed  myself,  and 
perhaps  the  easiness  where- 
vou  my  heart  led  him  to  de- 
tndon  me,  I  loved  him  still, 
t  would  yet  deign  to  seek  me 
lived  in  a  state  of  tremulous 


hope  and  fear.  Any  day  might  be  the 
day  of  my  master's  return — any  day 
might  give  the  tame  cup  of  fashionable  life 
that  quick,  sharp  zest  of  intellect  and  pas- 
sion which  had  marked  all  my  intercourse 
with  Montague. 

My  father  had  secured  the  good  services 
of  a  highborn  Englishwoman  as  my  cha- 
peron; and  under  her  guardianship  I  was 
led  from  ball  to  banquet— from  pleasure 
to  pleasure,  I  became  the  fashion :  how 
I  cannot  tell;  but  so  it  was.  People  be- 
gan to  imitate  the  bonnets  I  wore,  and 
die  colors  I  chose  in  my  dress.  People 
told  my  father  his  daughter  was  singular- 
ly highbred  and  beautiful.  The  best  men 
in  the  beet  society  disputed  the  honor  of 
my  arm  to  the  table,  my  hand  to  the 
dance,  my  conversation  in  a  quiet  corner. 
I  was  rpxriiutllr.;  I  wss  original ;  I  had 
sueh  a  beautiful  shade  of  melancholy,  the 
last  charm  of  an  expressive  female  face ; 
I  was  piquant  and  full  of  talent ;  under 
my  high-bred  manner  lay  a  warm  heart. 
All  these,  and  many  more  compliments, 
were  busied  into  my  ears  nigbt  after 
night.  The  more  open  admiration  of 
my  beauty  disgusted  me ;  I  felt  it  an  in- 
sult- The  more  delicate  flattery  moved 
me  not ;  excepting  when  I  saw  Lord 
Evesham's  pride  in  his  daughter.  Every- 
where my  eyes  sought  a  form  they  found 
not ;  everywhere  my  mind  asked  for  the 
companion,  the  friend,  the  tutor  I  had 
lost.  Cruel  Montague !  And  yet  per- 
haps he  knew  not  how  much  I  loved  him. 
At  our  last  meeting  we  bad  a  little  skir- 
mish of  words.  I  never  dreamed  that 
my  impertinence  might  offend  him  irre- 
vocably. But  as  the  months  rolled  on,  I 
began  to  believe  that  I  should  never  see 
him  again.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
only  death  could  have  severed  him 
so  wholly  from  me ;  and  after  a  time  I 
began  to  think  of  him  with  that  softened 
regret  which  we  feel  for  those  "who  have 
left  us  forever. 

I  had  many  offers,  in  refusing  most 
of  which,  I  met  with  little  or  no  oppoai' 
tion  from  Lord  Evesham,  whose  increas- 
ing fondness  for  me  made  him  think 
scarcely  any  match   good  enough.     But 

when  at  last  came  the  Duke  of  0 , 

the   greatest  parti  in   England,   with  a 
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monstrous  rent-roll — a  princely  pedigree— 
a  handsome  person,  and  stately  manners — 
I  was  no  longer  to  refuse  at  discretion. 
Lord  Evesham  insisted  on  a  reason.  I 
oould  give  none.    He  settled  the  matter : 

I  was  engaged  to  the  Duke  of  G .    I 

had  not  arranged  the  matter,  but  so  it 
was;  and  I  could  no  more  refuse  my  con- 
sent than  the  sovereign  of  a  constitution- 
ally governed  country  can  refuse  assent 
to  a  bill  for  which  nine-tenths  i)f  his  sub- 
jects are  clamoring.  The  Duke  was,  I 
believe,  the  proudest  man  who  ever  lived. 
My  father  cautioned  me  never  to  mention 
to  my  affianced  what  had  been  told  of  my 
history;  and  indeed  the  Duke>  manner 
little  invited  such  confidence.  He  loved 
me  I  think  next  to  his  family  grandeur ; 
he  spent  much  time  with  me;  long  morn- 
ings, when  I  was  often  weary  as  "  Mari- 
ana" must  have  been  in  her  "  moated 
grange."  He  told  me  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  ancestors,  of  his  vast  posses- 
sessions,  of  the  immense  antiquity  of  the 
family  diamonds,  which  I  should  have  the 
inestimable  honor  to  wear.  In  the  even- 
ings we  were  always  out.  He  wore  me 
on  his  arm,  as  an  appendage  to  his  mighty 
magnificence.  He  expected  all  to  admire 
and  honor  where  he  had  deigned  to  throw 
the  handkerchief.  The  loveliest  woman, 
the  fleetest  horse,  the  richest  furniture, 
the  most  sumptuous  table,  where  his  by 
incontestible  right.    He  was  the  Duke  of 

G .    In  saying  that,  one  said  all  that 

was  necessary  to  establish  his  right  to 
the  best  the  world  affords.  He  adored 
his  rank  and  title,  his  consequence  of 
name  and  position,  so  much  that  I  think 
he  would  never  have  respected  himself 
again  had  he  been  proved  a  changeling, 
and  no  duke.  This  man  was  my  be- 
trothed. My  evident  coldness  did  not 
vex  him.  He  was  cold  himself.  My  res- 
pectful and  distant  manners  were  compli- 
mentary Jo  his  high  birth.  Even  his 
wife  must  not  be  too  familiar  with  him. 
He  was  too  grand  and  too  proud  to  dis- 
play the  knowledge  he  might  have ;  a  dig- 
nified silence  was  his  most  frequent  beha* 
vior.    To  me  he  unbent,  and  told  me  of 

the  former  Dukes  of  G .    I  submittal 

to  my  fate ;  I  resigned  myself  to  a  dim, 
moon-light  kind  of  life,  in  which  happi- 


ness was  softened  into  absence  of  refitt- 
ing, and  love  into  toleration.  A  strong 
flavor  my  existence  was  not  to  have.   I 

was  to-be  Duchess  of  G ;  could  any 

woman  expect  more?  Alas!  an  hour 
with  Lorely  and  the  flower-sprites,  in 
hour  of  sweet  quarrelling  and  sweeter  re- 
conciliation, was  better  than  a  year  of 
this  tame,  purposeless  existence.  But 
Montague  was  dead !  there  was  no  hope 
to  the  contrary.  I  might  as  well  be 
Duchess  of  G— — ,  and  please  my  father: 
for  in  that  case  and  he  must  be  dead— I 
had  no  personal  hope  in  life.  Thus  I  de- 
bated, and  submitted,  and  wore  the  gold- 
en fetters  of  the  Duke  of  G .  He  es- 
corted me  everywhere ;  he  liked  to  hare 
his  vassal  near  him.  He  forbade  me  to 
dance  but  with  himself.  I  was  for  him 
only,  and  all  the  must  see  that  he  was 
master  of  the  acknowledged  beauty,  Lady 
Helena,  who  had  refused  so  many  excel- 
lent matches.  The  period  of  our  remra 
to  England  was  appointed,  and  the  mar- 
riage day  was  fixed. 

One  morning  he  came  to  me,  pale,  and 
for  him  unusually  moved.  I  asked  him 
gently  what  ailed  him?  He  said  that  he 
had  heard  a  slander  which  vexed  him  be- 
yond measure— it  concerned  myself!  I 
did  not  for  the  moment  think  of  Monta- 
gue; and  I  expressed  surprise. 

"I  know  it  is  false/'  he  said,  "your 
father  has  told  me  in  what  strict  retire- 
ment you  were  educated.  But  this  fel- 
low, a  roue  of  the  first  water,  declares  that 
you  have  clandestinely  accepted  hie  ad- 
dresses— that  he  has  your  own  handwri- 
ting to  prove  your  love  for  him  1" 

"  Good  God,  it  is  Montague  I" 

These  words  were  wrung  from  me  in  a 
moment,  and  almost  without  my  consent. 
I  felt  my  blood  recede  from  cheek  and 
lips:  I  was  deadly  cold,  and,  having 
started  from  my  seat,  stood  like  a  statue. 

The  Duke  of  G was  petrified  into  s 

moment's  silence.  Then  he  exclaimed  m 
a  voice  whose  accent  of  wounded  pride  1 
shall  never  forget — "  Tou  know  him,  them 
madam ;  and  I  am  the  victim  of  a  btst 
deception  V 

I  recalled  my  scattered  senaea,  and  asked 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  thus 
openly  mentioned  me.    It  was  he,  and  my 
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wed  me  the  trouble  of  own- 
1  known  him.  I  told,  in  a 
othfnl  wt'-y,  the  exact  story 
od,  and  how  I  had  met  with 
ow  ignorant  of  the  world  I 

had  won  my  girlish  heart; 
-  he  had  loft  Audley  End ; 
included  him  dead.    "  But 

he  add,  to  the  cruelty  of 
us,  the  meanness  to  boast  of 
im?  Why  did  he  desert  mef 
1  Let  me  see  him,  and  he 
"     Thus  I  exclaimed  in  my 

yond  repentance,  no  doubt, 
met  this  morning  an  hour 
not  the  villain  through  the 
possible  thai  yon,  the  ohasto 
ill  feel  an  interest  in  this 
you  know  what  he  was  1" 
dJj  that  he  was  a  man  who 
ove  me;  ihat  he  was  a  schol- 
it  me;  that  he  was  a  traitor, 
But  you — what  is  this  pal- 
bleeding  " 

am  wounded — I  had  not 
deep  as  I  feel  it  Tell  me, 
sake,  that  you  knew  nothing 
antecedents." 
Id  you  so.  I  swear  it  to  con- 
ut  let  me  call  i     ' 


miters?  My  honor — your 
5  has  bean  assailed,  let  me 
'his  Montague,  Helena,  was 
rich  in  Europe — a  man  mar- 
times  over,  if  tows  of  love 
law — a  gamester— a  profli- 
n  of  your  mother's  temp- 
know  her    sad  story  1"     I 

1  had  overcome  disgust  for 
0,  Helena,  you  have  given 


itbout  his 
call  for  help  1  He 
it's  bed  and  a  surgeon  was 
immediately.  The  bleeding 
at  and  was  difficult  to  stay, 
halting  between  this  world 
His  high  sense  of  honor, 
rounded  on  my  behalf,  gave 
iterest  in  my  eyes ;  his  very 


pride,  contrasted  with  Montague's  want 
of  principle,  became  a  virtue.  I  watched 
over  him  and  prayed  for  his  life.  All 
night  it  was  doubtful,  towards  morning 
be  became  insensible.  His  broken  wan- 
derings were  full  of  my  name— full  of 
defiance  to  those  who  would  injure  me.  I 
began  to  doubt  whether  1  bad  quite  fath- 
omed the  character  of  the  cold  Duke  of 

Q .    I  had  a  shudder  when  I  thought 

of  Montague's  fate,  but  the  base  cruelty 
with  which  he  had  flung  me  aside,  and 
the  meanness  which  had  revealed  my  love 
for  him,  had  effectually  cured  me  of  any 
tender  sentiment.  The  Montague  I  bad 
loved  was  forever  buried  with  the  past— • 
he  was  the  creature  of  my  own  imagina- 
tion. The  Duke  could  not  be  moved  for 
many  weeks,  and  my  position  as  his  affi- 
anced wife  gave  me  a  right  to  see  and 
watch  over  him.  I  discovered  that  this 
man — this  idolater  of  his  own  grandeur — 
had  yet  one  soft  place  in  his  heart — be 
could  love  and  be  could  pity  me.  This  I 
found  from  the  language  of  his  delirium. 
One  blessed  morning  he  regained  his  sen- 
ses. He  was  pale  and  weak,  bnt  he  knew 
me.  His  illness  had  changed  us  both. 
He  called  me  to  him. 
"  Helena  I" 

I  sat  down  by  the  bed  and  took  his  hand. 
"  Poor  child  1"  he  said  tenderly,  as  he 
felt  my  hand  tremble,  "  do  not  be  afraid 
of  me;  I  am  not  going  to  blame  you. 
Lord  Evesham  was  very  wrong  to  leave 
you  so  poorly  protested.  But  I  have  often 
seen  that  I  am  not  the  man  you  can  love  ; 
and  now,  Helena,  having  avenged  you,  I 
will  be  generous — how  generous,  you  can 
never  know.  I  cannot  speak  much ;  but 
you  are  free,  my  dearest  love." 

I  was  dumb  tor  several  minutes.  When 
I  had  a  little  collected  my  sensations,  I 
said:  "Do  not  cast  me  off  without  hear- 
ing that  ever  sinoe  that  fatal  morning  I 
have  looked  to  your  protection, an  a  safe- 
guard from  every  ill  of  life  ;  that  your 
delirious  wanderings  have  told  me  you 
once  loved  me;  that  your  suffering  from 
this  frightful  wound — incurred  for  my 
sake — has  won  my  interest,  my  pity,  and 
my  love.  Free  you  cannot  make  me,  un- 
less yon  restore  to  me  the  heart  which  in- 
deed your  pride  and  high  principle  does 
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to  well  to  scorn;  for  I  am  all  unworthy 
of  the  honor  you  once  destined  to  m  \" 

"What  do  I  hear?"  he  cried,  strug- 
gling to  speak;  "my  Helena  loves  me? 
Come  nearer-1— no,  you  shall  not  kneel; 
rise,  my  love:  I  command  you  to  rise. 
Have  you  been  nursing  me?  Tell  me 
again." 

"0, 1  have,  and  so  anxiously !"  replied 
I,  kissing  the  cheek  he  held  towards  me : 
"but " 


love:  forget  the  past,  as  I  forgive  it  We 
will  be  one  forever  and  ever!" 

In  compliance  with  his  earnest  wish, 
our  marriage  was  privately  celebrated 
within  a  week  or  two;  and  every  day 
shows  me  some  fresh  trait  of  tenderDeas 
and  excellence  in  the  man  I  once  thought 
so  cold  and  proud.  But  I  often  shudder 
to  think  in  what  position  a  few  more 
months  of  neglect  at  Deansdale,  with 
Montague's  presence,  might  have  found 


"  Dearest  Helena,  trust  me,  trust  my      me. 


(Bbifora  Cable. 


We  give  place  this  month  to  an  article 
from  a  graduate  of  the  University,  in  re- 
ply to  certain  portions  of  the  able  and 
elaborate  paper  on  the  "Character  and 
Wants"  of  that  institution,  published  in 
our  April  number.  We  do  not  altogether 
like  the  tone  of  the  respondent,  but  feel 
bound  in  fairness  to  lay  his  remarks  be- 
fore our  readers.  A  communication  in 
the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  21st  May 
seemed  to  us  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit 
of  unkindness  towards  the  author  of  the 
original  essay,  and  we  might  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  vindicate  his  motives  and 
purpose  against  the  censure  therein  con- 
tained, had  there  not  subsequently  ap- 
peared in  the  same  journal  a  letter  from 
"Another  Alumnus"  doing  the  fullest 
justice  to  our  contributor.  The  com- 
plainants in  the  premises  proceed  upon 
the  supposition,  wholly  gratuitous  in  our 
judgment,  that  the  writer  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  inspired  by  some  unfriendly 
sentiment  to  the  University,  and  sought 
to  discover  or  even  invent  defects  in  its 
organization  in  consequence.  We  may 
say  therefore  with  perfect  propriety  that 
no  man  in  Virginia,  outside  of  its  walls, 
could  possibly  feel  a  greater  interest  in 


the  University's  prosperity  and  widening 
influence  than  our  contributor,  or  has  a 
better  right  to  discuss  any  questions  con- 
nected with  the  enlargement  of  its  plan 
of  instruction.      A  scholastic  residence 
of  some  years  there,  terminating  in  the 
highest  honours  that  could  be  conferred 
upon  a  graduate,  it  may  be  fairly  sup 
posed,  not  only  enabled  him  to  become 
fully    acquainted    with    the    University 
model,  but  imbued  him  with  that  deep 
and  abiding   affection  for   the  seat  of 
learning  which  the  student  always  feels 
for  his  Alma  Mater.    Nor  can  the  Editor 
of  the  Messenger  be  suspected  of  not  feel- 
ing tenderly  towards  a  spot  where  his 
own  collegiate  apprenticeship  was  per- 
formed, and  which  is  brightened  in  the 
retrospect  with  the  mellowest  and  holiest 
sunshine  of  his  life.    But  it  is  altogether 
a  mistaken  friendship  which  refuses  to 
recognise  imperfections  in  the  object  ve 
would  benefit,  as  it  is  a  false  diagnosis 
which  does  not  reveal  the  true  cause  of 
disease.     The   University  is   now  at  a 
point  of  popularity  which  justifies  in  us 
the  confidence  that  it  will  attain  the  full 
proportions  foreshadowed  in  the  dream  of 
its  illustrious  founder,  as  from  the  heights 
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of  Monticello,  he  looked  down,  through 
the  summer  atmosphere,  and  saw  its 
walls  rising  in  the  midst  of  that  beauti- 
ful amphitheatre  of  mountains— provided 
the  proper  steps  are  taken  by  those  to 
▼horn  its  interests  have  been  committed. 
These  steps,  we  think,  were  clearly  and 
judiciously  pointed  out  by  our  contribu- 
tor and  we  cannot  understand  how  he 
could,  for  one  moment,  be  thought  un- 
friendly to  the  institution. 

The  Board  of  Visitors,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing, we  are  pleased  to  see,  carried  into  ef- 
fect two  of  his  suggestions,  by  dividing 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages and  establishing  a  Professorship 
of  History  and  General  Literature.  -.y<- 

Apropos  of  the  University,  we  have 
seen  a  Prospectus  for  a  Literary  Maga- 
fine  to  be  published  there  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Literary  Societies.  We  re- 
gret that  it  is  not  proposed  to  give  it  the 
name  of  the  periodical  which  shed  a 
monthly  light  along  Range  and  Lawn,  du- 
ring the  days  of  our  own  novitiate,  as 
we  should  have  gladly  welcomed  once 
more  "The  Collegian,"  redivivus,  but  in 
whatever  form  it  may  appear,  it  will  re- 
ceive at  our  hands  a  hearty  recognitiou 
and  we  trust  it  will  enjoy  a  much  longer 
period  of  radiant  existence  than  did  that 
fleeting  luminary. 


We  find  the  following  letter  in  the  Sa- 
vannah Republican  and  transfer  it  to  our 
pages  as  indicating  the  useful  purposes 
of  an  historical  Society.  No  more  ex- 
cellent Association  of  this  kind  exists 
than  that  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  in 
its  Corresponding  Secretary  it  possesses 
an  officer,  who,  for  the  zeal  he  brings  into 
historical  research  and  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  the  facts  he  collects,  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  philosophic 
antiquarian,  while  the  amenity  of  his 
manners  and  the  purity  of  hio  character 
challenge  the  respect  and  win  the  esteem 
of  all  who  know  him.  We  learn,  with 
reference  to  the  point  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  letter,  that  the  pension  of  a 
venerable  lady  at  this  moment  really  de- 
pends upon  it,  which  will  sufficiently  show 
how  important  it  is  that  the  past  annals 


of  the  country  should  be  fully  and  accu- 
rately known. 

Macon,  May  1,  1856. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  a  number  of  your 
paper,  published  a  week  or  two  ago,  T  re- 
marked the  appeal  which  you  made  to 
correspondents,  to  furnish  you  with  some 
historic  or  documentary  evidence  of  the 
date  of  the  evacuation  by  the  British 
troops,  of  your  town  and  garrison.  I 
had  thought  that  so  important  an  event 
in  our  revolutionary  annals,  could  easily 
be  established.  I  have  not  found  it  so. 
McCall's  history  makes  an  error  of  one 
whole  year;  General  Green's  Southern 
Campaign  has  not  the  official  authority 
for  tne  event,  nor  has  Holmes'  Annals,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Mallard  of  Liberty  county, 
who  replied  to  your  inquiry. 

I  have  to-day  been  pleased  to  observe 
in  your  edition  of  yesterday,  a  full  and 
complete  answer  to  your  appeal  from  the 

gen  of  I.  K.  Tefft,  Esq.,  Corresponding 
ecretary  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Soci- 
ety. When  you  confidently  said  that  the 
Historical  Society  was  "in  honor  bound" 
to  prove,  by  official  documents,  the  exact 
time  at  which  the  evacuation  took  place* 
I  felt  equal  assurance,  that  Mr.  Tent  was 
the  man  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the 
Society.  I  had  long  known  the  wide  rep- 
utation of  Mr.  Tefft,  as  a  collector  of  au- 
tograph letters;  and  as  he  possesses  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  I 
had  expected,  that  he  would  have  satis- 
fied your  inquiry  by  Bome  original  letter 
of  General  Greene,  or  Wayne. 

The  fact,  however,  not  being  contained 
in  his  original  letters,  Mr.  Tefft  has  re- 
produced evidence,  from  the  official  print- 
ed correspondence  of  General  Greene  with 
the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  he 
made  his  extract  from  "  Scot's  Magazine" 
printed  at  the  period  in  question,  at  Edin- 

This  is,  unquestionably,  good  evidence, 
for  such  official  papers  could  not  have 
been  invented  or  forged.  But  the  fact, 
that  the  Historical  Society  has  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  a  Scotch  Magazine,  to 
prove  an  event  of  American  history,  sug- 
gests the  curious  circumstance,  that  there 
is  no  American  collection  of  historical  pa- 
pers, to  auote  as  authority  in  this  case. 

1  should  be  obliged  to  you,  or  Mr.  Tefft, 
for  information  on  this  subject.  Has  Con- 
gress never  published  the  military  cor- 
respondence of  the  Revolution?  Does 
Force's  collection  of  State  papers  omit 
military  and  naval  correspond  enoe  ?  Con- 
gress has  published  many  folio  volumes, 
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called  "Archives"  which  pertain  to  for- 
eign relations,  military  ana  naval  affajrs, 
and  land  claims.  But  they  do  not  em- 
brace, I  think,  revolutionary  correspon- 
dence. If  Congress  has  not  made  such 
a  publication,  it  is  certainly  a  great  neg- 
lect of  national  interests. 

I  have  known  the  claims  of  revolution- 
ary soldiers  to  depend  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  just  such  facts  as  the  one  in 
question,  and  valuable  inheritances  might 
equally  be  governed  by  them.  It  is  grat- 
ifying to  know,  that  the  Georgia  Histori- 
cal Society  is  a  valuable  depository  of  the 
books  and  manuscripts,  which  illustrate 
the  annals  and  res  gestce  of  this  State.  I 
have  always  regarded  with  pride  the 
consideration  which  the  Legislature  has 
given  to  the  Society,  and  the  materials 
which  it  may  furnish  for  future  legisla- 
tion will  yet  be  fully  appreciated.  It 
will  be  well  if  a  successor  to  Mr.  Tefft, 
should  be  found. 


The  approaching  National  Anniversary 
will  be  celebrated  with  great  spirit  at 
Lexington  in  this  State,  where  His  Excel- 
lency Gov.  Wise  is  to  deliver  an  Oration, 
and  Hubard's  bronze  cast  of  Houdon's 
Washington  is  to  be  inaugurated  within 
the  walls  of  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute. Mr.  Hubard  has  achieved  a  noble 
triumph  over  all  the  difficulties  attending 
the  execution  of  his  work,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  perfect  fac  simile  of  Houdon's 
wonderful  statue,  in  a  bronze  of  great 
brilliancy.  We  consider  the  whole  coun- 
try indebted  to  him  for  having  thus  pre- 
served so  invaluable  a  work  of  art  against 
utter  loss,  and  we  trust  he  will  be  abun- 
dantly rewarded  for  his  indefatigable  la- 
bours. Every  State  of  the  Union  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  statue  to  adorn  its 
capital,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  orders 
will  come  in  upon  the  artist  thickly,  as 
soon  as  his  first  suocess  has  been  publicly 
acknowledged. 


A  correspondent  sends  us  a  long  list  of 
errata,  in  some  sketches  of  his  recently 
published  in  the  Messenger,  and  complains 
bitterly  of  the  mutilation  he  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  devil.  Another,  the 
accomplished  author  of  "  Some  Thoughts 
on  Social  Philosophy"  in  the  April  num- 
ber, desires  us  to  repair  the  omission  of 


quotation  marks  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
his  article,  lest  he  may  be  unjustly  sus- 
pected of  drawing  without  acknowledg- 
ment upon  Bolingbroke.  We  cry  peccavi 
in  the  matter  of  the  blunders,  but  invoke 
a  clearer  manuscript,  and  refer  our  friend* 
for  sympathy  to  Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke, 
the  popular  author  of  the  Virginia  Come- 
dians, who  being  about  to  appear  in  a 
new  novel,  "  The  Last  of  the  Foresters," 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  forth- 
coming volume  announced,  in  a  Califor- 
nia paper,  as 

Thb  Lash  or  thwTej 


This,  however,  is  not  so  bad  as  wfatt 
befel  the  former  work,  which,  having  been 
entitled  "  The  Virginia  Comedians,  or  Old 
Days  in  the  Old  Dominion,  by  a  Lawyer 
of  Richmond,"  was  heralded  as 

Thb  Virginia  Comedian, 

or 

Old  Dogs  in  thb  Old  Dominion; 

By 

A  Sawyer  of  Richmond. 


The  Courrier  des  EtaU  Unis  occasional- 
ly indulges  in  some  very  humorous  whim- 
sicalities, as  the  following  droll  anecdote, 
translated  from  that  journal,  will  show— 

Madame  L — ,  a  famous  beauty,  was  in 
the  habit  of  whitewashing  herself,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  soles  of  her  feet  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair. 

One  day  she  was  alarmed  to  discover 
that  certain  little  pimples,  like  a  cluster 
of  small  volcanoes,  were  becoming  visible 
through  the  coating  of  white  powder,  and 
threatened  to  cover  her  arms  with  patho- 
logical arabesques. 

Under  the  advice  of  her  physician  she 
ordered  a  medicated  bath,  and,  with  the 
irresolution  of  a  lady  of  delicate  nerves, 
plunged  therein  her  fine  person.  That 
divine  plaster-cast  had  no  sooner  disap- 
peared beneath  the  sulphurous  waten 
than  suddenly,  from  head  to  foot,  the 
perfect  whiteness  of  milk  gave  place  to 
the  ebony  blackness  of  an  Etbiop. 

The  physician,  who  was  immediately 
summoned,  laughed  heartily. 

41  Madame,''  said   he,    "you   are   not 
ill;  you  are  a  chemical  product.    You 
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are  no  loager  a  woman ;  you  are  a  suir 
pkurd.  It  is  not  now  a  question  of  medi- 
cal treatment,  but  of  simple  chemical  re- 
action.   I  must  analyze  you. 

"I  shall  immerse  you  in  a  bath  of  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  in  water.  The  acid 
will  have  the  honour  of  combining  with 
you— it  will  take  up  the  sulphur  and  the 
metal  and  produce  a  sulphate,  and  the 
precipitate  will  be  a  very  handsome  wo- 


man. 


The  moral  of  this  fable  lies  on  the  sur- 
face. Ladies  who  get  their  complexion 
from  the  chemist's,  should  take  care  how 
they  employ  a  powder  with  a  metallic 

base. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Criterion,  in  a 
recent  number  of  that  weekly  publication, 
gires  credit  to  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  Wolfe,  brought  by  the  critics, 
who  assert  that  his  noble  poem  on  the 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moor*  was  nothing 
more  than  a  translation  from  the  French. 
The  writer  recollects  to  have  seen  some- 
where the  French  poem  published  by  the 
side  of  the  English  in  parallel  columns, 
and  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
was  so  close  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about 
the   truth    of   the  charge,  if  the    pri- 
ority of  the  French  poem  was  fully  es- 
tablished— a  very  important   if  truly  1 
We  can  not  lightly  set  aside  the  fame,  and 
strip  the  bays  from  the  brow,  of  the  poet 
upon  such  evidence  as  this — the  more  es- 
pecially as  the  writer  tells  us  that  to  sub- 
stantiate the  fact  of  the  plagiarism  it  was 
stated  that  "Wolfe  had  written  nothing 
else  of  note."    And  did  not  the  writer 
know  better?    The   Criterion   certainly 
most  have    been    familiar  with   those 
touching  stanzas  of  Wolfe  on  the  death  of 
hie  wife,  which  are  equally  remarkable  for 
their  melody   and    their    pathos.    The 
temptation  to  quote  them  is  too  strong  to 
be  resisted. 

Ifl  had  thought  thoa  could'st  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
Bat  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side. 

That  thou  couhTat  mortal  be : 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  od  thee  should  look  my  laat 

And  thou  should'et  smile  no  more ! 


And  still  opon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think  'twill  smile  again; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook 

That  I  must  look  in  vain! 
But  when  I  speak— thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  letYst  unsaid ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may, 

Sweet  Mary !  thou  art  dead! 

If  thou  would'st  stay  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold  and  all  terene— 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  emilee  have  been  I 
While  e'en  thy  chill,  bleak  corse  I  have, 

Thou  seemest  still  my  own ! 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave— 

And  I  am  now  alone! 


I  do  not  think  where'er  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart, 

In  thinking  too  of  thee ; 
Yet  there  teas  round  thee  such  a  damn 

Of  light  utter  eeen  before. 
At  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore  ! 


Meister  Karl,  well  known  for  his 
"  Sketch  Book"  and  for  his  capital  trans- 
lations from  the  poetry  of  Henry  Heine, 
makes  up  the  department  of  fun  in  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  A  late 
number  of  that  journal  contains  the  fol- 
lowing absurd  burlesque  of  Verdi's  last 
opera,  which  will  be  highly  enjoyed  by 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  performance 
of  that  musical  drama.  Opera  plots  are 
generally  ridiculous  enough,  but  Trow- 
tore  is  immense  nonsense,  according  to 
KarVs  minstrelsy. 

IL  TROT  ATOM. 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  somewhere  did 

dwell, 
Who  was  burnt  for  a  witch  as  the  opera  dotn 

tell, 
A  daughter  she  had  too,  a  gipsey  so  bold, 
Who  went  to  a  house  where  an  infant  she 

stoled. 

rChorius  in  the  Italian  language  relative  to 
the  way  she  booked  it.] 
Singing  tooral,  toledo  and  in  dormero : 
Allegro  andanty  and  eempre  amo. 
O  giorno  dorrore  I  miamadre  you  know, 
With  fata  crudele  funeste  &  Co. 
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Now  liter  they'd  bant  up  the  aid  gipsey  mother, 
The  daughter  cunt  by  with  bar  own  child  mid 

When  she  saw  her  Dum  burning,  it  woke  up 

her  in. 
And  she  slung  the  stole  baby  smack  into  the  fire. 
[Sizzling  chorius  descriptive  of  I  he  burn- 


linging  b. 


toledo  sr 


The  Count  got  Manrico  locke 
Add  bald  him  u  tight  aa  a  bu 
[Doleful  chorius,  spargin 
Tooral,  toledo,  ftc. 

Then     the    lady  came    teep 

■round, 
Wbare   Manrico    waa  tying 

ground, 
With  tba  old  gipsey  woman 


Now  when  the  young  man  got  lo  yean  of  dis- 

He  tuck  up  with  music  all  for  a  profession . 
Likewise  a  youog  woman  for  awoetbaart  ha  got, 
And  all  her  affections  upon  him  aba  sot. 

[Baseu-reliel*  chorius  in  which  1  set  forth 

prtosed  In  a  furrin  language.) 
Tooral,  (eledo,  Aic.,  &.c. 

the  aong, 

Who  likewise   loved    this    lady   uncommonly 


And  meeting  Maurico — her  lover 

-one  night, 

They   pulled  out  their  weapon 

fight, 

[Spirited  cboiius  eipresaing 

a  norfol  corn- 

coming  off] 

Tooral,  toledo,  die. 

Tba  next  scene  discovers  Hnnric 

o,  a  gipsey, 

With  fellows  who  drink  a  great 

deal  and  gel 

tipsy, 

And  who  hsmmer  on  anvils  like 

jolly  good  Al- 

Iowa 

While  their  wires  mind  the  fin 

and  their  tons 

blow  the  bellows. 

Itt&J 
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The  Sparrowgrass  Papers;  or,  Living 
in  the  CoujUry.  By  Frederick  S.  Coz- 
zexsl  New  York:  Derby  &  Jackson, 
119  Xassau  Street.  1856.  [From  G. 
M.  West,  under  the  Exchange  Hotel. 

Mr.  Cozzens  is  a  public  benefactor. 
Nobody  has  afforded  his  fellow-citizens  as 
much  innocent  merriment  for  years  as  can 
be  obtained  from  this  diverting,  genial, 
quaint,  tender  and  philosophical  record  of 
"  Life  in  the  Country."  Whoever  reads 
it,  will  desire  to  know  the  author,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  retain  thanks  for 
the  gratification  afforded  by  these  familiar 
annate.  For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  not  have  seen  any  of  the 
sketches  of  Mr.  Sparrowgrass,  we  make  a 
(potation,  which  has  already  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  newspapers ; — no  matter,  it 
is  so  droll  that  one  may  read  it  over  twen- 
ty times  and  not  exhaust  his  laughter. 
barley  has  illustrated  the  passage  quite 
explosively.  Sparrowgrass  lies  extended 
on  the  kitchen  floor  momentarily  expect- 
ing to  be  shot—but  here  is  the  story,  let 
us  not  anticipate  it. 

"  We  have  put  a  dumb  waiter  in  our 
house.  A  dumb  waiter  is  a  good  thing  to 
hare  in  the  country,  on  account  of  its  con- 
Tenience.  If  you  have  company,  every- 
thing can  be  sent  up  from  the  kitchen 
without  any  trouble,  and,  if  the  baby 
gets  to  he  unbearable,  on  account  of  his 
teeth,  you  can  dismiss  the  complainant 
by  stuffing  him  in  one  of  the  shelves, 
and  letting  him  down  upon  the  help*  To 
provide  for  contingencies,  we  had  all  our 
Boor*  deafened.  In  consequence,  you 
cannot  hear  anything  that  is  going  on  in 
the  story  below;  and,  when  you  are  in  an 
upper  room  of  the  house,  there  might  be 
a  democratic  ratification  meeting  in  the 
cellar,  and  you  would  not  know  it.  There- 
fore, if  any  one  should  break  into  the 
basement,  it  would  not  disturb  us;  but 
to  please  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  I  put 
•tout  iron  bars  in  all  the  lower  windows. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  had  bought 
a  rattle  when  she  was  in  Philadelphia ; 
finch  a  rattle  as  watchmen  carry  there. 
This  is  to  alarm  our  neighbour,  who,  upon 
the  signal,  is  to  come  to  the  rescue  with 
his  revolver.  lie  is  a  rash  man,  prone  to 
pull  trigger  first,  and  make  inquiries  af- 
terwards. 

"One  evening,  Mrs.  S.  had  retired,  and 
I  was  busy  writing,  when  it  struck  me  a 


flass  of  ice-water  would  be  palatable.  So 
took  the  candle  and  a  pitcher,  and  went 
down  to  the  pump.  Our  pump  is  in  the 
kitchen.  A  country  pump,  in  the  kitch- 
en, is  more  convenient;  but  a  well  with 
buckets  is  certainly  most  picturesque. 
Unfortunately,  our  well  water  has  not 
been  sweet  since  it  was  cleaned  out.  First 
I  had  to  open  a  bolted  door  that  lets  you 
into  the  basement-hall,  and  then  I  went 
to  the  kitchen-door,  which  proved  to  be 
locked.    Then  I  remembered  that   our 

firl  always  carried  the  key  to  bed  with 
er,  and  slept  with  it  under  her  pillow. 
Then  I  retraced  my  steps;  bolted  the 
basement-door,  and  went  up  in  the  dining- 
room.  As  is  always  the  case,  I  found, 
when  I  could  not  get  any  water,  I  was 
thirstier  than  I  supposed  1  was.  Then  I 
thought  I  would  wake  our  girl  up.  Then 
I  concluded  not  to  do  it  Then  I  thought 
of  the  well,  but  I  gave  that  up  on  account 
of  its  flavour.  Then  I  opened  the  closet 
doors,  there  was  no  water  there ;  and  then 
I  thought  of  the  dumb  waiter!  The  nov- 
elty of  the  idea  m£de  me  smile;  I  took 
out  two  of  the  movable  shelves,  stood  the 
pitcher  on  the  bottom  of  the  dumb  wai- 
ter, got  in  myself  with  the  same  lamp; 
let  myself  down,  until  I  supposed  I  was 
within  a  foot  of  the  floor  below,  and  then 
let  go  1 

44 We  came  down  so  suddenly,  that  I 
was  shot  out  of  the  apparatus  as  if  it 
had  been  a  catapult;  it  broke  the  pitcher, 
extinguished  the  lamp,  and  landed  me  in 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen  at  midnight, 
with  no  fire,  and  the  air  not  much  above 
the  zero  point.  The  truthSs,  I  had  mis- 
calculated the  distance  of  the  descent— 
instead  of  falling  one  foot,  I  had  fallen 
five.  My  first  impulse  was,  to  ascend  by 
the  way  I  come  down,  but  I  found  that 
impracticable.  Then  I  tried  the  kitchen 
door,  it  was  locked;  I  tried  to  force  it 
open;  it  was  made  of  two-inch  stuff,  and 
held  its  own.  Then  I  hoisted  a  window, 
and  there  were  the  rigid  iron  bars.  If  I 
ever  felt  angry  at  anybody  it  was  at  my- 
self, for  putting  up  those  bars  to  please 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass.  I  put  them  up,  not 
to  keep  people  in,  but  to  keep  people  out. 

"  I  laid  my  cheek  against  toe  ice-cold 
barriers  and  looked  out  at  the  sky  ;  not  a 
star  was  visible ;  it  was  as  ink  over  head. 
Then  I  thought  of  Baron  Trenck,  and  the 
prisoner  of  Chillon.  Then  I  made  a 
noise!    I  shouted  until  I  was  hoarse, and 
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ruined  our  preserving-kettle  with  the  po- 
ker.    That  brought  our  doga  out  in  full 
bark,  and  between  us  we  made  night  hi- 
deous.    Then  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice, 
and  listened — it  was  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass 
calling  to  me  from  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case.    I  tried  to  make  her  hear  me,  but 
the  infernal  dogs  united  with  howl,  and 
growl,  and  bark,  so  as  to  drown  my  voice, 
which  is  naturally  plaintive  and  tender. 
Besides,  there  were  two  bolted  doors  and 
double  deafened  floors  between  us ;  how 
could  she  recognize  my  voice,  even  if  she 
did  hear  it?    Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  called 
once  or  twice,  and  then  got  frightened ; 
the  next  thing  I  heard  was  a  sound  as  if 
the  roof  had  fallen  in,  by  which  I  under- 
stood that  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  was  spring- 
ing the  rattle !     That  called  out  our  neigh- 
bour, already  wide  awake ;   he  came  to 
the  rescue  with  a  bull-terrier,  a  New- 
foundland pup,  a  lantern,  and  a  revolver. 
The  moment  he  saw  me  at  the  window, 
he  shot  at  me,  but  fortunately  just  miss- 
ed me.    I  threw  myself  under  the  kitch- 
en table  and  ventured  to  expostulate  with 
him,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  reason. 
In  the  excitement  I  had  forgotten  his 
name,  and  that  made  matters  worse.     It 
was  not  until  he  had  roused  everybody 
around,  broken  in  the  basement  door  with 
an  axe,  gotten  into  the  kitchen  with  his 
cursed   savage  dogs  and    shooting-iron, 
and  seized  me  by  the  collar,  that  he  recog- 
nised me — and  then,  he  wanted  me  to  ex- 
plain it !     But  what  kind  of  an  explana- 
tion could  I  make  to  him  ?    I  told  him  he 
would  have  to  wait  until  my  mind  was 
composed,  and  then  I  would  let  him  un- 
derstand the  whole  matter  fully.     But  he 
never  would  have  had  the  particulars  from 
me,  for  I  do  not  approve  of  neighbours 
that  shoot  at  you,  break  in  your  door,  and 
treat  you,  in  your  own  house,  as  if  you 
were  a  jail-bird.     He  knows  all  about  it, 
however,  somebody  has  told  him — some- 
body tells  everybody  everything  in  our  vil- 
lage." 

Stories  as  pleasant  as  this  are  not  told 
every  day,  but  we  must  not  allow  it  to  be 
supposed,  from  our  having  quoted  only  a 
bit  of  fun,  that  the  humour  of  this  vol- 
ume constitutes  its  chief  attraction.  It 
overflows  with  humanity  and  a  love  of  na- 
ture and  shows  on  every  page  that  its  au- 
thor is  a  man  of  refined  feelings,  reflec- 
tion, and  scholarship. 


Berenice;  A  Novel,  Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.  1856.  [From  James 
Wood  house,  137  Main  Street. 

The  most  successful  novels  of  the  pres- 


ent day  have  been  those  in  which  the  tri- 
als and  sorrows,  the  love  and  desponden- 
cy, the  reverses  and  triumphs  of  this  life, 
as  they  are  experienced  dy  women,  are 
thrown  in  an  autobiographic  form  before 
a  sympathising  world,  Charlotte  Brume 
initiated  the  new  mode  in  fiction,  in  tho*e 
wonderful  narratives  wherein  she  exposal 
to  view  the  inward  workings  of  a  restless 
and  fiery  nature,  and  made  every  one  of 
her  numerous  readers  a  confidant  in  the 
distresses,  the  aspirations,  the  tenderness 
of  her  heartrhistory.  Since  Miss  Bronte, 
many  other  writers  have  essayed  the  same 
psychological  style  of  fictitious  competi- 
tion and  the  authoress  of  "Berenice''  ia 
one  of  them. 

"  Berenice"  exhibits  very  considerable 
power  and  originality,  but  the  story  of  the 
wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  heroine  be- 
comes sometimes  painfully  vivid,  and  the 
exposure  it  makes  of  the  human  heart  ap- 
proaches the  horrors  of  vivisection.    We 
would  rather  not  see  those  bleeding  fibres 
nor  watch  the  systole  and  diastole  so 
closely.    The  plot  is  open  to  serious  ob- 
jection   dramatically    and    morally— an 
early  love  with  a  delightful  young  ^ontle- 
man  with  the  killing  name  of  St.  Cjr, 
who  saves  Berenice  from  slipping  into  the 
water  under  Niagara  Falls — her  riW 
quent  marriage  with  "  a  third  partyr— 
quarrels  with    the    same  who    behave* 
abominably — unfortunate    meeting  with 
former  lover  who  thereafter  goes  to  Ku- 
rope — then  a  legal  separation  from  per- 
fidious husband,  followed  by  probable  1  ^s 
of  sweet  St.  Cyr  at  sea  when  retunw -.» 
to  marry  Berenice,  and,  last  of  all,  a  pil- 
grimage performed  by  that  young  laiy 
to  the  recent  home  of  ner  adored  in  sunny 
Italy — such  is  the  outline  of  the  sad  recital 
Episodes  there  are,  and  terrible  ones,  t««o. 
look  you,  such  as  that  of  the  young  la  -It 
who  tried  to  kill  herself  by  lightning  but 
was  not  struck,  (a  new  idea  for  the  French, 
who  have  exhausted  the  varieties  of  *e!f- 
murder  long  ago,)  and  the  successful,  but 
more  prosaic  suicide  of  the  poor  girl,  whi\ 
disappointed  in  love,  gave  a  wedding  /> *c 
to  a  newly  married  friend,  and  had  so  lit- 
tle consideration  for  her  guests  as  to  drink 
the  fatal  poison  while  they  were  in  tlie 
very  midst  of  the  salad  and  the  Sill  ry. 
Such  incidents  belong  rather  to  the  L'*  *- 
rature  ExtravagatUe   than   to  legitimes 
English  fiction,  the  more  especially  as.  in 
case  of  Mona  Cresson,  the  suicide'  is  fi- 
liated in  the  pleasan test  and  most  charita- 
ble way.     The  whole  effect  of  the  j»t«»rr 
is  bad  in  enlisting  our  sympathies  for  \ 
woman  who  loves  one  man  while  marrie>l 
to  another,  and  this  is  all  the  more  to  t-e 
regretted  because  the  book  is  so  readal-le. 
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Oiatton  and  Pom.  Delivered  before  the 
Convention  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon, 
in  the  City  of  Washington,  January 
3d,  1856.  (Published  by  Order  of  the 
the  Fraternity.)  Richmond :  Macfar- 
lane  k  Fergusson,  Publishers,  Law 
Building,  1856. 

The  Oration,  embodied  in  this  beauti- 
ful pamphlet,  from  the  pen  of  Beverley 
R.  Welllord,  Jr.,  Esq.,  is  marked  by  ear- 
nestness of  thought  and  originality  of 
conception.  The  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment is  the  theme  treated  by  the  orator, 
and  his  ideas  are  set  forth  in  clear  and, 
at  times,  eloquent  language.  The  poem 
has  already  been  laid  before  the  readers 
of  the  Messenger,  "with  all  its  imper- 
fections on  its  head/1  so  that  we  need  not 
»j  anything  about  it.  Indeed,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  would  be  improper 
for  as  to  do  so,  considering  that  the  Editor 
of  the  Messenger  was  somewhat  connected 
with  it. 


Lot  op  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the 
French,  By  Edward  Roth.  Boston: 
Published  by  Patrick  Donahoe.  1856. 
[From  John  O'Neill,  Broad  Street. 

The  author  of  this  memoir  is  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  his  work  is  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  justify  the  whole  course  of 
that  remarkable  man  in  attaining  to  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons.  The  view  he 
has  taken  of  Louis  Napoleon's  character 
is  not  that,  we  think,  which  will  be  adop- 
ted by  posterity,  bat  Mr.  Roth  is  evident- 
ly sincere  in  his  convictions,  and  he  has 
certainly  presented  the  incidents  connect- 
ted  with  the  rise  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
exalted  position  he  occupies  before  the 
world,  with  much  vividness  and  order. 


History  or  Europe  from  (he  Fall  of  Na- 
poleon m  MDCCCJTV.  to  the  Accession 
of  Louis  Napoleon  in  MDCCCLU. 
%  Sia  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.  First 
Two  Volumes.  New  York:  Harper  k 
Brothers.     1855. 

The  duration  of  time,  over  which  the 
narrative  of  these  volumes  extends,  is  fif- 
teen years.  The  author  divides  the  whole 
era  embraced  in  this  supplementary  His- 
tory into  five  periods,  or  which  two  are 
here  passed  in  review,  bringiug  down  the 
work  to  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.  in 
1830.  Mr.  Alison  is  a  historian  of  the 
stately  school*  and  generalises  in  so  mas- 
terly and  brilliant  a  way  that  it  is  pleas- 


ant to  read  him,  though  we  cannot  always 
admit  his  fairness  or  agree  in  his  opin- 
ions. As  he  approaches  nearer  and  near- 
er to  our  own  day,  and  loses  the  proper 
perspective  for  regarding  past  events,  es- 
pecially as  he  enters  into  tne  examination 
of  questions  upon  which  the  judgment  of 
contemporaries  is  still  divided,  hebecomes 
more  and  more  doubtful  as  authority ;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  produced 
a  work  giving  evidence  of  thought,  abili- 
ty and  research.  The  most  carefully 
written  chapters  in  the  volumes  before  us 
seem  to  us  those  which  are  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  modern  literature,  Eng- 
lish and  French.  From  these  we  should 
like  to  quote,  but  our  limits  forbid.  The 
work  is  well  printed  in  double  columns, 
uniformly  with  the  four  volumes  of  the 
former  History  by  the  same  author,  which 
the  Harpers  laid  before  the  American 
reader. 


A  Treatise  on  English  Punctuation  ; 
Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  By  John  Wilson.  Se- 
venth Edition.  Boston:  Crosby,  Ni- 
chols k  Co.,  1856.  J^anm  A.  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 
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We  feel  under  personal  obligations  to 
Mr.  Wilson  for  what  we  have  learned 
from  this  modest  little  volume,  and  every 
Editor,  Author,  printer  and  corrector  of 

? roof-sheets  in  the  land  ought  to  study  it. 
'here  are  few  things  about  which  so  little 
is  known  as  Punctuation,  and  we  have 
seen  many  vigorous  and  accurate  writers, 
whose  manuscript,  if  printed  with  their 
own  punctuation  marks,  would  be  scarce- 
ly intelligible.  Hitherto,  every  literary 
man,  who  had  not  struck  out  a  system  of  his 
own,  has  left  the  work  of  pointing  to  the 
compositor;  and  although  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  safest  plan,  where  one  admits  his  ig- 
norance of  the  subject,  it  does  not  invaria- 
bly secure  the  desired  accuracy.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  reduced  the  whole  matter  to 
simple  and  philosophical  rules,  and  by 
following  these  one  cannot  go  wrong. 

Sketches  and  Adventures  in  Madeira, 
Portugal  and  the  Andalusias  of  Spain. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Daniel  Webster  and 
his  Contemporaries"  New  York:  nar- 
per  k  Brothers.  1856.  [From  A.  Mor- 
ris, 97  Main  Street 

Little  remained  to  be  said  about  Spain, 
we  had  thought,  after  the  charming  vol- 
umes of  Borrow,  Ford  and  Wallis,  but 
the  author  of  these  "  Sketches  and  Ad- 
ventures" discourses  most  agreeable  of 
that  sunny  land,  mingling  in  his  graceful 
narrative  an  equal  amount  of  information 
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and  amusement.  He  rambles  over  the 
vine-clad  slopes  of  Madeira,  and  in  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  Portugal,  and  along 
the  bright  streams  of  Andalusia,  always 
companionable  and  in  the  best  humour. 
He  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  de- 
scriptions much  of  the  warmth  and  color- 
ing of  the  landscapes  he  saw,  and  few 
books  of  travel  recently  published  are 
more  delightful. 

Sketches  of  Virginia;  Historical  and 
Biographical.  Bv  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Foote, 
D.  I).  Second  Series.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.    1855. 

The  first  volume  of  these  pleasant  and 
valuable  "  Sketches'1  met  with  the  most 
favorable  reception  at  the  hands  of  the 
public,  and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction 
that  we  received  an  additional  one.  Mr. 
Foote  has  rendered  a  large  service  to  the 
history  of  the  State,  and  so  far  as  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  concerned,  noth- 
ing remains  to  be  desired  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  annals.  They  are  embodied 
in  the  agreeable  pages  of  this  work  with 
sufficient  cleajttfc  and  order  of  arrange- 
ment. MucBJPfcfactory  information  is 
incidentally  given  of  the  older  families 
of  the  State,  so  that  the  biographical  por- 
tion is  not  inferior  in  interest  or  value*  to 
the  historical  narrative. 


The  American  Almanac  and  Repository 
of  Useful  Knowledge  for  the  year  1856. 
Boston:  Crosby , -qRchols  k  Company. 

•   [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

This  compendium  of  facts  is  too  well- 
known  to  require  any  commendation  at 
our  hands.  An  entire  set  of  the  work 
from  the  beginning  fills  one  the  most 
useful  shelves  in  the  library,  and  it  is 
only  by  procuring  the  volumes  as  they 
appear,  that  one  can  be  sure  of  keeping 
up  any  continuous  series,  since  the  back 
volumes  cannot  be  always  obtained.  The 
governmental  records  it  contains,  to- 
gether with  the  summary  of  events  for 
the  year,  the  information  given  of  our  col- 
leges, and  the  necrology  of  the  United 
States,  impart  to  the  American  Almanac 
a  perm  went  interest  and  value  such  as 
in  England  belongs  to  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter.   It  is  history  as  well  as  statistics. 

The  Piazza  Tales.  By  Herman  Mel- 
ville, Author  of  "Typee,"  "Omoo." 
&c.,  &c.  New  York :  vix  k  Edwards, 
321  Broadway,  1856.  [From  J.  W. 
Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

For  some  time  the  literary  world  has 
lost  of  sight  Herman  Melville,  whose  last 


appearance  as  an  author,  in  "Pierre  or  the 
Ambiguities,"  was  rather  an  unfortunate 
one,  but  he  "turns  up"  once  more  in 
"  The  Piazza  Tales "  with  much  of  hit 
former  freshness  and  vivacity.  Of  the 
series  of  papers  here  collected,  the  prefer- 
ence must  be  given  to  the  "Encantadas,  or 
the  Enchanted  Islands"  in  which  he  con- 
ducts us  again  into  that  "wild,  weird 
clime,  out  of  space,  out  of  time/'  which  is 
the  scene  of  his  earliest  and  most  popular 
writings.  "  The  Lightning  Rod  Man"  is 
a  very  flat  recital  which  we  should  neier 
have  suspected  Melville  of  producing, 
had  it  not  been  put  forth  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  name. 


The  ever-busy  press  of  Ticknor  and 
Fields  has  recently  given  us  some  pub- 
lications of  remarkable  merit.    In  the 
department  of  poetry  we  have,  in  their 
beautiful   typography,    "The  Angel  in 
the  House     a  rhymed  story  of  a  court- 
ship, by  Coventry  Patmore,  a  rising  poet 
of  England,  and  the  collected  poem?  of 
Kingsley,  author  of  "Alton  Locket"    Mr. 
Patmore  has  much  sensibility  to  nature 
in  her  various  forms  of  beauty,  and  has 
looked  deeply  into  the  human  heart,  but 
he  seems  to  court  the  obscure,  and  scnie- 
times  wins  it  so  successfully,  that  we  find 
a  difficulty  in  comprehending  him.  Kings- 
ley  falls  into  the  same  fault  occasionally, 
but  his  obscurity  is  like  that  made  by 
clouds  sailing  between  us  and  the  moon, 
and  disappears  with  the  silvery  beam  of 
the  thought  bursting  through.    A  poet, 
by  reason  of  great  intensity  of  feeling  and 
singular  richness  of  imagination,  however, 
he  more  frequently  pours  the  warm  radi- 
ance of  the  midsummer  sun  upon   his 
scenes,  or  flashes  like  the  lightning  in  aa 
angry  sky.    The  longest  poem  of  the  col- 
lection is  in  dramatic  form  and  is  called 
"The  Saints'  Tragedy."    It  is  founded 
upon  the  legend  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
and  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  influence 
of  ascetic  ideas  of  religion  upon  an  im- 
pressi  ble  and  am  bi tious  nature.     U  nequal 
in  execution,  it  abounds  in  passages  of 
noble  verse,  and  breathes  throughout  a 
spirit  of  generous  sympathy  with  the  sor- 
rows of  our  race. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  k  Fields  have  also 
just  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Mo- 
naldi,  a  Tale,  by  the  late  Washington 
Allston,  and  have  in  press  the  Poems  of 
Owen  Meredith  reprinted  from  the  tin* 
London  Edition.  Among  their  other  en- 
terprises in  futuro  is  a  new  and  hand- 
some series  of  the  Waverky  Nonets.  >V# 
shall  rejoice  to  put  so  beautiful  a  copy  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  upon  our  shelves. 
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statuary,  M.  Houdon,  was  sent  to  the  U. 
States  "to  see  Gen.  Washington:*  Noth- 
ing short  of  ocular  inspection  would  suf- 
fice ;  no  painting  by  Peale  would  do ;  the 
statuary  alone,  not  the  limner,  could  make 
the  proper  and  fit  devices  and  emblems 
to  ornament  the  work  of  his  own  chisel. 
With  the  artist  as  well  as  the  State  the 
undertaking  was  not  so  much  one  of  con- 
tract as  it  was  "a  labor  of  love."  The 
master  of  fine  arts  was  a  lover  of  liberty, 
and  venerated  him  who  was  the  greatest 
champion  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
freedom  of  States.  He  retired  from  a 
royal  court ;  declined  imperial  patronage 
and  princely  orders ;  denied  himself  the 
profits  of  the  most  extensive  European 
orders  for  "every  thing  which  was  capi- 
tal ;"  left  a  family  poor  and  dependent ; 
inourred  a  certainty  of  loss ;  and  made  a 
pilgrimage,  purely  of  inspiration,  to  Ame- 
rica, to  perpetuate  the  mouldering  form 
of  him  who  alone  among  men  had  won 
the  fair  title  to  be  called  a  country's  Fa- 
ther.  His  life  was  insured,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  death  before  his  return  to 
Paris  10,000  livree  were  secured  to  be 
paid  to  his  father,  mother  and  sisters. 
He  was  about  35  or  40  years  of  age;  but 
he  was  an  invalid,  and  this  sum  to  his 
family  was  a  sine  qua  non,  for  they  had 
no  resource  but  in  his  labor;  and,  though 
without  rivalship  in  his  art,  his  ohief  ex- 
cellence was  that  he  was  "disinterested, 
generous,  candid  and  panting  for  glory — 
he  was  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world." 
These  were  the  winning  characteristics 
which  made  him  "in  every  circumstance 
meriting  the  good  opinion  of  Washing- 
ton" in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

About  August  or  September,  1785,  he 
arrived  at  Philadelphia,  in  company  with 
Br.  Franklin.  His  materials  not  having 
reached  Havre  when  the  ship  sailed,  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  for  a  time  to 
supply  himself  in  Philadelphia,  and  thus 
did  not  reach  Mount  Vernon  until  after 
September.  Washington  saluted  him 
immediately  on  his  arrival.  He  said  he 
was  informed  of  the  occasion  of  his  visit, 
and,  though  his  modesty  disclaimed  seek- 
ing the  cause  of  it,  he  frankly  expressed 
that  he  felt  "the  most  agreeable  and 
grateful  sensations;"   he  complimented 


him  by  wishing  "  his  mission  had  been 
more  worthy  of  the  masterly  genius  of 
the  first  statuary  in  Europe;  welcomed 
him  to  the  seat  of  his  retirement,  and 
promised  him  every  aid  in  his  power." 
He  was  at  Mount  Vernon,  probably,  in 
the  month  of  October  or  November,  1785, 
and  returned  to  Paris  before  the  4th  Jan- 
uary, 1786.  There  and  then,  he  modtUed 
the  model  man  by  actual  admeasurement! 
He  applied  the  callipers  to  and  made  a  cast 
of  the  entire  person.  Washington,  it  is 
said,  was  annoyed  by  the  particularity  of 
the  copy,  but  Houdon  faithfully  persisted, 
and  the  hero  and  the  sage,  the  man  of 
supreme  dignity,  of  spotless  purity  and 
the  most  veiled  modesty,  laid  his  sacred 
person  bare  and  prone  before  the  eyes  of 
art  and  affection.  An  actual,  exact  copy 
of  the  material  man,  Washington,  was 
made  by  the  master  modeller,  M.  Hou- 
don. Thus,  the  work  was  original  and 
authentic  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense. 
This,  though,  was  but  mechanical  and 
mathematical.  This  was  but  art  collect- 
ing its  materials,  drawing  its  outlines, 
framing  its  skeleton,  measuring  length  of 
limb,  clothing  bone  with  muscle  and  mus- 
cle with  skin,  so  that 

"  From  linea  drawn  true  our  eye  may  trace 
A  foot,  a  knee,  a  hand,  a  fcoe." 

But  more  was  wanting ;  for,  as  in  paint- 
ing the  picture  may  want  the  colouring, 
the  Titian  stroke,  the  Guido  air,  the  je  *e 
seais  quoi  of  beauty ;  so  in  statuary,  the 
form  may  be  there,  but  it  may  not  be  a 
breathing  form,  it  may  not  act,  it  may  not 
speak,  it  may  not  glow  with  warmth. 
Deity  had  breathed  into  the  man  the 
breath  of  life  and  given  to  him  the 
"  countenance  sublime/'  and  the  genius 
of  the  divine  art  had  to  give  to  the  marble 
the  countenance  of  the  man.  He,  Hou- 
don, did  it,  and  there  in  the  Capitol  of 
Virginia  stands  Washington!  In  Hon- 
don's  marble  we  have  the  form  and  fea- 
ture, the  limb  and  lineament,  the  config- 
uration and  proportion,  the  stature  and 
posture,  and  we  have,  enlivening  all,  il- 
lumining all,  the  mien  and  manner  and 
majesty  of  the  man: — the  breath  as  well 
as  the  body,  the  grandeur  of  the  moral 
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greatness  of  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of 
the  living  Washington !     The  very  origi- 
nal person,  so  exactly  moulded ;  the  very 
spirit  and  intellect  and  moral  man,  so 
caught  warm  from  flesh  and  blood  and  so 
transfused  to  marble  as  to  make  it  glow 
with  life  and  likeness,  were  taken ;  the 
east  of  the  body  was  left  to  the  care  of 
his  workmen,  to  be  carried  to  Europe,  and 
that  of  the  face  was  taken  in  his  own  care, 
he  raying,  as  the  story  is,  "that  if  that 
went  down  in  the  deep  he  would  go  along 
with  it"    The  figure  was  in  the  nude 
state,  it  needed  costume  and  drapery  and 
to  be  decorated  with  emblems.    This  is 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jefferson, 
in  a  letter  of  the  4th  of  January  1786, 
wrote  to  Gen.  Washington  to  ascertain 
his  wishes  respecting  the  particular  dress 
and  attitude  to  be  adopted.    It  was  not 
until  the  1st  of  August  of  the  same  year 
that  the  General  replied.    The  letter  is 
remarkably  characteristic  of  the  man.    It 
is  diffident — disclaims  "sufficient  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  sculpture  to  oppose  his 
judgment  to  the  taste  of  connoisseurs;  he 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  what- 
erer  might  be  judged  decent  and  proper" 
these  were  words  of  peculiar  import  in 
his  meaning : — "  he  would  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  suggest  the  inexpediency  of  a  ser- 
vile adherence  to  the  garb  of  antiquity  as 
opposed  to  some  little  deviation  in  favor 
of  the  modern  costume,  if  he  had  not 
learned  from  Col.  Humphreys  that  this 
was  hinted  in  conversation  by  Mr.  West 
to  Mr.  Houdon.    He  understood  that  this 
taste,  introduced  in  painting  by  West, 
was  received  with  applause  and  prevailed 
extensively."      This,  doubtless,  mainly 
decided  the  character   of  the   costume, 
which  has  been  so  badly  criticised  by  a 
false  taste.    Houdon  had  seen  Washing- 
ton; "decent  and  proper"  were  his  ideas 
of  the  mode.    West  had  conversed  with 
Houdon.      Two  genuine  Americans,  of 
pure,  patriotic  taste,  Jefferson  and  Frank- 
lin, were  superintendents  of  the  work. 
These  circumstances  and  the  fact  that 
Houdon  was  a  true  master  determined 
the  dress,  the  attitude  and  the  emblems. 
The  figure  is  preserved  by  the  tight  fit  of 
the  dress,  to  as  to  display  the  outlines  of 
the  body  and  of  every  limb.    The  State 


resolves  were  looked  to  and  the  Governor 
it  is  seen  was  ordered  to  procure  a  statue 
of  "Gen.  Washington;"  and  in  the  order 
to  Mr.  Peale,  he  was  to  take  a  copy  of 
the  picture  "  of  the  late  Commander-in- 
Chief"  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. The  "  General,"  the  "  Commander- 
in-Chief"  was  to  be  represented;  the 
costume,  therefore,  is  that  of  the  military 
man.  He  is  in  the  regimentals  of  Gen'l 
Washington.  But  he  was  more  than 
military,  he  was  citizen  too — a  cilizen-sol- 
dier-General  and  Commander-in-Chief; 
he,  therefore,  has  not  the  sword  belted 
on ;  but,  though  in  militarycoat  and  epau- 
lettes, though  booted  and  spurred  and 
gloved  for  service,  he  has  a  citizen's  cane 
in  his  right  hand,  and  the  unbelted  sword 
hangs  in  view  but  not  on  his  person. 
Peace  was  the  end  of  his  warfare — the 
conquest  of  right  his  aim — the  sword 
was  irksome  to  Aim,  and  he  laid  it  aside 
whenever  and  wherever  he  could  rest  for 
a  moment  on  a  stay  of  civil  life. 

The  costume  is  "decent  and  proper," 
and  the  emblems  are  as  significant  as 
they  are  simple.  They  tell  their  own 
meaning.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  record  of  their  design,  by  Houdon 
himself  or  by  Mr.  Jefferson  or  other  per- 
son, and  I,  therefore,  am  left  to  give  my 
own  interpretation  of  them.  Washing- 
ton stands  on  the  mother  earth,  the 
plough-share  placed  on  the  left  by  his 
foot.  These  signify  the  idea  of  "  Coun- 
try*'— that  most  endearing  and  precious 
word  of  patriotism.  They  imply  also  the 
favorite,  Cincinnatus-like  occupation  of 
the  man,  agricultural  tillage,  the  arts  of 
husbandry  and  humble  industry  and  la- 
bor, the  foundations  of  prosperity,  of 
plenty  and  providence,  and  independence 
for  a  people ;  and  they  point  higher  up 
to  God,  reminding  us  of  the  source  whence 
we  came,  and  of  our  lot  in  life,  and  to 
what  we  must  return ;  man's  origin,  his 
duties,  his  dependence  and  his  end.  Up- 
right on  the  ploughshare  rests  the  bag- 
gage roll  of  a  tent  or  marquee,  in  a  bun- 
dle of  fasces  bound  around  by  broad 
canvass  straps,  forming  a  pillar,  denoting 
Union  and  Strength — the  idea  of  the  "  E 
pHuribus  unum."  On  that  pillar  hangs 
the  sword  at  rest;   over  it  is  thrown 
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Washington's  military  mantle,  and  over 
all  he  leans  upon  that  pillar  with  his  left 
arm.  God!  Man!  Mother  earth!  Coun- 
try! Dependence  upon  Industry,  Labor 
and  Union !  These  are  the  ideas  convey- 
ed to  me  by  these  emblems. 
x  The  attitude  of  the  person  is  that  of  a 
mood  of  high  thought,  calm  but  elate  and 
roused  to  attention,  taking  a  far-seeing 
surrey  of  distance  and  expanse  before 
him.  His  expression  is  grave,  but  se- 
rene ;  composed,  but  earnest  and  intense ; 
still,  but  prepared  for  action ;  waiting, 
bat  ready  at  a  moment ;  he  is  in  stand- 
ing repose  and  cooling  the  brow  with 
bare  front,  with  no  chapean  in  sight,  but 
with  sword  within  reach.  Wisdom  and 
providence  are  in  his  look,  and  a  consci- 
ousness of  collected  strength  in  his  whole 
posture  and  presence.  Firmness  sits  up- 
on his  lip  and  chin,  fortitude  on  his 
cheek,  thought  on  his  brow ;  and,  yet,  a 
surpassing  sweetness  pervades  the  whole 
face  which  makes  us  feel 

u  How  awful  goodness  is  and  see 
Virtue  in  her  shape  bow  lovely." 

In  1783  Congress  resolved  upon  a  Wash- 
ington statue,  equestrian,  in  bronze.  This 
M.  Houdon  expected  to  be  employed  to 
execute.  In  his  letter  of  July  12th,  1785, 
to  the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress, 
Mr.  Jefferson  presented  Mr.  Houdon, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  would  not 
have  undertaken  the  voyage  for  the  pe- 
destrian statue,  had  he  not  been  assured 
of  his  "recommendations  for  the  greater 
work/'  The  equestrian  has  never  been 
begun.  Another,  which  Congress  order- 
ed to  be  erected  on  the  spot  of  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis,  at  York  Town,  to 
be  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  France 
and  of  the  United  States  in  alliance,  has 
never  been  more  than  resolved  upon. 
The  statue,  by  Canova,  for  North  Caroli- 
na, was  burnt.  Chantrey's,  at  Boston,  is 
like  that  of  Canova,  only  the  ideal  Wash- 
ington of  the  artist.  The  monument  at 
Baltimore  is  but  a  magnificent  pile  of 
marble.  The  colossal,  by  Greenough,  in 
Washington  City,  is  naked— Olympic,  not 


earthly — heathenish,  not  Christian- 
would  not  have  done  for  Borne,  because 
inscribed  with  bad  Latin,  and  is  not  fit 
for  the  capitol  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  is  not  American.  It  is  a  mon- 
strous imitation  of  something  mythologi- 
cal— what,  no  classics  tell  of.  It  is  an 
nndefinable  "  Simul  htudJ'*  Our  stat- 
uary in  the  United  States  is  curious  in  its 
history.  The  Italian  who  wrought  the 
four  basso  releivos  of  the  rotundo  of  the 
capitol,  told  a  story  of  our  settlement 
which  he  wotted  not  of  until  they  were 
interpreted  by  an  Indian.  Over  the  East 
door  is  the  old  world  coming  to  the  new: 
an  old  man  landing  from  a  boat  on  a 
shore  where  stands  an  Indian  offering 
him  an  ear  of  corn.  Over  the  north  door 
is  Wm.  Penn  treating  with  Indians  under 
the  oaks  of  the  virgin  forest.  Over  the 
west  door  is  Pocahontas  saving  Captain 
Smith.  Over  the  south  door  is  Daniel 
Boone  in  the  act  of  slaying  one  Indian 
warrior,  with  his  foot  upon  another  slain. 
"True,  true,  truet"  exclaimed  the  Red 
Man — "  there,"  pointing  to  the  east  door, 
you  came  and  we  gave  you  corn  :"— 
there,"  pointing  to  Penn,  "  you  met  us 
in  treaty  and  cheated  us  of  our  lands." 
"There,"  pointing  to  Capt.  Smith,  "we 
saved  your  life ;  and,  there,"  pointing  to 
Boone,  "  you  take  our  lives  as  well  as  our 
lands ! ! !  1"  The  "old  man  eloquent/' 
Tristam  Burgess  of  Rhode  Island,  speak- 
ing on  Indian  relations  on  one  occasion 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  alluded 
to  Boone  in  contest  with  the  two  Indian 
chiefs,  and  in  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  fallen  chief  is  very  crowded  in  pos- 
ture for  want  of  room  in  the  panel,  he 
said — "Mr.  Speaker!  the  very  statuary 
of  your  rotundo  shows  that  you  hare 
not  left  the  Indian  ground  enough  to 
die  on."  Persico,  the  sculptor  of  Peace 
and  War,  and  of  the  discovery  by  Co- 
lumbus, told  me  that  he  once  visited 
Richmond  to  see  this  statue  of  Houdon. 
A  foreigner,  and  brought  up  in  the  mer- 
etricious school  of  Italian  art,  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  costume  and  drapery, 
whioh  was  thought  "decent  and  proper'7 
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for  America-  He  entered  the  vestibule 
of  the  State  capitol  where  the  statue 
stands,  and  whilst  beholding  it,  turned  to 
a  friend  and  said  in  a  foreign  accent: — 
"Ah !  that  head  is  sublime,  it  is  grand, 
magnifique!  but  it  does  not  belong  to 
that  shad-coat — that  head  ought  to  be  cut 
off  from  that  body !"  One  of  the  Virgi- 
nia Guard  standing  near,  thought  an 
Italian,  or  Frenchman  was  saying  Wash- 
ington's head  ought  to  have  been  cut  off, 
and  he  immediately  and  violently  seized 
the  supposed  culprit  and  was  forcing  him 
oat  of  the  door,  when  an  explanation  was 
made  which  avowed  a  bad  taste,  but  no 
bad  motive.  So  let  it  forever  be  with  the 
Virginia  guard !  whether  enlisted  in  the 
terries  or  always  standing  sentinel  at  the 
gates  of  her  honor  and  renown,  let  it 
neTer  permit  an  irreverent  allusion  to 
George  Washington  1 

The  Houdon  copied  nature  and  follow- 
ed truth,  and  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  single  figure  of  the  Italian  or  Greek 
echool  Whilst  it  is  simple  in  its  taste  of 
costume,  drapery  and  emblems,  it  is  most 
cunningly  wrought;  it  is  original  and 
real,  not  imaginary ;  it  is  Christian,  not 
heathenish ;  it  is  American,  not  classical ; 
it  U  human,  not  mythological.  Such  is 
Houdon's  Washington,  so  well  did  that 
one  among  the  best  of  men  and  most  em- 
inent of  artists  transmit  the  form  of  the 
greatest  human  benefactor  to  posterity. 

And  its  genius  gave  it  attributive  vir- 
tue.   It  has   caused    art   in    another. 
Houdon   has    transmitted    Washington, 
and  our  own  'Virginia  artist,  Hubard, 
has  transmitted  Houdon.    The  bronze 
<*py  which  we  this  day  put  upon  its 
plinth  is  exact,  and  but  little  lower  in 
the  dignity  of  art  than  the  great  original 
in  marble.    Time  and  its  mutilation  had 
assailed  the  marble,  pieces  had  already 
teen  broken  off,  fire  was  hourly  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  the  work  of  the  Master's 
hand  and  the  only  exact  and  authentic 
form  of  the  mighty  original,  when  the 
poetry  as  well  as  piety  and  patriotism  of 
our  own  artist  sought  to  insure  the  per- 
petration to  posterity,  by  a  perdurable 
eopy  in  bronze!    Like  Houdon's,  Hub- 
ard's  was  a  passionate  performance.    He 
is  both  a  painter,  and  modeller  in  statua- 


ry, and  artist-like  is  poor,  with  a  wife  to 
cherish  and  family  of  children  to  nurture 
and  educate.  He  too  "panted  for  glory," 
and  saw  the  chance  to  snatch  it  in  a  cast 
from  Houdon,  as  Houdon  had  caught  it 
from  Washington.  The  difficulties  were 
almost  insurmountable.  No  bronie  sta- 
tue had  been  cast  whole  in  the  United 
States.  He  had  no  furnace  like  that  for 
the  statue  of  Louis  XV.  There  were  no 
experienced  men  of  Munich  in  our  coun- 
try to  mix  and  melt  and  mould  the 
metal ;  and  to  make  the  section  moulds, 
such  as  Italians  use,  was  itself  almost  an 
art  With  these  obstructions  and  but 
small  means,  nothing  daunted,  generous- 
ly he  essayed  the  pious  undertaking.  He 
superintended  the  making  of  the  moulds 
in  person  at  considerable  cost  of  labor, 
money  and  time.  This  was  but  the  be- 
ginning  of  his  expense.  He  had  to  build 
a  furnace,  now  unfit  for  any  other  opera- 
tion than  that  of  the  fine  arts.  This  was 
not  the  end  of  the  beginning  of  the  trial, 
risk  and  outlay.  He  had  to  employ  work- 
men who  came  from  abroad  and  to  pro- 
cure materials.  The  advances  took  near- 
ly all  of  his  available  means.  But  at 
last  the  furnace  was  heated ;  the  metals 
were  mixed  and  molten ;  the  moulds  were 
embedded;  the  glowing  flood  was  poured 
into  them,  and — the  cast  was  a  failure  I 
The  first  was  broken  up,  and  again  the 
same  was  done,  with  a  like  result — a 
second  failure !  This  would  have  stopped 
the  efforts  of  an  ordinary  man.  Not  so 
with  Hubard.  He  had  spent  thousands, 
had  lost  all.  His  family  was  made  anx- 
ious, and  he  was  much  embarrassed. 
But  the  word  "fail"  was  not  written  in  his 
vocabulary.  A  friend  in  Richmond — I 
wish  I  had  pei  mission  to  mention  the 
name  of  this  benefactor  of  the  arts,  for  all 
honor  as  long  as  the  bronze  shall  last ! — 
a  friend  in  Richmond  advanced  the 
means  of  a  third  trial.  The  day,  the  23d 
February,  A.  D.,  1856,  arrived  for  it  to 
be  made ;  the  anxiety  of  the  artist  was  in- 
tense; a  few  friends  were  present,  to 
mingle  their  hopes  and  fears  with  his, 
and  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  iron 
flood-gate  of  the  furnace.  Two  failures 
had  taught  the  necessary  precaution ;  the 
mould  of  Washington  lay  firmly  waiting, 
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embedded  solid  under  the  lip  of  the  lava 
spout;  the  vent  holes  were  carefully 
opened  for  the  flying  gas  and  heated  air ; 
the  ponderous  lever  in  slings  broke  away 
the  furnace  gate ;  and  the  fiery  current 
came  red  and  rushing  in  and  the  liquid 
bronze  poured  on  until  the  mould  was 
full  and  laid  a  boiling  lake,  muttering 
and  bubbling  whilst  it  slowly  cooled  to  a 
solid  sea  of  brass  with  its  jagged  waves 
fixed. — The  cast  was  raised  and  lol — 
there  was  the  perfect  copy  in  bronze  of 
the  Houdon,  which  we  see  before  us! 
All  hail  thou  triumph  of  Virginia's  art 
and  patriotic  devotion,  well  mayest  thou 
come  out  of  the  third  trial,  a  perfect 
model  of  the  form  of  him — 

Whom  "  Nature  designed  for  a  hero'*  mould 
And  e'er  she  caatbim  let  not  the  stuff  grow  cold." 

Virginia  sends  thee  greeting  to  her 
rising  generation  of  sons,  with  a  mother's 
hope  to  see  the  example  of  thy  greatest  of 
originals  give  to  our  country  and  our 
kind,  another  and  yet  another,  as  the 
times  arise,  to  be  like  unto  her  first  born 
hero  and  sage,  .so  that  she  may  hereaf- 
ter exultingly  exclaim,  not  only — "  Ecce 
homol" — but,  more  magnified  still  in  her 
progeny — "Ecce  Meos  JUiosIl  As  yet 
she  has  given  the  world  but  one  Wash- 
ington, though  she  has  had  a  host  of  sons 
second  only  to  her  greatest  and  best.  I 
am  grateful  that  she  has  ordered  another 
statue ;  one  to  him,  who,  to  use  his  own 
language,  took  such  "  singular  pleasure " 
in  superintending  the  execution  of  this 
by  Houdon,  the  Author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  of  the  Act  of 
Religious  Freedom,  and  the  Founder  of 
the  University  of  Virginia;  and  I  am 
proud  that  Virginia  has  yet  another 
Artist,  who  promises  to  give  us  an  origi- 
nal of  our  own,  a  Jefferson  in  marble, 
to  be  no  inferior  counter-statue  of  that  of 
the  great  Houdon.  Let  him  conceive 
the  Father  of  Democracy  as  a  great  Re- 
former; his  time,  that  of  a  Revolution; 
his  theatre,  that  of  a  new  country  with  a 
primeval  forest  to  be  cleared  away  before 
the  improvements  of  civilization  and  arts ; 
stand  him  in  the  costume  of  a  plain  citi- 
zen, civil  in  every  sense,  by  the  huge 
stem  of  a  giant  oak,  the  body  of  which 


has  just  been  cut  down ;  strike  a  log  wood 
axe,  the  great  emblem  of  American  settle- 
ment and  mighty  leveler  of  the  forest, 
into  the  stump  of  the  tree ;  and  place  & 
surveyors^  compass  on  a  Jacob's  stuff 
by  his  side,  as  an  emblem  of  mental  sur- 
vey and  of  science  applied  by  the  states- 
man and  philosopher.  Some  such  sim- 
ple design  as  this  will  present  to  posteri- 
ty a  just  American  idea  of  Monticello's 
sage,  and  it  will  be  the  beginning  uf  a 
Virginia  school  of  art  upon  the  new 
foundation  laid  for  America  by  a  great 
master.  I  trust  to  the  poetical  geniu? 
of  Gait  to  make  something  still  more  ap- 
propriate and  beautiful,  for  the  rotumlo 
of  the  University. 

The  equestrian  Washington,  by  Craw- 
ford, has  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  monu- 
ment at  Richmond  is  not  yet  finishel. 
Like  all  monuments  it  will  be  but  alle- 
gorical.    It  will  not,  like  this  statue,  (per- 
petuate the  exact  image  of  the  man.    The 
human  form  of  Washington  was  all  uf 
him  which  could  fade  away.    There  wcs 
therefore  need  of  a  statue  which  should 
preserve  his  manly  likeness.    But  mr-nu- 
men  to  there  was  no  need  of  for  him.  They 
are  erected  for  memories  which  mav  he 
lost,  for  the  fame  which  may  be  forgotten. 
Washington's  fame  is   higher  than  any 
pinnacle  which  can  ever  be  built  of  granite 
or  marble — we  may  pile  monument*  to 
the  clouds  and  they  will  not  reach  the 
heights  of  his  grandeur — and  every  stone 
shall  moulder  away,  or  like  the  "Roma 
Eterna"  be    broken  in  the  very  irvri 
"eterna"  before  the  fame  of  Washing.:: 
shall  ever  fade  or  begin  to  be  dim.    lie 
liveth  in  the  hearts  not  only  of  liis  fel- 
low citizens  but  of  all   mankind.     Tl? 
monument  may  be  an  ideal  of  the  cuI-tl- 
al  state  in  a  Lewis ;  of  Revolution  in  & 
Henry;  of  a  Written  Constitution  ar.i 
Bill  of  Rights  in  a  Mason  ;  of  Indepen  1- 
ence  in  a  Jefferson;    of  the  wav«  an-! 
means  and  action  of  the  revolution  ir.  * 
Nelson;  and  of  the  Adjustment  of  the 
times  by  a  Judiciary  in  a  Wythe  or  a  Mar- 
shall; and  the  whole  may  be  surmount* 1 
by  the  head  of  all,  the  crowning  gh  ry  A 
all  in  a  Washington;  it  may  be  very 
grand  and  very  beautiful  but  still   n; 
monument  can  rise  to  a  Washington  in 
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stature.  Hie  grandeur  towers  oyer  all — 
it  riaes  not  from  earth — it  bows  down 
rather  from  the  Heavens ! 

When  the  Creative  Spirit  brooded  on 
the  deep,  its  first  product  was  Light;  then 
Heaven;  then  Earth  and  the  Seas,  and 
grass  and  herbs  and  fruit  trees ;  then  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon  and  the  Stars  also ; 
then  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life  ; 
and  then  "Man  in  Our  image,  after  Our 
likeness."  This  last  sixth  effort  finished 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  the 
host  of  them.  Intellect,  reason,  will,  the 
moral  sense,  to  have  dominion  over  all, 
finished  all.  The  first  impress  of  this 
image  which  Divinity  stamped  must  have 
been  very  beautiful ; — we  are  told  it  was 
"wry  good."    A 

— — »*  Nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall 
Godlike  erect       •       •       •       • 

for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  Shone . 
Trath,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure 
*  •    *    *     For  contemplation  he  and  valor 

form'd 
His  &ir  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule        •       *        • 
Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence." 

Such  was : — 

"  Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since 
bona 
"  His  Sons  the  fairest  of  her  daughter  Eve." 

Since  creation's  dawn,  but  one  other 
perfect  Incarnate  Form  to  earth  descend- 
ed: 


Altogether  lovely  among  ten  thousand 


t» 


"  Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Moat  glorious;  in  him  all  his  Father  shone 
Substantially  expressed,  and  in  his  face 
Dirine  compassion  visibly  appeared 
Love  without   end,  and  without   measure, 


grace 


t» 


But  since  the  "first  disobedience  and 
the  fruit,"  ohl  man : 

"Thou  resemblest  now 
Thy  sin." 
And  yet,  of  this  son  of  fallen  man 
whose  image  we  this  day  place  upon  a 
pedestal,  we  may  without  impiety  ex- 
claim : — 


u  With  grave 
Aspect,  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seenVd 
A  pillar  of  State :  deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat  and  public  care; 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  (ace  yet  shone, 
Majestic,  though  in  ruin  :  sage  he  stood, 
With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies !" 

Such  his  presence   seemed,  and  the 
seeming  was  like  the  man.    But,  though 
so  God-like,  was  our  patriot  father  so  un- 
approachable that  his  example  is  beyond 
the   reach   of    imitation  t     Was   he   80 
monstrous  a  shape  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
that  we  may  not  follow  in  his  footsteps  f 
Was  he  and   is  he  to  be  a  mere  myth 
whom  actual,  practical,  living,    moving 
men   may  not   emulate  t    What   is   the 
mystery  of  his  mighty  greatness  ?    Is  it 
any  one  characteristic?    Or,  is  it  some 
wondrous  and  undefinable  compound  or 
combination  of  elements  ?    Are  traits  so 
inexplicably  mixed  in  him,  that  we  may 
not  describe  them  to  ourselves?    To  say 
no — no— no  I  to  these  questions,  here  to 
you  to-day,  I  came.    I  came  to  call  you, 
pupils  of  a  Virginia  Military  Institute  to 
the  study  of  his  life,  to  search  for  the 
secret  springs  of  his  action  and  his  suc- 
cess, and  to  make  him  the  standard  of 
human  excellence — mere   human  excel- 
lence, which  you  can  attain  to  if  you  toiU. 
Reverence  for  his  memory  has  mistaken 
the  uses  of  his  fame,  until  his  example 
has  been  so  extolled  by  almost  impious 
errors  of  praise  as  to  make  imitation  by 
our  youth  almost  hopeless.    He  was  but 
a  good  and  great  man.    He  was  no  demi- 
god.   He  was  naught  in  virtue  which 
you  and  I  and  all  may  not  be.    The  sim- 
ple, secret  truth  of  his  greatness  was  that 
by    training,   by   moral    discipline,    he 
gathered  together  each  and  every  par- 
ticular virtue,  and   as    so  many  fasces 
bundled   them   in  himself  to  form  one 
great  whole    of    manly    strength    and 
beauty,  which  made  him  what  he  was 
"beyond    compare"    the    first   of  men. 
But  I  like  not  this  idea  of  virtue  which 
divides  it  into  parts.    I  regret  that  our 
thought  and  language  do  not  usually  con- 
vey the  true  sense  of  virtue  as  a  whole, 
an  entire  principle — the  same — wherever 
it  pervades,  and  all-pervading,    "  Cardi- 
nal99 virtues  are  errors  of  pagan  moralists. 
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The  christian  sense  of  "virtue"  is  "moral 
goodness"  and  importing  "efficacy,  pow- 
er, force,  bravery,  valour"  in  itself  to 
act  and  to  achieve.  It  is  not  prudence, 
or  temperance,  or  justice  or  fortitude 
alone ;  but  it  exerts  itself  in  every  act 
and  applies  the  same  always  and  every* 
where.  Virtue  is  indivisible.  To  be 
virtuous  in  the  true  sense,  one  must 
always  do  that  which  is  according  to  the 
dictates  of  right  and  right  reason.  We 
cannot  be  "prudent"  and  yet  be  intemper- 
ate, unjust  or  .cowardly;  nor  "temper- 
ate" and  yet  be  imprudent,  or  unjust;  nor 
just  and  strong  without  being  prudent 
and  temperate.  The  man  who  relies  on 
one,  two  or  more  particular  qualities  and 
claims  to  be  good  for  these  alone,  is  not 
virtuous  in  fact  and  may  not  be  relied  on 
for  these,  if  he  is  indifferent  as  to  any 
virtuous  qualities  or  important  acts.  All 
qualities  are  important,  and  virtue  does 
or  does  not  pervade  every  act.  It  is  the 
divine  element  in  our  nature  and  leavens 
the  whole  man,  or  it  does  not  truly  and 
purely  exist  In  this  sense  of  virtue 
Washington  yielded  to  it  his  whole  heart 
and  it  went  out  in  full  measure  into  his 
every  act.  He  was  prudent,  temperate, 
iust,  brave,  truthful,  dutiful,  faithful, 
persevering,  because  he  was  virtuous — 
not  virtuous  because  he  was  any  one  or 
all  of  these.  This  key  of  his  life  kept  in 
hand,  you  may  unlock  all  his  motives  and 
see  all  the  secret  springs  of  his  action 
and  you  find  them  so  simple,  like  all 
truth,  that  a  little  child  may  learn  of  him. 
A  rapid  glance  at  his  career  will  teach 
us  the  power  of  moral  goodness  in  him. 
He  was  born  in  Westmoreland,  of  Vir- 
ginia, far  from  any  town,  city,  or  institu- 
tion of  learning ;  of  a  respectable  family 
of  people,  who  could  boast  of  hereditary 
self-respect  and  good  manners  and  good 
morals.  His  father  was  a  gentleman,  his 
mother  a  lady.  At  eleven  years  of  age 
he  became  that  precious  person  in  the 
gospel — a  widow's  son,  and  that  widow 
was  a  remarkable  woman.  She  was  stem 
in  her  domestic  rule  jos  mother  and  mis- 
tress of  a  planter's  home.  No  such  wo- 
men were  ever  known  before  or  since  as 
those  of  Colonial  times  in  Virginia  and 
the   other   planting    States.    No   other 


women  like  those  of  Old  England  and 
the  United  Colonies  understood  that  po- 
tent, magic  word — "  Domesticity  "—as 
they  did.  They  had  homes,  and  were 
provident,  frugal,  self-denying,  saga- 
cious,  industrious,  systematic  mistresses 
of  homes — homes  of  a  people  reared  to 
endurance  and  to  duty*  Their  lords  were 
proud  men,  and  they  were  proud  dames. 
Such  as  Mary  the  mother  of  Washington 
had  seen  court  life,  but  they  were  not 
taught  in  tender  schools  of  fashionable 
effeminacy.  They  were  ladies,  and  yet 
they  knew  their  chief  end  of  womanhood; 
they  were  "strong  minded  women"  in  the 
true  sense,  and  yet  were  delicate,  refined 
and  modest  to  know  their  feminine  duties 
and  spheres — to  be  helpmates  to  hus- 
bands ;  to  be  mistresses  to  households :  to 
be  guardian  instructors  as  well  as  mothers 
to  children.  Pure  as  Dian — they  were 
absolute  in  equal  dignity  with  their  lords 
and  masters  at  home ;  and  honored  as 
they  were  virtuous  abroad,  were  supreme 
in  the  graces  of  personal  attraction  and 
command.  By  such  a  mother  Washing- 
ton was  taught  the  lessons  of  virtue. 
She  taught  him  truth.  When  he  had 
committed  a  mult,  he  went  directly  to 
her  and,  with  uplifted  brow,  told  her  all, 
fully.  She  said:— "I  forgive  you,  be- 
cause you  have  the  courage  to  tell  the 
truth  at  ones;  had  you  skulked  away,  I 
should  have  despised  you."  There  was 
no  Military  Institute,  no  University'  for 
him.  His  mother;  his  father's  tenant 
Mr.  Hobby  and  Mr.  Williams  taught  him 
all  he  knew  in  the  schools ;  and  Adju- 
tant Muse,  a  militia  man,  taught  him 
the  manual  exercise  and  loaned  him 
his  only  books  on  the  art  of  war ■  and 
Monsieur  Van  Braam  instructed  him  in 
fencing.  Next  to  truth  he  was  taught  to 
love  labor,  and  to  be  careful  to  do  well 
everything  he  undertook  to  do.  The  par- 
pose  of  a  God  is  to  create,  to  act,  to  do. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  Deity  isolated  and 
inert  in  a  Universe.  From  everlasting 
the  Creative  Power  was  creating.  The 
old  Testament  says: — "God  saidi—M 
there  be  tight."  The  New  Testament 
says: — "in  the  beginning  was  the  word, 
and  the  word  was  with  God,  and  the  word 
was  God."    The  word  was:— "fe*  there 
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fie."  Iabc?  is  IKvine,  kbor  is  productive, 
and  "labor  was  worship"  with  George 
Washington.    He  loved  the  manly  sports 
and  exercised  his  body  in  all  the  feats  of 
agility  practised  at  his  day.    He  was 
Toy  strong  and  athletic  and  developed 
hia  muscles  by  arduous  toil  and  seasoned 
his  bodily   health  to  severe  endurance. 
He  was  systematic  and  exact.    He  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  minutiae  of  duty. 
A«a«qf  dvtyeveroontroUedhim.    He 
was  not  bom  to  fortune,  but  derived  his 
means  from  the  devise  of  his  brother 
Iawrence.    His  oondition,  however,  did 
not  require  of  him  to  begin  life  prema- 
turely.   Yet  when  he  was  but  16  years  of 
age,  he  was  employed  by  Lord  Fairfax  as 
surveyor  of  his  boundless  and  pathless 
wild  lands  in  Virginia.    The  gentleman's 
son  thought  it  not  nnbeooming  in  him  to 
pioneer  the  wilderness,  to  practise  the 
science  he  had  learned,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  western   lands   and 
thereby  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune; 
and  he  went  in  the  green  tree  of  his 
youth,  to  the  woods  of  Virginia's  Western 
forests,  with  his  surveyor's  compass  and 
Jacob's  staff  in  hand,  and  performed  hia 
vork  so  well  that  the  lands  he  located 
would  this  day  bring  millions  of  dollars 
and,  afterwards,  he  reoeived  a  oommis* 
aon  as  public  surveyor.    He  remained 
not  at  home  near  the  apron  strings  and 
e«e  and  luxury  of  the   nursery,  nor 
sported  away  his  time  amidst  horses  and 
fox  hounds.    Manly  labor,  with  a  pur- 
pose, guided  by  a.  sense  of  duty,  made 
him  follow  the   Divine  instincts  of  a 
noble  nature  and  approach  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  the  Universe  by 
labor  and  endurance.  No  occupation  was 
too  lowly  for  Am,  if  it  was  the  best  about 
which  he  could  employ   himself.    His 
dignity  was  not  unpaired  by  work ;  and 
hi*  work,  whatever  it  was,  he  always 
deemed  worthy  of  his  best  care  and  atten- 
tion. 

Thus  he  was  in  his  first  casting  embed- 
ded as  it  were  in  the  very  mortar  of  Vir- 
tue. He  became  early  fixed  in  his  settled 
principles  of  action.  This  it  waa  which 
prepared  him  for  the  mission  to  St.  Peire ; 
which  cast  his  soldier's  eye  over  Fort  Du- 
quesae;   which  brought  him  in  contact 


with  the  Indians  and  their  localities  ana 
life.  This  it  was  which  carried  him 
through  the  wilderness,  alone,  seventy- 
eight  days ;  which  bound  his  watch  coat 
about  him  on  a  raft  oyer  a  frozen  river  at 
Shanopin.  This  it  was  which  made  him 
tremble  only  when  his  modesty  was  com- 
plimented by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  on  his  return.  This  raised 
him  a  regiment  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontiers.  This  it  was  which  conquered 
Jumonville  and  taught  him  how  to  sur- 
render Fort  Necessity.  He  obtained  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  a  defeat,  any  man 
could  get  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  victory. 
This  it  was  which  made  him  resign  a 
commission  he  could  not  hold  with  honor. 
This  it  was  which  made  him  "  a  spirit 
protected  man''  and  a  shield  in  war  at 
Braddook's  defeat.  This  it  was  which 
made  him  the  sutgeot  of  inspired  proph- 
ecy. This  it  was  which  made  him  patient 
under  contumely,  neglect,  injustice  and 
insult,  under  the  orders  of  the  colonial 
government  when  charged  with  the  de- 
fence of  Virginia  after  Braddook's  defeat. 
This  which  taught  him  to  resign  his  com- 
mission a  second  time  after  he  had. enter- 
ed Fort  Pitt  in  triumph.  This  which  made 
him  ever  turn  to  domestic  life  and  marry 
early.  This  which  fitted  him  for  the  House 
of  Burgesses — that  school  for  training  so 
many  men  to  be  counsellors  of  a  nation. 
This  prepared  him  for  the  Conventions  of 
1774  and  1775.  This  made  him  a  man 
of  experience,  at  forty-three  years  of  age, 
in  applied  science,  in  practical  duties,  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  frontier,  in  military 
affairs,  in  adversity  and  trial,  in  the  bu- 
siness of  law-making  and  of  civil  conven- 
tions, and  made  him  ready  for  the  Revo- 
lution. This  made  him  deny  himself 
when  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  and 
declare:  "But  lest  some  unlucky  event 
should  happen,  unfavorable  to  my  repu- 
tation, I  beg  it  to  be  remembered  by  every 
gentleman  in  the  room  that  I  this  day  de- 
clare, with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not 
think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I  am 
honored  with.  As  to.pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave 
to  assure  the  Congress  that  as  no  pecuni- 
ary consideration  could  have  tempted  me 
to  accept  this  arduous  employment  at  the 
expense  of  domestic  ease  and  happiness> 
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I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  of  it.  I 
will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expen- 
ses; those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  dis- 
charge, and  that  is  all  I  desire."  Exact 
in  accounts,  nice  and  particular  in  expen- 
ditures, minute  in  every  item  of  debit 
and  credit ;  he  was  yet  munificent  in  his 
bounty,  and  his  services  were  "  without 
money  and  without  price."  What  were 
his  services  not  worth  f  Can  the  calcu- 
lus— can  Arabic  figures — algebraic  signs 
tell  their  price  ?  Yet  he  gave  all  to  his 
country,  less  only  his  food  and  raiment 
and  his  cost  of  locomotion !  The  same 
Virtue  taught  him  that  self-denial  can  al- 
ways afford  to  be  most  liberal  and  most 
gracious.  This  bore  him  through  the 
siege  of  Boston,  until  that  city  was  evac* 
uated.  This  caused  him  to  say  to  Massa- 
chusetts :  "  I  only  emulate  the  virtue  and 
public  spirit  of  the  whole  province  of 
Massachusetts,  which,  with  a  firmness 
and  patriotism  without  example,  has  sac- 
rificed all  the  comforts  of  social  and  po- 
litical life  in  support  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, and  the  welfare  of  our  common 
country.  My  highest  ambition  is  to  be 
the  happy  instrument  of  vindicating  these 
rights  and  to  see  this  devoted  province 
again  restored  to  peace,  liberty  and  safe- 
ty." Oh!  that  now  that  devoted  prov- 
ince has  enjoyed  peace,  liberty  and  safety 
for  nearly  eighty  years,  her  people  would 
only  remember  that  a  slaveholder  was 
her  protector  and  deliverer! 

This  taught  him  a  personal  dignity  and 
self-respect  which  would  not  permit  him- 
self to  be  addressed  as  "George  Wash- 
ington, Esq."  nor  as  "George  Washing- 
ton, &c.  &o.  &c."  He  told  Gen.  Howe 
"those  who  had  committed  no  fault, 
wanted  no  pardon."  This  made  him  rely 
on  his  cause  and  on  God  and  save  an 
army  of  13,000  against  24,000  after  the 
disasters  of  Long  Island.  This  cheered 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  which 
succeeded,  and  when  General  Reed  ex- 
claimed : — "  My  God  !  General  Washing- 
ton, how  long  8b all  we  fly  ?"  sustained 
him  to  reply — "Why,  sir,  we  will  re- 
treat, if  necessary,  over  every  river  of 
our  country,  and  then  over  the  moun- 
tains, where  I  will  make  a  last  stand 
against  the  enemies  of  my  country! 


M 


This  invigorated  him  to  gather  strength 
from  weakness  and  to  turn  retreat  back 
upon  victory,  by  crossing  the  ice  of  the 
Delaware  and  thundering  at  Trenton  and 
lightening  at  Princeton.  This  taught 
him  the  policy  of  rashness,  revived  hope 
against  hope  and  rallied  a  country's  cause 
from  the  very  depths  of  despair !  When 
Cornwallis  said,  "he  and  his  tatterde- 
malions are  now  in  my  power — they  can- 
not escape  to  night :"  Sir  William  Ers- 
kine  replied: — "My  Lord,  Washington 
will  not  be  there  at  daybreak  to-morrow !'' 
The  tatterdemalions  that  day  shoot*! 
"  God  save  George  Washington"  and  bore 
down  the  flag  of  St  George.  This  made 
him  say  in  tears  to  Governor  Brooks— 
"  My  hope  is  in  God  only.  Go  back  to 
Massachusetts  and  do  what  you  can  to 
raise  men  and  money!"  Not  to  rebel 
against  the  laws  in  Kansas,  there  were 
then  no  Sharpe's  rifles  for  Massachusetts' 
churches  to  raise !  but  men  and  money 
were  wanting  to  fight  for  real,  true  lib- 
erty, for  American  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence based  upon  a  Constitution  and 
Union.  Strange  that  there  was  then  a 
Gov.  Brooks  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  Sum- 
ner is  now  her  Senator !  This  taught  him 
to  bear  one  defeat  at  Brandywine,  and 
another  defeat  again  at  Germantovn  fail- 
ed to  subdue  him.  And  this  made  him 
too  continent  to  be  dazzled  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  Gates,  an  insidious  rival  in  the 
North.  His  equanimity  was  not  disturb- 
ed and  he  was  driven  to  no  desperate  dar- 
ing. He  bided  his  time  and  saved  hi? 
army.  This  made  him  a  Mars  at  Mon- 
mouth, and  to  perform  prodigies  of  per- 
sonal valor  whilst  he  stormed  above  the 
roar  of  battle  that  day  of  heat  and  of 
blood.  This  made  him  indomitable  alike 
by  defeat,  or  by  the  want  of  public  credit, 
or  by  mutiny.  He  was  inflexible  and 
hung  the  spy  Andre  and  shot  the  muti- 
neers of  New  Jersey.  This  made  frin 
ever  vigilant ;  to  send  La  Fayette  to  Vir- 
ginia; to  blind  Clinton  as  to  his  own 
movements  towards  the  seige  of  York 
Town  by  such  masterly  activity  as  to 
finish  the  triumph  before  reinforcement 
could  be  sent  from  New  York.  On  the 
19th  Ootober,  1781,  the  whole  British 
army  surrendered,  and  whilst  Cornwall^ 
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was  marching  out,  with  colore  eased  and 
drama  beating  defeat,  Washington  mag- 
nanimously said:  "My  brave  fellows, 
let  no  sensation  of  satisfaction  for  the 
triumph  yon  have  gained,  induce  you  to 
insult  a  fallen  enemy;  let  no  shouting, 
no  clamorous  husxaing,  increase  their 
mortification,  it  is  a  sufficient  satisfaction 
to  ns  that  we  witness-  their  humiliation. 
Ptoterity  wiU  htma  for  us!"  He  then 
ordered  divine  service,  thanks  and  praise 
to  God! 

indomitable ;  suffering ;  enduring  on ; 
keeping  up  appearances  which  raised  ex- 
pectations he  could  not  fulfil;  bearing 
•defeat  upon  defeat  enough  to  destroy  all 
confidence  in  him;  never  despairing; 
fighting  battles  against  the  foe,  and  en- 
rious  intrigues  in  his  own  camp ;  without 
men,  money  or  success ;  marching  every 
way;  retreating,  turning  back  to  fight 
and  retreat  again ;  unable  to  do  anything 
decisive,  and  doing  nothing  brilliant; 
what  little  he  could  do  eclipsed  by  rival 
luccesses ;  he  and  his  cause  survived  all 
and  by  prudence,  and  perseverance,  and 
patience,  and  fortitude,  and  continence, 
and  constancy,  and  courage,  and  inflexi- 
bility and  the  exercise  of  every  virtue  he 
finally  crushed  the  invaders  and  set  an 
example  of  magnanimity  and  piety,  for 
which  posterity  will  huxsa  forever!  There 
the  ball  of  the  revolution,  to  which  Patrick 
Henry  had  given  the  first  impulse  at  the 
Old  Raleigh,  just  12  miles  distant,  stop- 
ped. Well  may  the  eloquence  of  Virgi- 
nia's orator  be  expressed,  by  his  statue, 
on  the  monument  of  Washington,  holding 
the  blade  of  a  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
the  hilt  of  which  he  presents  to  the  hands 
of  an  oppressed  people !  Strange  that  the 
war  blast  had  raged  from  South  to  North ; 
from  the  lowlands  to  the  mountains; 
had  shot  like  the  forked  lightning  in 
every  direction  of  devastation;  and  at 
la*t  ended  near  where  it  began,  and  both 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  its  track 
w  Virginia,  near  fier  very  capital  and 
not  far  from  Washington's  birth  place 
and  his  home  t 

This  was  final,  but  even  then  his  early 
training  and  his  virtue  taught  him  to 
remit  no  exertions.  Victory  made  him 
only  more  cautious.     He   said:— "My 


greatest  fear  is,  that,  viewing  this  stroke 
in  a  point  of  light  which  may  too  much 
magnify  its  importance,  they  may  think 
our  work  too  nearly  closed,  and  fall  into 
a  state  of  languor  and  relaxation."  He 
went  back  to  the  Hudson,  still  to  prepare 
for  any  and  every  reverse.  His  duty  and 
work  never  ended.  The  same  virtue  had 
to  withstand  the  insidious  addresses  which 
were  circulated  when  his  army  had  to  be 
disbanded ;  men  and  officers  were  excited 
about  their  pay,  and  he  was  tempted  by 
the  designs  of  some  few  to  turn  their 
swords  against  the  country  they  had  de- 
fended. But  he  was  incorruptible.  The 
greatest  deliverance  of  his  country,  per* 
haps,  he  ever  wrought  was,  from  the  mu- 
.tiny  which  marched  to  Philadelphia, 
placed  sentinels  at  the  door  of  Congress 
and  kept  the  members  prisoners  some 
hours.  He  quelled  the  mutiny,  denoun- 
ced the  "  Soldiers  of  a  day,"  vindicated 
his  veterans  who  had  "borne  the  heat 
and  burthen  of  the  war"  from  the  dis- 
grace of  rebellion:  proclaimed  peace; 
dismissed  his  troops  from  service;  ad- 
dressed to  them  letters  of  advice  and  to 
the  Governors  of  the  States  valedictories, 
inferior  only  to  his  "  Farewell  Address" 
at  the  end  of  his  civil  service. 


-M  Unmoved, 


Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  un terrify* d 
Hia  loyalty  be  kept,  his  love,  bii  seal ; 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  troth,  or  change  hia  constant 

mind 
Though  single. 

A  man  of  the  deepest  emotions,  he  was 
affectionate  towards  his  troops,  as  he  was 
loyal  to  his  country.  His  parting  scene 
with  his  officers  was  most  touchingly  ten- 
der. On  the  4th  Dec.  1783,  at  12  o'clock, 
he  assembled  his  companions  in  arms, 
raised  a  glass  of  wine  and,  with  a  stifled 
voice,  said: — "With  a  heart  full  of  love 
and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you, 
I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter 
days  may  be  as  prosperous  as  your  for- 
mer ones  have  been  glorious  and  honora- 
ble." He  added;  "I  cannot  come  to 
each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall 
be  obliged  if  each  of  you  would  come 
and  take  my  hand."  He  took  the  hand 
of  eaoh  in  silence  and  in  tears ;  left  the 
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room,  followed  by  the  weeping  band  of 
heroes,  to  a  boat  which  bore  him  away. 
He  stepped  into  it,  turned,  waved  his  hat 
without  speaking,  received  a  silent  salute 
in  return,  and  he  went  away!  Wheret 
Alone,  with  a  small  bundle  of  papers,  in 
his  hand,  he  went  to  Philadelphia;  that 
little  bundle  contained  the  vouchers  of  his 
account,  which  he  hurried  to  settle  to  the 
utmost  farthing.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
human  example  of  truth,  fidelity,  conti- 
nence, faith,  self-denial,  humility,  com- 
mon honesty,  so  simple,  so  pure,  so  unaf- 
fectedly natural  as  this!  The  regularity 
and  minuteness  with  which  he  had  kept 
his  accounts  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  fatigues  of  the  camp,  the  clash  of 
arms,  the  din  of  war,  is  actually  miracu-  < 
Ions.  He  took  no  pay,  spent  much  of  his 
own  means,  and  yet  with  a  scrupulousness 
that  was  jealous  and  nice  to  a  cent-item, 
hastened  to  the  accounting  officers,  with 
his  bundle  of  vouchers,  away  from  a  vic- 
torious army,  alone,  first  and  before  going 
home  to  his  wife,  to  have  a  settlement,  and 
prove  his  title  to  the  character  of  An 
Honest  Man !  That  was  more  to  him  than 
any  jewelled  crown. 

The  same  virtue  hurried  him  on  to  An- 
napolis to  redeem  his  pledge,  made  from 
the  first,  to  the  Provincial  Congress  at 
New  York,  to  resign  his  commission. 
Congress  received  him  with  solemn  cere- 
mony. President  Mifflin  addressed  him 
and  he  replied: — I  resign  with  satisfac- 
tion the  appointment  I  accepted  with  dif- 
fidence" *  *  *.  "Having  now  fin- 
ished the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from 
the  great  theatre  of  action,  and  bidding  an 
affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body, 
under  whose  orders  I  have  so  long  acted, 
I  here  offer  my  commission,  and  take  my 
leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public 
Hfe."  What  a  sword  was  that  which  he 
resigned!  Other  swords  were  stained 
with  blood— other  swords  were  steel,  the 
edges  of  which  had  been  turned  on  armor 
which  hacked  them  to  their  hilts,  or  were 
turned  on  what  they  had  protected :  "  but 
the  sword 

14  Of  Michael  from  the  armory  of  God 
Waa  given  him  temperM  ao  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  reaiat  that  edge !" 


This  entitled  him  to  go  home,  and  the 
domestic  man  hurried  to  Mt  Vernon. 
Here  he  was  patriarchal  and  provident 
for  his  household.  No  duties  there  were 
below  his  greatness,  as  none  elsewhere 
had  been  above  his  capacity  and  his  care. 
How  mighty  different  in  tide  from  the 
common  herd  of  public  men  who  neglect 
wives,  children,  servants,  farms,  homes, 
neighbourhood  and  all  domestic  duties 
and  ties,  for  the  camp,  or  for  the  poor  pol- 
itician's life  in  a  Congress  or  a  Legisla- 
ture! 

Just  then  in  the  prime  of  vigorous  man- 
hood, 51  years  of  age,  he  was  hale,  and 
strong,  and  seasoned.  He  had  passed 
unhurt  through  the  flames  of  war,  and 
he  had  now  to  prove  hia  virtue  pore 
enough  for  Peace.  His  forecast  first  saw 
the  real  wants  of  his  country,  state  and 
federal.  He  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
Internal  Improvements  of  Virginia.  He 
looked  to  her  harbors  and  rivers  and  un- 
der his  influence  the  Legislature  formed 
the  two  first  companies  to  extend  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Potomac  and  James  Hir- 
ers. Forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
stock,  offered  to  his  acceptance,  he  devo- 
ted to  education,  and  partly,  I  believe,  to 
the  College  called  after  him  at  this  very 
locality.  But  above  all,  his  wisdom  saw 
the  federal  necessity  of  "  a  more  perfect 
Union  of  the  States."  Insurrection  against 
a  weak  confederation  had  already  began 
in  Massachusetts — a  State  always  among 
the  first  in  patriotic  devotion,  and  strangely 
always,  in  early  times,  by  Shay's  rebel- 
lion, and  in  the  last  war,  by  the  Hartford 
Convention,  and  now  of  late,  by  her  nul- 
lification of  fugitive  slave  acts,  first  in 
discord  and  rebellion.  Virginia,  led  by 
Washington,  was  first  to  resolve  upon 
the  reign  of  a  Constitution.  He  headed 
the  Virginia  delegation;  he  presided  over 
the  Convention ;  and  as  its  President,  he 
first  signed  the  sacred  bond  of  our 
Union,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — a  form  of  Government,  the  length 
and  breadth  and  the  height  and  the 
depth  of  the  wisdom  of  which  no  mind 
has  yet  fathomed.  What  now  shall  des- 
troy this  work  of  Washington  ?  Shay  had 
rebelled  against  a  confederation,  and 
Massachusetts  did  not  suffer  the  infamy. 
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What  now  if  her  "higher  law"  and  her 
preachers  of  christian  politics  shall  tram- 
ple upon  the  faith  and  upon  the  oaths  of 
organic  law,  and,  madly  rushing  over  the 
grave  atMt  Vernon,  make  a  wreck  of 
this  master  work  of  wisdom  and  virtue — 
more  one  of  inspiration  than  of  human 
thought  and  reason — new,  original,  unpre- 
cedented and  unequalled  in  the  system  of 
jut,  equal,  and  free  Government ! !  What 
of  it! — Virginia  will  remain  loyal  like 
her  leader,  and  will  triumphantly,  sav- 
ingly, defend  the  holy  places  of  the 
mighty  dead  and  the  glorious  work  of 
their  laatter-fnindsll  That  is  all  of 
it-it  shall  not,  it  cannot  be  donel !  1  The 
Oooftitutton  and  the  Union  shall  be  pre- 
ferred!! 

Wisdom  and  Virtue  called  him  who  had 
presided  over  the  Convention,  to  preside 
over  the  country.  Writing  to  Gen.  Knox, 
he  said;  "  Integrity  and  firmness  are  all 
I  can  promise.  These,  be  the  voyage 
long  or  short,  shall  never  forsake  me, 
though  I  be  deserted  by  all  men ;  for  of 
the  consolations  to  be  derived  from  these, 
the  world  cannot  deprive.me."  But  be- 
fore he  went  to  New  York,  he  had  a  pil- 
grimage of  FUial  Piety  to  make.  He 
visited  his  mother  to  bid  her  farewell  and 
obtain  her  blessing.  In  parting,  he  said: 
14  Ab  soon  as  the  weight  of  public  busi- 
ness, which  must  necessarily  attend  the 
outset  of  a  new  government  can  be  dis- 
posed of  I  shall  return  to  Virginia,  and" 

"  You  will  see  me  no  more/'  said  his 

mother — "  My  great  age  warns  me  that  I 
shall  not  be  long  in  this  world.  I  trust 
in  God  that  I  may  be  somewhat  prepared 
for  a  better.  Go,  George,  go,  my  son,  and 
perform  your  duties,  and  may  the  bless- 
ing of  God  and  that  of  a  mother  be  with 
you  always."  Oh!  that  mother!  that 
filial  tie! — that  Virginia  woman!— she 
never  saw  the  son  she  thus  sent  to  his  du- 
ties, which  she  had  so  well  taught  him, 
again! 

**  Ah !  soldiers !  to  your  honorM  rest, 
Your  truth  and  valor  bearing; 
The  bravest  are  the  Underest— 
The  loving  are  the  daring!" 

Unanimously  elected  President,  his  pro- 
gress to  New  York  was  a  triumphal  pro- 
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cession.  The  way  was  thronged  by 
crowds  throbbing  with  veneration,  love 
and  gratitude.  Over  the  Assumpink, 
near  Trenton,  the  matrons  threw  a  bridge 
of  evergreens  and  flowers,  with  this  in- 
scription : 

"  Dee.  96, 1776. 
"The  hero  who  defended  the  mother*  will  pro- 
tect the  daughters.* 


Woman  oould  not  mil  to  honor  him  who 
was  the  gallant  husband  and  the  son  of 
filial  piety.  He  met  enough  to  intoxioate 
human  pride  and  vanity,  but  when  a 
guard  was  announced  to  him  by  a  milita- 
ry escort,  he  said :  "  I  require  no  guard 
but  the  affections  of  the  people."  AIL 
this  gave  him  pain,  for  he  dreaded  "a 
reversal  of  this  scene,  after  all  his  endea- 
vors to  do  good." 

His  administration  lasted  from  1789  to 
1797.    Be  it  remembered,  that  he  put  the 
new  government  into  action.    He  gave  it 
its  first  direction.    New,  unexampled,  its 
action  was  in  every  sense  problematical. 
His  wisdom  solved  every  problem.    He 
was  a  judge  of  men  and  selected  the  best 
cabinet    His  Indian  policy  was  pacific, 
humane  and  parental;  it  opened  fully 
the  wholly  new  operations  of  the  Land 
Ordinance  of  the  United  States.    His  for- 
eign policy  was  as  novel  as  it  was  supreme 
in  success.    No  legerdemain  of  diploma- 
cy embarrassed  his  directness  of  negotia- 
tion.   No  secrecy  veiled  it    His  policy 
was  peace,  and  neutrality  was  his  safety- 
valve  against  all  wars  of  other  nations, 
and    he    formed    entangling   alliances 
with  none.    His  treaties  with  Spain  and 
England,  and  peace  with  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco;   his   non-intervention  in   the 
French  revolution  and  contest  with  Che* 
net ;  his  suppression  of  the  whiskey  in- 
surrection, by  a  prompt  application  of 
force  sufficient  to  prevent  bloodshed  or 
the  rankling  of  bad  blood ;  his  third  re- 
signation and  retirement ;  his  example  of 
but  two  terms  in  the  Presidency ;  his 
whole  term  and  termination  of  civil  ser- 
vice, exceeded  all  examples,  ancient  or 
modern,  were  based  upon  no  precedents, 
and  have  resulted  in  a  progress  and  pros- 
perity which  have  proved  his  wisdom  by 
the  tests  of  time  and  fruition.    And  he 
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immediate  intelligence,99  Perception  and 
consciousness  act  before  reason — quicker 
than  reason  and  often  pass  and  surpass 
her  on  the  way.  He  says : — "  Nor  is  it 
less  ridiculous  for  reason  to  demand  of 
those  perceptive  and  intellective  faculties 
a  proof  of  their  maxims  before  it  consents 
to  them,  than  it  would  be  for  the  said 
faculties  to  demand  of  reason  a  clear  per- 
ception and  intuition  of  all  the  prob- 
lems it  demonstrates.  This  defect,  there- 
fore, may  serve  to  the  humbling  of  reason, 
which  pretends  to  be  the  judge  of  all 
things,  but  not  to  invalidate  our  assu- 
rance, as  if  reason  were  alone  able  to  in- 
form our  judgment.  On  the  contrary,  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  we  had  less  occa- 
sion for  rational  deductions ;  and  that  we 
knew  all  things  by  instinct  and  immedi- 
ate view.  But  nature  has  denied  us  this 
favor,  and  allows  us  but  few  notices  of  so 
easy  a  kind,  leaving  us  to  work  out  the 
rest  by  laborious  consequences,  and  a 
a  continued  series  of  argument,"  With 
this  choicest  and  best  definition  of  genius 
borne  in  mind :  I  challenge  all  history  to 
show  an  instance  of  an  actor  who  required 
and  exerted  more  the  perceptive  and  in- 
tellective faculties  combined  with  the  rear 
zoning  faculties,  than  did  George  Wash- 
ington in  the  American  Revolution.  The 
whole  action  of  the  time,  at  every  turn, 
put  the  actor  to  the  severest  tests  of 
every  power  of  the  human  mind.  He 
was  found  deliberate,  yet  often  differing 
from  his  council  of  war ;  cautious,  yet 
surprisingly  practicing  the  very  policy  of 
tashness ;  slow,  yet  moving  at  a  moment 
with  the  celerity  of  light ;  minute  in  de- 
tail, yet  comprehensive  in  the  largest 
sense  of  survey  and  combination ;  a  man 
of  all  work  and  regularly  trained  to  none ; 
with  but  few  elements  of  knowledge  for 
any ;  doing  all  surpassingly  well,  in  every 
variety  of  untried  scene,  and  without 
even  ordinary  means  and  instruments  of 
execution;  always  doing  the  most  with 
the  least ;  never  failing  where  means  ap- 
proached equality  to  the  end ;  never 
losing  an  advantage  for  want  of  forecaste, 
and  so  quick  in  perception  that  he  was 
never  surprised ;  a  soldier,  yet  no  poly- 
technic ;  a  civilian  of  the  highest  order, 
yet  no  scholar;  nor  lawyer,  nor  metaphy- 


sician, nor  historian ;  nothing  in  prepara- 
tion, yet  everything  in  accomplishment. 
And  this  unerring  course  of  conduct,  suc- 
cessful alike  in  military  and  civil  life, 
kept  on  in  its  v  even  tenor  for  fifty  jean 
out  of  little  more  than  sixty-six  of  his 
human  existence.  Reasoning  and  judg- 
ment will  not  account  for  it  It  was  ge- 
nius and  inspiration.  His  works  them- 
selves, inherently,  show  that  they  were 
constructed  by  no  "step  by  step"  of 
mere  ratiocination.  Instinct  and  intuition 
made  them  pregnant.  He  was  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Commissary  General,  Cor- 
respondent of  Congress;  reasoning  con- 
stantly and  patiently,  and  anon  nuking 
with  sudden  celerity  to  seise  a  moment  u 
it  flew.  He  was  pre-eminently  gifted  with 
"  immediate  view,"  and  no  less  with  power 
"to  work  out  the  rest  by  laborious  conse- 
quences and  a  continued  series  of  argu- 
ment." Let  others  boast,  then,  of  a  Caesar, 
or  a  Charlemgane,  or  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Bo- 
naparte : — after  all  heroes  and  sages  and 
their  intellects  and  their  acts  are  measur- 
ed and  summed  up  to  their  fullest  mag- 
nitude of  greatness,  we  still  may  claim 
that  Washington's — 


"  Greatness  will  appear 
Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  tbinfi  of 

small, 
Uicful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse 
We  can  create ;  and  in  what  piece  soe'er 
Thrive  under  evil  and  work  emse  ant  of  pain 
Through  labor  and 
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And  chiefly,  the  Spirit  of  God  did  pre- 
fer before  all  temples  his  "upright  heart 
and  pure,"  and  instructed  him.  That 
was  his   Genius! 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  and  vhat 
a  beautiful  economy  there  was  in  his 
death.  Not  a  faculty  was  impairs! 
not  an  error  had  marred  the  moral 
of  his  life.  At  sixty-six,  not  quite 
three  score  years  and  ten,  he  was  taken 
away  whilst  his  example  was  perfect 
He  took  cold,  slighted  the  symptom?, 
saying: — "let  it  go  as  it  came/'  In  the 
the  morning  of  the  14th  December,  -99, 
he  felt  severe  illness ;  called  in  his  over- 
seer, Mr.  Rawlings,  to  bleed  him.  He 
was  agitated,  and  Washington  said  to 
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him:— "dont  be  afraid."  When  about  to 
tie  up  his  arm,  he  said  with  difficulty : — 
"More."  After  all  efforts  failed  he  de- 
lignated  the  paper  he  meant  for  his  will, 
then  turned  to  Tobias  Lear  and  said  :— 
"  I  find  I  am  going — my  breath  cannot 
continue  long.  I  believed  from  the  first 
it  would  be  fetal.  Do  you  arrange  and 
record  all  my  military  letters  and  papers ; 
arrange  my  accounts  and  settle  my  books, 
as  you  know  more  about  them  than  any 
one  else ;  and  let  Mr.  Rawlins  finish  re- 
cording my  other  letters,  which  he  has 
begun."  Between  5  and  6  o'clock  he 
said  to  his  physician,  Dr.  Craik: — "I 
feel  myself  going;  you  had  better  not 
take  any  more  trouble  about  me,  but  let 
me  go  off  quietly ;  I  cannot  last  long." 
Shortly  after  again  he  said : — "Doctor,  I 
die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go ;  I 
believed  from  my  first  attack,  I  should 
not  survive  it ;  my  breath  cannot  last 
long."  About  10  o'clock  he  made  seve- 
ral attempts  to  speak  to  Mr.  Lear,  and  at 
last  said : — "I  am  just  going.  Have  me 
decently  buried ;  and  do  not  let  my  body 
be  put  into  the  vault  in  less  than  two  days 
after  I  am  dead/'  Lear  says : — "I  bowed 
assent  He  looked  at  me  again  and 
laid: — "Do  you  understand  me?"  I  re- 
plied:—" Yes,  Sir/'  "Tie  well,"  said  he, 
and  these  wore  hie  list  words,  and  tie 
well  hie  last  words  were  "Tie  well!" 
Just  before  he  expired  he  felt  his  own 
pulse;  his  hand  fell  from  his  wrist  sad — 
George  Washington  was  no  more ! 

Washington  no  more! — Never!  He 
yet  liveth  I  His  name  is  a  talisman— his 
home  a  country's  haven  of  affections — 
his  tomb  is  an  altar  for  patriotism's 
sacrifices — his  example  of  "true  glory 
is  immortal  I"  John  Marshall  wrote 
the  words: — "the  man,  first  in  war, 
feat  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow-oitisens  1"  Here  in  our  bo- 
soms he  yet  liveth  and  reigneth.  His 
love  of  eountry  shall  still  inspire  us,  his 
wisdom  shall  still  guide  us,  and  his  pater- 
nal spirit  shall  still  protect  us — a  free, 
independent*  equal  and  United  f  People ! 
Tell  me  not  that  the  virtuous  man  is 
not  immortal.  Of  him  there  is  more- 
he  is  never  no  more— he  will  ever  be 
thought  and  truth.    Did  a  Milton  expire 


with  his  breath?  Take  up 
dise  Lost.  His  thoughts  still  exist, — not 
in  the  paper  and  printing,  not  in  the 
signs  of  thought — never,  but  his  mind 
is  living  and  will  live  when  types 
shall  be  no  more.  And,  so  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  and  actions  and  example,  and 
genius  and  goodness  of  Washington  live- 
live  on  and  will  live  ever  whilst  his  ex- 
ample is  diffused  by  Divinity  throughout 
the  Universe !  He  now  presides  over  us, 
more  potent  than  ever  to  prevail  with 
Providence,  the  Guardian  Genius  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America!  He 
guards  Virginia,  and  Virginia  guards  the 
Union!  We  may  yet  look  to  him — we 
may  follow  his  example— we  may  imitate 
his  pure  and  simple  life  and  his  plain,  man- 
ly virtues — his  pious  patriotism  and  disin- 
terested devotion  to  liberty  are  not  beyond 
our  reach  and  if  we  do  but  heed  him  as  oar 
Father  and  best  Friend,  we  too  may  ever 
say  in  life  and  at  last,  as  persons  and  as 
a  people :— "  Tie  well !  Tis  well!" 

His  image  is  placed  here  to  teach  you, 
military  youths,  a  lesson,  and — 

44  Son  of  heaven  and  earth 
Attend ;  that  thon'rt  happy,  owe  to  God, 
That  thou  conthmeat  such,  owe  to  thyself, 
That  ia,  it  tMfoMiemee; 


Mount  Vernon,  June  17, 1799. 

Sir : — Was  I  not  well  assured  of  your 
patriotism  and  firm  attachment  to  the 
government  of  your  eountry,  I  should 
think  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  the 
trouble  I  am  about  to  give  you. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  signified  tr 
me  that  the  President  of  the  U.  States 
thinks  it  highly  expedient  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  selecting  proper  charac- 
ters to  officer  the  twenty-four  Regiments 
of  Infantry  authorised  to  be  evetUuaUy 
raised  by  a  law  of  the  last  Oongresf;  and 
has  requested  me  to  furnish  him  with  a 
list  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as  are 
best  qualified  and  willing  to  serve  in  the 
respective  grades  of  four  of  these  Regi- 
ments which  is  the  portion  allotted  to  Vir* 

Having  been  absent  from  home  for  al- 
most twenty-five  years,  with  short  inter* 
vals  only,  and  in  those  intervals  a 
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sary  attention  to  my  private  concerns  con- 
fining me  almost  entirely  to  my  own  es- 
tate, I  find  my  acquaintance  with  the  cit- 
izens of  this  State,  particularly  with  the 
rising  generation,  very  limited  indeed : — 
and,  therefore,  ready  as  I  always  am  to 
do  anything  in  my  power  to  promote  the 
public  weal,  I  find  it  impossible  to  per- 
form this  task  without  ths  assistance  of 
others  on  whom  I  can  place  a  reliance. 

As  these  troops  are  authorized  to  be 
raised  only  in  case  of  actual  war  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  of  imminent  danger  of 
invasion  of  cur  Territory  by  such  power, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  such  an  event, 
every  good  citizen  would  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  take  the  field,  if  necessary, 
whether  belonging  to  the  eventual  army 
or  not.  I  therefore  flatter  myself  that 
when  the  President's  intention  of  appoint- 
ing the  officers  of  this  army  shall  be  fully 
known  we  shall  find  many  of  the  valua- 
ble officers  who  served  with  reputation  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  as  well  as  others, 
step  forward  and  offer  their  services  in 
grades  which  they  would  not  accept  if 
their  object  was  to  t.ursue  a  military  ca- 
reer for  life,  or  to  continue  in  the  service 
beyond  the  exigency  which  might  call 
them  forth.  This  leads  me  to  hope  that 
instead  of  seeking  for  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  receive  appointments  we  shall  find 
the  best  spirits  of  our  country  offering 
their  services  in  those  grades  where  their 
talents  and  influence  can  be  useful  with* 
out  feeling  themselves  bound  by  the  scru- 
pulous punctilios  of  rank  which  officers 
observe  when  arms  are  assumed  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

But  in  order  to  place  the  matter  upon 
tertain  grounds  and  to  pursue  it  with  sys- 
tem it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  se- 
lection before  mentioned,  and  as  the  pro- 
priety of  drawing  the  officers  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  observing  as  nearly 
aa  may  be  a  due  proportion  to  the  respec- 
tive population,  is  obvious;  I  must  of 
oourse  obtain  my  information  from  vari- 
ous sources  and  combine  the  result  in  the 
best  manner  I  can. 

I  therefore,  sir,  take  the  liberty  to  ask 
if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  furnish  me 
with  the  names  of  such  characters  as  are 
in  your  cpinion  qualified  to  fill  the  seve- 


eral  offices  in  one  Regiment  of  Infantry— 
a  Battalion  or  part  thereof;  and  who 
would  be  wiLing  to  receive  their  appoint- 
ments, annexing  to  their  names  the  re- 
spective gra.  es  and  the  places  or  counties 
of  their  residence. 

To  facilitate  this  selection  and  to  ob- 
serve the  proportion  before  mentioned,  I 
have  thought  it  b-st  to  follow  the  lour 
grand  divisions  of  the  State  as  laid  off  by 
the  Inspector  General  for  the  purposes  of 
recruiting  and  to  endeavour  to  select  the 
officers  of  one  Regiment  from  each,— in 
that  case  the  division  in  which  you  reside 
will  comprehend  the  counties  of  H&novcr, 
Henrico,  New  Kent,  Charles  City,  James 
City,  Mathews,  Gloucester,  York,  War- 
wick, Elizabeth  City,  Aocomac,  North- 
ampton, Caroline,  King  and  Queen,  Li- 
sex,  King  William,  Middlesex,  Lancaster, 
Northumberland,  Richmond,  Westmore- 
land and  King  George.  To  these  coun- 
ties then  you  will  be  pleased  more  partic- 
ularly to  confine  your  attention.  But  if 
suitable  characters  are  known  to  you  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  I  will  thank  you 
for  the  names  of  them  also. 

As  these  counties  form  a  large  district 
and  comprehend  more  valuable  charac- 
ters than  the  acquaintance  of  any  one 
person  in  it  may  extend  to,  it  is  left  with 
you  to  adviBe  with  others,  or  from  such 
counties  therein  as  your  intimacy  is 
greatest,  to  select  a  proportionate  part 
In  a  word,  sir,  paying  some  attention  to 
the  policy  of  distribution  to  select  in 
whole  or  part  such  characters  as  would 
do  honor  to  the  service  and  wou  1  be 
gratifying  to  your  own  feelings  to  com- 
mand :— a  measure  though  if  it  cannot  be 
asked,  is  highly  to  be  wished  and  would 
have  been  gladly  embraced  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  twelve  Regiments  now 
recruiting  if  anything  had  appeared  at 
that  time  indicative  of  your  inclination  to 
re-enter  the  military  line. 

You  will  readily  see  that  these  names 
must  be  handed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  approbation  and 
afterwards  confirmed  or  rejected  ly  the 
Senate,  it  is  therefore  proper  that  no  as- 
surances of  appointment  will  be  given  to 
the  parties  which  will  render  a  change 
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impracticable   without   wounding   their 
feelings  too  mnch. 

Where  yon  are  not  personally  well  ac- 
quainted with  such  characters  as  are  fit 
and  willing  to  serve,  yon  will  be  so  good  as 
to  obtain  the  recommendations  and  such 
u  you  can  rely  upon, — and  every  cau- 
tionary measure  is  necessary  to  guard 
againet  errors  which  frequently  result 
from  the  ease  with  which  recommenda- 
tions are  generally  obtained,  the  partiality 
of  friends  and  a  delusive  hope  that  men  of 
bad  habits,  by  being  transplanted  into  the 
Amy  will  become  good  men  and  good 
ofirers. 

I  have  ventured  sir,  to  give  you  this 
trouble  because  from  your  former  services 


in  the  military  line,  I  could  confide  in  your 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  proper  char- 
acters to  be  brought  forward  at  this  time ; 
and  believing  that  I .  might  readily  count 
upon  your  best  exertions  to  render  a  ser- 
vice to  your  country. 

I  will  thank  you  for  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  receipt  of  this  letter  as  soon 
as  it  gets  to  your  hands  and  for  your  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  of  it,  so  far  as 
you  may  then  be  prepared  to  give  them. 
With  very  great  esteem, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir, 
Tour  most  obedient  servant, 
Giorob  Washington. 
Col.  John  Cropper. 


TO  ZENOVA. 

SKLBCTBD  FROM    TBS   POIMS  OF   THI   LATE   HENRY  ILL1N. 

"And  oh!  she  dances  such  a  way 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day 
Is  half  so  fine  a  sight.*' 
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Sib  John  Suckling. 


I  have  often  stood,  fair  lady — 
Stood  to  watch  thee  in  the  dance, 

Till  I  fancied  it  a  vision — 
Or,  an  opiate's  golden  trance. 

Ivery  movement— every  motion, 
As  thy  small  feet  beat  the  time, 

'all  of  grace  as  wave  of  ocean, 
And  of  music  as  a  rhyme. 

Which  is  woven  bj  some  poet 
In  so  gay  and  glad  a  strain, 

That  in  reading,  we  bethink  us 
Of  the  April  drops  of  rain. 

Like  a  shadow  onward  gliding 
Now  as  gracefully  you  go ; — 

Or,  a  water  flag  when  riding 
On  some  star-lit  river's  flow. 

And  thy  face  is  ever  changing 
With  the  changes  of  the  tune, 

As  they  say  the  waters  vary 
With  the  changes  of  the  moon. 

Now  thine  eyes  are  downward  looking- 
Now  upraised  in  laughing  light, 

Ever  fitful  in  their  lustre 
Like  the  tropic  waves  at  night. 


With  thine  arms  crossed  on  thy  bosom  - 
(Like  a  statue's  how  they  gleam !) 

Thou  art  beautiful,  fair  Lady, 
As  a  poet-sculptor's  dream. 

And  I  ponder,  fair  Zenova, 

If  thy  slight  form  hath  not  grown 
Into  statue  by  Oanova — 

"Dancing  girl"  of  pallid  stone? 

But  when  I  could  deem  thee  marble, 
And  the  cheat  might  well  believe. 

Then  I  see  thy  snowy  bosom's 
Long,  slow,  undulating  heave, 

Like  a  lily  which  is  bursting 
In  the  silent  midnight's  hour — 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  water. 
From  its  bud  into  the  flower. 

Gazing  thus  on  thee  enraptured 
With  a  pleasure  almost  pain ; 

While  I  wish  thatr-yes — forever 
Thy  fair  form  might  thus  remain, 

Even  then,  away  thou'rt  springing 
Like  a  bird  upon  the  wing, 

Or  a  willow  bough  when  swinging 
To  the  early  breath  of  Spring. 
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MR.  BLEDSOE'S  REVIEW  OF  HIS  REVIEWER. 

The  Review  of  "  Liberty  and  Slavery/'  which  was  published  in  the  Messenger  and 
Southern  Planter  for  May,  has  drawn  forth  from  the  author  of  the  work  the  following 
reply,  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  the  Planter,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  simultaneously  with  its  appearance  with  that  periodical. — Ed.  Mxss. 


My  Dear  Sir — I  have  read,  with  un- 
mixed pleasure,  the  critique  in  your  last 
number  on  my  little  book,  entitled  "  Lib- 
erty and  Slavery/'  and  desire  thus  pub- 
licly to  thank  the  writer  for  his  manly 
strictures  no  less  than  for  his  generous 
praise.  Indeed,  as  truth  is  dearer  to  every 
true  man  than  reputation,  so  such  criti- 
cism should  be*more  coveted  than  the 
most  exalted  encomiums.  Hence,  if  it  were 
not  believed  that  truth  is  involved  in  the 
issue,  I  should  far  more  reluctantly  endea- 
vor to  repel  the  charges  which  have  been 
urged  against  my  little  essay. 

I  fear,  sir,  that  there  must  be  some 
want  of  clearness  in  my  expressions,  or 
some  other  defect  in  my  mode  of  present- 
ing the  subject  treated  of,  since  so  able  a 
critic  has  charged  me,  not  only  with  self- 
contradiction  in  regard  to  a  fundamental 
point,  but  also  with  having  "surrendered 
the  argument"  to  the  abolitionists.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  that 
if  he  had  more  carefully  weighed  the  im- 
port of  my  words,  he  would  have  seen 
that  the  self-contradiction  complained  of 
is  apparent  only,  and  not  real.  This  point, 
however,  I  shall  not  presume  to  decide, 
but  cheerfully  submit  it  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  impartial  reader. 

The  strictures  in  question  are  introdu- 
ced with  the  remark,  that  the  abolitionists 
usually  appeal  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. ThiB  is  very  true.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  is,  as  under- 
stood by  themselves,  the  great  strong-hold 
of  the  abolitionists.  At  the  very  last  meet- 
ing of  the  "  American  Anti-Slavery  Soci- 
ety," in  which  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Lucy 
Stone,  Theodore  Parker,  and  Lucretia 
Mott,  acted  the  most  conspicuous  parts, 
it  was  resolved  that  slavery  "is  not  a  de- 
bateable  question,  any  more  than  is  the 
right  to  commit  adultery,  burglary,  high- 
way robbery,  or  piracy."  "  And  to  every 
defence  or  apology"  thereof,  continues 
the  resolution,  "  ours  is  the  good  old  re- 


volutionary reply:  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident — that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  bj  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
(hat  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

"  Professor  Bledsoe,"  says  the  writer  in 
question, "  concludes  a  strong  reply  to  this 
fallacy  with  a  declaration  in  conflict,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  with  his  own  principles  and 
subversive  of  his  argument"  This  charge 
is  based  on  the  fact,  that  I  have  asserted 
"  that  life  and  liberty  are  not  inalienable," 
(article  p.  150;)  yet,  if  I  am  not  very 
greatly  mistaken,  this  assertion  may  be 
thoroughly  vindicated,  as  well  as  recon- 
ciled with  every  other  portion  of  my  essay 
on  Liberty  and  Slavery.  But  let  the  reader 
see,  and  judge  for  himself. 

I  have  questioned,  it  is  true,  and  still 
do  question,  that  portion  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  asserts  for 
all  men  an  inalienable  right  to  life  and 
liberty.  And  if  I  am  wrong  here,  we 
should  be  compelled,  it  seems  to  me,  really 
to  surrender  the  argument  to  the  aboli- 
tionists, and  allow  their  insulting  indo- 
lence to  go  unchecked.  But  let  us  see,  in 
the  first  place,  if,  in  assuming  this  posi- 
tion, I  have  contradicted  myself. 

Having  referred  to  this  position,  that 
life  and  liberty  may  be  alienated,  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  continues: 
"Yet  the  author  had  previously  pointed 
out  the  error  of  defining  inalienable  right*. 
as  those  over  which  society  had  no  control 
'An  inalienable  right,'  he  says  (p.  35)  is 
either  one  which  the  possessor  of  it  him- 
self cannot  alienate  or  transfer,  or  it  is 
one  which  society  has  not  the  power  tc 
take  from  him.  According  to  the  import 
of  the  terms,  the  first  would  seem  to  be 
what  is  meant  by  an  alienable  right.  But 
'according  to  the  view  of  the  Abolitionists, 
an  alienable  right  is  one  of  which  society 
itself  cannot,  without  doing  wrong,  de- 
prive the  individual/     Why,  we  respect- 
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My  ask,  does  the  author  reject  the  'im- 
port of  the  terms/  and  adopt  'the  view 
of  the  abolitionists?'"  On  this  passage, 
I  hare  several  distinct  remarks  to  offer. 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  was  farther 
from  my  intention  than  to  point  oat  "the 
error  of  defining  inalienable  rights    as 
those  over  which  society  had  no  control;" 
and,  with  all  respect  for  Mr.  "R."  as  the 
writer  signs  himself,  my  words,  it  seems 
to  me,  cannot  be  made  to  bear  any  snch 
construction.     For  whatever  may  be  the 
naked  import  of  the  term  inalienable,  when 
standing  alone,  or  in  no  particular  con- 
nexion; yet  when  found  in  a  political  in- 
strument, and  in  relation  to  the  natural 
rights  of  all  men,  it  usually  and  very  pro- 
perly, it  seems  to  me,  denotes  those  in- 
herent rights  over  which  society  has  no 
control,  except  to  defend  and  protect  the 
possessor  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. — 
Hence,  as  any  one  I  think  may  see,  by 
referring  to  the  whole  passage  in  question, 
(p.  35),  I  have  simply  stated  the  fact, 
that  such  is  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
expression  inalienable  rights  by  the  abo- 
litionists, without  intending  to  signalize 
thii  as  one  of  their  errors.    I  have  never 
regarded  it  as  one  of  their  errors.    On  the 
contrary,  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me  a 
perfectly  legitimate  sense  of  the.  words, 
and,  accordingly,  I   have  repeatedly  so 
w*d  them  myself.    An  inalienable  right 
w,  it  seems  to  me,  a  right  which  the  pos- 
sttsor  of  it  cannot  give  up  or  transfer  to 
**vfy,  and  which  society  cannot  take  from 

•MS. 

Secondly,  I  have  to  reply  that  I  do  not 
"reject  the  import  of  the  terms."  On  the 
contrary,  as  I  have  just  declared,  I  hold 
&n  inalienable  right  to  be  one  which  the 
individual  cannot  transfer  to  society.  But 
it  is  true  that  in  debating  the  justice  of 
slavery  with  the  abolitionists,  I  have  laid 
this  meaning  of  the  terms  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  because,  as  I  have  most  explicitly 
fated,  in  regard  to  this  meaning  of  the 
words  there  is  no  dispute  between  us. 
hft  the  passage  speak  for  itself.  Here  it 
it:  "  An  inalienable  right  is  either  one 
which  the  possessor  of  it  himself  cannot 
Senate  or  transfer,  or  it  is  one  which  So- 
aety  has  not  the  power  to  take  from  him. 
Leeording  to  the  import  of  the  terms,  the 


first  would  seem  to  be  what  is  meant  by 
an  inalienable  right;  but  in  this  sense  it  is 
not  pretended  that  the  right  to  either  life 
or  liberty  has  been  transferred  to  society 
or  alienated  oy  the  individual  And  if,  as 
we  have  endeavored  to  show,  the  right,  or 
power,  or  authority  of  society  is  not  de- 
rived from  a  transfer  of  individual  rights, 
then  it  is  clear  that  neither  the  right  to 
life  nor  liberty  is  transferred  to  society. 
That  is,  if  no  rights  are  transferred,  then 
these  particular  rights  are  still  nntrans- 
ferred,  and,  if  you  please,  untransferable. 
Be  it  conceded,  then,  that  the  indi- 
vidual HAS  NEVER  TRANSFERRED  HIS  RIGHT 
TO  LIFE  OR  LIBERTY  TO  SOCIETY."      Hence, 

as  in  regard  to  this  meaning  of  the  terms 
inalienable  rights  there  was  no  dispute  be- 
tween us,  so  it  was  very  properly  laid 
aside,  we  think,  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  controversy.  Most  assuredly,  if 
we  mean  to  combat  the  proposition  of  an 
adversary,  we  should  take  its  terms  as  he 
intends  them  to  be  understood. 

Thirdly,  it  seems  hardly  correct  to  ask, 
why  I  have  adopted  "the  view  of  the  abo- 
litionist ?"  For,  in  reality,  I  have  merely 
admitted  that  the  sense  in  which  he  "  uses 
the  expression,  inalienable  rights,"  (p. 
35),  is  one  of  its  legitimate  significations, 
and  then  proceeded  to  combat  "  the  view11 
which  is  peculiar  to  him,  or  which  may 
be  properly  called  "the  view  of  the  aboli- 
tionists." I  adopt  none  of  their  views.  I 
declare  eternal  hostility  to  them. 

"Was  it  necessary,"  continues  Mr.  R., 
(p.  150)  "for  his  argument  in  behalf  of 
slavery,  to  maintain  that  man  has  a  right 
to  alienate  his  life  and  his  liberty?"  I 
answer,  it  was  not  at  all  necessary.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  contend  that 
whatever  may  be  a  man's  right,  he  cer- 
tainly has  the  power  to  alienate  both  his 
life  and  his  liberty,  and  that  he  sometimes 
exercises  this  fatal  power.  No  man,  for 
example,  has  the  right  to  murder  his  fel- 
low man ;  but  he  has  the  power  to  do  so, 
and  by  the  perpetration  of  so  horrible  a 
crime,  he  alienates  his  own  right  to  life, 
and  it  is  extinguished.  He  does  not  ali- 
enate it  in  the  sense  above  specified;  that 
is,  he  does  not  confer  it  upon  society;  but 
he  casts  it  from  himself,  and  it  is  forever 
gone.    And  society  proceeds,  not  by  vir- 
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tue  of  any  right  derived  from  him  or  his 
consent,  but  by  virtue  of  authority  direct 
from  God  and  from  his  law,  to  take  away 
that  life  to  which  he  no  longer  has  a  right, 
and  which  self-protection  requires  her  to 
take. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  liberty.  The 
man  who  has  a  right  to  freedom,  has  no 
right  to  make  his  freedom  a  nuisance  to 
society.  But  he  has  the  power  to  do  so, 
if  unrestrained  and  left  to  himself.  lie 
may  steal,  slander,  rob,  murder,  kill,  and 
in  various  other  ways,  wage  war  against 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  society.  Thus 
his  right  to  freedom  may  be  alienated 
from  himself,  though  not  conferred  upon 
society;  which  derives  her  sacred  rights 
from  a  higher  source.  Hence,  she  takes 
away  no  natural  right,  when  she  proceeds 
to  strip  the  villain  of  his  ill-used  freedom, 
and  secure  herself  against  his  evil  deeds. 
She  takes  no  right  from  him ;  she  merely 
wields  the  right  invested  in  herself  by 
God  to  keep  such  outlaws  in  their  own 
place. 

But  although  it  was  not  indispensably 
necessary  to  assume  such  ground,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  plant  myself  upon  it,  and 
as  I  trust  not  without  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  man  may 
have  "a  right  to  alienate  his  life  and  his 
liberty."  If  the  public  good  require,  (and 
that  is  the  case  I  have  always  put,)  then  he 
has  a  right  to  alienate  either  life  or  lib- 
erty; or,  in  other  words,  if  the  sacred 
rights  of  man  demand  the  sacrifice,  then 
may  his  life  or  liberty  be  freely  sacrificed. 
Nay,  it  were  not  only  his  right,  it  were 
his  bounden  duty,  to  lay  down  both  life 
.  and  liberty  in  such  a  cause.  Let  the  abo- 
litionists, for  example,  endeavor  to  urge 
their  bloody  schemes  upon  the  South  by 
force  of  arms,  and  what  true  man  is  there 
among  us,  who  does  not  purpose  to  lay 
down  his  life  as  freely  as  he  ever  breath- 
ed the  air  of  heaven? 

Ilere  I  beg  that  my  precise  expressions 
may  be  noted.  For  these  are  very  delicate, 
as  well  as  very  difficult  matters;  and 
hence  whosoever  aspires  to  the  truth  in 
regard  to  them  should  not  only  think  close- 
ly, but  also  narrowly  watch  his  words. 
I  have  said,  then,  that  a  man  may  have  a 
right  to  alienate  his  life  and  liberty,  not 


his  right  to  life  and  liberty.  No  man  ha* 
a  right  to  alienate  his  rights.  All  nature! 
rights  are,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
real  and  existing,  inalienable.  That  is  to 
say,  no  man  can  rightfully  transfer  thorn 
to  society,  nor  can  society  rightfully  di- 
vest him  of  them.  To  say  that  a  man 
has  a  right  to  any  thing,  and,  at  the  sum' 
time,  assert  that  society  may  take  it  from 
him,  is  to  affirm  that  society  may  do  in- 
justice, or  deprive  the  individual  of  hi* 
due.     I  hold  to  no  such  doctrine. 

Hence,  in  maintaining  that  a  man  may 
lay  down  his  life  or  liberty  for  the  gene 
ral  good,  I  have  been  careful,  in  iny  wurl 
on  liberty  and  slavery,  to  remind  the  read- 
er that,  in  such  case,  the  individual  h^ 
no  right  to  his  life  or  liberty,  but  that 
society  has  the  sole  and  exclusive  ri^ht  to 
them.  Mr.  R.  has  overlooked  the  sentence 
containing  this  guarded  expression.  It 
immediately  precedes  the  passage  quoted 
by  him ;  and  1  beg  leave  to  insert  it  here. 
"All  we  ask  is,"  (p.  110),  "as  may  be 
seen  from  the  first  chapter  of  this  E**y. 
that  the  rights  of  the  individual,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  may  be  held  in  suhjtv- 
tion  to  the  undoubted  right  of  the  commu- 
nity to  protect  itself  and  to  secure  its  own 
highest  good.  This  solemn  right,  so  in- 
separably linked  to  a  sacred  duty,  is  par- 
amount to  the  rights  and  powers  of  th< 
individual.     Nay,  as  we  have  alreut 

SEEN,  (lN  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER,)  THE  INDI- 
VIDUAL CAN  HAVE  NO  RIGHT  THAT  CON- 
FLICTS with  this;  because  it  is  His  urn 

TO  COOPERATE  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  o> 
THE  GENERAL  GOOD.  SURELY  HE  CAN  HA" 
NO  RIGHT    WHICH    IS    ADVERSE    TO   Dim." 

With  the  following  sentence,  the  extra:: 
of  Mr.  R.  begins. 

It  appears,  then,  that  according  to  il~- 
views  expressed  by  me,  the  indiwdui1 
may  not  alienate  his  right  to  life  or  lit- 
erty.     That  is,  he  can  neither  confer  t'.  > 
right  upon  society,  nor  can  society  u  su- 
it from  him.    Yet,  as  I  have  said  in  *!•  - 
extract  made  by  Mr.  R.,  "if  for  the  g»»t:»- 
ral  good,  he  would  not   cheerfully  hy 
down  both  life  and  liberty,  then  lx»ih  \ws\ 
be  rightfully  taken  from  him/'   (p.  Ill 
Mark  the  words:  "lifo  and  liberty  uny. ' 
in  such  case,  "be  taken  from  him,"  ^  1 
not  this  right  to  life  and  liberty;  for  as  I 
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have  most  explicitly  stated  be  has,  in  such 
ease,  no  right  to  life  or  liberty,  according 
to  my  views  as  therein  expressed.  Hence, 
no  right  of  the  individual  is  touched,  but 
only  things  to  which  he  has  no  right. 
How,  then,  does  this  passage  conflict  with 
the  first  chapter  of  my  Essay?  In  that 
chapter,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  rights  to 
life  and  liberty  are  inalienable ;  "  that  all 
the  powers  of  earth  combined  cannot  take 
them  away."  But  I  have  not  asserted 
either  there,  or  elsewhere,  that  life  and 
liberty  are  inalienable ;  and  in  the  passage 
before  us,  I  have  merely  affirmed  that  so- 
ciety may  take  them  from  us  in  such  cases, 
and  in  such  oases  only,  as  those  in  which 
we  have  no  right  to  them.  I  appeal  to 
the  impartial  reader  if  there  is  any  con- 
tradiction here?  Is  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  R.  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  first  chapter,  to 
which  it  moat  explicitly  refers  for  confir- 
mation of  the  very  sentiment,  that  no  right 
it  taken  away  by  society!  Life  and  liberty 
aay,  when  the  individual  has  no  right  to 
ftem7  be  taken  away ;  but  the  right  to 

THEM,  WHENSOEVER  AND  WHERESOEVER  IT 
MAT  REALLY  EXIST,  CANNOT  BE  TOUCHED  BT 

■an.  like  all  other  really  existing  natu- 
ral rights,  or  rights  derived  from  God,  they 
are  inalienable,  either  by  the  rightful  act 
of  the  possessor,  or  by  the  legitimate  au- 
thority of  society. 

But  to  pass  on.  "Had  he  not  previously 
stated,"  asks  Mr.  R.,  "that  'society  arises 
not  from  a  surrender  of  individual  rights/ 
and  hence,  need  not  appeal  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  such  rights  in  support  of  its  pow- 
ers.1' Most  assuredly  he  had,  and,  as  we 
ha?e  already  seen,  he  has  not  appealed 
to  the  alienation  of  such  rights  in  support 
of  its  powers.  He  has  not  asserted,  that 
the  power  of  society  arises  from  a  sur- 
render to  her  of  individual  rights,  but  only 
that  she  possesses  power  over  those  things 
to  which  the  individual  has  no  right,  and 
which  her  own  highest  good  demands. 

"Was  it  wise,"  Mr.  R.  proceeds,  "to 
abandon  this  impregnable  position  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  slavery 
is  justifiable,  because  life  and  liberty  are 
alienable  rights?"  It  were,  indeed,  most 
unwise,  if  he  had  done  so ;  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  has  not  contended  for  "  alienable 


rights."  He  has  merely  contended  for  the 
alienability  of  life  and  liberty  when  they 
are  not  rights.  I  repeat,  then,  that  all  men 
have  "certain  inalienable  rights,  but  that 
life  and  liberty  are  not  among  these/' 
Life  and  liberty  are  not  among  the  inali- 
enable rights  of  all  men ;  for  the  simple, 
sole,  and  sufficient  reason  that  some  men 
have  no  such  rights  at  all ;  the  murderer, 
for  instance,  has  no  right  to  life,  nor  has 
the  highway  robber  to  liberty.  In  those 
who  have  these  rights,  however,  they  are 
inalienable;  for  society  never  takes  the 
rights  she  is  ordained  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect. These  rights  are  not  absolute,  like 
the  right  of  all  men  to  do  their  duty;  they 
are  conditional.  Hence,  in  some  cases  they 
exist,  and  in  some  they  are  without  ex- 
istence. 

Having,  as  it  seems  to  me,  misconceived 
my  position,  and  imputed  to  me  the  doc* 
trine  "that  life  and  liberty  are  alienable 
rights"  Mr.  R.  thinks  it  might  be  easily 
overthrown  by  the  abolitionist.  Let  us 
hear,  then,  what  this  imaginary  aboli- 
tionist might  say,  against  my  doctrine. 
"If  life  be  alienable,"  he  might  say, 
"then  suicide  may  be  right,  for  man  can- 
not alienate  a  right  over  his  own  life  with- 
out possessing  that  right  himself."  When 
it  is  affirmed  that  life  is  alienable,  the 
meaning  is,  nay,  the  express  assertion  is, 
that  it  may  be  alienated  only  for  good  and 
sufficient  reason.  No  one  pretends  that 
it  may  be  wantonly  or  wickedly  thrown 
away,  as  in  suicide,  or  sacrificed  to  the 
whims  of  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant.  As  I 
have  repeatedly  said,  in  my  work  on  lib- 
erty and  slavery,  "It  is  pretended  by  no 
one  that  society  has  the  right  to  deprive 
any  subject  of  either  life  or  liberty,  with- 
out good  and  sufficient  reason;"  and  if  I 
had  not  said  this,  the  proposition  should, 
it  seems  to  me,  have  been  understood  with 
this  limitation,  unless  this  limitation  had 
been  excluded  by  its  express  terms.  The 
right  of  a  roan  to  alienate  his  life  at  the 
call  of  his  country,  or  for  the  good  of 
his  race,  does  not  imply,  it  seems  to  me, 
"  the  right  to  commit  suicide." 

"Moreover,"  says  our  imaginary  aboli- 
tionist, "  the  mere  quality  of  alienability 
does  not  transfer  a  right  or  any  other 
piece  of  property.    Actual  alienation  if 
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necessary  for  this  purpose.  And  when 
and  where/'  the  abolitionist  may  most  tri- 
umphantly ask,  "  has  the  Southern  slave 
performed  the  act  of  alienating  his  liber- 
ty ?  Who  were  the  witnesses  and  how 
was  the  transfer  evidenced?"  Now,  all 
that  is  here  said,  all  that  is  here  implied, 
is  most  freely  admitted.  "  Be  it  conceded," 
as  I  have  said  in  the  extract  already  made 
from  liberty  and  slavery,  "that  the  indi- 
vidual has  never  transferred  his  right  to 
life  or  liberty  to  society'9  All  this  has 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  conceded  to  the 
abolitionist,  and  laid  out  of  the  contro- 
versy between  us.  The  question  between 
ue  is,  not  what  the  slave  has  done,  but 
what  he  might  have  done.  We  all  know 
he  has  never  transferred  his  freedom  to 
society,  but  might  he  not  have  done  so 
with  perfect  propriety  ?  And  if  he  had 
refused  to  do  so,  might  not  society,  as  in 
these  Southern  States  she  has  done,  have 
taken  it  from  him?  The  question  is,  not 
whether  the  slave  has  transferred  to  so- 
ciety his  right  to  freedom,  but  whether  he 
had  any  such  right  to  transfer.  I  have 
uniformly  contended  that  he  had  no  such 
right;  and  that  society,  in  denying  free- 
dom to  him,  has  done  no  wrong  to  any 
one,  and  a  great  good  to  all.  Hence,  I 
would  respectfully  say  to  such  an  aboli- 
tionist, that  he  only  contends  for  what  I 
had  fully  conceded  to  him  at  the  outset, 
and  mistakes  the  real  point  in  dispute  be- 
tween us. 

"How  pointedly,"  continues  Mr.  R., 
"might  he  address  Professor  Bledsoe  in 
his  own  language,  'do  we  then  live,  and 
move  and  breathe,  and  think,  and  worship 
God,  only  by  rights  derived  from  society? 
No,  certainly.  We  have  these  rights  from 
m  higher  source.  God  gave  them  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  earth  combined  cannot 
take  them  away.9  And  how  well  might 
he  maintain  that  rights  derived  from  God 
cannot  be  alienable.  True,  our  rights  are 
derived  from  God,  and  the  powers  of  earth 
cannot  take  them  away."  I  am  not  at  all 
startled  by  these  old  familiar  words,  which 
have  been  six  times  transcribed  with  my 
own  hand,  and  stood  upon  record  before 
me  for  ten  long  years.  They  assert,  it  is 
true,  that  certain  rights  are  derived  from 
God,  and  are  inalienable.    Bat  they  do 


not  assert,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  an  inalienable  right  to  life  end  lib- 
erty. Only  some  men  possess  such  right 
at  all ;  and  they,  it  is  conceded,  possess  it 
as  an  inalienable  right.  That  is,  they  can 
neither  transfer  it  to  society,  nor  can  soci- 
ety take  it  from  them.  But  there  are,  as 
I  have  everywhere  contended,  cases  in 
which  men  possess  no  right  to  life  or  lib- 
erty; and,  in  all  such  cases,  both  life  and 
liberty  may  be  taken  away  by  society  for 
its  own  highest  good.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  I  justify  the  institution  of  slavery. 
Not  on  the  ground  that  society  may  divest 
the  slave  of  his  natural  right  to  personal 
freedom,  but  on  the  ground  that  he  pos- 
sesses no  such  natural  right,  and  the  good 
of  all  is  incompatible  with  his  personal 
freedom. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  as  well  as  is 
various  portions  of  my  work  on  Liberty 
and  Slavery,  I  wish  it  to  be  remembered, 
that  as  I  have  been  reasoning  with  the 
abolitionist,  so  I  have  used  the  terms  lib- 
erty and  freedom  in  his  sense  of  them,  and 
not  my  own.  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  liberty  is,  I  admit,  an  inalienable 
right ;  and  cannot  be  taken  away  by  soci- 
ety. For  liberty  is  "the  enjoyment  of 
one's  rights ;"  and  every  man  certainly 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  these,  be  they  mure 
or  less. 

But  in  this  sense,  slavery  is  not,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  show,  at  all  inconsis- 
tent with  liberty.  For  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  that  the  slaves  of  the  South  hare 
no  right  to  personal  freedom;  and  that 
consequently,  in  denying  it  to  them,  up- 
right is  infringed,  while  great  good  is  ac- 
complished. "  As  it  is  their  duty  to  la) or." 
I  have  said,  (p.  271)  "so  the  law  whieb 
compels  them  to  do  so  is  not  oppressive. 
It  deprives  them  of  the  enjoyment  of  a* 
right,  unless,  indeed,  they  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  have  a  right  to  violate  their  duty. 
Hence,  in  compelling  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  South  to  work,  the  law  di*x  nc4 
deprive  them  of  liberty  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word;  that  is,  it  does  not  deprive  then 
of  the  enjoyment  of  any  right.  It  merely 
requires  them  to  peform  a  natural  duty." 

But  in  arguing  the  question  of  liberty 
and  slavery  with  the  abolitioaist,  I  bar* 
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been  compelled  to  use  these  words  in  the 
sense  which  he  attaches  to  them.  In  this 
sense,  I  deem  his  propositions  false,  his 
premises  as  well  as  his  conclusions. 
Henoe,  I  am  not  able  to  agree  with  Mr. 
R.,  that  the  premise  of  the  abolitionist  is 
correct  (p.  150)  while  his  conclusion  is 
false.  "The  abolitionist,"  says  he,  "is 
right  in  maintaining  that  life  and  liberty 
are  inalienable  rights,  but  wrong  in  thence 
condemning  slavery."  He  is  certainly 
right  in  his  premise,  that  liberty  is  an 
inalienable  right,  if  he  attaches  the  true 
idea  to  the  term  liberty ;  but  nothing  is 
farther  from  his  thoughts  than  this,  as  I 
suppose  it  will  be  admitted  by  Mr.  R. 
himself.  By  liberty  or  freedom,  the  abo- 
litionist means  the  power  to  act  as  one 
pleases,  or  at  least  without  the  restraints 
or  control  of  a  master.  Such  is  his  own 
meaning;  and  his  premise  is,  I  appre- 
hend, as  he  understands  it  himself,  and 
not  as  it  may  be  understood  by  another. 
Hence  I  deem  his  premise  false. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  term  liberty, 
slavery  is  not  its  opposite.  Its  opposite, 
its  antagonistic  principle,  is  license.  By 
the  institution  of  slavery  for  the  blacks, 
license  is  shut  out,  and  liberty  is  intro- 
duced. It  is  introduced  for  the  slaves 
themselves.  For  they  have  a  natural  right 
to  that  government,  to  that  supervision 
siid  control,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  best 
for  them;  and  such  is  slavery.  Hence, 
slavery  secures  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  natural  right ;  and,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  capacity  to  receive  it, 
bestows  upon  them  real  liberty.  Let  this 
institution  be  abolished,  and  they  will  no 
longer  enjoy  their  natural  rights.  In  the 
strong  language  of  Mr.  R.,  they  would 
M  moulder  away  as  if  by  a  consuming 
pestilence,  their  morals,  their  minds,  and 


their  bodies  rotting  down  in  one  universal 
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Though  there  are  some  points  of  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  R.  and  myself;  yet 
these,  I  am  highly  gratified  to  believe,  are 
insignificant  and  trifling  when  compared 
with  the  great  fundamental  conceptions 
in  which  we  agree.  A  laudable  desire  on 
his  part,  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  aU  men 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  an 
inalienable  right  to  life  and  liberty,  is  per- 
haps the  chief  source  of  our  differences. 
But  though  his  veneration  for  that  noble 
and  time-honored  instrument  is  great,  it 
is  by  no  means  blind  or  undiscriminating. 
He  defends  the  language,  and  shows  that 
it  admits  of  a  high  and  glorious  sense ; 
but  yet  he  does  not  insist  that  such  was 
the  sense  of  its  illustrious  author.  In  his 
own  way,  and  according  to  his  own  inde- 
pendent views,  he  maintains  that  slavery 
is  consistent  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  with  the  natural  right  of 
the  slave.  But,  he  adds,  "we  shall  be 
told  that  such  was  not  the  view  taken  of 
slavery  by  the  authors  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights.  That  in  their  opinion  it  violated 
those  great  organic  laws.  We  grant  it  to 
the  fullest  extent.  But  our  departure  from 
their  opinion  is  neither  disrespect  to  them 
nor  arrogance  in  us."  We  should  be  hap- 
py to  quote  the  whole  of  this  striking  pas- 
sage; but  the  readers  of  the  Southern 
Planter  may  easily  turn  to  it  for  them- 
selves, and  read  the  admirable  reflections 
with  which  it  concludes. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  consid- 
eration and  esteem,  I  have,  Sir,  the  honor 
to  remain  your  friend  and  servant. 

A.  T.  BLEDSOE. 
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Language  is  the  motive  engine  for  car- 
rying the  thoughts  of  one  mind  to  other 
minds — the  medium  of  intercommunica- 
tion. We  embody  our  thoughts  in  dis- 
tinct propositions.  These  propositions 
must  then  be  interpreted.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  a  right  understanding  of 
language.  It  has  been  said  there  is  not  a 
sentence  in  all  the  writings  of  the  princi- 
pal English  authors  that  is  not  suscepti- 
ble of  different  interpretations.  So  de- 
fective is  language  for  transferring  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  one  mind  to 
other  mind 8.  The  same  word  is  often 
used  in  many  different  senses,  and  some- 
times in  opposite  senses.  Then  a  wrong 
collocation  of  words  may  obscure  or  per- 
vert the  meaning  of  an  author.  Then 
also  a  false  grammatical  arrangement 
may  prevent  a  clear  expression  of  thought. 
No  more  than  this  is  necessary  to  rebuke 
the  theory  that  an  expert  in  other  lan- 
guages must,  as  a  sequence,  be  a  profi- 
cient in  his  own*  The  language  in 
which  we  speak  should  be  accurately  and 
critically  studied,  and  studied  first 

How  differently,  for  instance,  is  the 
Bible  interpreted!  a  book  which  has 
been  the  light  of  all  ages  to  God's  people, 
and  received  the  severest  study  of  the 
greatest  minds.  Sceptics  say  that  it  is 
the  imperfection  of  the  book  itself.  Let 
them,  the  i,  show  a  more  perfect  record, 
more  easily  explained  with  more  unity  of 
interpretation.  Is  it  the  common  law  of 
England,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  statute-book  of  any  State  in 
the  Union  ?  All — all  are  differently  in- 
terpreted, so  differently  that  if  you  will 
listen  to  two  opposite  partisans  in  Con- 
gress, or  two  lawyers  in  any  court  in  the 
country  you  will  almost  be  ready  to 
admit  the  declaration  of  Voltaire,  that 
"  the  use  of  language  is  to  conceal  our 
thoughts."  There  is  not  a  law  in  the 
land  nor  in  any  other  land  that  two 
men  will  construe  exactly  alike.  Ten 
men  give  testimony  to  a  murder  commit- 
ted in  their  presence ;  the  lawyers  for  and 
against  the  prisoner  will  find  ground  in 


the  same  words  for  two  entirely  diverse 
arguments.  Yet  we  are  not  to  conclude 
that  the  gift  of  speech  is  a  libel  on  the 
heart  of  man  degrading  him  so  much 
beneath  the  brute,  nor  that  language  is 
designed  to  falsify  the  mind.  The  Biblt, 
in  its  great  and  essential  teaching,  baa 
been,  and  is,  interpreted  alike  by  all  candid 
readers  of  every  religious  denomination. 
The  law  of  God,  whether  in  the  decalogue 
or  in  the  gospel,  is  so  plain  that  the  way- 
faring man  need  not  err.  It  leaves  no 
man  in  doubt  what  he  ought  to  do,  and 
what  he  ought  not  to  do.  Fanatics  and 
infidels,  therefore,  are  generally  driven 
from  the  interpretation  of  the  text  to  a 
"higher  law"  which  supercedes  it  The 
common  law,  derived  from  recorded  pre- 
cedents, is  interpreted  and  applied  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  Our  statutes  are  com- 
prehensible, and  the  language  we  use  is 
adequate  to  the  intercommunication  of 
thought  Yet  the  train  of  remark  already 
introduced  shows  the  necessity  of  the 
careful  study  of  language,  accurate  die- 
crimination  in  the  study  of  words,  and  a 
critical  exactness  in  the  construction  of 
sentences  if  we  would  desire  to  speak, 
and  be  understood  when  we  speak,  'the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth/' 

The  school,  then,  that  does  not  teach 
well  and  learn  well  the  department  of 
Language,  must  necessarily  be  barren, 
without  fruit  or  flower.  Like  "  the  queen 
of  night,"  perhaps  her  dim  taper  maj 
help  the  star-light,  or  save  from  utter 
darkness,  but  no  healthful  vegetation 
flourishes  with  bud,  and  flower,  and  fruit 
till  the  "  king  of  day  arise,  rejoicing  in 
the  East."  Without  Language,  copious, 
ornate,  definite  and  full  of  expression,  the 
man  of  science  is  a  mere  "man  of  the 
moon."  He  stares  but  speaks  not,  a 
blasted  and  extinct  volcano. 

"Language,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "is not 
only  the  instrument  but  the  nutriment  «f 
thought,  essential  to  the  activity  of  oar 
speculative  powers,  modifying  by  its 
changes  the  growth  and  complexion  of 
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the  faculties  it  feeds/'  This  is  true 
whether  we  consider  the  necessity  of 
language  to  thought  itself  in  reflection,  or 
the  reflex  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
critical  expression  of  its  thoughts. 

The  importance  of  language,  then,  is 
readily  perceived  in  its  necessity,  its  con- 
trolling influence  and  its  uses.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  interchange  of  thought,  to 
the  heathful  action  of  mind,  to  its  proper 
development  and  to  cultivation.  The 
language  of  a  nation  or  of  an  individual 
tests  the  character  as  accurately  as  the 
thermometer  tests  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  or  as  the  consols  of  England  indicate 
the  value  of  money  in  the  market. 

Thought  is  the  capital  deposit  of  the 
mind — Language  the  medium  of  ex- 
change. The  consols  of  the  race  man 
consist  of  the  united  stock  of  all  these 
separate  deposits  where  the  value  of  each 
is  set  forth  and  certified  in  language,  the 
instrument  or  certificate  of  thought 
Books  written  become  the  indenture  of  a 
common  partnership.  Here,  the  treas- 
ures, "unhedged  lie  open  in  life's  com- 
mon field  and  bid  all  welcome  to  the 
vital  feast." 

The  study  of  Books,  whether  on  litera- 
ture or  science,  increases  the  growth  of 
the  mind  and  enlarges  its  knowledge. 
But  the  study  of  Language  as  a  mental 
discipline  is  perhaps  of  greater  and  better 
effect  than  any  other  study ; — not  gene- 
rally so  considered  because,  like  the  vital 
air,  it  is  so  identified  with  life  itself 
that  the  offices  it  performs  are  overlooked. 
We  must  define  the  mind's  operations  in 
the  solution  of  problems  in  science  or 
labored  results  in  philosophy  before  we 
can  detect  the  nice  distinctions  required 
and  sought  out  and  discovered  in  the 
words  and  forms  of  speech  we  use  to  de- 
fine our  propositions  or  elucidate  our 
arguments. 

Here  is  a  field  for  philosophy,  for  logic, 
for  mental  enterprise,  for  keen  analysis 
and  nice  discrimination.  Here,  in  the 
clear  exhibition  of  results  to  others — re- 


quiring the  logic,  the  philosophy,  the  il- 
lumination of  language— a  mental  activi- 
ty is  brought  into  exercise  more  impor- 
tant to  a  healthful  discipline  than  in  most, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  profound  in- 
vestigations prosecuted  in  thought. 

The  study  of  words  is  the  study  of 
philosophy,  of  history,  of  morals.  We 
may  read  a  nation's  history  in  a  nation's 
words.  Mind  is  there  stereotyped  in 
form  and  feature  like  the  reality  of  life. 
There  is  often  more  of  true  history  to  be 
learned  in  a  Dictionary,  which  cannot  lie, 
than  in  written  annals,  which  may  be 
framed  by  prejudice,  pride,  affection,  mis- 
conception or  intended  falsehood.  Tra- 
dition is  shadowy.  Memories  may  be 
partial.  History  even,  is  often  poetic, 
mixed  with  fiction.  But  a  nation's  lan- 
guage is  itself,  the  record  of  the  day 
and  the  hour,  and  the  honest  reality  of 
its  acting,  thinking,  speaking.  "Words 
are  things.  In  every  thing,  therefore, 
which  they  fairly  indicate,  they  are 
reliable.  The  study  of  words,  then,  be- 
comes something  more  than  a  detail  of 
vocables,  a  tissue  of  articulate  sounds — 
"  'tis  food,  'tis  strength,  'tis  life." 

The  study  of  words  has  never  yet  had 
its  proper  place  in  the  educational  course. 
If  pursued  at  all,  it  has  been  a  study  of 
definitions  merely,  disconnected  with 
etymology,  the  true  interpreter  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  in  which  we  trace  the 
stream  to  its  sources,  then  explore  its 
tributaries  and  its  delta,  where  by  a  hun- 
dred months  it  brings  down  accumula- 
ted treasures  to  a  common'*  reservoir  of 
human  thought — whence,  as  from  the 
ocean,  is  exhaled  a  heathful  influence 
that  refreshes  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  study  of  words*  contributes  emi- 
nently to  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
towards  men.  Mistake  a  word  and  you 
may  misunderstand  a  man.  Alienation 
ensues,  dissention,  conflict,  war.  ""Word 
warriora"  have  caused  more  bloodshed 
and  misery  than  have  been  caused  by  all 
the  conflicts   for    principle    and   truth. 
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*  Some  of  these  sentiments  will  be  found  incorporated  with  the  Author's  Introduction  to  his  revised 
Edition  of  the  "  Scholar's  Companion,"  a  school  book  on  Etymology,  originally  compiled  from  But- 
ter's Etymology. 
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Books  have  been  written,  treasures  squan- 
dered, controversies  exasperated,  armies 
brought  into  deadly  conflict  and  nations 
revolutionized  and  destroyed,  for  a  word — 
more  than  this — for  an  illusion. 

One  word  •*  interposed 
Makes  enemies  of  nations  that  had  else, 
Like  kindied  drops  been  mingled  into  one." 


Theological  controversies,  political 
peritie8,  judicial  litigations,  personal  ani- 
mosities, have  their  origin  and  vitality 
most  often  in  the  misunderstanding  of 
words.  This,  unperceived  by  the  con- 
tending parties,  is  often  obvious  to  the  dis- 
interested observer — sometimes  apparent 
to  the  combatants  themselves  after  all  the 
mischief  has  been  done  past  recovery. 

That  which  is  so  often  fatal  to  truth 
and  to  right  in  social  life,  is  also  in- 
jurious to  the  individual  mind  in  all  its 
own  habits  and  activities.  We  think  in 
words.  Hence  these  words  must  truly 
represent  their  antetypes,  else  the  mind 
deceives  itself  and  is  at  war  with  its  own 
opinions.  Thus  the  mind  becomes  its 
own  tormentor,  biting  and  devouring  it- 
self,—or  urged  on  to  conflict  without  an 
object,  it  builds  a  man  of  straw,  applies 
the  faggot,  and  is  consumed  by  the  fire 
it  has  voluntarily  kindled,— or,  like  the 
viper,  bites  itself  to  death,  a  suicide  with- 
out a  cause. 

Thus,  it  is  not  without  a  philosophical 
reason  the  Saviour  said — "By  thy  words, 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  «be  condemned."  These  are 
the  strong  expressions  of  the  depths  of  the 
soul.  As  "out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  so  that  speech 
is  the  essential  portraiture  of  the  mind. 
And  again  the  Saviour  defines  the  great 
sin  as  consisting  in  the  distinct  utterance* 
of  a  malignant  slander  against  God. 

The  connection  between  the  words  we 
utter  and  the  moral  emotions  is  palpable 
to  every  man  who  has  studied  the  mental 
process  of  his  own  consciousness.  Physi- 
ologically, the  connection  between  the 


vocal  organs  and  the  brain  is  known  to 
be  delicately  sensitive  and  powerfully  re- 
ciprocal. The  same  may  be  true  meta- 
physically between  the  verbal  definitions 
in  our  mental  activities  and  the  perma- 
nent impression  of  principles  on  the  men- 
tal and  moral  emotions.  In  the  disem- 
bodied state  of  the  soul,  we  may  suppose 
these  verbal  mental  processes  place  in 
permanent  forms  what  words,  uttered  or 
written,  stereotype  in  vocables.  Once 
admitted,  entertained,  adopted,  they  at- 
tach to  the  mind  as  a  part  of  itself,  and 
become  permanently  operative.  A  man's 
thoughts,  which  are  words  uttered  in 
himself, — are  the  record  by  which  he 
may  read  himself  as  truly  as  his  options 
written  or  spoken,  reveal  him  to  others. 
This  truth  is  recognised  by  the  Saviour 
where  he  taught  that  the  gist  of  crime 
consists  in  the  designf  of  its  execution. 
Habits  of  thinking  may  be  as  important, 
often  more  important  in  their  influence 
on  permanent  forms  of  character  than 
habits  of  speaking.  Hence  the  wisdom  of 
that  caution — "Be  careful  of  thy  vords, 
whether  in  thought  or  utterance/1 

This  subject  of  articulation  as  con- 
nected with  the  mental  processes  and 
moral  emotions,  I  have  never  seen  treated 
in  any  philosophical  discussion  ;  and  sure 
I  am,  it  opens  a  field  not  only  of  useful 
speculation  but  of  metaphysical  inquiry 
well  deserving  a  closer  attention  than  it 
has  ever  yet  received.  The  reader  of 
Homer  will  at  once  recur  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  this  relation  found  almost  only  in 
his  writings,  where  he  designates  vuin  as 
fupo\f>  a»0pa>jrof ,{  articulating  man.  We  can 
hardly  find  a  characteristic  that  will  Ut- 
ter define  the  race.  We  may  comprehen- 
sively designate  man  as  the  animal  that 
is  distinguished  by  the  power  of  articular 
ting,  which  renders  him  capable  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts  in  words. 

So  this  department  of  learning  is  de- 
signated in  English  by  the  term  Humani- 
ties. Humanities,  our  Dictionaries  define 
as  embracing  Grammar,  the  Latin  and 


•  Matt.  XII.  31, 92.  t  Man.  V.  98.  \  Iliad.  Lib.  I  V.  390. 
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Greek  classics,  Rhetoric,  Ac.  These  are 
the  studies  which  pertain  naturally  and 
first  to  man — articulating  man,  and  are 
in  their  effect  humanizing,  refining,  en- 
nobling. There  is  no  civilisation  without 
language,  and  refined  civilization  goes 
band  in  hand  and  advances  with  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  a  nation.  No 
savage  and  barbarous  nation  ever  had 
other  than  a  rude  language  as  a  medium 
of  conversation. 

The  subject  of  Language  as  a  depart- 
ment of  learning  here  takes  its  position. 
The  study  of  words,*  then,  belpngs  to 
philosophical  criticism.    Its  importance 
can  be  appreciated  by  those  only  who 
have  pursued  it  critically.    It  is  indispen- 
sable to  a  correct  use  of  language,  a  clear 
expression  of  thought,  and  it  has  contri- 
buted essentially  to  place  the  few  who 
have  attained  the  highest  eminence  in 
scholarship  above  others  of  high  position. 
Augustine  said  of  Cicero,  Ills  verbarum 
vigSaniissimus  appensor  ae  mensor—"  a 
skilful  mintmaster,  a  subtle  watcher  and 
weigher  of  words/'    Of  all  masters  of 
the  English  Language,  none  perhaps  de- 
serves so  nearly  a  comparison  with  Cicero 
as  Daniel  Webster.    Those  who  have  ever 
aided  him  in  placing  his  thoughts  upon 
record,  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  em- 
ploy amanuenses— can  certify  how  criti- 
cally he  watched  and  weighed  his  words; 
how  accurately  he  dbcriminated,  how  he 
would  discourse  on  the  nice  shades  of  dis- 
tinction when  he  required  the  change  of 
a  word,  how  he  was  capable  of  showing 
clearly,   etymologically,  eloquently  and 
convincingly,  a  difference  where  the  ordi- 
nary scholar  had  discovered  only  a  simple 
synonym.    This  made  his  definitions  and 
opinions  of  authority,  and  will  forever 
place  his  written  discussions  in  every  de- 
partment among  the  most  cherished  clas- 
sics of  English  literature. 

Words  are  the  types  of  the  mental  ope- 
rations— language,  the  embodiment  of 
thought,  the  palpable  of  intellect  An 
accurate  thinker  will,  therefore,  be  an  ac- 
curate speaker  or  writer,  and  the  reflex 


influence  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
language  will  tend  to  clear  the  mental 
ray  and  direct  its  aim.  A  mind  of  native 
strength  of  power  may  indeed  be  logical 
while  its  language  is  rude— but  there 
never  was  a  fine  and  polished  scholar 
without  a  fine  and  polished  language. 
From  such  an  one,  other  giants  in  intel- 
lect differ  as  widely  as  the  stalwart  gladi- 
ator from  the  chivalrous  knight,  as  the 
croaking  owl  from  articulating  man — as 
mere  articulation  from  mellifluent  ratio- 
cination. 

The  vocal  organs,  then,  are  to  be  edu- 
cated and  disciplined  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lect that  lies  so  near  then!  and  acts  so 
closely  through  them— educated  to  ex- 
press what  is  right  and  to  express  it  right. 
The  reflex  influence  is  reciprocal  and  mu- 
tually subsidiary.  If  a  man  utters  for 
the  first  time  a  profane  oath  or  a  profane 
sentiment,  his  own  mind  will  be  shocked 
as  well  as  others.  But  his  articulating 
organs,  once  conformed  to  the  enunciation, 
will  the  more  easily  repeat  it,  while  the 
mind  will  be  less  shocked  than  before, 
and  soon  both  become  reconciled  and  fa- 
miliar with  what  was  once  abhorred.  So 
let  the  mind  entertain  vicious  or  profane 
or  sceptical  thoughts — they  may  soon  be 
uttered  and  finally  adopted. 

Written  language,  again,  is  vocal  lan- 
guage daguerreotyped.  As  a  man  thinks, 
he  speaks — and  as  he  speaks  so  he  writes. 
So  did  Homer,  if  he  wrote  at  all.  So  did 
Cicero.    So  did  Webster.    So  do  we. 

Thus  we  magnify,  as  is  fit,  the  place 
which  language  holds  in  the  educational 
course.  We  might  now  proceed  to  apply 
the  argument  more  closely  to  classical 
learning — to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  masters.  But  here,  and  after  the 
allusions  already  made,  this  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation. 

The  value  of  other  departments  of 
learning,  we  admit  as  fully  and  as  freely 
as  their  Professors  may  desire.  Let  the 
masters  in  them  enter  their  defence  in  the 
most  unmeasured  terms,  and  we  will  ac- 
cord to  all  their  claims,  claiming  only  for 
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*  dee  Trench's  8tuo>  of  Words,  a  work  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  English  scholar. 
Also  Rosjet's  Thesaurus  of  English  Synonyms,  by  Dr.  Sears. 
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the  department  we  represent  to  stand  first 
among  equals. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  there 
so  few  good  classical  scholars?  For  three 
reasons: — Because  there  are  so  few  close 
students ;  because  there  is  so  great  a  de- 
ficiency of  competent  teachers ;  and  be- 
cause there  is  so  great  a  deficiency  of 
auxiliary  aids. 

Application  long  continued  is  necessa- 
ry to  make  a  good  classical  scholar.  Com- 
paratively few,  in  this  country,  can  de- 
vote the  requisite  time,  and  still  fewer 
are  disposed  to  submit  to  the  rigid  men- 
tal discipline  required.  We  have  few 
scholarships  that  invite  the  student  to  the 
higher  seats  of  learning,  and  no  literati 
or  savans  as  a  class.  Then  the  encour- 
agements, held  out  to  invite  those  of  lead- 
ing intellect  and  great  acquirement  to  the 
chairs  of  instruction,  are  so  meagre  that 
the  learned  professions  are  preferred  and 
our  chairs  of  philosophy  are  relinquished. 
This  is  true  without  denying  eminent  tal- 
ents and  large  acquirements  to  many  of 
our  professional  teachers.  Added  to  this 
our  students  suffer  from  a  deficiency  in 
the  auxiliary  aid  of  books,  co-ordinate 
with  the  living  teacher. 

On  this  subject,  I  cannot  omit  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  to  speak  plainly.    A  few 
dollars  a  year  should  always  be  reckoned 
in  the  expenses  of  education  for  books, 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  Universi- 
ty.   In  the  higher  stages  of  education, 
these  are  a  necessity  beyond  the  simple 
text-books  and  the  instructions  of  the  re- 
citation rooms.    Our  young  men  are  not 
stinted  in  their  food,  and  there  is  a  man- 
ly physical  development.     They  are  not 
restricted  in  their  expenditures  for  dre«s» 
and  they  appear  with  decency.    They 
travel,  and  are   acquainted  with  men. 
But  Books!  they  are  expensive.    These 
are,  therefore,  withheld,  and  the  young 
man  in  his  studies  becomes  a  dwarf,  de- 
formed and  iame.    The  parent  wonders 
at  it.     He  was  sent  to  college  at  an  ex- 
pense  of  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  With  fifty  per  cent  for  spending 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  yet  ho  cannot 
make  a  figure  in  the  world.     I  can  tell 
that  improvident  parent  the  reason.    The 
boy  wanted  only  about  twenty  dollars  a 


year  extra  for  books,  and  he  wasted  that 
fifty  dollars  in  folly.  To  be  sure  jluth 
money,  with  boys  at  school,  is  focVs  mo- 
net/.  Empty  his  pockets,  and  store  well 
his  table  with  the  aids  to  learning  neces- 
sary to  give  him  a  taste  for  his  studies, 
and  he  may  be  sent  home  in  due  time  ed- 
ucated. 

No  prudent  man  sends  his  servant  into 
the  field  without  the  necessary  imple- 
ments of  labor,  and  the  full  ear  is  return- 
ed, and  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  Bat 
here  is  a  farmer  who  has  bought  a  6eH 
hand  for  a  thousand}  dollars  and  a  leagoe 
of  land,  and  sent  him  out  to  make  a  crop 
without  plough  or  horse  or  hoe.  He  is 
the  same  man  or  ought  to  be,  who  expects 
his  son  to  be  educated  without  books. 
And  what  will  he  do  ?  Why  to  be  sure, 
he  is  the  man  who  will  flog  his  servant 
traduce  the  college,  and  vilify  its  profes- 
sors. He  has  given  his  son  spending- 
money  enough  to  acquire  habits  of  extra- 
vagance and  when  that  is  exhausted,  the 
young  man  goes  into  debt  And  this  it 
the  parent  who,  when  he  comes  to  pay 
the  bills,  will  repudiate,  because,  perhspt 
$5  has  been  charged  for  an  indispensable 
book  of  reference,  an  English  or  classics] 
dictionary. 

But  here  is  another  farmer  who  fur- 
nishes his  workmen  with  all  the  labor- 
saving  and  labor-aiding  instruments.  If 
a  new  plough  is  offered,  of  improved  pat- 
tern, he  buys  it  and  throws  the  old  one 
away.  He  is  the  thrifty  and  wise  farmer. 
He  sends  his  children  to  the  best  primary 
schools,  and  submits  their  education  to 
competent  teach3rs,  and  when  informed 
that  a  new  book  is  wanted  instead  of  the 
old  one,  he  does  not  grudge  a  half  dollar 
once  in  a  quarter  to  rouse  the  ambition 
of  his  child  and  give  him  an  improved 
edition  or  a  better  instrument  of  labor. 
He  sends  his  son  to  college,  and  is  able 
to  do  it,  liberally  provided.  He  restri  to 
hia  spending  money,  not  from  niggardli- 
ness but  from  prudence.  He  gives  bin 
the  bent  advantages  and  a  library  such  at 
he  needs.  The  returns  answer  to  the  ex- 
penditure. 

By  aids  to  learning,  however,  we  d» 
not  mean  aids  to  mental  inactivity.  Men- 
tal discipline  must  be  acquired  bv  earb 


mind  by  the  sumo  labored  in- 
i  through  whieh  othere  havo 
II  the  labors  of  all  the  learned 
an  able  to  construct  "a  royal 
lunation.  The  son  must  toil 
r  did,  with  no  inheritance  hut 

of  diligence,  and  a  patr'mo- 
je,  of  the  means  of  education. 
i  are  like  some  patent  mi- 
j  injure  the  fibre  of  the  ma- 
reaken  the  fabric.     Tbey  at- 

uch  in  an  attempt  to  super- 
j'vity  of  the  intelligent  agent. 
e  books  which  have  nothing 
ent  to  do,  but  attempt  to  do 
for  him.  This  will  bring  the 
i  in  intellectual  as  in  p  . yeicil 

The  editions  of  the  classics 
for  instance,  are  generally  ex- 

tbe  colleges  at  Uxtbo6k*,ii<& 
!  are  not  able,  learned,  valu- 
cbolur,  but  because  they  help 
1  too  much,  and  prevent  those 
icestigation  whieh  are  neces- 
al  development,  strength;  and 

of  aids  just  mentioned,  some 
'  be  made  of  great  value,  but 
student  at  college.  In  our 
ere  education  in  designed  to 
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prepare  youth  for  business  rather  than 
for  literary  life,  the  college  studies  are 
apt  to  be  relinquisbed  when  the  profes- 
sional studies  are  assumed.  The  reason 
Is  that  we  are  a  fast  age  and  must  go 
ahead.  If,  however,  the  student  when  he 
leaves  college  and  enters  on  the  study  of 
law,  or  medicine,  or  theology,  would  car- 
ry with  him  all  his  college  chvaics,  and 
add  to  them  all  the  books  of  reference 
which  could  aid  him  in  the  review  of  those 
classics,  he  would  read  Humor,  Virgil  and 
Cicero  through  life  with  increasing  facil- 
ity and  pleasure.  Daniel  Webster  was 
greatly  familiar  through  life  with  Homer 
and  Virgil  and  Cicero — partly  by  a  criti- 
cal study  of  the  text,  and  partly  by  tbe 
aid  of  the  elegant  paraphrases  of  the  two 
formed  by  Pope  and  Dryden.  Edward 
Everett  and  perhaps  Rufus  Choate  have 
been  always  classical  students  in  every 
stage  of  life,  and  the  written  productions 
of  these  three  great  men,  and  of  such 
men  will  be  found  in  all  time  among  the 
leading  English  classics,  while  the  splen- 
did orations  of  mere  politicians  will  past 
into  oblivion,  superceded  by  a  new  sup- 
ply of  the  same  sort  for  school-boy  docla 
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TO   MY    COUSIN  NANNIE. 

BY  A.  F.   HABVET. 

Wilt  thou  be  mine?  mine  and  forever, 
Mine  in  the  bonds  Death  only  can  Beyer ; 
Mine  when  I  walk  with  the  good  and  the  great, 

And  triumphs  rehearse ; 
Mine,  though  I  more  in  an  humble  estate- 
Mine,  "for  better,  for  worse?" 

Wilt  thou  be  mine,  love?  give  me  thy  beauty, 
Trust  me  thine  honor,  yield  me  thy  duty ; 
Mine,  with  the  riches  of  earth  round  me  spread ; 

Or,  happiness  surer, 
Mine  when  the  sweat  of  my  brow  gives  me  bread — 
Mine  "  for  richer,  for  poorer  V* 

Wilt  thou  be  mine,  love?  trusting  and  loving, 
Lots  for  dear  Love's  sake,  neither  reproving  f 
Mine  when  the  body  is  writhing  in  pain, 

And  death  comes  by  stealth : 
Mine,  when  the  strength  of  my  youth  comes  again — 
Mine  "  in  sickness  and  health?" 

Wilt  thou  be  mine,  love  ?  all  mine,  my  treasure, 
Mine  to  make  sorrow's  cup  one  of  pleasure ; 
Mine,  in  the  heart's  holy  depths  to  enshrine, 

And  guard  though  I  perish; 
Mine  to  do  battle  for — evermore  mine 
"  To  love  and  to  cherish," 


Wilt  thou  be  mine,  love  ?  mine  in  thy  meekness, 
Mine  in  thy  strength,  and  mine  in  thy  weakness ; 
Mine  as  the  holiest  gift  that  our  God 

To  man  hath  e'er  given ; 
Mine  to  bear  with  me,  in  patience,  His  rod — 
Mine  to  lead  me  to  Heaven  ? 


KANAWHA   PIECES. 


ITED   BKI  DIG  ROOM, 

iw  Charleston,  on  the 
Kanawha,  lived  a  re- 
named Michael  See. 
I  *u  a  daughter  whose 
ave  forgotten ;  but  this 
hat  when  she  grew  up 
le  of  the  neighborhood, 
imber  of  beaux.  Some 
•ed  ber,  some  also  liked 
t  so  far  as  to  love  her 
Her  of  marriage.  But 
e  a  bargain,  they  say ; 
td  that,  although  "she 
tbe  neighborhood,  she 
■ct  no  one  offered  her 
ewas  willing  to  accept, 
o  be  impatient  for  the 
ih  all  belles,  and  many 
have  in  view,  namely, 
:h.  For  this  she  bad 
personal  attractions  ; 
imall,  not  sufficient  to 
emper  and  laziness  as- 
in  the  eyes  of  suitors, 
ore,  she  was  a  belle  of 
and  conversation,  with 
Ifely  qualities  besides. 
,  she  had  in  her  heart 
;e  for  a  neighbor  youth 
Tillson,  whose  person 
i  quite  agreeable,  and 
lligeuce  and  respecta- 
f  to  those  of  any  young 
ourhood. 

'Ugh  he  liked  her,  and 
i  attentions  as  induced 
him  an  offer  of  mar- 
to  the  point.  To  be 
a  month  to  month,  if 
or,  by  the  man  of  ber 
'e  to  her,  and  not  with- 
gi  v  Lug  him  ample  time 
ind,  and  sufficient  en- 
clare  himself,  she  re- 
y  to  look  out  another 
>hom  she  could  fancy, 
e  one  who  dallied  with 


her,  yet  well  enough  to  say  yen,  if  1 
asked  her. 

She  had  uot  to  wait  long.  The  belle  i 
a  neighborhood  seldom  has,  while  she  i 
in  bloom.  A  new  suitor,  Lewis  Thoma 
of  Coal  River,  had  been  lately  emitte 
with  her  charms,  and  began  to  visit  he 
He  was  inferior  to  Willson  in  educatic 
and  manners,  but  fully  his  equal  in  sob 
respects,  and  his  superior  in  others.  I] 
could  not  play  the  fiddle,  nor  sing  a  goo 
song,  but  then  he  was  sober,  industriou 
and  highly  gifted  with  mechanical  geniu 
Willson'a  jovial  habits  led  him  gradual! 
to  intemperate  drinking,  a  vice  which  ae 
dom  fails  to  grow  on  a  man,  and  ofte 
loads  to  ruin.  Yet  this  would  not  ha* 
deterred  Miss  See  from  accepting  him  t 
a  husband.  If  she  knew  that  be  was  ii 
clined  to  dissipation,  she  may  hare  fla 
tered  herself  that  marriage,  and  her  iafli 
Bnce  as  a  wife,  would  correct  this  inclini 
tbn.  Young  women  often  deceive  then 
selves  by  this  sort  of  Self- (lattery,  an 
find  too  late  that  tbey  had  overestimate 
the  power  of  the  nuptial  tie  and  thei 
personal  influence  to  correct  tbe  faults  < 
young  men.  Time  and  marriage  ma 
check  some  youthful  follies ;  but  there  ar 
vices  which  grow  with  age,  and  whic 
nothing  but  Divine  grace  will  refom 
Let  young  ladies  beware  of  these  in  thei 
suitors.  But  a  truce  to  general  reflet 
tions ;  let  us  proceed  with  the  story. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  impulsive  in  his  dii 
position.  He  was  seldom  long  in  makln 
up  his  mind,  and  when  resolved,  he  ws 
impetuous  in  acting  Out  his  purposi 
When  he  felt  the  power  of  Miss  See' 
charms,  he  was  soun  in  a  flame  of  lovi 
and  then  be  hesitated  not,  but  told  be 
his  love,  and  followed  up  his  declaratio 
with  an  offer  of  marriage. 

Miss  See  liked  this  open  and  direct  wa 
of  bringing  love-affairs  to  an  issu< 
Young  women  generally  like  it,  whe 
their  aim  is  not  to  flirt,  but  to  marry ;  an 
they  are  right  Since  custom  debars  thei 
from  making  advances,  the  conduct  of  tt 
other  sei  towards  them  should  not  be  lii 
ble  to  misconstruction.     A  young  ma 
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may  cultivate  a  young  woman's  acquain- 
tance from  motives  of  friendship  and  es- 
teem ;  but  then  he  should  not  let  her  be- 
lieve that  he  intends  to  offer  her  his 
hand.  He  should  remember  that  mar- 
riage and  a  settlement  in  life  are  always 
uppermost  in  a  young  lady's  thoughts ; 
that  she  is  always  watching  for  suitors, 
and  is  prone  to  construe  every  token  of 
admiration,  or  even  of  special  regard, 
into  a  design  upon  her  heart  and  hand. 
The  more  careful  should  young  men  be, 
not  to  let  their  intentions  be  misunder- 
stood. 

When  Mr.  Thomas  proposed  marriage 
to  Miss  See,  she  was  pleased,  because  she 
liked  him  very  well ;  but  then  she  liked 
Mr.  Willson  better,  and  had  some  hope 
that  the  danger  of  losing  her,  when  the 
ardent  Mr.  Thomas  became  a  suitor,  might 
pique  Mr.  Willson  to  deplare  himself.  But 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  was  as  equivocal 
as  ever.  Therefore  after  some  hesitation 
she  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Thomas,  on 
the  principle  that  if  she  could  not  have 
her  first  choice,  she  would  take  her  sec- 
ond, while  she  could  get  rt ;  for  this  im- 
petuous suitor  began  to  grow  impatient, 
and  would  brook  no  longer  delay. 

Some  would  pronounce  it  wrong  for 
man  or  woman  to  marry  one,  when  another 
was  more  beloved.  But  there  is  such  a 
thing  (pardon  me,  ye  novelists)  as  loving 
one  person  well,  and  another  one  better ; 
and  if  all  who  are  in  a  condition  to  mar- 
ry, may  innocently  marry,  then  some 
must  put  up  with  their  second  choice, 
and  even  their  third,  simply  because  they 
can  do  no  better. 

In  those  days — that  is,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century — Kanawha 
county,  though  as  extensive  as  the  State  * 
of  Connecticut,  contained  but  four  or  five 
thousand    inhabitants,    sparsely    strung 
along  the  rivers,  with  here  and  there  a 
solitary  hunter  in  the  mountains.    Mr. 
Johnson,  the  only  preacher  resident  with- 
in thirty  miles  of  Charleston,  had  left  the 
country.    Mr.  Lee,  a  very  illiterate  man, 
but  naturally  eloquent,  then  felt  a  call  to 
nreach  to  his  Baptist  brethren.      He  and 
two  or  three  magistrates  were  authorized 
to  celebrate  the  rites  of  matrimony  when 
Miss  See's  wedding  day  came  round.  The 


parties  preferred  to  unite  the  religious 
with  the  civil  obligation,  when  they  were 
bound  together;  therefore  they  invited 
Mr.  Lee,  who  lived  twelve  or  fifteen  mile* 
off,  to  officiate  on  the  occasion. 

The  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  evening  at  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father,  according  to  custom.  The  bride- 
groom called  at  the  house  about  noon  on 
his  way  to  the  clerk's  office  in  Charles- 
ton, where  he  must  get  the  license.  Ow- 
ing to  the  great  extent  of  the  county,  it 
was  often  very  inconvenient  for  the  bride- 
groom  to  go  to  Charleston  to  obtain  mar- 
riage license.  To  some  it  would  be  a 
journey  of  forty  or  fifty  miles.  Hence 
arose  the  illegal  custom  of  issuing  blank 
licenses  which  were  put  into  the  hand; 
of  those  authorized  to  celebrate  the  rites 
of  matrimony  in  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  country.  They  could  then  fill 
them  up  with  the  names  of  parties  as  oc- 
casion required.  But  as  this  marriage 
was  to  take  place  only  three  miles  below 
Charleston,  and  Mr.  Thomas  did  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Lee  had  any  blank, 
he  very  prudently  resolved  to  get  hi?  li- 
cense from  the  clerk  of  the  county. 

Having  but  a  short  distance  to  go,  he 
lingered  at  Mr.  See's,  talking  with  hi* 
bride,  until  a  rather  late  hour  in  the  af- 
ternoon.    But  still  he  could  return  in 
very  good  time,  unless  some  accidental 
delay  should  occur.    And  such  a  delay 
did  occur.    The  clerk,  not  having  busi- 
ness enough  to  fill  up  his  time,  was  airs? 
from  home,  and  the  office  was  shut.    Mr. 
Thomas  had  to  wait  until  an  hour  or 
more  after  dark,  before  he  could  get  the 
paper  necessary  to  legalise  his  nuptials. 
Then  some  farther  delay  occurred  at  the 
ferry  below  the  town,  where  he  had  to 
cross  the  river.    Yet  he  would  be  in  time 
to  get  married,  and  he  was  not  uneasy. 
Perhaps  he  was  rather  pleased  to  thick 
how  his  bride  would  be  troubled  for  his 
safety,  if  not  for  his  fidelity ;  and  h»* 
joyfully  she  would  spring  to  meet  him, 
when  at  last  she  saw  him  enter  the  do  r. 
Ah !  how  little  did  he  dream  of  what  was 
going  on  in  his  absence. 

About  sunset  the  wedding  guests  T*jnn 
to  arrive.  Among  the  first  was  WiCian 
Willson,  the  half  lover  and  whole  b«Lt- 
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ed  of  the  bride.    He  had  heard,  a  week 
or  two  before,  that  Miss  See  was  to  be 
married.    Though  he  could  never  resolve 
to  marry  her  himself,  yet  now,  when  he 
was  about  to  lose  the  opportunity,  he  felt 
uneasy  and  envied  Mr.  Thomas.    He  was 
also  rather  displeased  with  the  bride,  be- 
cause she  did  not  wait,  like  a  ripe  apple 
on  the  bough,  until  he   should   choose 
whether  he  would  pluck  her,  or  let  her 
(all  to  the  ground  and  rot.    Therefore,  by 
way  of  showing  his  displeasure,  or,  as  he 
would  have  it  understood,  his  indifference, 
he  never  visited  her,  nor  spoke  to  her  un- 
til the  evening  of  her  intended  marriage. 
Now  when  he  entered  the  house,  about 
sunset,  and  found  her  adorned  for  her 
nuptials,  and  momentarily  expecting  her 
bridegroom  and  the  minister  to  make  her 
a  wife,  he  was  so  charmed  with  her  looks 
and  the  blushing  embarrassment  with 
which  she  received  him,  that  he  took  a 
seat  by  her  side,  and  began  a  conversa- 
tion with  her,  first  on  indifferent  subjects, 
then,  when  others  left  the  room,  on  the 
subject  of  her  marriage.    This  interest- 
ing subject,  once  broached,  led  to  certain 
expressions  from  Willson,  uttered  confi- 
dentially, which  agitated  the  bride  in  suoh 
a  manner,  as  gave  Mr.  Willson  an  insight 
into  the  state  of  her  affections.    Before 
long,  when  others  of  the  company  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  arrived,  the  conversa- 
tion of  these  parties  became  more  confi- 
dential, and  was   uttered  in  whispers. 
They  seemed  both  to  be  so  much  interest- 
ed in  what  they  said,  as  to  have  forgotten 
the  absent  bridegroom,  though  some  of 
the  company  wondered  what  could  detain 
him  so  long.    They  soon  began  to  wonder 
no  less  why  the  bride  appeared  -so  uncon- 
cerned at  his  prolonged  absence.     The 
company  were  all  present,  and  so  was  the 
clergyman ;  the  usual  hour  for  the  nup- 
tial ceremony  was  come ;   nothing  was 
wanting  but  the  bridegroom,  who  might 
have  been  expected  more  than  an  hour  ' 
earlier.      Another   hour   passed   away ; 
and  some  of  the  company  grew  uneasy, 
fearing  some  bad  accident  had  occurred 
to  detain  Mr.  Thomas.    Yet  all  the  while 
the  bride  was  so  absorbed  by  her  private 
conversation  with  Mr.  Willson,  that  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  man  whose 


wife  she  would  have  been  by  that  time, 
had  he  not  so  unaccountably  delayed  his 
arrival. 

But  the  wonder  of  the  company  was 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  when  Mr. 
Willson  rose  from  the  side  of  Miss  See, 
and  crossing  the  room  to  the  clergyman, 
asked  him  if  he  had  with  him  any  blank 
marriage  licenses.  Being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  said :  "That  is  a  lucky 
circumstance ;  please  hand  me  one,  per- 
haps it  may  be  wanted." 

Mr.  Lee  and  the  company  were  some- 
what amazed ;  but  supposed  the  license 
to  be  called  for,  because  Mr.  Thomas's 
delay  indicated  some  difficulty  about 
obtaining  one  at  the  clerk's  office ;  and 
that  the  lucky  circumstance  was  that 
if  he  failed  there,  the  wedding  might  still 
proceed  when  he  returned. 

Mr.  Willson,  when  he  got  the  blank 
license,  took  the  parents  of  the  bride  into 
another  room,  and  after  fifteen  minutes 
absence,  returned  and  presented  the  li- 
cense to  Mr.  Lee,  saying  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  "  Mr.  Lee,  I  have 
filled  the  blanks  in  this  license  with  my 
own  name  and  the  bride's.  All  is  ar- 
ranged for  our  marriage ;  you  will  please 
therefore  to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
ceremony.  We  wish  to  have  it  over  as 
soon  as  possible."  He  then  went  and 
took  his  former  seat  by  the  bride,  and 
with  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  waited  for 
Mr.  Lee  to  rise  and  signify  his  readiness 
to  begin.  The  good  clergyman  hesitated 
a  minute  or  two  ;  but  finding  no  sign  of 
dissent  in  the  bride  or  her  parents  to  this 
sudden  change  of  bridegroom,  he  slowly 
rose  and  was  about  to  begin,  when  the 
trampling  of  horse's  feet  was  heard  be- 
fore the  door.  Mr.  Thomas  had  arrived 
in  haste  with  his  friend  the  groomsman ; 
and  being  eager  to  explain  the  cause  of 
his  late  arrival  to  his  uneasy  and,  as  he 
supposed,  almost  despairing  bride,  he  dis- 
mounted instantly,  and  giving  his  horse's 
bridle-reins  to  his  friend,  he  opened  the 
door,  and  with  his  usual  impetuosity 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  seeing  where 
his  bride  sat,  he  hurried  towards  her  and 
began  to  apologize  for  his  delay.  But 
hardly  had  he  uttered  a  sentence,  before 
he  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  pos- 
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ture  of  affairs ;  Mr.  Willson  and  his  own 
bride  were  closely  seated  hand  in  hand, 
with  confusion  marked  on  their  faces; 
Mr.  Lee  on  the  floor  before  them,  evident- 
ly embarrassed,  and  every  face  in  the 
company  betraying  agitated  feelings.  He 
looked  at  this  scene  with  astonishment, 
seeing  that  something  was  wrong;  yet  he 
could  not  conceive  what  it  was.  The  idea 
that  Mr.  Willson  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing married  to  his  bride  did  not  enter  his 
mind,  though  he  saw  the  intimacy  of 
their  position.  He  looked  at  her  and 
waited  a  moment  for  an  explanation. 
Some  one  else  ought  to  have  met  him  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  and  to  have  taken 
him  aside  to  communicate  the  sad  intelli- 
gence of  what  had  happened.  But  no 
one  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  do  it. 
The  bride  herself  was  the  first  to  regain 
self-possession  enough  to  know  what 
ought  to  be  done.  She  looked  up  and 
with  a  trembling  voice  said,  "Mr.  Thom- 
as, since  you  went  away  Mr.  Willson  has 
offered  to  marry  me  and  I  have  concluded 
to  take  him." 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  effect  of 
this  announcement  upon  Mr.  Thomas's 
feelings.  It  stunned  him  like  a  thunder- 
stroke. He  drew  back,  crossed  his  arms 
on  his  breast,  and  stood  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, looking  on  the  floor.  Now  Mr. 
Willson  rose  with  the  bride  and  requested 
Mr.  Lee  to  proceed  with  the  ceremo- 
ny. Mr.  Lee  did  so  with  a  stammering 
voice,  being  evidently  much  affected  by 
the  painful  circumstances  of  the  scene. 

Poor  Thomas  looked  on  with  stupid 
amazement.  Not  until  he  heard  the  words 
pronouncing  his  bride — his  until  then — 
to  be  his  rival's  wife,  did  he  seem  to  rea- 
lize what  had  so  suddenly  come  upon 
him.  When  the  interpolated  bridegroom 
kissed  his  bride  and  led  her  back  to  her 
seat,  Thomas  frenzied  by  a  sense  of  his 
immeasurable  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication, rushed  out  of  the  house,  called 
his  friend,  the  groomsman,  and  rode  away 
with  him  to  his  father's,  about  12  miles 
distant,  not  knowing  where  else  to  hide 
his  disgrace  and  pour  forth  his  indignant 
feelings.  What  should  he  do?  What 
could  he  do?  No  human  power.no  wi- 
zard's spell  could  restore  to  him  his  lost, 


his  treacherous  bride.  Ardently  as  he 
had  loved  her,  his  manly  indignation 
would  then  have  spurned  so  false  a  heart 
and  hand  as  hers.  Certainly  he  had  rea- 
son to  detest  a  woman  who  could  thus 
coolly,  at  the  last  moment,  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  aggravation,  inflict  upon 
the  man  whom  she  was  about  to  marry, 
the  most  heart-rendering  mortification  and 
disgrace. 

Mr.  Thomas  acted  rightly  in  not  taking 
personal  revenge  on  the  parties,  as  pas- 
sion, and  what  the  world  calls  honor, 
would  have  prompted  him  to  do.    He 
judged  correctly,  that  all  the  dishonor  in 
the  case  attached  to  the  parties,  who  with- 
out just  cause,  so  treacherously  and  pain- 
fully disappointed  him.     He  took  the  bet 
course  to  heal  his  wounded  feelings.    He 
looked  around  for  another  bride.  He  won 
found  one  whose  personal  beauty  was  less 
renowned  than  Miss  See's,  but  whose  mo- 
ral and  domestic  qualities  were  highly 
estimable.    During  two  weeks  he  culti- 
vated her  acquaintance,  and  then  offered 
her  marriage.    She  knowing  his  worth, 
accepted  his  offer,  and  a  week  afterwards 
they  were  married  ;  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  regretted  the  event  which  led  to 
their  union.     Willson  became  more  in- 
temperate after  his  sudden  marriage ;  bu: 
except  this  circumstance,  the  consequen- 
ces of  which  may  be  conjectured,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  domestic  anhappiness 
arose  from  this  singular  Bort  of  alliance. 


TWO  M0RAL8  07  THIS  STORY. 

1.  If  you  would  make  sure  of  your 
bride,  you  must  be  ready  when  the  mar- 
riage hour  arrives — lest  you  find  another 
man  in  your  place. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  best  to  be  rather 
late  in  attending  your  own  wedding;  fur 
then  you  may  chance  to  find  out  what  you 
had  not  discovered  before. 

See.   p-3°7 

NO.  VI. 

A  SCREECH. 

Amongst  the  earliest  settlers  in  th>. 
Kanawha  valley  was  George  Alder-  r. 
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who  had  been  a  man  of  the  woods  from 
his  youth.  Though  not  much  of  a  schol- 
ar, yet  he  could  read,  write,  and  east  up 
accounts,  which,  altogether  was  more 
than  the  majority  of  his  sylvan  cotempo- 
raries  could  do.  He  was  a  very  shrewd 
man,  and  knew  very  well  on  which  side 
his  bread  was  buttered.  He  was  notable 
for  using  small  land  warrants  for  100 
acres,  to  advantage.  As  the  large  bot- 
toms along  the  rivers  had  been  surveyed 
and  patented,  he  selected  the  smaller  val- 
leys near  the  bottoms,  where  he  found 
them  unappropriated,  and  would  clap  on 
his  little  warrants  at  the  mouths  and 
along  the  principal  branches,  so  as  to  get 
possession  of  the  entrances  of  these  val- 
leys, which  was  almost  equivalent  to  get- 
ting the  whole  valleyB  and  adjacent  moun- 
tains. He  thus  at  small  cost  for  warrants 
and  surveying,  locked  up  large  tracts  of 
lands,  which  others  could  not  use  without 
his  leave. 

He  was  one  of  the  primitive  justices  of 
Kanawha  county,  at  its  formation  in 
the  year  1790. 

He  and  William  Morris,  senior,  (old 
Billy,  as  he  was  called)  were  the  first 
delegates  from  Kanawha  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia.  I  gave  Morris's 
character  in  the  preceding  piece.  Both 
he  and  Alderson  were  able  men  in  their 
way,  but  very  uncouth  legislators,  by 
reason  of  their  ignorance  of  public  affairs 
and  of  the  usages  of  polite  society.  Both 
attracted  notice  by  their  backwoods  garb 
and  manners;  and  Alderson  also  by  his 
stammering  tongue,  which  had  often  to 
make  three  or  four  trials  at  a  word.  The 
latter  became,  therefore,  if  not  the  lion, 
jet  the  bear  of  the  day  in  Richmond ;  and 
as  such  would  sometimes  be  invited  to 
dine  with  company  at  fashionable  houses 
in  the  city. 

Once  at  a  dinner  table  a  pert  young 
man,  to  shew  him  off  to  the  company, 
asked  him  with  affected  politeness  what 
he  would  be  helped  to.  Alderson  could 
hardly  have  named  one  of  the  fashionably 
cooked  dishes  at  the  table,  and  if  he  had 
known,  he  could  hardly  have  uttered,  such 
strange  terms.  But  knowing  what  the 
young  fellow  was  after,  and  having  wit 
enough  to  baffle  his  impertinence,  he  as- 


sumed a  two-fold  rusticity  and  awkward- 
ness of  manner,  and  adding  a  few  volun- 
tary quavers  to  his  usual  stutter,  he 
promptly  stammered  out, — Gi-gu-gug — 
give  me  a  gi-gu-gug — gob  of  the  b-bub- 
bar  meat  and  h-h-huh-huh-hoh  homi-ho- 
xniny.  The  intelligent  part  of  the  com- 
pany shouted  well  done!  and  the  fashion- 
able youngster  felt  that  he  was  defeated 
by  the  stammering  backwoodsman. 

Life  most  Kanawha  men  of  his  day, 
Alderson  was  a  whiskey-drinker.  The 
habit  of  intemperance  grew  on  him,  un- 
til he  became  in  his  latter  days  a  con- 
firmed sot.  From  worse  he  went  on  to 
the  worst  stage  of  suicidal,  unintermitted 
drunkenness.  Kanawha  in  those  days 
had  drunkards  and  sots  of  every  sort  and 
degree-— daily  and  monthly — surly  and 
merry — reeling  and  wallowing — roaring 
and  spewing,  sots.  But  Alderson  was  at 
last  the  most  unhappy  of  them  alL  He 
would  swallow  quarts  of  strong  whiskey 
every  day.  Of  course  he  was  now  con- 
fined to  his  bed  and  became  a  raving  ma- 
niac. Consumed  with  alcoholic  fire,  he 
groaned,  he  yelled,  he  cursed,  he  called 
for  more  whiskey,  drank,  saw  visions  of 
hell,  shuddered  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

From  these  circumstances  we  must  not 
infer,  that  George  Alderson  was  a  guil- 
tier man  than  others  who  die  of  drunk- 
enness. The  horrors  of  his  death  were 
the  natural  consequence  of  extreme  in- 
temperance. But  those  horrors  affected 
the  feelings  and  imaginations  of  the 
neighbours,  and  prepared  the  supersti- 
tious to  see  and  hear  signs  of  his  restless 
ghost.  When  the  mind  is  on  tip-toe, 
looking  out  for  apparitions,  it  seldom 
fails  to  discover  one,  especially  in  fog  or 
evening  twilight,  for  then  the  excited  im- 
agination can  easily  transform  a  white 
calf  into  a  sheeted  ghost,  and  the  Btump 
of  a  broken  tree  into  "auld  clootie," 
hoofed  and  horned. 

Alderson  had  built  a  little  grist  mill  on 
a  little  stream,  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  his  dwelling,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  mill-house  he  had  a  little  black- 
smith's shop.  These  were  favorite  es- 
tablishments of  his,  though  the  mill 
could  seldom  grind  for  want  of  water; 
and  the  hammer  was  but  occasionally 
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heard  in  the  shop  for  want  of  business. 
Here,  therefore,  solitude  and  silence  gen- 
erally reigned  at  night;  and  here  first 
the  hapless  ghost  of  Alderson  was  report- 
ed to  give  tokens  of  his  presence.  In  the 
dead  hours  of  the  night,  sounds  of  grind- 
ing were  heard  at  the  mill,  and  the  clink 
of  a  hammer  was  heard  in  the  shop, 
whilst  will-'o-the-wispish  lights  faintly 
glimmered  and  flitted  about  the  place. 

A  few  months  before  Alderson's 
death,  my  father  and  uncle  had  purchased 
the  land  on  which  he  lived  near  the  old 
salt  lick  above  Charleston,  with  the  view 
of  experimenting  for  salt  water  upon  it. 
A  few  months  after  his  death,  the  survi- 
ving family  left  the  dwelling  house  va- 
cant, and  so  it  continued  to  be  for  several 
months,  because  the  owners  had  no  im- 
mediate use  for  it.  Now,  as  ghosts,  like 
rats  and  owls,  are  apt  to  haunt  a  deserted 
house ;  so  this  poor  ghost  took  possession 
of  his  old  residence,  and  began  to  fright- 
en passers-by..  He  was  seen  gliding 
through  the  dusky  yard  in  the  evening 
shadows,  and  was  heard  at  late  hours  of 
the  night  making  a  pother  in  the  empty 
rooms.  Jhese  signs  of  his  presence  were 
the  more  frequently  observed,  because 
the  house  stood  by  the  road  side  near  the 
river  bank.  He  had  the  boldness,  one 
Sunday  morning,  when  a  fog  obscured 
the  atmosphere,  to  look  out  of  an  upper 
window  at  a  couple  of  young  people  pass- 
ing along  the  road,  and  po  frighten  them 
with  an  indistinct  view  of  his  physiog- 
nomy. 

But  this  ghastly  occupant  was  not  per- 
mitted very  long  to  keep  exclusive  pos- 
session of  his  old  premises.  My  uncle, 
an  old  bachelor,  had  newly  taken  a  wife; 
and  not  having  the  fear  of  ghosts  before 
his  eyes,  took  the  occupancy  of  the  house, — 
had  it  swept  and  garnished,  and  made 
ready  in  every  respect  to  receive  him  and 
his  bride,  when  they  should  return  from 
a  visit  to  some  kinsfolk  in  the  east. 

Now  as  there  was  valuable  property  in 
the  house,  my  uncle  asked  me  to  go  and 
lodge  there  every  night,  as  a  guard  du- 
ring his  absence.  An  old  negro  woman, 
who  occupied  a  cabin  near  the  house, 
would  be  a  sufficient  protection  by  day ; 
but  not  by  night,  because  her  fear  of  the 


ghost  would  cause  her  either  to  desert  the 
premises,  or  to  call  in  company  who 
might  not  be  altogether  trustworthy. 

I  readily  consented  to  be  the  night- 
guard  of  the  haunted  house,  though  I  felt 
rather   queer,  when  I    thought  of  the 
ghost  stories.    I  was  a  youth  of  16  years, 
devotedly  fond  of  books,  given  to  solitary 
musings,  of  a  nervous  temperament  and 
a  susceptible  imagination.    My  memory 
was  full  of  ghost  stories  which  I  had 
read  or  heard;  but  I  was  a  firm  disbe- 
liever in  apparitions  of  the  dead.    Intel- 
lectually, therefore,  I  had  no  fear  of  see- 
ing a  disembodied  spirit,  or  of  any  harm 
that  could  result  from  the  sight  of  such 
intangible  beings;  yet  I  was  so  affected 
by  mere  association  of  ideas,  that  when- 
soever I  passed  a  graveyard,  alone,  by 
night,  or  other  gloomy  place  reported  to 
be  ghost-haunted;  I  felt  a  vague,  nervous 
apprehension,  that  some  shadowy  form 
might  rise  before  my  imagination,  if  not 
before  my  eyes.    To  the  living,  the  state 
of  the  dead,  and  the  nature  of  a  disembod- 
ied spirit,  are  involved  in  mystery;  and 
the  idea  of  meeting  with  one  of  these  de- 
parted spirits  in  gloom  and  solitude,  raises 
an  instinctive  dread,  lest  the  veil  which 
covers  the  secrets  of  the  grave  to  which 
we  hasten  should  be  prematurely  raised. 

The  evening  after  my  uncle's  departure, 
I  went  alone  to  his  house,  a  mile  from  my 
father's,  and  arrived  at  dark.  The  old 
negro  furnished  me  with  a  lighted  can- 
dle, and  forthwith  left  the  place,  fearing, 
it  seemed,  that  the  ghost  might  come  upon 
her  in  the  cabin,  notwithstanding  my 
presence  in  the  house,  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant. 

The  night — a  September  night— was 
warm  and  perfectly  calm;  the  room— my 
uncle's  bed  room  was  small 'and  close.  I 
therefore  opened  a  window  looking  into 
the  back  yard,  and  placing  the  candle 
stand  near  it,  I  went  to  a  small  book  case 
in  the  room,  to  get  something  to  read  un- 
til bed  time.  Some  of  the  30  or  40  tc4- 
umes  I  had  read;  others  I  cared  not  u> 
read.  At  length  I  met  with  a  small  duu- 
decimo  volume,  bearing  the  strange  title 
of  "The  Bloody  Buoy,"  which  I  found 
to  be  a  compilation  by  Peter  Porcupine 
(Cobbett)  of  all  the  horrible  atrocities 


earth.  I  held  my  candle  out  of  the  wii 
dow,  bat  could  iee  nothing  except  tl 
branches  of  a  golden  willow  tree  th 
grew  bj  the  window. 

I  resumed  mj  Beat  and  fell  into  a  tra 
of  musings.  Gloomy  and  tragical  though 
ran  through  my  mind.  I  reflected  on  tl 
folly,  the  wickedness  and  the  misery 
m  y  fellow  creatures.  Hutnanlife,(thoug! 
I),  must  appear  to  an  atheist  as  a  thir 
of  no  consequence;  blood  as  merely  a  rt 
liquor,  thoughts  and  feelings  as  notiiii 
more  than  changes  of  action  in  the  ele 
trie  fluid,  and  death  as  the  stoppage  of 
worn-out  or  disordered  machine.  B 
man  has  a  spirit  within  him,  which-oi 
lives  the  body.  That  immortal  part 
our  nature,  when  it  leaves  its  house 
olay,  carries  with  it  the  memory  and  t! 
feelings  of  its  former  life  in  the  body, 
it  went  forth  imbued  with  earthly  affe 
tiona,  and  unprepared  for  spiritual  6 
joyments,  it  would  desire  still  to  hov 
about  the  place  of  its  former  abode.  Ai 
who  knows  whether  it  may  not  be  perm 
ted  sometimes  to  do  so, — to  punish  itat 
by  frequenting  the  scene  of  pleasur 
now  lost  forever,  and  by  seeing  otbe 
enjoy  there  the  warm  life  it  loved  ai 
has  lost  So,  as  the  living  go  to  ren« 
their  grief  at  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  t 
dead  may,  for  aught  that  we  know,  hau 
the  abodes  of  the  living,  to  torment  thei 
selves  with  vain  regrets  for  enjoymer 
past,  and  fruitless  remorse  for  sine  y 
to  be  atoned-for.  Here  in  this  rooi 
that  unhappy  drunkard,  after  revelii 
for  years  in  strong  drink,  lay  proatra 
under  its  power.  Herehe  drank,  attemj 
ing  to  quench  fire  with  fire;  and  the  mo 
he  drank,  the  more  he  burnt  and  aw 
dened  and  raved,  until  he  died.  Whe 
is  he  now?  Does  he  repose  in  the  ale 
of  death  ?  Or  as  many  believe,  does  i 
restless  ghost  yet  haunt  the  place  whe 
he  once  lived  in  the  light  o£  the  sun  ai 
moon?    Ishehappy?Orishemiserabl 

From  this  train  of  thought  I  was  an 
denly  startled  by  the  sharpest,  the  mc 
ear-piercing  cry  that  I  had  ever  heard, 
knew  it  instantly  to  be  a  cry,— quick  a) 
momentary,  as  a  stroke  of  lightnin 
but  what  couloj  have  uttered  it,  was  pc 
conjecture.     I  knew  of  no  earthly  cr< 
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tare's  voice,  that  oould  make  a  sound  so 
quick,  and  penetrating;  nor  could  I  dis- 
tinctly characterise  it  as  a  scream,  a 
shriek,  or  a  screech.  Nor  could  I  have 
told  where  it  originated.  It  seemed  to 
have  been  uttered  close  to  my  ear,  and  I 
would  have  been  sure  that  it  was,  had  any 
living  or  moving  form  appeared,  when  I 
looked  suddenly  around  me.  But  no  such 
thing  was  visible.  All  things  remained  as 
they  were  before,  motionless  and  silent  as 
death.  I  was  frightened  and  perplexed. 
It  seemed  that  the  ghost  was  present;  and 
knowing  my  thoughts,  had  shrieked  an 
answer  to  the  question  then  on  my  mind. 

With  tingling  nerves  and  palpitating 
heart,  I  sat  still  and  watched  for  some 
development  of  the  mystery.  For  a  long 
time,  as  I  thought, — but  perhaps  not  so 
very  long, — I  saw  nothing,  and  heard 
nothing,  more.  My  nervous  agitation  be- 
gan to  subside,  but  my  mental  perplexity 
rather  increased.  In  vain  did  I  try  to 
conceive  what  could  have  uttered  that 
sound. 

At  last  I  was  startled  again  by  the  rep- 
etition of  the  cry,  as  quick  and  shrill, 
but  not  quite  as  strong  as  before.  Now, 
it  did  not  seem  so  strange  and  unearthly 
as  in  the  first  instance.  Methought  that 
I  had  heard  something  similar  in  former 
times.    Now  too,  I  perceived  that  it  is- 


sued from  the  darkness  outside.  I  was 
not  kept'  long  in  suspense.  In  a  few  sec- 
onds, -the  sharp  cry  was  succeeded  bj 
sounds  less  shrill  and  less  equivocal,— 
namely  by  the  uh-huh-h-hoo  of  my  old 
acquaintance — Minerva's  bird  of  wisdom- 
the  owl.  Probably  my.  light  had  drawn 
him  near  to  the  window,  on  his  silent 
flight;  and  as  nothing  to  alarm  him  ap- 
peared, he  perched  himself  upon  a  bough 
of  the  willdw  tree  by  the  window  to  gate 
at  the  candle.  Not  knowing  what  to  make 
of  this  dassling  object,  and  perhaps  in- 
tending to  frighten  it,  if  this  light  should 
conceal  an  enemy,  he  uttered  that  terrify 
startling  sound. 

Well  was  it  for  me,  that  he  gave  me  i 
repetition  of  the  cry,  and  wound  it  up 
with  that  unmistakeable  token  of  his 
owlship,  the  tih-huh-h-hoe;  or  I  should 
to  this  day  have  been  unable  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  that  frightful  screech,  shot  in- 
to my  ear,  that  lonely  and  silent  mid- 
night, when  I  was  thinking  of  murder, 
of  death,  and  of  Alderson's  ghost,  in  the 
room  where  he  died.    I  oould   hardly 
have  supposed,  however,  that  stammering 
George's  ghost  oould  have  finished  such 
an  utterance  at  a  single  stroke.    Had  I 
known  as  little  of  owls  as  of  ghosts  I 
would  sooner  have  supposed  the  stammer- 
er to  .have  been  the  author  of  the  uh-hth* 
h-hoo. 


SACRIFICE. 


-the  nea*  cry 
now  the  gleam 
tore  the  sky 
Day-God's  beam ; 
I  doubting  of  her  theme, 
.iinot  clear  1 
'or  1  dream 

foreign  tongues  I  hear. 


i  them— I  have  read 
>m  my  eight ; 
by  Fancy  fed, 
a  of  delight  I 
I  born  bright, 
f  the  Part; 
bird  of  night, 
,  that  iti  11  cas  t 
■  meteors  o'er  the  Tad 


this  foreign  plaoe ; 

thering  in  the  apace 

nn'dwith  grace; 

io  Thought 

riorraoe, 

and  sceptre  wrought, 

inspiration  ought. 


true,  and  tame — 
'arm  hues 

gth,  and  grace  of  frame, — 
self  imbues, 
that  else  might  speech  refuse, 


ho  shall  paint 
Tand  array 


The  Heart  Sacrifice. 

Of  gold  and  purple? — brilliancy  that  nukes  faint 
The  pomp  of  biasing  altars,  which,  o'er  Day 
Cast  dimness,  and  but  mock  the  sun's  display  1 

What  jewels  flame!    What  plumes  float  rich  in  air- 
How  gleams  the  glittering  armour ;  and  how  gay  I 

The  golden  draperies  flaunt  from  burnished  spear, 

And  wave  in  blaion  proud,  when  poors  the  trumpet* s  blare  I 


Princes  and  Knights  and  Nobles: — stateliest  Dames 
That  sweep  like  Swans  of  Triumph  through  the  crowd ; 

With  necks  gold-cinctured;  bosoms  bearing  flames, 
Shrined  in  pale  jewels :  but  with  eyes  more  proud, 
Of  their  soul-lifting  lustre,  which  hath  bowM 

The  souls  of  mightiest  sovereigns : — younger  forma, 
Maids  yet  unconscious,  hut  with  charms  allowM  ; 

At  glance  of  which  the  heart  to  rapture  warms. 

And  Love,  grown  wild  to  win,  wakes  Passion  up  to  storms. 


A  great  cathedral  minster,  tall  and  grand 
With  starry-pointed  spires  that  seek  the  skies ; 

Great  gothie  wings,  outstretched  on  either  hand, 
With  antique  arches,  on  the  sight  arise. 
And  wake  strange  thoughts,  and  wildering  a 

Here  Knights  and  Princes  knelt  in  holiest  awe, 
While  sacred  Priests,  with  grateful  sacrifice, 

Perform'd  due  rites,  declared  the  inviolate  law, 

And  oall'd  on  God,  himself,  to  bless  the  things  he  saw  1 


Even  as  we  gaie,  the  oaken  doors  unfold 

For  solemn  service, — the  harmonious  struin, 
From  glorious  organ  pipes  is  ontward  roll'd, 

A  thousand  voices  rise  in  deep  refrain  ; 

And  far,  the  billowy  thunders  sweep  the  plain. 
Swell  upward  to  the  Heavens,  and,  echoing  round. 

Roll  back  in  choral  burdens,  that,  again. 
Catch  wings  from  rising  breeies,  whose  rebound 
Floods  the  far  groves  and  hills,  till  all  the  rocks  resound. 


There  is  a  solemn  service  to  be  done, 

Worthy  such  glorious  prelude.    Gorgeous  rites 
Such  as  might  challenge  tribute  from  the  sun. 

Need  fill  the  hungering  soul  with  great  delights ; 

Need  glorious  strain  of  sounds,  and  pomp  of  sights, 
And  all  that  may,  to  memory  consecrate, 

That  sacrifice,  where  Passion  yields  all  rights^ 


The  Heart  Sacrifice. 


To  Lots — and  wedded  to  sublimer  fate, 
Renounces  human  joys,  with  all  of  human  state. 


And  all  confess'il  the  action  that  inspired 

The  group,  the  scene  ;  with  feeling  all  confess' <1 : 

Some  hearts,  perchance  were  trembling  ;  others  fired 
To  ecatacy ;  and,  swelling  in  each  breast,         < 
The  emotions,  mix'd,  too  full  to  be  repress' d, 

Rose,  self-forgetful,  into  cheek  and  eye ; 

Sobs  with  the  song,  declared  the  heart's  unrest, 

In  many ;  but  the  exultant  strain  swell M  high, 

Shook  the  vast  roof,  and  streamed  in  incense,  to  the  sky. 


The  enthusiasm  of  an  elder  time — 

The  fiery  leal  that  harness'd  Thought  in  prayer ; 
The  agony  of  penance  felt  for  crime, 

To  God,  if  not  the  kindred  world,  laid  bare ; 

The  chastening  rule  of  abstinence  and  care ; — 
These,  in  this  temple,  found  their  world  apart ; 

Here  were  the  Passions  school' d  to  calm  and  fear ; 
Here  was  the  realm  of  refuge,  soothing  smart, 
To  lift  the  struggling  Soul,  and  ease  the  bruised  heart. 


Such  the  fond  promise,  though  the  billowy  strain 
Rose  in  a  choral  triumph  !    But  the  stream 

Of  mellowing  sunset,  through  the  pictured  pane, 
Stole  sweetly  soft,  and  soothing  as  the  dream 
Of  the  pore  heart  in  childhood  s— »  mild  gleam 

Like  that  of  a  Blest  Peace,  that,  hovering  o'er, 
Calm'd  every  tumult ; — ehow'd  the  Evening  Beam, 

Delicious,  shining  down  for  sea  and  shore, 

As  teaching  storm  and  strife,  Love's  own  subduing  lore. 


All  sights  and  sounds  declared  for  harmonies, 
Still  nestling  in  the  soul  and  free  to  grow, 

With  gentle  nurture,  into  sympathies, 
Blessing  the  fruitful  heart  with  overflow, 
Whose  grateful  incense  up  to  Heaven  must  go, 

Winning  new  blessings,  with  new  gifts  of  might ; 
Kindling  fresh  points  of  feeling  into  glow, 

And  crowning,  with  new  office  of  delight, 

The  power,  that  else  abased,  must  only  end  in  blight. 


Here,  by  Religion  to  due  service  won, 
Had  art  achieved  her  mission,  to  unfold 
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Each  great  ideal  beauty  of  the  sun ; 

To  make  affections  sweet,  and  virtue  bold ; 

Enliven  Thought,  and  rescue  from  the  cold, 
Those  delicate  sentiments,  that  quickly  die 

In  growth  of  hungry  instincts ;  which  take  hold, 
Like  fiends,  when  Passion  wins  the  mastery, 
And  wolve,  if  left  unieash'd  on  every  virtue  high ! 

xv. 

Here,  Art  had  caught  her  grandeur  from  the  hills, 
And  from  sky-vaulted  forests ;  shapes  of  grace, 

From  grove  and  fountain ;  beauty  from  the  rills 
That  music  make  in  shady-haunted  place — 
While  blossoms  of  sweet  nurture  crowd  the  space, 

And  innocent  green  of  leaves,  and  shrubs  of  scent, 
Delicious,  languish  in  the  wind's  embrace ; 

And  here,  for  spur  of  fancy,  had  she  blent, 

Her  wild  and  strange  designs,  compelling  wonderment ! 

xyi. 

Mingling  in  curious  harmonies,  the  grand 

Grew  twinnM  with  the  grotesque :  the  pillars,  wrought, 
Were  twining  serpents,  and  were  made  to  stand 

Erect,  and  bear  the  rafters — that  seemed  brought — 

A  natural  forest — and  rejecting  nought 
Of  spreading  umbrage;  stems  and  branches  bore 

Their  fruits ;  and  gay  vines  wanderM  off,  untaught. 
As  seeking  succour ;  giant  birds  hung  o'er, 
With  wings  outspread,  and  eyes,  great  with  miraculous  lore. 

XVII. 

Shrine,  rafters,  columns — all — with  strange  device, 

Bore  mystic  meanings.    Through  fantastic  pane, 
The  sun  stream'd  broken — scarcely  to  suffice 

For  light,  though  with  soft  beauty  on  each  fane 

Conferring  ritual  virtues  of  great  gain : 
Like  gleaming  eyes  of  faery  creep  his  rays, 

Like  crested  serpents,  jewell'd ;  and  remain, 
So  many  broken  rivulets,  that,  in  maze, 
Capricious  flow  and  fleet  beneath  the  astonish'd  gase  I 
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xvin. 

Such  was  the  scene,  so  grand  and  beautiful, 
All  robed  for  ceremonial :  Rites  begun, — 

Music,  alternate  with  deep  roll  and  lull, 
And  clouds  of  incense  reddening  with  the  sun, 
While,  reeking  up  beneath  the  rafters  dun, 

Making  the  air  grow  heavy  with  the  sweet ; 
The  sacred  torches  flamed: — the  altars  won, 


The  Heart  Sacrifice. 

The  white-robed  Priests  the  holy  cbaunts  repeat, 

While  breathless  hosts  drew  nigh  with  bared  or  sendall'd  feet- 


Apart,  a  crowd  of  modest  virgins  stood, 

Teil'd  and  white  garmented, — who,  happy  blasa'd 

"With  wisest  foresight,— free  from  vulgar  mood- 
Had  fled  the  mortal  strife  to  cells  of  rest; 
Seeking,  from  storm,  escape  in  sacred  nest ! 

There,  with  the  orphan  of  obscurest  home, 
Stood  one  whose  noble  race  wore  ducal  crest ; 

Yet  all  made  happy  in  that  sheltering  dome. 

Where  peace  hoods,  bleas'd  with  Prayer,  and  welcomes  all  who 


And  there  were  those  whom  Life  had  rei'd  with  wrong  ; 

Others,  with  Love's  denial : — some  who  wept 
O'er  failing  fortunes,  suffering  from  the  thong 

Of  Poverty ;— and  some  who  might  have  slept 

Long  seasons  with  Remorse,  and  lately  crept 
To  the  white  feet  of  Him  who  died  to  save : 

Here  all  might  find  fit  refuge,  and  be  kept 
By  Holy  Love  in  safety : — as  the  grave, 
Fast, — yet  permitting  still  the  unsatisfied  heart  to  crave. 


There  were,  who  might  have  mourn'd  when  first  they  came, 
Driven  hither  by  the  unweeting  arm  of  Power, 

Others  to  save  some  noble  House  from  shame, 
Or  yield  to  better  loved  ones  some  fur  dower  I 
And  sure  'twere  grievous  fortune,  that  the  flower, 

Born  for  the  sephyr's  kiss,  and  Heaven's  free  sky, 
Should  thus  be  torn  from  life  in  youth's  fresh  hour, 

When  all  of  Earth  is  Beauty  to  the  eye, 

And  with  devotion  wrapt,  while  Love  stands  whispering  nigh  1 


Yet  Time  had  wrought  dne  healing  for  the  heart, 
And  prayer  had  soothed  the  spirit  into  peace ; 

The  pang  that  follow" d  the  decree  to  part 

From  human  joys — still  promising  increase, — 
Had  taught  the  wildering  Fancy  soon  to  cease 

The  nurture  of  delusions,  vague  as  vain, 
That  only  vex ; — and,  safe  from  man's  caprice. 

The  eye  forgot  to  weep,  the  soul  complain, 

An^,  in  that  sacred  calm,  all  worldly  loss  was  gain. 


The  Heart  Sacrifice. 


'   The  storm  that  breaks  upon  the  ambitious  hills, 

The  snows  that  cbill  the  voluptuous  valley's  breast, 
The  summer  son,  that,  from  the  flower  distills 

The  tainted  breath,  all  nature  to  infest ; 

These  never  here  disturb  the  holy  rest 
Of  lives  that  knew  not  pride, — of  hearts  that  heat, 

With  no  unbounded  passion  to  be  btew'd ; 
Even  Power's  red  arm,  restrained  by  Reverence  meet, 
Dared  never  shake  the  peace  of  this  most  Holy  Seat  1 


Thus  sped  the  prolific  seasons,  yet  the  sun. 

Brought  never  change  upon  their  calm  domain ; 
Benignant  rule,  the  submissive  nature  won ; 

The  captive  sigh'd  not  to  go  forth  again  ; 

The  wounded  spirit  needed  not  complain— 
Where  bad  they  found,  in  earth's  unsheltered  space, 

So  sure  a  home, — so  wild  a  realm  and  reign? 
Sped  the  glad  seasons  in  pacific  chase. 
Nor  shook  their  blessings  down  upon  a  happier  place. 


Such  is  the  scene,  and  in  that  ancient  hall, 
To  Heaven's  high  worship  and  pure  rites  devote, 

The  fair  itidwellers  are  assembled  all, 
To  win  one  other  sister  to  their  lot ; — 
A  fair  young  girl,  with  cheek  as  yet  unsmote 

By  the  world's  scourges,  at  the  altar  knelt ; 

And  strange  and  nameless  were  the  emotions  wrote 

On  that  young  face!  Oh!  had  she  never  felt, 

One  spell  of  mortal  love,  to  make  her  purpose  melt  T 


Never  did  lovelier  being,  unto  earth 
Descend  from  Heaven;  never  did  lovelier  face, 

Or  form,  from  mortal  mother  spring  to  birth, 
Clod  in  immortal  charms ;  with  such  a  grace, 
In  glance  and  motion  I    In  the  sacred  place, — 

The  meek  and  beautiful,  wedded, — she  appeared 
A  thing  of  heavenly  birth,  and  holier  race 

Than  any  child  of  mortal  parents  reor'd — 

A  special  birth  of  light,  that  heavenly  graces  heir'd. 


Yet  she  bends  trembling :  from  her  pale  white  brow 
The  matron  shears  the  golden  locks  away : 

Locks  that  hod  long  before  won  many  a  vow, — 
In  love's  fond  thought  too  precious  for  the  prey 
Even  of  Religion  1     Doth  one  pong  find  sway, 

As  she  resigns  the  treasure  cherished  long  T 


The  Heart  Sacrifice. 

Ahl  see  the  tears  in  eyes  so  lately  gay  ;— 
Tears,  which  she  strives  to  check,  misdeeming  wrong, 
Which  force  their  way  at  last,  for  virgin  will  too  strong. 


One  stifled  sob, — one  faint  bat  passionate  sigh 

Breaks  from  her  straggling  soul;  declaring  still 
How  sad  the  parting — what  the  agony. 

Even  of  obedience  to  that  Better  Will, 

Adverse  to  youthful  impulses,  that  thrill 
With  the  sweet  memory  of  the  world  she  flies : — 

One  glance  around  her,  and  the  blue  eyes  fill : 
'Tis  the  last  look  allow'd  to  those  sweet  eyes. 
Of  that  bright  beautiful  world,  to  which,  henceforth,  she  dies. 


Oh  1  in  that  one  quick  tremuloua  look  I  see, 

The  Passion  that  will  never  be  denied : 
There  Lore  already  wins  idolatry ; 

And  vainly  would  Religion  frown  and  chide — 

'Tie  her  religion ;  and  grows  deified — 
Though  to  herself  unconscious  ; — in  all  hours. 

Is  felt,  and,  as  a  sovereign,  sways  in  pride ; 
Bears  the  fond  fancy  to  forbidden  bowers, 
Usurps  the  altar's  rites,  and  rules  with  mightiest  powers  I 


Even  while  she  bows  before  the  Holy  Shrine, 
Amid  the  sacred  service ; — while  the  rite 

Seeks  Heaven,  and  woos  the  pretence  most  divine, 
To  sanctify  with  Blessing  and  with  might, — 
Her  eye  and  mind,  forgetful  of  their  sight, 

Range  far,  to  one  sweet  solitude,  well  known, 
As  scene  of  that  delirious,  first  delight, 

When  in  Love's  dawn  of  Being,  grew  to  one. 

Two  hearts,  that  never  thence  went  consciously  alone. 


Suddenly  atopt  in  that  sweet  wandering, 
Made  terribly  to  know  the  troth,  that,  hence, 

The  loving  fancy  never  must  take  wing, 
The  loving  Heart  seek  no  more  recompense, 
In  that  most  precious  mutual  confidence, — 

Two  souls  made  one  by  love, — Love  making  bliss, 
Such  as  might  serve, — not  wronging  Innocence— 

To  make  Heaven's  own  especial  happiness, 

To  make  a  world,  for  Heaven,  even  of  such  world  as  tl 


Her  soul  grew  chill' d  as  suddenly :  then  came 
A  pang,  as  of  an  arrow  through  the  heart ; 
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One  sharp  convulsion,  followed  by  a  scream, 
And  soul  and  body  seem'd  about  to  part : 
Then,  from  her  knees,  uprising  with  a  start, 

She  flung  her  hands  in  air:  her  dazed  eyes 
Glanced  wildly  round,  as  if  they  sought  to  dart 

Through  the  great  portals,  seeking,  of  the  skies, 

Succour  from  doom,  that  on  her  soul  like  horror  lies ! 


j 

f 


XXXIII. 

But  the  throng  yields  not ;  the  great  doors  of  oak, 
Are  fast :  no  wing,  descending  from  above, 

Stoops  to  embrace,  and  bear  her  from  the  yoke 
Which  tears  her1  from  the  Bweeter  ties  of  Love  I 
No  hope !  no  hope  1    The  wing  may  never  rove, 

Again,  in  search  of  the  denied  delight: 
Prayer  now,  and  solitude,  must  well  reprove, 

The  joyous  Fancy,  erring,  though  so  bright ; — 

And  the  pale  lily  droops,  crush'd,  prostrate  in  its  blight. 


And  o'er  her  head  the  awful  veil  is  thrown 
That  shuts  her  in  forever  from  the  crowd ! — 

The  great  aisles  echo  with  a  single  moan ! — 
She  hears  it — she  whose  heart  hath  just  been  vowM 
Away  from  earth — to  Heaven's  sole  service  bowM  I — 

She  stifles  not  the  answering  moan,  which  cries 
For  the  Soul's  liberty,  in  accents  loud — 

A  wild  dread  shriek ! — but  swift  the  anthems  rise, 

The  organ  rolls  its  waves,  in  billows,  to  the  skies. 
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XXXV. 

The  mighty  diapason  sweeps  away, 

That  wild  heart  outburst  1    A  tumultuous  thrill 
Makes  the  great  drooping  banners  outward  sway ; 

And  the  vast  crowd,  as  by  a  sovereign  will, 

Heaves  with  excited  sympathies,  that  still 
All  doubt  of  the  becoming  sacrifice, 

Where  the  poor  heart,  with  pang  that  well  might  kill, 
Yields  up,  for  severance,  all  its  mortal  ties, 
Dying  to  each  dear  hope,  ere  yet  to  life  it  dies ! 


XXXVI. 

Yet,  midst  the  billowy  roll  of  that  great  rush, 
That  music  tempest, — breaking  on  the  ear, 

Like 'some  great  mountain  torrent,  from  the  hush 
Of  mighty  forest,  suddenly  waking  fear 
In  the  surprised  senses  as  they  hear — 

The  echo  of  that  agonizing  shriek, 
Reverberates  over  all ; — not  loud,  but  clear  j — 


The  Start  Sacrifice. 

And  woman  faints ;  the  powerful  man  feels  weak. 
And  every  heart  grows  chill,'  with  awe  that  can  not 


fhey  question  of  that  music,  in  their  hearts ; — 
The  pomp,  the  pride ; — the  virtue  in  that  rite, 

In  ministry  of  which  the  spirit  parte, 
As  with  the  precious  life  and  dear  delight  1 
The  sunshine  sadden  dims  upon  the  sight  ;— 

The  altar  smokes,  dispersed,  ascend  no  more : — 
Oh!  these  are  omens  that  declare  for  blight! 

Is  it  Religion  thus  that  stabs  the  core, — 

Love,  that  from  Lire  thus  robs,  the  Love  so  dear  before  T 


They  dare  not  think — they  mnst  not  feel — not  brave 
The  impious  questioning  of  the  Law  Divine  1 — 

Yet,  still  they  hear  that  cry  above  the  wave ; — 
It  broods,  an  awful  Presence,  o'er  the  shrine  I — 
So  the  strong  swimmer,  struggling  in  the  brine, 

Sinks  in  dee  paring  weakness — one  dread  cry, 
As  his  soul  yields,  the  conflict  to  resign. 

Rises  o'er  raging  sea,  and  stormy  sky, 

O'er  all  their  wrath  supreme,  in  its  sharp  agony  1 


But  the  seas  close  above  the  drowning  form, 

And  the  shriek's  echo  is  dispersed  in  air ; — 
The  sorrows  of  the  soul  survive  the  storm, 

And  though  the  cry  is  hush'd  of  that  despair, 

The  deadly  desolation  harbours  there, 
Still  watching  the  heart's  ruins,  day  and  night: 

And  memory  comes,  with  melancholy  care, 
Watering  her  withered  shrubs,  whose  hapless  blight, 
No  longer  mocks  the  sense,  no  more  offends  the  sight. 


Perchance,  in  wisdom  is  the  offering  made ; 

For  earth  is  full  of  sorrow :  he  who  dreams, 
With  Fancy,  is  by  Passion  still  betrayed  : 

Pangs  lurk  in  realms  of  rapture;  brightest  gleams 

Shoot  from  the  serpent's  eye  :  our  noblest  schemes, 
Mock'd  by  Denial,  turn  upon  the  heart, 

And  prey  like  vultures ; — things  that  Boyhood  deems 
His  Blessings,  nestle,  with  insidious  art, 
And  linger  but  to  sting,  nor  while  they  sting,  depart! 


These  are  the  hourly,  world-wide  histories:— 

How  wise,  if  by  rejection  from  the  first, 
We  baffle  such  close -swarming  enemies, 
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The  Heart  Sacrifice, 

And  ere  the j  wound  us,  see  them  at  the  wont ! — 
Conceive  each  snare — behold  each  bubble  burst ; 

Anticipate  the  venom  in  its  core.  *  » 

Ere  yet  its  tortures  make  our  lives  accursed ; — 

Deny  the  syren  singing  by  the  shore, 

And  from  close-waxed  ears,  shut  out  the  treacherous  lore ! 

ZLII. 

Secure  in  thoughts  of  holiness ; — in  calm 

That  never  feels  the  gales  of  Passion  blow ;— 
In  prayer, — that  from  Austerity  plucks  balm, 

Superior,  to  the  soul-relaxing  flow 

Of  Fancies,  too  capricious  in  their  glow ; — 
The  Refuge  grows  the  Home ! — and,  at  the  last, 

The  heart,  no  longer  vexed  by  mortal  throe, 
Learns,  upward  still,  each  yearning  look  to  oast, 
Fixes  its  hope  on  Heaven — the  future,  not  the  Past ! ' 

XLIII, 

The  love  which  is  eternal,  pure  as  sweet," 

Takes  enfpire  o'er  the  mortal — in  the  place 
Of  those  wild  joys,  that,  perilously  fleet, 

Were  only  joy's  convulsions ; — leaving  trace 

Of  sorrow  after  pleasure ;  soul  and  face, 
Equally  speaking  for  the  illusive  bliss : — 

Unlike  the  Rapture  which  hath  birth  in  grace, 
Compensative,  for  all  we  lose  in  this 
Sad,  weary  world  of  toil,  along  life's  precipice  ? 

XLIV. 

Yet,  may  the  virgin  heart  deplore  awhile 

The  loss  of  virgin  fancies.    Earth  is  fair ; 
And  there's  a  glory  in  love's  mortal  smile, 

When  first  beheld,  most  exquisitely  dear ; 

The  child-heart  longs  to  pluck  the  fruits  so  rare ; 
To  gather  up  its  flowers ;  bind  heart  and  brow 

With  blooms  as  yet  unsunn'd, — beyond  compare, — 
And  drink  of  nectarian  dews,  that  seem  to  flow 
From  founts,  that,  even  as  they  cool,  make  all  the  bosom  glow. 

XLY. 

Ah !  Love  is  but  the  mortal  dream  of  Heaven, 

The  earth's  frail  ideal  of  eternal  love : 
A  faint  and  shadowy  image,  haply  given 

The  better  to  beguile  the  soul  above : 

Ah  I  happy  she  whose  loftier  fancies  move, 
To  seek  the  Bubstance  ere  the  heart  grows  cold ; 

For  the  cool  temple,  fly  the  passionate  grove ; 
The  Bride  of  Christ — no  man  of  mortal  mould, — 
Made  sure  in  bliss  ;yond  all  that  mortal  song  hath  tolcT. 

Adrian  Biavtaxx. 
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LACK  ASTBONOMER. 

read  and  sent  him  to  a  small  school  near 
her  residence.  He  was  very  studious  and 
devoted  his  play-time  to  reading.  After 
his  minority,  he  continued  to  reside  with 
hie  mother,  and  occupied  the  same  farm 
all  hia  life,  cultivating  it  industriously  and 
living  comfortably.  The  winter  month*, 
and  all  other  time  not  occupied  in  farm- 
ing, he  devoted  to  study,  and  besides  books 
of  a  scientific  character,  he  read  such  on 
general  literature  aa  he  could  borrow,  and 
he  occasionally  diverted  his  mind  with 
mechanical  projects.  In  this  department 
his  wooden  clock — hie  only  time-piece 
when  completed — was  his  greatest  sohiey- 
ment,  and  was  made  long  before  1772.  It 
was  a  correct  time-keeper  and  justly  con- 
sidered a  g*aat  cariosity,  as  the  work  of 
an  untaught  black  man,  who  had,  it  was 
said,  never  seen  a  clock  and  worked  out 
his  invention  from  investigating  the  works 
of  a  watch. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Q.  Ellioott  lent  him  May- 
er's Tables,  Ferguson's  Astronomy  and 
Leadbetter'B  Lunar  Tables  and  some  as- 
tronomical instruments,  bat  was  prevent- 
ed at  the  time  from  giving  him  any  in- 
struction as  to  the  use  of  them.  Before 
tbey  met,  and  the  interval  was  brief,  Ban- 
naker  had  instructed  himself,  and  from 
this  time  the  study  of  astronomy  became 
the  great  and  absorbing  object  of  his  life. 
He  was  unmarried,  and  the  sole  occupant 
of  the  log  cabin  on  his  farm.  By  contrac- 
ting his  wants,  he  reduced  his  hours  of 
labor,  on  which  he  depended  for  support, 
and  increased  his  hours  of  study.  "  His 
favorite  time  for  study  was  night,  when 
he  could  look  out  on  the  planets,  whose 
story  he  was  reading,  and  whose  laws  he 
was  gradually  but  surely  watching." 
When  not  obliged  to  toil  on  hie  farm,  he 
slept  during  the  day  and  thus  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  who  knew  nothing  of  hia 
celestial  occupation,  he  loat  his  reputation 
for  industry  acquired  in  early  life. 

"  Soon  after  he  had  obtained  the  astro- 
nomical books  and  instruments,  and  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  science  they 
taught,  he  determined  to  compile  an  Al- 
manac. Of  the  labor  of  the  work  few  of 
those  can  form  an  idea  who  would  at  this 
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day  commence  such  a  task,  with  all  the 
assistance  afforded  by  accurate  tables  and 
well  digested  rules.  Bannaker  had  no 
such  aid,  and  it  is  narrated  as  a  well 
known  fact,  that  he  had  commenced  and 
advanced  far  in  the  preparation  of  logar- 
ithms necessary  for  his  purpose,  when  he 
was  furnished  with  a  set  of  tables  by  Mr. 
G.  Ellicott.  About  this  time,  he  commen- 
ced the  record  of  his  calculations,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  is  deposited  with  the 
Historical  Society  for  examination."  He 
noticed  some  errors  in  Ferguson  and  in 
Leadbetter,  "who  would  probably  have 
looked  incredulous  if  told  that  their  works 
had  been  reviewed  by  an  uneducated  ne- 
gro in  the  then  almost  unknown  valley  of 
the  Patapsco." 

The  first  Almanac  which  Bannaker  pre- 
pared for  publication,  was  for  the  year 
1792.  By  this  time  his  acquirements  had 
become  known,  and  among  those  who  took 
an  interest  in  him  was  James  McHenry, 
Esq.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Goddard  and 
Angell,  publishers  of  Almanacs  in  Balti- 
more, and  it  was  probably  the  means  of 
procuring  the  publication  of  Bannaker7 s 
first  Almanac*  It  contains  a  short  account 
of  the  author,  as  the  most  appropriate 
preface  that  could  be  furnished  to  his 
work,  and  states  that  it  had  met  the  appro- 
bation of  the  most  distinguished  astrono- 
mers in  America,  particularly  the  celebra- 
ted Mr.  Rittenhouse. 

The  publishers  asked  the  patronage  and 
support  of  the  public  for  the  work,  "  not 
only  for  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  to  draw 
modest  merit  from  obscurity  and  contro- 
vert illiberal  prejudice  against  the  race/' 
This  almost  solitary  exception  rather 
proves  the  rule. 

Bannaker  was  fifty-nine  years  old  when 
he  published  his  first  Almanac,  and  had 
high  respect  shown  to  him  by  scientific 
men,  as  one  whose  colour  did  not  exclude 
him  from  their  class.  In  1789,  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  run  the  lines  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  then  called  the 
Federal  territory,  invited  Bannaker  to  ac- 
company them,  and  they  retained  him  till 


the  service  was  performed.  He  need  to 
say  of  them  they  were  very  civil  gentle- 
men, who  overlooked  his  complexion  on 
account  of  his  attainments,  and  invited 
him  to  be  seated  at  their  table ;  an  honor 
which  he  thought  fit  to  decline,  and  re- 
quested that  a  side-table  might  be  provi- 
ded for  him.  "  He  continued  to  calculate 
and  publish  his  Almanacs  until  1802,  and 
the  folio  laid  before  the  society,  contains 
the  calculations  already  oopied,  and  the 
figures  used  by  him  in  his  work.  The 
hand  writing  is  very  good  and  remarkably 
distinct,  having  a  practiced  look,  although 
evidently  that  of  an  old  man/'* 

"Bannaker  was  an    acute  observer; 
many  instances  of  this  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  record  of  his  calculations,  which  he 
used  occasionally  as  a  common-place  lo»k. 
For  example,  '  December  23,  1790,  about 
three  o'clock,  A.  M.,  I  heard  the  sound 
and  felt  the  shock  like  heavy  thunder,  bat 
could  not  observe  any  cloud  above  the 
horizon.    I  therefore  conclude  it  must  he 
a  great  earthquake  in  some  part  of  the 
globe/     A  similar  conclusion  was  drawn 
by  Pliny  1800  years  before !"     In  April 
1800,  he  writes,  "  The  first  great  locust 
year  that  I  can  remember,  was  in  174'.). 
I  was  then  about  17  years  of  age,  wh*n 
thousands  of  them  came  and  were  creep- 
ing up  the  trees  and  bushes.     I  then  im- 
agined they  came  to  eat  and  destroy  the 
fruit  of  the  earth,  and  would  occasion  i 
famine  in  the  land ;  I  therefore  began  to 
kill  and  destroy  them,  but  soon  saw  tha* 
my  labor  was  in  vain.     Again,  in  17*:*. 
which  is  17  years  from  their  first  appear- 
ance, they  made  a  second  and  full  as  r.n- 
merous ;  I  then  had  more  sense  than  to 
destroy  them,  knowing  they  were  mrt  « 
pernicious.      Again,   in  the  year   H'v, 
which  was  17  years  from  their  second  ap- 
pearance to  me,  they  made  their  third, 
and  they  may  be  expected  again  in  1n«\ 
So  that,  if  I  may  venture  to  expre**  it 
their  periodical  return  is  17  years;  bet 
they,  like  the  comets,  make  but  a  short 
stay  with  us.    The  female  baa  a  frting  in 
her  tail  as  hard  and  as  sharp  as  a  them. 


note  appears  in  bU  MS.  folio.— "2nd  April,  1795,  sold  to  Butler,  Edwards  et  Kiddj,  ih 
right  of  one  Almtatc  for  1786,  for  die  sum  of  80  dollars." 


Stocife  Attnnomar.  R 

It  was  in  the  autumn,  on  ■  very  brighl 
day,  that  he  walked  oat  to  enjoy  the  air 
He  met  an  acquaintance  to  whom  he  com- 
plained of  feeling  unwell.  They  returned 
together  to  his  cottage,  where  on  lyin| 
down,  he  immediately  became  speeohlesi 
and  died  noon  afterwards. 

He  is  described  as  kind,  generous,  he* 
piUble,  humane,  dignified  and  pleating 
abounding  in  information  on  the  subject) 
of  the  day,  delighting  in  the  society  a 
visitors  at  bis  own  house.  His  dress  wai 
uniformly  drab  broad  cloth,  with  broad 
brimmed  hat  His  complexion  was  not  jel 
black  but  decidedly  negro. 

He  was  constantly  in  correspondent 
with  other  mathematician  a  in  this  coun- 
try, with  whom  there  was  an  interchangi 
of  questions  of  difficult  solution. 

Bannaker  sent  a  copy  of  his  first  Aim* 
nac  in  MS.  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  a  letter  in  which  hi 
feelingly  alludes  to  the  degradation  of  hit 
own  people.  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Jeffernn 
says,  "I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  (tend- 
ing your  Almanac  to  M.  de  Condoroat, 
Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  al 
Paris,  and  member  of  the  Philautaropu 
Society,  because  I  considered  it  a  docu- 
ment to  which  your  whole  color  had  ■ 
right  for  their  justification  against  th« 
doubts  that  have    been    entertained   oi 
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SULLY'S  FOREST  DAYS. 


HIS    RECOLLECTIONS   AND    HIS   DREAMS, 


I 


»i 


M Jaques  met  a  "  fool  i'  the  forest,"  but  I 
think  he  might  have  encountered  more  than  one 
lane  individual.*'  Sulltfi  Note  Book. 

I  hare  stretched  myself  beneath  the 
wide  spread  branches  of  a  great  proud 
oak,  and  a  low  sigh  comes  from  the  deep 
foliage.  The  leaves  rustle  and  murmur 
in  the  wind  which  steals  through  them; 
.and  I  cannot  read — I  will  therefore  medi- 
tate. 

A  humming-bird  interrupts  my  train  of 
idle  meditation  for  an  instant.  The  little 
fellow  darts  on  his  quick-vibrating  wings 
toward  the  "giant  bole"  of  my  oak,  and 
for  a  few  moments  investigates  the  tender 
buds  and  sprouts  springing  forth,  sup- 
posing them  probably  to  be  flowers.  He 
soon  finds  out  his  mistake,  however,  and 
darts,  away  like  an  animated  flower. 

The  roses  1  what  singular  memories 
"the  roses  on  my  rose  tree"  excite.  Sully 
was  acquainted  with  a  living  rose  once, 
and  wandering  one  day  in  the  garden 
walks,  he  pulled  a  little  bud  and  present- 
ed it  to  her  with  his  most  elegant  bow. 

But  that  was  in  the  old,  old  days.  She 
is  far  away  and  Sully  is  dreaming  quite 
idly  in  the  lazy  June  of  another  lati- 
tude. He  smiles  as  he  thinks  of  her,  how- 
ever, and  knows  she  is  his  excellent 
friend.  Perhaps  she  is  also  musing 
somewhere  idly,  on  this  indolent  after- 
noon— who  knows  the  sun  looks  on  many 
scenes. 

My  meditations  are  again  interrupted. 
This  time  it  is  by  Ponto,  the  most  res- 
pectable of  pointers. 

He  rises  from  his  lounging  place  upon 
the  portico,  and  comes  toward  me,  evi- 
dently bent  on  play.  I  lie  in  the  deep 
grass  with  my  shoulders  resting  against 
the  trunk  of  the  oak,  and  Ponto  lies  down 
within  a,  few  paces.  He  first  stretches 
out  his  forepawB,  and  leans  his  muzzle 
upon  them,  resembling,  thus  arranged, 
one  of  those  old  stone  images  carved  by 
the  Egyptians  or  the  Syrians.  He  does 
not  remain  quiescent  long,  however.    He 


raises  his  head,  inclines  it  knowingls 
upon  one  side,  and  watches  me  as  I  nib- 
ble a  blade  of  grass. 

"Here  Ponto  1" 

It  was  an  injudicious  speech,  for  I  am 
immediately  engaged  in  a  struggle.  Ponto 
lies  upon  his  back,  and  growling  with  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  fury,  seizes  my 
hand  in  his  mouth,  and  make  pretence  to 
bite  it  He  does  not  bite  more  seriously, 
however,  than  a  pet  parrot  who  iiibU* 
for  love,  at  his  lady's  finger:  or  than  lo- 
vers do  those  of  their  mistresses.  Find- 
ing that  I  am  not  deceived  by  this  trapc 
acting,  Ponto,  still  lying  on  his  tack, 
fights  the  tall  grass  above  his  head  with 
his  forepaws,  and  then  descrying  an  in- 
imical humble-bee,  leaps  up  and  give 
chase. 

Ponto,  however,  is  soon  tired  of  the 
bee  who  does  not  pay  much  attention  to 
him,  and  takes  possession  of  his  former 
post.  To  get  rid  of  him  I  rise,  and  bid- 
ding him  remain,  go  away  to  my  grove 
of  pines,  just  beyond  the  great  gat?, 
where  the  road  winds  into  the  little  valley. 

Ponto  disconsolately  fights  the  tall 
grass  again,  and  then  t  think,  goes  to 
sleep. 


n. 


"  I  aaked  him  why  he  liked  the  pines  so  mich, 
and  he  replied  that  they  waved  above  his  head 
in  early  childhood.  Sulty*  Note  Book. 

There  is  a  particular  spot  in  the  wowte 
where  I  like  to  go  and  read,  and  mu^ 
and  dream.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
a  deep  soft  carpet  of  brown  "pine  tap?." 
as  we  call  them  in  Virginia;  and  the 
pines  themselves,  which  tower  aloft  into 
the  deep  blue  sky,  are  like  emperor?. 
They  are  as  straight  as  arrows,  ami  in 
their  tufted  tops,  the  birds  sing,  or  the 
wind  murmurs  forever. 

There  is  no  place  like  the  pine  ft  re-t 
to  dream  in.  I  suppose  the  oaks  in  c»M 
English  parks  are  beautifully  picturesque 
in  their  sylvan  green,  and  the  waving  sha- 
dows thrown  by  the  rustling  leaves  upun 
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the  sward  are  no  doubt  rarely  attractive. 
Bat  there  is  something  memorial  in  the 
whisper  of  great  pines,  and  the  pine 
tegs,  lying  in  thick  smooth  beds,  afford 
in  excellent  oonch  for  the  dreamer.  The 
man  or  woman  who  can  come  into  one  of 
these  temples  of  memory,  and  still  be 
buy  with  the  schemes  and  business  of 
the  present  hour,  is  destitute  of  the  gift 
of  dreaming. 

Some  persons  think  this  an  undesirable 
trait,  and  the  opinion  springs  from  the  gen- 
uine and  unaffected  contempt  which  a 
certain  class  of  people  feel  for  poetry, 
imagination,  and  sentiment  These  per- 
sons have  taken  the  adjeotiTe  derived 
from  this  last  fine  old  word  and  degraded 
its  significance:  they  can  find  nothing 
so  foolish  and  irrational  as  "stntimmUU" 
meditation.  They  knock  you  down  with 
a  shrug  of  their  shoulders  and  a  pitying 
smile,  when  you  say  that  the  world  con- 
tains something  besides  stocks  and  divi- 
dends: mention  poesy,  or  heroism,  or 
memorial  musing:  you  are  "young  and 
sentimental :  you  wUl  get  over  that." 

If  Oroasu8  Jones  tells  me  this,  I  shall 
reply  to  him  "  it  would  be  much  better 
for  you,  if  you  had  more  of  both.    In- 
stead of  young  and  sentimental,  Croeeus, 
jou  are  old  and  horny  hearted.    There 
was  bloom  on  your  cheeks  once,  Croesus, 
and  your  eyes  flashed  with  boyish  enthu- 
siasm where  you  heard  of  a  noble  deed ! 
but  now  your  face  is  like  parchment,  and 
jou  wear  spectacles  to  investigate  the 
price  current.    If  you  are  told  of  a  fine 
action,  a  disinterested  piece  of  self-sacri- 
fice, you  sneer  and  seek  for  the  mean  mo- 
tive.   I  must  say  that  you  generally  find 
it-— or  think  you  do,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  with  you— and  then  you 
go  on  with  your  schemes  in  the  money 
market.     You  started  well,  friend  Croe- 
sus, but  you  are  a  failure.    It  is  true  you 
are  rich— but  looking  at  you  in  a  rational 
point  of  view,  you  are  a  failure,"    It  is 
my  intenthn  to  say  that  to  Croesus. 

I  do  not  think  that  Croesus  Jones  ever 
wasted  his  time  in  the  pine  woods.  And 
jet  I  think  it  might  benefit  him.  Here 
at  least  does  Sully  come  often,  and  never 
without  benefit.  For  he  drinks  deep  from 
the  cop  of  his  memory.    His  recollections 


and  his  dreams  Here  chiefly  come  to  him; 
and  when  the  evening  wind  surges 
through  the  lofty  summits  of  the  pines, 
he  thinks  that  they  take  audible  voices 
and  say,  "  Sully  you  are  not  yet  hard- 
ened— you  are  yet  a  boy  in  spite  of  the 
dangerous  influences  to  which  you  have 
been  subjected  in  the  life  of  cities:  you 
remember  the  sweet  faces,  and  the  old  fa- 
miliar scenes  of  other  years,  Sully;  and 
if  you  come  hither  often,  we  will  keep 
your  memory  green,  and  make  you  much 
happier  than  you  would  otherwise  be." 
Thai  is  what  the  pines  say. 


in. 


"  Men  often  think  of  dead  women  and  their 
kisees  with  lean  in  their  eyes,  but  they  should 
be  remembered  aa  summer  rosea  which  bloomed 
for  a  while,  then  went  away  to  heaven." 

BuBy^  Note  Book. 

• 

It  is  a  fine  rich  day  in  June,  which  is, 
I  think,  the  most  splendid  month  ha  the 
year.  The  birds  are  twittering  ht  the 
forest,  upon  which  the  sunshine  falls  in 
golden  beauty,  and  the  musical  tinkle  of 
of  the  cattle  bells,  serves  as  a  low  melo- 
dious burden  to  the  silence.  Such  a  s> 
lence  as  this  is  in  reality  more  vocal  than 
any  sound — for  then  the  memory  and  the 
heart  speak  clearest  and  loudest. 

To-day  I  have  remembered  a  great 
many  things,  and  dreamed  of  the  one  who 
is  dead.  Was  it  Sully,  or  some  one  else 
who  knew  and  loved  her?  He  or  this 
some  other  person  spent  many  months 
with  her  in  an  old  country  house  and 
courted  her.  Ah  well  a  day  1  It  was  ei- 
ther because  he  was  a  mere  boy,  or  he 
was  indiscreet — but  she  said  she  did  not 
love  him  enough  to  marry  him ;  and  now 
the  grass  is  waving  over  her,  in  a  glade 
of  the  woods  where  the  birds  sing  sweet- 
est Is  it  not  strange—passing  strange.  ? 
But  life  is  full  of  wonder;  and  the  most 
wondrous  of  all  things  is  that  after  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  bier,  and  breaking 
his  heart  with  the  sight  of  the  snow  pale 
face,  and  the  bosom  never  more  to  heave, 
on  which  a  red  rose  lay,  that  after  all 
this,  he  should  here  be  smiling  in  the 
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June  of  other  years — not  dead  and  sleep- 
ing by  her  side- 
After  all,  human  love  is  a  poor  thing— 
u  we  men  are  a  little  breed :"  Muridora 
is  almost  forgotten  by  the  poor  heart 
which  was  broken  at  her  death.  Bat 
they  will  meet  again — those  hearts — in 
the  purer  airs  of  Paradise.  So  prays 
Sully. 


speech  "the  ark  of  our  political  salva- 
tion." 

As  to  the  English  nobility— well,  the y 
are  no  doubt  respectable,  they  cannot  be 
Virginia  gentlemen,  but  try  to  approach 
as  nearly  as  possible.  It  is  not  right  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  them. 


V. 


IT. 


MIn  Virginia  there  are  no  second 
Those  persons  reside  in  other  portions  of  the 
earth— Virginia  baring  monopolized  all  the 
first  families."  SuUey't  Note  Book. 

Every  country  has  been  remarkable  for 
some  distinguishing  trait,  and  I  think  Vir- 
ginia has  taken  possession  of  self  com- 
placence. 

In  this  state  we  quietly  regard  our- 
selves as  much  better  than  the  rest  of  the  . 
world;  and  everything  about  Virginia 
equally  superior.  An  old  weatherboard 
country  house  is  the  triumph  of  archi- 
tecture. As  to  the  palaces  of  Blenheim, 
Windsor,  Chatsworth,  etc.,  they  may  be 
handsome,  but  are  parvenue  affairs — mere 
ostentation,  and  in  bad  taste:  we  order 
things  much  better  in  Virginia. 

As  to  Virginia  men,  ladies,  horses, 
dogs,  and  "blood"  generally— of  course 
there  are  all  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
world;  which  is  uninterruptedly  engaged 
in  envying  us.  It  will  be  ill-bred  to  talk 
upon  the  subject,  and  argue  about  it.  If 
the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  perceive  it, 
;tia  simply  a  singular  ignorance. 

We  have  produced  all  the  great  men 
in  politics;  it  being  Virginia's  part  of  the 
general  work  to  rule  the  nation.  It  is 
true  we  have  had  few  writers — but  then 
literature  is  not  important  We  leave  the 
trouble  of  writing  to  England  and  the 
North. 

The  Revolution  commenced  and  ended 
in  Virginia: — and  the  "last  man"  will 
probably  be  a  Virginian.  Having  oome 
out  of  the  ark  with  Noah,  the  first  fami- 
nes of  Virginia  are  of  good  ancestry — 
they  do  not  allude  to  the  fact  further 
than  to  sometimes  use  as  a  figure  of 


"I  was  wejtittg  for  the  can,  end  thought  I 
would  philosophize  a  little." 

SnUft  Note  Book, 

One  day  I  was  sitting  upon  Jefferson's 
Rock  at  Harper's  Ferry,  when  I  beard 
the  chipping  of  a  chisel:  and  looking 
round,  saw  a  boy  who  seemed  to  be  in- 
scribing his  sweetheart's  name  on  the  sur- 
face. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  bright  rosy  face  of  a  boy  or 
girl.  There  is  a  certain  honesty  in  the 
eyes  of  a  child  which  I  have  never  seen 
in  grown  people— just  as  there  is  a  mel- 
ody in  the  voice.  Bid  you  ever  listen  to  a 
concert  of  children  ?  I  would  rather  hear 
little  girls  sing  than  opera  countesses. 

I  did  not  question  the  boy,  or  look  over 
his  shoulder—but  I  reflected.  Some  wri- 
ter says  that  "if  youth  is  a  blunder,  man- 
hood is  a  struggle,  and  old  age  a  regret:'' 
the  meaning  of  the  writer,  obviously  be- 
ing, that  after  all,  youth  is  better  than 
either  of  the  succeeding  periods  of  life. 
Old  age  regrets  the  "blunder"  however— 
not  the  "  struggle:"  it  would  go  back  to 
the  folly  and  sunshine,  the  sentiment  and 
romance  of  the  early  period. 

I  wish  I  was  seventeen  again,  and  eouli 
remain  so.  I  was  happier  then  than  I 
shall  ever  be  again.  All  was  ctmleur  k 
rose,  and  I  thought  the  world  was  all  sun- 
shine, and  its  inhabitants  generous,  pure 
hearted  and  unselfish.  Since  that  time  I 
have  partially  changed  my  opinion,  for 
which  reason  I  would  be  a  boy  again, 
with  the  illusions,  hopes  and  dreams  of 
boyhood. 

How  the  pines  are  sighing  over  me! 
And  I  think  they  are  saying  "  no  more ! 
no  more  V  Some  day  they  may  whi$i*r 
the  same  words  to  a  grey-headed  Pru- 
dent, as  he  thinks  of  the  day  when  Le 
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cat  his  sweetheart's  name  on  Jefferson's 

Rock. 


YI. 


"Virginia  seems  to   be  fast   becoming  the 
eeotre  of  romance,  "says  a  Northern  paper." 


I  was  reading  the  other  morning  some 
old  numbers  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger;  and  found  unusual  interest  in 
many  of  the  articles,  which,  though  writ- 
ten in  a  rough  and  homely  style, .  very 
frequently,  yet  contain  much  matter. 
Among  the  papers  which  I  perused  was 
one  upon  the  ''Literature  of  Virginia" 
by  "B."  who  seems  to  have  been  a  cler- 
gyman from  an  allusion  to  himself  in  the 
concluding  paragraph.  The  charge  of 
roughness  could  certainly  not  be  brought 
against  this  paper  however — many  of  the 
sentences  possessing  a  rare  beauty. 

The  author  thinks— or  thought,  for 
since  the  lines  were  written,  twenty  years 
have  rolled  away  and  he  may  be  asleep— 
I  say  it  was  the  writer's  opinion  that 
there  was  as  fine  a  field  for  historical 
composition  in  Virginia  for  the  Virginian, 
as  there  had  been  in  Roman  annals  for 
Livy.  He  supports  this  declaration  with 
forcible  arguments  and  then  passes  to  a 
consideration  of  the  probable  appearance 
of  Virginia  historians  and  writers  in 
other  branches;  recommending  action 
by  the  Legislature. 

Here  is  the  mistake.    It  will  always 
be  impossible  to  create  a  body  of  authors 
by   legislative   enactments.    That  rests 
with  the  people,  and  until  public  atten- 
tion is   attracted    to  home  scenes  and 
annals,  I  fear  there  will  be  no  work  of 
any  merit  produced".    The  author  lives 
both  materially  and  morally  upon  popu- 
lar sympathy.    If  this  sympathy  is  "i' 
the  air" — the  general  atmosphere — then 
we  shall  have  a  gTeat  series  of  books. 
Not  until  that  time  however.    At  present 
we  are  too  fond  of  chopping  political 
logic,  and  literature  is  not  considered  re- 
spectable, for  it  is  not  influential  since  it 
brings  moderate  pecuniary  rewards,  while 
the  other  professions  bring  large  rewards* 
It  seems  to  me  however  that  the  time 


will  come,  when  everything  connected 
with  the  history  and  family  romance  (that 
is,  truth)  of  Virginia  will  be  listened  to 
with  an  ardor  such  as  the  world  exhibit- 
ed when  the  great  Magician  of  the  North 
commenced  his  explorations  into  Scottish 
history.  Virginia  is  comparably  more 
beautiful  than  the  land  beyond  the  Tweed, 
and  her  annals  are  fall  of  interest. 

AH  that  is  needed  is  public  curiosity 
and  sympathy.  Homer  chaunted  the 
Hiad  because  the  Greeks  wished  to  hear 
about  the  reign  of  Troy. 

TIL 

u  Walls  cannot  speak,  or  one  should  not  ared 
books.  The  pines  would  not  change  if  1  WM 
brought  hither  cold  and  pale." 

Sullf**  NeU  Use*. 

As  I  lie  under  the  pines  I  think  how 
many  scenes  of  passion  and  romance  the 
the  old  house  yonder,  and  the  localities 
hereabouts  have  witnessed.  In  fact  this 
portion  of  Virginia  is  full  of  traditions. 

There  is  an  old  tavern  on  the  road  not 
far  off,  and  whenever  I  pass  it  I  think  of 
crime.  The  "  place  seems  haunted." 
The  porch  which  ran  around  the  second 
floor  is  falling  forward — slowly  toppling 
to  the  ground.  The  windows  are  bro- 
ken— the  door  stands  wide  open— every- 
thing about  the  edifice  speaks  of  decay. 

I  said  to  myself  "  that  is  a  place  where 
in  old  times  men  met  to  drink  deep,  and 
hazard  whole  estates  on  the  turn  of  a 
card: — one  day  there  was  probably  a 
dispute,  and  a  murder,  for  the  place 
whispers  'crime!'" 

I  was  right.  There  was  a  murder 
there— the  particulars  of  which  I  shall 
however  forbear  relating  for  the  present. 
I  leave  the  horrible,  stricken  building, 
paralyzed  by  the  judgment  of  the  Al- 
mighty, to  its  remorse  and  despair — to  its 
cheerless  days,  and  stormy  nights. 

I  think,  as  I  lie  beneath  the  pines  here, 
however,  and  watch  their  waving  sum- 
mits clearly  cut  against  the  deep-blue 
sky,  that  the  cheerful  old  family  mansion 
yonder  has  lived  another  life.  In  Vir- 
ginia we  make  weddings,  christenings  and 
rejoicings  of  every  description,  a  neigh- 
borhood affair.  When  Phoebe  was  mar- 
ried we  had  an  immense  mass  of  wed- 
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ding  favors,  and  a  great  merrymaking. 
Bob's  was  the  only  sad  face — but  then 
he  had  oourted  her  for  seven  years. 
Phoebe's  grave  is  yonder  in  the  pines  be- 
hind the  wall. 

VIII. 

"  I  like  harvest  songs,  because  I  heard  them 
IB  my  is&ncy  and  boyhood.  I  with  I  was  a 
hoy  again."  £«%>«  Note  Book. 

The  sun  has  set  in  a  mass  of  the  most 
beautiful  purple  clouds,  and  the  song  of  the 
Harvesters  returning  home,  comes  like  a 
murmur  across  the  hills  of  evening. 

In  Virginia  we  think  the  slaves  are 
happy.  They  work  regularly  and  eat 
heartily  and  sleep  soundly. 

The  Harvesters  have  been  cutting  all 
day,  and  singing.  There  is  a  peculiar 
song  which  I  am  familiar  with:  the 
chorus  of  which  is  singularly  sweet  and 
mournful.    It  is  ringing  in  my  ears  now ; 


at  least  in  my  memory.  I  heard  it  once 
when  I  was  thinking  of  my  childhood  and 
my  misfortunes — for  even  Sully  has  not 
escaped  some — and  shall  always  connect 
it  with  the  scene  then.  It  came  echoing 
across  the  fields,  and  now  echoes  in  my 
heart 

I  must  go  home.  But  the  harvest  song 
of  other  years  is  sounding.  The  purple 
light  was  dying  then,  as  now,  over  the 
wide  fields  and  forests,  and  the  evening 
came  and  went  with  music.  Sully  like 
Dogberry  has  "had  losses  I" 

The  children  come  to  meet  meaal 
ponder:  and  Ponto  wishes  to  play.  How 
strange  life  is.  I  have  thought  of  many 
things  beneath  the  pines,  a  few  of  which  I 
have  jotted  down.  The  warm  hue  of 
of  the  quiet  afternoon  of  June  has  brought 
my  memories  forth,  but  I  am  growing 
tranquil  again. 

"  Good  Ponto !  poor  fellow !  You  are  a 
happy  dog !' 
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A  FLEMISH  STORY. 


My  father  was  a  trader  and  distiller  at 
Schiedam,  on  the  Maas.  Without  being 
wealthy,  we  enjoyed  the  means  of  pro- 
curing every  social  comfort.  We  gave 
and  received  visits  from  a  few  old  friends ; 
we  went  occasionally  to  the  theatre ;  and 
my  father  had  his  tulip-garden  and  sum- 
mer-house at  a  little  distance  from  Schie- 
dam, on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  which 
connects  the  town  with  the  river. 

But  my  father  and  mother,  whose  only 
child  I  was,  cherished  one  dream  of  am- 
bition, in  which,  fortunately,  my  own 
tastes  led  me  to  participate :  they  wanted 
me  to  become  a  painter.  "Let  me  but 
see  a  picture  by  Franz  Linden  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Rotterdam,"  said  my  father, 
"  and  I  shall  die  happy."  So,  at  fourteen 
yean  of  age,  I  was  removed  from  school, 
and  placed  in  the  classes  of  Messer  Kes- 
ler,  an  artist  living  at  Delft.  Here  I 
made  such  progress,  that  by  the  time  I 


had  reached  my  nineteenth  birthday,  I 
was  transferred  to  the  atelier  of  Hans  van 
Roos,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  fam- 
ily of  that  name.  Van  Roos  was  not 
more  than  thirty-eight  or  forty,  and  had 
already  acquired  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  sacred 
subjects.  There  was  an  altar-piece  of  hii 
in  one  of  our  finest  churches ;  his  works 
had  occupied  the  place  of  honor  for  the 
last  six  years  at  the  annual  exhibition; 
and  for  portraiture  he  numbered  among 
his  patrons  most  of  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  burgomasters  of  the  city.  In- 
deed, there  could  be  no  question  that  my 
master  was  rapidly  acquiring  a  fortune 
equal  to  his  popularity. 

Still,  he  was  not  a  cheerful  man.  It 
was  whispered  by  the  pupils  that  he  had 
met  with  a  disappointment  early  in  life— 
that  he  had  loved,  was  accepted,  and  on 
the  eve  of  marriage,  was  rejected  by  the 
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lady  for  a  more  wealthy  suitor.  The 
story,  however,  was  founded  merely  on 
conjecture,  if  not  originating  in  pure  fable; 
for  no  one  in  Rotterdam  knew  the  history 
of  his  youth.  He  eame  from  Friesland, 
in  the  north  of  Holland,  when  a  very 
young  man;  he  had  always  been  the 
same  gloomy,  pallid,  labor-loving  eittsen. 
HewasarigidGalvhiist;  he  was  sparing 
of  domestic  expenditure,  and  liberal  to 
the  poor ;  this  every  one  could  tell  you, 
and  no  one  knew  more. 

The  number  of  his  pupils  was  limited 
to  six.  He  kept  us  continually  at  work, 
and  scarcely  permitted  us  to  exchange  a 
word  with  each  other  during  the  day. 
Standing  there  among  us  so  silently,  with 
the  light  from  above  shining  down  upon 
his  pallid  face,  and,  contrasting  with  the 
sombre  folds  of  his  long  black  dressing- 
gown,  he  looked  almost  like  some  stern 
old  picture  himself.  To  tell  the  truth, 
we  were  all  afraid  of  him;  not  that  he 
was  harsh,  not  that  he  assumed  any  over- 
bearing authority;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  stately,  silent,  and  frigidly  polite; 
and  that  was  far  more  impressive.  None 
of  us  resided  in  his  house,  for  he  lived 
in  the  deepest  seclusion.  I  had  a  second 
floor  in  a  neighboring  street,  and  two  of 
my  fellow-students  occupied  rooms  in  the 
same  house.  We  used  to  meet  at  night 
in  each  other's  chambers,  and  make  ex- 
cursions to  the  exhibitions  and  theatres : 
and  sometimes,  on  a  summer's  evening, 
we  would  have  a  pleasure-boat,  and  row 
for  a  mile  or  two  down  the  river.  We 
were  merry  enough  then,  and  not  quite 
so  silent  I  promise  you,  as  in  the  gloomy 
stadio  of  Hans  van  Boos. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  was  ambitious  and 
anxious  to  glean  every  benefit  from  my 
master's  instructions.  I  improved  rap- 
idly, and  my  paintings  soon  excelled 
those  of  the  other  five.  My  taste  did  not 
incline  to  sacred  subjects,  like  that  of 
Van  Roos,  but  rather  to  the  familiar  rural 
style  of  Berghem  and  Paul  Potter.  It 
was  my  great  delight  to  wander  along  the 
rich  pasture-lands,  to  watch  the  amber 
sunset,  the  herds  going  home  to  the  dairy, 


the  lacy  wind-mills,  and  the  calm  clear 
waters  of  the  canals,  scarcely  ruffled  by 
the  passage  of  the  public  treckshuyt*  In 
depicting  scenes  of  this  nature — 

M  The  alow  canal,  the  yellowblossonwd  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  tank,  the  gliding  Mir— 

I  was  singularly  fortunate.  My  master 
never  praised  me  by  word  or  look;  but 
when  my  father  came  up  from  Schiedam 
to  visit  me,  he  drew  him  aside  and  told 
him,  in  a  voice  inaudible  to  the  rest,  that 
"Messer  Franz  would  be  a  credit  to  the 
profession ;"  which  so  delighted  the  good 
distiller,  that  he  straightway  took  me  out 
with  him  for  the  day,  and,  after  giving 
me  fifteen  gold  pieces,  as  a  testimony  of 
his  satisfaction,  took  me  to  dine  with  his 
friend  the  burgomaster,  Yon  Gael.  It 
was  an  eventful  visit  for  me.  On  that 
evening  I  first  learned  to  love. 

Few  people,  I  think,  would  at  that  time 
have  denied  the  personal  attractions  of 
Gertrude  von  Gael;  yet  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  so  much  her  features  as  her 
soft  voice  and  gentle  womanly  grace  that 
so  completely  fascinated  me.  Though  so 
young  she  performed  the  honors  of  her 
father's  princely  table  with  self-posses- 
sion and  good-breeding.  In  the  evening, 
she  sang  some  sweet  German  songs  to  her 
own  simple  accompaniment.  We  talked 
of  books  and  poetry.  I  found  her  well 
read  in  English.  French,  and  German  lit- 
erature. We  spoke  of  art ;  and  she  dis- 
covered both  judgment  and  enthusiasm. 

As  we  took  our  leave  at  night,  the  bur* 
gomaster  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  told  me  to  come  often.  I  fancied 
that  Gertrude's  blue  eyes  brightened  when 
he  said  it,  and  I  felt  the  color  rush  quick- 
ly to  my  brow  as  I  bowed  and  thanked 
him. 

"Frans,"  said  my  father,  when  we 
were  once  more  in  the  street,  "  how  old 
are  yon?" 

"Just  twenty-two,  sir,"  I  replied,  rath- 
er surprised  at  the  question. 

"  You  will  not  be  dependent  on  your 
brush,  my  boy,"  oontinued  my  father,  as 
he  leaned  on  my  arm  and  looked  back  at 
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the  lofty  mansion  we  had  just  left.  "I 
have  been  neither  wasteful  nor  unsuc- 
cessful, and  it  will  be  my  pride  to  leave 
you  a  respectable  income  at  my  death." 

I  inclined  my  head  in  silence,  and  wan- 
dered what  would  come  next. 

"Burgomeister  yon  Gael  is  one  of  my 
oldest  friends,"  said  my  father. 

"  I  have  often  heard  you  speak  of  him, 
sir/'  I  replied. 

"And  he  is  rich." 

"  So  I  should  suppose." 

"Gertrude  will  have  a  fine  fortune," 
said  my  father  as  if  thinking  aloud. 

I  bowed  again,  but  this  time  rather 
nervously. 

"Marry  her,  Franz." 

I  dropped  his  arm  and  started  back. 

"Sir!"  I  faltered:  "I— I— marry  the 
Fraulein  von  Gael!" 

"And pray,  sir,  why  not!"  said  my  fa- 
ther curtly,  stopping  short  in  his  walk 
and  leaning  both  hands  upon  the  top  of 
his  walking-stick. 

I  made  no  reply. 

"Why  not,  sir?"  repeated  my  father 
very  energetically.  "What  could  you 
wish  for  better?  The  young  lady  is  hand- 
some, good-tempered,  educated,  rich. 
Now,  Franz,  if  I  thought  you  had  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  form  any  other  attach- 
ment without" 

"0,  sir,  you  do  me  injustice!"  I  cried. 
"  Indeed,  I  know  no  one— have  seen  no 
other  lady.  But—do  you  think  that — 
that  she  would  have  me,  sir  I" 

"  Try  her,  Franz,"  said  my  father  good- 
humoredly,  as  he  resumed  my  arm.  "If 
I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  the  burgo- 
meister would  be  as  pleased  as  myself; 
and  as  for  the  fraulein— -women  are  easily 
won." 

We  had  by  this  time  reached  the  door 
of  the  inn  where  my  father  was  to  sleep 
for  the  night.  As  he  left  me,  his  last 
words  were.  "Try  her,  Franz — try 
her." 

From  this  time  I  became  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  house  of  the  Burgomaster 
von  Gael.  It  was  a  large  old-fashioned 
mansion,  built  of  red  brick,  and  situated 
upon  the  famous  lines  of  houses  known 
as  the  Boompjes.  In  front  lay  the  broad 
shning  river,  crowded  with  merchant- 


vessels,  from  whose  masts  fluttered  the 
flags  of  all  the  trading  nations  of  the 
world.  Tall  trees,  thick  with  foliage, 
lined  the  quays,  and  cast  a  pleasant 
shade,  through  which  the  sunlight  Ulc- 
ered brightly  upon  the  spacious  draw- 
ing-rooms of  Gertrude's  home. 

Here,  night  after  night,  when  the  stu- 
dies of  the  day  were  past,  I  used  U>  ait 
with  her  beside  the  open  window,  and 
watch  the  busy  passing  crowd  beneath, 
the  rippling  river,  and  the  rising  niuon 
that  tipped  the  masts  and  city  spires  with 
silver.  Here,  listening  to  the  accents  of 
of  a  distant  ballad-singer,  or  to  the  far 
murmur  of  voices  from  the  shipping,  we 
read  together  from  the  pages  of  our  favor- 
ite poets,  and  counted  the  first  pale  star? 
that  trembled  into  light 

It  was  a  happy  time.  But  there  came 
at  last  a  time  still  happier,  when,  one 
still  evening  as  we  sat  alone,  conversing 
in  unfrequent  whispers,  and  listening  to 
the  beating  of  each  other's  heart,  I  told 
Gertrude  that  I  loved  her ;  and  she,  in 
answer,  laid  her  fair  head  silently  upon 
my  shoulder  with  a  sweet  confidence,  a* 
she  were  content  so  to  rest  forever.  Ju*t 
jas  my  father  had  predicted,  the  Burgo- 
master showed  every  mark  of  satisfaction, 
and  readily  sanctioned  our  betrothal,  spe- 
cifying but  one  condition,  and  this  was 
that  our  marriage  Bhould  not  take  place 
till  I  had  attained  my  twenty-fifth  year. 
It  was  a  long  time  to  wait;  but  I  should 
by  that  time,  perhaps,  have  made  a  naro«? 
in  my  profession.  I  intended  soon  to 
send  si  picture  to  the  annual  exhibition— 
and  who  could  tell  what  I  might  not  do 
in  three  years  to  show  Gertrude  how  dear- 
ly I  loved  her ! 

And  so  our  happy  youth  rolled  on,  and 
the  quaint  old  dial  in  Messer  von  Gael  ? 
tulip-garden  told  the  passages  of  ou: 
golden  hours.  In  the  mean  time  I  worked 
sedulously  at  my  picture ;  I  labored  upon 
it  all  the  winter ;  and  when  spring-time 
came,  I  sent  it  in,  with  no  small  ami*  K 
as  to  its  probable  position  upon  the  walk 
of  the  gallery.  It  was  a  view  in  one  •  f 
the  streets  of  Rotterdam.  There  were 
the  high  old  houses,  with  their  gaUes 
and  carven  doorways,  and  the  red  sun-tei 
glittering  on  the  bright,  winking  p&ne* 
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of  the  upper  window*— the  canal,  flowing 
down  the  centre  of  the  street,  crossed  by 
its  white  drawbridge,  with  a  barge  just 
passing  underneath — the  green  trees 
spreading  a  long  evening  shadow  across 
the  yellow  paving  of  the  roadway,  and 
the  spire  of  the  Church  of  Si,  Lawrence 
rising  high  beyond,  against  the  clear 
warm  sky.  When  it  was  quite  finished, 
sad  about  to  be  sent  away,  even  Hans 
fan  Boos  nodded  a  cold  encouragement, 
sad  said  that  it  deserved  a  good  position, 
ffo  had  himself  prepared  a  painting  this 
year,  on  a  more  ambitious  scale,  and  a 
larger  canvas  than  usual.  It  was  a  sacred 
Mbject,  and  represented  the  Conversion 
of  Si  PauL  Hie  pupils  admired  it  warm- 
ly, and  none  more  than  myself.  We  all 
pronounced  it  to  be  his  master-piece,  and 
the  artist  was  evidently  of  our  opinion. 

The  day  of  exhibition  came  at  last.  I 
had  scarcely  slept  the  previous  night; 
and  the  early  morning  found  me,  with  a 
number  of  other  students,  waiting  impa- 
tiently before  the  yet  unopened  door. 
When  I  arrived,  it  wanted  an  hour  to  the 
time ;  but  half  the  day  seemed  to  elapse 
before  we  heard  the  heavy  bolte  give  way  . 
inside,  and  then  forced  our  way  strug- 
gling through  the  narrow  barriers.  I 
had  flown  np  the  staircase,  and  found 
myself  in  the  first  room,  amid  the  bright 
walls  of  paintings  and  gilt  frames.  I  had 
forgotten  to  purchase  a  catalogue  at  the 
entrance,  and  I  had  not  patience  to  go 
back  for  it ;  so  I  strode  round  and  round 
the  apartment,  looking  eagerly  for  my 
picture ;  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  so  I 
passed  on  to  the  next ;  here  my  search 
was  equally  unsuccessful. 

"It  must  be  in  the  third  room,"  I  said 
to  myself,  "where  all  the  best  works  are 
placed !  Well,  if  it  be  hung  ever  so  high, 
or  in  ever  so  dark  a  corner,  it  is  at  all 
events,  an  honor  to  have  one's  picture  in 
the  third  room !" 

But,  though  I  spoke  so  bravely,  it  was 
with  a  sinking  heart  I  ventured  in.  I 
oould  not  really  hope  for  a  good  place 
among  the  magnates  of  the  art ;  while  in 
either  of  die  other  rooms,  there  had  been 
a  possibility  that  my  picture  might  re- 
eeire  a  tolerable  situation. 

The  house  had  formerly  been  the  man- 


sion of  a  merchant,  of  enormous  wealth, 
who  had  left  it,  with  his  valuable  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  encouragement  to  Flemish  art. 
The  third  room  had  been  his  reception 
chamber,  and  the  space  over  the  magnifi- 
cently carved  chimney  was  assigned,  as 
the  place  of  honor,  to  the  best  painting. 
The  painter  of  this  picture  always  re- 
ceived a  costly  prise,  for  which  he  was 
likewise  indebted  to  the  munificence  of 
the  founder.  To  this  spot  my  eyes  were 
naturally  turned  as  I  entered  the  door. 
Was  I  dreaming  ?  I  stood  still — I  turned 
hot  and  cold  by  turns— I  ran  forward.  It 
was  no  delusion  1  There  was  my  picture, 
my  own  picture,  in  its  little  modest  frame, 
installed  in  the  chief  place  of  all  the 
gallery !  And  there,  too,  was  the  official 
card,  stuck  in  the  corner,  with  the  words, 
"Pbizb  Paintino,"  printed  in  shining 
gold  letters  in  the  middle !  I  ran  down 
the  staircase  and  bought  a  catalogue, 
that  my  eyes  might  be  gladdened  by  the 
confirmation  of  this  joy ;  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was  printed  at  the  commence- 
ment: Annual  Prize  Painting —  View  in 
Rotterdam,  No.  120— Franz  Linden." 
I  could  have  wept  for  delight  I  was 
never  tired  of  looking  at  my  picture:  I 
walked  from  one  side  to  the  other — I  re- 
retreated — I  advanced  closer  to  it — I 
looked  at  it  in  every  possible  light,  and 
forgot  all  but  my  happiness. 

"A  very  charming  little  painting,  sir," 
said  a  voice  at  my  elbow. 

It  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  gold 
spectacles  and  an  umbrella.  I  colored  up, 
and  said  falteringly :  "Do  you  think  so  V 

"I  do  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  I 
am  an  amateur — I  am  very  fond  of  pic- 
tures. I  presume  that  you  are,  also  an 
admirer  of  art  V 

I  bowed. 

"Very  nice  little  painting  indeed: 
ve — ry  nice,"  he  continued,  as  he  wiped 
his  glasses  and  adjusted  them  with  the 
air  of  a  connoisseur.  "Water  very  liquid, 
colors  very  pure,  sky  transparent,  per- 
spective admirable.    I'll  buy  if 

"Will  you?"  I  exolaimed,  joyfully. 
0,  thajftyou,  sir!" 

"0,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  turning 
suddenly  upon  me,  and  smiling  kindly 
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"so  you  are  the  artist,  are  you  ?  Happy 
to  make  your  acquaintance,  Messer  Lin- 
den. Tou  are  a  very  young  man  to  paint 
such  a  picture  as  that  I  congratulate 
you,  sir :  and — I'll  hay  it." 

T3o  we  exchanged  cards,  shook  hands, 
and  became  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 
I  was  burning  with  impatience  to  see 
Gertrude,  and  tell  her  all  my  good  for- 
tune ;  but  my  new  patron  took  my  arm, 
and  said  that  he  must  make  the  tour  of 
the  rooms  in  my  company;  and  I  was 
even  forced  to  comply. 

We  stopped  before  a  large  painting, 
that  occupied  the  next  best  situation  to 
mine:  it  was  my  master's  work,  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  While  we  were 
admiring  it,  and  I  was  telling  him  of  my 
studies  in  the  atelier  of  the  painter,  a 
man  started  from  before  us,  and  glided 
away,  but  not  before  I  had  recognized  the 
pale  countenance  of  Van  Boos.  There 
was  something  in  the  expression  of  his 
face  that  shocked  me— something  that 
stopped  my  breath,  and  made  me  shudder. 
What  was  it  ?  I  scarcely  knew ;  but  the 
glare  of  his  dark  eyes,  and  the  quivering 
passion  of  his  lip,  haunted  me  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  came  back  again  in  my 
dreams.  I  said  nothing  of  it  to  Gertrude 
that  afternoon,  but  it  had  sobered  my 
rapturous  exultation  most  effectually.  I 
positively  dreaded,  the  next  day,  to  return 
to  the  studio ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  my 
master  received  me  as  he  had  never  re- 
ceived me  before.  He  advanced,  and  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  me. 

"Welcome,  Franz  Linden,"  he  said, 
"I  am  proud  to  call  you  my  pupil." 

The  hand  was  cold — the  voice  was 
harsh — the  smile  was  passionless.  My 
friends  crowded  around  and  congratula- 
ted me ;  and,  in  the  warm  tones  of  their 
young,  cheerful  voices,  and  the  close  pres- 
sure of  their  friendly  hands,  I  forgot  all 
that  had  pained  me  in  the  conduct  of  Van 
Boos. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  Gertrude's 
father  desired  to  have  her  portrait  paint- 
ed— to  console  him  of  her  absence,  he 
said,  when  I  should  be  so  wicked  as  to 
take  her  away  from  him.  I  recommend- 
ed my  old  master,  whose  tutelage  I  re- 
cently left;  and  Van  Boos  was  summoned 


to  fulfil  a  task  that  I  would  gladly  have 
performed ;  but  portraiture  was  not  my 
line.  I  could  paint  a  sleek  spotted  milch 
cow,  or  a  drove  of  sheep,  far  better  than 
the  fair  skin  and  golden  curls  of  mj  darl- 
ing Gertrude. 

She  could  not  endure  the  artist  from  the 
first.  In  vain  I  reasoned  with  her  and 
strove  to  persuade  her — all  was  of  no  use; 
and  she  used  to  say,  at  the  end  of  every 
such  conversation,  that  she  wished  the 
portrait  were  finished,  and  that  she  could 
no  more  help  disliking  him  than— than 
she  could  help  loving  me.  So  our  argu- 
ments always  ended  with  a  kiss. 

But  this  portrait  took  a  long  time.  Tan 
Boos  was  in  general  a  rapid  painter ;  yet 
Gertrude's  likeness  progressed  at  a  very 
slow  pace,  and,*  like  Penelope's  web, 
seemed  never  to  be  completed.  One 
morning  I  happened  to  be  in  the  room— a 
rare  event  at  that  time,  for  I  was  hard 
at  work  upon  my  new  landscape;  and 
I  was  struck  by  the  change  that  had 
come  over  my  late  master.  He  seemed  to 
be  no  longer  the  same  man.  There  was 
a  light  in  his  eye,  and  a  vibration  in  his 
voice,  that  I  had  never  observed  before ; 
and  when  he  rose  to  take  leave,  there 
was  a  studied  courtesy  in  his  bow  and 
manner  that  tookf  me  quite  by  surprise. 

Still,  I  never  suspected  the  truth,  and 
the  portrait  was  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
finished. 

It  all  came  out  at  last;  and  one  morn- 
ing Hans  van  Boos  made  a  formal  offer 
of  his  hand  and  heart ;  of  course  he  was 
immediately  refused. 

"But  as  kindly  as  was  possible,  dear 
Franz/'  she  said,  when  she  told  me  in  the 
evening ;  "because  he  is  your  friend,  and 
because  he  seemed  to  feel  it  so  deeply. 
And — you  don't  know  how  dreadfully 
white  he  turned,  and  how  he  tried  to  re- 
strain his  tears.  I  pitied  him,  Franz ;  and, 
indeed  I  was  very  sorry."  And  the  gentle 
creature  could  scarcely  keep  from  weep 
ing  herself  as  she  told  me. 

I  did  not  see  Van  Boos  for  some  months 
after  this  disclosure ;  at  last  I  met  him  ac- 
cidentally one  morning  in  front  of  the 
stadfr-house,  and,  to  my  surprise,  for  the 
second  time  in  his  life,  he  held  out  hi? 
hand. 
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"  A  good  day  to  you  Messer  Linden/' 
aaid  he.  "I  hear  that  you  are  on  the 
high  road  to  feme  and  fortune." 

"I  have  been  very  prosperous  Meeser 
ran  Roos,"  I  replied,  taking  the  proffered 
hand — "more  prosperous,  perhaps,  than 
my  merits  deserve.  I  never  forget  that  I 
owe  my  present  proficiency  to  the  hours 
spent  in  your  atelier." 

A  peculiar  expression  flitted  over  his 
face. 

"If  I  thought  that,"  said  he  hastily, 
"I— I  should  esteem  myself  particularly 
happy." 

There  was  so  odd  a  difference  in  the 
•way  in  which  he  uttered  the  beginning 
and  end  of  this  sentence — so  much  hurry 
and  passion  in  the  first  half,  such  deliber- 
ate politeness  in  the  last,  that  I  started  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  face :  he  was  as 
smiling  and  impenetrable  as  a  marble 
statue. 

"I  too  have  been  fortunate,"  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "Have  you 
seen  the  new  church  lately  built  near  the 
east  end  of  the  Haring-vliet?" 

I  replied  that  I  had  observed  it  in  pass- 
ing, but  had  not  been  inside. 

"  I  have  been  entrusted,"  he  said, "  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  interior  deoo- 
ratkms.  My  'Conversion  of  St.  Paul'  is 
purchased  for  the  altar-piece,  and  I  am 
now  engaged  in  painting  a  series  of  fres- 
coes upon  the  ceiling.  Will  you  come  in 
one  day  and  give  me  your  opinion  upon 
them!" 

I  professed  myself  much  flattered  and 
appointed  to  visit  him  in  the  church 
on  the  following  morning.  He  was  wait- 
ing for  me  at  the  door  when  I  arrived, 
with  the  heavy  keys  in  bis  hand.  We 
passed  in,  and  he  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock, 

"I  always  secure  myself  against  intru- 
ders," he  said,  smiling.  "People  will 
come  into  the  church  if  I  leave  the  doors 
unfastened ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to  carry 
on  my  art,  like  a  sign-painter,  in  the 
presence  of  every  blockhead  who  chooses 
to  stand  and  stare  at  me*" 

It  was  surprising  in  what  a  disagreea- 
ble manner  this  man  showed  his  teeth 
when  he  smiled. 

The  church  was  decidedly  a  handsome 


building,  built  in  that  Italian  style  which 
imitates  the  antique,  and  prefers  grace 
and  magnificence  to  the  dignified  sancti- 
ty of  the  Gothic  order.  A  row  of  elegant 
Corinthian  columns  supported  the  roof  at 
each  side  of  the  nave ;  gilding  and  deco- 
rative cornices  were  lavished  in  every  di- 
rection ;  the  gorgeous  altar-piece  already 
occupied  its  appointed  station;  and  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  railed  space  where  the 
communion-table  was  to  be  placed,  a 
scaffolding  was  erected,  that  seemed,  from 
where  I  stood,  almost  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  roof,  and  above  which  I  observed 
the  yet.  unfinished  sketch  of  a  masterly 
fresco.  •Three  or  four  more,  already  com- 
pleted, were  stationed  at  regular  intervals, 
and  some  others  were  merely  outlined  in 
charcoal  upon  their  intended  site. 

"Will  you  not  come  up  with  me?" 
asked  the  painter  when  I  had  expressed 
my  admiration  sufficiently ;  "  or  are  you 
afraid  of  turning  giddy  V 

I  felt  somewhat  disinclined  to  impose 
this  trial  on  my  nerves,  but  still  more  dis- 
inclined to  confess  it;  so  I  followed  him 
up  from  flight  to  flight  of  the  frail  structure 
without  once  daring  to  look  down. 

At  last  we  reached  the  summit.  As  I 
had  supposed,  there  was  not  even  room 
enough  for  the  artist  to  assume  a  sitting 
posture,  and  he  had  to  paint  while  lying 
on  his  back.  I  had  no  fancy  to  extend 
myself  on  this  lofty  couch;  so  I  only 
lifted  my  head  above  the  level  of  his 
flooring,  looked  at  the  fresco,  and  de- 
scended immediately  to  the  flight  below, 
where  I  waited  till  he  rejoined  me. 

"  How  dangerous  it  must  be,"  said  I 
shuddering,  "to  let  yourself  down  from 
that  abominable  perch !" 

"  I  used  to  think  so  at  first,"  he  replied ; 
"but  I  am  now  quite  accustomed  to  it. 
Fancy,"  said  he,  approaching  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  scaffolding — "fancy  falling 
from  this  into  the  church  below  I" 

"  Horrible !"  cried  I. 

"I  wonder  how  high  it  is  from  the 
level  of  the  pavement,"  continued  Van 
Boos  musingly;  "  ninety  feet,  I  dare  say — 
perhaps  a  hundred." 

I  drew  back,  giddy  at  the  thought. 

"  No  man  could  survive  such  a  fall," 
said  the  painter,  still  looking  over.   "  Any 
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skull  would  be  dashed  to  atoms  on  the 
marble  down  there." 

"Pray,  come  away,"  said  I  hastily; 
"  my  head  swims  at  the  very  idea." 

"Does  it!"  said  he,  turning  suddenly 
upon  me  with  the  voice  and  eye  of  a 
fiend—"  does  it  ?  Fool !"  he  cried  as  he 
seized  me  round  the  body  in  his  iron 
clasp — "fool,  to  trust  yourself  here  with 
me— whom  you  have  wronged,  whose  life 
you  have  blasted ! — me  whom  you  have 
crossed  in  fame  and  in  love!  Down, 
wretch,  down !  I've  vowed  to  have  your 
blood,  and  my  time  has  come !" 

It  sickens  me  even  now  to  recall  that 
desperate  struggle.  At  the  firsf  word  he 
uttered,  I  had  sprung  back  and  seized  a 
beam  above  my  head :  he  strove  to  tear 
me  from  it — he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  the 
the  veins  rose  like  knots  upon  his  fore- 
head ;  and  still,  though  I  felt  my  wrists 
strained  and  my  fingers  cruelly  lacerated, 
still  I  held  on  with  the  terrible  energy  of 
one  who  struggles  for  dear  life.  It  lasted 
a  long  time — at  least  it  seemed  long  to 
me — and  the  scaffolding  rocked  beneath 
our  feet.  At  length  I  saw  his  strength 
failing ;  suddenly  I  loosed  my  hold,  and 
threw  my  whole  weight  upon  him.  He 
staggered — he  shrieked — he  fell ! 

I  dropped  upon  my  face  in  mute  hor- 
ror— an  age  of  silence  seemed  to  elapse, 
and  the  cold  dews  stood  upon  my  brow. 
Presently  I  heard  a  dull  sound  far  below. 
I  crawled  to  the  brink  of  the  scaffolding, 
and  looked  over— a  shapeless  mass  was 
lying  on  the  marble  pavement,  and  all 
around  was  red  with  blood. 


I  think  an  hour  must  have  elapsed  be- 
fore I  could  summon  courage  to  descend. 
When  at  length  I  reached  the  leiel 
ground,  I  turned  my  face  from  what  was 
so  near  my  feet,  and  tottered  to  the  door. 
With  trembling  hands  and  misty  eyes,  I 
unlocked  it,  and  rushed  into  the  street; 
once  outside,  I  fell  to  the  ground  I  re- 
member no  more,  for  I  had  fainted. 

It  was  many  months  before  I  recovered 
from  the  brain  fever  brought  on  by  that 
terrible  day;  indeed,  I  think  I  never 
should  have  lived  through  it,  but  for  the 
tender  cares  of  my  betrothed,  who  watch- 
ed me  day  and  night,  till  the  physicians 
pronounced  me  out  of  danger.  My  ra- 
vings, they  told  me,  had  been  fearful: 
and  had  any  doubts  existed  in  the  minds 
of  men  as  to  which  of  us  two  had  been 
the  guilty  one,  those  ravings  were  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  my  innocence.  A 
man  in  a  delirious  fever  is  pretty  sure  to 
speak  the  truth.  By  the  time  I  was  able 
to  leave  my  chamber,  Gertrude  also  had 
grown  pale  and  spiritless,  and  all  unlike 
her  former  self.  Rotterdam  was  insup- 
portable to  me;  and  I  found  myself  a 
hero  of  romance,  a  lion,  a  thing  to  be 
stared  after  wherever  I  went,  which  only 
served  to  shatter  my  nerves  more  than 
ever.  In  short,  change  of  air  and  scene 
was  recommended  for  us  both;  so  we 
thought  we  could  not  do  better  than  to 
marry,  and  take  our  wedding  tour  for  the 
sake  of  our  health.  And  I  assure  you, 
reader,  it  did  us  both  a  great  deal  of 
good. 


fbifora  <£nblr. 


or  that  oar  friend  And  correspon- 
Oilmore  Siioms,  Eeq.  of  South 
■iralgns  performing  a  lour  of  the 
;t  winter  in  obedience  to  nume- 
that  have  been  made  upon  him 
io  Northern  cities.  Mr.  Simms, 
rsatility  of  talent  that  few  au- 
oss,  turns  readily  from  the  edi- 
ir  or  the  novelist's  writing  ta- 
desk  of  the  lecturer  where  his 
and  agreeable  manner  exert  a 
;  lees  powerful  than  that  of  his 
^imposition.  We  cannot  doubt 
access  as  a  lecturer  will  be  equal 
Hilarity  as  an  author,  as  we  feel 
here  are  very  many  persons  at 
that  will  be  inspired  by  a  eu- 
hear  one,  who  has  contributed 
o  their  gratification  by  the  pen. 
and  Lyceums    desiring  to  se- 


cure Mr.  Simms'  services  should  make 
application  by  letter  to  his  publisher,  J. 
S.  Kedfield  of  New  York. 

The  Criterion,  referring  to  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship  of  the  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  adduces  the  French  poem, 
from  which  the  lyric  is  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  by  Wolfe,  as  embodied  in  a 
letter  to  Bentley's  Miscellany.  This  let- 
ter states  that  the  poem  was  published  in 
an  appendix  to  the  writings  of  a  French 
officer,whowa8intheEastIndian  wars,  an  d 
suggests  as  probable  that  Wolfe  obtained 
the  poem  from  his  relative  Wolfe  Tone 
on  his  return  from  Franco,  The  evidence 
is  vague  and  unsatisfactory  and  we  are 
therefore  not  convinced,  but  the  French 
poem  is  surely  very  beautiful,  and  we  sub- 
join it  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers : 


THE  ORIGINAL  OF  -NOT  A  DRUM  WAS  HEARD." 


Ni  le  son  du  tambour  . .  .  ni  la  marche  funebre. .  . 

Ni  le  feu  dea  soldate  .  . .  ne  marqua  son  depart. — 
"Mais  du  bravs,  a  la  bate,  a  travers  les  tenebrea. 

Homes  . . .  nous  portames  la  cadavre  an  rem  pert! 


De  Minult  c'&tait  l'heure,  et  solitaire  et 


La  lanterne  luisait  peniblement  dans  ['ombre 
Quand  de  la  bnyouette  on  creusa  le  gUoo. 


Cio utile  cercueil  ni  de  drap  funeraire 

Nous  ne  daignames  point  entonrer  le  siioa ; 

II  gUait  dans  lea  pita  du  manteau  mtlitaare 

Comme  un  gnerrier  qui  dort  son  henre  de  repos. 


Le,  priire  qu'on  fit  Alt  ne  oourte  duree ; 

Nul  ne  parla  de  deuil,  bien  que  le  ocenr  fut  pleinl 
Hais  on  flxait  du  wo»t  la  figure  adorfce . . . 

Mais  avec  amertume  en  songesit  an  domain. 


An  domain  I  qnand  id  on  n  fosse  e'apprete. 

On  eon  humide  lit  on  dreaae  avee  sanglots, 
I/ennemi  orgneilleux  marchers,  snr  sa  t*te,      ' 

Kt  nous,  sea  veterans,  serous  loin  snr  les  flota  1 
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VI. 


lis  terniront  sa  gloire ...  on  pourra  lee  entendre 
Nommer  l'illustre  mort  d'un  ton  amer . . .  ou  fol;- 

II  les  laissera  dire — Eh !  qu'importe  a  sa  cenrde 
Que  la  main  d'un  Breton  a  confine  au  sol  ? 


VII. 


L'ceuvre  durait  encor,  quand  retentit  la  cloche 
Au  flommet  da  Befroi:— et  le  canon  lointain 

Tire  par  intervalle,  en  annoncant  l'approche, 
Signalait  la  fierte  de  l'ennemi  hautain. 


VIII. 


Et  dans  sa  fosse  alors  le  mimes  lentement . . . 

Pres  du  champ  ou  sa  gloire  a  ete  consommee : 
Ne  mimes  a  1'  endroit  pierre  ni  monument, 

Le  laissant  seul  &  seul  avec  sa  Renommee ! 


«^»^» 
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Rachel  and  the  New  World.  A  Trip 
to  ihe  United  States  and  Cuba.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Leon  Beau- 
vaUet.  New  York:  Dix,  Edwards  & 
Co.,  321  Broadway.  1856.  [From  J. 
W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

A  contemporary  has  said  of  this  vol- 
ume that  it  owes  everything  to  the  Eng- 
lish translator — which  has  inspired  us 
with  a  great  curiosity  to  see  the  original, 
for  if  it  be  more  ridiculous  in  the  French 
than  in  our  own  language,  it  must  be  a 
wonderful  performance  truly.  Monsieur 
Leon  Beauvallet  seems  to  us  from  this  re- 
cord to  be  altogether  as  flippant,  as  con- 
ceited, as  ignorant,  as  frivolous,  as  ill-bred 
a  coxcomb  as  ever  came  out  of  Paris,  and 
this  is  saying  a  great  deal.  His  sketches, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  are  wholly  un- 
redeemed by  sense,  sprightliness  or  sen- 
timent. If  he  has  vivacity,  so  has  Chim- 
panzee in  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs,  and  we 
are  disposed  to  think  the  latter  the  more 
intellectual  animal  of  the  two.  Impu- 
dence he  certainly  displays  beyond  any- 
thing we  have  ever  seen  in  that  line — 
mais  voila  tout! 


The  Youth  op  the  Old  Dominion.  By 
Samuel  Hopkins.  Boston :  J.  P.  Jew- 
ett  &  Co.  1856.  [From  G.  M.  West, 
under  Exchange  Hotel. 

In  this  handsome  volume  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  half  historical,  half  ficti- 
tious picture  of  some  of  the  early  scenes 


of  our  Virginia  history.  Mr.  Hopkins 
has  selected  the  life  of  Captain  Smith, 
Bacon's  Rebellion,  Frontier  Conflicts, 
etc.,  as  his  subjects,  and  seems  to  have 
accomplished  his  work  with  great  care 
and  fidelity.  The  historical  reference* 
are  full  and  minute. 

The  design  here  attempted,  has  fre- 
quently been  applied  to  other  annals— by 
Scott,  Dumas,  and  many  others.  A  cer- 
tain advantage  is  derived  from  this  dra- 
matic presentation  of  Teal  events— but 
the  plan  has  also  some  drawbacks.  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  produced  a  work,  however. 
which  we  have  read  with  pleasure.  ^  e 
commend  it  to  the  reader  curious  upoii 
the  subject  of  our  Virginia  history. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Morris  the 
Poems  of  Herrick  in  two  volumes,  and  of 
Shakspeare  in  one,  being  the  latest  issues 
of  Little  &  Brown's  beautiful  uniform 
edition  of  the  British  Poets.  The  text  of 
these  volumes  is  extremely  clear  and  ac- 
curate, and  the  paper  is  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. Mr.  Morris  is  prepared  to  supply 
the  whole  series  in  exquisite  calf  and  mo- 
rocco bindings  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
and  there  could  not  be  a  more  tasteful  and 
valuable  addition  to  a  private  library. 


Many  book  notices  designed  for  the 
present  number  are  unavoidably  laid  over 
till  our  next. 


HERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 
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sn*  and  Genllemen 
Petersburg  library  Association. 
9  to  eight  in  pursuance  of  jour 
.tion,  and  propose  to  perform  a 
',  but  at  the  same  time  an  agree- 
It  is  to  wander  among  the 
'  to  remove  the  muss,  if  any, 
teen  jean  have  thrown  over 
a  which  should  be  continued 
all  coining  time.     My  task  will 

Eulogies  bare  already  been 
My  offering  will  be  one,  how- 
le,  of  high  admiration  and  un- 
idship.  Standing  beside  their 
call  them  such  aa  they  were  in 
;  them  as  formerly  at  the  Cabi- 

un  disturbed  by  the  ravings  of 
he  roar  of  the  political  tempest, 

on  the  public  good,  and  earnest 
beir  names  on  the  pages  of  liis- 
blio  benefactors.  Spargerejlo- 
re  breves  rtaat — and  to  whom 
Bee  be  more  appropriately  as- 
o  to  myself?    We  ware  com- 

at  the  same  table — brwsttread 
lit  together — bared  our  bosoms 
e  storms,  and  when  the  angry 
ar  parted  as  to  admit  a  ray  of 

we  basked  in  it  together.  I 
■  them  while  living,  I  revere 
ories  now  they  are  dead.  Let 
■ar  that  I  shall  so  illy  acquit 
ny  task  as  to  introduce  into  my 
y  thing  that  can  eicite  party 

■hall  do  no  such  injustice  to 
7  of  those  of  whom  I  design  to 
int  they  were  politically,  is  for 

XXIII— 6 


others  to  mention — I  design  no  more  than 
to  draw  their  daguerreotypes — upon  the 
historian  will  devolve  the  duty  of  draw- 
ing their  fall  length  portraits.  I  shall 
speak  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
bade  adieu  to  the  world  ant)  closed  their 
career  of  usefulness — and  the  name  of 
Hcoh  Swinton  Liqiri  is  the  first  on 
the  catalogue  of  the  dead. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him. 
It  was  in  the  infancy  of  steam-power,  uid 
a  slight  frost  sufficed  to  prevent  the  run- 
ning of  the  steamer  that  plied  between 
Washington  and  Potomac  Creek.  The 
stage  coach  was  at  the  time  the  only  means 
of  conveyance  over  the  almost  impassable 
roads  between  Washington  and  Frede- 
ricksburg. I  was  returning  to  my  home 
in  Virginia,  in  the  winter  of  1819-20, 
during  a  brief  respite  from  service  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Chance  seated  me  by  the  side  of  ■  young 
man  who  I  soon  learned  had  but  a  few 
days  before  returned  to  the  United  States 
from  his  European  travels.  We  were 
strangers  to  each  other,  but  who  waits  for 
an  introduction  in  a  stage  coach.  Its 
chief  recommendation  consists  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  form  and  ceremony.  Each 
passenger  feels  himself  bound,  in  some 
sort,  to  contribute  to  relieve  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey.  The  conversation  thus  be- 
comes general,  and  before  the  journey  is 
ended  good  fellowship  is  established  among 
the  passengers.  So  was  it  upon  the  occa- 
sion I  have  mentioned.  The  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  coach  gave  full  leisure  for 
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conversation — and  the  passengers  were 
indebted  to  the  youthful  stranger  for  much 
to  interest  them.  lie  was  full  of  his  tra- 
vels. France,  Italy,  England  and  Scot- 
land were  spoken  of  with  graphic  power. 
The  sun  of  the  great  Napoleon  had  set, 
and  the  glory  which  had  flashed  from 
minaret  and  tower,  had  sunk  into  the 
twilight  of  the  ancient  regime.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  young  traveller  found  its 
only  excitement  in  the  marvels  of  the 
times  of  the  consulate  and  empire.  We 
visited  with  him  as  our  cicerone  those 
battle-fields  where  crowns  were  the  stakes, 
and  whereon  kingdoms  were  lost  and  won — 
luxuriated  in  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  the  Imperial  gardens — visited  the  great 
works  which  if  all  else  was  wanting,  would 
serve  as  enduring  monuments  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Emperor — conversed  with  the 
great  Marshals,  and  shed  tears  at  the 
bloody  death  of  "the  bravest  of  the  brave," 
a  death  which  has  left  upon  the  garments 
of  those  who  ordered  it  a  stain  so  deep 
that  all  the  waters  in  the  world  cannot 
wash  it  out,  but  the  blood  then  shed 
shall,  in  the  language  of  Lady  Macbeth 
"rather  the  multitudinous  seas  incarna- 
dine, making  the  green,  one  red." 
We  crossed  the  Simplon  and  descended 
into  Italy.  Rome  as  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, rose  up  before  us  in  all  its  majes- 
tic proportions,  its  seven  hills  clothed 
with  the  glories  of  the  old  republic— and 
then  stumbling  over  the  ruins  of  the 
mighty  past,  we  entered  with  profound 
awe  and  reverence  the  holy  edifice  of  St. 
Peter,  the  creation  of  the  genius  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  Thus  was  represented  the 
imperial  city  at  one  time  glorying  in  her 

conquests  and  almost  universal  power * 

andholding  in  her  lap  the  dowry  of  nations 
at  another  weeping  like  Niobe  over  thechil- 
dren  of  her  earthly  glory,  the  offspring  of 
her  feverish  ambition,  begotten  of  policy 
and  won  by  the  sword — and  then  again, 
rising  from  her  ruins  with  the  mitre  on 
her  brow,  and  the  crozier  in  her  hand,  ex- 
.  trcising  a  power  far  greater  than  that 
ever  exercised  by  her  consuls  and  empe- 
rors in  the  olden  lime.  Then  passed  be- 
fore us  Venice,  rising  from  the  ocean  "  a 
sea  Cybele,"  the  gems  which  glittored  on 
her  brow,  and  the  silks  which  adorned 


her  person,  brought  from  the  far  distant 
lands  of  the  orient — her  annual  espousal 
of  the  Adriatic — the  magnificence  of  her 
Doges — her  gondoliers,  and  the  songs  of 
Tasso — the  Rialto  with  its  "  prison  and 
its  palace  on  each  hand," — all  rose  up  be- 
fore us  at  the  plastic  touch  of  the  young 
Lsoare.  We  fought  the  battle  of  Hastings 
over  again — saw  the  Saxon  banner  go 
down  before  the  Norman — witnessed  tbe 
signing  of  the  great  charter  at  Runne- 
mede,  rejoiced  in  the  accession  of  William 
of  Orange  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  steady 
advances  of  public  freedom  over  privilege 
and  arbitrary  power — a  d  crossing  the 
Channel,  wandered  over  England'*  classic 
grounds.  We  then  entered  Scotland,  tbe 
home  of  his  maternal  ancestors.  A  new 
enthusiasm  was  awakened — Sir  Waiter 
Scott  had  peopled  every  hill  and  glen  with 
the  old  memories.  The  Btout  Sir  Allen 
Swinton  had  played  his  part  in  the  battle 
of  Hallidon  hill. 

"  There  needed  not  to  blazon  forth  the  Swinton 
His  ancient  burgonet,  the  s  ble  boar 
Chained  to  the  gnarled  oak,  nor  his  proud  sup 
Nor  giant  stature,  nor  the  ponderous  mace 
Which  only  he  in  Scotland's  realm  could  wield: 
His  discipline  and  wisdom  mark  the  leader, 
As  dofh  his  name  the  champion." 

No  wonder  that  in  touching  the  old  soil 
which  had  been  so  proudly  trodden  by  bis 
stalwart  race,  the  young  traveller  should 
have  been  awakened  to  a  new  enthusiasm. 
The  mighty  men  of  the  claymore  and  the 
spear,  armed  as  they  were  in  life— reap- 
peared from  the    spirit  land.    The  Wal- 
lace and  the  Bruce  and  the  Campbell  and 
the  Douglas,  reen  acted  their  parts,  and 
"  James  Fitz  James,  the  Commons  king/7 
held  royal  court  at  Stirling — and  there 
too  was  Ellen  Douglass  and  the  devoted 
Graeme.     The  unfortunate  Mary,  and  the 
last  of  her  race  who  aspired  to  the  throne, 
figured  on  the  canvass,  until  hill-top  re- 
sponded to  hill-top  in  the  national  air  of 
the  day, 

"  Wha  will  be  king  but  Charlie," 

which  continued  to  awaken  the  slumber- 
ing echoes  long  after  the  fatal  and  bloody 
day  of  Culloden. 

We  parted  at  Richmond  and  I  mw  d> 
more  of  him  for  years.     In  the  mean  time 
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he  bad  risen  to  eminence,  and  his  native 
State  of  South  Carolina  had  bestowed 
upon  him  distinguished  marks  of  her  es- 
teem and  confidence.    He  had  embellish- 
ed the  pages  of  the  public  reviews  by  con- 
tributions from  his  pen,  which  the  whole 
country  had  read  with   admiration  and 
delight,  and  which  gave  him  rank  among 
the  best  writers  of  the  age.    He  bad  at- 
tained celebrity  at  the  bar,  and  had  won 
laurels  as  a  debater  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   Upon  a  vacancy  occurring, 
I  invited  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as 
Attorney  General.     I  had  reason  to  re- 
joice in  the  selection.    Fanfiliar  with  all 
questions  of  constitutional  and  municipal 
law,  he  had  also  a  large  knowledge  of  in- 
ternational law,  which  found  in  him  at 
the  Cabinet  board,  on  many  interesting 
occasions,  an  able  expounder.     His  mind 
was  a  deep  well  which  was  in  no  danger 
of  being  exhausted  by  the  copious  drafts 
made  upon  it.    There  never  was  council- 
lor more  faithful — patriot  more  sincere — 
statesman  with  broader  or  more  liberal 
views,  or  a  man  more  unassuming  yet  of 
firmer  or  more  decided  character.    Truth 
was  the  great  magnet  whose  influence  he 
obeyed,  and  whithersoever  that  guided  he 
followed.    If  Congress  placed  a  mistaken 
interpretation  on  the  force  and  effect  of  a 
statute,  as  it  did  in  a  notable  instance, 
Lega&e  on  being  called  upon  for  his  opin- 
ion,   had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
Congress  in  error,  and  so  accordingly,  at 
an  after  day,  it  was  decided  to  be  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  not  believed  that  a  single  instance 
has  occurred  wherein  his  seriatim  opinion 
has  been  overruled  by  that  high  tribunal. 
It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  mistake 
that  he  was  more  deeply  read  in  the  civil 
law,  than  any  other  man  in  the  Union. 
On  all  questions  involving  its  principles, 
he  was  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  the  court. 
With  all  his  reverence  for  the  common 
law,  he  had  a  still  greater  for  the  civil,  as 
a  more  perfect  system  of  justice.    He 
sought  on  all  occasions  to  soften  down  the 
seeming  asperities  of  the  first,  by  an  infu- 
sion into  it  of  the  principles  of  the  last, 
and  in  this  respect  followed  the  example 
of  Ltord  Mansfield,  on  the  bench  of  Eng- 
land.     Several  of  the  States  of  the  Union 


have  of  late  incorporated  into  their  stat- 
utes the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  but 
whether  experience  will  approve  the  in- 
novation remains  to  be  seen.     For  myself 
I  frankly  confess  my  attachment  to  the 
system  of  the  common  law,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  so  remote  an  anti- 
quity, gushing  forth  in  its  origin  from  the 
hearts  of  the  brave  and  untamed,  and 
bearing  along  with  it  the  principles  of 
human  right,  to  sustain  and  adorn  the 
great  structure  of  public  liberty — a  sys- 
tem so  perfect,  that  to  remove  any  single 
column  is  to  endanger  the  entire  fabric. 
Mr.   Legare  thought  differently,  and  I 
remember  with  what  exultation  he  called 
upon  me  one  morning,  not  long  before  his 
death,  to  inform  me  of  his  having  receiv- 
ed the  evening  before,  from  Europe,  an 
ancient  work  on  the  civil  law,  which  he 
had  been  long  anxious  to  obtain.     He 
was  at  the  time  the  Secretary  of  State  ad 
interim,   having  been    appointed   to  the 
place  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Webster, 
in  May  1843.    Qualified  as  he  was  to  be 
the  exponent  of  the  law  and  the  constitu- 
tion in  his  office  of  Attorney  General,  he 
was  no  less  so  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
State  Department— but  alas  1  how  weak 
is  the  staff  of  life  on  which  we  lean — our 
hopes  how  delusory — the  early  promise 
of  morning  how  fleeting  and  transient  1 
I  was  invited  to  Boston  to  be  present  at 
the  delivery  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster on  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument.    The  journey  was  commen- 
ced some  days  in  advance  of  that  appoint- 
ed for  the  delivery  of  the  oration,  and  Mr. 
Legare  was  prevented  from  accompany- 
ing me  by  some  pressing  business  in  the 
State  Department -,  and  only  reached  Bos- 
ton on  the  day  set  apart  for  the  oration. 
He  complained  of  being  too  unwell  to  at- 
tend.   An  eminent  physician  was  called 
in,  who  at  first  did  not  regard  the  attack 
as  of  any  serious  moment.    Fatal  error, 
which  a  brief  day  served  to  dissipate. 
Death  had  seized  upon  its  victim,  and  the 
commonwealth  was  called  upon  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  purest  and  noblest 
sons.    That  well-stored  mind  whioh  had 
shed  broad  light  over  the  country  upon 
so  many  occasions,  was  now  extin  uish- 
ed — that  calm  and  unimpassioned  friend, 
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on  whose  counsel  I  had  leaned  in  bo  much 
confidence,  and  by  whom  I  was  never  de- 
ceived, was  stricken  from  my  side,  and 
an  excursion  commenced  in  buoyancy  and 
gladness,  which  had  been  accompanied  on 
its  whole  line  by  the  greetings  and  huz- 
zas of  unnumbered  thousands,  was  ter- 
minated in  sorrow  and  mourning,  that 
generous  heart  whose  every  pulsation 
was  chaste  and  holy,  had  ceased  to  beat. 
I  saw  him  borne  to  his  last  resting-place, 
where  he  sleeps  until  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection.  So  passed  away  Hugh  Swin- 
ton  Leg  a  re  in  the  morning  of  his  prime, 
and  broad  daylight  of  his  usefulness. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Lrgarx's  death 
there  presided  over  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, one  who  was  competent  to  fill  any 
office  under  the  government.  He  had  il- 
lustrated that  Department  by  judicious 
reforms  which  are  destined  long  to  be  felt 
and  acknowledged.  A  system  of  rigid 
economy  was  practised ;  but  while  he 
limited  the  expenditures  to  the  actual  ne- 
cessities of  the  service,  a  new  efficiency 
was  imparted  to  the  Navy.  To  him  that 
Department  is  greatly  indebted  for  its 
present  organization  which  places  at  the 
head  of  Bureaus  veteran  commanders, 
who  from  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  wants  of  the  service,  are  best 
qual  fied  to  provide  for  them. 

Under  him,  also,  arose  that  structure 
over  which  was  placed  Lieutenant  Maury, 
whuse  name  has  already  filled  the  scienti- 
fic world,  and  who  is  destined,  I  do  not 
doubt,  to  win  other  and  still  more  impor- 
tant triumphs  by  future  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  science ;  and  to  him  is  also 
due  the  organization  of  the  Home  Squad- 
ron, which,  while  serving  as  a  coda 
guardaj  watches  over  and  protects  the 
commerce  of  the  country  in  neighboring 
waters.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  en- 
trusting to  such  a  man  the  Premiership* 
and  Abel  P.  Upshur  was  accordingly 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Our  acquaintance  had  commenced 
in  early  life,  while  he  was  a  law  student 
in  the  office  of  William  Wirt,  and  I  in 
that  of  Edmund  Randolph.  We  became 
members  of  a  debating  society  in  Rich- 
mond, with  others  of  our  own  age,  and 
there  young  Upshur  took  his  early  les- 


sons in  public  speaking.    It  required  but 
a  sm  .11  snare  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
foretell  the  future  that  awaited  him.    He 
had  brought  to  the  study  of  the  law  a 
mind  richly  stored  with  all  the  learning 
of  the  academies,  and  his  information  was 
so  arranged,  that,  like  a  well  ordered  ar- 
senal, the  various  weapons  of  attack  and 
defence  were  readily  seized  upon  as  the 
occasion  required.    He  used  with  force 
and  power  the  broad  axe  of  Richard,  or 
the  keen  scixnetar  of  Saladin.    He  had 
but  to  appear  at  the  bar  and  his  success 
was  accomplished.     The  army  of  obsta- 
cles which  so  often  impede  the  way  of  the 
young  advocate  vanished  before  him.  and 
he  might  well  have  exclaimed  veni,  viei. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  lasting  me- 
morial of  any  of  his  brilliant  efforts  at  the 
bar  is  preserved.    In  this  he  has  shared 
the  fate  of  many  others  whose  field  of  fo- 
rensic labors  has  been  the  country.  They 
whose  eloquence  sufficed  to  stir  up  or 
allay  the  passions  at  will,  to  rouse  to  in- 
dignation or  melt  into  tears,  courts  and 
juries,  to  rescue  right  and  innocence  from 
the  hands  of  wrong  and  fraud,  to  cause 
the  earth  to  tremble  at  every  step  they 
made  in  their  terrible  denunciations  of 
fraud  and  crime,  or,  soaring  on  the  wings 
of  truth,  have,  like  the  eagle,  approached 
the  heavens  in  their  flight,  have  had  do 
stenographers  in  attendance,  to  record 
their  efforts,  which  live  only  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  their   immediate    neighborhood. 
Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  many 
eloquent  speeches  of  Mr.  Upshur  while 
at  the  bar.    He  was  soon  elected  by  his 
native  county  to  the  House  of  Delegates, 
where  he  played  a  prominent  and  leading 
part,  and  his  eminent  abilities  caused  him 
to  be  re-elected  by  the  district  in  which 
he  resided,  as  a  member  to  the  first  con- 
vention which  met  in  Richmond  to  reform 
the  State  Constitution.     In  that  conven- 
tion, composed  as  it  was  of  the  first  men 
in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  Union,  Judge 
Upshur  occupied  a  conspicuous  position. 
It  may  be  claimed  for  him,  without  dis- 
paragement   to   others,   that   his    great 
speech  which  opened  fully  the  debates, 
stands  almost,  if  not  quite,  unrivalled  by 
any  other  delivered  in  that  convention. 
For  a  thorough  development  of  the  coo- 
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ive  principles  on  which  the  foundo- 
of  government  should  rest,  and  in 
it  ma;  be  raid  to  have  its  origin, 
power  of  illustration  and  for  logical 
n,  that  speech  ma;  be  regarded  as 
tuting  a  monument  to  the  memory 
■l  P.  Ursa uk  which  will  lost  as 
is  the  language  in  which  it  was 
d,  is  spoken.  No  man,  however 
live  his  reading  on  the  science  of 
iment,  can  rise  from  its  perusal 
it  decided  benefit  and  improve- 
He  bad  previously  been  elected 
eat  on  the   bench  of  the   General 

and  was  in  the  discharge  of  the 
ras  of  Judge  of  that  high  tribunal 
he  was  called  to  the  head  of  the 
Department,  and  was,  as  I  bare 
,  from  thence  transferred  to  the 
erahip  of  the  Cabinet. 
ge  Upshur  was  succeeded  in  the 
Department  bj  David  Hinshaw  of 
chusetts,  a  gentleman  who  had  won 
d  reputation  in  his  native  State,  and 
or  the  brief  space  during  which  he 
ued  at  the  head  of  the  Department, 
ted  himself  of  his  duties  with  great 
-  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
overnment.      For   causes  growing 

the  state  of  the  times,  and  not  his 
lemerite,  he  was  rejected  by  the 
),  and  Thomas  W.  Gilmer  was  soon 
nstalled  in  the  vacant  Secretary- 

I  had  known  him  as  a  leading 
sr  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
ich  body  we  had  served  together, 
xt  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 

itimacy.    Stern  and  inflexible  in 


i  of  c 


s  could  drive  him  from  his  purpose 
iuce  it  became  fixed.  Whether  the 
inance  of  his  convictions  placed 
u  the  crest  of  the  popular  wave,  or 
ned  him  to  a  small  minority,  seemed 
legree  to  affect  him.  He  esteemed 
the  spring  of  heroic  virtue,  and 
owed  it  wherever  it  beckoned,  and 
'paled  its  ineffectual  fires"  in  order 
lead  him.  He  was  one,  who,  bad 
in  offered,  would  readily  have  acted 
e  saying  of  Metellus :  "To  do  an 
on  is  base ;  to  do  a  good  one  which 
xl  you  in  no  danger,  is  nothing 
ihan  common ;    but    it  is  the  pro- 


perty of  &  good  man  to  do  great  one 
good  things,  though  he  risks  every  thinj 
by  it" 

From  the  floor  of  the  House  he  hat 
risen  to  the  Speakership,  and  was  soor 
after  elected  to  the  Governorship  of  tin 
State  of  Virginia.  On  a  subject  whicl 
has  since,  under  other  phases,  assumed  t 
formidable  and  threatening  aspect  to  th< 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  it  wai 
his  misfortune  to  differ  from  the  Legis 
lature,  and  he,  considering  it  the  pat! 
of  honor,  voluntarily  retired  from  thi 
Chair  of  State  and  threw  himself  one* 
more,  with  increased  seal  and  industry 
upon  his  profession.  Such  a  man  wai 
not  suffered  long  to  remain  in  privati 
life,  and  the  people  of  his  district  soot 
after  elected  him  to  Congress,  and  he  hat 
already  won  a  high  reputation  in  thai 
body  when  he  was  called  to  the  head  o; 
the  Navy  Department 

Thus  were  these  two  noble  sons  ol 
their  blessed  Commonwealth,  placed  sidt 
by  side  to  perform  important  parts  or 
the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  to  win  iU 
admiration  and  receive  its  applause 
Endowed  with  the  gift  of  high  intel- 
lect, governed  in  their  political  action 
by  the  same  principles,  controlled  by  the 
lofty  ambition  of  recording  their  namei 
on  a  fair  page  of  history,  and  therefore 
above  all  tilings,  intent  upon  acquitting 
themselves  faithfully  of  their  high  duties 
the  two  might  have  been  regarded,  al 
most  without  a  metaphor,  as  twin  start 
in  the  firmament,  borrowing  and  giving 
light  from  and  to  each  other.  Judgt 
Upshur  had  entered  upon  the  duties  01 
his  office  several  months  in  advance  o: 
his  colleague,  and  was  entrusted  with  tin 
task  of  conducting  an  important  negotia 
tion  with  a  then  foreign  government 
which  nothing  but  defective  powers  or 
the  part  of  the  resident  minister  pre 
vented  him  from  instantly  completing 
I  remember  how  highly  gratified  he  wai 
when,  after  recuiviug  voluminous  des 
patches  from  abroad,  mostly  bearing  01 
the  matter,  1  announced  to  him  my  pur 
pose  to  offer  annexation  to  Texas  in  tbt 
form  of  a  treaty,  and  authorised  him  ai 
once,  and  without  delay  to  communicafc 
the  fact  to  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  the  accom 
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plished  minister  from  that  Republic.    He 
failed  not  to  see  in  the  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  cotton  plant  which  the  annexation 
would    accomplish,  an  addition    to    the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States  of 
incalculable   magnitude,  and  lost  not  a 
moment  in  entering  upon  the  subject. 
He  stood  also  at  the  portals  of  another 
negotiation,   all    the   information  for   a 
successful  conclusion  of  'which,  had  al- 
ready been  furnished  to   the  State  De- 
partment by  Mr.  Everett,  then  our  able 
minister   at  the   Court  of  London,  and 
which  was  finally  made  the  basis  of  set- 
tlement by  a  subsequent  administration. 
Governor  Gilmer  had  begun  only  to  ad- 
just himself  in  his  chair  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  labors,  from  which  so  much 
good  was  anticipated,  when  both  he  and 
Judge  Upshur  became  victims  to  a  terrible 
catastrophe.    At  this  distant  day  I  cannot 
revert  to  that  awful  incident  without  pain 
almost  amounting  to  agony.     When  the 
morning  of  the  ill-fated  28th  of  February, 
dawned  upon  the  world,  the  theretofore 
tempest-tossed  administration   found    it- 
self comparatively  tranquil  and  at  ease, 
reposing  on  the  honor,  the  wisdom,  per- 
sonal friendship,  and  patriotism  of  its 
councillors  and  advisors.     That  morning 
was    also  full  of   promise  of  a  day  of 
gladness  and  triumph — gladness  and  tri- 
umph at  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  an  experiment  which  had  been  con- 
ducted under  the  superintendence  and 
direction  of  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
talented  officers  of  the  Navy.     The  ex- 
perimental ship,  The  Princeton,  floated 
majestically  on  the  bosom  of  the  Potomac, 
and  her  projector  and  commander,  distin- 
guished not  more  for  his  valor  than  for 
his  unbounded  hospitality,  had  sent  out 
cards  of  invitation  for  a  fete  on  board, 
comprising  a  multitude.     Never  did  the 
eye  gaze  on  a  brighter  or  more  animated 
scene  than  that  which  the  beautiful  river 
exhibited  during  the  forenoon  of  that  fatal 
day.     There  floated  the  ship  whereon  had 
been  concentered  so  many  hopes  and  an- 
ticipated joy 8.    Decked  out  in  trim  array, 
there  waved  from  every  rope  and  yard, 
some   emblematic   flag  in  token  of  our 
amity  with  the  whole  world,  while  proud- 
ly above  them  all  floated  at  the  mast 


head,  our  own  beautiful  banner.  Num- 
berless barges  shot  out  from  every  core 
and  point,  loaded  with  their  living  freight, 
and  flew  on  the  wings  of  hope  and  joy 
towards  the  gallant  ship.  The  decks 
were  soon  crowded  with  a  host  of  happy 
visitors.  There  was  but  one  person  ia 
that  crowd  who  did  not  partake  of  the 
hilarity  which  so  universally  prevailed, 
and  that  exception  was  found  in  the  per- 
son of  the  interesting  and  admired  lady 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  From  the 
moment  that  her  foot  touched  the  deck  of 
the  ship  a  foreboding  of  evil  took  pi«&ea- 
sion  of  her  mind.  The  slightest  separa- 
tion from  her  husband  caused  her  inex- 
pressible agony.  Vain  were  the  eff««rla 
which  were  made  to  expel  from  her  mind 
the  horrid  spectre  of  the  future  of  that 
woful  day.  The  pall  and  the  shroud 
floated  before  her  vision,  and  she  was 
miserable.  Like  Cassandra,  she  prophe- 
sied of  evil,  and  her  prophecies  were 
treated  as  the  effects  of  womanly  timidity 
and  nervous  excitement.  Tell  u?s  you 
who  profess  to  look  into  the  future,  yon 
who  claim  the  power  to  read  the  myste- 
ries which  envelop  cause  and  effect  be- 
fore they  give  sign  of  birth,  what  con- 
nexion exists  between  the  troubled  mind 
thus  filled  with  feverish  apprehension, 
and  the  dread  reality  which  afterwards 
occurs  ?  With  this  exception,  never  was 
there  assembled  a  more  joyous  crowd. 
A  cloudless  sky  added  to  the  brilliancy  of 
the  scene.  The  anchor  is  weighed  and 
the  ship  moves  with  majestic  grace  o?er 
the  dimpled  waters,  at  length  her  large 
experimental  guns  are  fired,  and  the  im- 
mense range  of  the  ponderous  balk, 
seemed  to  realize  all  that  the  vatoroui 
Stockton  had  foretold  of  their  power. 
The  ship  is  returning  to  her  anchorage 
and  the  feast  is  nearly  ended.  Abel  P. 
Upshur  has  added  to  its  xest  by  tie 
charms  of  his  conversation  and  the  bril- 
liant flashes  of  his  wit.  Thomas  W. 
Gilmer,  intent  on  the  intimate  know- 
ledge of  her  material  and  structure,  has 
visited  every  part  of  the  ship  and  mas- 
tered the  entire  fabric.  The  song  rtill 
prevails  and  patriotic  sentiments  abound. 
The  gallant  commander  and  Dp?hur  and 
Gilmer  are  no  longer  at  the  table  or  in 
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Thoy  have  ascended  to  the 
mpanied  by  a  few  friends.  The 
of  the  Navy  desires  once  more 

the  effect  of  a  discharge  from 

guns,  and  the  captain  proceeds 
'  with  his  wishes.  The  crowd 
in  utter  ignorance  of  what  is 
lore,  a  loud  report  is  at  length 
1  does  not  at  the  moment  arrest 
and  merry  jest,  a  mysterious 
t  last  reaches  the  crowd;  an  lie - 
oon  succeeded  by  dismay,  pre- 
ie  upper  deck  is  reached,  and 

sealed  in  death  and  already 
.11  the  folds  of  that  flag  wbicb 

looked  upon  by  them  while  in 
it  imparting  to  their  patriotic 
quickened  pulsation,  the  two 
ecretaries  and  three  other  dis- 
I  citizens,  one  of  whom,  also  a 
is  Commonwealth,  Com.  Ksn- 
so  often  courted  danger  on  the 

had  won  the  Commodore's  flag 
■  service,  and  at  the  time  pre- 
-  an  important  Bureau.  While 
nourns  over  the  re.nains  of  her 
s,   Maryland   bends  in  solemn 

her  gifted  Maict,  and  New 
situ  the  death  of  her  talented 
m  pi  i  shed  Gardiner..  Joy  is 
.;>  mourning.  The  morning,  so 
1  cloudless,  is  succeeded  by  an 
"  deep  gloom  and  sorrow.  The 
urn,  the  solemn  toll  of  the  bell, 
nd  dismal  peal  of  the  minute 
unced  to  the  country  the  sad 
'  death  and  woe.  There  are 
t  seats  at  the  Cabinet  Board  the 
morn i ng — V psh  n  r    and    G  i  l- 

fallen  "  like  two  stars  struck 
r  spheres."  I  will  not  dwell 
noreal  gloom  wbicb  fell  upon 
».  I  hasten  to  get  beyond 
ice  so  far  as  memory  will  let 

the  course  of  eight  months, 
□hers  of  the  executive  branch 
eminent  had  passed  away,  each 

light  and  at  moments  full  of 
)  themselves  and  the  world.     In 


the  field  of  battle  there  is  but  little  time 
left  to  weep  over  the  loss  of  friends  who 
have  fallen  while  gallantly  leading  on  the 
charge.  The  passionate  exclamation  at 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  which  broke  from 
his  lips  when  Napoleon  came  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  Dessaix,  who,  by 
a  seasonable  and  gallant  charge,  changed 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  of  "Oh,  why  have 
I  not  tims  to  weep!"  is  to  some  extent, 
applicable  to  the  war  of  factions.  Action, 
constant  action,  is  often  urgently  neces- 
sary, but  when  the  war  is  over,  the  mem- 
ory dwells  upon  the  virtues  of  those  who 
have  fallen,  and  opens  up  all  the  sources 
of  grief.  And  who  now  can  visit  the 
graves  of  Leoare  and  Upshur  and  Gil- 
mer, without  emotion  and  deep  sorrow  T 

The  place  of  Judge  Upshur  was  filled 
ad  interim  by  Mr.  Nelson,  a  distinguished 
son  of  Maryland,  who  still  lives  the  charm 
of  the  social  circle  and  a  bright  ornament 
of  the  bar,  wbo,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Leoare,  had  been  appointed  Attorney 
General.  To  fill  the  station  permanently, 
attention  was  immediately  directed  to  that 
distinguished  Southern  statesman,  who 
had  for  so  long  a  time  performed  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  great  drama  of  po- 
litics, and  whose  claim  for  intellectual 
superiority  over  all  rivals,  is  by  many 
openly  maintained,  lie  had  sometime 
before  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
reposed  upon  the  laurels  already  won,  at 
his  quiet  retreat  in  the  State  of  his  na- 
tivity. He  was  nominated  without  pre- 
vious consultation  with  him,  and  the  day 
of  his  nomination  witnessed  his  confirma- 
tion by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate. 
No  whisper  of  discontent  was  heard  in 
the  Senate  chamber,  at  the  appointment, 
but  his  accession  was  seemingly  hailed 
with  joyful  acclaim  by  all  men.  When 
I  entered  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1816— 17,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  acquired 
a  high  reputation  by  his  brilliant  displays 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  which  he 
was  still  a  member,  and  competed  with 
Mr.  Clay,  who  was  then  Speaker,  fur  the 
leadership  of  the  Commons.    Before  the 


iwn.     They  arc  Iho-e  ft  UrsHoa  and  Gilhii 
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close  of  Congress  he  was  called  by  Mr. 
Monroe  to  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, in  which  station  he  exhibited  an 
administrative  talent  of  the  highest  order. 
We  had  become  partially  estranged  from 
each  other  by  reason  of  the  difference  of 
views  in  regard  to  the  election  of  1840, 
and  before  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate,  our  intercourse  consisted  merely 
in  the  interchange  of  ordinary  civilities. 
My  letter  inviting  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  for  the  first  time  informed  him 
of  the  pending  negotiation  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  the  knowledge  of  which 
had  been  confined  to  Mr.  Upshur,  Mr. 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  under  in- 
junctions of  profound  secresy,  arising 
from  the  apprehensions  of  a  formal  pro- 
test from  Gi  eat  Britain  and  France,  which 
might  have  involved  consequences  of  a 
serious  import.  He  was  particularly 
urged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon 
boundary,  then  an  open  question,  and  he 
doubtless  saw  in  the  adjustment  of  that 
question,  a  wreath  of  fame  as  bright  as 
that  with  which  Mr.  Webster  had  encir- 
cled his  brow  in  the  adjustment  of  that 
of  the  North  East.  The  same  patriotic 
envoy  who  was  the  representative  of  this 
country  for  the  time  of  the  earlier  nego- 
tiation, was  still  at  London,  and  had 
placed  the  government,  as  I  have  before 
said,  in  possession  of  the  terms  on  which 
Great  Britain  would  probably  be  inclined 
to  settle  the  Oregon  boundary.  I  confess 
to  an  anxious  desire  at  the  time,  to  close 
my  residence  in  Washington  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  peace  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, through  the  adjustment  of  the  only 
open  question  of  moment  existing  at  that 
day  between  them.  The  important  treaty 
with  Texas  presented  no  real  impediment 
in  the  way  of  its  negotiation.  The  sub- 
ject was  soon  disposed  of  and  the  treaty 
communicated  to  the  Senate  about  the 
same  time  a  treaty  had  been  negotiated 
by  our  envoy  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Wheaton, 
with  the  Zollverein,  of  great  importance  to 
the  tobacco  growing  interest,  by  which 
the  duty  on  tobacco  from  being  almost 
prohibitory,  was  reduced  to  an  exaction 
compared  with  what  it  had  been  and  still 
is,  merely  of  a  nominal  character,  thereby 


opening  the  centre  states  of  Europe  to 
the  introduction  of  the  article,  and  fur- 
nishing almost  a  certainty  that  the  enor- 
mous imposts  levied  on   it  by  adjacent 
countries,  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
relaxed.     In  exchange  for  this  literal 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  States  composing 
the  Zollverein,   the  treaty  provided  for 
moderate  duties  on  enumerated  articles 
exported  from  Germany  into  the  United 
States,  none  of  which  were  fabricated  in 
this  country,  or  at  the  most,  some  two  or 
three  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Union.     That  treaty  had 
with  settled  purpose,  slumbered  on  the 
table  of  the  Senate  until  the  period  fixed 
for  its  ratification  had  passed  by,  and  thus 
the  treaty  itself  had  become  a  dead  letter 
never  again  to  be  revised.     When  to  this, 
and  contrary  to  all  previous  assurances, 
the  treaty  with  Texas  came  to  be  rejected. 
there   was,  in  the  Secretary's  opinion. 
cause  to  pause  in  the  further  effort  at 
negotiation  on  any  other  subject.    It  i« 
true  that  a  profoundly  patriotic  m»the 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  this  suggestion. 
but  he  soon  after  was  induced  to  rally 
back  to  the  task,  and  probably  opened  the 
way  to  that  sequel  which  developed  itself 
under  Mr.  Polk's  administration.     Mr. 
Calhoun's  despatches,  justly  entitle  him 
to  rank  among  the  most  eminent  political 
writers  of  the  age,  as  his  speeches  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  have  long  since 
classed  him  among  the  ablest  of  debater?. 
He  lingered  a  few  years  longer  in  life. 
and  died  "  with  harness  on,"  consecrating 
a  long  life  of  public  service  by  his  la*T 
great  efforts  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
Mr.  Webster  was  also  there,  and  as  the? 
had  so  often  been  before,  the  two  became 
antagonists  in  debate.    Neither  age  <r 
infirmity  had  impaired  the  abilities  i»f 
Mr.  Calhoun,  although  it  soon  became 
obvious  that  his  end  was  drawing  nisrb. 
His  hair  and  cheeks  were  blanched  and 
his  form   attenuated   and  wasted.    Bat 
that  great  mind  still  shone  out  with  undi- 
minished splendor,  its  corruscationF  illn- 
mining  the  darkest  and  most  perplex^ 
problems.    When  languishing  on  the  M 
of  sickness  and  of  death,  one  of  his  la.*! 
wishes  was,  that  he  could  once  more  ad- 
dress the  Senate  and  implore  it  to  guard 
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•gainst  those  very  evils  which 
Towu  into  such  magnitude  as 

the  existence  of  its  institu- 
>ay  therefore  be  mid,  that  like 
tt,  his  last  thought  was  for  his 
ind  thus  went  John  C.  Cal- 
3  road  of  dusty  death,  in  ad- 
1  two  great  rivals — the  three, 
re,  constituting  a  triumvirate 
rely  ever  equalled  by  any  trio 
>  age  and  generation. 
L  Webster,  I  design  but  brief- 
Ton  know  that  he  survived 
tn  by  some  few  years,  and  af- 
he  world  with  his  fame,  went 

grave  amid  the  regret*  of  the 
try.  Of  his  association  with 
administration  of  the  govern- 
:e  leave  to  speak  as  I  truly 
tad  served  in  the  Senate  for 
<  together,  and  he  was  a  mem- 
[onse  of  Representatives  when 

that  body  at  an  early  period 
:onfess  to  the  indulgence  of 
against  him  which  were  felt 
in  common  with  the  whole 
oee  prejudices  had  been  en- 
j  reason  of  the  coarse  parsu- 
arty  in  the  East  in  the  second 

war  of  1812,  with  which  he 
lly  acted,  rather  than  by  any 
ivolvement  in  the  obnoxious 
i  of  the  times.  Our  close  as- 
1  the  Executive  Deparment, 
I  me  to  place  a  more  just  esti- 

him,  and  the  man  who  had 
ten  reviled  in  the  South,  as 
Bh  than  American,  grew  with 

sublime  character  of  the  pat- 
iman.  Whether  the  South  or 
the  East  or  the  West,  waspar- 
aterested  in  the  question  on 
without  the  slightest  reference 

or  character,  he  maintained 
inmate  ability  the  rights  of  the 
His  mind  was  broad  enongh  to 
whole  country  and  every  part 
n  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
ooked  only  to  the  great  princi- 
ernattonal  law,  and  with  the 
srhioh  is  written  that  law  in 
e  looked  foreign  nations  in  the 

firm  and  steady  gaze  and  a 
inched  by  fear.    Whether  the 


question  involved  was  one  of  the  ri; 
of  hospitality  due  from  one  country 
the  ships  and  mariners  of  another  dri 
by  *  tress  of  weather,  or  carried  by  m 
neers  into  its  ports,  as  was  the  matter 
volved  in  the  case  of  the  Creole- 
whether  it  was  a  claim  of  right  to  visi 
search  American  ships  on  the  high  » 
under  the  plea  of  suppressing  the  Afri 
slave  trade,  (a  practice  entirety  abanc 
ed  since  the  treaty  of  Washington,) 
whether  he  was  called  upon  to  expi 
the  indignation  of  the  government  at 
inhuman  treatment  by  a  neighbour 
power  of  prisonera  taken  in  war,  ai 
the  case  of  Texaus  taken  captive  b y  B 
ico ;  or  whether  it  became  his  datj 
vindicate  the  inviolability  of  Ameri 
soil,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Carolina- 
matter  what  the  subject,  still  Di» 
Wibsrb  stood  firm  and  immovable, 
with  an  ability  rarely  equalled  and  n« 
surpassed,  maintained  the  doctrines 
principles  of  that  international  code, 
offspring  of  an  increased  errilixat 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
bound  to  respect,  and  which  it  shouk 
their  greatest  pleasure  to  obey.  S 
was  Mr.  Webetik  as  Premier  of  an 
ministration  with  which  he  was  asso 
ted  for  mora  than  half  its  term.  ' 
State  Department  is  full  of  garlands  wl 
breathe  freshly  of  his  memory,  and  wl 
time  can  neither  blight  nor  wither. 
remember  the  first  regular  Cabinet  cc 
cil  which  was  held  after  I  reached  Wi 
ington.  With  a  solemn  and  shaded  b 
he  handed  me  a  letter  received  some  d 
before,  from  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  mi 
ter,  the  paternity  of  which  was  obvioi 
due  to  Lord  Palmerston,  demanding 
immediate  discharge  of  McLeod  from 
prlsonmsnt  in  New  York,  for  a  snpp< 
agency  in  the  attack  upon  the  Caro 
and  murder  of  Durfee.  We  agreed 
our  views  of  the  subject,  and  he  prept 
a  despatch  accordingly,  and  when 
handed  it  tome  for  perusal,  he  said  "  I 
Palmerston,  sir,  may  put  that  into 
pipe  and  smoke  it."  We  heard  no  n 
of  the  imperative  demand.  There 
one  trait  in  his  character  which  may 
considered  as  the  offspring  of  true  gr 
ness.    He  was  ready  at  all  timet  to 
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ceive,  to  consider,  and  if  proper,  to  adopt 
the  suggestions  of  others.  He  went  far- 
ther. He  courted  the  severest  criticisms 
of  his  writings  or  opinions.  Thus  it  was 
that  no  despatch  of  importance  received 
the  final  stroke  of  his  pen,  until  it  had 
been  subjected  to  the  severe  crucible  of 
the  Cabinet.  Every  suggestion  of  addi- 
tion or  alteration,  was  weighed  by  him 
with  the  same  impartiality,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  critic,  and  the  production  criti- 
cised was  the  work  of  another.  When 
these  discussions  had  peased,  then  came 
forth  from  the  State  Department  the  com- 
bined wisdom  of  all,  condensed  in  a  des- 
patch, which  challenged  for  the  secretary, 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
great  charm  of  life  to  be  associated  with 
one  not  only  so  richly  endowed  with  the 
gifts  of  mind,  but  who  was  so  tolerant  in 
matters  of  opinion,  and  whose  entire  de- 
portment was  so  deferential  and  respect- 
ful. A  deference  and  respect  which  he 
never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of.  If  he 
had  defects,  and  who  has  not,  those  de- 
fects were  obscured  by  his  many  excellen- 
cies. He  survived  his  two  great  rivals, 
and  gathered  after  their  decease,  fresh 
laurels  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Cab- 
inet. He  foresaw  the  dark  cloud  then 
resting  on  the  political  horizon,  which 
has  since  reached  the  meridian,  and  he 
used  every  effort  to  disperse  it  ere  its  light- 
nings should  scathe  the  Union.  He  rea- 
soned, he  remonstrated,  he  expostulated, 
and  finally  bade  adieu  to  life,  with  Union 
written  in  unmistakeable  characters  on 
his  heart.  The  outbreathings  of  his  spi- 
rit but  shortly  before  his  death  have  prob- 
ably endeared  his  memory  to  his  country- 
men, even  more  than  the  many  brilliant 
passages  of  his  earlier  life.  His  letter  to 
his  farmer,  John  Taylor,  on  his  old  pater- 
nal acres,  will  be  read  by  future  genera- 
tions, as  it  has  been  by  the  present,  with 
the  most  profound  conviction  of  his  pat- 
riotic devotion  to  the  constitution  and  the 
Union.  Its  simplicity  and  yet  deep  pa- 
thos, sink  into  the  heart,  and  we  finish  its 
perusal  with  renewed  hope  for  the  coun- 
try and  its  institutions. 

Some  future  Plutarch  will  perform  the 
task  of  running  a  comparison  between 
these  two  gifted  statesmen.    Their  faults, 


if  any,  as  well  as  their  virtues,  will  be 
exhibited  on  the  canvass.  Such  is  do 
part  of  my  purpose.  I  seek  only  tn  pre- 
sent a  daguerreotype  of  the  two,  and  that 
chiefly  within  the  Cabinet  sphere— a 
sphere  in  which  each  was  destined  to  shine 
with  resplendent  lustre.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  constant  warfare  on  question*  of 
domestic  policy,  yet  it  is  not  believed 
that  subsequent  to  the  war  with  England, 
they  differed  materially  on  matters  of  for- 
eign. Unswayed  by  personal  jealousy,  and 
listening  only  to  the  suggestions  of  a  no- 
ble and  exalted  patriotism,  Mr.  Cimor* 
being  at  the  time  in  the  Senate,  gave  his 
great  talents  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  which  although 
carped  at  by  Borne,  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  approaching  unanimity. 
They  were  the  advocates  of  peace  on 
honorable  terms  with  all  the  world ;  and 
they  saw  in  the  conquests  to  be  made  by 
commercial  enterprise,  richer  and  nobler 
and  more  important  triumphs,  and  a 
greater  acquisition  of  power  than  provin- 
ces conquered  by  the  sword  could  briDg. 
That  nation  which  contributes  mo«t  to 
supply  the  wants  of  others,  although  the 
sword  may  not  glitter  in  her  hands,  or  the 
thunder  of  her  cannon  be  heard  in  every 
breeze,  constitutes  the  most  powerful  of 
States.  Her  dependencies  are  to  be  found 
in  every  part  of  the  earth,  and  her  domin- 
ion is  limited  only  by  uninhabitable  des- 
erts, or  regions  forever  bound  in  icy  fet- 
ters. To  extend  the  commerce  of  the 
country  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of 
each  during  the  period  they  respectively 
presided  over  the  State  Department.  In 
this  they  were  seconded  by  a  diplomatic 
corps  of  eminent  ability,  the  names  *f 
many  of  which  fill  conspicuous  place?  ir. 
the  literature  and  politics  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  avenue  of  trade  which  e<-utf 
be  opened  to  commercial  enterprise  which 
did  not  arrest  attention.  If  more  was  ac- 
complished during  Mr. Webster's  time:** 
if  during  his  two  years  and  a  half  m-re 
treaties  were  negotiated  through  bis  in- 
strumentality, than  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  half  that  period,  it  may  be 
well  doubted  whether  the  advantage  to 
the  country  of  finishing  the  negotiation 
begun  by  Mr.  Upshub  and  completed  by 
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uh,  by  which  Texas,  notwith- 
■e  rejection  of  the  Treaty,  was 
secured  to  the  United  States, 
ce  him  on  a  pedestal  as  proud 
u  the  material  interests  of  the 
i  concerned,  quite  as  lofty,  as 
licli  Mr.  Wibstir  stands  by 
ia  successful  negotiation  of  the 
Washington.  I  speak  not  of 
iuced  by  the  American  negoti- 
one  or  the  other  instance.  In 
,  there  can  be  no  comparison. 
Nation  of  the  Treaty  or  Wash- 

Wkbstik  had  to  encounter  on 
;  feature,  prejudices  and  pas- 
i  fifty  yean  of  unsuccessful 

bad  engendered.  Tbe  ques- 
ndary,  always  the  most  diffi- 
c,  which  bad  already  placed 
he  Union,  and  a  province  of 
Empire,  in  hostile  array,  each 
iticipatod  contest,  had  become 
th  others  of  vast  magnitude. 

assumed  a  politico-party  aa- 
leemed  from  its  numberless 
is  to  be  almost  impossible  to 
yet,  with  unsurpassed  ability, 
ing  himself  unembarrassed  by 
d  those  formalities  which  ra- 
s  than  elucidate,  and  furnish 
a  place  of  retreat  for  unuue- 
tiation,  the  negotiator  encoun- 
rercame  all  difficulties.   True, 

as  the  representative  of  the 
irnmentwas  concerned,  every 
lire  was  evinced  to  settle  the 
g  difficulties  after  a  manner 
d  prove  satisfactory  to  both 
lit  yet  the  causes  of  complaint 
one,  and  as  much  skill  was 

reconcile  conflict  of  opinion 

that  which  existed  between 
ernments.     On  the  other  hand 

of  serious  moment  stood  in 
i  successful  negotiation  of  the 
y .  It  required  only  the  as- 
Presidento  of  the  two  Repub- 
iaie,  and  the  work  was  all  tbe 
io.  The  difficulties  arose  af- 
id  tbe  people  had  to  interpose 
rity  in  order  to  crown  the  mea- 
tuccess,  an  interposition,  tbe 
r  which  I  must  be  permitted 

not  been  anticipated  in   the 


remotest  degree — nay,  had  been  actually 
guarded  against,  before  the  offer  of  an- 
nexation had  been  formally  made  to 
Texas,  by  assurances  from  the  only  relia- 
ble quarter,  that  the  Treaty,  when  nego- 
tiated, would  be  ratified  by  a  constitu- 
tional majority  of  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  secure  the  measure  after 
the  rejection  of  the  Treaty,  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  prompt  in  his  advice  and  energetic 
in  bis  course  of  action.  There  was  no 
division  of  opinion  at  the  Cabinet  board, 
or  hesitation  on  my  own  part  in  the  choice 
between  the  alternative  propositions  pre- 
sented by  Congress,  and  the  lust  moments 
of  the  administration  were  made  availa- 
ble for  the  accomplishment  of  the  measure. 
Its  success  was,  as  has  since  appeared,  by 
inadvertence  on  the  part  of  those  who 
controlled  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the 
subject,  placed  in  tbe  power  of  the  then 
Executive,  and  no  moment  was  lost  in 
making  it  available. 

In  other  matters  of  importance,  Mr. 
Calhoun  rendered  valuable  service,  and 
compressed  within  the  short  period  of  his 
premiership  as  much  of  public  benefit  as 
could  well  have  been  accomplished.  His 
great  mind  could  never  be  at  rest,  and  its 
perceptions  were  oftentimes  so  rapid  as  to 
outrun  those  of  all  others.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this,  I  take  leave  to  mention  the 
expression  of  one  who  in  point  of  majesty 
and  power  of  intellect,  is  surpassed  by  no 
man  living.  Many  years  ago,  and  before 
the  existence  of  the  rail  road  between 
Fredericksburg  and  Richmond,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, Mr.  Tazewell  and  myself,  stopped 
on  out  return  home,  all  night  at  Potomac 
creek.  The  tariff  was  the  debatable  ques- 
tion of  that  day,  and  occupied  intensely 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  bad  start- 
ed a  new  theory  touching  its  operation  on 
the  public  interests.  Mr.  Tazewell,  as  is 
his  practice,  urged  objections  to  tbe  theo- 
ry, in  order  to  have  it  developed  in  all  its 
bearings.  I  left  them  in  animated  con- 
versation at  12  o'clock.  Tbey  sat  up  to  a 
much  later  hour.  The  next  day  found 
Mr-  Tazewell  and  myself  journeying  to 
Richmond,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  by  another 
road  to  South  Carolina-  I  inquired  of 
Mr.  Tivzewell  whether  Mr.  Calhoun  bad 
convinced  htm  of  the  correctness  of  his 
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theory.    "No,"  said  he,  "  I  have  made  up 
no  opinion  about  it.    Calhoun  is  always 
in  advance  of  me  by  many  mouths."    I 
could  not  but  exclaim,  "  You  have  paid 
him    in   that,   the   highest    compliment 
ever  paid  to  any  man."     His  mind  re- 
quired no  awakening,  for  in  truth  it  ne- 
ver slept.    He  was  sometimes  thought  to 
be  more  speculative  than  practical — and 
yet  he  often  foresaw  coming  events  which 
had  scarcely  cast  their  shadows  before 
them.    Mr.  Wkbster  sunk  into  quietude 
and  repose  after  a  great  effort— but  it  was 
the  repose  of  the  eagle,  which  wearied 
by  a  long  flight,  alights  upon  some  lofty 
eminence  for  necessary  rest,  and  where 
he  may  readjust  his  plumage  for  a  flight 
that  will  bear  him  still  nearer  to  the  sun. 
His  mind  was  easily  aroused,  and  when 
in  motion  was  as  resistless  as  the  tide  of 
the  ocean.    In  debate  the  style  of  the  one 
was  precise  and  didactic— that   of  the 
other,  copious  and  Ciceronian.   Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  obviously  made  the  great  Athe- 
nian his  model.   Mr.  Webster  more  near- 
ly resembled  the  illustrious  Roman.    The 
one  flashing  with  the  inspirations  of  ge- 
nius—the other  shaking  the  Senate  cham- 
ber with  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence- 
such  were  these  two  great  intellectual 
giants— each  suited  to  positions  of  the 
highest  eminence,  and  each,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  rival,  worthy  of  being  regard- 
ed as  the  man  of  his  age. 

Another  name  is  recorded  on  the  cata- 
logue of  death,  which  I  cannot  fail  to 
mention— I  mean  John  C.   Spencer,  of 
New  York,  a  man  of  extraordinary  capa- 
city in  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  of 
the  most  untiring  industry.    Our  acquain- 
tance commenced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1819.    We  served  on  an  im- 
portant committee  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man, the  duties  of  which  were  exceedingly 
arduous.     I  had  then  occasion  to  note  his 
habits  of  unceasing  labour.    His  conduct 
in  the  War  Department  and  afterwards  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury,  caused  me  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  time  had  produ- 
ced no  change  in  his  energy  or  capacity 
for  business.     The  great  multitude  of  ca- 
ses which  had  accumulated  in  the  War 
Department,  many  of  which    involved 
large  sums  of  money,  melted  away  before 


his  sleepless  industry,  and  he  waded 
through  the  weighty  labours  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  with  the  same  unbroken 
aeal  and  speed.  His  information  upon  all 
subjects  was  extensive  and  practical,  and 
constituted  him  an  able  administrative 
officer.  His  native  State,  both  before  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  af- 
ter he  had  returned  home,  kept  him  gen- 
erally employed  in  positions,  the  duties 
of  which  required  both  ability  and  indus- 
try for  their  discharge.  With  these  qual- 
ities he  would  have  made  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
for  which  station  he  was  twice  nominated 
but  rejected  by  the  Senate,  more  as  I  am 
bound  to  believe,  because  of  the  part  he 
had  borne  in  the  politics  of  the  times. 
than  for  any  other  reason. 

Thus,  within  the  period  of  thirteen 
years,  have  passed  out  of  existence  six 
citizens,  each  of  whom  was  a  man  of 
mark,  and  whose  names  are  destined  to  be 
recorded  on  the  page  of  history,  along 
side  of  the  ablest  executive  officers  that 
the  country  has  seen.     Their  fidelity  and 
ability  is  attested  by  the  fruits  of  their 
labors,  which  are  undying  and  imperi>h- 
able;  and  by  no  fact  more  conclusively 
than  this — that  with  their  surviving  col- 
leagues they  so  aided  in  the  admiui?tra- 
tion  of  the  government,  that  not  only  was 
a  large  reduction  made  in  the  public  ex- 
penditures— but  that  during  a  period  of 
four  years  but  a  single  default  occurred, 
and  that  scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  f.ir 
fifteen  dollars  on  the  part  of  a  deputy 
Post-Master,  somewhere  in  the  interior  of 
Kentucky.     This  may  be  fairly  offVettec 
by  the  fact  that  whereas  there  was  an  ac- 
tual indebtedness  of  that  department  of 
about  half  a  million,  on  the  4th  of  March 
1841,  a  surplus  was  left  in  the  treasury, 
through  the  admirable  management  at 
Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  a  quarter  of  a  milliun. 
on  the  4th  of  March  1845.     To  which  it 
may  be  added  that  in  the  receipts  and  dis^ 
burBements  of  more  than  §200,O(*UJiA't 
the  government  sustained  no  loes  whate- 
ver—a   fact  betokening  more  vigilance 
than  that  bestowed  by  an  individual  o\  er 
his  private  affairs.     Augustus  Caesar,  a 
few  moments  before  his  death,  is  said  to 
have  inquired  of  those  around  him  whe- 
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well  acted  bis  part  in  the  the  sleepers — but,  in  the  language  of  an 

,  and  upon  being  answered  old  and  impressive  Latin  hymn — 

iiclaimed,  "  then  give  the 

ad  eunk   into   the   arms   of  -  Tuba  mirum  spnrgem  lonmu 

t  not   these  also  have  made  Per  aepulebra  regionum 

uiry,  and  closed  their  Urea  Col«  °n«ie«  mis  tlironam," 

r  exclamation  ? 

epitaph  should  be  written  that  Cabinet  with  their  friend  and  associ- 

i.    Heoce  I  avoid  all  farther  ate  who  bj  human  institutions  was  placed 

9  surviving  members  of  that  at  their  bead,  will  reassemble  before  a 

iky,  with  him  who  called  judgment  seat,  where  hearts  are  searched 

high  places,  will  soon  have  and  motives  are  laid  bare.    In  the  lan- 

r  comrades  to  that  silent  val-  gunge  of  the  dying  Calhoun,  no  one  of 

e  voices  of  this  world  no  Ion-  them  "  will  war  against  the  constitution 

ear,  or  disturb  the  repose  of  of  natare." 
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{Published  by  order  of  the  Socirty.) 

til  !  blue-eyed  Sister  of  the  Sacred  Well, 

hose  smile  illumines  every  bosky  dell, 

id  on  each  storied  lake  or  landscape  streams, 

ke  moonlight  thro'  the  ivory  gate  of  dreams, — 

fond  admirer  here  invokes  your  aid, 

tho'  a  poet  neither  "born"  nor  "made," 

3  wants,  what  worthier  bards  have  wanted  too, 

fine  exordium — and  he  turns  to  you ! 

his  unlicensed  brow  no  wreath  of  bays, 

token  of  the  poet's  rank,  displays — 

his  prosaic  shoulders  do  not  hear 
ie  singing-robe  your  favorites  always  wear — 
it  let  him  in  your  radiant  realm  remain 

little  season,  and  inspire  his  strain ; 
ten  should  he,  haply,  prove  unworthy  still, 
ime  modest  post,  Euterpe,  let  him  fill ; 
e  asks  not  fame — contented  to  revise 
polio's  proof-sheets,  and  forego  the  prise. 

eantime,  most  gracious  and  respected  Muse, 

hat  theme  this  morning  shall  your  vot'ry  choose  ? 
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I  catch  a  gush  of  melody,  and  clear 
This  tuneful  answer  breaks  upon  the  ear — 
"  Set  restless  Fancy  free,  and  where  her  wing 
Conducts  the  eye,  of  that  bright  region  sing!" 
'Tis  done;  unloosed  the  jesses,  Fancy  sails 
Buoyant  aloft  upon  the  friendly  gales. 
Awhile  she  moves  in  arrowy  flight  along 
The  sunny  ether  of  the  land  of  Song, 
Ranges  from  coast  to  crag,  nor  leaves  unseen 
The  purple  meadows  that  repose  between, 
Then  fondly  bends,  with  poising  wing,  above 
The  dear  Virginia  of  our  hopes  and  love  ; 
As  the  swift  eagle,  circling  proudly  o'er 
Our  boundless  continent  from  shore  to  shore, 
Sees  rock  and  river,  prairie,  waste  and  wood, 
The  shining  city  and  the  solitude, 
The  snowy  sail  by  Huron's  breezes  fanned, 
And  the  light  ripple  on  the  bayou's  strand, 
And  stoops  at  last  to  fold  his  sombre  pinion 
On  some  blue  mountain  of  the  Old  Dominion  ! 
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Imperial  land  !  could  ever  song  of  mine 

With  fairer  glories  make  thy  borders  shine — 

Could  my  rude  minstrelsy  with  charm  invest 

Each  spot  in  beauty  or  in  grandeur  drest — 

And  to  thy  Oread-haunted  valleys  give 

A  grace,  united  with  their  own  to  live — 

How  should  thy  rivers  to  the  ocean  glide, 

Like  Arno's  stream  or  Teviot's  "silver  tide," 

Reflecting  each  upon  its  mirror'd  face 

The  light  which  genius  lendB  its  dwelling  place ; 

How  should  Boccaccio's  mellow  atmosphere 

Hang  round  each  hill  and  kiss  each  dimpled  mere, 

How  should  thy  ramparts  echo  with  the  blast 

Of  lordly  music  flowing  out  the  past ; 

From  the  cool  beach,  where  white  with  rage  and  frantic 

Dash  the  wild  billows  of  thjp  chafed  Atlantic, 

Along  the  Ridge,  whose  azure  peaks  on  high 

Toss  their  soft  summits  'gainst  an  amber  sky, 

To  where  Ohio  sends,  through  darkling  woods, 

Its  tribute  to  the  mighty  Sire  of  Floods ; 

Till  the  whole  space  thy  distant  lines  surround, 

Our  goodly  heritage,  were  classic  ground, 
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And  all  thy  pleasant  places,  noble  State, 
Thenceforth  forever  should  be  consecrate ! 


Virginia !  thou  hast  had  in  plenteous  store 

The  gifts  men  chiefly  honour  and  adore ; 

Thy  story  burns  with  Valour's  dazzling  blaze 

Or  calmly  glows  with  Wisdom's  milder  rays, 

While  Eloquence,  that  melts  the  coldest  hearts, 

To  the  bright  record  all  its  fire  imparts  : 

The  Warrior,  resting  on  his  stainless  sword, 

The  Orator,  whose  lips  persuasion  poured, 

The  Statesman,  he  who  wrought  from  chaos  warm 

The  elements  of  empire  into  form, 

The  jurist,  who  has  "  shaped  the  State's  decrees," 

All,  like  the  figures  on  a  marble  frieze, 

Stand  grandly  forth,  thy  greatness  to  proclaim, 

Upon  the  tablets  of  thy  ancient  fame. 

One  stately  image  yet  is  wanting  there, 

The  Bard,  with  fillets  twined  around  his  hair, 

No  favored  son,  created  for  all  time, 

For  thee  has  ever  "  built  the  lofty  rhyme," 

And  joined  the  radiant,  rose-encircled  throng, 

Within  the  Temple  dedicate  to  Song  : 

One  gifted  child  thou  hadst,  who  reached,  in  vain, 

The  vast  propylon  of  the  gleaming  fane, 

'Twas  his  to  see  the  columns,  pure  and  white, 

Of  marble  and  of  ranged  chrysolite— 

The  lines  of  jasper  through  the  golden  gates — 

Alas !  no  more  was  suffered  by  the  Fates. 

Like  Baldur,  fairest  of  the  sons  of  morning, 

The  halls  of  Odin  lustrously  adorning, 

He  early  caught  the  pale,  blue,  fearful  glance 

Of  shadowy  Hela's  awful  countenance. 

Lamented  CooKfiT  if  all  that  love  could  lend 

To  the  chaste  scholar  and  the  faithful  friend, 

If  all  the  spoiler  forced  us  to  resign 

In  the  calm  virtues  of  a  life  like  thine, 

Conld  bid  him  torn  his  fatal  dart  aside 

From  Our  young  Lycidas,  thou  had'st  not  died : 

Peace  to  the  Poet's  shade !     His  ashes  rest 

Near  the  sweet  spot  he  loved  on  earth  the  best, 

The  modest  daisies  from  the  surface  peeping, 

As  from  the  sod  where  Florence  Vane  lies  sleeping, 
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While  his  own  river  murmurs,  as  it  flows, 
Perpetual  requiem  o'er  his  soft  repose. 

And  still  another  child  Virginia  nursed, 
Who  had  her  glories  loftily  rehearsed, 
But  that  hiB  genius  sought  "  a  wild,  weird  clim 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  either  space  or  time, 
From  whose  dim  circuit,  with  unearthly  swell, 
A  burst  of  lyric  rapture  often  fell, 
Which  swept  at  last  into  a  strain  as  dreary 
As  a  lost  spirit's  plaintive  Miserere  ; 
Unhappy  Poe,  what  destiny  adverse 
Still  hung  around  thee  both  to  bless  and  enrse 
The  Fairies'  gifts,  who  on  thy  birth  attended, 
Seemed  all  with  bitter  maledictions  blended ; 
The  golden  crown  that  on  thy  brow  was  seen, 
Like  that  Medea  sent  to  Jason's  queen, 
In  cruel  splendor  shone  bat  to  consume, 
And  decked  its  victim  proudly  for  the  tomb. 

Yet  shall  the  Poet  make  in  coming  time, 
His  bright  avatar  in  our  sunny  clime  ; 
And  where  shall  inspiration  urge  the  sonl 
Thro'  dithyrambic  harmonies  to  roll, 
More  fittingly  than  in  this  calm  retreat 
Of  studious  Science — Learning's  earliest  seat? 
Where  does  Romance  more  lavishly  diffuse 
Upon  our  soil  its  ever  brilliant  hues 
Than  here,  where  Patriotism's  sacred  glow 
Kindled  the  wrath  that  laid  the  tyrant  low  ? 
I  walk  these  ancient  haunts  with  reverent  treat 
And  seem  to  gaze  npon  the  mighty  dead : 
Imagination  calls  a  noble  train 
From  gloom  and  darkness  back  to  life  again, 
Whose  air  majestic  lends  a  statelier  grace, 
A  soft  enchantment  to  the  honored  place. 
So  have  I  strolled  at  twilight's  rosy  hour 
Along  the  quiet  street,  where  Merton's  tower 
Lifts  its  rich  tracery  thro'  the  nodding  trees, 
That  rise  o'er  Oxford's  halls  of  lettered  ease, 
And  felt  the  pretence  of  the  tranquil  scene, 
Till  forms  long-buried  flitted  o'er  the  green ; 
There  graceful  Raleigh  moved,  immortal  nam 
And  Addison  from  cloistered  musings  came, 
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Tiere  stalked  portentous  Johnson's  burly  shade, 
md  pensive  Collins  down  the  vista  strayed  ; 
lad  as  they  vanished  into  common  air, 
'heir  clustering  memories,  ever  fresh  and  fair, 
(ike  ivy  round  each  turret  seemed  to  twine 
md  every  chapter-houBe  became  a  shrine  ! 

lis  thus  that  Art  is  long,  tho'  Time  is  fleeting — 
'he  wise  old  maxim  that  we  keep  repeating — 
Lnd  Wisdom,  with  endurance  not  of  earth, 
)utlives  for  aye  the  age  that  gave  it  birth ; 
lo  shall  our  Academus  planted  here 
Survive,  in  its  results,  from  year  to  year, 
'hough  ruin  settles  on  its  antique  walls 
Lnd  from  its  lonely  courts  the  bittern  calls ; 
io  shall  the  writer,  who  with  skill  portrays 
Virginia's  history  in  coming  days, 
lark  how  it  enters  in  the  general  plan 
lnd  with  delighted  eye  its  progress  scan, 
l  thread  of  gold  still  running  brightly  thro' 
'he  wondrous  tapestry  from  Old  to  New. 

'hus  tracing  here  the  honors  interwove 
)f  State  and  College,  Capitol  and  Grove, 
leave  unsung  those  grand,  heroic  men 
Vho  walked  the  heights,  so  diszy  to  out  ken, 
Vhere  first  our  starry  banner  was  unfurled, 
Lnd  seem  yet  visible  to  half  the  world — 
lnd  follow  Memory,  as  she  fondly  turns 
"o  yet  more  precious,  if  less  stately  urns, 
tut  twice  the  roses  of  the  Spring  have  blown, 
Since  rambling  far  in  other  lands,  alone, 
'.  sought  the  hillock  where  the  cypress  bends 
)'er  Dkw,  lamented  still  by  "  troops  of  friends," 
rbe  sage,  whose  active  and  well  ordered  mind 
looks  had  enriched  and  social  life  refined, 
Vnd  pondering  there  on  wisdom,  learning,  worth, 
juried  with  him  beneath  that  foreign  earth, 
'.  thought  of  Tucker's  high  and  varied  powers, 
lis  fame,  of  all  indeed  that  made  him  ours; 
l"he  sweet  benignity,  the  careless  grace, 
rVith  earnest  thought  commingled  in  his  face : — 
ifou  watched  his  genius — saw  its  steady  shine, 
[ts  full  meridian,  its  undimmed  decline  ; 


How  bright  the  noonday,  bow  serene  and  clear 

The  solemn  evening  of  that  calm  career, 

And  mark  how  pure  a  lustre  lingers  yet 

Where  from  our  loving  gaze  that  full-orbed  genius  set ! 

Where  shall  the  poet  find,  tho'  wandering  long, 
A  spot  bo  fragrant  of  unuttered  song 
As  this  old  city,  whose  colonial  glory 
Fades  into  Jamestown's  legendary  story  ? 
One  mouldering  tower,  o'ergrown  with  ivy,  shows 
Where  first  Virginia's  capital  arose, 
And  to  the  tourist's  vision  far  withdrawn 
Stands  like  a  sentry  at  the  gates  of  dawn. 
The  church  has  perished — faint  the  lines  and  dim 
Of  those  whose  voices  raised  the  choral  hymn, 
Go  read  the  record  on  the  mossy  Btone, 
'Tis  brief  and  sad— oblivion  claims  its  own : 
Yet  Fancy  musing,  by  the  placid  wave, 
With  gentle  Wirt  above  some  nameless  grave, 
May  animate  the  sleeping  dust  once  more, 
And  all  the  past  in  vivid  tints  restore. 


Nor  should  the  picture'  {jack  for  livelier  strokes, 
(As  this  my  poem  sadly  wants  its  jokes,) 
When  came  the  epic  muse  to  later  times : 
(I  trust  the  change  will  brighten  up  my  rhymes.) 
Oh  !  those  were  jolly,  good  old  days,  in  sooth, 
Confide  Planco — in  the  Raleigh's  youth, 
When  to  the  town  at  Xmas  would  repair 
The  gallant  lords  and  ladies  debonair ; 
When  balls  and  races,  dinners,  routs,  the  play, 
In  quick  succession,  made  the  season  gay ; 
When  Ennui  was  unknown— delightful  age ! 
.French  modes  and  phrases  were  not  then  the  rage; 
When  courtly  lovers  and  their  chosen  flames 
In  sweet  simplicity  took  pastoral  names ; 
Thus  Damon  fair  Celinda's  graces  set 
To  smoothest  verses  in  the  old  Gazette, 
And  Strephon,  both  to  please  and  to  adorn  her, 
Courted  his  Chloe  in  the  "  Poet's  Corner," 
While  all — Gelinda,  Damon,  Strephon,  Chloe-,  ■ 
Oh  manly  forms !  oh  bosoms  soft  and  snowy ! 
Danced  stiff  old  minuets  throughout  the  night, 
Visions  of  satin,  spare  my  aching  sight ! 
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With  grandest  music  floating  round  the  whole — 
Ye  powdered  bigwigs,  crowd  not  on  my  soul  I 
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Fiction  at  la$t  has  turned  its  gaze,  we  know, 

Upon  those  golden  days  of  long  ago ; 

And  as,  obedient  to  the  prompter's  call,  t 

Time's  misty  curtain  rises  over  all, 

Before  us  now  the  quaint  Comedians  pass — 

And  see  !  the  modern  footlights  blaze  with  gas, 

In  robes  resplendent,  freshened  every  hue, 

The  faded  scarlet  and  the  watery  blue, 

The  beaux  and  belles  of  long  forgotten  years 

Have  "sly  flirtations"  'neath  the  chandeliers; 

Yet  in  the  brilliant  crowd  the  form  I  see 

With  greatest  pleasure  is  the  F.  F.  V. — 

Aristocratic  type  of  lofty  sires, 

Of  whom  'tis  said  "  Virginia  never  tires," 

When  this  great  actor  comes  upon  the  stage, 

His  graceful  movements  all  my  thoughts  engage, 

As  in  the  Bowery  pit,  Mose  strains  his  eye, 

When  Billy  Kirby  rushes  on  to  die ! 

Time  changes  all.     When  in  the  morning  gray 

The  smoke  from  Yorktown  slowly  rolled  away, 

And  there  revealed  our  flag  flung  proudly  out 

O'er  slippary  mound  and  perilous  redoubt, 

Another  age  Virginia  ushered  in — 

End  pompous  Court  and  Commonwealth  begin ! 

Colonial  grandeur  soon  aside  was  laid 

With  sword  and  periwig  and  gold  brocade, 

And  of  the  prim  old  courtiers  soon  the  last 

Walked  grandly  down  into  the  dusky  past. 

And  now  behold  Virginia's  active  life 

Of  varied  labour  and  industrial  strife — 

Where  Spotswood  followed  on  the  Indian  trail, 

They  're  busy  putting  down  the  heavy  rail ; 

And  iron  coursers  thunder  over  the  land 

Where  pressed  the  "  golden  horse-shoe"  in  the  sand ; 

The  constant  roar  of  ponderous  machines 

Drowns  the  blithe  music  of  remote  ravines ; 

In  our  Parnassus  there 's  a  recent  hole 

In  which  the  workmen  dig  for  cannel  coal ; 

And  Cato,  Liberty's  devout  admirer, 

Who  wrote  those  essays  in  the  old  Enquirer, 
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For  such  pursuits  has  do  more  time  to  spars, 
But  fattens  Dnrhams  for  the  Annual  Fair? 


What  though  they  say  Virginia  lags  behind 

Her  rival  sisters  in  the  march  of  mind. 

WrJat  though  so  frequently  'tis  ours  to  hear 

The  pointless  jest,  the  miserable  sneer, 

From  men,  whose  freedom  'twas  her  joy  to  save, 

Or  States,  whose  every  inch  of  soil  she  gave  ? 

If  some  sweet  lethargy  has  sealed  her  lips 

And  quenched  her  vision  in  a  brief  eclipse ; 

And  on  the  pedestal  of  former  fame — 

Whose  prood  inscription  is  her  simple  name — 

She  long  has  stood  in  statuesque  repose, 

Pure  as  if  hewn  from  everlasting  snows, 

'Tib  as  Hermione,  the  peerless  Queen, 

The  glorious  image,  stood  in  Shakspeare's  scene  ; 

Soon  shall  the  form  descend,  no  more  be  stone, 

With  flowing  drapery  and  flashing  zone, 

Walk  forth  in  majesty,  Minerva-like, 

And  all  who  look  on  her  with  marvel  strike ! 
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)Sve  always  been  food  of  female  so- 
A  lovely  and  intelligent  woman 
)  sweetest  object  that  the  inn  shines 
ndthe  light  that  "liee  in  woman's 
'  worth  more  than  all  other  lights  of 
srth.  Since  I  trudged  along  with 
ibella's  eehool  satchel  slung  over  mj 
der,  I  hare  worshipped  at  the  shrine 
auty  and  this  hour  esteem  it  mj 
est  misfortune  that  I  have  not  wed- 
i  wife,  who  would  smilingly  greet 
etura  from  the  toils  and  cares  of 
lay.  But  how  shall  a  poor  man 
r  in  these  days  of  hoops  and  heels  ? 
i  right  has  be  to  drag  an  angel  down 
the  heights  of  innocence  and  flirta- 
o  the  deep  despair  of  a  home  not  in- 
described  by  Tom  Moore, 


Terily!  that  cannot  be.  Thecharm- 
tngelina  would  soon  cease  to  be 
ling,  since  good  looks  are  so  depen- 
npon  happiness,  should  she  be  re- 
1  to  doff  the  gossamer  robes  which 
ike  sun-silvered  mists  about  her  and 
to  vulgar  calico,  and  to  exchange 
acoful  mantle  for  the  rude  blanket 
No,  no,  Hies  Prudence  Spinster 
aly  must  be  right  when  she  declares, 
10  girl  con  hope  to  be  happy  when 
larries  a  poor  man,  and  surely  no 
able  poor  man  would  condemn  any 
o  a  life  of  uuhappiae-". 
at  then?  if  I  may  not  wed  now  shall 
■lge  the  taste,  the  passion  for  the 
y  of  the  better  part  of  God's 
ant  Say  not  that  this  luxury  is 
ed  for  the  rich,  for  such  as  can  af- 

0  marry,  if  Dulcinea's  tender  heart 

1  be  wounded  by  Cupid's  darts. 
:  you  that  such  monopolies  would  be 
ted  in  this  land  of  liberty  and 
;ty?  Is  it  not  written  in  our  Bill  of 
s,  "that  no  man  or  set  of  men  ore 
jd  to  exclusive  or  separate  emolu- 
i  or  privileges '!"  and  is  not  this  l&n- 
i  incorporated  into  the  organic  law 

glorious  old  Commonwealth  ?  how 
ihall  I  be  excluded  from  the  enjoy- 
of   that  privilege,  which   is  above 


all  price,  merely  because  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  have  so  much  money  as  the  pud- 
ding-headed son  of  the  rich  grocer  down 
yonder? 

But  still  the  question  recurs,  how  shall 
I  use  the  privilege  which  in  this  happy 
land  is  secured  to  me  by  the  Constitution. 
It  is  one  thing  to  bave  the  right  and  a 
very  different  thing  to  enjoy  that  which 
you  undoubtedly  have,  and  after  all  the 
right  of  which  I  proudly  boost  is  little 
worth,  if  I  may  not  enjoy  its  exercise.  So 
muoh  I  know  from  experience,  that  while 
nobody  questions  my  right  to  revel  in  the 
society  of  the  beet  and  brightest  women 
that  live  upon  the  earth,  Mrs.  Grundy, 
the  Misses  Grundy  and  all  the  mole  ad- 
mirers of  that  large  and  influential  fami- 
ly, have  settled  it  long  ago,  that  I  shall 
not  visit  tbe  ladies  until  my  cases  are 
greatly  multiplied  and  my  fee  book  very 
considerably  reduced  in  respect  of  blank 
leaves.  These  people  have  set  at  nought 
the  just  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  in 
utter  contempt  of  that  scripture  which 
commands  all  men  to  "obey  the  powers 
that  be,  because  die  powers  are  ordained 
of  God,"  have  trespassed  and  still  do  con- 
tinue to  trespass  upon  my  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, greatly  to  my  detriment  and  dam- 
age, and  without  the  slightest  pretext  to 
justify  their  unlawful  proceeding.  If  this 
were  an  injury  inflicted  upon  my  person, 
I  should  have  my  remedy  by  an  action  of 
fresptut  ei  d  armit,  if  to  my  goods,  by  an 
action  of  trespass  on  the  ease,  if  to  my 
land,  by  an  action  of  trespass  quart  clau- 
tum  Jrefjit;  but  no  species  of  action  on 
the  case  has  been  provided  to  meet  the 
nature  of  this  grievance.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
whether  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  frame 
a  declaration  which  would  be  adjudged 
good  upon  demurrer;  and  yet  I  endure 
wrongs  much  more  grievous  than  many 
which  are  adjudicated  in  the  Courts. 

To  this  desolate  condition  have  I  been 
well  nigh  reduced  during  the  last  six 
months,  and  I  have  suffered  in  silence 
until  my  tongue  refuses  to  be  silent  any 
longer.  I  must  tell  my  griefs  "or  else  this 
heavy  heart  will  buret."  "Strength  may 
be  born  in  the  deep  silence  of  long  suffer 
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ing  hearts,"  but  I  feel  that  I  am  growing 
weaker  every  day,  my  melancholy  wast- 
eth  me  to  a  shadow,  and  if  I  must  fall  a 
martyr  to  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of 
society,  I  will  at  least  print  my  woes  as  a 
warning  to  thoRe  who  may  come  after 
me.  Such  as  may  be  implicated  by  these 
confessions,  will  doubtless  raise  an  outcry 
against  me,  and  protest  with  well  feigned 
indignation,  "  that  they  never  knew  the 
fellow,"  but  I  shall  probably  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  their  reproaches,  and 
shall,  in  any  event,  have  discharged  the 
duty  which  I  owe  to  my  fellow  men. 

I  have  confessed  my  weakness  where 
females  are  concerned,  and  now  I  will 
proceed  to  show  by  what  influences  I 
have  been  excluded  from  their  company. 
It  will  readily  be  surmised,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  I  am  not  a  marrying 
man.  Even  if  my  poverty  was  no  bar  to 
my  union  with  one  of  "earth's  fairest 
daughters,"  there  are  other  and  control- 
ling considerations  which  would  incline 
me  to  celibacy.  These  need  not  be  stated, 
as  they  have  no  connection  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper,  and  would  unduly  pro- 
tract that  which  to  be  of  value,  must  be 
brief.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  wherever 
I  am  known,  it  is  well  understood  that  I 
am  not  only  ineligible,  but  also  that  I  am 
doomed  to  be  an  old  bachelor. 

Indeed,   very  many  of   the    younger 
members  of  the  circle  in  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  move,  already  call  me 
by  no  other  title  than  Old  Bachelor ;  and 
the  presence  of  a  plentiful  crop  of  gray 
hairs  upon  my  head,  and  a  certain  sober- 
ing of  the  sensations,  induce  a  doubt  in 
my   own  mind  whether   the  terms   are 
much  misapplied.     I  never  acknowledge 
this,  of  course,  even  to  my  most  intimate 
acquaintance,    and    since    I    numbered 
twenty-six  suns,  have  never  grown  a  day 
older,  but  have  invariably  been  in  my 
twenty-seventh  year.     True,  the  year  has 
passed  more  slowly  than  any  within  hu- 
man knowledge,  since  the  days  of  the 
Jewish  Prophets,  but  if  ladies  never  pass 
twenty-two,  I  can  conceive  of  no  reason 
why   gentlemen   should   exceed   twenty- 
seven.     One  thing  is  certain,  and  well 
known  to  "all  the  world  and  the  rest  of 


mankind,"  that  I  am  to  be,  (if  I  am  n«t 
now,)  an  old  bachelor. 

And  yet  such  is  the  perverseness  of 
human  nature,  such  the  vindictive  per- 
sistence of  the  Grundy  family  and  ite  sat- 
ellites, that  no  sooner  have  I  become  well 
acquainted  with  some  sweet  and  lovely 
girl  and  begun  to  experience  the  happi- 
ness arising  from  the  intercourse  of  kin- 
dred souls,  than  a  buzz  reaches  mj  ears 
which  embitters  every  enjoyment  and 
drives  me  again  into  the  solitude  and  se- 
clusion, the  discomfort  and  disquietude  of 
my  bachelor  lodgings.  It  is  whispered 
that  he  loves  her — the  case  is  cited  as  an 
instance  of  love  at  first  sight — he  sav.-  her 
on  Saturday — called  to  see  heron  Smday 
— accompanied  her  to  church  that  evi  niug 
— was  with  her  at  the  Concert  Tuesday 
night — could  see  no  other  lady  at  Mrc. 
Fassi's  party — rode  with  her  to  Holly- 
wood two  days  after — was  heard  singing 
duets  with  her  last  Thursday  night  when 
papa  and  mamma  had  gone  out — and  it  i* 
verily  believed  that  he  has  courted  her— 
is  to  be  married  to  her  in  a  fortnight— or 
if  moved  by  these  impertinent  whisper- 
ings, he  ceases  to  visit,  it  is  asserted  with 
a  positiveness  which  admits  of  no  contra- 
diction, that  he  was  discarded — and  right- 
ly served  for  his  impudence. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  works  the  ex- 
tinction of  everything  like  genial  and 
intelligent  intercourse,  between  persons 
who  else  might  pass  many  an  hour  plea- 
santly together.     No  man  of  proper  feel- 
ing likes  to  be  placed  in  a  false  positiun 
by  these  busy-bodies  and  intermedd'.ere, 
especially  when  a  misconception  of  his 
purposes  may  lead  to  disagreeable  result* 
to  all  parties.     While  he  may  disregard 
all  such  rumors,  and  pass  them  by  as  idle 
tales,  he  can  never  forget  that  they  may 
exert  a  serious  influence  upon  the  fortune* 
and  fate   of  some   excellent  girl,  wh-*e 
highest  earthly  happiness  may  be  put  to 
the  hazard  by  a  continuance  of  an  iiuer- 
course  which  he  is  reluctant  to  disturb. 
For  though  she  may  understand  his  in- 
tentions and  content  herself  to  be  the 
companion  of  an  hour,  sharing  in  his  re- 
creations  and  imparting  and  receiving 
pleasure  without  the  slightest  thought  of 
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ling  more  aerious,  some  one  who  is 
hj  to  win  and  wear  the  beauteous 
•t,  and  who  otherwise  would  attain 
;ood  his  soul  most  ardently  desires, 
id  by  the  false  repreaentationa  of  the 
id;  clique,  stands  aloof  from  the 
ner,  shuns  her  presence,  and  then,  to 
e  off  the  chains  which  under  these 
instances  are  more  oppressive  than 
iurable,  seeks  other  society  and  pre- 
t  weds  another  whom  he  would  not 
chosen,  and  leaves  the  heart  which, 
a  all  others,  he  would  have  dowered 
his  wealth  of  love,  to  pine  and  sicken 
dgh  itself  away. 

obviate  a  catastrophe  so  much  to  be 
jcnted,  the  poor  doomed  wretch  flies 
ociety  of  the  softer  sei,  and  present- 
ids  himself  hardening  and  congeal- 
until  he  becomes  the  crusty  old 
elor,  a  bje  word  and  reproach  among 
is  acquaintance. 

A  luck,  I  nay,  to  the  society  which 
emus  men  to  this  miserable  fate.    In 

sense,  whj  should  I  be 
ided  from  female  society  because  I 
>t  purpose  marrying  any  one  of  the 
r  women  whose  wit,  modesty,  beauty 
intelligence,  I  admire  and  lave  with  a 
onate  devotion.  I  render  all  due  re 
i  to  their  superior  excellence,  they 
brined  in  my  heart  of  hearts  as  the 
and  brightest  objects  in  this  weary, 
jng  world  :  I  love  them  from  the 
gles  upon  their  shoes  to  the  ribbons 
.nd  blue  upon  their  jaunty  bonnets, 
pet  I  must  "keep  my  distance,"  and 
upon  their  charms  as  one  gazes  upon 
Tightness  of  a  diamond  star,  simply 
ise  my  fortune  does  not  admit  of  my 
ig  any  one  among  them  to  become 
vife.  Or  else,  should  I  go  into  aocie- 
id  seek  the  presence  of  the  woman 
e  voice  is  sweeter  and  more  enliven- 
to  my  spirits  than  the  murmurs  of 
id  waters,  or  the  strains  of  harps 
k  by  angel  fingers,  I  furnish  all  the 
ps  and  tattlers  with  subject  matter 
mersation  for  an  entire  month  after 
visit,  and  run  the  risk  of  having  my 
ves  misconstrued  and  the  most  trifling 
of  courtesy  tortured  into  significant 
i  at  marriage. 


Way,  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  I 
was  standing  with  gentle  Fannie,  holding 
her  plump  white  hand  in  mine,  and  list- 
ening to  her  girlish  talk  with  more  in- 
tense delight  than  I  would  hare  felt  hod 
Webster's  glowing  words  been  falling 
upon  my  ear,  when  the  venerable  Grundy 
stole  from  the  room  and  cautioned  the 
child's  guardian  to  watch  that  old  bache- 
lor, vowing  upon  her  soul  that  they  were 
very  dangerous  men.  Yes,  the  good  old 
creature  really  persuaded  herself  that 
there  was  danger  to  little  Fan,  and  I  was 
very  near  calling  in  a  police  officer  to  ar- 
rest myself  upon  Hie  charge  of  winning 
hearts  upon  false  pretences,  when  I 
chanced  to  remember  that  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law  do  not  take  cognizance  of  that 
class  of  offences.  But  that  little  vixen 
Fan,  (who  knows  a  thing  or  two  for  all 
she  still  goes  to  school,)  how  she  enjoyed 
the  idea  of  falling  in  love  with  an  old 
bachelor,  almost  as  venerable  as  Grundy 
herself.  It  was  too  much  for  the  gravity 
of  the  mischievous  elf,  and  burst  after 
buret  of  laughter  attested    her  amuse- 

Aud  then  there  was  Lucetta.  Old 
enough  to  marry  to  be  sure,  and  not  un- 
willing for  all  that  I  know,  if  the  proper 
person  presented  himself,  and  wooed  her 
with  sufficient  arts,  but  certainly  not  over 
Bolicitoua  to  change  her  condition.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  her  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend  and  finding  her 
affable,  intelligent,  and  accomplished,  and 
a  stranger  in  the  town,  what  was  more 
natural  than  that  I  should  visit  her  fre- 
quently, take  her  now  and  then  to  a  con- 
cert, or  lecture,  and  on  Sunday  accompa- 
ny her  to  some  place  of  worship.  It  waa 
very  pleasant.  She  sang  aweetly  and 
didn't  suddenly  get  hoarse  when  called  to 
the  piano,  and  wonderful  to  tell  had  prac- 
tised a  little  within  six  months  and  could 
execute  a  few  compositions  without  her 
notes.  Of  course  she  played  and  sang 
for  me,  and  in  the  pauses  we  talked,  for 
who  does  not  love  to  listen  to  the  low 
aweet  tones  of  a  woman'e  voice  T  She 
stayed  a  week  in  town,  it  may  have  been 
longer,  and  wben  she  went  away  I  waa 
informed  on  "the  beat  authority"  that 
ahe  and  myself  were  to  be  married  very 
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soon.  I  mildly  expostulated  with  Miss 
Grundy,  but  was  told  that  gentlemen 
never  acknowledge  these  things,  and  so  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  the  dear  tor- 
menting creature  have  her  way. 

Just  about  this  time  I  was  called  to 
visit  a  county  some  hundred  miles  distant 
from  my  residence,  to  make  a  short  ad- 
dress. While  occupying  the  speaker's 
desk,  I  noticed  in  the  crowd  a  fair  fresh 
face,  belonging  to  a  young  girl,  who 

** —  carried  in  her  hand  a  rose, 
And  two  upon  her  cheeks  ;" 

and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  a 
friend  at  my  instance  presented  me  to 
Miss  Mollie  Jessup.  Supposing  that  no 
member  of  the  Grundy  family  lived  in 
that  vicinity,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  spend 
an  hour  in  pleasing  intercourse  with  the 
lovely  creature.  It  was  only  an  hour — 
not  a  minute  more — my  watch  never  tells 
a  lie,  and  then  I  left  the  place  and  the 
next  day  returned  to  my  home,  to  engage 
in  the  usual  avocations  of  life.  This  is 
the  whole  extent  of  my  acquaintance  with 
Mollie  J.,  whom  I  have  never  seen  since 
and  probably  shall  never  see  again,  and 
yet  I  am  informed  that  throughout  that 
region  it  is  currently  rumored  that  she 
and  myself  are  to  be  married  the  ensuing 
autumn. 

Then  there  were  the  Misses  Turniptop, 
four  as  charming  girls  as  ever  bloomed  in 
the  vegetable  garden  of  fashionable  socie- 
ty. How  all  the  gossips  have  vexed  their 
righteous  souls,  and  dogged  my  footsteps 
during  these  many  years  past,  in  respect 
of  these  young  ladies.  First,  I  was  pay- 
ing my  respects  to  Miss  Gullianna,  the 
merriest  of  the  quartette,  and  it  was 
sagely  surmised  that  it  would  certainly 
be  a  match.  One  gossip  more  knowing 
than  her  neighbours,  confidently  asserted 
in  all  companies  that  the  preliminaries 
had  been  discussed  and  that  the  day  was 
fixed,  and  when  pressed  to  tell  the  time, 
with  injunctions  of  profound  secresy,  the 
eleventh  day  of  October  was  unhesita- 
tingly specified.  Alas  for  the  veracity  of 
Miss  Grundy  before  that  day  dawned 
upon  the  village,  Gullianna  was  the 
bride  of  my  friend  Will  Watkins  who 
had  asked  and  gained  her  consent  before 


I  knew  the  family.  Not  in  the  slightest 
degree  abashed  by  the  falsification  of  her 
statements,  the  fair  prophetess  informed 
her  friends  that  she  was  mistaken  as  to 
the  lady  and  that  the  marriage  would  yet 
take  place,  but  Lucinda  would  be  the 
bride.  The  tale  found  credulous  listen- 
ers and  it  was  readily  conceded  that  the 
mistake  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  and  so  in  a  few  days  I  was  the  be- 
trothed of  the  good  and  gentle  Lucinda, 
The  eleventh  of  October  passed  but  the 
bridegroom  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
just  one  year  later,  Lucinda  became  the 
chosen  one  of  my  fast  friend  and  room 
mate*  Sam  Summerville.  O!  what  con- 
sternation then  fell  upon  the  Grundj 
camp,  and  how  I  chuckled  over  their  dis- 
appointment. It  was  very  unkind  of  me 
no  doubt,  but  how  could  I  help  it  Had 
they  not  pursued  me  for  years  with  their 
impertinences  and  perilled  my  greatest 
pleasure — the  intercourse  with  a  family 
of  lovely  and  accomplished  women  ?  Was 
it  in  human  nature  not  to  rejoice  at  their 
discomfiture  and  overthrow?  But  they 
soon  rallied,  and  with  an  ingenuity  and 
cunning  which  does  them  infinite  honour 
they  now  assert  with  more  positi\ene*$ 
than  ever  that  I  am  ultimately  to  be  mar- 
ried either  to  Cornelia  the  eldest,  or  to 
Alexina,  the  youngest  of  the  daughters. 
For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  ascertain 
which  of  the  twain  is  to  be  my  bride, 
although  diligent  inquiries  have  been 
made  by  myself  and  by  others  who  acted 
under  my  instructions.  To-day  I  hear 
that  it  is  Cornelia,  to-morrow  it  is  un- 
questionably Alexina,  in  this  quarter,  it 
is  the  eldest,  and  in  that  it  is  the  young- 
est, and  all  is  uncertainty  and  surmise. 
There  is  practical  wisdom  of  a  high  order 
here,  for  which  I  had  not  given  the 
Grundys  credit.  They  imitate  the  am- 
biguity of  the  ancient  oracles  and  speak 
a  language  which  admits  of  two  construc- 
tions, so  that  however  the  event  may  1* 
it  will  justify  their  predictions.  U  I 
marry  either  or  neither,  still  these  bu?j 
bodies  will  triumph,  and  like  Uncle  Billy, 
in  the  Georgia  Scenes  will  come  in  for  a 
share  of  popular  applause,  as  far  seeing 
and  sagacious  people. 
Notwithstanding  the  laws  against  big- 
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amy  and  polygamy  the  amiable  coterie  of 
which  I  have  spoken  would  have  it  that 
Jessie  Jenkins  and  myself  were  engaged 
to  be  married.     I  met  with  Jessie  at  the 
house  of  her  brother-in-law  a  few  sum- 
mers ago,  when  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
season  drove  me  from  the  city  to  rusti- 
cate for  a  time  in  the  mountains.    She 
was  wild  as  a  gazelle  and  mischievous  as 
a  fairy,  a  woman  in  years,  a  guileless, 
frolicsome  child  in* manner,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more  delightful  and  re- 
freshing to  a  denizen  of  the  town  than  to 
romp  and  play  with  the  artless  creature. 
She  was  a  novel  style  of  woman,  wholly 
different  from  the  stiff,  starche  3,  made  up 
pretensions  which  one  so  often  meets  with 
in  city  circles,  and  she  soon  became  a 
study.    Her  face  was  an  animated  book 
page,  wherein  one  might  read  all  that 
was  passing  in  the  soul,  whose  revela- 
tions were  more  wonderful  and  engross- 
ing than  the  creations  of  Waverly.    A 
week  was  prolonged  into  a  month  and 
then  I  went  away  to  return  again  and 
again  to  the  delightful  perusal,  as  the  read- 
er reverts  to  the  page  of  Irving  or  Bul- 
wer.    Jessie  had  no  thought  of  courtship 
or  marriage,  for  she  had  heard  and  verily 
believed,  that  I  was  engaged  to  Gullianna 
Turniptop,  despite  n\y  repeated  assever- 
ations that  I  had  no  idea  of  marrying 
anybody  whatsoever.    Imagine  then  my 
surprise,  nay  more,  my  indignation  when 
I  learned  that  the  indefatigable  Grundy 
had  engaged  me  to  Jessie  also,  and  had 
even  dared  to  tell  Jessie  herself  that  the 
old  bachelor's  heart  was  deeply  touched 
by  her  charms.    Farewell  now,  thought 
I,  to  all  those  interviews  of  friendship, 
which  have  done  so  much  to  gladden  my 
weary  life,  and  the  memory  of  which  has 
lightened  labours  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  well  nigh  insupportable.    Hap- 
pily for  me,  and  for  Jessie  too  maybe, 
Hal   Ilickesaw  chanced  that  way,  and 
captivated  by  her  charms,  offered  his  hand 
and  heart  and  fortune,  and  Jessie  sent  me 
a  card,  requesting  my  presence  upon  the 
interesting  occasion,  and  as  you  may  very 
well  imagine  I  was  nothing  loth  to  accept 
the  invitation.    It  was  but  a  week  ago 
that  I  kissed  Hal  Hickesaw,  Jr.  Esq.,  al- 


beit much  opposed  to  kissing  babies  gen- 
erally. 

None  of  these  trials  moved  me  so  great- 
ly as  the  adventure  with  Kate  Cassiday, 
a  girl  of  peerlesB  beauty  and  rare  intelli- 
gence She  was  the  betrothed  of  another, 
and  that  other  my  bosom  friend,  who  was 
proud  of  his  prize,  and  too  confident  of 
her  constancy,  to  hide  her  brightness 
from  his  companions.  At  his  solicitation, 
I  called  upon  Kate,  and  when  we  came 
away  said  to  him  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
said  when  she  visited  Solomon,  that  "  the 
half  had  not  been  told/'  It  was  even  so, 
for  enthusiastic  as  had  been  my  friend's 
descriptions  of  his  Jadye-love,  they  had  not 
done  her  justice.  Her  personal  charms 
he  had  sufficiently  set  forth,  but  it  was 
her  mind  which  he  had  failed  properly  to 
appreciate.  I  had  never  met  with  so  bril- 
liant a  conversationist.  She  dropped 
pearls  and  honey  from  her  lips  if  ever 
mortal  did,  and  I  determined  to  avail  my- 
self of  my  friend's  earnest  request  to 
visit  her  often,  during  his  temporary  ab- 
sence from  the  city.  Time  passed  on  and 
I  became  intimate  with  Kate  Cassiday. 
I  learned  to  love  her  company,  but  never 
did  a  word  escape  me,  which  I  might  not 
have  breathed  into  the  ears  of  a  fondly 
cherished  sister.  Indeed  how  could  I 
have  dared  to  insult  her  with  professions 
of  attachment,  when  I  knew  that  she  was 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  my  friend,  and 
that  treachery  to  him  would  win  contempt 
from  her.  Our  talk  was  often  of  him,  and 
her  eyes  would  kindle  and  her  cheeks 
glow  when  I  praised  his  beauty,  his  gal- 
lantry, his  generosity  and  the  noble  intel- 
lect which  shed  its  lustre  over  his  manly 
brow.  No  other  theme  interested  her  so 
greatly  and  to  none  did  she  lend  more 
attentive  ear?.  Yet  we  talked  of  other 
things.  Music,  poetry,  arts,  history,  the 
literature  of  the  day ;  science  sometimes 
and  occasionally  the  light  chit  chat  of  the 
hour,  all  were  discussed  as  occasion  ser- 
ved, and  in  all  Kate  shone  resplendently. 
I  might  have  been  entranced,  I  might 
have  forgotten  my  poverty,  I  might  have 
hoped  and  told  my  hopes  to  the  beautiful 
girl  by  my  side,  had  not  the  image  of  my 
friend  stood  between  her  and  me,  but  as 
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it  was,  no  such  imagination  ever  entered 
into  my  mind.     What  mattered  it  with 
the  Grundy8,  whether  I  was  true  or  false 
to  the  claims  of  friendship.     They  saw 
that  I  visited  Kate  Cassiday,  they  watch- 
ed when  I   entered   and   left  the  house, 
they  waited  near  the  premises  and  heard 
us  singing  "  songs  of  the  olden  time," 
hallads  by  Scotia's  bard,  simple  songs  of 
later  days,  choice  airs  from  world  renown- 
ed operas,  and  putting  this  and  that  to- 
gether, they  easily  concluded  that  Kate 
was  false  as  fair,  that  I  had  deceived  my 
noble  and  absent  friend,— in  a  word,  they 
swore  that  Kate  and  I  would  marry  ere 
long.     When  I  first  heard  it,  I  met  the 
run;or  with  laughter,  but  my  mood  was 
changed  when  I  saw  that  Kate  was  alarm- 
ed and  apprehensive.    Would  that  I  had 
shared  in  her  emotions,  how  much  suffer- 
ing might  I  not  have  prevented  !     But  I 
dreaded  nought,  until  a  letter  came  to 
Kate   upbraiding  her  for  falsehood  and 
freeing  her  from  her  engagement.     It  was 
ill  judged  and   rash  on  the  part  of  my 
friend,  but  how   shall  you  blame  him? 
Are  not  the  Grundys  respectable  mem- 
bers  of  society?     Has  any  one  of  the 
family  ever  been  known  to  put  forth  a 
rumor  which  was  not  amply  sustained  by 
facts  ?     Are  they  not  habitual  visitors  at 
all  of  our  best  houses,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  fashionable  circles?    Who 
has  questioned  their  veracity,  and  voted 
them  nuisances,  in  good  society  and  po- 
lite  company?      Blame  not  Edgar  too 
hastily.      He  was  impetuous  and  impul- 
sive but  honorable  to  a  fault.      He  would 
not  for  the  world  have  inflicted  pain  upon 
any  human  being  causelessly  and  when 
he  wrote  that  unjust  and  cruel  letter,  he 
did   it  under  the  impression  that  she  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  was  so  false  to 
him,  that  she  would  find  in  it  food  for 
mirth  with  the  friend  in  whom  he  had 
trusted.     Had  not  Mrs.  Grundy  told  him 
all  and  oven  allowed  him  to  read  the  let- 
ter which  brought   the  astounding  intel- 
ligence ?     Aye,  did  he  not  write  to  the 
city  where  Kate* resided,  and  did  not  Mr. 
Grundy  of  that  place  confirm  the  news, 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  believe 
in  the  falsehood  of  friend  and  flame.    It 


was  even  so,  and  then  he  wrote  the  letter 
I  have  mentioned,  and  went  to  Europe, 
hoping  among  new  scenes  and  asm-ia- 
tions  to  find  a  cure  for  his  wounded  spirit 
And  Kate,  the  dear,  true  hearted  girl, 
how  fared  it  with  her  ?    The  reader  can 
imagine,  for  I  have  no  heart  to  tell  the 
sad  tale.     Outraged  she  was  at  first,  u 
she  had  good  reason  to  be,  she  would  not 
have  credited  the  base  fabrication  had  it 
been  told  her  concerning  him,  and  would 
have  sought  the  truth  out  before  acting  so 
decidedly.     But  softer  and  gentler  emo- 
tions succeeded,  and  she  sought  to  palli- 
ate what  she  could  not  wholly  justify. 
Men  are  not  like  women,  she  argued,  and 
they  do  not  know  the  depth  of  that  dera- 
tion which  binds  a  woman  to  the  king 
she  loves.     How  then  should  he  feel  the 
improbability  of  the  story  which  had  poi- 
soned his  peace.    And  then  she  would 
think  of  him  as   a  wanderer,  roaming 
hither  and  thither,  seeking  rest  and  find- 
ing none,  and  presently  by  a  very  natural 
transition  she  began  to  blame  herself  a* 
the   unhappy   cause   of    the    se|«aratiou. 
How  weald y  a  teaman  reasons,  trhen  *h 
seek*  to  apologue  for  the  faults  of  om  *ie 
loves.     Her  fine  sense  of  justice  absolved 
me,  the  unintentional  cause  of  the  mis- 
understanding, from  all  blame,  and  jet  I 
could  6ee  that  my  presence  was  nut  wel- 
come as  of  yore,  though  she  would  stil! 
manifest  an  eager  jnterest  when  I  spoke 
of  the  absent  one.    .Gradually  I  withdrew 
myself  from  her  society,  and  meantime 
sent  letter  after  letter  to  Europe,  any  one 
of  which  would  have  recalled  Edgar,  h;»d 
they  reached  him.     It  was  not  however 
until  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed.  ih*i 
I  heard  from  him  again,  and  then  he  land- 
ed in  New  York,  and  hastened  home  full 
of  contrition  for  his  ill-advised  haste,  and 
anxious  to  repair  the  injury  which  he  had 
done  to  the  girl  who  loved  him  both  well 
and  wisely.     His  ooming  caused  the  re- 
appearance of  roses  upon  the  pallid  ehevk 
and   rekindled  the  light  in  the  eves  •  f 
Kate  Cassiday.      I  may  not  tell  h<-whe 
excused  himself  to  her,  though  to  m*>  his 
apologies   were  profuse  and   ampl*\  V.u: 
warned  by  experience,  despite  his  si  li«i- 
tations,  I  refrained  from  visiting  his  Kate, 
and  spend  many  hours  gloomily  enough 
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office  or  my  lodgings,  which  would 

rose-tinted  wings  in  her  society. 

why  continue  these  confessions  and 
aiuts?  Time  would  fail  me  should 
apt  to  tell  of  Nannie,  and  Marga- 
r  Nell;  and  Camilla,  of  Ida,  Eva, 
ia,  and  others  whom  T  have  known, 
icd  and  lost,  through  the  influence 

Grundys.  One  after  another  they 
cheered  my  spirit,  and  one  after 
M  they  have  dropped  away  from  me; 
he  last  one,  whose  friendship  I 
d  and  whose  companionship  I  de- 
al retain,  writes  me  these  ominous 
,  to  me  more  terrible  than  the  hand- 
g  on  the  wall:  "I  wish  you  were 
1  man,  or  married,  that  I  might 
to  you  us  often  as  I  choose,  and  re- 
frequent  visits  from  you,  without 

teased  and  annoyed  and  worried 
irybody  around  me."  It  is  easy  to 
lot  this  means.  The  Grundys  are 
ir  old  tricks  again,  and  I  am  likely 
e  Lillian,  as  I  have  lost  so  many 
She  alone  is  led  to  me  now,  and 
:  bereft  of  her,  "I  am  bereaved  in- 
I  would  cry  the  Grundye  mercy, 

know  that  would  be  unavailing. 

are  very  benevolent,  and  give 
i*  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen, 

various  charities  at  home;  but  for 
id  others  similarly  situated,  they 
10  "  milk  of  human  kindness,"  or 
rls  of  compassion." 
at  can  be  done?  Something  must 
I  that  speedily.  I  know  there  is 
>f  a  social  change,  but  what  the 
y  shall  be  puzzles  roe  sadly.  If  I 
but  have  the  Grundys  expelled  from 
society.  Ah!  that  "if  I  could," — 
i  lies  the  rub."  They  are  too  many 
r  too  influential  to  be  moved  from 
impregnable  position  in  high  life, 
h  puny  efforts  as  mine.    As  well 

an  ocean  wave  muve  Gibraltar's 
rom  its  Arm   base.     But  may  not 

mouths  be  muzzled  and  their 
a  bridled?  Let  thein  roam  through 
',  as  dogs  are  permitted  to  roam  at 
irough  the  streets,  so  muzzled  that 
in  neither  bark  nor  bite,  and  who 
!  harmed  by  their  presence.    That 

do,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that 

you  enact  a  muzzle  law  this  year, 


the  next  year  they  would  elect  enough 
members  of  the  family  to  the  legislature 
to  repeal  the  obnoxious  enactment;  and, 
perchance,  retaliate  fearfully  upon  all 
their  persecutors.  No,  th»t  will  not  do 
either.  What  then?  I  am  growing 'despe- 
rate, and  must  be  pardoned  if  1  launch  a 
few  curses  at  those  who  have  brought  all 
this  misery  upon  me.  Who  could  refrain 
from  cursing  with  such  provocations? 
Job  did  not  know  the  Grundys. 

Marry,  do  you  say.  Ahl  that  is  the 
panacea  for  all  the  "  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to,"  but  pray  tell  how  am  I  to  follow 
your  sage  counsels.  I  am  ugly  and  poor, 
and  am  growing  old  in  years  and  feeling, 
am  fastidious,  fanciful  and  fat,  and  bluff, 
out-spoken  and  independent.  I  know  not 
how  to  bend  the  "  supple  knee,"  could 
never  minister  to  the  fleeting  fancies  of 
an  hour  to  win  a  woman's  heart,  and  can 
no  more  indite  sonnets  to  the  eyebrows 
of  my  mistress,  than  I  ctould  play  the 
troubadour  on  rainy  nights  beneath  her 
chamber  windows.  I  love  a  quiet  talk 
with  a  sensible  woman,  never  weary  of 
simple  songs  sung  by  a  cultivated  voice, 
and  can  even  endure  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  performed  on  the*  piano  after 
the  style  of  the  Battle  of  Prague,  when  I 
am  seated  in  an  easy  chair  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  peaceful  art  and  industry  scat- 
tered around  me.  Add  to  this,  that  I 
love  my  raersohaum  and  Havana,  and 
occasionally  a  quiet  game  of  billiards 
with  a  friend,  and  that  my  chief  solaces 
are  my  well-worn  books  and  this  good 
steel  pen,  wherewith  these  lines  are  writ- 
ten, and  you  have  a  complete  catalogue 
of  my  habitudes  and  predilections.  Then 
look  back  to  the  portraitures  I  have  pre- 
sented in  these  melancholy  confessions, 
and  tell  me  what  is  the  likelihood  that 
any  of  these  described,  or  others  like  unto 
them,  could  ever  be  induced  to  unite  with 
such  as  I  am. 

I  mark  that  motion  of  your  head,  Men- 
tor, and  know  full  well  what  it  means. 
It  dooms  ma  to  single  cursednsss,  as  you 
would  call  it,  but  let  me  tell  you,  that  it 
might  be  single  blessedness,  were  there 
no  Grundys  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
For  while  such  women  as  I  have  named 
would  not  dream  of  marrying  me,  there 
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Homer  lived  and  wrote  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Who  he  was, 
where  he  was  born,  what  was  his  parentage 
and  early  or  personal  history — of  all  this 
little  is  known.  It  is  believed  that  he 
was  poor  and  blind,  travelling  from  city 
to  city,  reciting  his  verses  for  bread.  He 
died  like  other  men,  under  a  common  law 
of  nature.  He  would  have  been  forgot- 
ten like  others  with  this  record  at  most — 
"There  lived  a  man."  But  his  genius 
"lighted  its  torch  at  nature's  funeral 
pile/'  It  survives  in  his  works,  especial- 
ly in  his  great  work,  the  Iliad,  which  has 
stood  for  three  thousand  years  "  a  mental 
pyramid  in  the  solitude  of  time."  His 
song  as  a  beggar  in  the  seven  cities  of 
Greece,  that  contended  after  he  was  dead 
for  the  honor  of  having  given  him  birth, 
has  furnished  the  chants  of  the  trouba- 
dours, the  epic  model,  the  student's  man- 
ual, quoted  and  admired  of  all. 

It  stands  out  the  excelsior  in  literature 
on  the  classic  shelf.  The  student,  having 
contemplated  it  in  the  distance,  approach- 
es it  a  sophomore  in  the  college  curricu- 
lum. This  is  an  era  in  his  life,  an  epoch. 
He  enters  the  vestibule  of  the  magnificent 
structure,  passes  into  the  nave  of  the 
Temple,  surveys  its  columns,  its  massive 
architecture,  its  splendid  ceilings  hung 
with  festoons  and  adorned  with  trophies 
of  victories  won  in  many  hard-fought 
battles,  its  dome  shedding  down  a  min- 
gled light  and  beauty  never  seen  before 
or  elsewhere,  "  where  nature  speaks  at 
every  pause  of  art." 

Rising  in  sublime  grandeur  in  the  land- 
scape of  ages  past,  the  Iliad  stands  out 
the  master  work  of  human  genius,  attract- 
ing the  admiring  gaze  of  the  student 
in  classical  learning,  a  central  pyramid 
gilded  with  the  first  rays  of  the  morning 
and  reflecting  the  last  splendors  of  the 
evening  sun,  casting  its  solemn  shadows 
before  and  behind,  unrivalled  and  alone 
in  its  grandeur. 

To  the  laggard  in  his  class,  it  is  seen 
in  the  dim  distance  like  a  mighty  mass  of 
masonry,  inaccessible  except  by  labor  and 
fatigue,  unapproached  and  unapproacha- 


ble by  the  undisciplined  mind.  The 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  proportions 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  him ;  they  are 
an  enigma,  a  night-mare  to  disturb  his 
slumbers — a  "pons  asinorum"  in  the 
recitation  room — the  ghost  that  startles 
him  at  roll-call — his  zero  on  the  college 
record  of  merit  and  demerit.  Like  a  mur- 
dered ghost  of  time,  it  whispers  in  his 
ear  every  day,  and  it  says,  "I  will  meet 
thee  again  at  Philippi."  But  to  the  dili- 
gent hand  that  has  profited  by  the  Roman 
injunction — 

Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versa te  diuroa, 

to  such  an  one,  the  picture  is  developed 
in  all  its  beautiful  proportions.  The  dia- 
lects of  all  the  Grecian  states  thrown  in 
the  foreground,  first  a  fog  and  making 
only  "  darkness  visible,"  now  rise  in  their 
place  reflecting  a  blended  style  of  pris- 
matic beauty,  giving  splendor  to  the  ex- 
act poetic  measure,  and  variety  to  the 
scene — while  the  harmony  of  numbers 
unsurpassed  gratify  the  taste  and  please 
the  ear.  Clear,  transparent,  copious,  lu- 
cid, ornate,  sublime,  the  language  itself 
is  felt  in  all  its  power,  and  Homer  in  the 
use  of  it  is  confessed  the  prince  of  poets; 
the  man  of  all  time;  like  his  own  Achil- 
les, the  true  hero  of  his  own  story  though 
unconscious  of  his  honors, — and  holding 
himself  second  to  the  King,  yet  the  true 
Agamemnon  of  the  Greeks,  the  Hector 
of  the  Trojans,  that  man  of  Troy,  without 
whom  it  would  have  been  recorded — not 
"Fuit  Ilium"  but  " nunquam  fuerat  Il- 


ium. 


a 


An  analysis  of  Homer,  to  be  truly  and 
properly  appreciated,  must  attend,  and 
be  commensurate  with,  a  careful  reading 
and  recitation  of  the  whole,  a  critical  in- 
terpretation of  its  sentences,  a  grammati- 
cal analysis  of  its  structure,  an  elabora- 
tion of  its  suggestive  sentiments,  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  its  machinery,  in  a 
position  which  may  fairly  refract  and  re- 
flect its  rays  of  light  with  the  sun,  the 
cloud,  the  eye,  the  wakeful  eye,  the  mind, 
the  thought,  the  man,  the  observer — all 
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right.  Then  the  day  and  the  night,  the 
sunshine  and  shower,  the  cloud,  the 
storm,  the  tempest,  the  hurricane,  the 
whirlwind,  the  calm  succeeding,  the  rain- 
bow in  the  clouds,  the  earth  in  its  beau- 
ty, nature  in  her  loveliness  as  well  as  in 
her  terrors,  are  all  seen  pencilled  and  re- 
produced with  matchless  exactness  in  the 
pages  of  Homer.  Then  come  with  grand 
effect  the  council  of  war,  the  alliance, 
the  preparations,  the  onset,  the  din  of 
battle,  garments  rolled  in  blood,  the  clash 
of  arms,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the 
shouts  of  victory,  the  truce,  the  broken 
league,  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  the  valor 
of  Hector,  the  pride  of  Agamemnon,  the 
charms  of  Helen,  the  beauty  of  Chryseis, 
the  sorrow  of  Chrysis — 

''Bq  S'aKtoiv  Bit/ a  iro\v<p\ota0oto  QuAacnritf," 

the  heathen  theology,  or  rather  mytholo- 
gy, the*  councils  of  the  Gods,  their  love 
scrapes  with  mortals  and  immortals,  their 
prejudices,  their  injustice,  their  crimes, 
their  crusades  and  conflicts.  Jupiter  to- 
nans,  Juno  jealous,  Venus  of  easy  virtue, 
dividing  the  councils  of  heaven  on  the 
seige  of  Troy — till  Jove  enraged — 

Shakes  his  ambrosial  locks  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  fate  and  sanction  of  a  God— 

****** 

Juno,  now  jealous  of  the  silver-footed  dame, 
Has  all  her  passions  kindled  into  flame, 
****** 

Till  Vulcan  to  ber  hand  the  goblet  heaves, 
Which,  with  a  smile,  the  white-armed  queen  re- 
ceives. 
Then  to  the  rest  he  fills ;  and  in  his  turn 
Each  to  his  lips  applies  the  inebriate  urn  ; 
Vulcan  with  diligence  his  office  plies, 
Till  Bacchanalian  laughter  shakes  the  skies. 

Yet  this  same  Homer  in  his  panoply 
was  a  stranger  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  They  did  not  know  him,  or  knew 
him  imperfectly,  not  as  we  know  him. 
When  he  died,  he  came  to  life  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen — 

Seven  Grecian  cities  fought  for  Homer  dead — 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his 
bread. 

So  it  is.  The  true  life  of  great  men  is 
a  Phoenix  that  springs  from  their  ashes. 


They  are  often  martyrs  to  the  age  in 
which  they  labor.  Bound  to  the  stake, 
or  laboring  at  the  oar,  sometimes  impris- 
oned, often  in  debt,  decrepid  or  blind,  mis- 
understood or  misrepresented,  they  labor 
on  and  ever  to  make  discoveries,  perfect 
inventions  and  demonstrate  theories, 
which  cannot  be  appreciated  till  "time  or 
experience  overthrows  the  illugiong  of 
opinion,"  establishes  the  decisions  of  na- 
ture, and  approves  their  works. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  men  as  with 
other  great  objects — 

Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  Tier. 

We  must  retire  from  the  mountain  be- 
fore we  perceive  its  true  outline,  its  sub- 
lime heights,  its  crested  and  gilded  sum- 
mits, its  immense  proportions.  It  is  the 
distant  cloud  which  reflects  the  rainbow, 
the  pillowed  folds,  the  rolling  thunder, 
the  rapid  but  harmless  lightniDg,  all  its 
forms  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur. 

Great  men,  therefore,  must  die  before 
they  can  be  said  to  live — before  thev  are 
apotheosized  in  a  just  public  estimation. 
The  vacuum  they  leave,  the  labors  tbej 
performed,  the  results  of  those  labors  are 
their  monuments,  contemplated,  appreci- 
ated, felt,  realized  in  the  weal  or  woe  of 
states  and  empires,  in  their  influence  on 
mind  for  an  age  or  for  ages. 

After  death,  and  not  till  then,  the 
world  begins  to  appreciate  and  acknowl- 
edge the  virtues  and  merits  that  ones 
were.  The  great  man  has  passed  away 
from  competition  and  envy  and  Empire. 
Now,  the  heart  of  a  nation  throbs  at 
at  his  tomb,  and  men  learn  how  much 
they  loved  him.  A  public  sentiment 
finds  expression.  Honors  are  paid  him  and 
his  history  is  written.  Then  the  world 
speaks.  The  nation  claims  her  sase. 
The  state,  the  country,  the  town,  the 
neighborhood,  each  associate  its  hi«t<  ry 
with  his,  eager  to  share  his  fame.  Then 
he  becomes  known  as  he  was  never  kno^n 
before.  His  private  walks,  his  childhood, 
his  course  of  education,  his  "grafts  *i 
Parnassum"  the  names  of  his  sehoolmaf- 
ter,  his  parentage,  his  first  developments 
of  geniu8,the  obstacles  he  has  overcome  in 
his   progress,   his  conversation,  in    the 
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losdemy,  the  college,  and  in  social  and 
public  life, — all  are  revealed  and  pic- 
tared  :  then  his  published  thoughts,  the 
productions  of  his  pen  are  read  and  ap- 
preciated. Thus  he  passes  down  to  pos- 
terity, rising  higher  and  higher  to  the 
new  of  each  receding  generation  like  the 
star  that  sheds  perpetual  light  but  bor- 
rows none. 

The  reading  of  Homer,  and  the  study 
of  Homer  are  quite  important,  if  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  classical  stu- 
dent. I  make  a  distinction  between  the 
reading  and  the  study  of  Homer.  He 
may  be  read  as  a  novel,  a  play,  a  fiction,  a 
creation  of  literary  excellence  of  beauty 
tnd  genius  and  art,  but  the  study  of 
Homer  employs  all  the  powers  of  mind 
and  improves  them  ;  there  is  philosophy, 
logic,  history,  criticism  in  language,  in 
literature  and  in  metaphysics.  The 
analysis  of  language  exercises  the  mind 
in  all  these  and  requires  study,  enter- 
prise, perseverance — the  "nocturna  ver- 
saUmanu,  versate  diurna.  The  labor  is 
veil  repaid  by  the  mingled  pleasure  and 
profit  constantly  accruing  to  the  labor- 
ious student. 

This  author  is  read  with  difficulty  or 
with  ease  at  the  choice  of  the  scholar. 
To  one  who  seeks  his  acquaintance  he  be- 
comes a  most  joyous  companion,  full  of 
point,  wit,  humor,  social  hilarity.  But 
if  you  slight  him,  not  his  own  Jupiter 
frowns  with  a  sterner  brow  or  holds  his 
insulted  dignity  with  severer  recompense. 
You  cannot  trifle  with  Homer  and  es- 
cape without  dishonor. 

The  only  preliminaries  necessary  are 
to  approach  him  with  a  suitable  introduc- 
tion. You  must  know  something  of  his 
language— otherwise  a  foreigner  is  a  bar- 
barian to  him;  your  Grammar  will  make 
you  acquainted  with  all  his  forms  of 
speech,  the  alphabet,  classifications,  in- 
flections, idioms  and  dialects  employed. 
Then  you  must  have  some  familiarity 
with  the  mythology  of  the  ancients.  Your 
classical  Dictionary  defines  and  furnishes 
the  history  of  his  heroes  and  all  the 
actors  in  his  drama,  Virgil  has  already 
preceded  him  in  the  order  of  your  studies, 
and  the  iEneid  is  but  a  reflected  image  of 
the   Iliad.     Pope's  Homer's   Iliad  will 


give  you  a  paraphrase,  not  a  translation, 
of  this  incomparable  poem,  and  with 
these  preliminaries,  and  the  other  forms 
usually  prescribed,  no  young  man  has  oc- 
casion to  be  afraid  of  Homer.  Ho  will 
receive  you  thus  recommended,  with 
gladness  and  entertain  you  with  hospi- 
tality. Your  communion  with  him  will 
be  sweet,  familiar  and  instructive  He 
will  never  leave  you ;  and  sure  I  am  you 
will  never  seek  to  cut  his  acquaintance. 

Let  the  student  of  Homer,  then,  first  be- 
come imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem 
by  a  careful,  and  oft-repeated  study  of 
Pope's  Homer's  Iliad, — which  is  rather  a 
re-production  of  the  story  than  a  transla- 
tion of  the  text— an  English  commentary 
in  English  verse,  suited  of  itself  though 
an  imitation,  to  immortalize  the  author. 
Here  the  English  scholar  is  made  to  ap- 
preciate the  machinery  and  design,  the 
historical  scope  and  beauty  of  the  poem ; 
while  at  the  same  time  his  own  noble 
language,  for  copiousness  and  expres- 
sion, harmony  of  numbers  and  poetic 
vein,  is  ennobled  and  honored.  He  comes 
to  the  fountain  then,  having  drunk  at 
the  stream,  with  an,  appetite  whetted  by 
the  taste,  and  with  a  keen  relish  for  the 
heathful  waters  that  gush  from  the  upper 
springs. 

The  place  which  the  Iliad  holds  in 
the  universal  mind,  which  it  has  always 
held,  and  always  will  hold,  is  referable  to 
a  principle.  Nature  has  one  plan,  uni- 
form, unisonous  and  universal  in  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  universe. 
This  unity  is  the  final  proof  of  one  crea- 
tion— one  Supreme  Governor — one  God. 
Some  superior  minds  are  so  constructed, 
so  well  balanced,  so  far  reaching,  that 
they  pursue  more  steadily  than  others  the 
great  central  line  of  thought,  the  main 
channel  of  human  sympathies,  truth  in 
its  element  and  essence,  so  that  this 
chord,  unisonous  in  the  human  heart, 
vibrates  at  every  utterance  of  their  voice 
and  responds  by  a  law  of  nature.  Such 
men  are  great  men,  and  their  works  sur- 
vive. Homer  was  such  a  man.  So  was 
Shakspeare.  So  was  Virgil — and  John 
Bunyan.  The  Iliad,  the  iEneid,  Pilgrim's 
Progress  and  Shakspeare's  plays  are  mir- 
rors of  nature  and  mirrors  of  truth.    They 
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survive  because  they  are  such,  and  live  by 
their  inherent  vitality.  Again  I  say, 
"time  overthrows  the  illusions  of  opinion 
and  establishes  the  decision  of  nature." 

The  classical  student  is  charmed  and 
delighted  by  many  other  great  men  of 
antiquity,  by  whom  he  has  been  instruct- 
ed in  his  course:  each  in  his  sphere  great, 
and  while  present  felt,  perhaps,  to  be  the 
greatest.  Yet  Homer,  when  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  Iliad  are  surmounted,  and  he  is 
made  familiar,  rarely  fails  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  "first  among  equals"  if 
not  incomparably  greatest 

Here  the  classical  scholar  pauses,  not 
to  loiter  but  to  labor — not  to  halt  but  to 
pursue.  Here  his  energies  are  awakened 
by  a  fresh  impulse,  and  strengthened  by 
the  strong  meat  suited  to  his  manhood. 

What  constitutes  a  classical  scholar? 
In  the  popular  and  accepted  sense  of  the 
term,  one  who  is  versed  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  languages,  literature  and  history. 
How  is  he  made  such  ?    By  hard  study, 
long  continued,  and  practically  applied. 
For  what  ?    That  his  mental  powers  may 
be  thoroughly  disciplined,  his  taste  edu- 
cated and  chastened,  his  intellect  stored 
with  learning,  his  use  of  language,  in  the 
accurate  expression  of  his  thoughts,  fa- 
cilitated.    What  is  he  then  ?    A  man  of 
learning,  copious  in  thought,  exact  in  ex- 
pression, capable  of  instructing  and  influ- 
encing o  there. 

Classical  learning,   with  no  exclusive 
claims    in   the  educational    course,  yet 
naturally  takes  the  lead.    It  consists  of 
language,  the  medium  of  communicating 
thoughts  as  such,  it  lies  connected  with 
the  operations   of  the  mind   iteelf,  and 
hence  there  are  no  investigations  in  rela- 
tion to  mind  which  do  not  involve,  or  lie 
immediately  connected  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  language.     We  need  and  must 
have  a  critical   acquaintance  with   lan- 
guage in  order  to  express  accurately, crit- 
ically, exactly,  intelligibly,  any  proposi- 
tion in  any  department  of  learning. 

If  we  compare  the  language  of  Daniel 
Webster  with  that  of  almost  any  other 
great  man  who  has  spoken  oar  mother 
tongue,  the  importance  of  precision  in  the 


expression  of  our  thoughts  will  he  appa- 
rent.   But  Daniel  Webster  as  a  philolo- 
gist was  scarcely  behind  Noah  Webster, 
and  the  monument  of  his  labors  is  in  the 
effective  use  of  the  words  which  the  other 
defined.     Each  has  furnished  a  Thesau- 
rus almost  essential  to  the  study  of  the 
English  scholar.     But  like  all  other  great 
men  in  the  Republic  of  letters,  the  monu- 
ment of  their  great  minds,  the  result  of 
their  great  labors,  thus  having  its  founda- 
tion in  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, drew  materials  for  its  sublime  struc- 
ture, from  foreign  sources,  various  and 
wide.     They  were  classical  scholars  such 
as  none  can  be  without  hard-wrought  and 
long   continued   application.     We  mar 
read    their    character    in    their   works. 
This  is  their  monument.     Homer  dm 
his:  Webster  has  his:  we  shall  have  our*, 
or  the  grass  will  grow  over  our  graves  to 
mark  them  from  the  surrounding  earth 
by  this   only — that    here    is  furnished 
richer  material  for  vegetable  production 
-^nothing  more. 

Let  none  then  be  discouraged.     The 
great  men  who  have  gone  before  us  and 
now  instruct  us,  began  where  we  begin, 
and  were  men  like  us,  ignorant  of  what 
they  would  be.    Here  are  means  and  ap- 
pliances which  may  enable  the  diligent 
student  to  accomplish  what  man  has  done 
or  can  do.     And  in  this  great  highwav 
where  others  have  passed  on  to  glory  and 
renown,  following  the  ancient  lights  that 
have  shone  for  two  thousand  years  with 
increasing  splendor,  encouraged,  too,  by 
those  of  more  modern  date  and  of  our 
own  time,  whose  example  we  honor,  and 
urged  on  by  an  honorable  ambition  to 
live  to  some  purpose  and  make  our  mark, 
our  work  is  before  us,  our  doty  is  plain, 
our  course  is  onward.     Success   is   not 
doubtful. 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remand  us, 
We  may  make  our  lives  suMiin«% 
And  departing  leave  behind  us, 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

M  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fete. 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 


THREE   SUMMER   STUDIES, 
no  raoa  TBI  poms  or  tu  utb  must  slum. 


The  cook  hath  crowed.     I  hear  the  doors  unbarred, 
Down  to  the  moe».grown  porch  my  way  I  take, 

And  hear,  beside  the  well  within  the  yard, 

Vail  many  an  ancient,  quacking,  splashing  drake. 

And  gabbling  goose,  and  clucking  chicken — all 

Responding  to  yon  strutting  go  bier's  call. 

The  dew  is  thick  upon  the  velvet  grass — 
The  porch-rails  hold  it  in  translucent  drops, 

And  as  the  oattle  from  th'  incloeure  pass, 
Each  one,  alternate,  slowly  halts  and  crops 

The  tall,  green  spears,  with  all  their  dewy  load. 

Which  grow  betide  the  well-known  pasture  road. 

A  lustrous  polish  is  on  all  the  leaves — 
The  birds  flit  in  and  out  with  varied  notes — 

The  noisy  swallows  twitter  'neath  the  eaves — 
A  partridge  whistle  through  the  garden  floats. 

While  yonder  gaudy  peacock  harshly  cries, 

As  red  and  gold  flush  all  the  eastern  skies. 

Dp  cornea  the  mil :  through  the  dense  leaves  a  spot 
Of  splendid  light  drinks  up  the  dew ;  the  breeie 

Which  late  made  leafy  music  dies ;  the  day  grows  hot, 
And  slumbrous  sounds  oome  from  marauding  bees: 

The  burnished  river  like  a  sword-blade  shines, 

Save  where  'tis  shadowed  by  the  solemn  pines. 


II. 
Over  the  farm  is  brooding  silence  now — 

No  reaper's  sons; — no  raven's  clangor  harsh 
No  bleat  of  sheep — no  distant  low  of  cow — 

Nil  croak  of  frogs  within  the  spreading 
No  bragging  cock  from  littered  farm-yard  crown, 
The  scene  is  steeped  in  silence  and  repose. 

A  trembling  base  hangs  over  all  the  fields— 
The  panting  oattle  in  the  river  stand 

Seeking  the  coolness  which  its  wave  scarce  yields. 
It  seems  a  Sabbath  through  the  drowsy  land : 
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So  hushed  is  all  beneath  the  Summer's  spell, 
I  pause  and  listen  for  some  faint  church  bell. 

The  leaves  are  motionless — the  song  bird's  mute — 
The  very  air  seems  somnolent  and  sick : 

The  spreading  branches  with  e'er-ripened  fruit 
Show  in  the  sunshine  all  their  clusters  thick, 

While  now  and  then  a  mellow  apple  falls 

With  a  dull  sound  within  the  orchard's  walls. 

The  sky  has  but  one  solitary  cloud, 

Like  a  dark  island  in  a  sea  of  light ; 
The  parching  furrows  'twixt  the  corn-rows  ploughed 

Seem  fairly  dancing  in  my  dazzled  sight, 
While  over  yonder  road  a  dusty  haze 
Grows  reddish  purple  in  the  sultry  blaie. 
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III. 

That  solitary  cloud  grows  dark  and  wide, 
While  distant  thunder  rumbles  in  the  air, 

A  fitful  ripple  breaks  the  river's  .tide— 
The  lazy  cattle  are  no  longer  there, 

But  homeward  come  in  long  procession  slow, 

With  many  a  bleat  and  many  a  plaintive  low. 

Darker  and  wider  spreading  o'er  the  west 
Advancing  clouds,  each  in  fantastic  form, 

And  mirrowed  turrets  on  the  river's  breast 
Tell  in  advance  the  coming  of  a  storm — 

Closer  and  brighter  glares  the  lightning's  flash 

And  louder,  nearer  sounds  the  thunder's  crash. 

The  air  of  evening  is  intensely  hot, 
The  breeze  feels  heated  as  it  fans  my  brows — 

Now  sullen  rain-drops  patter  down  like  shot — 
Strike  in  the  grass,  or  rattle  'mid  the  boughs. 

A  sultry  lull ;  and  then  a  gust  again, 

And  now  I  see  the  thick  advancing  rain. 

It  fairly  hisses  as  it  comes  along, 

And  where  it  strikes  bounds  up  again  in  spray 
As  if  'twere  dancing  to  the  fitful  song 

Made  by  the  trees,  which  twist  themselves  and  sway 
In  contest  with  the  wind  which  rises  fast, 
Until  the  breeze  becomes  a  furious  blast. 
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And  now,  the  sudden,  fitful  storm  has  fled, 
The  clouds  lie  piled  up  in  the  splendid  west, 

In  massive  shadow  tipped  with  purplish  red, 
Crimson  or  gold.    The  scene  is  one  of  rest ; 

And  on  the  bosom  of  yon  still  lagoon 

I  see  the  crescent  of  the  pallid  moon. 


«  m*  m  » 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CLATTON  TORRIT  AND  OlOROl  DALZILL. 

The  following  narrative  reaches  back 
into  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


Tbere  was  two  cousins,  orphan  boys, 
"brought  up  and  educated  together  by  the 
same  grandfather ; — in  all  respects  reared 
as  brothers.  These  two  were  George 
]>alzell  and  Edward  Torrey.  In  charac- 
ter and  disposition  they  were  very  un- 
like— the  one  being  hardy,  bold  and  reck- 
less; the  other,  mild,  gentle,  somewhat 
effeminate,  perhaps,  and  dependent. 
They  grew  up  to  manhood ; — after  which 
there  was  but  little  intercoute  between 
them,  as  they  resided  at  ft  considerable 
distance  apart. 

Edward  Torrey  died  while  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  leaving  an  infant  son — 
motherless  from  his  birth — to  the  care 
and  guardianship  of  his  cousin. 

This  little  boy  was  called  Clayton  in 
honor  of  his  grandfather. 

Mr.  Dalzell,  too,  had  a  son,  whom  he 
called  by  his  own  name— George,  very 
nearly  of  the  same  age  with  little  Clayton 
Torrey.  He  had  lost  his  wife,  and  an 
only  daughter  not  long  before  the  death 
of  Mr.  Torrey.  Though  bold  and  ventur- 
ous* in  disposition,  and  somewhat  pom- 
pous and  pretentious  in  manner,  Mr. 
Xtalsell  was  usually  regarded  as  a  keen, 
shrewd  man.    Far  from  being  under  the 


guidance  of  religious  principles,  he  was 
a  man  of  loose  morals ; — a  fact  which, 
especially  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he 
was  at  little  pains  to  conceal.  Bnt  we 
shall  speak  of  him  more  particularly  here- 
after. 

The  two  boys,  Clayton  Torrey  and 
George  Dalzell  grew  up  under  his  roof, 
without  having  much  attention  paid  to 
them  one  way  or  another.  At  the  proper 
time  as  he  thought,  they  were  sent  to 
school :  and  at  a  more  advanced  age  to 
college.  He  sometimes  said  that  he  be- 
lieved every  boy  should  be  left  to  scuffle 
for  himself  and  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  He,  however,  by  no  means 
stinted  his  son  or  ward,  for  from  the 
time  when  they  were  first  sent  to  school, 
he  allowed  to  each  a  liberal  supply  of 
money. 

Mr.  Dalzell's  son  resembled  his  father 
both  in  qualities  of  mind  and  person. 
Clayton  Torrey  was  of  a  romantic  cast, 
and  inherited  much  of  the  gentleness  of 
character  and  disposition  for  which  his 
paternal  parent  had  been  remarkable. 
He  was  amiable  and  kind.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  full  of  generous  im- 
pulse and  yielding : — preferring  to  endure 
trouble  and  suffering  himself,  rather  than 
inflict  it  on  another :  tender  in  his  feel- 
ings as  a  woman ;  and  sensitive  to  a  fault. 
These  were  the  traits  which  hit  boyhood 
exhibited. 

Young  Dalzell    and    Clayton   Torrey 
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were  nearly  of  the  same  age:  neverthe- 
less, at  school  they  belonged  to  entirely 
different  sets ;  George  joining  himself, 
from  the  first,  with  the  older  and  larger 
boys;  and  indeed  taking  the  lead  even 
among  them,  in  many  of  their  sports,  es- 
pecially in  all  mischievous  pranks :  while 
Torrey,  for  the  most  part,  associated  with 
those  smaller  than  himself;  with  which 
class  his  gentleness,  his  generosity  and 
and  amiability  made  him  an  especial  fa- 
vorite. 

At  college  they  were  yet  more  diverse 
in  their  choice  of  friends. 

Torrey  here  met  with  a  maternal  cousin 
of  his,  named  Edward  Landon,  whom  he 
had  seen  only  once  or  twice  before  in  his 
life — and  with  whom  he  was  scarcely  at 
all  acquainted.  Landon  and  he,  however, 
were  class-mates  now, — saw  much  of 
each  other, — and  on  account  of  their  re- 
lationship, or  because  there  was  a  natural 
congruity  in  their  tastes  and  dispositions 
soon  grew  very  intimate, — roomed  and 
slept  together  and  at  length  became 
almost  inseparable. 

Young  Landon  was  in  most  respects 
superior  to  his  cousin.    He    had  been 
reared  under  the  genial  influence  of  a 
polished  home-circle.    He  bad    a    fond 
father  and  a  devoted  mother  whom  he 
loved  and  reverenced  with  all  his  heart, 
and  sib  crs  whom  he  almost  idolized : — 
and  in  coming  to  college  he  had  left  a 
home  where  elegance  and  refinement  lent 
a  yet  more  exquisite  charm  to  the  en- 
dearing emotions  which  home  and  loving 
relations  inspire.    He  was  himself  a  fine, 
noble  fellow ;  a  gentleman  in  all  his  ac- 
tions : — and  in  every  thought,  word,  and 
feeling.     He  became  very  much  attached 
to  his  cousin   Clayton.     He  found  him 
snoh  a  different  personage  from  what  he 
had  been  led  to  expect  in  Mr.  Dalzell's 
ward.     The  I^indous  had  not  much  re- 
spect lor  Mr.  Dalzeli :  and  hence  the  fact 
tli at  these  cousins  had  thus  met  at  college 
as  almost  strangers  to  each  other. 

Torrey  was  not  a  little  improved  by  his 
intimacy  with  Edward  Landon.  He  fully 
reciprocated  his  partiality, — loving  and 
admiring  him  exceedingly.  The  two 
were,  each  tinged  with  a  romantic— or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say — 


a  poetic  coloring  of  character — though  of 
the  two,  Landon's  mind  was  the  bolder 
and  more  manly  in  its  tone. 

Torrey  had  another  very  intimate  col- 
lege friend  and  associate.  This  was  t 
young  gentleman  named  Estin, — a  youth 
of  amiable  prospects,  highly  respectable 
attainments  and  fine  qualities.  The  three, 
Landon,  Estin,  and  Torrey  were  sworn 
friends.  They  were  constantly  together 
during  the  continuance  of  their  collegiate 
career.  Their  vacations  were,  for  the 
most  part,  spent  in  making  pedestrian 
excursions  over  the  country ;  Mr.  Dalzeli 
taking  no  account  of  his  ward's  move- 
ments and  associations. 

Between  Torrey 's  two  friends  ami 
George  Dalzeli,  there  were  no  communi- 
cations beyond  a  cold  nod  of  recognition 
when  they  chanced  to  meet.  Dalzeli  was 
here,  as  he  had  been  at  school,  a  sort  of 
leader  among  his  chosen  companions. 
These  were  youths  of  altogether  a  differ- 
ent stamp  from  those  with  whom  Torrey 
associated.  Nevertheless,  although  thuf 
dissevered  in  their  companionship  and 
friendly  associations,  Dalzeli  still  retained 
a  certain  degree  of  influence  over  hi? 
father's  ward  ; — an  influence  acquired  in 
childhood,  and  never  yet  overcome. 

Indeed,  Dalzeli  was  one  well-fitted  to 
gain    an    ascendency   over    tho.se    with 
whom  he  might  be  thrown.     Uis  intel- 
lect was  strong  and  commanding :  and  he 
was  recklessly  bold.     He  seized  at  odi* 
upon  the  bearings  of  any  case  which  was 
presented  to  hfm  with  a  confident  grasp. 
He  was  rapid  in  calculation — but  a?  c**>l 
as  rapid.    He  was  acute  in  discerning : 
quick  and  ready  in  inventing  and  com- 
bining :  prompt  and  firm  in  decision  and 
in  action.     There  was  in  his  manner,  n-o, 
an  air  of  frank  carelessness,  which  served 
very  well  to  cover  his  deficiencies.     For 
George  Dalzeli  was  really  deficient,  and 
inessential  particulars.     He  was  uew«"»d 
of  moral  principle;  wanting  in  truth  and 
sincerity.     He    was    false-hearted,    and 
thoroughly  selfish.     Yet  by  his   fellows 
he  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  be  ti  usted 
of  all  their  acquaintances ; — the  lust  who 
would  have  been  charged  with  teltishness. 
What  might  have  been  made  of  su>  h  an 
one  by  proper  and  judicious  training,  and 
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:he  influence  of  correct  moral  example 
a  early  childhood,  it  is  impossible  to 
jecture.  Educated  as  he  was,  how- 
',  George  Dalzell  was  a  dangerous 
racter, — one  fitted  to  work  out  evil  for 
self; — and  evil  fur  those  with  whom 
night  come  in  contact. 
oth  he  and  Torrey  at  length  re- 
i«d  home,  their  college  life  having 
ed-  Mr.  DaUell  advised  George  at 
:  to  betake  himself  to  the  study  of 
,  and  charged  him  that  he  should 
ly  closely.  For  Clayton,  he  aaid,  that 
lad  no  need  to  trouble  himself  about 
]  matters,  any  farther  than  his  ambt- 
s  aspirations  might  lead  him ;  but 
rge  hod  his  way  to  work  in  the  world, 
the  sooner  he  was  at  it  the  better. 
father's  choice  coincided  with  George's 
illation  as  to  his  profession,  for  he 
previously  determined  to  study  law. 
Hon  had  not  decided,  as  yet,  as  to 
.t  be  would  do.  As  for  aspirations, 
had  indistinct  dreams,  it  is  true,  of 
ieving  greatness  at  some  time  or  other, 
aume  means :  he  thought  that,  per- 
s,  he  had  a  talent  for  poetry :  but  in 
sense  of  the  word  in  which  Mr.  Dal 
used  it,  he  had  no  aspirations  what 

He  would  take  time  to  consider. 
j-rangements  were  made  that  at  the 
mencement  of  the  next  year,  George 
cell  should  go  to  reside  with,  and  read 
under  the  superintendence  and  di- 
ions  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
— an  old  school-mate  of  bis  father, 
i  dwelt  at  some  distance,  in  another 
itj.  In  the  meantime,  he  set  in  as- 
uosly  to  the  perusal  of  Blnchstone's 
imentariee.  Clayton  Torrej  with  al- 
t  equal  diligence,  entered  upon  a 
"se  of  general  reading.  Further  than 
,  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  their 
lies  or  occupations  at  this  time,  as 
'  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  narra- 
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he  person  whom  we  must  now  intro- 
i  was  in  many  respects  a  singular  be- 


ing. John  Wiothrop  was  like  him  i 
Nain,  whom  the  Saviour  raised  from  tl 
dead,  in  that  be  was  the  only  son  of  hi 
mother;  and  she  was  a  widow. 

''Johnny  was  as  pretty  and  smart 
child  as  ever  was — bntahl  thesicknesi 
the  sickness!" — old  Mrs.  Winthrop  woul 
say,  sorrowfully:  and  she  would  ehak 
her  head  and  sigb. 

Ah  it  was,  most  persons  spoke  of  h< 
son  as—"  not  right!"  with  an  inclinatio 
of  the  forefinger  to  the  head:  and  hi 
manhood  certainly  retained  no  traces  i 
his  early  beauty.  But  really,  whatevt 
his  neighbors  might  think,  or  say,  Joh 
Winthrop  was  nofool.  He  could  real 
and  write ;  knew  the  value  of  money  ver 
well;  was  indeed,  very  close  in'his  dea 
ings  where  this  medium  was  concern* 
He  could  do  what  he  chose  to  do;  tb 
difficulty  was  that  he  chose  to  do  thi 
which  was  of  very  little  worth  or  proft 
Sometimes,  when  in  a  good  humor,  h 
would  go  upon  errands,  or  render  sue 
like  light  services,  which  cost  him  littl 
trouble,  and  chanced  to  suit  his  moot 
But  for  work,  John  would  none  of  i 
Nor  was  he  to  be  trusted  as  a  carrier  of  e: 
rands;  for  if  upon  his  way,  some  oth( 
fancy  struck  him,  his  errand  was  at  one 
forgotten,  or  neglected,  however  impo: 
tant  it  might  be.  He  was  always  treat* 
as  a  poor  unfortunate;  which  indeed  i 
was.  An  attack  of  measles  in  childboo 
had  blighted  John's  life;  or  as  his  motl 
er  declared,  "The  sickness  had  change 
her  poor  Johnny!" 

He  had  occasionally  dark  moods  < 
fits,  during  which  for  days  together,  I 
would  talk  wildly  and  at  random;  woul 
sometimes  be  cross  and  surly;  at  oth. t 
times,  would  fall  into  the  deepest  gloon 
speak  not  a  word;  or  would  complai 
pitoously  of  being  "so  unhappy!" 

For  the  most  part  he  spent  his  tin 
roaming  about,  and  in  one  way  or  anotl 
er,  took  a  great  deal  of  exercise ;  tor  whe 
awake,  he  was  scarcely  ever  at  rest.  £ 
was  a  very  excellent  marksman;  and 
most  successful  trapper  of  game,  t 
grew  up  to  be  a  tall,  gnunt  man,  exce 
sively  homely,  excessively  uncouth  in  ai 
pearance;  yet  with  remarkable  strengl 
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of  limb,  and  with  powers  of  endurance 
which  are  rarely  equalled. 

When  John  was  twenty-five  or  there- 
about, there  came  a  little  neice  to  reside 
with  his  mother;  who  was  called  Biddy 
Mare  ton.  She  was  a  pretty  child  of  about 
nine  years  of  age,  whose  bright,  laughing 
eye — and  dimpled,  rosy  cheeks  seemed  to 
belie  her  circumstances ;  for  she  was  poor 
and  an  orphan. 

At  first,  and  indeed  for  a  good  while, 
John  Winthrop  did  not  like  the  little 
girl.  But  as  the  months  passed  on,  and  he 
became  accustomed  to  her,  he  began  to 
grow  quite  fond  of  her.  In  course  of 
time  he  found  amusement  in  making  and 
arranging  her  playthings ;  in  taking  her 
with  him  out  into  the  fields  and  woods; 
in  gathering  wild  flowers,  nuts,  and  ber- 
ries for  her.  She  would  sit  in  his  lap; 
would  fondle  about  him ;  ask  all  manner 
of  questions  of  him,  which  he  would  an- 
swer or  not  as  suited  him.  In  short,  she 
became  his  constant  companion. 

Warped  and  knotted  as  nature  or  dis- 
ease had  formed  him,  this  child  gradually 
won  for  herself  a  place  in  poor  John's 
heart;  and  as  she  grew  up  under  his 
eye,  and  he  felt  more  and  more  a  sort  of. 
property  in  her,  she  became  dearer  to  him 
than  aught  else  in  the  world.  It  is  true 
that  they  would  sometimes  have  their 
quarrels,  and  she  would  worry  him  no 
little:  for  she  very  soon  became  aware  of 
her  power  over  him,  and  would  pretend, 
now  and  then,  to  be  very  hard  to  be  ap- 
peased. But  all  this  only  made  him  love 
her  more:  and  when,  as  she  often  did,  she 
would  twine  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers 
of  his  gathering  about  her  brow,  and 
call  upon  him  for  his  admiration,  John 
Winthrop  would  gaze  upon  her  with  sat- 
isfied delight;  administering  freely  the 
praise  she  loved  so  well:  for  at  such 
times,  if  he  did  not  always,  he  would 
think  her,  verily,  the  loveliest  being  on 
whom  the  light  of  heaven  ever  shone. 

It  was  thus  that  John  Winthrop  would 
flatter  her  vanity,  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  little  Biddy  was  vain  of  her  good 
looks ;  and  when  she  grew  older,  and  be- 
came the  belle  of  the  country-side,  he 
would  laugh  about  her  rue  tic  beaux ;  would 
mimic  them,  or  attempt  to  mimic  them — 


for  very  odd  and  ludicrous  indeed  were 
his  efforts  at  imitation;  and  he  would  tow 
that  none  of  them  should  have  her,  that 
no  one,  save  the  very  cleverest  in  all  the 
land  need  hope  to  steal  his  "Birdie,"  as 
he  called  her,  from  him.  Sometimes  he 
would  build  air-castles  with  her,  and  tell 
her  that  when  she  was  married,  Bhe  should 
still  be  cousin  Johnnie's  Birdie;  that  he 
would  still  gather  wild-flowers  to  twine 
in  her  hair;  and  that  "the  cleverest  lad 
in  all  the  land"  should  be  taught  to  lore 
cousin  John  as  well  as  she  did. 

All  this  was  in  his  happy  hours.  In 
his  gloomy  seasons,  Biddy  would  nurse 
him  very  tenderly,  taking  no  notice  of  his 
surliness ;  and  comforting  him  when  he 
was  sad.  Indeed  Biddy  was  quite  nece* 
sary  to  John  Winthrop,  And  she  was 
greatly  indebted  to  him ;  for  he  loved  her 
as  a  sister — and  he  taught  her  all  which 
he  himself  knew;  and  owing  to  his  kinl- 
ness  in  this,  she  was — for  the  time  at 
which  she  lived — very  well  educated  fur 
a  girl  in  her  condition  in  life. 

Biddy  Marston  was  a  pretty  girl  Ev- 
ery body  said  so.  And  the  rustic  beau* 
ty's  fame  was  spread  far  and  near  far 
many  miles  around.  But  she  was,  in 
spite  of  John's  instructions,  a  vain,  foolish 
giddy-brained  poor  girl ;  and  though  her 
aunt  did  her  best  for  her,  and  loved  her 
as  if  shd  was  her  own  child,  and  though 
she  for  the  most  part  kept  her  busily  em- 
ployed, as  was  right  and  proper,  seeing 
they  were  poor;  Biddy,  herself,  poor 
Biddy  I  cared  for  little  else  besides  her 
own  good  looks,  her  fine  clothes,  and 
beaux.  She  nevertheless,  felt  herself— 
though  she  loved  their  admiration,  and  bj 
many  little  arts  encouraged  it — much 
above  the  rude  beaux  of  her  own  class ; 
while  in  many  respects  she,  herself,  was 
wholly  unfitted  to  become  the  wife  of  one 
belonging  to  a  higher  class.  Biddy  Mars- 
ton  was  one  of  those  whom  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  they  are  more  to  be  pit- 
ied, or  to  be  blamed. 

Among  Biddy's  admirers  there  was  a 
youth  of  the  neighborhood — a  young  car- 
penter— an  honest,  industrious  lad,  of 
good  promise;  whom  she  herself  liked 
best  of  all  her  beaux,  and  whom  the  wise 
in  such  matters  pitched  upon  as  her  fu- 
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tore  mate.  We  say  that  Biddy  liked 
him:  she  certainly  encouraged  William 
Wright  in  his  advances,  and  he  soon  be- 
came the  foremost  among  her  suitors. 

When  William  was  about  twenty,  and 
Biddy  nearly  seventeen  years  of  age,  she 
began  to  wear  a  ring  which  it  was  known, 
for  such  things  cannot  be  kept  secret, 
that  William  Wright  had  given  her.  And 
John  Winthrop,  who  liked  William  very 
well,  began  to  tease  her  no  little  about 
him  ;  and  John  would  chuckle  inwardly, 
as  he  occasionally  saw  their  little  love 
passages,  which  they  confidently  believed 
that  he  would  never  notice. 

But  it  was  not  long  that  William 
Wright's  love  ran  smoothly.  Biddy  was 
uncertain  and  capricious :  William  him- 
self was  fearful  and  jealous.  Sometimes 
all  was  bright  and  joyous  sunshine  with 
them.  Then  doubts  and  fears  would 
cloud  their  intercourse.  Biddy  could 
neither  give  him  up  entirely;  nor  yet 
quite  consent  to  accept  him.  So  she  kept 
him  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  suspense.  He 
was  truly  attached  to  her :  and  her  wa- 
vering, at  times,  harrassed  him  almost  to 
distraction.  There  were  constant  lovers' 
quarrels  between  them :  but  a  smile  from 
her,  or  a  fond  look  would  bring  about  an 
instant  reconciliation.  Sometimes  Biddy 
would  persuade  herself  that  she  really 
loved  William.  Then  again  she  would 
be  convinced  that  this  was  only  a  persua- 
sion, a  fancy. 

But  this  question  with  her  was  at 
length  decided.  A  young  stranger — a 
law-student— came  to  the  neighborhood. 
This  was  George  Dalzell.  How  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Biddy  Marston,  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover.  We  know 
that  at  this  time  he  was  disposed  to  hold 
himself  punctiliously  aloof  from  those 
whom  he  thought  his  inferiors:  and  he 
oertainly  regarded  as  such  all  persons  of 
the  class  to  which  Biddy  undeniably  be-' 
longed.  But  he  did  become  acquainted 
with  her,  and  evinced  no  little  admiration 
for  her.  Biddy  Marston,  as  we  said,  was 
pretty.  George  Dalzell  acknowledged 
this :  and  loved  to  look  at  her. 

It  was  not  a  little  thing  for  the  poor 
girl  to  have  attracted  the  admiration  of 
such  a  young  man.    His  attentions  were 


very  acceptable  to  her.  She  was  elated 
at  the  idea  of  having  such  a  beau.  And 
this  was  not  all.  Not  only  was  her  vani- 
ty flattered  beyond  all  bounds ;  but  the 
poor  simple  Biddy  soon  became  enrap- 
tured with  admiration  for  him.  George 
Dalzell  was  so  handsome — so  accom- 
plished— "such  a  gentleman/1  according 
to  her  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word ; 
he  was,  as  a  lover,  so  much  beyond  all 
that  her  wildest  fancy  had  ever  dwelt 
upon,  her  most  daring  hope  grasped  at. 
Alas !  for  William  Wright.  The  question 
of  her  love  for  him  was  soon  enough  de- 
cided now.  If  she  had  ever  felt  any,  it 
was  gone.  There  was  no  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  Dalzell. 

And  William,  for  his  parti  behaved 
quite  foolishly  about  this  time.  He  irri- 
tated Biddy  by  his  conduct.  It  was  not 
enough  that  he  should  worry  her,  with 
troublesome  jealousy ;  but  he  bore  him- 
self rudely  toward  Mr.  Dalzell ;  and  in 
her  presence.  As  for  Dalzell,  he  only 
smiled  at  this :  but  it  was  what  she,  for 
her  part,  could  not  forgive.  His  behavior 
towards  herself  was  bad  enough.  This 
churlishness  was  too  much.  So  one 
bright  morning  she  returned  his  ring 
to  him.  She  had  kept  it  long  enough, 
she  said. 

Now  William  had  come  to  see  her  this 
morning,  after  several  days  of  distressing 
anxiety ;  with  many  points  fixed  and  de- 
termined upon  in  his  own  mind;  with 
many  brave  resolutions.  He  would  not 
submit  to  such  treatment  as  he  received 
at  her  hands.  Not  he!  He  would  let 
her  know,  let  Biddy  Marston  know,  that 
he  had  some  independence.  She  Bhould 
decide  explicitly,  between  himself  and 
this  new  lover :  or  he  would  leave  her,  he 
would ;  and  only  return  when  she  had  be- 
come very  penitent;  for  even  in  his  anger, 
William  could  not  bring  himself  to  the 
alternative  of  giving  her  up  altogether. 

But  now  when  she  gave  back  his  ring, 
that  little  symbol  which  he  had  fondly 
lobk£d  upon  as  the  token  of  a  love  which 
should  be  coexistent  with  their  lives ;  and 
when  she  appeared  so  decided  about  it, 
so  coldly  4n  earnest,  hie  heart  sank  within 
him  ;  his  independence  was  gone;  and  he 
stood  before  her,  simply  wretched. 
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With  an  effort,  he  at  length  asked  if 
she  would  not  retain  it?  No.  She  had 
kept  it  long  enough,  she  repeated. 

William  Wright  gazed  upon  her  ear- 
nestly and  sorrowfully.  He  felt  no  anger 
now,  but  grief,  deep  grief.  There  she 
stood  before  him — she  whom  he  had  so 
loved — whom  he  still  loved  with  unuttera- 
ble affection ;  her  lips  siigatly  pouted ; 
her  eyes  expressing  at  once  anger,  shame, 
and  coldness :  her  face,  which  a  moment 
since  was  pale  as  marble,  now  a  little 
flushed.  He  gazed  upon  her  mournfully. 
In  that  countenance  so  beautiful  to  him, 
whose  loved  features  were  so  indelibly 
fixed  in  his  heart,  he  could  see  no  com- 
punction ;  no  doubt  as  to  her  present  line 
of  conduct ;  no  softness ;  no  relenting. 
All  which  he  could  there  trace,  was  a 
fixed,  cold  purpose. 

He  bowed  his  head. 

"  Biddy  Marston,  I  did  not  think  you 
could  treat  me  so  !" 

This  was  uttered  with  the  deepest 
feeling.  Biddy  made  no  reply.  She 
seemed  to  be  gazing  at  something  far 
away.  But  on  her  features  was  the  same 
look  of  cold,  fixed  determination. 

"Will  you  not,  even  now — will  you 
not  pause,  Biddy?  will  you  not  take 
time  to  reflect  upon  what  you  do  ?  You 
must  be  aware  that  you  are  sending  me 
from  you  forever,  Biddy  1" 

He  paused.  Could  she  laugh  at  him 
at  such  a  moment?  Was  it  possible? 
This  was  too  much !  He  drew  himself 
up  proudly. 

"  That,  sir,  Mr.  Wright,  is  what  I  wish 
to  do,"  she  said  quickly. 

"Very  well,  Miss!  You  shall  have 
your  wish  !  I  will  leave  you !  But  oh ! 
Biddy,  how  can  I V — and  his  voice  had 
instantly  sunk  into  softness  again. 

"  Biddy  Marston  !  Biddy  Marston ! 
you  are  breaking  my  heart!  How  can 
you  treat  me  thus? — when  I  have  so 
loved  you,  Biddy  ?" 

"Your  conduct  of  late,  Mr.  Wright,  has 
been  such  as  to  render  it  necessary — that 
is,  your  conduct  has  been  very  disagreea- 
ble to  me.  Your  rudeness  of  behavior, 
not  only  to  myself,  but — but  to  others 
has  been   more  than  I  can  bear:  and  I 


cannot  any  longer  leave  myself  liable  to 
such.    Indeed  I  had  never — " 

"  Aha !"— he  interrupted  her.  "  Aha ! 
Miss !  I  understand  you !  Because  I 
cannot  willingly  resign  my  place  to  your 
new  lover,  your  lawyer" — 

"  Because  you  are  rude  to  me,  sir,  rode 
to  a  gentleman  in  my  presence:"  said 
Biddy  with  a  flushed  cheek,  interrupting 
him  in  her  turn :  "rude  to  him,  because 
he  is  pleased  to  pay  some  polite  atten- 
tions to  me :  it  is  because  I  am  insulted 
in  this  manner,  that  I  desire  to  have  a 
cessation  of  intercourse  between  us,  Mr. 
Wright." 

"Because  I  will  not  take  off  my  hat  to 
your  fine  new  beau,  and  say  :  there,  Mr. 
Dalzell,  is  my  sweetheart  at  your  ser- 
vice— as  she,  too,  appears  to  he— Biddj 
Marston  !  Biddy  Marston  I  you  disgrace 
yourself  by  your  conduct  towards  this 
stranger !  Nay,  you  need  not  start  up 
so,"  as  she  turned  upon  him,  with  her 
eyes  flashing  fire.  "It  is  the  truth— you 
do  disgrace  yourself!  I  will  say  it  I 
for  my  part,  leave  you  to  this  new  loTer, 
Biddy  Marston  !  I  leave  you  to  your  fine 
gentleman !  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
great  catch :  I  leave  you  to  him :  but  he 
had  better  not  cross  my  path  !"  And  the 
excited  young  man  stood  with  clenched 
fist,  and  face  pale  with  passion  before 
her. 

Just  then  his  angry  glance  fell  upon 
George  Dalzell,  who  stood  within  a  few 
feet  of  him,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  hb 
lips  compressed,  looking  intently  at  him. 

"Ohl"  screamed  poor  Biddy,  who  saw 
him  at  the  same  moment,  and  who  was 
overwhelmed  in  an  instant  with  appre- 
hension. 

"  Ha!"  exclaimed  the  infuriated  Wright. 
it  is  you,  sir,  I  am  speaking  of!  You,  tor! 
You  are  the  very  man !"  facing  towards 
him. 

"And  I,"  cried  Dalzell,  "am  happy  to 
be  the  one  who  shall  chastise  you  for  in- 
sulting that  young  lady !  Cross  your 
path  !  said  you  ?  Show  me  where  your 
path  lies." 

"  Oh !  oh !  hush,  William  !  Oh !  don't 
mind  him  sir !    Oh,  me !  oh !  me !" 

"My  path  lies  over  your  body!"  said 
Wright,   pushing   Biddy  aside,  and  ad- 


rap   suddenly  stood    between   the 

hat  do  yon  mean?"  he  naked,  sei- 
se): of  them  by  the  collar.  "What 
a  mean?  Tell  me,  Birdie,  what 
neanT  Are  you  a  bone,  that  the 
ippiee  should  fight  over  you  f" 
■  young  men  strove  each  to  free  hiro- 
fom  his  grasp,  which  was  by  no 
i  so  gentle  as  to  be  agreeable ;  for 
Winthrop  was  very  much  excited. 

was  in  vain  that  they  strove.  His 
muscular   arms   were   like  bare  of 

and  the  gripe  of  his  large  bony 
on  each  was  like  that  of  a  vice. 
iituponyou!"  cried  John.  "Would 
iame  her  with  your  quarrels  I  Go! 
un  Wright,  go  1  and  learn  to  be- 
voureelf  1  and  you  young  man  !  (to 
II,)  go  and  do  likewise !  But  stay  I 
ell  me,  Birdie,  about  this  matter : 
9  in  fanlt  V 

!dy  cast  ber  eyes  to  the  ground. 
ten  looked  towards  William  Wright ; 
lade  no  reply. 

fay,  do  no  not  hesitate,  Biddy.    Tell 

chat  the  fault  was  mine.    I  am  a 

Good-bye!    Biddy.    I  leave  you 

this,  forever !  Forgive  me !  and 
ell  1" 

stood  for  one  moment,  and  his  lip 
-red  with  emotion :   then  in  a  low, 

■od  bless  yon!  Biddy  Mars  ton  I"  and, 
ing  down  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  he 
id   away,  and  with   a  hurried  step 

is  occurrence  at  once  placed  Dalzoll 
a  footing  of  still  greater  intimacy 
Biddy. 

ere  is  a  small  water-course  which 
ts  one  of  the  interior  counties  of  Vir- 
,  and  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  a 
r  inland  stream,  near  upon  which 
oat  of  the  scenea  of  this  little  history. 
Winthrop  and  his  mother  resided 
itnall  billy  tract  of  land  which  bor- 
npon  this  little  tributary  water- 
ed. The  country  around  was,  for  the 
part,  thickly  covered  with  native 
;  growth.  At  a  distance  considera- 
te than  a  mile  from  Mrs.  Wlntbrop'a 
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humble  dwelling,  and  down  within  the 
wood,  was  the  favorite  place  of  re?itrt  of 
John  Winthrop  and  Biddy  Marston.  It 
was  a  romantic  dell  which  looked  to  the 
north,  being  surrounded  on  every  other 
side  by  steep,  rocky  and  abrupt  bills. 
In  the  side  of  one  of  these,  there  was  a 
break,  forming  a  sudden  sink,  or  hollow ; 
a  natural  basin,  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
among  fragments  of  rock,  a  small  spring 
found  its  outlet.  John  Winthrop  took 
much  care  in  clearing  the  leaves  away 
from  this,  and  keeping  it  open  and  nice. 
Its  waters  trickled  down  between  the  hills, 
purling  and  tinkling  among  the  rocks, 
forming  minute  pools  here  and  there  on 
its  way.  Above  the  spring,  and  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  it  were  large  detached 
masses  of  rock,  dark,  grey-looking,  and 
moss-bedecked,  over  which  the  old  oaks 
grew  and  interlocked  their  gnarled  and 
knotted  limbs  in  sylvan  majesty.  Prom 
the  dell,  immediately  beneath,  two  or 
three  huge  tnlip-poplsrs  raised,  with 
long  straight  trunks,  their  decayed  and 
weather-beaten  tops  up  to  a  level  with 
these  monarchs  of  the  hill-side,  and  vied 
with  them  in  eminence.  Adown  the  dell, 
here  and  there,  were  clumps  of  red  ma- 
ples, with  an  occasional  elm :  while  the 
undergrowth  all  through  tho  wood,  was 
made  up  chiefly  of  small  oaks  and  dog- 
woods, interspersed  near  the  dell,  thickly, 
with  red-buds,  or  Judas  trees.  Numbers 
of  wild  flowers  grew  all  among  these 
hills ;  monks'-hoods,  spring-beauties,  ane- 
mones, and  blue  violets. 

It  was  here  that  Biddy  and  John  Win- 
throp loved  to  come.  It  was  here  that 
George  Dalzell  soon  fell  into  the  habit  of 
coming,  also. 

Between  two  large  masses  of  rook 
which  jutted  out  from  the  hill-side,  and 
upon  die  flat  surface  of  another  which 
here  exposed  itself,  Biddy  had  plauted  a 
couch  of  moss.  It  had  grown  off  beauti- 
fully, and  was  as  soft  as  a  Turkey  carpet. 
Reclined  upon  this,  at  her  feet,  or  sitting 
beside  her  upon  one  of  their  rocky  seats  j 
with  his  neglected  law-book  either  in  his 
hand,  or  more  frequently  flung  idly  aside, 
Daliell  would  watch  Biddy,  busy  with 
her  knitting  or  sewing ;  would  entertain 
her  for  hours  together :  while  John  Win- 


throp  was  roaming  among  the  hills 
around  ;  or  sometimes  gone  off  afar  Id 
quest  of  game. 

It  was  a  romantic  scene,  and  as  the 
season  advanced,  a  beautiful  one.  Thefor- 
ests  were  literally  white  with  dogwood 
blossoms,  sheets  of  which  were  on  everj 
hand :  while  near  the  dell,  and  occasion- 
ally on  the  hillside,  too,  the  Judas  trees, 
in  heavy  bearing,  with  their  as  yet  almost 
leaflets  branches  covered  full  with  tufts 
of  purplish  pink  flowers,  came  well  into 
contrast  as  did  still  more  distinctly  the 
maples,  with    their    brilliant    coral-like 

Old  Mrs.  Winthrop  believed  her  niece 
to  be  fully  a  match  for  any  one;  and  felt 
no  surprise  whatever  at  George  Dalzell'e 
admiration  for  her.  But  the  old  woman 
knew  nothing  of  the  frequency  of  their 
meetings. 

For  Daltell,  we  suppose  that  he  merely 
•ought  amusement  in  Biddy's  company. 
We  do  not  suspect  that  he  at  first,  set  in 
coolly  and  deliberately  to  work  the  poor 
girl's  ruin.  He  certainly  never  for  a  mo- 
ment entertained  a  thought  of  marrying 
Biddy  Marston.  She  was  fax  beneath  the 
rank  in  society  to  which  he  claimed  to 
belong.  Indeed,  pretty  though  she  was, 
he  would  anywhere  else  have  been  rather 
ashamed  to  recognize  her  as  an  acquain- 
tance. But  this  particular  neighborhood 
was  one  in  which  there  was  but  little  ex- 
hibition of  aristocratic  pretension ;  and 
then,  too,  Biddy  Marston  was  so  pretty ; 
and  moreover,  she  began  to  turn  her 
large  blue  eyes  so  tenderly  upon  him; 
those  eyes  so  brightened  up  at  his  ap: 
proach,  and  lingered  so  fondly  upon  him : 
Biddy  so  evidently  loved  him — simple, 
foolish  Biddy! 

There  are  men  with  whom  a  generous 
•ense  of  honor,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, would  have  protected  the  poor  girl 
from  aught  of  harm  and  wrong  at  their 
hands.  But  alas  1  poor  BHdy  !  George 
Datzell  was  not  one  of  this  sort. 

If  old  Mrs.  Winthrop  was  blind  to 
their  intimacy,  others  were  not.  George 
DalieJl's  close  attentions  to  Biddy  Mars- 
ton  soon  became  the  fruitful  theme  of 
neighborhood  chit-chat.  The  gentleman 
with  whom  he  was  reading  law,  wrote  to 
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his  father,  that  George  was  not  on 
little  in  the  way  of  study  ;  but  wt 
to  become  entangled  in  a  love-sen 
a  poor  girl  of  the  neighborhood, 
received  an  immediate  summons  t< 
home  without  a  moment's  delay ; 
knowing  what  could  have  emu 
hasty  order,  hurriedly  repaired 
without  even  saying  farewell 
Biddy. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

HB.    DALZILL    AND    QEOEOE. 

"And  so,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Dalie 
stead  of  availing  yourself  of  the 
tunities  which  you  have  enjoyed 

seeuting  your  studies  with  vigor 
termination,  yon  have  been  di.'p 
play  the  gentle  shepherd!" 

"I  do  not  understand  yon,  eh 
George,  who  did   understand  hi 

"  You  do  not,  eh  T" 

"No,"  answered  George,  flatly. 

"NoT  And  is  that  the  way  yo 
to  your  father,  sir?" 

George  made  no  answer. 

"  Mute,  eh  1  Well,  will  you  pie 
lighten  me  as  to  the  nature  of  yoi 
nations  of  late?" 

George  still  made  no  reply,  ssv< 
angry,  sullen  look. 

"If  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
his  father  went  on,  in  the  same  a 
tone;  "I  beg  that  you  will  inforn 
to  bow  you  have  been  spendin; 
time!"  Tou  will  please  answer  i 
and  distinctly." 

"Playing   the    gentle    shepherf 

"  And  what  do  yarn  say,  pray!" 

"Oh,  of  course,  I  would  not  dare 

pnte  your  word,"  replied  George. 

same  careless,  sneering  tone,  with 

his  last  remark  had  been  uttenii. 

You  dare  not,  eh  7" 


"No." 


"Very  well!  very  well!"  and 
moment  Mr.  Daliell  paused  in  ait* 
ation  at  his  son's  disrespectful  m. 
He  presently  went  on. 


!  Especially  do  I  wish  to  know 
■ou  mean  bj  the  cultivation  of  such 
>tions  ,u  I  learn  that  you  have 
IF"  taking  a  letter  from  a  side 
,  and  referring  to  it. 
u  had  better  apply,  perhaps,  to  the 
of  that  letter  for  information,"  said 

|,  sir.  I  choose  to  apply  to  you. 
ice  you  carry  jourself  with  so  high 
1  an  air,  perhaps  the  lady  to  whom 
its  been  attending  with  so  much 
ty  is  not  altogether  what  mj  in- 
it  thinks  her.  What  sort  of  girl, 
ill  me,  air,  do  you  intend  shall  be 
igbter-in-law  V 

at,  air,  is  a  subject  upon  which  I 
is  jet  bestowed  any  thought" 
ieedf" 

8  you  telling  me  the  truth,  George!" 
surprised,  and  somewhat  mullified 

iwT    The  truth!" 

'U  have  no  serious  pretensions  to 

rlf" 

lo  not  choose  to  reply  to  you,  sir, 

•ou  doubt  my  word." 

me  George  I     Don't  be  silly.     I  do 

all  question  your  word." 
u  did  just  now,  sir." 
.id  not  mean  it.     And  I  am  not  an- 
th  you,  my  son.     I  own  that  I  was 
But  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  in- 

upon  this  subject.    Tou  have  no 
t  of  marrying  this  girl!" 
irrying   her?  bat  bal  ha!      What 
ll" 

e,  indeed,  it  was  a  ridiculous  idea," 
r.  Dalzell,  trying  to  smile, 
ry  ridiculous,  truly.    What  upon 
nuld  have  led  you  to  entertain  it  7" 
Dalzell  glanced  at  the  letter  which 

held  in  his  hand— bnt  did  not  re- 
teorge's  brow  clouded, 
ur  informant  was  wise  beyond  the 
a  every  one  is  like  to  be  who  med- 
th  what  does  not  ooucern  him." 
,,  well !     No  harm  done  by  his  cau- 

Tou  know  that  I  do  not  disap- 
■f  young  men  enjoying  themselves. 
.    all.     Bat  in  this  case,  even  if 


S».  1TB 

the  girl  never  succeeded  in  eventually  on- 
trapping  you;  and  mind!  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  she  would  have  done  so;  but 
saying  that  she  failed:  yet  your  continued 
attentions  to  her  must  have  injured  you 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  and  you  should 
be  very  careful  of  that,  yon  know." 

"I  fancy,  sir,  that  the  world  has  little 
to  do  with  such  matters;  and  would 
scarcely  trouble  itself  to  inquire  as  to 
whom  I  attend,  or  how." 

"There  you  are  vastly  mistaken,  my 
dear  boy.  There  is  nothing  with  which 
it  so  eagerly  busies  itself,  as  with  pri- 
vate matters;  of  which  this  very' letter 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  serves  as  ready 
proof.  There  are  many  ways,  however, 
in  which  a  young  man  may  enjoy  himself 
with  impunity.  But  whatl  further  intended 
to  say  is  this:  that  on  every  account  it  is 
best  that  your  acquaintance  with  this  girl 
should  be  at  once  ended;  and  for  the  fur- 
therance of  this  object,  I  propose  that  as 
soon  as  you  can  get  off,  you  shall  go  to 
W ." 

George  Dalxell's  countenance  bright- 
ened up  at  once.  This  was  a  proposal 
which  pleased  him. 

"I  must  make  one  stipulation,  how- 
ever:" said  his  father,  "namely,  that  you 
shall  study  closely,  and  be  aa  moderate  in 
your  expenses  as  possible  i  for  I  am  not 
in  a  condition  very  well  to  afford  the  mo- 
ney which  it  will  necessarily  require  to 
meet  your  expenses,  as  my  affairs  at  this 
time  are  far  from  being  what  I  could  wish 

This  was  a  subject  which  invariably  ir- 
ritated George  Dalzell.  His  brow  again 
became  contracted. 

"Tour  affairs  oughtttot  to  be  in  ao  em- 
barrassed condition,"  be  said  emphati- 
cally, after  a  moment's  thought 

"But  I  assure  you,  that  the;  are." 

"And  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  be.  You  are  a  betting  man,  and, 
if  yon  allow  me  to  say  it  you  make  your 
bete  with  less  judgment  than  any  man  I 
know.  You  lost  a  large  amount  at  the 
races  last  year." 

"Well,  my  son!  my  son!  Luck  is  not 
alwayB  with  a  man,  and — " 

"Luck  indeed!"  with  contemptuous 
disdain.    "  There  is  a  combination  of  ti- 
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midity  and  rashness  which  always  loses. 
It  is  want  of  judgment,  sir,  cool  judg- 
ment, sir.  Nothing  else.  I  saw  you  lose 
a  hundred  dollars,  at  Belton's,  when  any 
child  might  have  won  it.  If  you  had 
only  played  the  spade,  you  would  have 
forced  out  your  adversary's  king  of 
trumps,  to  have  saved  his  ten. of  dia- 
monds; whereas,  by  whisting  out  your 
knave,  you  lost  it — and  the  game." 

"Well,  had  he  not  passed  the  ten  of 
trumps?" 

"  And  thereby  given  you  the  game,  if 
you  made  the  ten  of  diamonds ;  for  you 
already  counted  six — while  he  only  count- 
ed five.  Ilis  evident  object  in  passing 
your  ten  was  to  catch  your  knave." 

"Evident  to  one  who  saw  both  hands, 
perhaps." 

"No.  Evident  to  any  one  who  would 
exercise  a  little  judgment.  The  game 
was  yours — you  threw  it  away!" 

"Well,  I  admit  George,  that  I  played 
those  last  two  cards  wrong,  as  it  turned 
out." 

"Clearly  enough!  clearly  enough!" 

"Only  the  last  two;  for  you  cannot 
deny  but  that  the  other  hand,  and  the 
first  four  cards  of  this  were  admirably 
played." 

"That  is  the  very  thing  I  speak  of. 
When  the  pinch  comes,  you  grow  timid; 
and  fearful  lest  your  timidity  should  mis- 
lead you,  you  act  rashly." 

"Ah,  well — well!  I  believe  I  will  de- 
cline having  a  lecture  on  gaming,  if  you 
please:  more  especially,  as  I  have  heard 
all  this  before,  once  and  again.  I  only 
hope  that  your  great  good  judgment  may 
serve  you  in  time  of  need,"  retorted  Mr. 
Dalzell,  with  a  sneer,  as  he  strided  across 
the  floor.  George  looked  up  at  him  and 
smiled. 

"I  promise  you  that  it  shall,"  said  he. 

He  presently  arose  from  his  scat  and 
paced  the  floor  also.  The  two,  father  and 
son,  were  strikingly  alike.  They  were  re- 
markably handsome  men.  But  for  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Dalzell  had  a  down  look 
about  the  eyes,  from  which  his  son  was 
entirely  free,  the  two  might  very  well 
have  passed  for  the  same  man  at  different 
pe  iods  of  his  life.  Mr.  Dalzell  was 
very  p*oud  of  George.     He  frequently 


spoke  of  him  as  "  a  chip  of  the  old  block :" 
an  expression  at  which  George  vuld 
sometimes  sneer;  at  other  time?  a|i[icar 
gratified,  according  to  his  humor. 

The  two  at  present  paced  the  floor, 
crossing  each  other  near  its  centre,  in  si- 
lence.   Presently  George  asked,  abruptly: 
"And  so  this  is  what  I  was  sent  fur,  L« 
it?" 

"Yes.     To  free  you  from  that  pirl." 
George  stopped  suddenly,  and  hi-*  bmw 
clouded;    which    his    father    observing, 
made  haste  to  say: 

"That  is,  because  you  were  doint:  very 
little  where  you  were,  you  see :  or— »r," 
seeing  that  his  son  was  growing  more 
and  more  vexed;  "the  fact  is,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  thought  that  for  many  reasons, 
you  had  better  enter  the  Law  School  &i 

W ,  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Well,  sir,  that  is  a  plan  to  which  I, 
for  my  part,  shall  very  willingly  accede." 
The  fact  was,  that,  besides  being  anx- 
ious to  become  a  student  at  a  celebrated 
law-school,  George  Dalzell  had  already 
begun  to  grow  a  little  weary  of  poor 
Biddy  Marston.  Wild  flowers  and  ro- 
mantic dells,  with  moss-covered  rinks, 
and  a  pretty,  loving  girl,  certainly,  had 
charms  for  him.  But  they  were  n  >t  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  him  long.  To  ''piny 
the  gentle  Shepherd"  might  please  him 
very  well  as  an  episode  in  life.  No  more. 
He  soon  grew  weary;  and  longed  for 
change. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN   WHICH    CLAYTON    TORRKY     GOES    VISIT- 
ING;  AND   WHAT   BEPEL   HIM. 

A  month    or  two    passed    by   before 

George  left  home  for  W ,  more  tlian 

a  year  had  elapsed  since  Clayton  Ti-rrey 
had  returned  from  cpllege.  The  ;irea:cr 
part  of  this  time  he  had  spent  at  li  t  \ 
by  himself;  for  Mr.  Dalzell  was  uh»  -t 
ever  away,  Clayton  amused  hicwlt  at 
best  he  might  with  reading,  lm;  •  \.^ 
fishing,  etc.  His  cousin,  Edward  l.ir<- 
don,  and  his  friend  Estin  had  b  -th  re- 
mained a  year  longer  at  colli  ^e  a>  ro- 
dent graduates.    They  were  at  h  m»«  u >  •■*  i 
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however,  and  Estin  had  written  to  Torrey 
begging  that  he  would  sometime  pay  him 
a  visit.  He  thought  to  do  so,  and  spoke 
of  it  to  Mr.  Dalzell. 

"You  will  please  go  and  come,  my  dear 
Clayton,  just  as  it  may  suit  you.  I  can- 
not be  much  at  home,  and  you  must  lead 
a  very  lonely  life  here.  So  go  whenever, 
and  wherever  you  please.  Only  be  sure 
to  write  to  me  at  once  if  you  ever  become 
sick,  or  should  anything  happen." 

The  day  was  somewhat  advanced,  and 
his  friend  Estin  resided  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Mr.  Dalzell's  ;  a  long  day's 
ride.  But  in  the  impatience  of  youth  he 
made  baste  to  start  at  once.  It  was  a 
fair  and  lovely  day.  The  sun  was  shin- 
ing bright  and  high,  not  a  cloud  was  to 
be  seen,  but  a  brisk  west  wind  was  blow- 
ing, welcome  and  refreshing  in  its  cool- 
ness. It  was  a  pleasant  day  for  riding, 
and  Torrey's  good  horse  would  easily,  by 
an  increased  speed,  make  up  for  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  of  starting. 

His  road  lay  across  the  country,  and  for 
the  first  few  hours,  he  was  familiar  with 
the  region  over  which  he  travelled.    In 
the  afternoon,  however,  he  began  to  find 
himself  somewhat  bewildered,  and  fre- 
quently lost  his  way.    His  inquiries  at 
the  different  farm-houses  which  he  pass- 
ed, and  of  the  persons  whom  he  met  were 
made  for  directions  to  "Crooked  Ford," 
a  well  known  crossing  or  fording  place  of 
a  stream  over  which  he  knew  that  he 
must  pass.     For  a  long  time  he  was  lost 
among  the  wooded  hills  which  environed 
the  head  waters  of  a  little  rivulet  called 
"  Tar's  Creek,"  which  empties  into  this 
stream  at  no  great  distance  below  the  ford. 
While  wandering  among  these  hills  he 
at  length  came  upon  a  way,  marked  by 
blazed  trees  and  broken  boughs,  which  in 
his  perplexity  he  determined  to  follow,  at 
a  venture.     By  a  happy  chance  this  soon 
led  into  the  open  lands  of  a  farm   that 
lay  adjacent  to  the  ford  he  sought,  and  to 
which  by   inquiries  made  at  the  farm- 
house, he  readily  found  his  way. 

The  afternoon  was  far  advanced.  But 
Torrey  was  mounted  upon  a  spirited 
joung  horse ;  he  was  young  himself,  of  a 
romautic  turn,  ever  somewhat  careless  of 
what  might  be  before,  and  ready  for  ad- 


venture, and  at  the  worst,  a  night  spent 
in  the  forest  was  no  such  great  matter  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

He  crossed  the  stream  at  the  rocky  and 
not  very  safe  ford,  for  which  he  had  been 
so  long  seeking ;  and  choosing  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment,  one  of  the  several  di- 
vergent paths  which  led  off  from  it,  wend- 
ed his  way  at  a  lively  pace,  up  among  the 
thickly  wooded  hills  before  him. 

For  sometime  his  way  lay  among  these 
hills  so  heavily  covered  with  forest  growth, 
oaks  of  many  varieties,  interspersed  with 
hickories  and  walnut  trees,  and,  as  he 
left  the  stream,  with  tall  and  stately  pines. 
Many  of  these  forest  trees  were  still  la- 
den with  the  vines  of  a  species  of  wild 
pea,  unfortunately  now  extinct,  perhaps, 
which  once  grew  with  great  luxuriance 
in  many  of  the  forests  of  middle  Virginia, 
hanging  from  their  branches  in  tangled 
masses  and  festoons,  affording  unrivalled 
pasturage  to  the  herds  of  cattle  which 
roamed  at  large  among  them. 

However  ready  Torrey  felt  himself  for 
any  adventures  which  might  befal  him, 
nevertheless  as  he  sped  him  on  his  way, 
he  cast  frequent  glances  towards  the  wes- 
tern sky,  whenever,  from  his  elevated  po- 
sition, or  through  the  natural  vistas  of 
the  forest,  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
sinking  sun.  That  orb  was  just  setting 
in  crimson  glory  when  be  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  wood.  Just  before  him 
was  the  crowning  point  of  the  hill  which 
he  had  been  for  some  time  ascending.  As 
he  reached  it,  an  open  country  of  vast  ex- 
tent burst  upon  his  view. 

He  was  upon  the  summit  of  the  divid- 
ing ridge  between  the  stream  which  he 
had  lately  crossed  and  one  of  its  tributa- 
ries which  emptied  into  it  a  few  miles  be- 
low. Torrey  reigned  in  his  horse  in 
pleased  surprise.  Such  an  extent  of 
cleared  land  as  lay  before  him  was  very 
rare  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  that 
day.  Just  beside  his  path  there  was  a 
tall  heap  of  large  stones.  To  rest  himself 
while  he  enjoyed  this  magnificent  pros- 
pect, he  dismounted  from  his  horse  and 
stood  upon  thisheap  of  stones.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  perhaps  three-eighths  of  a  mile 
below  him  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  bot- 
tom   lands  of   the  little  streamlet    lay 
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spread  like  a  picture.  On  either  hand 
was  a  succession  of  hills,  for  the  most  part 
commanded  by  the  height  on  which  he 
stood,  while  beyond  them  the  forest  form- 
ed a  parti-colored  back  ground,  which 
mingled  in  the  distance,  as  it  seemed, 
with  the  sky. 

In  the  broad  extent  before  him  there 
was  but  one  human  habitation  visible. 
This  was  situated  on  a  commanding  hil- 
lock at  some  distance  up  the  streamlet, 
and  beyond  it.  From  where  he  stood  he 
could  see  a  road  leading  up  to  this  dwell- 
ing, a  road  into  which  fell  the  little  path 
he  had  been  pursuing. 

Torrey  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  beautiful,  and  it  was  with  reluctance 
that,  as  the  red  sun  sunk  out  of  sight  and 
a  shade  fell  upon  the  scene,  he  turned 
him  to  his  horse.  He  bethought  him  that 
at  the  house  which  he  saw,  he  would  seek 
shelter  for  the  night,  and  now  hastened 
to  pursue  his  way  thither.  But  the  dis- 
tance was  greater  than  he  had  calculated; 
he  found  the  lowlands  of  the  streamlet 
broader  than  he  had  thought  them ;  and 
it  was  quite  dusk  before  he  reached  the 
gateway  which  led  up  to  the  house. 
Here  a  brisk  looking  negro  man  met  him. 

"Good  evening  1  Who  lives  here?" 
asked  Torrey. 

"  All  right,  sir !  all  right !  Light,  sir, 
and  walk  in  1" 

"  Can  I  get  accommodation  for  myself 
and  horse  ?" 

"  All  right,  sir  I  all  right !  Light,  sir, 
light 1" 

Torrey  dismounted. 

"He's  a  fine  fellow,  too,  dat  he  is!" 
said  the  negro  patting  the  horse  on  the 
neck. 

"  I  will  thank  you  much  if  you  will  at- 
tend well  to  him.  He  has  not  eaten  since 
the  morning." 

"  Corn,  oats  and  fodder  all  around  him ! 
Plenty,  sir  1  You'll  fin*  him  bright  as  a 
new  pin — sleek,  bright  and  tight,  certain 
sir  I  He's  a  fine  fellow,  too,  sure  as  my 
name's  I  sham  Goodboy !"  examining  the 
horse's  points  with;  a  critical  eye. 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me  who  lives 
here  ?" 

"  All  right,  sir !  all  right !  Walk  in, 
sir,   walk    in !      Young    hand,   certain ! 


Thought  I  never  seed  him  before.  Young 
and  skittish,"  he  muttered  as  he  led  the 
animal  off. 

Torrey  saw  some  one  in  the  porch  at  a 
little  distance  waiting,  as  it  seemed,  to 
meet  him.  He  thought  to  himself.  "If 
others  only  make  me  as  welcome  as  this 
horse  boy  does,  all  will  be  right,  truly 
enough." 

The  establishment  seemed  to  be  made 
up  of  several  parts.  That  part  which  he 
approached  was  fronted  by  a  covered 
porch  or  verandah,  flanked  on  either  hand 
by  shed  rooms.  At  the  step  he  was  met 
by  a  burly-looking,  middle-aged  man  who 
in  the  twilight  eyed  him  very  intently. 

"  How  are  ye,  friend  ?  Walk  in  1"  he 
said  in  a  coarse  and  harsh  but  it  seem- 
ed not  unfriendly  voice.  His  look  of  cu- 
riosity, at  once,  very  evidently  gave  way 
to  one  of  dissatisfaction,  as  Torrey  took 
his  extended  band  and  replied : 

•'  Thank  you,  sir !  I  am  a  traveller 
lost  and  overtaken  by  night,  and  I  crave 
your  kind  hospitality !" 

"Whatl"  he  exclaimed  very  gruffly. 
"  But  I  never  take  in  travellers,"  he  went 
on.  "  Isham  !"*  he  called  to  the  servant 
with  Torrey's  horse — "Isham!"  But 
this  functionary  was  out  of  hearing. 
"  The  devil !"  he  muttered  as  he  turned 
to  Torrey. 

"  I  am  to  be  pitied,  sir,  if  you  will  not 
take  me  in,  for  I  am  an  entire  stranger  in 
this  neighborhood.  And  it  is  like  to  be 
a  very  dark  night." 

"  Stranger,  are  you  ?" 

"  Yes."  > 

"  Which  way  are  you  travelling?" 

Torrey  told  him  that  he  was  seeking 
his  way  to  Mr.  Estin's. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  come  to  be  so  late?" 

Torrey  informed  him  that  he  had  lost 
his  way. 

"Well,  may  be  so.  But  what  were  you 
doing  over  on  the  hill,  there?"  pointing. 

"  I  stopped  a  moment  to  admire  the  fine 
prospect !" 

"  Fine  prospect,  is  it?" 

"Exceedingly." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  if  I  must  take  you 
in  I  must  Walk  in,  sir  1"  and  he  led 
the  way  through  a  large  unlighted  room. 

"Walk  in  this  way  to  the  light,"  a*  he 


•A  a  door  which  led  into  another 
meat. 

regret,  air,  to  intrude  upon  you 
"  began  Torre;,  who  disliked  to  ao- 
>f  hospitality  so  grudgingly  jielded. 
>h,  never  mind  that,  sirl  That's  all 
d.    Take  a  Beat  I"  and  he  placed  a 

for  him.  "Ephraim!  Ephraimt 
'I  where  are  you  all?  Bring  in 
more  wood,  and  atir  up  the  light 
i  the  kitchen !  go  t"  he  said  to  a  cou- 
f  little  negroes  who  were  standing 
uing  at  the  stranger. 

Torrey  seated  himself  before  the 
his  gruff  host- approached  a  aide- 
1,  and  taking  from  his  pocket  a  bunch 
■ys,  produced  a  decanter  and  a  cou- 
I"  glasses,  with  a  standish  of  sugar. 
rake  something  to  drink  after  your 
sir !  Here  is  some  good  old  whia 
or  would  you  prefer  brandy  T" 
'hauk  you  1  I  prefer  the  whiskey.'' 
Fell,  I  can  recommend  it,"  and  pour- 
.  modicum  into  one  of  the  glasses,  he 
his  guest  the  benefit  of  hie  example. 
p  yourself,  sir  I"  he  went  on,  "there 
ugar  and  nutmeg,  and  there  ie  water 
at  pitcher." 

ie  was  at  a  time  when  it  was  consiil  ■ 
extremely  inhospitable  not  to  offer  a 
;  "  something  to  drink  ;"  and,  ex- 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  dia- 
.euua  not  to  accept  the  offer.  Torrey 
>cted  a  potation  to  suit  his  own  taste, 
lave  you  dined,  sir  ?" 
tee.  That  is  I  had  a  snack,  which  I 
in  my  pocket." 

tfilly!  Milly — tell  your  Miss  Lilian 
there  is  a  geutleman  here  who  will 
supper  with  me,  and  that  he  has  had 
tinner.  Take  a  seat,  sir!"  and  his 
sat  down  himself.  His  whole  man- 
ias gruff,  but  the  show  of  dissatis- 
jn  which  he  had  displayed  at  first 
gone. 
IsIud  forced  to  intrude  upon  you, 

Don't  mention  it." 

as  such  is  the  case,  sir,"  said  Torrey, 

s  proper  that  I  should  tell  you  who 

i.    Hy  name  is  Torrey." 

rorrey  1     There  was  a  gentleman  of 

name  who  married  a  daughter  of  old 

nel  Clayton." 


"Yes,  sir.  Hy  father,  Col.  Clayton 
was  my  grandfather:  and  I  am  named 
Clayton  Torrey." 

"Ah,  indeed!  Well  you  must  make 
yourself  at  home,  Mr.  Torrey.  My  name 
is  Burnot.  I  live  out  of  the  world  here, 
sir,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  living 
around  about  me.  I  do  not  like  them: 
and  they  do  not  like  me.  I  never  see 
company,  sir.  But  you  must  make  your- 
self at  home,  sir.  Such  fare  as  I  have, 
and  such  accommodation  as  I  can  afford, 
yon  are  very  welcome  to." 
"Thank  you,  sirl" 

Burnet  was  a  gruff,  sturdy  looking 
roan,  whose  countenance  however,  ex- 
pressed not  a  little  natural  acutenese,  er 
sagaoity.  He  was  well,  bnt  somewhat 
coarsely  attired:  not  more  so,  though, 
than  was  common  at  that  time  with  men 
of  the  class  to  which  his  manner,  speech, 
and  behavior  showed,  evidently,  that  he 
belonged. 

He  scanned  Torrey,  from  head  to  foot, 
with  a  scrutiniiiug  eye.  He  asked  him, 
too,  a  great  many  questions.  Most  of 
these  were  of  a  local  and  personal  char- 
acter, relative  to  his  maternal  grandfather, 
to  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  had 
lived;  and  to  persons  who  had  formally 
resided  there.  Some  of  these  Torrey 
could  answer.  Many  of  them  he  could 
not.  This  man  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  localities  of  the  coun- 
try; and  to  know,  by  name  at  least,  near- 
ly all  the  persons  who  dwelt  either  in  the 
former  neighborhood  of  his  grandfather; 
or  in  that  in  which  Mr.  Dalzell  resided. 
Relative  to  this  personage,  himself,  he 
asked  Dot  a  few  questions.  Presently  he 
abruptly  asked 

"Won't  you  mend  your  drink,  Mr. 
Torrey?" 

"No.     I  thank  yon  sir." 
"Well   make  yourself   easy,   I    must 
leave  you  for  a  few  moments." 
"Certainly,  sir." 

"Bumot  left  the  room,  around  which 
Torrey  now  glanced.  In  shape  it  would 
have  been  a  parallelogram,  and  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions ;  fifteen  by  twenty  feet, 
or  thereabout;  but  for  an  enormous  great 
chimney,  which  filling  one 'corner,  and 
jutting  out  almost  to  the  centre  of  the 
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room,  made  it  nearly  triangular,  and 
yery  much  diminished  it  in  size.  Such 
chimneys  were  common  at  that  time. 
Like  most  of  the  sort,  Torney  noticed, 
that  this  one,  at  a  height  just  out  of  the 
reach  of  ordinary  mortals,  was  lessened 
in  size  somewhat,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
mantel,  or  shelf.  A  little  above,  and  on 
either  aide  of  the  deep,  wolfs-den-look- 
ing  fire-place  were  nooks,  or  niches, 
which  genorally  served  the  purpose  of 
cup-boards;  or  were  used  as  the  recepta- 
cles of  whatever  the  farmers'  wives  of 
those  old  days  wished  to  preserve  with 
especial  care.  This  room  had  but  one 
window ;  a  little  high  window  in  the  side 
opposite  the  chimney:  but  on  the  present 
occasion  it  was  lighted  up  by  the  blazing 
fire.  Under  the  little  narrow  window, 
stood  the  locked  side-board,  from  which 
Burnet  had  taken  the  decanter  and  drink- 
ing utensils;  a  folding  table  sat  beyond 
this;  and  in  one  corner  a  tall,  small- 
waisted,  eight-day  clock;  while  a  few 
high,  straight-backed,  old-fashioned,  split- 
bottomed  chairs  were  ranged  around. 

Torrey  had  no  more  time  than  sufficed 
to  notice  these  architectural  and  domestic 
arrangements    before  Burnot    returned. 

He  had  previously  ordered  a  servant 
boy  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  larger,  adjoin- 
ing room,  through  which  they  had  passed 
in  coming  to  this  one,  and  he  now  invited 
his  guest  to  remove  thither.  This  was  a 
commodious,  and  for  the  period  very  well 
furnished  apartment,  with  a  deal  of  carved 
work  about  the  wainscoat,  and  walls,  and 
mantel.  Upon  this  last  were  a  couple  of 
gilt  vases,  filled  with  artificial  flowers; 
while  above  it  hung  several  well  finished 
miniature  portraits,  in  heavy  gilded 
frames.  On  either  side  of  the  fire-place 
were  ranged  settees,  or  lounges,  and  two 
or  three  large  mahogany  chairs  with 
cushioned  seats;  whila  a  number  of 
lighter  Windsor  chairs  were  sitting 
around,  with  scooped,  and  carved  backs. 
Rich,  heavy-looking  curtains  of  white 
dimity,  with  deep  fringes,  hung  from  the  . 
windows.  A  highly  polished  side  table 
■at  under  one  of  these,  garnished  with  a 
few  books ;  while  under  another,  was  a 
■pinet,  or  manichord. 

Among  other  ornaments  of  the  room, 


there  hong  on  one  side  of  the  mantel,  a 
huge,  but  richly  mounted  trooper's  sword: 
and  to  match  this,  on  the  other  side,  were 
the  enormous  antlers  of  a  deer.  During 
the  evening,  Burnot  told  the  history  uf  a 
perilous  adventure  of  his  own,  in  his 
younger  years,  with  the  animal  to  which 
these  last  had  once  pertained ;  and  spoke 
of  the  sword,  on  which  Torrcy's  eye  rent- 
ed with  some  curiosity  on  account  of  the 
rich  causing  of  its  hilt,  as  having  belonged 
to  the  late  Major  En  derby. 

The  rattling  of  platter  in  the  adjoining 
room  had  for  some  time  indicated  prepa- 
rations for  the  evening  meal;  and  the 
servant  boy,  Ephraim,  at  length  opening 
the  door  that  led  thither,  announced  that 
it  was  ready  to  be  served.  With  a  rough 
hospitality,  Burnot  pressed  food  upon  hie 
guest.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Torrey 
did  ample  justice  to  the  viands  placed  be- 
fore him:  which  were  such  as  no  hungry 
traveller  would  have  turned  away  from; 
cold  ham,  broiled  ham  and  eggs ;  a  smo- 
king dish  of  savory  beefsteak,  and  anoth- 
er of  broiled  fowl. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  meal, 
Burn  )t  remarked  that  he  always  kept 
early  hours;  and  called  Ephraim  to  show 
Mr.  Torrey  to  his  bed  room.  This  pruTed 
to  be  a  shed-room,  small  in  dimension*. 
but  comfortable  and  well  furnished. 

"Better  this  than  anight  in  the  wood," 
said  Torrey,  as  he  sought  the  comfortable 
bed  prepared  for  him;  the  sheets  of  which 
were  perfumed  with  the  leaves  of  the  da- 
mask rose,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time 
He  soon  sank  into  a  pleasant  and  refresh- 
ing slumber. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN   WHICH     LI  LI  AS    MAKMS    HER     FIRST  IP 

FEASANCE. 

Next  morning  with  the  rising  sun  Tor- 
rey arose,  having  rested  well.  Whilt 
dressing,  he  drew  aside  the  plain  white 
curtain  which  shaded  the  one  window  of 
his  little  domicile.  This  window  though 
small,  commanded  a  view  of  part  of  the 
back  yard,  and  some  of  the  offices  of  the 
establishment:  and  beyond  these,  a  mort 
extensive  prospect  reaching  far  away  to 
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it,  down  lha  valley  of  the  stream- 
i  course  of  which  was  clearly  de- 
□  all  its  meanders  and  windings,  by 
.  fog  which  arose  from  and  hovered 
■  waters.  By  looking  to  the  right 
-  saw  the  eminence  on  which  he  had 
Bniag  paused.  There  was  the  heap 
iea  upon  which  he  had  mounted, 
r  defined  against  the  akj.  He 
hate  gated  long  npon  this  mora- 
ine with  pleasure,  but  for  the  dai- 
■*js  of  the  son. 

little  bad  room  though  neat  and 
-table,  was  adorned  with  bat  little 
ure.  Besides  the  bed,  there  wen 
pair  of  chairs,  a  wash  stand,  and  a 
ng  table  upon  which  lay  a  Bible, 
volume  of  the  "  Lounger-"  On  the 
f  of  this  last  was  written  the  name 
is  Enderbj."  Torrey  was  examin- 
lis  volume,  such  an  one  as  be  bad 
:ly  thought  to  find  in  Burnot's 
;  when  a  half  scream  greeted  hie 
jllowed  instantly  by  a  clear,  silvery, 
ig  langh,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
almost  just  beneath  his  window. 
;htly  pushing  aside  the  curtain, 
i  he  had  before  drawn  back  to  its 
to  exclude  the  sunbeams,  he  saw 
ro  woman,  who  had  evidently  fallen, 
g  herself  with  a  tub  which  she  held 
•  hands;  while  nearer  to  him,  and 
1  view,  with  her  long  brown  hair 
;ing  down  to  her  waist,  her  snowy 
and  fair  arms  bare,  and  a  merry 
still  beaming  on  her  face,  aa  she 
ed  lightly  along  from  one  of  the  of- 
was  a  lovely  young  girl.  It  was 
or  a  moment  that  he  saw  her,  ere 
nraed  the  corner  and  passed  from 
ght;  but  she  had  burst  npon  him,  a 
i  of  loveliness,  such  as  he  never  be- 
before.  The  sight  of  her  surprised 
nexpreasibly.  It  was  little  that  he 
dreamed  of  seeing  such  a  creature 
And  though  thus  seen  with  dis- 
ed  hair  and  dross,  out  in  the  morn- 
tr,  she  had  nevertheless  seemed  to 
to  buxora  lass  of  the  dairy  maid  ur- 
but  was  evidently  delicately  formed ; 
aa  graceful  as  a  sylph;  and  had 
sd  by  as  lightly  as  a  fairy - 
rrey  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
is*  which  the  sight  of  so  unexpected 
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an  apparition  had  occasioned,  when 
Ephraim  entered,  bearing  a  waiter  with 
a  glass  of  toddy,  garnished  with  a  sprig 
of  rosemary. 

"Here's  you  bitters,  sir,"  as  he  placed 
the  waiter  upon  the  table,  "and  breakfast 
will  be  ready  in  few  minutes." 
As  he  was  leaving,  Torrey  asked : 
"Who  is  the  young  lady  I  saw  in  the 
yard  jo Kt  now  I" 
"Young  lady? — Miss  Lilias,  sir." 
"HissLilias — Lilias  Enderbyf"  look- 
ing to  the  Sy  leaf  of  the  Lounger,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Sir  T  No,  sir.  Miss  Lilias  Burnot." 
Burnot!  The  name  was  a  shock  to 
the  romantic  fancies  with  which  he  bad 
already  begun  to  invest  this  morning 
fairy,  by  calling  to  mind  his  gruff  host. 
Was  it  possible  such  a  creature  could 
be  Burnot's  daughter ! 

"Pshaw!"  he  muttered  as  in  vexation 
he  turned  to  the  toddy,  stirred  it  with  the 
bitter  sprig,  and  commenced  sipping  it, 
though  ordinarily  no  tippler  of  morning 
drams.  "Pshaw  I  I  havo  been  surprised 
into  fancying  some  gawky,  ordinary  girl 
a  very  angel." 

He  was  soon  invited  into  breakfast. 
His  host  was  standing  at  the  side-board 
when  he  entered.    He  said  at  once  : 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Torrey!  Glass 
of  grog,  sir,  before  breakfast  T"  Torry  de- 
clined. He  observed  that  as  at  supper, 
the  night  before,  places  were  set  for  only 
two.  Burnot  with  earnest  hospitality 
pressed  him  to  eat;  setting  him  at  the 
same  time  a  good  example.  He  appeared 
more  friendly  and  communicative  this 
morning ;  and  when  Torrey  having  asked 
for  his  horse,  was  about  to  take  leave, 
gave  him  very  succinct  directions  as  to 
the  way  to  Mr.  Estin's  residence  ;  which 
was  still,  he  said,  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  miles  distant. 

Upon  taking  leave,  Torrey  thought  it 
not  improper  to  offer  some  remuneration 
for  his  hospitality.  The  offer  was  gruffly 
declined :  and  Torrey  was  giving  him,  as 
he  stood  at  the  door,  thanks  for  his  kind- 
ness, as  he  refused  any  other  requital ; 
when  he  caught  sight  once  again  of  the 
fair  Lilias  ;  as  she  for  a  moment  looked 
from  the  window  of  the  breakfast  room. 
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When  he  saw  her  she  instantly  with- 
drew. 

He  found  in  charge  of  his  horse  at  the 
gate,  Ephraim,  whom  he  rewarded  for  his 
services:  and  in  whose  hands,  too,  he  left  a 
gratuity  for  the  hostler,  Isham  ;  who  had 
welcomed  him  so  eagerly  on  the  prece- 
ding evening ;  and  who,  as  he  perceived 
at  a  glance,  had  not  neglected  his  duties 
to  his  steed. 

Ephraim's  polite  attentions  were  in- 
creased ;  and  he  ran  forward  some  fifty 
yards  to  open  a  gate  through  which  Tor- 
rev's  road  lay. 

"  Is  your  mistress  living  V*  asked  Tor- 
rey, as  Ephraim  laid  aside  several  bars, 
by  which  the  latchless  gate  was  fastened. 

"Who,  sir?" 

"Mr.  Burnot's  wife." 

"Marce  David  aint  got  no  wife,  sir. 
He  aint  never  had  none." 

"What?  Is  not  Miss  Lilias  his  daugh- 
ter?" 

"No,  sir.  She  his  niece ;  Marce  Hen- 
ry's daughter." 

"Does  he  live  here?" 
"Who,  sir?    Marce  Henry?    No,  sir. 
He's  dead." 
"Ah !  and  her  mother ;  is  she  alive  ?" 
"No,  sir.     She  dead  too." 
Torrey  was  by  this  time  through  the 
£ate ;  and  bidding  Ephraim  farewell,  he 
gave  his  horse  the  rein.    He  found  his 
way  to  his  friend's,  without  much  further 
difficulty ;  but  met  with  a  disappoinment 
upon  his  arrival,  however,  as  none  of  the 
Estins  wore  at  home.     He  learned  from 
the  servants,  that  they  expected  to  be  ab- 
sent for  a  week  longer.    He  had  previ- 
ously purposed,  after  a  visit  here,  to  go 
on  to  see  his  cousin  Edward    Landon, 
who  lived  at  no  very  great  distance;  and 
he  now  determined  to  do  so  at  once,  and 
tto  return  to  Mr.  Estin's  afterwards. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  him  in  this 
visit.  When  he  came  again  to  Mr.  Es- 
tin's,  after  rather  more  th.n  a  week, 
having  exerted  his  best  efforts  in  vain  to 
.persuade  his  cousin  to  accompany  hjm : 
^he  met  with  a  renewed  disappointment. 
The  Estins  were  still  absent. 

As  he  now  turned  him  homeward, 
some  remembrance  arose  before  him  of 
jthe  lair  lilias  Burnot.     She  had,  indeed 


occupied  his  thoughts  very  frequently 
since  he  had  seen  her :  but  if  the  truth  be 
told,  his  pretty  cousin,  Helen  Landon, 
had  for  the  last  few  days  pretty  effectual- 
ly monopolized  his  fanciful  moments,  and 
driven  Lilias  from  his  memory. 

The  day  was  disagreeable,  cloudy  and 
threatening ;  with  a  strong,  damp,  chilly 
wind  from  the  north  east  Moreover,  it 
was  considerably  advanced.  As  Torre; 
rode  along  he  begun  to  weigh  the  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  the  weather  might 
furnish  him  with  an  excuse  for  going 
once  more  to  Burnot's.  Seriously,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  his  reaching  home. 
Could  he  with  propriety  test  again  Mr. 
Burnot's  hospitality?  Suddenly,  at  a 
turn  of  the  road  he  saw  a  horseman  enter 
it  from  the  wood,  a  little  in  advance  of 
him.  In  a  moment  he  was  certain  that 
this  was  no  other  than  Burnot,  himself. 

Torrey  made  haste  to   overtake  him. 
Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  Burnot  appear- 
ed to  be  quite  pleased  to  see  him  again ; 
and  invited  him  instantly,  and  in  a  friend- 
ly manner,  to  spend  the  night  with  him ; 
saying  that  it  would  be  out  of  reason  for 
him  to  hope  to  reach  home ;  that  it  was 
like  to  be  an  ugly  night ;  would  be  dark 
as  pitch.    Torrey,  as  may  be  supposed, 
very  readily  accepted  his  invitation,  for 
it  was  growing  late,  and  the  damp  was 
thickening  into  a  mist  when  the  two  en- 
tered upon  the  broad,  open  land  in  sigh; 
of  Burnot's  dwelling.     Isham,  who  met 
them  at  the  gate,  ready  to  take  charge  of 
their  horses,  could  not  restrain  a  smile 
as  he  recognised  Torrey. 

Burnot  was  rough   in  his  manners: 
this  was  natural  to  him :  but  he  appeared 
disposed  to  be  quite  friendly  and  atten- 
tive.    A  repast  was  hastily  prepared  at 
his  order,  at  which  both  did  justice  to 
themselves ;  after  which  they  svdjourn^ 
as  formerly,  to  the  larger  room,  where 
they  spent  some   time  in   conversation. 
Burnot    made    some  renewed    iuquiries 
relative    to    Torrey's    grandfather.    He 
asked,  too,   about  the  Estins,    and    the 
Landons,  and  other  families  with  whom 
Torrey  was  acquainted.    Except  in  such 
inquiries,  and  in  some  general  remark « 
as  to  the  weather,  crops,  etc.,  there  wa? 
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not  much  matter   for  conversation  be- 
tween two  such  persons. 

Since  his  arrival  here  at  her  home,  Tor- 
rev's  mind  had  been  occupied  in  all  sorts 
of  vague  conjectures  about  the  fair  Lilias. 
He  wondered  if  he  would  not  see  her 
again:  if  she  would  make  her  appearance. 
But  daylight  had  long  past ;  lights  been 
introduced ;  and  still  he  saw  nothing  of 
Lilias. 


Supper,  however,  was  at  length  an- 
nounced ;  and  as  he  was  ushered  in  by 
his  host,  his  eager  hopes  were  realized, 
Burnot  pronounced : 

"  My  niece  Lilias  1  Mr.  Torreyl"  and 
there  at  the  head  of  the  table  was  the 
blushing  girl. 


TO   ONE    IN   HEAVEN. 


BT    A  HIE.     ~ 

Now  my  willing  footsteps  wander  thro'  our  olden  haunts  once  more. 
Once  again  I  hear  the  vine-leaves  whispering  at  the  open  door ; 
As  of  old,  the  rich  glad  sunshine  flecks  with  amber  wall  and  floor. 

Scarcely  down  the  eaves  the  zephyrs  lift  the  elm-bough's  verdurous 
For  sweet  June  was  here  before  me ;  here  her  dainty  feet  did  pass ; 
Here  she  dropt  her  flowery  mantle  down  amid  the  scented 


Beauty  gladdens  all  the  landscape ;  white  mists  rise  along  the 
Silvery  in  the  morning  brightness — purpling  as  the  daylight  flees, 
Till  Night,  on  her  sapphire  tablets,  writes  with  stars  grand  mysteries. 

Greetings  of  familiar  voices  fall  in  music  everywhere ; 

Every  gale,  and  bud  and  blossom,  sends  forth  incense  like  a  prayer ; 

And  the  bird-notes  float  like  blessings  thro'  the  dewy  steeps  of  air. 

I  have  stilled  my  heart's  wild  yearnings  as  the  solemn  years  sweep  round, 

And  I  watch  not  for  thy  coming,  listen  not  for  word  or  sound, 

But  mj  soul  with  thine  keeps  talking,  in  thought's  mystic  hush  profound. 

There  are  hours  when  strength  seems  weakness— joy  a  dream  that  ends  in  tears ; 
When  I  long  to  wander  backward,  and  unweave  the  griefs  and  fears 
Woven  into  my  woof  of  being,  all  these  dim  and  silent  years. 

When  I  sigh  to  press  the  shadows  ending  there  in  deathly  woe, 
While  there  fell  a  crown  of  glory  lighting  up  thy  brow  of  snow, 
In  that  dim  October  twilight,  when  we  parted  long  ago ! 


When  I  would  throw  off  the  fetters  growing  dim  with  earthly 
Gather  up  thought's  wasted  jewels — scattered  pearls  of  broken  trust, 
And  like  thee  would  drop  down  softly,  'neath  the  flowers,  and  into  dust. 
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Not  that  all  earth's  light  and  beauty  passed  with  thee  beneath  the  sod  1 
That  were  letting  finite  sorrow  shroud  the  boundless  love  of  God ; 
And  the  pall  blot  out  the  glory  of  the  path  the  Saviour  trod. 

Something  of  immortal  vigor  thro'  the  earth-bound  spirit  flows, 
And  my  soul  puts  forth  its  blossoms  tho'  grief's  wintry  tempest  blows, 
Just  as  roses  lean  up  smiling  at  the  foot  of  Alpine  snows ! 

Ofttimes  joy  is  wrung  from  sadness,  and  I  bless  God's  power  divine, 
That  no  lengths  of  grief  are  stretching  to  thy  heavenly  way,  from  mine ; 
And  my  journeying  should  be  brighter  for  the  light  that  falls  on  thine. 

Can  the  blossoms  of  the  dead  years  spring  again  with  odorous  bloom  ? 
Can  the  rainbows  of  dead  summers  all  their  vanished  fires  relume? 
Harder  were  the  resurrection  of  youth's  hopes  that  find  a  tomb  1 

How  delusive  were  our  dreamings,  blossom-like  with  sweetness  rife. 
In  the  spanning  rainbow's  beauty  we  forgot  the  torrent's  strife, 
Till  a  tide  of  light  celestial  drifted  in  upon  thy  life. 

Like  to  ivy  over  ruins,  memories  overrun  dead  hopes — 

Hopes  that  vanish  like  the  star-beams  when  morn's  rosy  portal  opes; 

Like  the  splendors  when  dim  twilight  deepens  down  the  sunset  slopes. 

Every  heart  hath  recollections  that  the  lip  breathes  not  aloud ; 

Some  like  rose-buds,  rich  in  sweetness,  folded  in  their  verdant  shroud ; 

Some  like  lurid  lightnings  hidden  in  the  black  midsummer  cloud. 

But  like  white  pearls  underlying  all  the  moaning  of  the  sea, 
Like  to  hidden  gems  enriching  the  deep  mine's  obscurity, 
'Neath  my  spirit's  outward  seeming  lie  fond  memories  of  thee. 

Other  voices  have  grown  silent ;  other  forms  and  smiles  have  fled ; 
But  while  the  Eternal  liveth  we  but  mock  to  call  them  dead  I 
They  but  left  time's  dusky  borders  for  the  golden  gates  instead. 

Tho'  our  pathways  seem  divergent,  thou  where  raptured  seraphs  stand, 
While  I  hear  no  strain  celestial  for  the  dropping  of  time's  sand, 
Yet  we  oft  are  gliding  closely  for  warm  claspings  of  the  hand. 

For  time's  journey  winds  not  onward  till  its  vista'd  gloom  appals — 
Near,  and  yet  unseen,  it  circles  round  and  round  the  heavenly  walls  ;— 
Suddenly  the  gateway  opens — unawares  the  glory  falls. 

I  am  learning  earthly  lessons — heart,  and  brain,  and  soul  at  school. 
Time  may  bring  its  bitter  teachings ;  Change  enforce  its  sternest  rule  ; 
Still,  like  dark  clouds  edged  with  sunshine,  faith  shall  make  life  beautiful. 

I  may  weary  of  the  conflict  ere  this  dust  is  thrown  aside ; 

But  like  fragrant  lilies  springing  whitely  from  the  stagnant  tide, 

May  my  soul  from  time's  dark  waters  oome  forth  white  and  glorified. 


LETTER  FROM  AN  OLD  FOGY. 


e  trust  that  our  fair  readers  will  not  hold  us  accountable  for  the  peculiar  opinion* 
Ir.  Matt.  Bramble,  in  the  letter  wbieh  follows.  The  friend,  who  offers  it  for 
ication,  insists  that  they  will  be  amused  at  the  obsolete  ideas  and  antiquated 
■dice  of  the  veteran.  How  it  came  into  the  possession  of  our  contributor,  lie 
net  to  explain;  but,  from  a  hint  which  escaped  him,  we  suspect  that  th*e  old 
leman,  being  unaccustomed  to  letter  writing  of  late  years,  forgot  to  put  on  the 
.  of  the  envelope  the  indispensable  postage  stamp.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  friend 
res  us  that  he  will  protect  us  d  Voutrance  against  all  oonsequences,  if  the  extra- 
iary  chance  should  occur  of  Mr.  Bramble's  reading  any  thing  so  modern  as  the 
3  of  the  Messenger. 

Richmond,  July,  1856.  always    avoid    personalities,   and    never 

y  Dear  Friend — I  am  beginning  at     reply  to  them,  I  shall  say  nothing  about 

as  the  saying  is,  to  see  daylight  the  first  part  of  the  remarks  which  you 
ugh  the  multifarious  matters:  of  bus!--  are  about  to  make.  As  to  the  second,  I 
which  brought  me  hither,  and  I  shall  answer,  (as  I  have  done  an  hundred 
tily  rejoice  when  I  find  myself  quite  times,)  that  you  may  think  them  the 
to  return  to  the  sober  tranquility  of  essence  of  Christian  philosophy ;  but  to 
e.  You  were  right  in  telling  me  that  me  they  seem  more  like  Mahometan  pre- 
j;ht  to  have  come  half  a  score  of  years  destination  and  indifference.  When  the 
3;  for  I  find  that  serious  loss,  as  well  woods  are  a-fire,  every  sane  man  will  do 
^convenience,  has  resulted  from  my  his  best  to  save  his  fences,  crops  and 
set.  But,  in  another  view  of  the  bouses,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
tion,  I  doubt  if  I  ought  ever  to  have  whether  it  il  the  will  of  God  to  bum 
:  at  all;  for  the  progress  of  this  fast  them  up;  being  quite  sure  that  if  he  can 
has  left  me  so  far  behind  it,  that  I  succeed  in  his  efforts,  he  will  have  done 
it  almost  as  well  have  made  a  voyage  nothing  counter  to  that  will.  So,  when 
e  Moon,  or  to  Laputa,  for  any  sympa-  we  see  any  evil  of  a  moral  nature  ap- 
>r  communion  that  I  feel  with  my  proaohing,  Is  it  not  equally  our  duty  to 
w-creatures.  I  am  persuaded  that  withstand  it  manfully,  instead  of  folding 
tffairs  might  have  been  better  trans-  our  hands  and  resigning  ourselves  to 
1  by  somebody  more  familiar  with  the  what  our  indolence,  perhaps,  will  made 
le  of  to-day,  their  thoughts,  habits,  inevitable?  I  dare  say  yon  will  rejoin, 
modes  of  business;  while  I  should  as  you  often  do,  that  I  am  more  apt  to 
I  been  spared  many  an  hour  of  veia-  complain  of  evils  than  to  attempt  a 
and  despondency,  and  you  the  task  remedy;  that  I  am  a  grumbler,  not  a 
-eading   my  lamentations.     I  know     reformer,  nor  even  a  conservative,  when 

well  what  degree  of  consolation  to  notion  is  required.  But  it  is  known  to 
id  from  you.  There  will  be  your  you,  (and  to  most  of  your  bearers.)  that 
lasting  quotations:  "Laudator  tern-  "neti  omnia potrumtu  omna"— that  Lord 
t  aeti,"  4o.,  and  "ContuU  Planeo,"     Bacon  authorises  some  to  be  "men  of 

which  I  presume  refers  to  Mr.  contemplation,  while  others  be  men  of 
roe's  administration.  Then  we  shall  action ;"  from  which  it  follows  that  I  am 
i  a  great  cloud  from  your  Powhatan  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  my  natural 
,  and  another  (at  once  more  diffusive  faculty,  when  I  point  out  the  faults  and 
more  dense)  from  the  depths  of  your  errors  which  it  is  the  duty  of  others  to 
osophv;  and  you  will  conclude  with  find  a  cure  for.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
ip  plication  of  some  wise  saw  to  my  do  the  work  which  Is  mine ;  and  I  am  no 
ern  instances,  and  an  exhortation  to  way  accountable  for  the  delinquency  of 
nit  to  all  changes,  inasmuch  as  they     my  neighbors. 

irdained  by  Providence,  and  designed  Pardon  me  for  this  long  introduction, 
ork  out  some  ultimate  good.    As  I     you  know  my  reason  for  it,  and  I  am  sure 
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,  which  decorates  the  bock  of  her 
and  which  is  sometimes  mora  like 
ergrown  cockade  than  anything  else. 
informed  that  the  ardent  Son  of  the 
i  has  compelled  the  ladies  there  to 
.  what  is  called  "an  ogly;"  aeortof 
I,  or  edteche,  like  the  folding  top  of 
-ciiche,  made  of  some  plain  dnrk 
rial,  hitching  on  to  the  front  of  the 
st,  and  hiding  the  face  in  a  deep 
-like  recess.  As  jet,  this  anomalous 
adage  has  not  become  naturalised  in 
capital.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  it 
not ;  that,  instead  of  submitting  to 
an  ungracious  penance,  the  fair  sin- 
will  forsake  the  evil  practice  itself, 
resolve  (as  Hamlet  advises  his 
n)  to  "  reform  it  altogether." 
far,  my  observations  have  had  refer- 
to  the  charmers  of  mature  age,  say 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  and  upwards, 
are  be  any  beyond  that  magical  limit 
younger  Hisses,  from  fifteen  down  to 
i  or  four  years  of  age,  imitate  the 
s  in  these  particulars,  more  or  lees ; 
hey  hare  a  distinction  of  their  own, 
wear  their  petticoats  (I  beg  pardon, 
i  is  the  word,)  "with  a  difference.'' 
juniors  abbreviate  these  to  the  last 
aity,  and  stiffen  them  to  such  a  de- 
with  starch,  whalebone,  and  win, 
)  assume  permanently  that  shape, 
h  our  playmates  used  to  exhibit  in 
gymnastic  exercise,  called  "  making 
tea."  Beneath  these  articles  of  ap- 
.,  but  not  much  below  them,  are  worn 
:  pantalettes,  stopping  at  the  knee, 
displaying  the  leg  and  feet  "it  la 
lienno;"  a  fashion  very  much  to  be 
nendej  for  the  freedom  (of  motion, 
est,)  which  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
.  But  in  witnessing  the  promen- 
of  a  flock  of  these  wild-fowl,  or  still 
i,  their  fantastic  exercises  with  the 
ping-rope  and  other  appliances,  an 
ashioned  observer  is  apt  to  be  un- 
nntlT  reminded  of  tight-rope  pirou- 
;  and  to  fear  lest  the  standard  of 
acy  may  ere  long  be  found  to  have 
>lished  itself,  unobserved,  along  with 
of  costume.  Indeed,  I  have  a  shrewd 
icion,  that  some  of  the  little  nymphs 
idy  take  a  pride  in  exhibiting  a  better 
wre  and  a  fuller  development  than 


the  average  of  the  small  sand-pipers 
around  them ;  which,  in  due  time,  will 
lead  doubtless  to  an  opposite,  but  kindred, 
triumph — that  of  ivory  shoulders  and 
snowy  neck,  over  the  flat  aapes  and  hand- 
kerchiefs of  faded  wall  flowers, 

I  think  I  purposed  to  say  something 
about  the  education  of  the  sex  at  the 
present  day  ;  but  not  without  a  misgiv- 
ing which  grows  out  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  topics  already  discussed. 
In  all  ages,  the  female  mind  and  heart, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  of  the  sterner 
sex,  have  been  devoted  (even  before  the 
word  was  invented)  to  the  "aesthetics  of 
dress."  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  say  that, 
absolutely,  they  think  more  of  it 'now 
than  formerly.  Relatively,  however,  the 
esse  is  different.  In  the  olden  time,  some 
attention  was  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
little  useful  knowledge.  Grammar,  geo- 
graphy, arithmetic,  the  reading  and  writ 
iug  of  English,  history,  some  slight 
tincture  of  belles  lettres,  with  a  little 
French  and  music  by  way  of  accomplish- 
ments, constituted  thestaple  of  instruction. 
There  was  a  chance  to  learn,  and  many 
did  learn,  enough  of  these  things  to  form 
a  substratum  for  future  acquisitions,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  the  wish  to  know 
more.  Then  was  there  also  the  domestic 
and  fireside  education,  which  schools  can 
never  supply,  in  which  the  morale  and 
manners  underwent  the  insensible,  but 
effective  and  happy,  training  of  the  ma- 
ternal example,  and  the  young  girl  was 
gradually  fitted  for  the  duties  of  that 
household,  of  which  she  was  one  day  to 
be  the  mistress  and  the  ornament.  I 
would  fain  hope  that  this  is  not  all  gone; 
that  in  the  asylum  of  home,  many  a  trans- 
formation is  effected,  follies  are  laid  aside, 
trifles  banished  from  the  mind,  and  the 
vain,  silly,  "graduate"  of  "the  Conglo- 
merate Institution  of  arts  and  sciences," 
forgets  her  grand  diploma,  and  awakes  to 
a  truer  sense  of  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  womanhood.  But  she  has  much  to 
unlearn,  which  the  superficial,  copper- 
gilt  pretensions  of  most  of  our  Academies 
and  Institutions  have  daisied  her  eyes 
withal.  She  has  to  find  out  that  the 
smattering  which  she  may  have  acquired 
of  some  half  a  score  so  called  at ' 
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the  repeating  by  rote  of  names  and  defi- 
nitions, without  the  least  idea  of  the 
things  which  they  represent,  their  pro- 
perties and  relations  to  one  another — the 
aggregation  of  long  words  in  a  declama- 
tory theme  with  an  ambitious  title,  to  re- 
ceive the  last  touches  of  elegance  from 
one  of  the  dozen  professors,  and  to  be  de- 
livered by  another  with  becoming  elocu- 
tion at  the  "Annual  Commencement'1 — 
that  all  these  things  are  mere  rubbish, 
of  no  real  use  to  herself  or  any  one  else, 
except  so  far  as  they  serve  to  glorify  the 
school  in  the  eyes  of  the  applauding 
public,  and  to  enlist  the  gratified  vanity 
of  pupils  and  parents  in  extending  its 
popularity.  The  system  is  closely  akin 
to  the  education  in  dress,  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  It  strikes  root  in  vanity,  and 
blossoms  in  outward  show.  Fruits  they 
have  none,  unless  (to  use  your  favorite 
metaphor)  they  be  those  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  "  bitterness  and  ashes." 

There  is  one  not  unprofitable  custom 
which  is  growing  into  general  observance. 
The  graduating  class,  in  token  of  their 
high  sense  of  the  inestimable  virtue,  un- 
equalled acquirements,  and  never-to-be- 
sufficiently  acknowledged  services  of  their 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  frequently 
unite  in  the  presentation  of  a  piece  of 
plate,  or  some  other  valuable  and  hand- 
some souvenir.  Of  course,  this  is  done 
with  all  the  honors,  in  the  foots  of  the 
public  gaze,  at  the  Commencement.  Of 
course,  the  recipient  is  taken  altogether 
by  surprise;  no  matter  how  long  it  has 


been  talked  of  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
young  ladies  under  his  roof;  no  matter 
how  often  he  has  been  overwhelmed  by 
similar  testimonials.  Of  course,  he  makes 
a  beautiful  and  touching  reply,  quite  ex- 
tempore and  without  premeditation.  And, 
of  course,  the  treasure,  with  its  compli- 
mentary inscription,  finds  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  best  parlor,  where  tucceed- 
ing  classes  may  see  what  their  predeces- 
sors have  done,  and  emulate  their  ex- 
ample. 

It  has  been  said,  that  in  some  of  the 
first  class  schools  in  Northern  cities,  it  is 
the  etiquette  for  each  new  pupil  to  pro- 
vide herself  with  a  silver  fork  and  spoon, 
which  it  is  not  the  etiquette  to  carry 
away  with  her.  This  practice,  as  well  at 
the  other,  would  be  lees  objectionable,  if 
due  notice  thereof  were  only  published 
in  the  prospectus  or  programme,  in  which 
the  expenses  of  the  school  are  professed 
to  be  given  for  the  information  of  patrons. 
You  will,  perhaps,  be  content  to  see 
that  I  am  about  to  bring  the  present 
epistle  to  a  close.  Before  I  come  home, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  I  may  find 
time  to  write  you  another,  upon  certain 
subjects  which  have  not  been  alluded  to 
in  this.  "Young  America,"  which  ap- 
pellation I  understand  to  belong  to  the 
youth  of  our  own  sex  exclusively,  most 
not  be  altogether  forgotten  by 

Your  old  and  sincere  friend, 

Matt.  Brakiu. 
To  Sydenham  Lknitivx,  M.  D., 

Sassafras  Lodge,  Ya. 
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Oh  I  Faith  and  Will  t  maternal  birds  that  lift 

The  wing  of  Genius,  and  make  sure  its  gift ; 

How  do  ye  strengthen  for  the  audacious  Sight, 

The  soul  whose  eyes  still  open  for  the  light ; 

How  train  the  feeble  fledgling  whence  to  rise, 

O'er  rocky  heights,  commencing  with  the  skies, 

To  brave  the  bolt,  and  with  careering  form, 

Break  through  the  cloud,  and  wrestle  with  the  storm ! 

Te  are  the  wings  of  Purpose,  the  Desire 

That  flies  to  Fame,  and  wins  its  way  through  Fire ; 

Te  keep  the  eye  still  resolute  is  aim, 

The  heart  still  faithful  to  the  imperial  fame: 

Chasten  each  passion  which  would  thwart  the  toil, 

And  teach  the  fitting  enterprise  and  spoil ; 

Prepare  the  soul  for  struggle,  train  the  Power, 

Till  both  matures,  the  Mortal  and  the  Hour ; 

Then  fling  aside  the  veil,  that  hid  the  goal. 

And  cry  the  spell-word  for  the  conquering  soul  I 

Oh  1  mightiest  birds  of  Genius,  that  in  cloud, 

And  earth,  and  midnight,  still  your  secrets  shroud, 

I  see  ye  busy,  in  mysterious  rite, 

Training  one  bold,  young  eaglet  for  its  flight ; 

The  altar  smokes  in  sacrifice — the  rock 

Shakes  with  the  lightning-bolt,  and  thunder  shook — 

Lurid,  the  fires  from  gloomy  altars  rise, 

And  the  black  Doubt  hangs  threatening  in  the  skies : 

But  your  twin  voices  reassure,  and  Fate, 

Submissive,  seconds  the  great  hope  of  Hate : 

The  mighty  vengeance,  ye  would  rouse  to  strife. 

Starts  up  before  you,  armed  with  death  and  life, 

Waiting  the  last  commission,  forth  he  stands, 

The  red  bolt  quivering  in  his  fateful  bands : 

Tour  pliant  winga  beneath  his  arms  ye  band, 

And  the  rooks  open,  and  the  wings  ascend ; 

From  the  great  peaks  your  spectral  eyas  explore) 

While  all  the  hounds  of  Horror  hunt  before  I 

II. 

The  chosen  spirit,  on  its  forward  march, 

Armed  with  just  courage  that  makes  great  its  cause, 

Stands  mightier  than  the  force  of  common  laws, 

And  grows,  beneath  the  Heaven's  broad  favoring  arch, 

Into  an  eminent  stature,  like  a  God, — 

Whose  distant-piercing  vision,  all  abroad 

Sends  fiery  brightness,  which  informs  the  nations 

With  a  life-giving  virtue,  like  the  sun's  1 

Thenceforth,  rise  other  spirits  to  their  stations, 
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And  a  new  blood  through  all  the  people  runs. 

Thus  animate  for  conquest,  o'er  the  earth 

They  spread ;  and  conquest  by  a  generous  race, 

Endowed  with  high  commission  at  its  birth, 

Is. blessing,  and  brings  messages  of  grace 

And  great  encouragement  to  the  struggling  low ! 

They  look  up  as  they  see  the  brightness  glow, 

As  Shepherds  at  the  Day-Star,  and  arise 

With  welcome ;  and  their  progress  thence,  tho'  slow, 

Is  certain,  and  most  worthy  of  the  skies ! 


III. 

Methinks,  when  sworn  to  an  Eternal  hate, 
Against  a  reckless  tyranny,  the  soul 
Of  Hannibal,  was  robed  in  regal  state, 
And  held  upon  his  race  divine  contest 
The  Boy  before  the  altar,  with  his  Sire, 
Sworn  to  his  Country's  glory,  and  her  fate, 
Grew  thenceforth  into  manhood,  from  desire 
Of  work  in  a  great  office ; — as  the  Priest, 
Or  Prophet,  dedicate  to  Heavenly  ire, 
Grows  lifted,  while  his  lips,  with  tongue  of  fire, 
Bid  the  doomed  city  to  her  fatal  feast ! 
Thence  evermore  a  dread  necessity 
Walks  by  his  side.    Thence  evermore  his  ears 
Drink  in  the  voices  of  the  Awful  Three, 
And  yet  a  single  sound  is  all  he  hears. 
Thus  is  it  with  the  Dedicate !  They  march, 
Following  one  Blazing  Star,  that  shows  the  way 
Over  the  gloomy  crags,  'till  the  black  arch 
Grows  azure,  and  the  night  melts  into  Day ! 


IV. 

Alps  fling  themselves  before  him — giant  Alps, 
With  their  dread  gorges — with  their  savage  shade, 
Mocking  the  sun,  and  sending  their  white  scalps 
Into  the  very  Heavens,  that  shrink  afraid, 
And  crouch  into  their  bluest  caves  afar ; 
Pursued  by  other  pinnacles,  that  dart, 
As  with  the  ambition  of  a  human  heart — 
Sending  their  snowy  shafts,  higher  and  higher, 
'Till  the  bridged  void,  accessible  to  the  sight, 
Persuades  to  travel  where  the  sovereign  star, 
The  central  eye  of  the  Universe,  with  fire 
Due  to  her  wants,  rests  on  his  noonday  height, 
And  looks  encouragement  to  the  eager  aim, 
That  soars,  on  wings  of  Will  and  Faith,  to  fame ! 


V. 

Yet  there  had  grown  a  weariness  in  the  breast 
Of  the  young  chief;  the  mortal  man  o'eroome 
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By  an  immortal  labour,  longed  for  rest ; 
And  with  a  craving  appetite  for  home, 
Lay  prostrate  for  a  season — saw  no  sun 
Making  a  passage  o'er  the  mighty  piles — 
No  winged  eye  of  wooing  that  beguiles, 
Te  conquest,  through  new  promise :  Toil  had  done 
Her  work  in  deep  exhaustion ;  and  his  thought 
Challenged  the  truth  in  that  same  Faith  it  taught ; 
The  merits  of  that  mission,  which,  unsought, 
Had  sworn  his  young  soul  to  the  work  of  Hate ! 
The  weakness  tutored  him  the  work  to  shun ; 
Counselled  the  ingenious  fear — the  shrewd  device, 
The  false  Philosophy,  that  knows  to  prate, 
By  calculation  close,  and  caution  nice, 
In  fashion  fatal  to  the  great  design  ; 
Making  depend  on  square  and  measure  fine, 
The  grand  achievement,  and  the  purpose  great, 
By  which  the  mighty  Genius  conquers  Fate. 
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VI, 

"  If  Rome  must  perish,  as  the  Gods  decree, 
Let  the  Gods  work  her  overthrow  1"  quoth  he ; 
"  If  Carthage  be  the  care  of  Heaven,  let  Heaven 
See  to  her  safety !  Wherefore  is  it  given 
That  I,  to  sacrifice  of  all  young  delights, 
Home,  love  and  safety,  should  ascend  these  heights, 
That  grow  before  me  ever  as  I  rise, 
Until  the  mountain  crags  shut  out  the  skies, 
Or  show  the  sun  at  rest  upon  their  peaks : 
'Tis  not  for  such  as  this  my  spirit  seeks, 
And  wherefore  am  I  chosen  for  the  toil  ? 
My  soul  delights  not  in  the  strife  and  spoil ! — 
Would  cherish  peaceful  sports — would  lie  at  ease, 
Where  idle  sails  disport  on  summer  seas, 
And  flowers  of  pleasant  odour  court  the  breese ; 
And  Love  and  Beauty,  to  the  mock  of  care, 
Join  evermore  in  pleasures,  sweet  as  rare, 
And  Hope  itself,  folds  up  the  satisfied  wing, 
While  Fancy,  witless,  with  no  farther  guest, 
Lapsing  in  dream,  beside  the  wizard-spring, 
Needs  never  farther  seeking  to  be  bless'd ! 
Ah  1  the  dear  glimpses  now  that  memory  bears 
Of  the  well-satisfied  Heart  in  boyhood's  years — 
Its  smiles,  and  songs,  and  sports— its  very  tears, 
That  woo  me  back  to  wildering  stream  and  grove, 
Where  Rapture,  panting,  sits  with  flowing  looks ; 
While,  eager,  with  delight,  the  impetuous  Love 
Bounds  in  pursuit  adown  the  headlong  rocks, 
Sings  bounding,  and  with  purple,  flowery  twines, 
Makes  fast  the  glowing  captive  'mongst  the  vines. 
And  wherefore  to  the  loss  of  these  delights, 
Pursue  this  toil,  along  these  perilous  heights, 
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While  Bliss  entreats  me  to  the  shade,  and  Life, 
Assured  of  every  rapture,  free  from  strife, 
Makes  pictures  from  possessions,  and  so  moves 
Hope  with  enjoyment,  that  no  more  he  roves, 
But  in  the  lap  of  Rapture,  feels  content, 
In  very  slumber  finding  Ravishment ! 

VII. 

"  Oh !  by  the  banks  of  Moetis,  ere  I  oame 

To  this  dread  service,  which  hath  nought  to  woo, 

Stood  one  that  weeping,  waved  me  to  return ; 

A  palm  branch  in  her  hand ;  her  eye  of  blue, 

With  smile  to  make  the  gazer's  bosom  flame,  * 

And  beauty,  of  such  mingling  smiles  and  tears 

That  but  one  single  lesson  might  he  learn, 

How  Love  hath  promise  that  much  more  endears, 

Then  any  in  the  glozing  speech  of  Fame  I 

Yet  did  I  fly  the  seeker ;  0!  the  shame, 

Making  Love  the  price  of  Glory !  Tet  what  claim  ! 

Hath  it  a  higher  altar  ?  Doth  it  burn 

With  lights  more  precious  ?  wherefore,  for  its  powers, 

Crush  the  dear  life-blood  from  one  innocent  heart, 

Tread  with  the  hoof  of  war  on  holier  flowers, 

And  with  the  despot's  malice,  say,  '  we  part,' 

When  in  the  very  utterance,  lies  a  death, 

And  she  to  whom  our  love  hath  been  the  breath 

Of  being,  and  the  odour  of  its  bloom, 

Beside  the  very  altar  droops  to  doom  1 

VIII. 

"  Thus  have  I  done  beneath  this  destiny, 
Pitiless  in  power !  and  must  I  still  deny 
The  sweet  seduction,  and  go  forth  for  Hate, 
Renouncing  Love,  and  Raptures  that  so  late 
Were  mine — with  promise  to  be  ever  mine ! 
Where  is  my  hope  of  youth — the  life— the  Bride? 
Methinks  the  voice  still  murmurs  at  my  side, 
A  murmur  born  of  music !  and  I  see 
The  grove  beside  the  brooklet;  and  the  flowers 
Breathe  blushingly,  nor  tell  of  fleeting  hours, 
How  joyful ;  and  the  sweet  repose  of  bowers, 
Where  sits  and  smiles  the  innocent  Deity, 
That  sways  without  a  consciousness,  and  deems 
Herself  the  subject!  These  are  not  the  dreams 
Of  truant  fancies.    Love  is  yet  a  thing 
Of  truth  and  bliss,  that  never  spreads  a  wing, 
'Till  we  forswear  his  worship  in  desires, 
That  oloud  with  smoke,  and  taint  his  altar  fires ! 
Have  I  thus  wander'd  ?  If  to  Hate  decreed, 
Am  I  not  also  sworn  to  Love,  as  well  ? 
My  sovereign  still,  that  never  yet  has  freed, 
And  now  invokes  me  with  imperious  spell ! 
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The  fascination  of  his  eye  still  warms, 
Still,  does  be  woo  me  with  a  world  of  charms  ; 
How  glorious  is  the  vision  of  delight. 
He  paints  for  Fancy,  on  the  spirit's  sight ; 
How  sweet  the  forest  shade,  how  cool  the  air, 
What  songs  delicious  rise  end  murmur  there  ; 
How  peaceful  all  the  pleasures,  and  what  balm. 
The  breathing  zephyr  in  that  world  of  calm — 
No  strife,  no  doubt— the  valley's  wealth  of  shade, 
Cool  brooklet,  and  calm  sunset ;  unafraid 
Peace  site  within  her  bowers,  and  all  the  grove 
Murmurs  experience  of  devoted  Love  1" 

IX. 

He  rises  slowly,  and  with  weary  gase, 
Looks  forth,  and  upward,  on  the  perilous  ways, 
That  challenge  manhood,  yet  defying,  grow 
To  bulwarks,  that  but  mock  th'  audacious  foe ! 
Alps  gather  still  before  him;  Alps  arise, 
Above  him  piled,  stupendous,  to  the  skies, 
Eternal  summit?,  each  with  snowy  crest, 
Bar  the  steep  passage  and  the  march  arrest ; 
They  wear  no  more  the  mantle  of  the  sun, 
But  each  with  aspect  fierce,  and  garment  dun, 
'    Stands  forth,  a  terrible  champion  in  the  path, 
With  giant  bosom,  mocking  mortal  wrath, 
As  mortal  purpose ;  whither  shall  be  shape 
His  progress,  and  the  perilous  strife  escape? 
Even  while  he  muses,  the  great  mountain  flings 
Its  toppling  masses,  thundering  down  the  steep ; 
From  the  great  gorges  rise  a  cloud  of  wings, 
That  darken  daylight  as  they  upward  sweep. 
Thunders  the  rolling  avalanche,  that  tears 
New  pathways,  down  to  gulphs  that  mock  the  gas 
And  the  new  pinnacle  its  tower  uproars, 
And  winged  shafts  of  ice  the  vision  date ; 
While  shrieks  from  unknown  birds  of  fearful  migl 
Tell  of  abysses  where  they  lurk  in  night, 
Waiting  their  victims !  Still,  beyond  his  eye, 
On  every  side,  where'er  he  bends  bis  sight, 
All  is  a  dread  and  terror — all  a  doubt — 
And  the  dark  fear  arrests  activity, 
Lest  he  shall  pass,  where  bird  may  never  fly, 
Or,  flying,  never  gather  his  way  out  1 


He  saddens — we  have  seen  him— o'er  the  joy. 

So  well  remembered,  which  had  blest  the  boy; 

Feels  all  the  terrors  which  still  rise  before, 

And  mock  the  carious  thought  which  would  explore 

But,  doth  he  pause  or  tremble  ?  Doth  he  stay, 

With  more  than  moment  pause,  his  venturous  way. 
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Though  the  dark  piles  enclose  him  from  the  day ; 

Yield  to  the  weakness  of  his  dreaming  mood, 

Shrink  from  the  peril  that  still  warms  his  blood  ? 

The  hope  forego,  forgetful  of  his  aim, 

And  all  the  fervid  courage  caught  from  Fame ! 

When  did  Ambition  pause  upon  his  march, 

Generous  Ambition,  whose  wide-seeing  eye, 

Following  the  sun's  proud  passage  through  the  arch, 

Forget  the  resolute  will,  the  purpose  high, 

That  teaches  still  the  single  course  to  run  ? 

So  the  brave  eagle  in  his  native  skies, 

Steering,  with  giant  pinion  to  the  sun, 

Bathes  in  the  blaze  that  blinds  all  humbler  eyes ! 

XI. 

The  gloom  and  doubt  are  gone !  The  drooping  hour 

Departs,  and  leaves  him  to  a  nobler  power ; 

The  very  terrors  which  would  fright  his  soul, 

But  teach  him  of  the  greatness  of  the  goal. 

No  more  the  enslaving  passion  now  persuades, 

To  dreaming  raptures  in  remembered  glades, 

Of  blossoms  opening  in  the  smiles  of  even, 

And  songs  that  woo'd,  like  music  caught  from  Heaven, 

'Till  all  his  soul,  in  the  delicious  dream, 

Lapsed  in  diffusing  weakness,  straight  forgot 

The  flight,  the  conquest,  glory,  and  the  gleam, 

Which  make  ambition  loathe  the  inferior  lot. 

The  soft,  beguiling  reverie,  which  had  made 

Each  form  of  Beauty  start  from  out  the  shade, 

Triumphant  over  Terror  as  o'er  Fame, 

Dissolved,  departs,  as  swiftly  as  it  came ! 

And  the  delirious  rapture  of  great  deeds, 

Kindling  up  images  of  triumphant  strife, 

Wings  him  anew  for  the  great  path  of  life, 

While  all  the  spirit  of  his  Father  leads ; 

Sudden,  he  sees  a  mighty  phantom  rise. 

Towering  in  evening  sunlight,  from  the  brow 

Of  an  imperial  Alp,  and  stretching  now 

His  shadowy  aim  beyond  him,  to  the  skies ! 

XII. 

"  Thou  droop' st,  my  son !"  the  royal  spectre  cries ; 
"  These  seem  dread-barriers  to  thy  feeble  eyes ; 
But  know  that  Faith  o'erleaps  the  Impassable, 
And  the  Impossible  succumbs  to  Will ! 
And  Love  is  but  a  faint  and  perishing  flame, 
Scarce  worthy  the  girl's  worship,  and  her  shame, 
While  that  burns  ever  which  belongs  to  Fame ! 
Rocks  rise,  and  dread  abysses  cross  thy  path ; 
But  did'st  thou  dream  that  roses  strew 'd  the  way 
To  glory  ?  Would'bt  thou  feed  eternal  wrath, 
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And  great  revenges,  by  a  shepherd's  lay, 

Piped  dreamingly  at  eventide,  when  gleams 

The  softening  light  of  sunset  on  the  streams, 

That  dance  to  flitting  star-light?  Weaving  flowers, 

One  scales  no  heights,  overthrows  no  enemy's  towers, 

Plucks  never  the  rose  from  Danger's  rocky  heights, 

And  wins  no  conquest  save  o'er  base  delights. 

Who  yields  himself  to  the  enslaving  moods 

Of  the  boy-passion,  and  with  Fancy  broods 

O'er  the  supposed  perfections  of  a  life 

Pass'd  in  delicious  luxuries  of  repose, 

Barters  his  birthright  for  a  world  of  woes? 

The  best  security  for  Peace  is  strife ; 

At  least,  the  prompt  and  resolute  will  to  brave, 

Nay,  seek  the  danger — or  we  fall,  its  slave ! 

He  only  merits  Love  who  joys  in  war, 

Love  follows  on  the  conquest — is  its  close, 

Not  its  condition — must  be  kept  afar 

From  any  estimate  of  the  absolute  need ; 

To  be  enjoy'd  in  Peace,  securely  nigh, 

The  ememy  conquer'd  and  the  Duty  freed ! 

Thy  heart  is  in  thy  home ;  thy  love  is  there; 

She,  whose  bright  visage,  ever  in  thine  eye, 

Gleams  with  persuasion,  making  all  thy  care 

Lie  in  the  very  comforter  I  What  is  here, 

Of  wisdom,  home  denied  security? 

But  home  thou  hast  not-  Carthage  has  no  home ; 

Love  no  security,  or  life ;  while  Rome 

Endures  upon  her  hills,  and  Bends  abroad 

Her  ravening  legions—conquers  like  a  God, 

To  torture  like  a  fiend !  If  she  survives, 

Thy  country  falls !  A  hundred  thousand  lives 

Share  in  the  deep  perdition  of  her  fall, 

And  all  her  cup  of  blessing  turns  to  gall  1 

Thou  art  her  life !  In  thee  her  hope  revives ; 

And,  if  thou  fail  her !  But  look  back  and  see 

What  sort  of  home  and  life  hath  Italy 

Decreed  to  Carthage !" 
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XIII. 

*    *    *    *    Ceased  the  awful  shade, 
In  the  prophetic  speech.    The  chief  obeyed, 
Look'd  back,  and  trembled  in  his  great  surprise. 
No  Alps  behind  him  rose ;  yet  had  he  striven, 
Toiling  upward,  till  the  heights  grew  into  Heaven, 
And  the  great  marches  backward,  had  become 
Themselves,  a  terror,  making  manhood  dumb, 
As  did  the  heights  beyond.    His  eager  eyes 
Beheld  the  happy  and  sweet  vale,  that  late 
He  left  in  bless'd  security.    What  Fate 
Had  now  usurp'd  its  Beauties  ?  Dread  the  shape. 
Coated  with  serpents,  that  made  fiery  rape 
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Of  all  its  dear  possessions  1  Cottage  and  grove. 

Fair  hamlets,  orchards  ruddy  in  the  sun, 

And  Youth  and  Rapture  dreaming  in  the  shade, 

Forgetting  Banger  in  the  joys  of  Love, 

All  by  this  terrible  enemy  overrun : — 

Suddenly  crushed  and  perishing ; — suddenly  made, 

A  blended  ruin ;  while  a  deathly  roar, 

The  erash  of  falling  cities,  mixed  with  shrieks 

Of  women,  heard  a  moment  and  no  more, — 

Drove  the  warm  blood  in  whiteness  from  his  cheeks ! 

XIV. 

"  Thou  see'stl"  resumed  the  Phantom  of  the  Sire, 
"  That  terrible  shape  is  war  1  And  such  the  doom 
Of  Italy  or  Carthage !  Do  thou  choose 
Whether  such  fortune  fall  upon  thy  home, 
Where  all  that  is  most  dear  to  thy  desire 
Harbours,  or  on  the  country  of  thy  foes ! 
Such  is  the  fate  of  Carthage  or  of  Rome ! 
They  are  two  rival  destinies  that  strive, 
In  oonfliot,  and  one  only  may  survive !  * 

Look  not  again  behind  thee,  but  before ; 
There  speed  that  terror  1  Let  the  ravaging  form 
Spread  forth  on  every  side,  in  fire  and  storm ! 
Be  pitiless,  that  ye  may  better  prove 
Tender  and  merciful  where  most  you  love. 
There  rend  the  City — bid  the  temple  flame, 
Man  yield  to  Hate,  and  woman  sink  in  shame ; 
While  Rome  succumbs  to  Carthage  and  to  thee, 
Even  as  thy  will  and  courage  shall  decree ! 
But  look  not  back,  and  dream  no  more !  The  hour 
That  finds  thee  thus  unfaithful  to  thy  fame, 
Finds  thee  and  Carthage  lost,  to  pride  and  power, 
Fate  on  her  roof,  disgrace  upon  thy  name. 
On,  though  Alps  tower  on  Alps ;  though  perils  crowd 
Thy  legions,  through  the  tempest  and  the  cloud ; 
Though  thousands  perish  in  the  pitiless  strife, 
Even  in  their  fate  shall  Carthage  gain  new  life ! 
Heed  not  the  rocks  that  ever  round  thee  rise, 
These  bring  thee  hourly  nearer  to  thy  prize ; 
They  are  thy  steps  to  triumph — steeps  that  bring 
The  conqueror  to  new  uses  of  his  wing ; 
Thence,  down  upon  the  valleys  shalt  thou  spring, 
With  tenfold  power  to  crush ;  thence  shalt  thou  grow 
Resistless,  in  the  struggle  with  thy  foe ; 
And  when  thy  soul  is  saddest,  and  thy  form 
•  Grows  weariest,  let  one  thought  thy  courage 
Rome  is  beyond  1  That  empire  of  thy  Hate, 
Thy  foe  and  victim  She,  and  Thou,  her  Fate !" 
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We  have  been  kindly  favored  with  the 
perusal  of  the  play,  bearing  the  above  ti- 
tle, and  impressed  with  its  intrinsic  mer- 
it, have  carefully  reviewed  it,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  subjecting  it,  as  a  dra- 
matic composition,  to  the  analysis  of  im- 
partial criticism.    Should  we  be  tempted, 
in  the  progress  of  our  comments,  to  lav- 
ish upon  the  work  very  high  encomium, 
we  may  reasonably  be  suspected  of  being 
governed  by  interested  motives,  and  of 
forming  our  judgments  through  the  flat- 
tering medium  of  kindly  prepossessions. 
Now  while  there  is  need  for  us  to  encour- 
age what  we  really  think  is  possessed  of 
sufficient  merit  to  sustain  itself,  we  deem 
it  expedient  to  state  in  the  premises,  as  a 
foil    against    the    imputation    of   being 
swayed    in  our  opinions  by  feelings  of 
personal  friendship  towards  the  author, 
that  we  cannot  even  claim  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  know  him  exclu- 
sively through    the    reports    that   have 
reached  us  of  his  Hterary  tastes  and  tal- 
ents.   We  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
announce  this  fact,  because  should  we  be 
questioned  as  to  why  we  have  undertaken 
to  bring  the  play  before  us  into  public 
notice,  coming  to  us,  as  it  does,  in  a  mod- 
est  and   unpretending  way,  we   reply 
that  the  object  we  have  in  view  at  pres- 
ent, is   to  rescue  from  the   undeserved 
oblivion    and     neglect   attendant    upon 
the  unobstrusive  efforts  of  mind,  emana- 
tions   worthy  of   being    snatched    from 
?o  harsh  and   unjust  a  fate.     Through 
the  deference  and  respect  we  pay  to  in- 
tellect, we  regard  it  an  imperative  duty 
to  notice  her  revealed  existence,  and  so 
to  watch  the  various  phases  she  assumes, 
as  to  be  enabled  to  exhibit  to  the  world, 
her  immediate  sphere  of  action,  and  the 
signal  triumphs  she  may  happily  achieve. 
What  higher  and  more  commendable  as- 
piration can  we  cherish,  than  to  become, 
as  it  were,  the  historian  of  contemporary 
talent,  and  thus  to  record  for  the  study 
and  admiration  of  posterity,  as  well  as 
for  the  gratification  of  those  of  our  own 


times,  the  mental  labors  of  such  as  con- 
tribute valuable  donations  to  the  treasury 
of  our  current  literature?  In  exalting 
true  worth,  we  but  elevate  ourselves,  and 
as  long  as  we  possess  the  power  to  re- 
hearse the  praises  of  unostentatious  mer- 
it, we  will  exercise  the  privilege,  not  pass- 
ing the  limits  of  legitimate  criticism. 

We  might  fairly  urge  in  behalf  of  the 
"  Italian  Bride,"  that  it  is  the  first  effort 
of  a  gentleman,  as  yet  in  the  early  dawn 
of  his  manhood.  Although  it  is  the  bu- 
siness of  the  critic,  in  making  up  his  ver- 
dict, to  weigh  all  the  facts,  connected  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  with  the  case  at  is- 
sue, and  we  doubt  not  they  materially 
tend  to  influence  his  final  judgment,  we 
here  disclaim  our  intention  to  consider, 
the  circumstances  of  inexperience  and  im- 
maturity, as  affecting  the  author's  work. 
We  transfer  to  our  page  a  synopsis  of 
the  plot,  from  a  notice  which  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  one  of  our  daily  journals. 

Clodio  Renaldi,  a  noble,  but  poor  Ve- 
netian, who  had  obtained  fame  in  the 
military  service  of  the  Republic,  is  be- 
trothed to  Venetia,  daughter  of  Giovanni, 
a  wealthy  merchant.  Lorenzo,  a  disso- 
lute noble  and  gamester,  in  revenge  for  a 
slight  put  upon  him  by  Clodio,  murders 
Giovanni,  near  whose  body  he  places  a 
dagger,  which  Clodio  had  lent  Giovanni, 
as  a  protection  to  his  person.  The  dag- 
ger is  recognised  as  Clodio 'e.  He  is  ar- 
rested and  condemned  to  death  by  the  Ve- 
nitian  Senate.  Venetia  with  the  conni- 
vance of  the  Doge,  whose  life  Clodio  had 
saved,  enters  the  prison  with  the  means 
of  his  escape.  He  refuses  from  a  high 
sense  of  honor.  The  day  of  execution 
arrives.  While  on  the  platform,  he  is 
rescued  from  ignominous  execution  by  the 
confession  of  the  murder  by  Lorenzo,  who 
is  killed  by  Hugo,  the  friend  of  Clodio, 
while  offering  an  insult  to  Venetia. 

The  conception  of  this  plot  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  reason  and  nature,  and 
evinces,  no  less  than  in  its  execution,  con- 
siderable histrionic  ingenuity  and  tact, 
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while  in  stage-effect,  it  surpasses  many 
of  oar  standard  plays,  rivetting  the  atten- 
tion, and  absorbing  the  interest,  and  in 
the  very  shifting  of  its  not  too  varied 
scenes,  preserving  an  unity,  that  is  truly 
admirable.  Strike  out  the  splendid 
diction,  brilliant  thoughts,  and  magnifi- 
cent imagery  of  Talfourd's  "Ion,"  di- 
vest it  of  this  paraphernalia,  and  it  will 
sink  into  a  miserable  failure,  for  it  is  not 
only  a  heavy  stage  production,  devoid  of 
incident,  and  barren  of  the  variety  of  suc- 
cessive events,  of  different  hue  and  cast, 
but  in  many  respects  intolerable,  unless 
relieved  by  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
the  personations,  and  even  then,  more  fit- 
ted for  closet-study,  than  theatrical  rep- 
resentation. The  chaste  and  classic 
knowledge  we  imbibe  in  our  draughts 
from  the  Castalian  fount,  does  not  neces- 
sarily empower  us  so  to  impart  it  in  every 
style  of  composition,  as  by  its  introduc- 
tion and  use,  to  crown  with  success  what- 
ever we  undertake.  However  diversified 
our  acquirements  may  be,  however  vast 
our  erudition,  unless  we  are  gifted  by  na- 
ture for  the  particular  enterprise  we  es- 
say, especially  in  regard  to  play  writing, 
we  might  as  well  curb  the  sallyings  of 
our  aspiring  genius,  and  quiet  the  rest- 
lessness of  that  "vaulting  ambition/' 
which  too  often  "o'erleaps  itself,"  in  its 
efforts  to  attain  the  impracticable.  It  has 
always  been  held  an  infallible  maxim  of 
the  Latins,  that  the  Poet  is  born,  "poeta 
nascitur,"  and  so,  taking  it  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same  with  the  dramatist,  we 
are  constrained  to  think,  that  the  author 
of  the  "  Italian  Bride"  is  eminently  qual- 
ified to  ply  his  energies  in  this  promising 
field  of  intellectual  labor. 

In  the  course  of  our  review,  we  could 
not  fail  to  be  vividly  impressed  with  the 
charming  and  unaffected  simplicity,  with 
which  each  character  in  the  play  thinks, 
speaks,  and  acts.  We  stumble  over  no 
gaps  in  the  main-road  of  the  story,  nor 
are  we  lured  into  devious  windings,  and 
sudden  by-paths,  which  break  upon  us, 
when  least  anticipated  or  desired.  We  do 
not  lose  ourselves  in  the  labyrinths  of  un- 
important and  unnecessary  eventsr  which 
only  operate  to  destroy  the  efficacy  and 
directness  of  plays,  by  rendering  them 


episodical.  We  are  introduced  to  no  su- 
bordinate "  dramatis  person®,"  thrusting 
their  insignificant  figures  into  the  action 
of  the  plot,  retarding  its  progress,  and 
jarring  its  harmony.  Hence  the  chain  of 
interest  is  only  severed  with  the  close  of 
each  scene,  to  be  re-linked  mi  the  one  ia> 
mediately  ensuing.  Nor  is  there  any  ex- 
travagance  of  detail,  redundancy  of  lan- 
guage, or  unnaturalness  in  the  parts, 
which  each  one  fills,  as  if  enacting  the 
cast  assigned  him  in  the  great  theatre 
of  human  life.  Clodio  Renaldi  is  in  ev- 
ery respect  the  hero  and  the  man.  One, 
in  whom  we  readily  recognise  all  the 
traite,  sympathies,  sensibilities  and  sus- 
ceptibilities common  to  the  general  fra- 
ternity of  the  race.  Free  from  eccentri- 
cities,  he  appears  no 
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but  is  verily  the  offspring  of  some  nat- 
ural progenitor,  endowed  by  the  author 
with  the  identical  characteristics  he  would 
have  possessed,  had  he  been  fashioned  by 
the  Divine  hand.  His  passion  for  Tene- 
tia  does  not  partake  of  the  maudlin  sen- 
timentality of  those  swains,  who  sere- 
nade their  mistresses  by  moonlight,  in- 
dite sickly  sonnets  to  their  surpassing 
beauty,  and  apostrophise  them  either  as 
Angels  translated  from  Heaven  to  earth, 
or  else  as  Goddesses,  shuffling  off  divinity 
to  assume  the  form  of  mortality.  He 
loves  with  a  deep  but  tender  feeling,  such 
as  is  cherished  by  hearts  exalted  and  re- 
fined, and  does  not  verge  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  the  etiquette  observed 
between  betrothed  couples.  His  misfor- 
tunes are  only  a  further  illustration  of  the 
immortal  truth  which  the  Bard  of  Avon 
embodied  in  the  words  of  Lysander, 

M  The  course  of  true  lore  never  did  run  sasoouV' 

The  scene  in  which  he  remonstrates  with 
Venetia,  who  visits  him  in  prison,  and  by 
eloquent  suasives  and  pathetic  appeals, 
endeavors  to  urge,  and  promises  to  facili- 
tate his  escape,  which  he,  from  an  exalt- 
ed sense  of  honor,  indignantly  scorns,  is 
finely  drawn,  and  in  that  scene  we  have 
an  ideal  of  the  proud  and  spirited  tern- 
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pertinent,  as  well  as  thechiralric  deport- 
ment of  one,  upon  whom,  as  on  the  noble 
Due,  "each  God  did  seem  to  set  his 
seal."    We  may  here  appositely  remark, 
that  the  Doge's   promise  to  Venetia  to 
hoodwink  at  the  escape  of  Clodio  is  some- 
what  incompatible  with    his  inflexible 
character,  the  seal  which  he  simultane- 
ously exhibits  to  bring  the  offender  to 
condign  punishment,  and  the  fixed  deter- 
mination with  which  he  avows  his  inten- 
tion to  carry  out  the  stern  laws  of  the 
State.    And  yet  history  teems  with  simi- 
lar instances.    Tyrants  have  been  awed 
I      into  concession  by  the  sublime  sacrifices 
of  woman,  and  natures,  obdurate  and  in- 
exorable, have  yielded  to  the  magic  po- 
tency of  spells,  weaved  by  the  irresistible 
charms    of    beauty, — while    many   are 
found,  who  cloak  beneath  the  judicial 
ermine    souls  vitalized  with  sympathy, 
and  hearts  in  which  true  philanthropy  is 
burned,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
those,  who  under  the  guise  of  these  re- 
deeming attributes,  act  as  often  from  mo- 
tives of  sheer    policy  and  expediency. 
Hugo   is    the    high-toned    and    faithful 
friend,  the  Orestes  true  to  Py lades,  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, one  that  would  willingly  sacrifice 
his  life,  not  with  the  recklessness  and  pre- 
cipitancy of  a  desperado,  but  with  the  in- 
stincts of  an  honorable  man,  who  to  pre- 
serve an  unsullied  name,  and  keep  untar- 
nished   the  family-escutcheon,  dares  to 
test  his   intrepidity,  when  occasion  de- 
mands.    Lorenzo  is  an  admirable  speci- 
men   of  a   degenerate    nobleman,  who 
squandering  his  fortune  in  gaming  and 
profligacy,  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  dissolute,  until  his  miserable  exis- 
tence is  prematurely  ended  by  his  own 
rashness  and  folly.     His  murder  of  Gio- 
vanni is  no  uncommon  instance  of  Italian 
hatred  and  revenge,  and  his  meeting  with 
Venetia  in  the  streets  of  Venice  is  as 
finely-sketched  a  picture  as  we  have  ever 
seen.      Giovanni  figures  as  the  father  of 
Venetia,  and  is  a  perfect  paternal  type, 
in  the  deep-rooted  affection  he  fosten  for 
bis  daughter,  and  the  touching  manner, 
fn  which,  with  sad  delight,  he  tremblingly 
rives  her  to  Clodio.    Confident  of  the  sin- 
terity  and  fidelity  of  the  lover,  in  whom 


he  cheerfully  reposes  so  solemn  and 
important  a  trust,  how  naturally  he  dwells 
upon  the  value  of  the  jewel,  plucked  by 
the  hand  of  circumstance  from  his  gem- 
less  crown  of  age.  W  ith  what  unassumed 
resignation  to  the  decrees  of  fate,  does 
the  venerable  old  man  surrender  to 
another  his  only  solace  and  hope,  and 
with  what  a  warning  voice,  gentle,  but 
impressive,  feelingly-attuned,  but  firm 
and  admonishing,  does  he  charge  Clodio 
with  shielding  from  rough  treatment  and 
the  storms  of  life,  the  fragile  flower  no 
longer  left  to  bloom  about  him.  Our  un- 
qualified admiration  however  is  chiefly 
concentred  in  the  scene,  where  Clodio, 
apprehensive  of  some  impending  injury 
to  Giovanni,  tenders  him  the  loan  of  his 
dagger,  and  pertinaciously  insists  upon 
its  acceptance.  The  valorous  and  trust- 
ing Father  good-humouredly  scoffs  at  the 
idea  of  his  needing  a  murderous  woapon, 
and  would  venture  on  the  Rialto,  un- 
scathed by  fear,  and  callous  to  what  he 
conceives  to  be  Clodio's  fancied  danger, 
but  for  the  satisfaction  which  he  knows  the 
young  man  will  derive  from  his  compli- 
ance with  the  kind  and  considerate  solici- 
tation.   But  the 


-"  cunning'at  pattern  of  excelling  nature," 


is  in  the  chaste  and  lovely  Venetia,  ra- 
diant with  beauty  as  her  own  Italia' 8  sun, 
and  in  character  and  action,  as  genuine  a 
heroine,  created  by  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation, as  any  we  have  ever  seen  placed 
upon  the  stage  of  wordly  existence,  to 
lead  off  as  a  star,  its  grand,  unending 
drama.  Love,  they  say,  is  blind,  and  as  we 
must,  at  the  risk  of  revealing  the  secret, 
confess  ourselves  fascinated  with  the 
witching  Venetia,  we  fear  we  might 
speak  of  her  through  our  admitted  pre- 
possessions, and  so,  probably  incur  the 
charge  of  too  extravagant  an  opinion  of 
her  merits  and  admiration  of  her  charms. 
We  therefore  turn  away  from  her  inspir- 
ing presence.  Franceses,  the  gay  and 
vivacious  cousin  to  Venetia,  is  quite  a 
graceful  and  life-like  portraiture. 

Throughout  the  "Italian  Bride"  we 
inhale  the  pure  breathings  of  a  pervading 
spirit  of  chastity,  which  occasionally 
blends  in  his  breath  the  sacred  incense  of 
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religion.  The  diotion  of  the  play  is  dis* 
tinguished  for  its  classic  purity,  always 
smooth,  nevar  prolix,  nor  strained,  elo- 
quent, where  the  theme  warrants,  grace- 
ful and  poetic.  The  imagery  i*  refreshing, 
because  of  ite  originality,  and  because  the 
flights  of  fancy  are  not  plumed  for  eminen- 
ces that  overtop  "  Aonian  heights."  Im- 
agination enters  largely  into  the  work, 
and  seems  to  be  in  the  author,  a  rich,  but 
cultivated  field,  from  which  ripe  and 
wholesome  sheaves  of  thoughts  may  be 
reaped,  and  banded  together.  We  invito 
attention  to  the  scene,  where  Venetia 
thus  tells  to  Franoesca  the  origin  of  her 
love  for  Glodio. 

Vtmetia. 

I  was  prepared  to  nee 

A  rough,  stern  warrior,  with  forbidding  brow 

And  with  an  iron  frame  ;  but  when  I  aaw 

His  slender  figure  and  hit  youthful  face, 

His  manner  shy  at  any  timid  girl's 

The  modesty  which  redden'd  in  his- cheeks 

If  any  praised  the  deeds  which  he  had  done, 

I  could  not  think  that  his  had  been  the  Bword 

Which  struck  so  fiercely  thro1  the  Turkish 

ranks. 
A  month  passed  by  and  then  with  many  sight 
He  spoke  of  his  departure  :  still  he  stay'd 
And,  speaking  sull  of  going,  did  not  go. 
Sometimes  we  walk'd  amid  the  long  arcades 
Of  clustering  myrtles,  in  tbe  purple  shade. 
Of  a  bright  golden  sun-set,  and  he  Bpoke 
Of  the  strange  sights  he'd  seen  in  other  climes : 
And  I  did  like  it  best,  whene'er  he  spoke 
Most  of  himself.    And  then  again  at  night, 
When  the  fair  moon  smil'd  calmly  on  herself, 
Mirror'd  in  Arno's  bosom,  we  would  glide 
In  a  gay  shallop,  and  tbe  neighb'ring  groves 
Would  sing  an  answer  to  the  murmur'd  songs 
That  our  two  voices  gave ! 

Francetca. 

In  truth,  a  scene 

Where  love  delights  to  dwell. 

Veuetu*> 

Well,  time  pass'd  by, 

And  sometimes  I  could  feel  that  Clodio's  eyes 

Were  gazing  on  my  face,  and  all  my  soul 

Shrahk  trembling  from  the  watching  of  his 

love. 
At  last,  one  day  we  sat  upon  a  bank 
Where  the  Spring  Eow'rs  were  wrestling  with 

the  grass 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  Heav'n.    About  us 

trees  f  -  ^^ 

Entwin'd  their  arms  around  each  others  forms, 

A  shady  arch— an  armor  of  fair  gieen— 
Thro*  which  the  sun  by  many  a  jagged  rent 


Struck  bis  bright  spear:  a  softly  warbling 

brook 
Went  singing  love-songs  to  its  green-clad 

banks, 
And  the  sprfog4>rae*e,  awnk'd  at  last  from 

sleep, 
Laden  with  sweets.— Act  J.  Scene  JL 

The  reader's  gratification  will  not  be 
diminished  by  this  vivid  allusion  to  Ve- 
nice, and  the  eloquent  thoughts  that  fol- 
low in  rapid,  but  not  confused  succession. 

The  dewy  Night  bed  soothed  the  winds  to  rest, 
And  Venice  slumbered  on  her  Island-couch 
As  sleeps  some  lovely  sea-nymph  on  the 

waves. 
Far  in  the  eastern  sky  the  smiling  dawn 
Drew  Night's  dark  mantle  from  her  btaskisg 

face, 
And  mourning  Nature  dried  her  falling  teas 
To  greet  the  approaching  lijht,  bet  heaven- 

born  Lord. 
While  yet  I  look'd,  uprose  the  lazy  son 
And  from  each  tree  and  bower  struck  the  gem 
Which  Night  had  scattered  with  her  lavish 

hand ; 
While  to  his  worship  rose  the  perfumes  fresh 
The  blue-eyed  Morn  had  brought. 

We  will  not  mar  by  extract*  the  har- 
mony and  beauty  of  the  scene,  where 
Giovanni  is  impressing  Clodio  with  the 
responsibility  he  is  about  to  assume,  and 
dwells  with  natural  pride  and  fondnea 
upon  his  daughter's  channs ;  as  also  the 
entire  interview  between  Venetia  and 
Clodio.  We  quote  at  random  a  few  ideas, 
which  for  poetic  grace,  and  delicate  con- 
ception strike  us  as  the  most  attractive  of 
the  gems  diffused  throughout  the  volume. 

Like  the  rash  merchant  who  hath  ventured  all 
The  hard-earu'd  gains  of  many  toilsome  yean 
In  one  last  crowning  voyage,  so  I  trurt 
The  cherished  Bark  of  my  heart's  darling  hopes- 
Bearing  the  rich  freight  of  my  life's  whole  lo*. 
To  an  nntravers'd  sea. 

I've  heard  of  dim  presentiments  which  lark 
In  the  dark  hidden  chambers  of  the  brain, 
And,  like  a  skeleton  at  gorgeous  feapts, 
Sure  ghastly  in  the  face  of  each  bright  »o«F* 
And  scare  it  from  its  mirth ;  until  Fate  cooes, 
The  dreadful  priest,  who  weds  this  lort'riuf 

sprite 
To  terrible  reality. 

Check  not  the  blessed  current  which  do*  <w* 
From  mercy's  threshold,  and  an  orphan1!  slay- 
ers 
Shall  weeiy  heaven  for  thy  happiness. 
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Misfortune  it  our  birthright,  and  'tis  well— 
For  'tis  indeed  the  med'cme  of  the  soul : 
Mao's  life  is  but  a  trial,  and  his  ilia 
Ate  the  most  potent  acids  which  may  test 
The  golden  pureness  of  his  deathless  soul. 

In  allusion  to  death,  Clodio  says 

Tu  not  the  grisly  monster  that  they  paint : 
But  rather  'tis  a  matron  meek  and  mild, 
Who  stretches  forth  her  shelt'riDg  arms  for  us 
And  bears  us  in  her  bosom  safe  and  huah'd 
E'en  as  a  mother  bears  a  weary  child. 

Religion  is  a  hear'nly  gem,  which  shines 
With  purer  lustre  when  'tis  placed  within 
The  jetting  setty  of  adTersity ! 

—  hope  cheats  me  now  no  more* 
But  with  a  pitying  smile  doth  point  me  out 
My  future  comrades  in  this  world  of  woe, 
The  patient  sisters  born  ef  Grief  and  Faith, 
Pale  resignation  leading  dumb  Despair. 

Fond  mem'ry,  brooding  with  incessant  lore, 
Gare  birth  to  thoughts,  each  dearer  then  the 
other.  • 

No,  by  Saint  Mark,  I  do  not  fear  to  die  I 
Let  me  but  feel  my  w^r-steed's  fiery  tramp, 
But  giro  me  my  good  sword,  and  place  me 

where 
The  tbund'ring  battle  drives  its  bloody  course, 
And  oarer  bridegroom  ran  to  meet  his  bride 
As  I  should  leap  to  death,  a  warrior's  death  * 
I  do  not  fear  to  die !  but  I  had  hop'd 
The  blasts  of  trumpets  should  my  requiem  be 


And  banners,  torn  by  war's  red  hand,  my 

shroud, 
Here  I  shall  suffer  all  the  pangs  of  death 
A  hundred  (old. 

For  extreme  simplicity,  poetic  beauty, 
and  touching  sentiment,  we  hare  partic- 
ularly referred  the  three  succeeding  pas- 
sages, with  which  to  conclude  our  notice. 

For  them  is  act  a  amer  path  to  Hear'u 
Than  where  a  Tirtuous  wife  points  out  the  way, 
And  leading  gently  down  the  path  of  life, 
Hakes  Lore  the  guide  to  Immortality. 


Clodio. 


Uy  own  sweet  lore, 


In  the  tumultuous  throbbing  of  thy  heart 

I  hear  a  thousand  seraph  roices  sing 

The  chorus  of  my  joy ;  nay,  why  these  tears  T 

VeneHa. 

Oh  Clodio,  let  them  flow :  they  are  the  dews 
That  mom  reremls  when  sorrow's  night  is  past 
In  the  sad  time  which  bound  my  brain  with  fire, 
1  could  not  shed  these  tears ;  so  let  them  flow. 


Thus  in  disaster,  never  let  despair 
Beat  down  the  spirit,  wrestling  with  its  fete : 
But  on  the  future  fix  a  dauntless  eye 
And  finely  trust  to  Honor,  Truth, 
And  Lore. 


C. 


Charleston,  So.  Ca.  July  22nd,  1856. 
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I. 

Across  a  league  of  angry  breakers 
And  three  of  waste  and  drifting  sand, 
With  curlews  wading  in  the  shallows 
And  white  gulls  fishing  off  the  land; 

n. 

A  beacon  on  the  far  horizon, 
Nearer  a  tower  worn  and  white, 
A  lighthouse  half  and  half  a  prison, 
With  rusted  gratings  round  the  light ; 

III. 

Barren  the  shore  and  unfrequented, 
And  fretted  ever  by  the  sea; 
And  these  and  such  were  his  surroundings, 
A  hero,  and  the  last  of  three. 

IV. 

On  the  long  swell  from  the  Bermudas, 
While  great  Orion  climbs  the  sky, 
Remote  at  sea  in  night  and  silence, 
Like  sheeted  ghosts  the  fleet  go  by; 

V. 

Or  surging  in  the  wide  Atlantic 
Impetuous  rolled  upon  the  lee, 
When  the  low  coast  is  lost  in  drissle 
Aud  white  with  foam  is  all  the  sea. 

VI. 

Ah,  what  endurance  and  endeavor 
Were  his  who  watched  between  these  bars, 
On  that  drear  night  when  wildest  tempest 
Shut  out  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  stars! 


*  A  version  of  the  above  poem  having  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  Putnam's  Monthly,  taw 
author  thinks  he  may  show  a  modest  preference  for  his  unaided  composition,  by  a  re-paMiealioci 
of  the  poem  as  at  stood  a  few  weeks  since  in  the  MS  furnished  to  that  Magazine.  Whether  fa* 
Editor  of u  Putnam's"  in  assuming  the  novel  literary  powers  he  has,  has  exceeded  his  ability  as  sar 
as  he  has  bis  function  of  Editor,  the  Public  may  decide.  J.  M.  ?-»«*»» 


VII. 


vm. 

For  through  the  gates  of  the  Antilles 
Coastwise  there  drove  a  mist  that  day. 
And  in  its  wake  were  frothing  waters 
And  a  wild  hurricane  they  say. 

IX. 

In  rolled,  white  capped,  the  tumbling  billows 
With  bursts  of  phosphorescent  spray, 
Fled  the  wild  rack  across  the  heavens 
And  sudden  night  obscured  the  day. 

X. 

Shoreward  from  sea  and  sedgy  marshes 
Toiled  the  sea  birds  to  reach  the  main, 
Drifting  aslant  before  the  tempest 
Bewildered  by  the  driving  rain. 

XI. 

Around  this  tower  with  cries  discordant 
Wheeling  in  oft  repeated  flight, 
They  caught  on  wet  and  glancing  pinions 
The  gleam  of  the  revolving  light 

xn. 

Through  the  rain-blurred  and  beaten  casement 
Each  following  each  in  endless  chase, 
Fled  bars  of  light  pursued  by  shadows 
In  wider  circles  round  the  place: 

xm. 

8wept  over  sands  and  Sound  and  inlet, 
And  leagues  of  sea  lashed  by  the  gale, 
And  past  the  shoal  and  dangerous  headland 
In  safety  guided  many  a  sail. 

XIV. 

And  direful  wreck  had  been  and  drowning 
Where  wreck  had  never  been  before, 
Had  it  but  faltered  in  revolving 
And  seemed  some  casual  light  ashore. 


■■,■•     I,  H '     ■ 
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Not  so  had  been  the  autumn  morning,  y  g',. 


i 


i> 


\ 
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Fair  skies,  light  breezes  off  the  shore ;  £ 

And  the  two  wardens  of  the  tower  i'  .y 

Sailed  from  it  to  return  no  more. 


i 
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XV. 

Three  nights  a  star  on  the  horizon 
By  turns  illuming  sea  and  sound, — 
No  mortal  hand,  sure,  fired  the  beacon 
And  trailed  the  glittering  lamps  around! 

XVI. 

v  For  in  the  first  of  the  tornado, 

Just  where  the  seas  and  currents  crossed, 
'Whelmed  in  th'  infuriate  Atlantic 
Both  keepers  of  the  Light  were  lost. 

XVII. 

It  was  a  child  of  tender  years, 
Kept  lonely  yigil  in  their  stead, 
Nor  knew  that  in  the  hollow  surges 
Rolled  sire  and  grandsire  stark  and  dead. 

XVIII. 

,  He  thought  of  tales  of  shipwreck  dire,. 

Oil  coasts  Bee  girt  and  lying  low; 
Of  wretches  lost  in  the  Atlantic, 
And  set  the  glimmering  lampa  **ow» 

XIX. 

Poked  is  its  well  within  the  tower, 
A  ponderous  weight  controls,  by  nighty ' 
Through  multiplying  wheels  and  pinion* 
The  revolutions  of  the  light. 

XX; 

Bow  he  long  toiled-*-*  child's  endeavor — 
At  the  stiff  crank  to  raise-  this  weight, 
While  darker  rolled  the  ocean  ever, 
And  wind  and  rein,  assailed  the  grate;. 

XXI. 

How  his  great  soul  remained  undaunted 
When  all  his  childish  strength  was  vain, 
While  deeper  night  involved  the  ocean. 
And  wilder  beat  the  wind  and  rain; 

XXII. 

And  how  disjoined  from  wheel  and  pinion, 
Studded  with  lights,  a  sparkling  reel, 
Bound  and  around  in  bright  gyrations 
He  drew  at  last  the  cumbrous  wheel ;   ' 
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XXIII.      . 

i 

And  so  from  shipwreck  in  the  breakers 
Saved  many  a  gallant  ship,  'tis  said, 
They,  knew,  and  wept,  who  on  the  morrow 
Found  him  still  at  his  post — but  dead, 

XXIV. 

'Twas  when  the  fhrious  hurricane 
On  the  fourth  day  had  ceased  to  blow, 
And  there  were  wrecks  from  Corrientee 
To  the  pine  shores  of  Pamlico; 

XXV. 

There  came  a  boat  across  the  seas 
In  which  the  keepers  twain  were  drowned, 
And  found  him  resting  on  his  knees— 
A  poor  dead  child  was  all  they  found. 

i 

9 

XXVI, 

If  'twas  of  hanger  that  he  died, 
Or  thirst,  or  stress  of  long  fatigue* 
Or  all  conjoined — who  may  decide? 
Witness  was  none  for  many  a  league^ 

XXVII. 

Haply  it  was  some  angel  bright 
That  stood  to  strengthen  all  his  soul 
And  helped,  the  feeble  hand  to  write 
His  name,  in  an  immortal  scroll. 


xxvin. 

» 

Give,  0  blind  world,  your  loud  applause 
To  men  renowned  through  blood  and 
'Twas  not  for  thai  he  gave  his  life 
And  these  are  not  among  his  peers. 
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We  have  a  serious  complaint  to  make 
of  W.  T.  Grayson,  Esq.,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  or  of  his  publishers,  Messrs. 
McOarter  k  Co.,  that  the  Messenger  was 
honored  with  no  copy  of  his  recent 
volume  of  poems.  Judging  from  certain 
extracts  that  we  have  seen  in  other  litera- 
ry publications,  these  poems  must  possess 
a  very  high  order  of  merit  It  seems  to 
have  been  Mr.  Grayson's  object  to  vary 
the  method  of  the  slavery  argument  by 
presenting  it  in  a  versified  form,  and  the 
largest  poem  of  his  volume  "The  Hire- 
ling and  the  Slave"  is  devoted  to  a  par- 
allel between  the  laboring  classes  of  Free 
and  Slave  Society.  We  applaud  both  the 
design  and  the  poetry — what  we  have 
seen  of  it—and  should  be  gratified  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  fuller  jus* 
tiee  to  the  author's  literary  claims. 

Of  the  settlement  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  tearful  adieux  of  the  Huguenots 
to  the  sunny  land  of  France,  so  plaintive- 
ly sung  in  Maeaulay's  exquisite  poem  of 
Moncontour,  the  earlier  lines  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract  furnish  a  soft  and  pa- 
thetic picture,  while  the  latter  portion 
describes  the  features  of  the  Southern 
landscape  with  rare  felicity  and  a  most 
musical  lapse  of 


1  To  exile  flying  from  a  perjured  state, 
From  royal  bigotry  and  papal  hate, 
The  Huguenot,  among  his  ancient  foes, 
Found  shelter  here  and  undisturbed  repose ; 
Had  the  long  look  the  parang  exile  gave 
To  France  receding  on  the  rising  wave ! 
Her  daisied  meads  shall  smile  for  him  no  more* 
Her  orchards  famish  no  autumnal  store, 
With  memory's  eye  alone  the  wanderer  sees 
The  Tine-clad  hills,  the  old  familiar  trees, 
The  castled  steep,  the  noonday  Tillage  shade, 
The  trim  quaint  garden   where  his  childhood 
played ; 

No  more  he  joins  the  labor  of  the  fields. 
Or  shares  the  joy  the  merry  vintage  yields ; 
Gone   are  the    valley  homes,  by   sparkling 
streams 

That  long  shall  murmur  in  the  exile's  dreams 
And  temples,  where  his  sires  were  wont  to 

With  stern  Farel  and  chivalrous  Mornay— 
Scenes  with   long-treasured  memories  richly 
fraught, 


Where  Sully  counseled,  where  Coligri  foorbt, 
And  HenrFs  meteor  plume  in  battle  shone, 
A  bacon-light  to  victory  and  a  throne. 

These  all  are  lost ;  but  smiling  in  the  Wot, 
Hope,  still  alluring,  calms  the  anxious  brent; 
And,  dimly  rising  through  tlie  landward  htse, 
New  forms  of  beauty  court  his  wistful  gas*: 
The  level  line  of  strand  that  brightly  shine* 
Between  the  rippling  waves  and  dusky  pises, 
A  shelving  beach  that  sandy  hillocks  bound, 
With  clumps  of  palm  and   fragrant  mjrtle 

crowned; 
Low  shores,  with  margins  broad  of  mtnsr 

green, 
Bright  winding  streams  the  grassy  wastes  be- 
tween, 
Wood-crested  islands  that  o*erlook  the  main, 
Like  dark  hills  rising  on  a  verdant  plain ; 
Trees  of  new  beaaty,  climbing  to  the  skies, 
With  various  verdure  meet  his  wondering  erst: 
Gigantic  oaks,  the  monarchs  of  the  wood, 
Whose  stooping  branches  sweep  the  risbf, 

flood, 
And,  robed  in  solemn  draperies  of  moss, 
To  stormy  winds  their  proud  defiance  toss ; 
Magnolias  bright  with  glossy  leaves  and  flow* 

era. 
Fragrant  as  Eden  in  its  happiest  hours ; 
The  gloomy  cypress  towering  to  the  skies, 
The  maple,  loveliest  in  autumnal  dyes, 
The  palm  armorial,  with  Its  tufted  head, 
Vines  over  all  in  wild  luxuriance  spread, 
And  columned  pines,  a  mystic  wood,  he  sees, 
That  sigh  and  whisper  to  the  passing  breast. 

Mr.  Gbayson  has  been  not  less  happy 
in  the  lighter  forms  of  v/ersincatton,  ss 
half  a  dosen  stanzas  will  sufficiently 
show.  Something  of  Bryant's  suscepti- 
bility to  nature  mingles  in  them  with  his 
affluence  of  expression — 


The  dawn  steals  up  the  eastern  sky. 
Gray  vapors  hang  oVr  sea  and  land, 

On  the  rank  grass  dews  lightly  lie 
That  cool  by  night  the  heated  sand. 

And  from  the  tall  palmetto's  top. 

On  the  low  roof,  mil  drop  by  drop* 


80  light  the  land  breese  that  it 
No  slumbering  leaf  of  pine  and  palm ; 

So  soft  its  breath,  no  ripple  breaks 
The  ocean's  free  of  moveless  calm ; 

The  gentle  swell,  so  still  it  mils. 

No  image  of  the  storm  recalls. 

The  tide  is  out ;  nor  rock,  nor  stone, 

Nor  pebble  breaks  the  long  broad  shore, 
Sloping,  of  bright  fine  sand  alone, 
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Ab  hard  and  smooth  as  palace  floor : 
No  trace*  there  hare  yet  betrayed 
The  pasting  loot  of  Indian  maid. 

****** 

The  maiden  to  her  listening  ear 
Lifts  the  sea-conch  where  Toices  sleep r 

And  hears  within,  or  seems  to  bear, 
Soft  waitings  for  the  parent  deep ; 

Songs  of  the  sea  that  ever  filF 

The  pearly  wreaths  un uttered  still. 

Unuttered  so,  in  human  minds 

The  soul  of  song  forever  dwell*, 
Though,  hashed  with  most,  it  never  finds 

A  voice — its  murmur  sinks  and  swells ; 
And  he  that  listens  well  may  bear 
The  soft,  low  tone  that  whispers  there : 

That  whispers  deep,  mysterious  things. 
Dim  shadowy  visions,  half  discerned, 

But  beautiful,  and  with  them  "brings 
Thoughts  of  remembered  worlds,  that,  learned 

We  know  not  where,  before  its  pass, 

Like  frees  in  a  magic  glass. 

We   feel  the  more   indebted  to  Mr. 
Grayson  for  these  graceful  contributions 
to  Southern  Literature  because  in   his 
choice  of  subjects  he  has  most  effectually 
refuted  a  favorite  charge  of  the  opponents 
of  slavery — that  the  tendency  of  our  in- 
stitutions is  to  depress  literary  effort  and 
to  stifle  the  promptings  of  the  Muse. 
Insanely  perverting  the  meaning  of  Free- 
dom, and  insisting  that  letters  must  al- 
ways flourish  beet  under   free  institu- 
tions— which  nobody  pretends  to  gain- 
say— the  more  intemperate  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  writers  have  affected  to  sneer  at 
the  South  as  intellectually  sterile,  in  the 
face  of  Legare,  Wilde,    Pinkney,  Poe, 
Tucker,  Simms,  Meek,  the  Cookes,  Miss 
Hawes — indeed  of  a  host  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  successful  essayists,  novelists  and 
poets   that  the  country  has   produced. 
Mr.  Gkatbok  has  bravely  combatted  the 
prejudice  by  weaving  into  beautiful  and 
striking  verse  the  very  social  institution, 
which  is  assumed  to  be  the  bar  to  all  in- 
tellectual effort. 


The  London  Times,  in  a  recent  editori- 
al, very  happily  contrasts  English  and 
France  eloquence  apropos  of  an  oration 
before  the  French  Academy  by  Nisard, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  the 
Dae  de  Broglie.  The  following  para- 
graph seems  to  us  highly  felicitous— 


"Imagine  a  distinguished  literary  or 
scientific  character  inaugurating  his  ad- 
mission into  the  Royal  Society  with  a 
Ions  discourse,  elaborately  polished  and 
delicately  phrased,  abounding  in  graceful 
compliments  to  those  who  had  preceded 
and  those  who  surrounded  him ;  glancing, 
rather  than  touching,  on  every  contempo- 
raneous and  many  a  past  incident ;  ho- 
vering  with    coy    temerity   about    the 
ardent  embers  of  forbidden  politics ;  flut- 
tering with  well  poised  rhetoric  over  the 
memory  of  departed  or  suspected  great- 
ness, and  rousing,  by  the  mesmeric  touch 
of  shadowy  inuendo,  a  response  and  a 
sympathy  which  more  emphatic  and  more 
positive  eloauence  would  have  failed  to 
excite.    Ana  imagine  the  replv,  not  less 
rhythmical  in  its  periods,  not  less  soft  in 
its  cadences,  not  less  pointed  in  its  allu- 
sions, not  less  impressive  by  its  omis- 
sions, not  less  artistic  in  its  compliments, 
not  less  thrilling  in  its  brief  reminiscen- 
ces, not  less  dexterous  in  its  photographic 
sketches  of  forbidden  history;  turning 
from  the  praise  of  the  living  to  regrets  for 
the  dead,  and  blending  with  the  olive 
offered  to  the  neophite  the  cypress  due 
to  the  memories  0/  men  who  nad  won 
fame  in  other  times  under  other  laws. 
With  us  all  this  would  be  simply  impos- 
sible.   There  is  scarcely  one  distinguish- 
ed man,  however  acute  as  a  philosopher 
or  able  as  a  lecturer,  who  would  not 
break  down  in  an  ungraceful  retrospect  or 
a  clumsy  compliment  after  the  third  or 
fourth  paragraph.     We  should  have  the 
stock  cantilena  of  "the  present  occasion w 
reiterated  through  a  stammering  jangle  of 
disjointed  sentences  and  the  usual  formu- 
las so  deeply  cherished  in  our  parochial 
oratory — "most  proud,"  "most  happy," 
rnd  "sensible  of  the  high  honour  "—both 
speakers  and  listeners  being  extremely 
bored  by  a  most  uncongenial  and  dis- 
tasteful task.    In  fact,  such  is  our  educa- 
tion and  such  our  habits  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  putting  aside  great  constitu- 
tional questions,  Englishmen  can  be  elo- 
quent or  fluent,  except  on  positive  mat- 
ters, such  as  dividends  and  percentage, 
or  religious  matters  as  seen  from  the 
platform  or  the  chapel  pulpit.     M.  T. 


In  that  very  remarkable  book  of  Jno.  Rus- 
kin,  entitled  "Modern  Painters:  of  Many 
Things,"  but  recently  brought  out,  the 
author,  in  speaking  of  the  Idealism  of 
Religious  Art,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage which  will  be  rejected,  perhaps,  by 
some  dreamy  devotees  of  the  gold-leaf 
school,  but    which    certainly  addresses 
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itself  with  singular  force  to  the  students 
and  admirers  of  painting  in  the  present 
day— 

"  On  a  certain  class  of  minds,  however, 
these  Baphaelesque  andother  sacred  paint- 
ings of  high  order,  have  had,  of  late  years, 
another  kind  of  influence,  much  resem- 
bling that  which  they  had  at  first  on  the 
most  pious  Romanists.    They  are  used  to 
exoite  certain  conditions  of  religious  dream 
or  reverie;   being  again,  as  in  earliest 
times,  regarded  not  as  representations  of 
met,  but  as  expressions  of  sentiment  re- 
specting the  fact    In  ^  this  way  the  best 
of  thorn  have  unquestionably  much  puri- 
fying and  enchanting  power ;  and  they 
are  helpful  opponents  to  sinful  passion 
and  weakness  of  every  kind.    A  fit  of  un- 
just anger,  petty  malice,  unreasonable 
vexation,  or  aark  passion,  cannot  certain- . 
ly,  in  a  mind  of  ordinary  sensibility,  hold 
ite  own  in  the  presence  of  a  good  engra- 
ving from  any^work  of  Angelica,  Mem- 
line,  or  Perugino.    But  I  nevertheless 
believe,  that  he  who  trusts  much  to  such 
helps  will  find  them  fail  him  at  his  need ; 
and  that  the  dependence,  in  any  great 
degree,  on  the  presence  or  power  of  a  pic- 
ture, indicates  a  wonderfully  feeble  sense 
of  the  presence  and  power  of  God;    1  do 
not  think  that  any  man,  who  is  thor- 
oughly certain  that  Christ  is  in  the  room, 
will  care  what  sort  of  pictures  of  Christ 
he  has  on  its  walls ;  ana,  in  the  plurality 
of  cases,  the  delight  taken  in  art  of  the 
kind  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a 
form  of  graceful  indulgence  of  those  sen- 
sibilities which  the  habits,  of  a  disciplined 
life  restrain  in  other  directions.    Such 
art  is,  in  a  word,  the  opera  and  drama  of 
the  monk.    Sometimes  it  is  worse  than 
this,  and  the  love  of  it  is  the  mask  under 
which  a  general  thirst  for  morbid  excite- 
ment win.  pass  itself  for  religion.    The 
young  lady  who  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  laded  by  her  last  night's  ball,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  any  simple  or  whole- 
some religious  exercise-,  can  still  gaae  into 
the  dark  eyes  of  the  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto,  or  dream  over  the  whiteness  of  an 
ivory  crucifix,  and  returns  to  the  course 
of  her  daily  life  in  full  persuasion  that 
her  morning's  feverishness  has  atoned  for 
her  evening's  folly.    And  all  the  while, 
the    art    which    possesses    these   very 
doubtful  advantage   la  acting  for  un- 
doubtful detriment,  in  the  various  ways 
above  examined,  on  the  inmost  fastness 
of  faith ;  it  is  throwing  subtle  endear- 
ments round  foolish  traditions,  confusing 
sweet  fancies  with  sound  doctrines,  ob- 
scuring real  events  with  unlikely  sen*- 
Haaoes,  and  enforcing  false  assertions 


with  pleasant  circumstantiality,  until,  to 
the  usual,  and  assuredly  sufficient,  di&v 
culties  standing  in  the  way  of  belief,  ite 
votaries  have  added  a  habit  of  sentimen- 
tally changing  what  they  know  to  be  tree, 
and  of  dearly  loving  what  they  confesj  to 
be  false/' 


Some  inquiries  having  been  made  of  us 
as  to  the  authorship  of  four  lines  quoted 
by  Gov.  Wise  in  hia  Oration  at  Lexington, 
we  take  occasion  to  give  our  reader*  the 
whole  poem.  Many  of  them  hate  per- 
haps seen  it  already  in  the  newspapers, 
but  it  is  well  worth  preserving  as  an  ex- 
quisite specimen  of  lyric  poetry.  The 
Governor's  quotation  was  the  last  statu. 

THE  SONG  OP  THE  CAMP. 
a  cBniEAK  mcrDEKT. 

mGitx  ue  a  Song!"  the  soldiers  cried, 
The  outer  trenches  guarding, 

When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  alb* 
Grew  weary  of  beftnbarding. 

The  dark  Redan,  in  silent  aco£ 
Lay,  grim  and  threatening,  under ; 

And  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakoff 
No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.    The  guardsman  sua : 
44  We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow ; 

Sing  while  we  may,  another  day 
Will  bring  enough  of  sorrow." 

They  lay  along  the  battery's  aids, 
Below  the  smoking  cannon?— 

Brave  hearts  from  Severn  and  from  Gtyot, 
And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 

< 

-  They  sang  of  leva,  and  not  of  fame  r 
Forgot  was  BrjtaaVs  glory; 
Jfcach  heart  recalled  .a  dioerent  name, 
But  all  samg  u  Annie  Laarie." 

Voice  after  voice  caught  ap  the  song, 

Until  Ha  tender  passion 
Rose  like  an  anthem,  rich  and  stmagr- 
t       Their  battle-eve  confession. 

Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak, 
Yet,  as  the  song  .grew  louder. 

Something  upon  the  soldier's  cheek 
Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  homed 
The  bloody  sunset's  embers, 

While  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 
How  English  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 
Rained  on  the  Russian  quarters. 

With  scream  of  shot,  and  bant  of  shell, 
AndbeOowingof  the 
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And  Irish  Nora's  eyes  are  dim 

For  a  singer,  dumb  and  gory  : 
And  English  Mary  mourns  for  him 

Who  sang  of  "  Annie  Laurie/' 

Ah,  soldiers  !  to  your  honored  rest 

Your  truth  and  valor  bearing  ; 
The  bravest  are  the  tenderest— 

The  loving  are  the  daring. 

BAYARD  TAILOR. 


We  deviate,  for  the  first  time  in  oar 
editorial  experience,  from  an  established 
rule,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  announcement  in  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  present  number  of  the  Mes- 
senger, of  Miss  Mary  Pegram's  school  for 
Young  Ladies.     Miss  Pegram  is  a  per- 
son of  very  great  cultivation  and  accom- 
plishment, and  we  doubt  if  there  be  in 
Virginia  one  more  thoroughly  qualified 
for  the  difficult  and  delicate  office  of  in- 
struction.   We  feel  assured  that  her  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  will  fully  justify  what 
we  have  here  said  and  more,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  all  Miss  Pegram's  friends  who 
read  these  linos  will  wonder  rather  at  the 
moderate  tone  of  our  commendation,  than 
at   our   mentioning  her  design  in  this 
place.    But  all  will  give  us  credit  for 
having  written  thus  much  only  that  the 
claims  of  a  most  meritorious  lady  may 
be  more  fully  recognized. 


From  a  Northern  paper  we  learn  that  a 
volume  is  in  press  at  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  and  will  shortly  be  published,  en- 
titled, "Foreign  Etchings,  or  Outline 
Sketches  of  Pleasant  Places  in  the  Old 
World,"  by  Col.  Jambs  W.  Waal.  It 
was  our  good  fortune  to  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic with  this  gentleman  and  to  meet  him 
several    months  afterwards   in  Switzer- 


land, and  from  his  habits  of  acute  obser- 
vation and  writing  for  the  press,  we  con- 
fidently expect  a  work  of  no  ordinary  in- 
terest. This  expectation  is  heightened 
by  two  or  three  of  his  "Sketches"  which 
have  been  given  to  the  public  in  the 
pleasant  pages  of  the  Knickerbocker 
where  they  were  greatly  admired. 


The  literary  circles  of  Richmond  have 
recently  had  an  acquisition  in  the  remo- 
val of  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  II.  B.  Ma- 
jesty's Consul  in  Virginia,  from  Norfolk 
to  the  former  place.    Mr.  James  has  al- 
ready settled  down  into  the  regular  pur- 
suit of  his  official  and  literary  avocations 
in  his  new  abode,  for  though  he  has  pro- 
duced more  books  than  any  other  writer 
of  his  day,  except,  perhaps,  the  French 
Leviathan  of  Letters,  Mods.  Alexandre 
Dumas,   he  has  all  the  industry  of  a 
young  novelist,  and,  unlike  the  Marquis 
de  la  Pailleterie,  affixes  his  name  only  to    ' 
such  volumes  as  he  has  actually  written. 
Mr.  James  is  at  this  moment  engaged 
upon  the  concluding  pages  of  another 
work  of  fiction  which  will  very  shortly 
appear. 


A  letter  from  our  esteemed  friend  Mr. 
Teftt  directs  our  attention  to  the  fact, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  us  before 
by  another  correspondent,  that  Gov. 
Wise  was  in  error  in  attributing  the  often 
quoted  words  of  "First  in  War,  First  in 
Peace,  and  First  in  the  hearts  of  his 
Countrymen  "  to  Judge  MarHhall.  They 
were  originally  spoken  by  General  Hen- 
ry Lee  in  a  funeral  eulogiuni  on  General 
Washington  pronounced  in  Richmond  in 
the  latter  part  of  December  1790. 
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The  Last  of  the  Foresters;  or,  Humors 
on  the  Border;  a  Story  of  the  Old  Vir- 
ainia  Frontier.  By  John  Esten  Cooke. 
New  York:  Derby  &  Jackson,  119 
Nassau  Street.     1850. 

For  a  novel  of  more  than  four  hundred 
pages  there  are  fewer  changes  of  scene 
and  less  of  incident  in  this  work,  than 
any  other  that  we  con  call  to  mind.  The 
characters  are  scarce  a  dozen  in  number, 
and  carry  on  the  plot  (which  from  its 
simplicity  can  hardly  be  called  so,  with- 
out a  misuse  of  terms,)  in  Winchester,  or 
its  immediate  vicinity;  and  though  the 
ante-revolutionary  period  selected  by  the 
author  gives  promise  of  stirring  border 
occurrences  in  the  course  of  his  story, 
we  have  nothing  of  action  more  exciting 
than  a  village  disturbance  between  the 
German  and  Irish  residents,  ending  in  a 
broken  head  or  so,  and  a  plentiful  effusion 
of  beer. 

From  what  we  have  said,  the  reader 
may,  perhaps,  suppose  that  we  do  not 
think  highly  of  the  "Last  of  the  Fores- 
ters."   As  a  dramatic  work,  we  do  not, 
but  to  quote  the  author's  own  language, 
"it  would  be  unjust   to  apply  to  this 
volume  the  tests  which  are  Drought  to 
bear  upon  an  elaborate  romance."    It  is 
rather  a  series  of  ske;ches  of  scenery  and 
character — a  succession  of  little  comedies 
in  village  life — than  a  grave  attempt  to 
lay  bare  the  motives  of  human  conduct 
in  another  age  and  under  other  circum- 
stances than  our  own.     The  hero  is  a 
white  boy,  who,  having  been  stolen  by 
the  Indians  in  infancy,  is  thrown  into 
intimate  association  with  the  whites  be- 
fore   reaching    manhood,  with    all   the 
roving  propensities  of  the  savage,  and 
under  the  belief  that  he  belongs  to  the 
race  of  the  red  men.  How  this  boy,  Verty, 
was  impressed  by  the  conventional  ex- 
istence upon  which  he  thus  entered,  how 
his  wild,  restless  nature  was  softened  and 
subdued  by  the  tender  eyes  and  loving 
heart  of  the  fresh  and  beautiful  Redbud, 
and  how  he  came  at  last  to  play  the  part 
of  a  good,  quiet  citizen  of  colonial  Vir- 
ginia— all  this  Mr.  Cooke  has  told  with 
infinite  skill,  though  the  sweet  shadows 
of  the  youthful  lovers  glide  past  us  rather 
as  the  images  of  the  poet  in  an  atmos- 
phere   of  unreal    brightness,    than    as 
creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  world 
around  us.    Jinks,  the  dangerous  knight 
of  the  needle,  and  Roundjacketr  at  once 


disciple  of  Themis  and  votary  of  the 
Muses,  are  more  like  life,  and  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  former  in  winning  Ma 
way  to  the  bosom  of  the  affectionate  and 
grandiloquous  Salliana,  are  highly  divert- 
ing. As  for  Ralph  Ashley  and  Miss 
Fanny,  they  are  two  as  utterly  insipid 
young  persons  as  can  be  found,  making 
love  to  each  other,  in  the  whole  range  of 
fiction. 

The  charm  of  the  "Last  of  the  Fores- 
ters," which  makes  it  delightful  mid- 
summer reading,  is  to  be  detected  in  the 
humor  running  over  the  surface  of  the 
author's  style,  like  rippling  sunshine  oTer 
a  lake,  and  in  the  rare  perception  of 
the  "  beauties  of  nature"  (not  like  Miss 
Salliana' s )  which  betrays  itself  in  so 
many  exquisite  landscapes  to  vary  the 
pictures  in  the  artist's  gallery.  The  pomp 
of  Virginia  woods,  and  the  fires  of  our 
autumnal  Bunsets,  have  never  been  painted 
so  gorgeously  anywhere  else  as  in  Mr. 
Cooke's  pages. 

In  dismissing  this  volume,  and  com- 
mending it  to  the  reader,  we  may  say  that, 
while  it  seems  to  us  eminently  success- 
ful, it  does  not  indicate  any  higher  degree 
of  talent,  or  farther  reach  of  genius,  man 
the  very  first  novel  Mr.  Cooke  ever  wrote. 
He  is  wonderfully  facile  with  the  pen, 
and  with  his  fun,  his  pathos,  his  eje  for 

Eictorial  effects  in  the  external  world,  and 
is  quick  apprehension  of  the  superficial 
in  character,  we  believe  he  oouid  produce 
just  such  books  every  ninety  days — books 
doing  him  great  credit  and  affording  us 
no  small  degree  of  entertainment,  but  not 
such  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  him 
capable  of  writing,  with  greater  care  and 
more  painful  elaboration.  Mr.  Cooke 
writes  too  rapidly  and  revises  too  little. 
By  devoting  a  longer  time  to  the  con- 
struction of  his  plots,  and  by  studying 
the  subtler  workings  of  the  human  heart, 
he  would  be  able,  in  our  judgment,  to 
enrich  the  literature  of  his  country  with 
workB  of  fiction  that  would  long  survive 
the  period  that  brought  them  forth. 

The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and 
its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Slar*ry 
and  the  Government  of  Colonies.  By 
Arthur  Helps.  2  vols.,  small  Svo. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  "Friends  in 
Counoil,"  and  the  "Companions  of  my 
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Solitude,"  albeit  these  volumes  are  tinged 
with  English  anti-slavery  prejudice,  can 
see  the  announcement  of  a  new  book  by 
their  author  without  a  desire  to  obtain  it. 
The  present  work  differs  very  much  in 
character  from  those  we  have  mentioned, 
being  historical,  but  it  bears  the  impress 
of  the  same  strong  intellect,  which  is 
especially  to  be  noticed  in  the  personality 
of  the  descriptions.  A  less  vigorous 
writer,  recounting  history  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pronoun  X,  would  hardly 
escape  confusion.  Mr.  Helps  seems  to 
hare  so  mastered  his  subject  that  his  nar- 
rative reads  as  if  he  had  himself  wit- 
nessed the  stirring  incidents  embraced  in 
it  From  the  title-page,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  ground  passed  over  by  Mr. 
Helps  is  that  rich  historic  field  which  our 
own  historian,  Prescott,  has  illustrated,  in 
his  luminous  works  upon  Spanish  domin- 
ation on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  While 
inferior  in  picturesqueness  and  artistic  ar- 
rangement to  the  splendid  chronicles  of 
the  achievements  of  Columbus  and 
Vasco,  Las  Casas  and  Cortez,  from  the 
hand  of  Prescott,  Mr.  Helps'  volumes  are 
highly  philosophical,  and  throw  a  bright 
light  upon  the  age  to  which  they  are 
devoted. 

The  "  Spanish  Conquest"  is  handsomely 
printed,  but  we  must  be  permitted  to 
question  the  propriety  of  such  a  constant 
repetition  of  the  maps,  one  of  which  is 
given  not  less  than  fourteen  times,  and 
to  regret  that  in  a  work  of  such  dignity 
and  interest  no  index  should  have  been 
supplied. 


Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  an 
American  Squadron  to  the  China 
Seas  and  Japan;  performed  in  the 
years  1852,  1853,  and  1854,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry, 
United  States  Navy,  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  1 
vol.,  imperial  8vo.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  [From  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 

The  Japan  Expedition  is  not  likely  to 
pass  away  from  our  remembrance  for  any 
want  of  hi8toriograpfters.  In  the  rapid 
sketch  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  the  more 
circumstantial  and  satisfactory,  though 
less  pretending,  volume  of  Mr.  Spalding, 
we  were  made  acquainted  with  the  pictu- 
resque side  of  the  long  and  important 
cruise  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  seas ; 
and  now  we  have  the  official  narrative, 
compiled  from  the  notes  of  the  comman- 
der and  the  journals  of  officers,  with  ex- 
ceeding care  and  discrimination.    The 


amount  actually  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  people  and  institutions  of  Japan, 
by  the  U.  S.  Expedition,  is  not  perhaps 
so  great  as  might  have  been  expected, 
since  Eastern  civilization  is  singularly  un- 
progressive,  and  the  Dutch  voyagers  had, 
many  years  before  Commodore  Perry's 
visit,  given  to  the  world  most  of  the  facts 
embodied  in  the  work  before  us.  But 
we  have  here  all  that  can  be  gathered  of 
that  remarkable  empire  in  a  convenient 
and  accessible  form,  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous faithful  engravings. 

The  labour  of  compilation  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  of  New  York, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Robert  Tomes.  The  style 
is  clear  and  concise,  never  striving  after 
effect,  but  recording  plain  facts  in  a  plain 
way,  and  inspiring  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  reader.  The  elegant  manner  in 
which  the  volume  is  published  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  the  Appletons. 


Early  History  of  the  Univebsitt  or 
Virginia,  as  contained  in  ike  Letters 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Joseph  C. 
Cabell;  hitherto  unpublished.  With 
an  Appendix,  etc.,  etc.  J.  W.  Ran- 
dolph, 121  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
1856.     |From  the  Publisher. 

The  preparation  of  this  mass  of  cor- 
respondence for  the  press,  has  been  a 
labour  of  pious  affection  with  the  accom- 

Elished  gentleman  who  bo  modestly  with- 
olds  his  name  as  Editor  from  the  public 
eye.  That  much  is  due  to  him  for  the 
care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the 
work,  appears  from  the  numerous  valu- 
able foot-notes  accompanying  the  letters. 
In  so  large  a  body  of  MS§.,  from  two 
such  men  as  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Cabell, 
it  is  impossible  that  there  should  not  be 
much  of  interest  for  the  general  reader ; 
bat  the  volume  possesses  a  special  value 
for  the  citizens  of  Virginia  and  the  widely 
scattered  Alumni  of  the  institution,  whose 
early  history  it  embodies.  If  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son thought  his  efforts  in  establishing 
the  University  worthy  of  being  in- 
scribed upon  his  tomb  in  connection 
with  the  authorship  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Bill  for  Re- 
ligious Toleration,  it  is  surely  due  to 
the  fame  of  Mr.  Cabell,  that  his  import- 
ant services  in  behalf  of  the  scheme,  in 
in  the  legislature  and  elsewhere,  should 
be  placed  upon  a  permanent  record. 

Mr.  Randolph  has  done  himself  credit 
in  the  handsome  style  of  the  publication, 
the  printing  of  which  has  been  beauti- 
fully executed  by  Charles  H.  Wynne,  of 
this  city. 
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Life  or  George  Washington.  By  Wash- 
ington Irving.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Co.,  321  Broadway,  1856. 
[From  James  Woodhouse,  121  Main 
btreet. 

The  third  volume  of  this  admirable  bi- 
ography comes  to  us  with  an  apology 
from  the  author  for  not  having  brought 
his  labours  to  a  close — a  fact  which  cam 
only  occasion  the  pleasantest  possible 
disappointment  to  all  who  have  read  the 
work  thus  far.  That  it  was  promised  in 
three  volumes  by  the  publishers  does  in- 
deed make  it  necessary  that  something 
should  be  said  of  the  reasons  which  com- 
pel them  to  extend  it  to  four,  but  the 
greater  the  amount  of  literary  performance 
we  obtain  from  Mr.  Irving,  the  better,  and 
we  rejoice  that  the  maturity  of  his  intel- 
lect should  have  been  devoted  to  a  task  of 
such  transcendant  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. 

A  word  to  the  publishers  with  regard 
to  the  illustrations  of  this  work.  The 
engraving  from  Peale's  portrait  which 
prefaces  the  title  page  of  the  2nd  volume 
was  never  a  good  copy  of  the  original  at 
Arlington  and  is  now  quite  worn  out, 
while  nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
atrocious  than  the  caricature  of  the 
statue  of  Houdon,  given  near  the  close  of 
the  3rd  volume.  This  latter  is  not  only 
unworthy  of  being  bound  up  in  Mr. 
Irving's  biography  of  Washington,  but 
positively  disfigures  it,  and  should  be 
omitted  from  future  editions.  We  say 
this  from  long  familiarity  with  the  statue, 
and  because  we  are  unwilling  to  see  a 
work,  on  which  the  fame  of  Mr.  Irving 
will  in  a  great  measure  rest,  marred  in 
external  appearance  by  such  ridiculous 
libels  of  the  Pater  Patriae. 


Memorials  of  his  Time.  By  Henrv 
Cockburn.  1  vol.,  small  8vo.  New 
York :  Appleton.  [From  A.  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  from  the  pen 
of  Cockbdrn,  by  which  the  latter  has 
been  hitherto  known  to  the  literary 
world,  was  in  all  respects  a  dull  book, 
and  the  present  volume  has  therefore 
been  to  us  an  agreeable  surprise.  It 
gives  a  lively  picture  of  society  in  Edin- 
burgh among  the  higher  classes  during 
half  a  century,  from  1779  to  1830 — a  pe- 
riod illustrated,  as  we  all  know,  by  many 


of  the  first  wits  and  authors  in  British 
literature  and  Jurisprudence.  To  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  circle  described  in 
"Peter's  Utters  to  his  KmufoUc"  and 
Locmabt's  Life  of  Scott,  Lord  Cock- 
burn's  Memorials  of  His  Timer  will 
prove  delightful  reading.  It  is  minted 
upon  excellent  paper  in  the  moat  beauti- 
ful typography,  as  a  book  so  well  worth 
preserving  should  be. 


Contributions  to  Literature  ;  descrip- 
tive, Critical,  Humorous,  Biographical, 
Philosophical  and  Poetical.  By  Sur- 
el  Oilman,  D.  D.  Boston:  Croeby, 
Nichols  &  Company,  111  Washing- 
ton Street    1856. 

There  is  a  charming  variety  in  these 
pleasant "  Contributions  "  from  one  of  the 
most  heathful  and  cultivated  intellects  in 
the  country,  which  makes  the  volume 
well  suited  to  all  tastes.  Independent  in 
criticism,  impartial  and  discriminating  in 
biography,  delicate  in  touches  of  humor, 
and  epigrammatic  in  verse,  Dr.  Gilman 
by  turns  convinces,  enlivens  and  amuse* 
us,  but  never  fails  to  inspire  us  with  a 
high  respect  for  his  sincerity  and  manli- 
ness. We  place  the  volume  on  an  acces- 
sible shelf  of  our  library  where  we  h*j 
turn  to  it  again  when  we  would  be  agreea- 
bly entertained. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Wood- 
house,  the  Richmond  agent,  for  the  regu- 
lar issues  of  the  Foreign  Reviews  and 
Blackwood  from  the  press  of  Leonard 
Scott  &  Co.  of  New  York.  The  same 
amount  of  instructive  and  entertaining 
literature  that  is  furnished  by  these  stan- 
dard periodicals  cannot  be  obtained  at  the 
same  cost  in  any  other  way.  Blackwood 
has  all  the  freshness  and  piquancy  of  its 
earlier  days  and  two  serial  stories  have 
just  been  commenced  in  it,  which  promise 
well  for  the  current  volume. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Edward 
Everett  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  speechts,  poems  and  sera* 
meats  given  at  the  Webster  Banquet  in 
Boston,  and  to  Judge  Alexanoer  & 
Meek  for  the  published  Proceedings  if 
the  Alabama  Historical  Society  at  te 
last  annual  meeting. 
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RICHMOND,  SEPTEMBER,  1856. 


TOWNS  OF  THK  REVOLUTION— HILLSBORODGH,  N.  C. 


BY  K.  ft.  COLTON. 


Then  are  fow  towns  that  shared  so 
largely  in  the  events  connected  with  the 
Revolutionary  war,  which  have  been  lees 
noticed  in  the  record  of  those  events  than 
Hillsborough,  North  Carolina.  Among 
tbe  Southern  towns,  there  are  none  whose 
history  can  furnish  more  incidents  of 
the  Revolutionary  contest  that  deserve  to 
be  recorded.  The  men  of  those  times 
have  passed  away,  and  with  them  the 
memory  of  events  has  been  almost  lost. 
the  histories  of  the  State,  imperfect  in 
character,  have  but  slightly  touched  upon 
the  part  that  Hillsborough  bore  in  the 
transactions  of  those  days.  There,  for  a 
time,  both  Gates  and  Cornwallis  bad  their 
headquarters;  and  there  may  be  seen  the 
buildings,  yet  standing,  which  they  occu- 
pied, bearti  the  walls 
maio  by  s<  and  men 
under  their  g's  Field 
Book  of  t'h  a  lecture 
delivered  b«  Historical 
Society,  by  iam,  have 
brought  ont  Mtinected 
with  the  an  at  so  con- 
spicuous is  ,  ie  history 
of  former  times,  that  it  is  believed  a  more 
minute  and  particular  detail  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public;  while  to  the  futons 
historian,  this  detail  may  be  of  service  in 
helping  to  give  a  better  account  of  the 


early  settlement  and  progress  of  this 
State  to  its  present  condition  and  pros- 
perity; while  to  the  citiiens  of  the  plane, 
it  must  be  both  interesting  and  gratifying 
to  have  before  them  a  minute  record  of 
the  doings  of  those  men  who  oncj  occu- 
pied the  spot  they  now  consider  almost 
as  hallowed  ground. 

The  town  of  Hillsborough  is  situated 
on  the  river  Enoe,  a  small  stream  that 
empties  into  the  Neuse;  distant  about 
forty  miles  West  from  Raleigh,  and  is 
the  seat  where  are  held  the  courts  for  the 
connty  of  Orange.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  on  the  North  side  of  the  river, 
and  was  commenced  some  time  during 
the  first  part  of  the  5th  decade  of  the 
18th  century.  The  land  on  which  this 
settlement  was  made  was  soon  afterwards 
granted  by  John,  Lord  Carteret,  after- 
wards Earl  Granville,  to  William  Churton. 
The  number  of  inhabitants,  at  first  small, 
gradually  increased — various  causes  con- 
tributing to  attract  people  to  the  place, 
among  which  the  healthiness  of  the  loca- 
tion and  its  favorable  situation  for  .an 
extensive  inland  trade,  were  the  principal. 
Who  its  first  settlers  were  is  not  known. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  years  1750-51, 
or  several  years  later,  which  mentions 
any  considerable  settlement  as  having 
been  made.*     The  grant  of  Earl  Gran- 


n,  and  Marmiduke  Kimborough,  c 
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ville  was  given  to  Wm.  Churton,  in  1754, 
with  the  intention  that  he  should  establish 
thereon  a  town,  but,  notwithstanding  it 
seems  to  have  become  noon  after  the 
grant  a  place  of  some  importance,  no  act 
of  incorporation  was  passed  until  1759. 
Previous  to  its  incorporation,  however, 
we  infer  from  a  deed  in  the  County 
Register's  office,  at  Hillsborough,  that 
the  town  waa  called  Corbinton,  in  honor 
of  Francis  Cor  bin,  Esq.,  agent  of  Earl 
Granville;  this  deed  is  signed  "Fras. 
Cor  bin  for  Granville,"  and  conveys  certain 
lands,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the 
then  town  of  Corbinton,  which  lands  now 
form  a  part  of  the  plantation  of  Paul  C. 
Cameron,  Esq.  Probably  the  town  was 
so  named  by  common  consent,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  called  until  1759.  In  a 
oollection  of  Private  Acts  printed  by 
Franois  Xaviar  Martin,  in  1794,  there  is 
recorded  an  act  aa  follows: 
An  Act  for  ettaUifhing  a  Town  on  the 
land  formerly  granted  to  William  Chur- 
ton, gentleman,  lying  on  the  North  tide 
of  (he  river  Enoe,  in  the  county  of 
Orange. 

L  Whereas  it  hath  been  represented 
to  the  Assembly  by  petition,  that  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  four  hundred  acres  of  land  was 
granted  to  William  Churton,  which  was 
afterwards  laid  off  by  him  into  a  town 
and  town  common;  and  that  part  of  the 
said  four  hundred  acres  bath  likewise 
been  laid  out  into  lots  of  one  acre  each, 
on  some  of  which  good  habitable  houses 
have  been  erected;  and  that  by  reason  of 
the  healthiness  of  said  place,  and  con- 
venient situation  thereof,  for  an  inland 
trade,  the  same  might  soon  become  con- 
siderable if  it  was  erected  into  a  town 
by  lawful  authority,  to  which  the  said 
William  Churton,  who  is  now  seized,  in 
fee,  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  said  four 
hundred  acres,  and  those  who  claim  by 
conveyance  under  him,  having  consented; 


II.  Be  it,  therefore,  enacted  bytkeGm- 
ernor,  Council,  and  Auembly,  and  by  lit 
authority  of  the  tame,  that  the  said  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  be,  and  the  tune 
is  hereby  constituted,  erected  and  tstib- 
lisbed  a  town  and  a  town  common,  and 
shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  Child* 
burg. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  tkt 
authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and  ifter 
the  passing  of  this  act,  Jama  Wattat, 
William  Churton,  William  Heed,  Esqrt., 
William  Nunn,  and  Daniel  Cane,  geous- 
men,  and  every  of  them,  be,  and  every 
of  them,  are  hereby  constituted  director* 
and  trustees,  for  designing,  building  and 
carrying  on  said  town,  4c.,  4c 

This  act  was  passed  in  tie  33rd  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  II-,  on  the 
20th  day  of  November,  1759.  The  ton 
was  named  Childsburg  from  Thomas 
Chillis,  then  Attorney  General  of  the 
province,  and  who  succeeded  Corbin  si 
agent  of  Earl  Granville.  Corbin  wis, 
probably,  deprived  of  the  honor  of  hsunr 
the  incorporated  town  named  after  him 
by  his  acts  of  extortion  which  had  ren- 
dered him  unpopular. 

In  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  Kiog 
George  III.,  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
1766,  an  act  was  passed  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

An  Act  to  amend  an  Ad,  conttitutcd,  m 
xoniktbmi 
a*  Clarion, 
'orth  side  ef 
'  Orange 
vuttdbyUu 
ibly,  and  Ay 
iat  the  four 

.a  town  and 
town  common,  by  the  name  of  Childs- 
burg, shall,  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  this  act,  be  known  and  called  by  the 
name  of  HHUborough.* 


•  Tradition  says,  that  won  after  Tryoo  ■  (jiiiwwwi  « 
le  to  Cbildiburg.     About  ibis  line,  the  quee 


ids  a  tour  throofb  [be  proiincr,  end 
law  incorporation  in  tgiui<4 


on  hi*  war  came  to  Cbildiburg.  Aboat  this  line,  ihe  question  of  n  new  incorporation  in  sfiuns- 
Gov.  Tryou  and  hi.  wife,  for  the  purpoee  of  gelling  ■  boiler  view  bolh  of  the  loon  and  .urrwindusj 
country,  ascended  one  of  the  small  mountain*  near  by.  Hie  wife,  seeing  the  beautiful  new  *bkk 
is  there  pntsnted  to  the  eye,  remarked  that  it  looked  very  much  like  bar  father's  country  seat,  and 
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This  act  grants  many  privileges  and 
immunities,  not  accorded  in  the  previous 
act  About  that  time  a  new  Circuit 
Court  was  established,  and  Hillsborough 
was  appointed  as  the  place  of  holding  the 
court.  There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  court  business  of  some  kind  trans- 
acted, as  Orange  was  made  a  county  in 
the  year  1751.*  At  the  first  session  of 
this  court,  we  find  recorded  that  Martin 
Howard  was  Chief  Justice,  Maurice 
Moore  and  Richard  Henderson,  Associ- 
ate Justices,  and  Francis  Nash,  Clerk,  f 
Among  the  attorneys  we  notice  the  names 
of  Abner  Nash,$  Edmund  Fanning,  John 
Williams,  and  others.    The  first  court 

was  held  on  Monday,  the  day  of 

March,  1767.    At  the  next  term  of  the 
court  (August  of  the  same  year)  a  paper 

brought  from  Granville,  relating  to  the 
oppressions  and  extortions  of  the  gov- 
ernment officers,  was  read.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles  of  the  Regula- 
tors. As  those  events  are  intimately 
connected  with  Hillsborough,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  them. 
The  government  officers  finding  that 
the  Governor  was  careless  about  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  thought  of 
but  little -else  than  his  own  gratification, 
had  taken  occasion  to  exact  enormous 


charges  for  every  service  rendered  to  the 
people.  These  oppressions  became  very 
burdensome,  as  they  extended  from  die 
highest  county  officer  to  the  most  petty 
deputy,  while  at  the  same  time  some 
savage-like  cruelties  are  recorded  as  the 
deeds  of  these  unfeeling  office-holders.} 
They  scrupled  at  no  measure  to  aggran- 
dize themselves.  The  courts  of  law  were 
prostituted  to  accomplish  an  end,  and 
when  they  were  brought  to  trial  and  con- 
victed— most  of  them  being  officers  of 
the  court — the  cost,  which  was  all  they 
had  to  pay,  was  to  be  paid  into  their  ewn 
hands,  while  if  the  suit  turned  in  their 
favor,  the  costs  were  raised  to  an  enorm- 
ous amount  against  the  plaintiff.  They 
were,  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all,  except 
Francis  Naah,[|  of  Northern  or  European 
birth,  who  came  to  the  Southern  pro- 
vinces to  make  their  fortunes,  in  what 
place,  or  by  what  means,  they  cared  not. 
Lured  by  the  unsettled,  almost  lawless 
state  of  the  country,  and  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  presided  over  by  a  man  who  did 
not  care  as  much  for  the  welfare  of  the 

people  as  he  did  for  the  hound  which 
crouched  at  his  feet,  many  such  adventu- 
rers settled  in  North  Carolina.  Hills- 
borough and  Salisbury,  being  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  the  newly  settled  country, 


suggested  that  iu  name  be  changed  to  the  name  of  that  seat— Hillsborough.  As  is  well  known  the 
name  was  changed,  and  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  feeling  somewhat  generous  to  the  protege,  which 
was  to  perpetuate  hie  name  in  the  new  hemisphere,  presented  the  town  with  a  clock,  which,  with  a 
alight  alteration  in  the  face,  remains  unchanged  and  is  doing  good  service  to  this  day.  The  weights 
of  this  clock  were  taken  by  the  Whigs  to  make  bullets  during  the  Revolution.  The  above  tradition 
mentions  Gov.  Tryon's  wife  as  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough:  there  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  truth  in  this ;  her  maiden  name  was  Wake. 

•On  the  Minute  Docket,  under  the  date  of  June  12, 1753,  there  is  the  following  record :  "  Richard 
Caswell,  gentleman,  brought  into  Cdurt  a  commission  from  the  Hon.  James  Murray,  Esq.,  Secretary 
and  Clerk  of  the  Crown  of  said  Province,  appointing  him  Clerk  of  said  County  and  Clerk  of  the 
Parish,  which  being  allowed,  he  took  the  several  oaths  and  subscribed  the  test/'  This  was,  with- 
out doubt,  the  first  public  office  held  by  Gov.  Caswell.  The  Court  was,  at  that  time,  held  in  the 
extreme  eastern  end  of  the  county,  and  was  "banged  to  Hillsborough  for  the  convenience  of  the 
western  settlers. 

f  Lossing,  in  his  excellent  Field  Book,  and  all  the  other  writers,  speak  of  Fanning  as  Clerk  of  this 
Court;  this  is  a  mistake,  Fanning  was  Register  of  Deeds,  and  Nash  was  Clerk  of  the  Court  from 
1768  until  after  the  battle  of  Alamance.  Waightstill  Avery  says,  Nash  was  Clerk  of  the  Inferior 
Court.  The  Records  are  now  kept  in  the  Superior  Court  Clerk's  office,  arid  the  sittings  of  the  Court, 
in  which  Francis  Nash  acted  as  Clerk,  were  held  semi-annually,  just  as  the  Superior  Courts  are  now . 

X  Abner  Nash,  at  that  time  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence,  was  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State. 
He  left  behind  him  a  progeny  every  way  worthy  of  their  patriotic  ancestors,  one  of  whom — Hon. 
Frederick  Nash — is  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  is  far  advanced  in  years,  and  may,  ere 
looff*  go  the  way  of  his  fathers ;  but  in  his  children  and  their  deeds,  he  will  leave  a  memorial  which 
will  be  far  mote  lasting  than  the  high  reputation  he  has  acquired  as  a  jurist. 

$  Caruther's,  N.  C,  in  1776. 

fl  Against  Francis  Nash  the  Regulators  seem  to  have  directed  no  violence.    In  fact,  Husband's 
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were  the  principal  seats  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  following  verses/  written,  it 
is  said,  by  Rednap  Howell,  a  Regulator, 
illustrate,  with  Borne  irony  and  wit,  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  government  officers 
were  of  no  very  noble  extraction,  and 
settled  in  the  country  for  the  express 
purpose  of  cheating  the  people: 

Says  Frobawk  to  Fanning,  "to  tell  the  plain 

truth: 
When  I  came  to  this  country  I  was  but  a  youth; 
My  father  sent  for  me,  I  wa'nt  worth  a  cross. 
And  then  my  first  study  was  stealing  a  horse. 
I  quickly  got  credit,  and  then  ran  away." 

Says  Fanning  to  Frohawk,  "'tis  folly  to  lie, 
I  rode  an  old  mare  lhat  was  blind  of  one  eye ; 
Five  shillings  in  money,  I  had  in  my  purse, 
My  coat  it  was  patched  but  not  much  the  worse ; 
But  now  we've  got  rich  and  its  very  well  known, 
That  we'll  do  very  well  if  they'll  let  ue  alone." 

It  may  seem-  strange  that  North  Caro- 
lina should  be  more  troubled  with  these 
extortioners  than  any  other  State,  but  for 
many  years  she  had  been  ruled  over  by 
men  who  were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  ad- 
venturers; and  admitting  the  old  adage 
of  similia  ad  similia  to  be  true,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  she  was  resorted  to  by  ad- 
venturers. And  is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
where  the  head  of  the  government  was  an 
extortioner  and  a  man  of  notorious  char- 
acter, the  inferior  officers,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed, should  partake  of  the  same  char- 
acteristics? 

The  place  where  the  Regulators  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  to  consult  upon 
their  affairs,  seems  to  have  been  Mad- 
dock's  mill,f  in  Orange  county.  At  these 
meetings  Herman  Husbands!  was  the 
principal  actor,  and  without  doubt  he 


instigated   them    to    resist   oppression, 
whether  he  was  their  leader  or  not  The 
men  who  assembled  at  this  place  were 
persons  who  had  suffered  from  oppres- 
sion, and  were  justly  offended.    These 
stood  up  to  their  first  declaration  until 
the  last,  and  raised  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment to  themselves  on  the  field  of  Ala- 
mance.   But,  as  in  every  good  movement, 
there  are  some  persons  who  connect  them- 
selves with  it  for  self-aggrandizement,  so 
there  were  such  in  the  Regulation,  and 
their  riotous  proceedings  gave  a  bad  color 
to  the  actions  of  good  and  noble  men 
who  desired  nought  but  justice  and  a  re- 
dress of  their  wrongs.    As  the  Rerolo- 
tion  had  its  Arnold  and  its  Conway,  so 
the  Regulation  had  its  crowd  of  rioters, 
who  were  willing  enough  to  beat  lawyers 
and  tear  down  houses;  but  when  the 
Royal  Governor  was  opposed  to  them 
with  an  army,  were  perfectly  ready  to 
submit  and  had  nought  to  complain  of. 
Williamson,  in  his  attempt  at  an  history 
of  North  Carolina,  scoffs  at  the  Regu- 
lation ;  and  any  one,  who  did  not  know 
the  author,  would  declare  the  book  written 
by  an  Englishman.    He  says  it  was  an 
attempt  to  gain  place  and  power;  that 
the  people  were  led  by  a  few  demagogues. 
It  is  for  the  honor  of  North  Carolina  that 
no  one  there  adopts  the  same  opinion. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  the  voice  of  John 
Pugh  did  not  thunder  forth  from  the  hill 
whereon  he  was  executed,  and  with  in- 
dignation crush  this  apologist  for  tyranny 
and  oppression.    The  character  of  Her- 
man Husbands,*  the  good  Quaker  whose 
peculiar  religion  would  not  allow  him  to 
fight,  but  who  prayed  with  earnestness 
that  their  cause  might  be  successful,  is 


book  says  Nash  tried  to  accommodate  them.  He  was  tamed  out  of  his  clerkship  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Alamance,  perhaps,  because  he  had  offended  Try  on  in  something  relating  to  the  Regu- 
lators; or  a  new  Governor  coming  in,  desired  his  favorites  should  hold  the  offices.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  German  town  while  commanding  his  brigade  in  the  American  army. 

•This  poetry  was  first  published  in  the  Life  of  Caldwell,  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Cam  there;  to  whom  it 
was  given  by  Rev.  Elisha  Mitchell,  D.  D. 

t  Maddock's  mill  was  situated  about  two  miles  from  Hillsborough,  just  below  where  the  railroad 
crosses  the  Enoe  the  second  time. 

X  Herman  Husbands  was  a  Quaker,  and  lived  in  what  is  now  Randolph  county.  Through  the 
politeness  of  a  gentleman  of  that  county  we  have  been  furnished  with  one  of  his  deeds  of  the  Und 
which  be  sold  soon  after  his  release  from  prison. 
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assailed,  npon  what  grounds  we  cannot 
tell,  Husbands  was,  for  his  day,  a  very 
moral  man.  To  say  that  he  was  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Quaker  persuasion, 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  sober, 
industrious  and  honest.  How  late  in 
life  he  became  involved  in  the  Whiskey 
Insurrection  is  not  known.  This  is  the 
only  stain  upon  his  fair  name.  Being 
always  ready  to  sympathise  with,  and 
succor  the  oppressed,  he  may  have  igno- 
rantly  done  what  was  wrong.  He  was 
an  able  writer,  and  a  firm  supporter  of 
true  liberty.  The  fact  that  he  was  the 
intimate  friend  and  confidant  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
contradict  the  foul  aspersions  which  Wil- 
liamson has  chosen  to  heap  upon  bim. 

The  Regulators  continued  their  meet- 
ings, and  several  times  petitioned  the 
Governor  for  redress,  but  gained  nothing 
more  than  promises,  which,  with  Gov. 
Try  on,  meant  nothing.  Husbands,  in 
his  history  of  the  Regulation,  mentions 
that  after  having  tried  the  law,  and  found 
that  they  could  not  get  justice,  they 
determined  to  settle  their  disputes  by 
arbitration  "rather  than  rise  in  riots," 
and  for  that  purpose  a  subscription  paper 
was  gotten  up.  Rednap  Howell,  one  of 
their  delegates  to  the  Governor,  carried 
this  paper  to  Newborn  with  him  and 
showed  it.  to  Tryon,  whereupon  he  be- 
came very  angry  and  ordered  Howell  to 
burn  it,  though  he  had  but  a  few  minutes 
before,  in  conversation,  recommended  this 
mode  of  settling  their  difficulties.  Previ- 
ous to  this  Husbands  had  been  arrested 
and  had  given  bail.  On  the  22nd  day  of 
September,  1768,  he  appeared  before  the 
court,  was  tried  and  acquitted  on  an  in- 
dictment for  being  concerned  in  the 
riot 

The  attorneys  and  others,  who  had 
thus  offended  the  people,  finding  them- 
selves indirectly  encouraged  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, redoubled  their  extortions  and 
went  on  without  fear.  The  Regulators, 
after  the  discouragement  mentioned 
above,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  obtaining 
redress  through  the  Governor  or  the  ex- 
isting laws,  and  set  themselves  to  work 
so  to  arouse  the  other  counties  in  the 
State,  that  when  a  new  Assembly  was 


called,  they  would  be  able  to  elect  a 
majority  of  it,  and  thus  be  enabled-  to 
pass  such  laws  as  would  remedy  their 
grievances.  Howell  refers  to  this  plan* 
as  the  only  means  left  them,  in  his  letter 
to  Hunter,  upon  which  Williamson  bases 
his  charge  of  demagogueism. 

To  such  a   degree   had   things   pro- 
gressed— by  the  boldness  of  the  extor- 
tioners on  the  one  side,  and  the  exaspe- 
ration of  the  inhabitants  on  the  other— 
that  the  unruly  members  of  the  Regu- 
lator association,  and  perhaps  some  of  its 
more  sober  members  too,  (for  they  all 
certainly  had  enough  to  incite  them  to 
deeds  of  violence,)  met  in  Hillsborough 
on  Monday  the  24th  day  of  -September, 
1770,  that  being  the  first  business  day  of 
court.    While  on  their  way  to  the  court- 
house, they  came  across  John  Williams, 
deputy  attorney,  and  beat  him  severely, 
and  then  marched  into  the  court-house, 
dragged  from  thence  Edmund  Fanning, 
who  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  all  their 
wrongs,  for  he  had  led  the  way  in  every 
species  of  oppression,  and  beat  and  stoned 
him.    They  then  returned  to  the  court- 
house and  demanded  of  Judge  Hender- 
son a  trial  of  their  cases,  but  he,  having 
already  adjourned  the  court,  put  them  off 
until  the   next  day;    himself  escaping 
under  cover  of  the  night.    Upon  the  re- 
cords of  the  court  we  find  the  following : 


"North  Carolina, 
"Hillsboro  District. 

September  Term,  1770. 


i 


44  At  a  Superior  Court  of  Justice  begun 
and  held  for  the  District  aforesaid  at  the 
Court  House  in  Hillsborough  on  Saturday 
the  22d  day  of  September  annoyue  Dom- 
ini 1770.  Present,  Richard  Henderson, 
Associate  Justice. 


"Several  persons  stiling  themselves 
Regulators  assembled  together  in  the 
court  yard  under  the  conduct  of  Harman 
Husbands,  James  Hunter,  Rednap  Howell, 
William  Butler,  Samuel  Devinney  and 
many  others,  insulted  some  of  the  gentle- 
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men  of  the  bar  and  in  a  notions  manner 
went  into  the  Court-House  and  forcibly 
carried  ont  some  of  the  attorneys  and  in 
a  cruel  manner  beat  them.  They  then 
insisted  that  the  Judge  should  proceed  to 
the  tryal  of  their  leaders,  who  had  been 
indicted  at  a  former  Court — and  that  the 
Jury  should  be  taken  out  of  their  party. 
Therefore  the  Judge  finding  it  impossible 
to  proceed  with  honor  to  himself,  and  jus- 
tice to  his  country,  adjourned  the  Court 
till  to-morrow  morning  10  o'clock,  and 
took  the  advantage  of  the  night  and  made 
his  escape."* 

The  next  day  learning  that  the  Judge 
had  escaped,  the  Regulators  assembled  at 
the  Court- House  and  formed  a  mock- 
court,  appointing  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Yorke  clerk.  They  then  took  up  the 
Trial  Docket,  and  disposed  of  the  cases 
to  suit  themselves.  Some  of  the  entries 
made  upon  that  Docket  by  York  display 
some  wit,  while  others  speak  by  no  means 
favorably  for  his  morality.  They  were 
written  with  a  wretched  pen,  and  to  all 
appearance  by  a  drunken  man.  Mr. 
Lossing,  in  his  valuable  Field  Book,  men- 
tions this  and  gives  an  autograph  of  one 
of  the  entries.  The  Record  which  was 
mutilated  by  them  is  too  long  for  inser- 
tion here,  but  it  is  marked  in  many 
places  by  vulgarity  and  profanity. 

After  having  gotten  through  with  their 
docket,  the  company  marched  to  Fan- 
ning^ housef  and  finding  that  the  owner 
had  fled,  they  tore  it  down,  broke  his  fur- 
niture, and  made  a  oomplete  wreck  of 
everything.  Thus  having  conquered  all 
their  enemies,  and  remaining  sole  mas- 
ters of  the  field,  they  dispersed  and  went 
home.  At  the  next  regular  term  of  the 
Court,  we  find  the  following  Record: 

March  Term,  1771. 
"The   persons  who  stile   themselves 


Regulators  and  under  the  conduct  of 
Harmon  Husbands,  James  Hunter,  Red- 
nap  Howell,  William  Butler,  Samuel  De- 
vinney  and  others,  who  broke  up  the 
Court  at  September  term  last,  still  contin- 
uing their  riotous  meetings  and  severely 
threatening  the  Judges,  lawyers  and  other 
officers  of  the  Court,  prevented  any  of  the 
Judges  or  Lawyers  attending. 

"Therefore  the  Court  continues  ad- 
journed until  September  term  next." 

Soon  after  this  Gov.  Tryon  assembled 
his  army  and  marched  against  the  Regu- 
lators. They  met  on  Alamance  creek  in 
what  is  now  the  county  of  Alamance. 
The  Regulators,  not  expecting  a  battle, 
were  but  few  of  them  armed,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  two  Scotchmen,  none  of 
them  had  ever  seon  a  battle  fought  As 
a  matter  of  course  they  were  defeated 
and  some  of  them  taken  prisoners.  The 
prisoners  were  taken  to  Hillsborough, 
some  of  whom  were  executed  then,  and 
others  were  reserved  to  be  condemned  bj 
a  mock-court  which  assembled  soon  after. 

Thus  was  Gov.  Tryon's  blood  satiated, 
thus  was  tyranny  and  extortion  upheld, 
thus  was  blood  shed  for  freedom  to  spring 
forth  with  double  vigor  a  few  years  after. 
We  agree  with  the  author  of  "Old  North 
State  in  1776/'  that  it  was  not  best  for 
them  to  have  succeeded,  as  the  country 
was  not  then  prepared  for  a  Revolution, 
but  still  we  think  they  should  have  had  an 
easier  (they  could  have  had  no  nobler) 
fate.  It  is  a  singular  fact  and  one  which 
has  been  noticed  by  several,  that  most  of 
the  Regulators  were  afterwards  Toriet. 
Martin,  although  he  was  all  the  time 
quarrelling  with  the  Assembly,  by  his 
conciliatory  manners  so  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  people  that  he  managed  to 
have  them  all  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King,  and  men  who  left  their 
homes  in  Scotland  rather  than  change 


•  Written  by  the  Regulator  clerk.    This  record  ii  copied  verbatim. 

t  Fanning**  house  was  built  where  the  Masonic  Hall  now  stand*.  It  haa  bean  described  at  a 
small  one  story  bouse,  rather  plainly  built.  Tradition  says  that  the  Regnlatora  destroyed  it  sad 
then  sleeked  their  guns  on  its  site,  but  as  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  armed  during  their  dep- 
redations, it  is  supposed  the  tradition  must  have  been  derived  from  the  probable  met  that  Trjoa 
had  his  army  encamped  on  that  place,  or  thereabouts,  as  from  his  residing  place,  when  in  Hills- 
borough, a  full  view  of  that  site  and  the  surrounding  plain  was  presented. 
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ur  religion  would  not  be  very  apt  to 
break  their  oath  without  much  reflection. 
Beside,  Got.  Martin's  presence  among 
them  and  his  letters  to  them  daring  the 
Revolution,  no  doubt,  caused  many  to  be- 
come Tories,  who  would  otherwise  have 
remained  neutral,  or  have  been  Whigs. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  Gov.  Martin  left 
North  Carolina  early  in  the  war  and  never 
returned,  but  this  is  untrue,  as  he  was 
with  Cornwallis  in  his  first  and  second 
invasion  of  North  Carolina,  was  at  the 
battle  of  Guilford,  and  before  and  after 
was  very  active  in  arousing  the  Tory 
leaders.  Some  have  been  disposed  to 
sneer  at  North  Carolina  and  particularly 
at  the  Scotch  settlers  for  their  persever- 
ance in  maintaining  the  saoredness  of 
their  obligation.  We  cannot  but  respect 
them  for  their  firmness ;  men  who  rever- 
ence an  oath  cannot  fail  to  make  good  re- 
publicans. They  had  sworn  to  love,  honor 
and  obey  the  king  and,  if  called  on,  to 
take  up  arms  for  him.  This  they  did, 
but  when  the  Republic  was  formed,  they 
swore  allegiance  to  it,  and  where  have 
there  been  better  citizens  or  truer  patri- 
ots than  among  our  Scotch  settlers  ?  Their 
descendants  are  among  the  most  honest, 
noble,  brave  and  true-hearted  of  North 
Carolinians. 

The  Regulation  and  its  results  were 
peculiar  events,  such  as  seldom  happen 
in  the  history  of  any  nation.  The  north- 
western portion  of  North  Carolina  rose 
in  defence  of  the  principles  of  freedom, 
and  the  south-eastern  portion  was  called 
upon  to  aid  in  quelling  the  insurrection. 
In  a  few  years  this  latter  section  is  in  re- 
bellion in  defence  of  the  same  principles, 
and  then  a  large  portion  of  the  north- 
western section  (which  was  so  lately  sub- 
dued) take  up  their  arms  and  march 
against  them.  [The  result  of  their  march 
is  recorded  in  our  history  as  the  Battle  of 
Moore's  Creek.]  The  results  of  the  Reg- 
ulation were  important,  its  influence  upon 
the  Revolution  was  great,  not  only  in  the 
way  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  it 
taught  men  how  to  act  on  the  battle-field 
and  prepared  them  for  the  subsequent 


war  with  England.  It  lessened  the  prac- 
tice of  extortion,  and  in  some  degree  pu- 
rified the  official  department  It  is  an  ex* 
ample  to  the  oppressed  to  maintain  their 
rights,  when,  if  they  fail,  let  them  like 
the  Regulators  die  a  noble  death  in  a  noble 
cause,  and  thus  become  memorials  of  a 
great  and  glorious  struggle; 

A  few  words  in  relation  to  Gov.  Try  on: 
By  profession  a  soldier,  he  must  have 
been  taught  in  a  bad  school,  for  his  con- 
duct savored  strongly  of  barbarity.  With 
but  little  of  persuasiveness  in  bis  own 
manners,  he  used  the  beauty  and  talent 
of  his  wife  to  subserve  his  purposes,  for 
through  her  influence  he  controlled  the 
Assembly.  Of  a  vindictive  temper,  he 
allowed  his  passions  full  play,  wreaking 
his  vengeance  without  restraint  on  whom- 
soever and  whatever  offended  him.  Lov- 
ing pomp  and  display,  he  took  an  army 
with  him  to  survey  a  boundary  line  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,*  and  on  his 
return  built  for  himself,  from  the  public 
fund,  the  finest  palace  then  to  be  found 
in  America.!  A  man  of  energy,  he  cer- 
tainly was,  but  so  devoid  of  all  feeling 
for  any  human  being  other  than  those 
immediately  connected  with  him,  that 
this,  his  only  good  faculty,  is  completely 
counterbalanced.  He  regarded  promises 
(unless  made  to  some  favorite  or  relation) 
as  things,  which  were  not  binding  upon 
him  longer  than  the  words  were  upon  his 
lips.  Unable  to  meet  the  indignation, 
which  was  everywhere  heaped  upon  him 
by  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  he,  soon 
after  his  return  from  his  expedition 
against  the  Regulators,  accepted  the  of- 
fice of  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  joining  the  British  army,  on 
the  opening  of  the  Revolution  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  troops,  he  made 
an  incursion  into  Connecticut,  and  there, 
as  the  crowning  act  of  his  life,  he  burnt 
the  towns  of  Fairfield,  Norwalk  and  New 
Haven,  and  was  guilty  of  various  other 
acts  of  cruelty,  suffering  his  men  to  break 
into  houses,  plunder  the  property  of  the 
citizens,  even  taking  the  clothing  of  the 
women,  and  during  all  this  he  exhibited 


•  Hawks. 
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the  same  savage  pleasure  which  he  had 
shown  bat  a  few  years  before  at  Hills- 
borough, when  preparing  to  execute  the 
Regulators.  History  says:  "No  act  was 
too  vile  for  him  to  perform — no  place  too 
sacred  to  desecrate."  A  band  of  unlettered 
savages  burnt  Wyoming  and  Schenecta- 
dy— one  could  expect  nothing  better  of 
them — bat  it  was  left  for  the  educated, 
princely  Tryon  to  show  the  utmost  de- 
pravity of  human  nature.  We  have  seen 
it  stated*  that  having  resigned  his  gov- 
ernorship in  New  York,  he  retired  to  Eng- 
land and  became  a  pious  man. 

Josiah  Martin  succeeded  him  as  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina.  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  him  as  a  peace-maker, 
and  as  very  influential  in  making  friends 
to  the  royal  cause.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  much  disturbance  du- 
ring his  administration.  The  defeat  of 
the  Regulators,  although  it  for  a  time  qui- 
eted things  in  Orange  county,  caused  the 
people  of  other  portions  of  the  State  to 
think  upon  their  wrongs,  so  that,  after 
the  matter  had  been  much  agitated,  a 
Convention  assembled  in  Newborn  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1774.f  This  Convention 
passed  resolutions  opposed  to  taxation 
and  in  favor  of  a  General  Congress  of  the 
States,  and  appointed  delegates  for  that 
purpose.  Another  Assembly  was  held  in 
Newborn  on  the  4th  of  April,  1775; 
Hillsborough  was  represented  in  this  by 
Thomas  Burke,  Orange  county  by  Thom- 
as Hart  On  the  21st  of  August  of  the 
same  year  a  meeting  was  held  in  Hills- 
borough in  which  the  town  was  repre- 
sented by  Francis  Nash,  William  Arm- 
strong and  Nathaniel  Rochester.  But 
little  of  what  transpired  at  this  Conven- 
tion is  known,  as  no  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings is  to  be  found.  In  the  provin- 
cial Congress  which  met  in  1776  at  Hali- 


fax, and  which  formed  a  State  Constitu- 
tion, Hillsborough  was  represented  by 
William  Johnston,  while  Thomas  Burke, 
Alex.  Mebane,  Nath'l  Rochester  and  oth- 
ers were  delegates  from  the  county.  To 
Thomas  Burke,  history  says,  much  is  doe 
in  the  forming  of  that  constitution. 

The  struggle  for  liberty  had  now  began 
in  earnest.  The  battle  of  Lexington  had 
been  fought,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence had  been  proclaimed,  and  North 
Carolina  entered  the  lists  to  act  her  part. 
Hillsborough,  where  first  Americans  re- 
sisted oppressions,  one  would  expect  to  he 
first  in  the  struggle.  The  town  was  as 
true  to  the  principles  of  liberty  as  any, 
but  the  County,  a  great  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  which  had  been  Regulators,} 
was  far  too  loyal  to  be  the  leading  county 
in  the  contest.  Yet  many  brave  and  pa- 
triotic men  were  from  Orange  and  Hills- 
borough, among  whom  were  the  Mehanes, 
Thomas  Hart,  Gov.  Burke  and  others. 
Some  of  these,  however,  acted  more  in 
the  council  than  in  the  field.  But  in  the 
brigade  which  Gen.  Francis  Nash  raised 
in  the  Cape  Fear  country,  there  were  from 
Hillsborough,  himself  Alexander  Martin, 
one  of  his  colonels,  and  Archibald  Little 
and  Philip  Taylor,  two  of  the  captainM 
Besides  these,  there  were  inferior  officers, 
and  a  large  number  of  privates  from  town 
and  county. 

As  a  theatre  of  military  operations 
Hillsborough  does  not  come  into  notice 
until  1780.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
Assembly  had  alternated  its  sittings  be- 
tween Hillsborough  and  Newborn,  but 
the  character  of  their  proceedings  is  not 
known.  In  the  fall  of  1780  Gen.  Gates, 
having  been  defeated  at  Camden,  and  re- 
treating before  Cornwallis,  made  Hills- 
borough his  head-quarters.  Cornwallis 
in  the  meantime  took  possession  of  Char- 


*  We  find  this  in  a  lecture  of  J.  H.  Wheeler,  before  the  literary  Societies  of  Davidson  Cailega ; 
published  in  the  University  Magazine.  The  statement,  however,  is  contradicted,  and  than  is  hat 
little  probability  of  its  truth. 

t  Hillsborough  does  not  seem  to  have  been  represented  in  this  convention,  but  the  county  was 
represented  by  Thomas  Hart.    After  this  gentleman  Hon.  Thomas  Hart  Benton  was  named. 

t  Got.  Swain  in  his  lecture  before  the  Historical  Society  of  the  University  first  suggested  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  Regulators  were,  daring  the  Revolution,  Tories ;  he  is  folly  sustained  in  that 
opinion  by  the  author  of  "Old  North  State  in  1776." 

I  University  Magazine. 
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lotto;  until  the  defeat  and  death  of  Fer- 
guson at  King's  Mountain  forced  him  to 
repair  again  to  South  Carolina.  Hills* 
borough  was  at  this  time  the  capital  of 
the  State — the  Assembly  held  its  fall 
meeting  there,  Governor  Nash  too  was 
there,  and  there,  also,  the  Board  of  War 
held  its  meetings ;  Rutledge,  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  was  there  too.*  The  res- 
idence of  these  distinguished  men  in  the 
town,  as  well  as  its  health,  and  central 
location,  probably  induced  Gen.  Gates  to 
take  up  his  head-quarters  in  the  same 
place. 

Gen.  Gates  arrived  in  Hillsborough  in 
the  latter  part  of  August,  and  immedi- 
ately began  the  re-organisation  of  his 
army.    The  Assembly  met  on  the  6th  of 
September  and  rendered  him  every  assis- 
tance in  its  power.    Provisions  were  very 
scarce,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  only  a  small  grain  crop  had  been 
made  for  many  years  past  and  but  few 
cattle    collected   together.     Lieut    Col. 
Jesse  Benton,f  who  was  at  that  time 
quartermaster  of  the  army,  found  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  supplies — to  such  a  de- 
gree had  the  difficulty  risen  that  four 
thousand  men,  who  had  been  ordered  out 
by  the  Assembly  and  were  on  their  march 
to  join  Gen.  Gates,  were  disbanded.^    An 
anecdote,  related  by  Hon.  Willie  P.  Man- 
gum  as  an  illustration  of  Col.  B.'s  energy 
of  character,  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
connection  with  the  fact  here  mentioned. 
Judge  Mangum's  grandfather  was  in  the 
habit  of  regularly  supplying  Gen.  Gates' 
army  with  beef,  for  which  he  received  an 


order  signed  by  the  quarter-master  to  be 
paid  when  the  government  became  able. 
The  cattle  were  allowed  to  run  at  large 
in  the  open  woods,  and  when  Col.  Benton 
sent  word  that  he  was  coming  for  oattle 
the  best  would  be  driven  into  a  large  pen 
where  he  could  pick  such  as  he  wanted. 
On  one  occasion  the  requisite  number  had 
been  obtained  save  one,  and  a  fat  young 
bull  found  in  the  inclosure  was  desired  to 
complete  the  number.  He  being  some- 
what fierce,  every  one  was  afraid  to  enter 
the  pen  to  arrest  him.  Col.  Benton,  pull- 
ing off  hi 8  coat  and  taking  it  in  his  arms, 
jumped  over  the  fence.  The  bull  made 
at  him  in  great  fury,  Col.  B.  then  held 
out  the  coat,  and  the  bull  attracted  by 
its  scarlet  color}  aimed  directly  at  that, 
but  when  almost  upon  him,  Col.  Benton 
jumped  suddenly  aside,  still  keeping  the 
coat  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  bull 
struck  the  coat  and  Col.  Benton  seised 
him  by  the  nostrils,  thus  bringing  him 
immediately  under  complete  control  so 
that  he  was  secured  and  taken  to  Hills- 
borough. 

Lord  Cornwallis  having  retired  from 
Charlotte,  into  South  Carolina,  Gen. 
Gates,  deeming  his  army  sufficiently  re- 
cruited, took  up  his  line  of  march  about 
the  middle  of  November,  and  was,  soon 
encamped  at  that  place.  There  he  was 
soon  after  superseded  by  Gen.  Greene. 
Hillsborough  was  then  left  in  comparative 
quiet  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  when  Cornwallis  pursuing  Greene 
had  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Virginia, 
and  being  thus  foiled  in  his  object  he  re- 


*  Lecture  of  Hon.  Won.  A.  Graham  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society* 

t  Lieut.  Col.  Jesse  Benton  was  the  father  of  that  distinguished,  talented,  and  independent  states- 
man— Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton.  We  do  not  find  any  record  of  Col.  Jesse  Benton  in  any  printed 
book.  Lee,  not  being  with  Gates  at  that  time,  could  not  be  expected  to  say  anything  of  him,  he 
was,  however,  as  is  well  known,  a  true  patriot  There  has  been  some  dispute  about  the  birth-place 
of  Hon. Thomas  H.  Benton;  Judge  Mangam  says  that  Mr.  Benton  gave  him  the  exact  locality. 
It  is  on  the  old  road  to  Haw  Hirer,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river  Enoe,  where  once  was  situated 
Hart's  mill ;  but  few  know  the  spot,  and  the  traveller  woold  hardly  recognise  in  the  pile  of  old 
bricks,  the  former  home  of  one  who  has  served  for  thirty  years  in  the  U.  8.  Senate. 

X  Lecture  of  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Graham. 

f  It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days,  we  are  informed,  for  tbe  gentlemen  to  wear  scarlet  coats.  The 
militia,  therefore,  were  often  dressed  in  cloth  of  this  color,  and  Col.  Benton,  being  an  officer  of  the 
North  Carolina  militia,  would  also  wear  such,  as  the  government  was  not  able  to  furnish  the  regu- 
lar emifortn.  This  fashion  will  explain  some  things,  which  seems  carious  to  as— the  custom  of  our 
men  in  wearing  green  twigs  in  their  hats  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  tones,  and  also  why 
our  men  should  so  often  mistake  each  other  for  the  British. 
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solved  to  take  up  his  head-quarters  in 
that  town.  With  that  view  he  marched 
to  Hillsborough  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1781.  Having  arranged  the  en- 
campment of  his  army  and  other  inciden- 
tals, he  prepared  himself  to  accomplish 
the  great  object  for  which  he  had  come  to 
Hillsborough,  viz:  the  inciting  of  the 
royalists  to  rise.  To  that  end  on  the  20th 
day  of  February  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation: 

"By  the  Bight  Hon,  Charles  Earl  Corn- 
wallis.  Lieutenant' General  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's forces,  <&c.,  dec.  A  Proclama- 
tion. 

"Whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  Divine 
Providence  to  prosper  the  operations  of 
his  Majesty's  arms,  in  driving  the  rebel 
army  out  of  this  province;  and  whereas 
it  is  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  wish  to 
rescue  his  faithful  and  loyal  subjects 
from  the  cruel  tyranny  under  which  they 
have  groaned  for  many  years,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  issue  this  proclamation, 
to  invite  all  such  faithful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects to  repair  without  loss  of  time,  with 
their  arms  and  ten  days  provisions,  to  the 
royal  standard  now  erected  at  Hillsbor- 
ough, where  they  will  meet  with  the  most 
friendly  reception.  And  I  do  hereby  as- 
sure them,  that  I  am  ready  to  concur 
with  them  in  effectual  measures  for  sup- 
pressing the  remains  of  rebellion  in  the 
province,  and  for  the  re-establishment  of 
good  order  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

"Given  under  my  hand,  at  head  quar- 
ters, at  Hillsborough,  this  twentieth  day 
of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one 
and  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's reign. 

Coknwalms. 

"By  his  lordship's  command,  H.  Brod- 
erick,  Aid-de-Camp." 

"God save  the  King: 


>t 


A  fact  somewhat  remarkable  is  that 
Lord  Corn  wallis  erected  the  royal  standard 


at  Hillsborough  on  the  22d  day  of  Febru- 
ary—Washington's birthday.  This  mi 
the  last  time  he  raised  it  till  he  racked 
Torktown,  where  it  gave  place  with  the 
commander  to  the  American  eagle  and 
American  arms.  Little  did  he  think  that 
the  man  on  whose  birthday  he  was  per- 
forming this  showy  pageant  of  royalty 
would  in  a  few  months  be  his  eonqueier 
in  arms.  An  old  inhabitant  has  given 
us  a  description  of  the  grand  display 
which  was  made  on  the  day  when  this 
standard  was  raised,  the  long  line  of  sol- 
diers, the  brilliant  scarlet  uniforms,  and 
the  crowds  of  wondering  countrymen  and 
women,  who  came  pouring  in  to  see  the 
sight.  This  display,  our  informant  sajs, 
together  with  the  enlivening  music  of  the 
band,  produced  an  impression  upon  his 
mind  which  nearly  seventy  years  of  sob- 
sequent  toil  had  failed  to  eradicate. 
Hillsborough  at  that  time  must  have 
made  a  splendid  appearance.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  many  beauties,  its  green 
fields*  and  lovely  hills  looked  still  more 
beautiful  when  spotted  over  with  the 
white  tents,  and  traversed  by  the  flashing 
uniforms  of  the  British  infantry,  and 
cavalry. 

The  proclamation  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  its  effect,  and  the  royalists  began  to 
assemble  together  and  flock  to  him. 
Greene,  suspecting  this,  ordered  GoL 
Henry  Lee  with  his  legion  to  pass  over 
into  North  Carolina  and  hover  around 
Hillsborough,  so  as  to  cut  off  any  rein- 
forcement  of  tones,  and  intimidate  them 
generally  as  much  as  possible.  Arriving 
in  Orange  County,  he  effected  a  junction 
with  Pickens,  who  he,  unexpectedly, 
found  had  arrived  there.  Soon  after 
hearing  that  Tarleton  was  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Haw  river,  they  took  up  a  line 
of  march  with  the  hope  of  surprising 
him.  Not  finding  him  where  they  ex- 
pected, however,  and  receiving  informa- 
tion that  a  body  of  four  hundred  royal- 
ists under  Col.  Pyle  were  marching  to 
effeot  a  junction  with  Col.  Tarleton,  they 


*  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  fields  should  be  green  at  this 
epring  of  that  yew  wm  very  early,  and  the  peach  and  apple 
when  Cornwellie  left  Hillsborough. 


but  we  are  informed  that  the 
had  nearly  finieaed  Ueoeaaf 
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resolved  by  a  bold  effort  at  onoe  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  rising  of  the  royalists.  Pass- 
ing himself  off  for  Tarleton,  Col.  Lee 
completely  surrounded  the  tones  and  an 
attack  was  commenced*  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  ninety  royalists  and  the 
wounding  of  most  of  the  remainder.  Lee 
in  his  Memoirs  regrets  that  these  were 
killed.  It  is  very  evident  that  many 
more  could  have  been  killed,  had  he 
chosen  to  pursue  them.  Whether  this 
slaughter  was  justifiable  is  not  for  us 
to  determine,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances decided  action  was  necessary 
in  order  effectually  to  put  down  the  rising 
of  the  royalists,  and  although  in  the  view 
of  some  the  course  pursued  was  unmer- 
ciful and  cruel,  yet  it  may  be  justified  on 
the  ground  that  it  not  only  prevented 
those  men  from  joining  Cornwallis'  army 
but  many  others,  who  were  or  would 
have  been  on  their  way.  Tarleton,  how- 
ever, although  pursued,  escaped  and  re- 
turned to  Hillsborough. 

Previous  to  this  affair  a  detachment  of 
Picken's  brigade,  under  Capt  Joseph 
Qraham,t  surprised  and  captured  a  pick- 
et at  Hart's  mill ;  which  transaction,  from 
the  proximity  of  the  place  to  the  town  of 
Hillsboro',  (being  about  1}  miles)  and  its 
connection  with  the  operations  about  that 
town,  deserves  some  notice.  The  sketch 
of  the  affair  is  given  as  written  by  Gen. 
Joseph  Graham.J  Pickens'  orders  to 
them  were  as  follows:  "You  will  pro- 
ceed down  the  road  towards  Hillsborough , 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion. If  you  find  any  detachment  of  the 
enemy  out,  inferior  to  your  own,  attack 
them." 


In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  "The 
party  set  out  between  sunset  and  dark. 
After  proceeding  several  miles  on  the 
Hillsborough  road,  and  when  it  was  fully 
dark,  we  met  Robert  Fosset*  (usually 
called  mad  Bob),  and  another  person, 
whose  name  is  not  remembered.  They 
were  direct  from  Hillsborough,  and  gave 
us  the  first  information  of  a  picket  at 
Hart's  Mill,  supposed*  to  be  about  thirty 
in  number.  We  determined  to  attack 
them  at  light  in  the  morning.  *  *  * 
Fosset  at  first  thought  we  were  a  party  of 
the  enemy.  We  compelled  him  to  be  our 
guide.  *  *  *  In  the  morning  when 
we  approached  the  picket,  the  sentry 
fired,  and  a  sergeant  and  a  file  of  men 
came  immediately  to  his  support.  Sim- 
mons and  his  riflemen  dismounting  and 
tielng  their  horses,  the  sergeant  and  party 
fired  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  for  they 
could  not  see  us.  Major  Lewis,  myself 
and  six  others  crossed  into  the  road  lead- 
ing toward  Mebane's,  and  charged  down 
this  road  after  the  sergeant  and  party, 
who  ran,  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
picket.  Major  Lewis  then  suggested  to 
me  the  advantage  the  riflemen  might 
have,  by  passing  to  the  right,  under  cover 
of  the  hill,  until  they  should  be  masked 
by  some  out  buildings,  (I  think  a  stable 
and  a  smith-shop.)  We  instantly  re- 
turned and  gave  Capt.  Simmons  his  in- 
structions, and  the  cavalry  moved  off  to 
the  left  through  an  old  field,  above  where 
buildings  have  since  been  erected,  in  or- 
der to  attract  the  attention  and  fire  of  the 
enemy,  until  the  riflemen  should  gain 
their  destined  position.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded as  we  expected.  Owing  to  the 
great  distance,  the  cavalry  sustained  no 


•  Lee  in  his  Memoirs  says  that  hie  object  was  to  conciliate  Pyle  and  his  company— to  get  them 
to  return  to  their  homes  or  to  join  the  continental  army,  but  they  having  discovered  Picken's  mem 
who  were  concealed  in  the  woods,  began  firing  on  them,  from  this  the  battle  became  general.  Gen . 
Joseph  Graham,  however,  gives  a  slightly  diflerent  account  of  the  commencement  of  the  fighting, 
bat  in  both  it  appears  that  it  was  evidently  without  Lee's  desire  and  unintentional  on  his  part. 

t  Gen,  Joseph  Graham,  at  that  time  Captain,  was  ooe  of  the  moot  efficient  officers  in  the  North 
Carolina  line.  Brave  and  patriotic,  he  early  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  his  country  and  early 
was  his  blood  shed  for  her.  He  lived  to  the  very  advanced  age  of  77  in  good  health  and  died  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  posterity  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  illustrious  father ;  the  youngest  of  whom 
is  Hon.  Wo.  A.  Graham. 

I  This  account  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  Gen.  Graham  to  Judge  Murphy  published  in  the  Univer- 
sity Magazine.  This  periodical,  though  yet  in  its  in  fancy,  has  done  more  than  any  other  journal 
in  the  State)  in  collecting  frets  relating  to  the  history  of  the  State. 
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damage  from  the  enemy's  fire;  and  as 
soon  as  the  riflemen  in  their  concealed 
position,  had  discharged  their  pieces  at 
the  picket,  the  cavalry  charged,  and  the 
whole  consisting  of  twenty-seven  men, 
were  instantly  killed  or  taken.'1  Judge 
Mangum  in  giving  an  account  of  this  af- 
fair mentions  that  after  having  captured 
the  picket,  the  party  remained  there- 
abouts until  they  could  hear  the  bugles 
of  Tarleton's  cavalry  as  they  left  Hills- 
borough in  pursuit,  in  which  pursuit 
they,  by  taking  advantage  of  a  road  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  made  their 
escape. 

Gornwallis  seems  to  have  been  much 
disturbed  during  his  stay  in  Hillsborough 
by  the  frequent  captures  of  straggling 
parties  of  his  men.  The  country  imme- 
diately around  was  too  patriotic  to  allow 
such  opportunities  for  crippling  him  to 
escape.  In  the  order  book  of  Lord 
Oornwallis  we  find  the  following  entry : 
"It  is  with  great  concern  that  Lord  Cora- 
wallis  hears  every  day  reports  of  soldiers 
being  taken  by  the  enemy,  in  consequence 
of  their  straggling  out  of  camp  in  search 
of  whiskey.  He  strictly  enjoins  all  offi- 
cers and  non-commissioned  officers  com- 
manding the  outposts  and  pickets  of  the 
army  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  any 
soldier  from  passing  them. 

"  The  commanding  officers  of  corps  are 
requested  to  pay  their  utmost  attention  to 
keeping  their  men  in  camp.  Lord  Gorn- 
wallis trusts  that  there  is  so  much  honor 
and  noble  spirit  in  the  soldier,  that  at  a 
time  when  Great  Britain  has  so  many  en- 
emies and  his  country  so  much  occasion 
for  his  services,  he  will  not  render  him- 
self unserviceable  to  it  during  the  whole 
war,  and  of  passing  some  years  in  a  lone- 
some prison  subject  to  the  bitter  insults 
of  the  rebels,  for  the  chance  of  a  momen- 
tary gratification  of  his  appetite.1' 

Cornwallis's  camp,  when  he  first  ar- 
rived in  Hillsborough,  was  where  now 
stands  the  residence  of  Hon.  Wm,  A. 
Graham ;  but  when  he  heard  that  Green 
was  about  to  recross  the  Dan,  he  moved 
it  to  the  place  where  the  Hon.  John  L. 
Bailey  now  resides.  Ihis,  as  well  as 
many  other  acts,  show  the  superior  mind 
of  Gornwallis  as  a  general — for  a  better 


situation  than  this  latter  for  his  army  to 
act  on  the  defensive  could  not  be  found. 
On  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  ascend,  at  least  on  oat 
side,  lies  a  plain,  which  at  that  time  must 
have   been    very   beautiful;    the  great 
western  road  ran  at  the  root  of  this  hill, 
and  winding,  crossed  the  plain  in  front ; 
on  one  side  flowed  the  little  stream  which 
time  has  dignified  by  the  name  of  river. 
Gornwallis  himself  was  most  of  the  tine 
quartered  in  what  is  now  the  Hillsborough 
House,  but  a  few  years  since  the  names 
of  his  officers  and  their  positions  were  to 
be  read  over  the  fireplace  of  the  room  in 
which  it  is  supposed  he  slept    It  is  said, 
however,  that  from  dread,  of  a  surprise 
and  capture,  he  alternated  his  lodgings 
between  that  house  and  a  house  lately 
owned  by  Major  Taylor.     This  arrange- 
ment was  probably  made  after  he  heard 
of  the  vicinity  of  Lee  and  Pickens.    Ha 
office  is  still  standing  opposite  the  Union 
Hotel,  and  may  be  shown*  to  any  traveller, 
for  there  are  few  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  its  situation.    The  Old  Hotel,  which 
stood  and  flourished  daring  the  Revolu- 
tion, yet  stands,  the  memorial  of  an  oc- 
currence which  is  still  remembered  among 
the  residents.     On  a  certain  day,  a  file 
of  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  a  ser- 
geant, was  passing  by  this  house,  when  a 
Whig,  who  resided  in  the  country,  pot 
his  rifle  through  a  small  hole  in  the  wea- 
ther-boarding of  the  hotel,  shot  and  killed 
the  sergeant     Search  was  immediately 
made,  but  neither  gun  nor  man  could  be 
found,  he  having  concealed  himself  be- 
tween the  ceiling  of  two  rooms.    Hie  of 
fleers  in  searching  passed  very  near  hka, 
but,  as  it  happened,  none  thought  of  look- 
ing into  the  place  where  he  waa  concealed. 
They  then  proposed  to  burn  the  house, 
and  went  away  seemingly  with  the  view 
of  getting  materials  for  that  purpose, 
when  he  slipped  out,  and  passing  through 
the  back  door  came  out  on  another  street 
and  very  soon  left  for  the  country.    This 
was  a  daring  act,  and  gives  an  idea  of 
what  was  the  feeling  in  the  country,  and 
the  stamp  of  the  men  with  whom  Cors- 
wallis  had  to  deal. 

Gen.  Gates  having  encamped  in  Hills- 
borough during  the  previous  autumn,  and 
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the  Assembly  having  sat  there  for  some 
time,  as  may  be  supposed,  there  was  no 
great  supply  of  provisions  for  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, particularly  of  that  great  essential 
to  an  army — beef;  it  was,  moreover,  much 
the  worse  for  him  as  those  who  were  like- 
ly to  have  such  provisions  were  not  well 
affected  towards  him.  It  is  related  by 
Judge  Mangum,  that  his  grandfather's 
family,  together  with  many  other  whigs 
buried  their  provisions ;  thp  place  where 
a  great  deal  was  buried  is  now  distin- 
guishable on  the  banks  of  a  creek  not 
very  far  from  Judge  Mangum's  residence. 
Stedman  in  his  History  of  the  American 
War,  thus  speaks  of  Cornwallis's  condi- 
tion while  to  Hillsborough : 

"  As  much  has  been  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  to  Lord  Cornwallis's  leaving  Hills- 
borough before  the  period  stated  in  his 
proclamation  had  expired,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent distress  of  the  loyalists,  the  au- 
thor, who  had  the  honor  of  being  com- 
missary of  the  army  under  his  lordship's 
command,  not  wishing  to  shrink  from  any 
responsibility  annexed  to  his  situation, 
feels  it  incumbent  on  him  here  to  state  a 
few  facts.     The  author  ever  believed  and 
is  well  founded  in  his  assertion,  that  one 
principal  cause  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  leav- 
ing so  soon  as  he  did,  was  in  consequence 
of  a  written  report  being  made  by  the 
author,  as  well  as  from  several  conversa- 
tions beld  with  Lord  Cornwallis  upon  the 
subject,  stating  the  impossibility  of  sup- 
porting his  majesty's  army  at  Hillsbo- 
rough— there  being  few  cattle  to  be  had 
in  its  neighborhood,  and  these  principally 
draught  oxen.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  prom- 
ised that  these  should  not  be  slaughtered 
but  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  but  that 
necessity  did  exist,  and  compelled  the  au- 
thor to  direct  that  several  of  the  draught 
oxen  should  be  killed.    This  measure,  al- 
though  the  effect  of   necessity,   caused 
much  murmuring  among   the  loyalists, 
whose  property  the  cattle  were. 


"  During  the  time  the  royal  army  held 
Hillsborough,  the  author's  cattle-drivers 
were  obLged  to  go  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  army  for  cattle,  and  even  then 
brought  in  but  a  very  scanty  supply. 
Lord  Cornwallis  could  not  have  remained 
as  long  as  he  did  in  Hillsborough,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  quantity  of  salt-beef,  pork, 
and  some  hogs,  found  in  the  town.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  the  British  army, 
that  the  author  with  a  file  of  men  was 
obliged  to  go  from  house  to  house,  through- 
out the  town,  to  take  provisions  from  the 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  greatly 
distressed  by  this  measure,  which  could 
be  justified  only  by  extreme  necessity." 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  ex- 
tracts, Lord  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  Hillsborough,  which  he  did 
about  the  1st  of  March.  Soon  afterwards 
he  met  Gen.  Green  at  Guilford  C.  H., 
and  sustained  an  inglorious  defeat.  His 
course  thence  to  Wilmington  and  to  York- 
town  is  known  to  every  one,  and  besides, 
is  not  at  all  connected  with  our  subject. 
In  June,  1781,  Thomas  Burke  was  elected 
Governor,  and  Hillsborough  was  again  the 
residence  of  the  Governor.  It  also  shared 
with  Newborn  the  honor  of  being  the 
meeting  place  of  the  Assembly  and 
Council.* 

Soon  after  Cornwallis  left  Hillsborough, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Faddis  was 
taken  by  a  party  of  tories  and  swung  up 
to  a  tree  with  a  grape-vine.  After  he  had 
swung  for  some  time,  and  the  tories  were 
about  to  make  sure  of  his  death,  there 
was  a  cry  that  the  whigs  were  coming. 
This  so  terrified  the  tories  that  they  left 
immediately.  In  a  few  minutes  a  party 
of  whigs  came  up,  when  Faddis  was  cut 
down  and  with  some  difficulty  restored 
to  life.f  This  man,  though  very  illiterate 
had  acquired  much  influence  during  the 
Revolution,  and  made  for  himself  a  name 
which  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 


*  There  was  no  regular  capital  of  the  State  during  the  Revolution,  the  Legislature  meeting  at 
Newbern  or  Hillsborough  and  sometimes  at  Halifax. 

t  The  tree  upon  which  Faddia  was  hung  was  standing  not  long  since  six  miles  south-east  of 
Hi  J  J»bo  rough  on  the  old  Raleigh  road.  After  the  war  was  over  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
which  bung  Faddis,  came  back  to  Hillsborough,  whereupon  a  number  of  the  citizens  collected  to- 
gether, took  him  to  the  river  and  having  ducked  him  to  their  heart's  content  were  about  to  hang 
him,  but  Faddis  interposed  and  saved  his  life.    He  left  the  State  promising  never  to  return  again. 
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Hillsborough  exists.  He  owned  the  house 
occupied  by  Lord  Cornwaliis. 

There  had  ever  been  during  the  revolu- 
tion a  sort  of  civil  war  carried  on  between 
the  whigs  and  tories,  but  now  it  raged 
more  fiercely.    Why  the  tones  became  so 
energetic  at  this  time  is  somewhat  inex- 
plicable.   Cornwallis  had  just  been  sorely 
repulsed  at  Guilford,  and  had  left  North 
Carolina.    But  a  short  time  before  this  a 
large  body  of  the  tories  had  been  killed 
and  wounded  at  Pyle's  defeat  and  their 
country  scoured  by  Lee  and  Pickens. — 
Much  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  energy 
and  popular  manners  of  Major  Craig, 
commandant  at  Wilmington.    Under  his 
patronage,  there  came  into  notice,  about 
this  time,  a  man  who  has  become  famous 
in  the  history  of  North  Carolina.    This 
was  David  Fanning.    This  man  had  ac- 
knowledged himself  a   tory  under  the 
proclamation  of  Cornwallis,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  joined  his  army  as  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  him  in  that  connection. 
We  shall  sketch  only  such  of  his  deeds  as 
relate  to  Hillsborough  and  its  vicinity — 
another  has  portrayed  full  well  the  bloody 
career  which  he  ran  !*    He  was  a  man  of 
melancholy  temperament,  of  strong  pas- 
sions and  sound  intellect.    It  is  thought 
that  justice  has  not  been  done  him  on  the 
score  of  his  intellectual  capacities.    Had 
he  been  an  educated  man,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
found  on  the  side  of  his  country.    He, 
however,  allowed  bis  morose  inclinations 
to  rule  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  knew 
no  master  but  his  passions,  and  served 
the  king  because  he  paid  best,  while  he 
was  gratifying  himself.    Public  opinion 
will  cast  a  slur  upon  him  and  justly  too ; 
but,  while  detesting  his  atrocities,  we 
should  give  him  some  credit  for  the  pow- 
ers of  intellect  he  possessed  and  the  abil- 
ity he  exhibited  as  a  military  chieftain. 
He  had  all  the  celerity  of  the  dashing, 


cavalry-loving  Murat,  the  daring  of  t 
Napoleon,  the  caution  of  Washington,  i 
cunning  in  managing  his  affairs  rarely 
surpassed,  mingled  with  a  cruelty  that 
speaks  more  of  the  savage  than  a  civili- 
zed being.  While  educated  men  like 
Tarleton  and  Tryon  committed  such  deeds 
of  cruelty  as  they  did ;  was  it  at  all  sur- 
prising that  an  unlettered  man  should  fol- 
low their  example  ?  Tryon  cool,  hang  a 
brave  foe,  while  his  wife  and  children  beg- 
ged for  his  life.  Fanning  never  hong  a 
foe,  who  asked  for  quarter,  when  he  bad 
acted  honorably  and  fought  bravely.  Fan- 
ning was  a  man  who  would  have  graced  a 
scaffold,  so  were  Tarleton,  Tryon  and 
others,  but  family  connection  and  educa- 
tion sustained  them,  while  all  are  ready  to 
heap  the  blackest  infamy  upon  Fanning, 
as  the  modern  scourge  of  Qod  If 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1781,  Colo- 
nels Hector  McNeill  and  David  Fanning, 
with  a  body  of  cavalry,  having  marched 
rapidly  to  Hillsborough,  surprised  the 
Governor  and  Council  and  took  them  pris- 
oners.   They  were  pursued  by  Gen.  But- 
ler, and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Cane  Creek, 
in  which  neither  was  the  victor,  though 
the  Tories  succeeded  in  carrying  off  their 
prisoners  and  soon  delivered  them  into  the 
hands  of  Major  Craig,  at  Wilmington,  by 
whom  Gov.  Burke  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Charleston.    This  act  as  well  aa  many 
others  of  a  like  nature,  manifest  the  bold- 
ness and  celerity  of  Fanning's  movements, 
for  he  had  captured  and  carried  off  Gov. 
Burke  before  many  knew  that  he  was 
even  in  the  neighborhood.    One  can  easily 
imagine  the  excitement  produced  in  Hills- 
borough by  this  daring  act    Insecure  be- 
fore, the  inhabitants  were  now  certain 
that  ere  long  the  dreaded  Fanning  would 
return  and  burn  them  alive. 

Early  in  the  year  1782,  Gov.  Burke  ef- 
fected his  escapej  and  returning  to  Hills- 


*  Caruthers. 

f  Lecture  of  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Graham.  In  oar  remarks  concerning  Fannin*;,  of  coarse  we  do  not 
intend  to  justify  him  bat  merely  to  suggest  that  he  had  some  virtues,  and  that  education  would, per- 
haps, have  developed  more  and  made  hhn  a  better  man. 

t  The  manner  in  which  Got.  Burke  effected  hia  escape  from  James  Island,  it  is  said  eaaaed  hw 
defeat  in  the  subsequent  summer  when  Alexander  Martin  was  elected  Governor.  But  a  sketch  of 
Gov.  Burke,  in  the  University  Magazine,  savs  that  he  wrote  letters  to  the  Assembly  declining  a  n- 
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borough  resumed  the  reins  of  government, 
which  in  his  absence  had  been  held  by 
Alexander  Martin — thus  was  North  Car- 
olina in  one  year  ruled  by  three  different 
Governors.  During  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary, seven  of  Fanning'e  men  were  tried, 
convicted  and  hung.  Pending  their  exe- 
cution, Fanning  wrote  a  letter  to  Gov. 
Barke,  which,  for  the  audacity  and  bloody 
threats  it  contains,  is  truly  characteristic 
of  the  author.  We  copy  it  as  follows 
from  Judge  Murphy's  account  of  Colonel 
Fanning,  published  in  the  University  Mag- 
azine: 

Colonel  Fanning  to  Governor  Burke. 

u  February  26th,  1782. 

11  Sir  :  I  understand  that  you  have  hung 
three  of  my  men,  one  captain  and  two 
privates,  and  likewise  have  a  captain  and 
six  men  under  sentence  of  death. 

11  Sir,  if  the  requisition  of  my  articles 
do  not  arrive  to  satisfaction,  and  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  stops,  and  the  lives  of  those 
men  saved,  that  I  will  retaliate  blood  for 
blood,  and  tenfold  for  one,  and  there  shall 
never  an  officer  or  private  of  the  rebel 
party  escape  that  falls  into  my  hands  here- 
after, but  what  shall  suffer  the  pain  and 
punishment  of  instant  death.  I  have  got 
jour  proclamation,  whereas  it  specifies 
thin,  that  all  officers,  leading  men,  persons 
of  this  class  guilty  of  murder,  robbery, 
and  house-burning,  to  be  precluded  from 
any  benefits  of  your  proclamation.  For 
there  never  was  a  man  who  has  been  in 
arms  on  either  side,  but  what  is  guilty  of 
some  of  the  above  mentioned  crimes,  es- 
pecially on  the  rebel  side,  and  them  that's 
guilty  is  to  suffer  instant  death  if  taken. 


"  If  my  request  agreeably  to  my  articles 
aint  granted,  and  arrive  by  the  eighth  day 
of  March  next,  I  shall  fall  upon  the  se- 
verest and  most  inhuman  terms  imagina- 
ble to  answer  the  ends  for  satisfaction  for 
those  that  are  so  executed,  and  if  the  re- 
quest is  granted  immediately,  send  a  field 
officer  to  Deep  River  to  Mr.  Winsor 
Pearce,  and  there  he  may  remain  unmo- 
lested, or  to  Colonel  Pheldn  Obstones, 
under  a  flag,  till  we  can  settle  the  matter, 
so  no  more,  but  I  am,  in  behalf  of  his 
Majesty's  troops, 

Your  most  humble  serv't, 

David  Fanning, 
Commander  of  the  Royal  Militia 

of  Randolph  and  Chatham." 

Concerning  the  trial  of  these  men  some 
incidents  are  related  by  Judge  Mangum, 
which  are  not  without  interest.  In  1819, 
on  a  journey  to  South  Carolina,  he  (Judge 
M.,)  stayed  over  night  at  the  house  of 
Gen.  Davie.  The  conversation,  after  a 
time,  turned  upon  revolutionary  affairs, 
when  Qen.  Davie  thus  related  the  circum- 
stances concerning  said  trials : 

"  Williams,*  Mooref  and  myself,  were 
on  our  way  to  Salem,  where  Williams  was 
to  hold  court.  On  arriving  in  Hillsbo- 
rough, he  was  requested,  as  there  were 
seven  of  Farming's  men  there  to  be  tried, 
to  stop  and  bold  a  court,  which  he  did. 
The  court  was  held  in  what  was  then 
called  Blackguard  Ilall  ;J  when  the  men 
were  tried,  Moore  prosecuted  all,  I,"  said 
Davie,  "  defended  all,  and  Williams  con- 
victed alL  I  had  but  a  short  time  before 
received  my  license  and  these  were  the 
first  cases  I  ever  had."    Such  was  Gen- 


e/ection.  The  circumstances  justifying  his  escape  are  too  lengthy  for  insertion  in  this  communica- 
tion. They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  He  found  it  absolutely  necessary  for  tne  preservation 
of  life  that  he  should  remain  no  longer  on  James*  Island.  He  applied  to  Gen.  Leslie  for  a  parole 
withia  the  American  lines.  This  was  denied  him.  He,  therefore,  made  his  escape.  After  some  ne- 
gotiation an  exchange  of  prisoners  took  place  and  an  equivalent  was  allowed  for  him.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Got.  Graham's  Lecture  for  most  of  our  information  respecting  Gov.  Burke,  also  to  a  sketch 
of  his  life  in  the  University  Magazine.  In  both  his  last  letter  to  Gen.  Leslie  will  be  found.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  R.  W.  Gibbs,  Esq.  has  not  preserved  any  of  the  corresp  oudence  concerning 
this  event  in  his  valuable  Documentary  History. 

*  This  was  John  Williams,  of  Granville,  the  same  person  who  was  so  badly  beaten  in  1771,  at  the 
same  time  they  whipped  Ed.  Fanning.  He  was  a  sound  practical  Judge.  It  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar, but  not  improbable,  that  at  least  one  of  the  men,  whom  he  condemned  in  Hillsborough  in  1782t 
was  among  the  company  which  beat  him  in  the  same  place  in  1771. 

t  This  was  Alfred  Moore.  St.,  for  a  sketch  of  whom  tee  Wheeler's  History  of  N.  C. 

X  This  house  was  probably  used  for  a  court  house  during  the  Revolution.  This  relic  of  olden 
time  is  now  prostituted  to  the  more  ignoble  uses  of  a  place  for  dealing  in  liquors. 
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Davie's  account  of  the  trials.  The  exe- 
cution of  these  men,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  exasperated  Fanning  very  much 
and  he  ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword, — fully  carrying  out  the  threat  he 
had  made  in  the  letter  given  above. 

With  the  trial  and  execution  of  these 
men  ended  the  last  act,  of  any  note,  which 
happened  in  Hillsborough  until  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution.  Then,  in  1786, 
the  convention  which  rejected  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  was  held  in 
that  place.  There  is  extant  a  copy  of  the 
debates  in  that  Convention.  Well  and 
ably  did  Davie  and  others  support  the 
constitution.  It  was  rejected,  but  was 
accepted  at  Halifax  the  next  year.  Thus 
was  North  Carolina  slow  in  adopting  the 
constitution,  cautious,  but  not  hostile. 
She  was  the  last  to  place  herself  under 
the  banner  of  the  Union,  and  may  she  be 
the  last  to  forsake  the  standard  under 
which  the  Union  has  been  preserved. 

Here  ends  our  task — the  History  of 
Hillsborough  prior  to,  and  during  the 
Revolution—- defective  it  doubtless  is,  and 
*  such  it  must  be  through  the  imperfection 
of  the  records  of  those  times.  But  few 
towns  furnish  more  occasion  for  historical 
research,  few  furnish  such  meagre  means 
for  conducting  that  research.  No  docu- 
ments concerning  the  first  rebellion 
against  the  royal  government  can  be  found 
except  the  Court  Records  and  Husbands' 
book,  which  furnish  a  meagre  account  of 
those  transactions.  While  the  head  quar- 
ters of  both  Gates  and  Gornwallis  were 
at  Hillsborough,  nothing  can  be  learned 
of  their  stay  but  a  few  traditions.  Such 
in  fact  is  the  lamentable  state  of  the  pub- 
lic records  of  early  times  throughout 
North  Carolina.  Until  lately  no  one  took 
an  interest  in,  or  thought  much  of  the 
history  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 
F.  X.  Martin.  Within  a  few  years  past, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  out  the 
history  of  early  times,  and  particularly 
of  events  connected  with  the  revolutionary 
war.  Among  these  are  Jo.  Seawell  Jones, 
Rev.  Mr.  Foote,  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  Gov. 
Swain,  Gov.  Graham,  Rev.  Eli  W.  Caru- 
thers,  J.  II.  Wheeler  and  A.  M.  Hooper. 
Of  Hillsborough,  though  it  was  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  State  during  the  revolu- 


tion, but  little  was  known,  prior  to  that 
time.    And  of  her  citizens,  who  risked 
their  lives  and  their  fortunes  in  the  con- 
test, little  has  been  recorded.  Concerning 
Thomas  Hart,  who  was  the  member  in  the 
first  Assembly  which  ever  convened  inde- 
pendent of  the  royal  authority,  the  grand- 
father of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  almost 
nothing  is  known.      There  are  but  few 
who  remember  where  his  famous  mill 
stood,  and  fewer  still  where  his  house 
was.    Of  William  Johnston,  James  Saun- 
ders, John  Butler  and  Nathaniel  Roches- 
ter, who  were  prominent  in  those  times, 
we  can  learn  little  more  than  their  names. 
Of  Thomas  Burke  we  have  fuller  infor- 
mation ;  however,  among  the  inhabitant* 
of  Hillsborough  but  few  can  point  out  to 
the  inquiring  traveller  his  former  resi- 
dence, and  there  are  scarcely  any  who 
know  where  he  was  buried.    In  some  pla- 
ces, great  changes  have  been  wrought  by 
the  increase  of  trade  and  the  busy  ham 
of  manufacture,  but  not  so  with  Hills- 
borough.   It  remains'as  it  was  in  olden 
time,  the  home  of  some  of  North  Caro- 
lina's great  men,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  wealthy  citizens  of  the  east,  and  is 
much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  sur- 
rounding scenery.     Devoid  of  all  art,  it 
has  received  a  full  share  of  the  blessings 
of  Providence.     Unlike  many  towns  of 
the  North,  it  has  never  heralded  forth  the 
historic  associations  which  cluster  around 
its  site.    Its  natural  beauties  are  unnoted, 
except  by  the  few  who  yearly  resort  to  its 
pleasant  shades,  there  to   breathe   the 
healthful  and  pure  atmosphere  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills   and    "  miniature    moon- 
tains."      Long  may  it  retain  fts  proud 
standing,  and  may  no  ruthless  hand  tear 
away  the  relics  of  by-gone  days — the  home 
of  Burke,  the  office  of  Cornwall*!?,  the  old 
Hotel  and  Blackguard  Hall.     Let  them 
stand  as  monuments  to  generations  yet  to 
come.  Long  may  the  whole  town— a  relic 
of  the  days  when  our  forefathers  fought 
and  bled — be  a  place,  to  which  the  busy 
merchant  may  make  a  pilgrimage  when 
weighed  down  by  the  labors  of  the  duftj 
city.    Let  it  remain  an  altar  at  who** 
shrine  the  poet,  the  historian,  the  states- 
man can  worship,  as  having  been  hallow- 
ed by  associations  dear  to  alL 
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Do  you  ever  torn  aside  from  jour  well- 
beaten  track,  on  the  highway  of  practi- 
cal life,  to  loiter  for  a  while  in  the  flowery 
rales  of  romance?  Tell  me,  Mr.  Editor 
of  a  political  daily,  do  you  ever  un wrinkle 
those  stern  brows  of  yours  over  the  play- 
ful pages  of  a  well-written  novel?  I 
greatly  fear  me,  that  men  so  engrossed 
with  the  actual  world  must  become 
hardened  to  the  beauty  of  the  ideal 

What  you  must  lose  of  relaxation,  in 
this  want  of  relish  for  the  fanciful,  ex- 
cites in  me  a  sort  of  respectful  pity,  that 
your  taste  should  have  been  so  vitiated 
by  wholesale  dealings  with  public  quar- 
rels— political,  financial,  and  civil;  public 
dangers — hair-breadth  escapes,  and  awful 
catastrophes.  But  for  that  large  class  of 
people,  always  heard  excusing  themselves 
for  being  caught  in  the  field  of  light  read- 
ing, I  feel  an  impatience  verging  on  con- 
tempt. "I'm  merely  glancing  over  this, 
nonsense/'  say  they,  "  because  everybody 
is  silly  enough  to  talk  of  it."  Now,  I 
can't  at  all  enter  into  that  sort  of  false 
shame.  I  enjoy  a  good  novel  in  its  proper 
time  and  place,  just  as  well  as  a  good 
lecture  or  a  good  sermon. 

To  me,  it  represents  the  human  char- 
acter exactly  as  a  good  portrait  or  a  good 
statue  does  the  human  form;  and  it  is  as 
much  a  work  of  art  as  either.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  see  why  a  well-constructed,  well- 
told  fiction  does  not  imply  as  much  genius, 
and  that  of  as  high  an  order,  as  does  a 
well-copied  landscape.  What  there  is  of 
creative  faculty,  is  alike  in  both  instances; 
and  the  descriptive  power  of  a  man  who 
paints  a  world  in  colors,  should  not  rank 
above  his  who  represents  the  same  world 
with  equal  vividness  in  words. 

The  study  of  human  nature  has  a  great 
fascination  for  me ;  and  whether  pursued 
through  my  own  observation  or  other 
people's  experience,  I  esteem  it  always 
advantageous  and  improving.  We  were 
created  social  beings,  and  are  ail  more  or 
less  dependent  on  one  another:  how  im- 
portant, then,  does  it  appear,  that  each 
of  us  should  learn  the  lesson  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  rest 


Now,  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  that 
those  pictures  of  mankind  which  good 
romance  writers  give  us,  are  auxiliaries 
as  valuable  to  those  who  would  avoid  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  upon  which  others 
have  run,  as  is  his  chart  to  the  mariner 
endeavoring  to  steer  safely  past  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  of  the  straits  of  Messina. 
The  characteristics  depicted  exist  just  as 
really  as  does  the  rook  or  the  whirlpool; 
and  the  author  copies  them,  not  from  bis 
imagination,  but  from  his  memory,  just 
as  faithfully  as  did  the  navigator  who 
explored  the  seas  and  noted  his  discove- 
ries on  the  map. 

Of  practical  men,  we  deem  his  skill 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  miraculous, 
who  dissects  the  pericardium  and  ex- 
plains to  us  the  wonderful  problem  of 
the  blood's  circulation;  but  certainly  he 
reveals  no  more  careful  observation,  or 
studious  research,  and  I  question  if  he 
be  any  more  a  public  benefactor,  than  is 
that  man — the  so-called  visionary,  who 
passes  the  boundary  of  the  visible,  and 
lays  bare  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
mind;  teaching  us  about  the  intricate 
workings  of  the  reason,  the  affections 
and  the  will. 

These  may  be  mistaken  ideas ;  but  upon 
such  is  founded  my  respect  for  romances. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  same  mind,  which 
plunges  so  eagerly  into  historical  facts, 
enjoys  just  as  heartily  a  well  worked 
fiction.  But  there  must  be  very  few  peo- 
ple whose  views  coincide  with  mine,  else 
our  publishers  would  launch  into  the 
great  sea  of  reading  a  better  sample  of 
this  class  of  books.  It  is  strange — con- 
sidering that  the  world  of  fiction  is  built 
upon  experiences  of  life  in  its  multitu* 
dinous  phases,  and  since  the  Yankee  is 
acknowledged  to  have  peered  into  more 
corners  of  the  earth  than  the  representa- 
tive of  any  other  nation — that  novelists 
do  not  seem  to  flourish  upon.  American 
soil.  It  is  strange  that  we  have  to  cross 
the  ocean  in  search  of  pastime;  and  that 
we  must  depend  upon  Bulwer  to  stir  up 
our  thoughts,  Thackeray  to  help  us  laugh, 
and  Dickens  to  trouble  the  fountain  of 
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our  tears.  With  us,  the  pen,  except  so 
far  as  it  follows  fossilized  tracks  or  chroni- 
cles the  revolutions  of  far  off  planets, 
wages  political  warfare  or  perplexes  some 
already  vexed  question  of  theology,  seems 
to  have  been  relinquished  by  master 
minds,  in  favor  of  weaker  vessels,  who 
have  neither  the  ability  to  conceive,  nor 
the  courage  to  express  anything  original. 
Nearly  all  our  fictions  come  from  the 
timid,  trembling  hand  of  women,  who 
exercise  their  highest  ambition  in  copy- 
ing plots  from  the  long  ago  used-up 
models  of  half  forgotten  predecessors. 

There  are  "Queechy;"  "The  Wide 
Wide  World;"  "Dollars  and  Cents;"  and 
"My  Brother's  Keeper,"  having  all  the 
same  bread  and  milk  flavor,  and  stamped 
with  a  school  girl's  dream  of  some  over- 
wrought divinity  of  a  hero,  that  most 
miraculously  forms  and  fashions  and 
moulds  an  insignificant  apology  for  a  girl 
into  "a  perfect  woman  nobly  planned." 
Then,  too,  everybody  remembers  many  a 
book,  that  turned  out  to  be  the  mere  ab- 
stract of  "Jane  Eyre,"  in  foreign  costume; 
not  to  dwell  upon  the  class  of  volumes 
whose  name  is  legion,  that  grew  out  of 
the  furor  for  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"— all 
of  which  were  really  copied  from  Mrs. 
Stowe's  fancy,  and  bore  but  one  mark  of 
originality — the  name  in  which  they  were 
recorded  among  newly  born  books. 

In  England,  young  writers  are  alroady 
preparing  to  fill  the  places  which  old 
ones  will  soon  leave  vacant ;  but  hero,  no 
one  has  yet  made  good  the  loss  of  Cooper; 
and  Hawthorne's  is  now  almost  the  only 
prolific  imagination  which  has  made  itself 
famous  at  home  and  abroad. 

After  all  this  disquisition,  it  would 
scarcely  surprise  you  to  look  into  the  big 
trunk  with  which  I  started  from  New 
York — a  piece  of  luggage  less  than  half 
made  up  of  clothes,  and  more  than  half 
filled  with  books;  not  weighty  books 
either,  for  I  have  a  most  merciful  dispo- 
sition, but  such  as  all  the  world  include 
under  the  head  of  "light  reading.  I 
will  mention  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  happen  to  have  been  read,  and  per- 
haps you  will  recognise  some  old  friends. 
All  are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
with  no  other  aim  than  the  amusement 


of  the  reader;  but  some  of  them  are 
much  better  calculated  to  school  the 
patience,  than  to  please  the  fancy. 

But  stay — I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
tell  you  that  this  literary  mood  of  mine 
is  an  expiation.    Last  winter  was  a  gay 
winter  for  me;  and  the  turning  daj  into 
night  consequent  upon  turning  night  into 
day,  kept  my  book-shelves  dusty,  and 
left  my  thoughts  in  danger  from  moth 
and  rust.    But  I  quieted  my  conscience 
with  great  promises  of  making  the  long 
summer  days  atone  for  wasted  winter 
ones;  made  pretty  plans  of  rural  hours 
with  favorite  books,  read  beneath  the 
spreading    branches   of  friendly  shade 
trees;  and  when  the  July  sun  smiled  on 
my  anticipations,  started  off  to  realiie 
them  with  more  hope  than  chance  of  suc- 
cess.   For,  in  picturing  to  myself  the 
land  where  the  Indian  warriors  roamed 
two  hundred  years  ago,   I  forgot  how 
busy  white  hands  had  ever  since  been  in 
pruning  and  leveling  trees,  and  I  actually 
had  the  simplicity  to  believe  that  pine 
groves  still  flourished  where  forests  used 
to  wave.    Imagine,  then,  my  disappoint- 
ment, on  finding  that  civilization  around 
the  Aboriginal  House  had  uprooted  everj 
trace  of  the  wilderness,  so  that  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  remained,  to  screen 
one's  eyes  from  the  dazzling  white  sands! 
For  a  while  the  books  were  left  in  ob- 
scurity, and  only  silks,  laces,  ribbons  and 
gewgaws,  saw  the  light ;  but  I  reconciled 
myself  to   circumstances   with  the  re- 
flection, that  our  wonderful  exemption 
from  mosquitoes  must  be  attributed  to 
the  absence  of  shrubbery. 

So,  one  morning,  after  wandering  on 
the  sea- shore  until  I  was  tired  of  sloops, 
schooners,  and  sea-weed,  I  retired  to  my 
room,  emptied  Band  enough  from  my 
slippers  to  make  a  little  private  beach  of 
my  own,  drew  a  chair .  to  the  window 
within  sound  of  dashing  waves,  and 
opened  "  Sir  Amyas  Leigh."  The  man 
who  wrote  "Alton  Locke,"  "Glaucus," 
and  "Hypatia,"  might  be  expected  to 
brighten  any  subject  upon  which  he 
chose  to  look;  and  this  story  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  illustrative  of  the  gal- 
lantry and  chivalry  of  England's  proudest 
days,  is  not  wanting  in  the  fascination 
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which  ever  follows  Charles  Kingsley's 
gifted  pen.  It  is  written  in  the  same 
style  with  some  books  that  were  very 
popular  two  or  three  years  ago— "The 
Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  and 
"  The  Life  of  Mary  Powell,  afterwards 
Mistress  Milton" — only  that  "  Sir  Amyas 
Leigh"  purports  to  have  been  rendered 
into  modern  English. 

Next  in  order  came  "Grace  Lee" — a 
story  exactly  suited  to  those  enthusiastic, 
excitable  dispositions,  that  love  to  be 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
anxiety,  and  then  gracefully  brought 
down  to  the  most  complete  state  of  satis- 
faction. The  interest  is  so  well  sustained 
throughout,  that  after  becoming  familiar 
with  Miss  Kavanagh's  .intellectual  char- 
acters, and  truly  original  plot,  one  is 
quite  unfitted  for  the  ordinary  senti- 
mental books  of  the  day. 

Therefore,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
"The  English    Orphans"    should   have 
seemed  commonplace  to  me,  though  it 
certainly  is  a  curiosity,  as  containing 
more  funerals  than  anybody  ever  before 
attended  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
Girls  of  the  age  at  which  it  is  customary 
to  believe  in  "the  luxury  of  grief,"  would 
revel  in  so  doleful  a  romance;  but  it 
wearied  me  so  much,  that  when  about 
half  through  the  book,  I  was  obliged  to 
stop  and  rest  with  an  unburied  corpse  on 
my  hands.    The  fact  is,  actual  life  suf- 
ficiently develops  my  capacity  to  suffer, 
and  leaves  me  no  tears  to  waste  over 
imaginary  sorrows.     It  is  the  muscles 
which   produce  smiles  that  I  desire  to 
have  exercised  when  I  enter  the  world 
of  romance;  and  those  were  appealed  to 
but  once  in  all  the  long  story  of  the 
"English  Orphans."     The  poor  mono- 
maniac, Sal.  Furbusb,  whose   insanity 
was  greatly  aggravated   by  the  gram- 
matical errors  of  her  companions  at  the 
alms-house,  at  length  determined  to  write 
a  book  for  their  instruction;  but  her  phi- 
lanthropic intentions  were  frustrated  at 
the   outset,  by  a  perplexity  of  which 
rational  people  would  never  have  thought. 

She  had  resolved  to  manifest  to  the 
world  her  absolute  forgiveness  towards 
her  quondam  enemy,  the  proprietor  of 
the  establishment,  by  dedicating  to  her 


this  work  of  a  lifetime;  but  the  person 
in  question  had  passed  the  age  after  which 
it  feels  awkward  to  address  as  "  Miss," 
and  she  exacted  from  every  body  around 
her,  the  more  respectful  title  of  "Mrs. 
Polly  Grundy." 

Now,  poor  Sal.,  in  spite  of  the  wicked 
tricks  that  kept  her  shut  up  for  correction 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  was  at  heart 
exceedingly  sensitive,  and  instinctively 
shrank  from  hurting  anybody's  feelings. 
Again  and  again  she  repeated  to  herself 
the  dedication,  to  see  how  it  would  sound ; 
but  the  book  was  lost  to  the  world,  be- 
cause of  a  sudden  query  which  arose  in 
her  mind,  and  which  all  Sal's  poor 
wrecked  intellect  was  unable  to  reason 
away.  She  asked  herself  if  the  name 
"Mrs.  Polly  Grundy"  would  not  excite 
the  wonderment  of  the  public  as  to  who, 
what,  and  where,  was  Mr.  Polly  Grundy  I 
And  so  for  fear  of  bringing  upon  the 
woman  she  wished  to  compliment  more 
obloquy  than  honor,  the  crasy  gram- 
marian abandoned  her  darling  scheme  of 
educating  her  fellow-paupers. 

Another  miserable  book,  which  many 
people  have  been  deluded  into  buying, 
on  the  recommendation  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  the  author  of  "  Heartsease,"  and 
"The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  is  called  "The 
Castle  Builders."  It  is  a  religious  novel, 
the  whole  edition  of  which  should  be 
distributed  among  Episcopal  Sabbath 
schools;  for  it  is,  in  effect,  a  dissertation 
on  the  subject  of  "Confirmation." 

But  the  most  harrowing  thing  which  I 
ever  remember  to  have  read,  is  Miss 
Pardoe's  "Jealous  Wife."  In  saying 
that,  I  have  shown  how  true  to  life  it 
must  be.  One  meets  too  many  jealous 
wives  in  the  social  cirole,  to  be  otherwise 
than  revolted  by  such  a  tide;  and  for  a 
time  I  refused  to  make  so  disagreeable  an 
acquaintance  in  the  fictitious  world.  But 
reminiscences  of  Miss  Pardoe's  pleasant 
style  finally  conquered  my  repugnance, 
and  I  found  this  a  book  which,  once 
opened,  could  not  be  closed  until  the 
end.  The  whole  force  of  the  author's 
great  knowledge  of  life  and  character, 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  heart's 
most  corroding  passion ;  and  most  vividly 
does  it  set  before  the  reader  that  warning 
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which  all  suspicious  people  greatly  need — 
that  our  very  fear  of  ill  often  creates  the 
very  ill  we  fear. 

But  I  forbear  to  weary  yon  with  the 
long  list  of  stories  which  I  have  more 
recently  worried  through,  and  hasten  to 
speak  of  "Peg  Woffington"— the  book 
of  the  season. 

The  fame  of  Thackeray  grew  out  of 
the  humorous  light  in  which  he  reflects 
life;  and  Dickens  built  his  upon  those 
wonderful  transitions  from  the  pathetic 
to  the  ludicrous,  of  which  only  very 
elastic  natures  are  capable.  Bfct  Charles 
Reade  gives  us,  at  the  very  same  mo- 
ment, sunshine  and  storm.  Racy,  piquant, 
witty,  while  overflowing  with  sensibility, 
he  keeps  us  perpetually  laughing  through 
our  tears,  until  every  page  of  his  charm- 
ing book  dazsles  us  with  its  rainbows. 
He  never  makes  use  of  mummies,  under 
the  resurrection  influence  of  wires  and 
galvanism,  but  of  characters  that  have 
living,  breathing  human  natures  like  our 
own.  Few  authors  do  justice  to  the 
whole  range  of  subjects  which  they  at- 
tempt to  handle.  Nearly  all  have  one 
or  two  pet  characters,  upon  which  they 
exhaust  all  their  abilities,  and  in  whom 
they  quite  lose  sight  of  those  lesser  lights 
that  are  merely  introduced  as  tools  for 
the  development  of  certain  results,  but 
upon  which,  nevertheless,  hangs  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  whole  plot.  Not  so  Mr. 
Reade.  The  artist,  whose  masterly  hand 
drew  the  fine  proportions  of  Peg  Woff- 
ington's  character,  copied  nature  just  as 
truly  and  carefully,  when  he  came  to 
deal  with  the  half-starved  ohildren  of 
inefficient,  poverty-stricken  Triplet,  that 
were  "  crying  because  there  was  no  break- 
fast for  breakfast." 

It  has  been  my  misfortune,  frequently 
in  life,  to  come  in  contact  with  people 
who  had  outlived  the  age  to  which  their 
opinions  and  feelings  belonged,  and  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  the  enlarged  views 
of  a  more  advanced  era  of  civilization — 
people,  who  wanted  future  generations 
to  bow  down  to  the  narrow  laws  of  their 
own  time;  who  were  always  fighting 
with  every  modern  improvement,  and 
to  limit  everybody's  perceptions  to  the 
contracted   sphere    of  their   own   old- 


fashioned  notions.  "What  need,"  «j 
they,  "have  we  of  telegraphs  and  nil* 
roads — did  not  our  fathers  live  and  die 
without  them?" 

This  trying  experience  of  mine  may 
account  for  my  enthusiasm  as  regards 
Mr.  Reade's  delineation  of  Colly  Cibber, 
the  superannuated  critic  comedian,  whose 
infatuation  for  the  past  kept  him  forever 
quarreling  with  the  present.  Of  all  this 
man's  boasted  contemporaries  only  Brace- 
girdle  was  left;  and  because  she  was 
dead  to  the  stage,  he  refused  to  use  bis 
pen,  which  had  written  some  of  the  beet 
comedies  of  his  day. 

"May  we  not  hope  for  something new 
from  Mr.  'Gibber's  pen,  after  so  long  a 
silence?"  asked  one  of  hie  admirers. 

"No,"  was  the  characteristic  replj. 
"Who  have  ye  got  to  play  it?  Don't 
misunderstand  my  question ;  I  know  your 
dramatis  persona;  but  where  are  your 
actor*?' 

Perhaps  the  best  scene  in  this  book; 
which  as  a  whole  is  too  good  to  render 
the  task  of  selection  easy,  is  that  in  whieb 
the  inimitable  Peg  triumphs  over  tbe 
bigoted  prejudices  of  Colly  Gibber,  tbe 
bitter  envy  of  Kate  Clive,  and  the  con- 
temptuous slurs  of  innumerable  would- 
be  rivals — turning  all  these  disagreeable 
critics  into  admiring  friende^-by  as 
hour's  unpractised  play. 

This  once  famous  Bracegirdle,  who  was 
the  sine  qua  non  of  Colly  Gibber's  ad- 
miration, for  whom  he  lived,  of  whom  be 
raved,  and  by  whom,  I  regret  to  eay,  he 
also  swore,  had  agreed  to  re- visit,  upon  a 
certain  night,  that  green-room  where  she 
had  once  moved  the  leading  spirit 

Woffington,  Clive  and  Qnin,  with  others 
who  had  succeeded  her  in  public  favor, 
were  assembled  to  do  honor  to  their  illus- 
trious predecessor.  Old  Cibber  was 
descanting  to  them,  with  his  usual  un- 
wearied enthusiasm,  upon  the  power  of 
the  only  real  actress  he  ever  acknow- 
ledged, when  a  woman,  answering  to  his 
description,  with  the  addition  of  several 
marks  of  age,  entered  the  room  in  a  green 
velvet  gown,  which  Cibber  well  remem- 
bered as  part  of  the  costume  in  which 
Bracegirdle  used  to  play  the  "Eastern 
Queen." 
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He  sprang  forward  to  receive  her,  with 
the  respect  doe  to  his  idea  of  a  great 
actress;  while  every  body  else  rendered 
her  such  obeisance  as  youth  is  wont  to 
pay  where  gray  hair  and  toothless  jaws 
appear.  Cibber  opened  the  conversation 
with  his  usual  croaking  over  the  degene- 
racy of  the  times;  but  his  auditor  re- 
fused to  sympathise  in  his  lamentations. 
She  thought  it  all  the  better  for  every- 
thing that  nothing  was  as  it  used  to 
be. 

Yet,  she  rather  interceded  with  him 
for  the  present,  than  ridiculed  his  preju- 
dices of  the  past,  as  other  people  always 
did.  She  soothed  his  irritation;  she 
comforted  his  regrets;  she  renewed  his 
youth. 

They  had  recitations  and  declamations, 
after  the  fashion  of  their  day.  They 
sang  old  songs  together,  and  danced 
minuets.  But,  over  exertion  at  length 
did  its  work,  and  the  astonished  specta- 
tors were  reminded  of  the  years  that 
separated  them  from  her,  by  groans  of 
pain  issuing  from  the  just  now  laughing 
lips  of  Braocgirdle.  Gibber  was  full  of 
apprehension,  the  women  pressed  around 
with  remedies,  and  after  a  while  the  poor 
sufferer  seemed  to  find  relief.  Raising 
her  sad,  earnest  eyes  tenderly  to  the  face 
of  her  old  companion,  she  said  slowly, 
gently,  but  impressively,  "At  three-score 
and  ten,  this  was  ill  done  of  us,  Colly. 
You  and  I  are  here  now,  only  to  cheer 
the  young  up  that  hill  which  we  climbed 
years  ago.  Every  dog  must  have  his 
day,  and  we  have  had  ours." 

Her  voice  was  so  kind,  and  her  face  so 
benign,  that  strangers  loved  her,  and  no 
one  was  surprised  to  find  the  polemic 
greatly  moved.  His  heart  softened,  his 
eyes  filled,  and  from  his  lips  fell  the 
exclamation,  "She  makes  us  laugh  and 
cry  just  as  she  used!" 

At  that  instant  the  trappings  of  Brace- 
girdle  fell  off,  and  Peg  Woffington 
emerged  from  the  ruins! 

Half  an  hour  before,  Cibber  had  chal- 
lenged her  to  play  something  in  which 
he  could  forget  saucy  Peg  Woffington, 
and  be  sensible  only  of  the  character  she 
assumed;  and  now,  as  she  washed  the 


gray  from  her  hair,  the  wrinkles  from 
her  skin,  and  the  dark  sticking-plaster 
from  her  teeth,  she  exclaimed,  "This  is 
my  idea  of  an  actress ;  better  it  Cibber 
and  Bracegirdle  if  you  can !" 

Is  this  not  of  itself  a  complete  little 
comedy?  You  should  read  it  in  the  origi- 
nal to  feel,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  such  an  one 
as  only  Mr.  Reade  could  have  surprised 
you  with.  But  you  will  find  his  dramatic 
power  equally  great  in  another  province; 
for  the  more  advanced  pages  lead  ^ou 
into  the  region  of  tragedy. 

I  might  go  on  to  the  closing  scene  and 
show  you  how  beautifully  the  author 
proves  that  woman's  forgiveness  can  con- 
quer even  a  woman's  hate,  and  that  per- 
fect simplicity  can  defeat  the  most  accom- 
plished artifice ;  but  I  would  rather  leave 
you  to  find  it  all  out  for  yourself. 

Meantime,  for  fear  of  being  called  an 
enthusiast,  I  must  qualify  my  praises  of 
Mr.  Reade's  book,  with  the  confession 
that  the  last  part  does  not  equal  the  rest. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  closing  pages, 
the  author  had  followed  some  such  in- 
junction as  a  friend  of  mine  received  from 
a  negro  on  the  plantation,  at  whose  dic- 
tation she  often  wrote  letters  to  his  ab- 
sent children,  "Now,  Miss  Sarah,  do 
please  put  a  little  'ligion  in  at  the  end;" 
for  the  pious  vein  is  evidently  assumed, 
while  in  the  more  worldly  atmosphere 
with  which  the  book  commences,  the  style 
is  happier,  because  the  writer  is  more 
perfectly  at  home. 

The  orators  of  old  time  impressed  upon 
their  pupils  this  maxim,  "That  which 
you  would  have  go  to  the  heart  must  first 
come  from  the  heart."  It  were  as  well 
for  writers  now  to  learn  a  similar  lesson; 
for  it  is  every  author's  experience,  that  to 
please  himself  is  the  surest  way  of  pleas- 
ing other  people. 

I  have  dwelt  much  on  "Peg  Woffing- 
ton," because  it  seemed  to  me  a  most 
unique  production  of  a  most  promising 
imagination,  and  because  the  life  of  an 
actress  is  a  subject  not  very  winning  to 
the  ear  of  an  American  public  If  I 
have  thereby  attracted  the  attention  or 
excited  the  curiosity  of  a  single  indi- 
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vidual,  who  might  otherwise  have  re-      diversion  from  the  cares  and  trials  of 
mained  ignorant  of  its  merits,  I  have  in-      daily  life;  and  my  work  is  done, 
sured  to  some  human  heart  an  hour's  Hilu. 

» 
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THE  STORY  OF  "AULD  ROBIN  GRAY." 

Oh  tell  me,  bonnie  Jeanie,  say  where  have  you  been  roaming? 

The  lady  moon  is  riding  in  her  car  sae  white, 
The  mist  is  rising  upward  in  the  gloom  of  the  gloaming, 

And  the  birdies  to  the  world  have  sung  good  night. 

Oh  Robin,  I  hae  been  where  the  briar  and  the  blossom 
O'er  the  green  grave  of  my  Jamie  sae  sweetly  entwine — 

And  the  rose  that  has  grown  from  my  true  love's  bosom 
Shall  linger  (ill  it  wither  in  this  bosom  of  mine. 

Oh  Jeanie,  dinna  greet  for  the  loss  o'  your  lover, 
Tho'  I  wad  na'  dry  a  tear  in  that  soft  blue  e'e, 

For  in  that  simmer  rain  I  can  still  discover, 
Like  a  bow  in  the  cloud,  a  true  smile  for  me. 

Oh  Robin,  dinna  blame  me,  but  this  vera  even, 
When  the  sky  in  the  gloaming  grew  misty  and  dim, 

I  saw  my  Jamie's  form  in  his  name  in  the  heaven 
As  he  beckoned  to  his  Jeanie  to  come  there  to  him. 

But  Robin,  ye  are  kind  and  I  wad  na'  grieve  you 
And  a  faithfu'  wife  I'll  be,  whatever  should  befa', 

But  I  hear  the  angels  whisper  that  I  soon  maun  leave  you, 
For  the  body  canna'  live  when  the  heart  is  awa'. 

The  gudeman  bore  her  hame  with  a  sigh  of  sorrow, 
She  had  given  him  her  hand  but  he  could  not  gain  her  love, 

And  the  faithfu'  soul  of  Jeanie,  ere  the  gray  of  the  morrow, 
Had  gone  to  meet  her  Jamie  in  his  hame  above. 
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VIEWS  RELATING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 


At  this  interesting  period  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  University,  no  apology  ought 
to  be  neoesBafy  from  her  sons  for  respect- 
fully discussing  her  interests.    We  may 
listen  patiently  to  what  the  humblest 
member  of  the  household  has  to  say,  pro- 
vided he  maintain  a  proper  regard  to  fair- 
ness and  fact.    The  friends  of  that  insti- 
tution will  have  reason  to  rejoice  when 
every  mind  in  the  Commonwealth  shall 
share  in  a  filial  anxiety  for  her  welfare. 
The  friends  of  learning  may  hope  to  see 
a  brighter  day  dawn,  the  more  deeply 
and  generally  we  can  diffuse  a  concern 
for  education.    It  will  be  by  engaging 
the  masses,  the  men,  women  and  children, 
that  we  shall  bring  about  the  productive 
literature,  with  the  want  of  which  we  are 
so  much  taunted. 

When  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  sound 
learning  is  talked  of  like  politics:  when 
gatherings  at  country  stores,  at  taverns, 
in  dining  parlours,  are  found  canvassing 
its  varied  wants,  advantages  and  means 
of  accomplishment ;  when  the  columns 
of  weeklies  and  monthlies  appear  filled 
with  interesting  papers  concerning  pub- 
lic education,  when  journals  shall  be 
established  to  advocate  it,  and  societies 
be  formed  to  illustrate  its  progress,  in  the 
production  of  scientific  and  literary  "trans- 
actions," then,  in  truth,  may  we  look  to 
see  an  era  begin  of  Southern  literature. 

Such  a  process  of  universal  enlistment 
may  give  writers  and  readers.  We  may, 
ultimately,  contribute  our  quota  of  'spell- 
ing books,'  •arithmetics,'  'geographies,' 
'grammars,'  'chemistries,'  '  Botanies,' 
'romances,'  'Histories,'  'poems,'  Law 
books  and  Medical  books,  instead  of  de- 
riving them  nearly  all  from  our  neigh- 
bora.  If  the  privilege  of  writing  a  na- 
tion's ballads  oould,  in  hyperbolic  figure, 
be  said  to  control  its  destinies,  more  than 
the  making  of  its  laws,  how  muoh  more 
may  be  justly  claimed  for  the  making  of 
not  only  the  national  songs  but  the  school 
books?  We  may,  with  some  reason,  tole- 
rate a  dependence  upon  neighbors  for 
cotton,  woolen  or  other  manufactures 
when  we  supply  them  in  return,  with  the 


productions  of  our  labor.    There  is  some 
chance  of  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor. 

But  when  we  send  our  youths  by  scores 
and  hundreds  to  their  schools,  and  pay 
them  thousands  of  dollars  for  books,  fur- 
nishing them  in  return  with  scarcely 
more  than  a  farthing's  worth  in  kind, — 
nay,  not  even  supplying  the  raw-material 
for  them  to  work  up,  except  the  boys  who 
go  to  study  medicine,  or  the  "facts?'  their 
travellers  gather,  it  leaves  us  in  a  relation 
neither  useful  nor  nattering. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  all  to  labor  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  high  purposes 
suggested  by  these  reflections:  to  labor 
with  method,  concert,  and  energy,  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  the  University,  not 
only  by  commending  what  is  good  in  it,  and 
criticising,  even  to  censure,  what  seems 
wrong,  but  by  combatting  the  popular 
objections  which  lie  as  an  obstacle  to  its 
liberal  endowment. 

The  foster  sons  of  the  institution  are 
beginning,  now,  to  occupy  posts,  in  whioh 
they  may,  if  they  will,  redeem  her  from 
the  comparative  inefficiency  in  which 
want  of  means  has  involved  her.  It 
must  be  their  mission  to  reconstruct  pub- 
lic sentiment  upon  a  basis,  such,  that  the 
people's  representatives  will  feel  not  only 
permitted,  but  commanded  to  bestow  ev- 
erything that  may  be  needful,  oommen- 
surate  with  the  financial  capacity  of  the 
State. 

In  accordance  with  that  spirit,  this  ar- 
ticle has  for  its  purpose  the  discussion  of 
a  point  in  the  University  instruction 
where  enlargement  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion may  be  advantageously  effected :  an 
enlargement  having  reference  not  to  an 
elevation  so  much  as  to  an  extension  of  the 
standard:  attaching  the  "summi  honores" 
to  wider,  rather  than  to  higher  attain- 
ments. And  yet,  it  is  far  from  its  design 
to  advocate  a  stand-still  policy  as  respeots 
the  increase  of  requirement  in  any  of 
its  dimensions.  Let  it  be  as  deep  and  as 
high  and  as  wide,  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  student  will  permit,  or  as  the  con- 
dition of  our  national  and  social  organi- 
sation will  justify.  V 
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To  be  definite,  it  is  proposed  to  engraft 
upon  ike  present  standard  as  embodied  in 
the  mastership  of  Arts  of  the  University 
of  Va.t  such  additions  as  shall  make  that 
curriculum  embrace  the  principal  divis- 
ions and  subdivisions  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 

To  some,  at  first  view,  this  may  wear  an 
aspect  of  impractibility.  But  it  may  be  ex- 
plained that  only  a  gradual  accomplish- 
ment is  contemplated.  That  whereas,  the 
degree  is  now  conferred  upon  a  student 
who  shall  have  graduated  in  six  academic 
schools  besides  passing  an  examination 
in  review,  it  is  proposed  to  add  one,  and 
another,  and  another  subject  for  his  mas- 
tery, until  the  young  man  who  leaves  the 
University,  bearing  the  standard  of  its 
learning,  shall  be,  at  least,  respectably 
informed,  according  to  American  ideas  of 
scholarship,  in  most  of  the  departments 
of  useful  knowledge.  The  student  who 
has  followed  the  present  course,  possesses 
a  large  fund  of  valuable  information:  his 
mind  has  been  powerfully  exercised  and 
prepared  for  further  acquisitions.  But 
there  is  a  certain  want  of  symmetry  or 
proportion,  in  both  the  general  body  of 
his  learning,  and  the  development  of  his 
mental  faculties.  He  has,  absolutely,  no 
knowledge  of  some  branches  which  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  fundamental,  and  indis- 
pensable to  any  education  which  profes- 
ses to  be  liberal. 

How  this  extension  may  be  effected, 
and  some  reasons  for  it,  will  occupy  the 
remainder  of  this  paper. 

The  first  requisite,  of  course,  will  be 
the  teachers.  The  improvements  pro- 
posed, will  require  some  additional  pro- 
fessors. These,  or  some  of  them,  it  is 
gratifying  to  believe,  will  be  very  soon 
supplied. 

The  second  requisite  is  a  prolonged  so- 
journ at  the  University.  Students  will 
be  compelled  to  remain  a  greater  number 
of  years,  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  For  a  notable  disadvantage  in 
the  experience  of  us  all  has  been,  that 
we  were  not  long  enough  engaged  in 
learning.  *  Cramming '  may  be  as  neces- 
sary in  the  long  term  as  in  the  short, 
since  the  studies  are  supposed  to  be  mul- 
tiplied in  proportion ;  but  good  will  come 


of  being  longer  kept  in  contact  with  the 
teachers,  and  in  the  relation  of  learners. 

It  seems  better  to  induce  the  result  bj 
making  larger  demands  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  A.  M.  than  to  substitute  an- 
other for  that  known  as  tfie  "voluntary 
system,"  a  system  peculiar,  perhaps,  to 
the  University.    We  ought  to  make  time 
an    element,  but  not  an    indispensable 
element.    We  may  hold  it  to  be  desirable, 
that  the  mind  shall  be  submitted  to  that 
slow  and  equable  process  of  augmenta- 
tion and  nutrition  incident  to  a  protracted 
pupilage,    without    infringing  upon  a 
principle  so  valuable  as  that  which  guides 
this  institution  in  bestowing  her  rewards. 
That  principle  is  a  worthy  offspring  of 
the  remarkable  genius  which  so  clearly 
conceived,  though  it  may  not  hare  origi- 
nated the  radical  ideas  of  our  political 
and  religious  Freedom.    It  only  asks  for 
liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  a  rational 
inclination,  and  the  reach  of  intellectual 
ability.    Left  to  the  spontaneous  prompt- 
ings of  ambition,  young  men  will  require 
nothing  but  the  examples  of  profound 
scholarship  to  bring  them  to  like  attain- 
ments.   If  we  provide  teachers  of  suita- 
ble grade  and  a  standard  of  scholastic 
learning  adjusted  thereto,  numbers  suffi- 
cient will  be  found  striving  to  reach  the 
topmost  round.    For  it  may  be  observed, 
that  we  all  are  to  look  to  the  Colleges  as 
central  sources  of  the  light  and  warmth. 
From  them  the  genial  influences  are  to 
go   out  by  which   preparatory  schools 
may  be  stimulated  to  high  and  higher 
'  excellence ;  while,  by  a  reflex  action,  the 
schools  will  supply  to  the  College  bom 
motive   and  material.    The   University 
leading,  the  popular  mind  will  follow, 
until,  by  a  steady  progression,  we  come 
to  the  position  in  letters  which  its  illus- 
trious founder  anxiously  desired  and  pro- 
phetically indicated  she  would,  one  day, 
attain. 

While  it  is  believed  that  these  agencies, 
the  ever  advancing  standard  of  learning, 
the  eminent  examples  of  teachers,  and 
the  innate  ambition  of  the  human  heart, 
will  not  fail  to  solve  the  vexed  question 
"how  shall  yoang  men  be  induced  to  stay 
longer  at  the  University/'  the  feasibility 
of  the  sheme  of  extension  here  advocated. 
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is  rendered  equally  clear  by  adverting  to 
experience. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that,  already,  in 
its  thirty  first  year,  the  University  has 
revolutionised  the  sohool  system  in  Vir- 
ginia. An  impulse  has  been  given  to  solid 
learning,  such  that  there  are  coming  up 
to  her  halls,  from  the  preparatory  schools, 
some  young  men  whose  freshman  grades 
exceed  those  of  the  old-time  master  of 
arts.  They  are  believed  to  be  as  good 
scholars,  in  at  least  those  foundation 
branches,  Ancient  and  Modern  Langua- 
ges and  Mathematics,  as  the  senior  stu- 
dents were  during  the  earlier  years  of 
of  the  University's  existence.  These 
branches  compose  half  numerically,  and 
two  thirds  in  actual  difficulty,  of  the 
present  curriculum. 

In  1832,  when  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was 
first  instituted,  the  facilities  for  previous 
instruction  were  very  poor.  There  had 
been  up  to  that  time,  scarcely  a  school  in 
Virginia,  certainly  not  more  than  two  or 
three,  in  which  was  taught  the  merest 
shade  of  the  course  of  Ancient  Languages 
now  pursued  in  a  dozen  Academies. 

In  not  one  was  there  instruction  given 
which  can  be  considered  equal  in  extent 
and  thoroughness  to  that  of  the  present 
day.  Algebra  was  very  rarely  taught, 
and  then  the  scholar  learned  rather  to 
solve  examples,  than  by  analysis  to  in- 
vestigate principles.  Even  Arithmetic, 
the  fundamental  element  of  Mathematical 
science,  was  expounded  in  rules  which 
▼ere  never  demonstrated.  Those  beauti- 
ful generalizations  respecting  Notation 
and  Numeration  which  were,  for  the  first 
time,  received  by  so  many  of  us  from  Mr. 
Bonnycastle,  were  probably  as  new  to 
every  student  in  the  Commonwealth. 
No  more  synthetic  geometry  or  trigo- 
nometry was  learned,  (and  that  in  but 
few  instances)  than  was  required  to 
qualify  a  country  surveyor.  Of  Analyti- 
cal Geometry  or  the  Calculi,  scarcely  one 
scholar  out  of  a  hundred,  old  and  young, 
in  the  State  had  ever  heard. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  newly 
instituted  degree  embraced  all  that  it 
now  does  except  the  two  Modern  Langua- 
ges, and  the  review  examination.  There 
was  but  one  candidate  for  the  honor.    He 


was  acknowledged  by  his  comrades  to 
have  achieved  a  distinction  of  very  high 
merit.  It  was  regarded  an  arduous  task 
accomplished,  and  none  who  witnessed 
the  exhibition  on  that  occasion,  will  havj 
forgotten  the  enthusiastic  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  his  fellows  and  the  public. 

The  next  year  three  or  four  obtained 
the  degree.  The  third  year  six  or  seven ; 
and  then  the  numbers  increased,  until 
the  goal  was  reached  in  two  years  in- 
stead of  four  or  five  as  at  first ;  and  by  so 
many  that  it  seemed  expedient  to  raise 
the  standard.  Two  Modern  Languages 
were  added.  And  in  a  few  years,  to 
render  the  palm  yet  more  difficult  to  win, 
and  better  worth  having,  it  was  provided, 
besides  making  the  current  standing  qf 
the  session  an  element  in  the  general 
account,  that  the  candidate  Bhould  be 
subjected  to  a  review  examination  covering 
the  whole  round,  upon  some  portions  of 
which  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  had 
been  examined  one,  two,  and  three  years 
before: — a  great  advance  upon  the  old 
mode  of  proceeding,  according  to  which, 
when  one  branch  was  'got  through/ 
the  whole  might  be  consigned  to  oblivion, 
so  far  as  the  degree  was  concerned. 

When  this  increment  was  made,  there  ap- 
peared but  one  candidate !  The  next  year 
there  were  three,  and  then  again  but  one ! 
In  a  few  years  as  the  preparatory  schools 
have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  graduates 
of  the  University,  academic  training  has 
stretched  itself  up  to  the  measure,  so  that, 
at  this  moment,  the  graduates  are  as  nu- 
merous as  ever ; — for  several  years  some 
have  been  found  to  accomplish  the  course 
in  two  sessions. 

Nothing  could  be  more  significant  of 
the  probable  truth,  that  we  are  yet  far 
short  of  the  climax  of  proficiency,  even  if 
the  average  time  of  pupilage  be  not  in- 
creased. How  much  more  may  be  ac- 
complished with  the  greater  facilities, 
enlarged  standard,  and  prolonged  con- 
tinuance at  the  University,  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  by  experiment 

If  it  be  asked  what  additions  are 
thought  desirable  to  render  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  the  representative  of  a 
liberal  education,  the  answer  is : 
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I.  A  competent  acquaintance  with  the 
English  Language. 

1.  The  grammar,  composition  and  read- 
ing. 

2.  The  philology,  special  and  compara- 
tive. 

3.  The  Literature. 

4.  History,  Ac. 

II.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, which,,  as  it  embraces  the  whole 
range  of  animal  life,  would  exhibit  as 
much  of  special  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  as  the  general  scholar  de- 
mands. 

III.  Natural  History,  that  is, 

1.  Zoology. 

2.  Botany,  including  vegetable  physi- 
ology. 

3.  Mineralogy, 

IV.  Geology,  including  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. 

V.  International  and  Constitutional 
Law. 

VI.  Political  Economy. 

It  is  assumed,  that,  for  manifest  rea- 
sons, there  will  be  no  subtraction  made 
from  the  History  and  Geography  now  re- 
quired to  be  learned  in  special  connection 
with  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Langua- 
ge. 

This  arrangement  would  call  for,  per- 
haps, but  one  new  chair,  at  least  at  pre- 
sent ;— one  devoted  to  the  English  Lan- 
guage, its  literature  and  History.  Natu- 
ral History,  Geology,  &c,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  already  provided  for.  It  need 
not  be  inquired  whence  the  means  are  to 
come :  we  must  suppose  that  if  ever  the 
public  sentiment  is  decided  in  favour  of 
such  advance,  it  will  find  expression  in 
the  action  of  both  the  Legislature  and 
the  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  public  sense  is  so  strongly  mani- 
fested already,  in  favour  of  a  separate 
school  of  English  literature  and  History, 
that,  since  the  Legislature  has  authorised 
the  establishment  of  new  professorships, 
nothing  but  the  want  of  means,  will  forbid 
the  Visitors  proceeding  at  once.  It  is 
suggested  that  its  province  ought  to  em- 
brace not  only  the  higher  topics  of  Histo- 
ry, Poetry,  Criticism,  Philology,  but  the 
elements  also.  Consistency  would  seem 
to  require  that,  at  Greek  and  Latin  are 


treated  from  'the  simplest  through  their 
most  composite  principles,  so  the  Verna- 
cular English,  the  mother  tongue,  ahoold 
be  studied  at  the  University,  and  elucida- 
ted in  all  its  relations,  from  the  gram* 
matical  rudiments  to  their  richest  repro- 
duction in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Let  not 
the  reproach  any  longer  attach  to  u 
of  having  professors  and  assistants  to 
teach  those  foreign  (the  Greek  and  Utin 
are  not  designed  to  be  called  dead)  lan- 
guages, allowing  an  average  of  two  year* 
for  a  student's  full  course  in  them,  from 
their  finest  combinations  in  laogsage, 
down  to  syllables  and  accents,  and  jet 
ignoring  our  native  English  in  all  that 
approaches  to  a  scientific  exposition  of 
its  nature,  law  and  literature.  When  it 
shall  have  been  initiated,  there  will  be  no 
more  important  element  in  the  degree 
which  purports  to  be  a  summation  of  the 
University  learning. 

A  suitable  acquaintance  with  Hunan 
Anatomy  and   Physiology  will  supply 
what  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  re- 
markable defect  in  any  education  claus- 
ing to  be  thorough.     There  is  an  incon- 
sistency manifest  in  requiring  our  scholar 
to  be  master  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  mind,  while  he  is  allowed  to 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  constitnuon 
and  working  of  his  body.   Our  mortal  part 
so  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,*1 
ought,  surely,  to  have  as  n.uch  interest 
for  the  general  scholar  as  the  earth  and 
the  sky,  the  vegetable  and  the  rock,  mar- 
vellous though  they  are.    The  intrinsic 
uses  of  such  knowledge  will  apply  them- 
selves to  the  experience  of  ten  men  where 
one  will  be  called  on  to  put  into  practke 
what  he  may  have  learned  of  the  Ancient 
Languages  or  the  higher  branches  of 
Mathematics;    unless  indeed  it  be  to 
teach  or  talk  about  them.    For,  useful  as 
I  pointedly  declare,  these  and  all  other* 
of  the  great  family  of  the  sciences  to  be. 
the  other  is  intimately  and  individually 
personal  to  each  living  man :  inviting  aw 
study  and  demanding  his  service  every 
moment,  in  acts  of  precaution,  utosuns 
tion  and  care.    As  being  a  part  of  our 
very  selves,  the  only  tangible,  and  visible 
part ;  acknowledged  to  be  the  crownac 
glory  of  Creation,  the  Human  body  t 
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sorely  worthy  of  the  most  assiduous 
study.  If  we  attempt  to  master,  as  a 
part  of  polite  education,  the  laws  of 
reason,  memory,  imagination,  internal 
and  external  sensations,  why  shall  we 
not  study  with  like  uniformity,  that 
other  class  of  phenomena,  apparently  so 
much  more  material,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  respiration,  secretion,  diges- 
tion, calorification,  Ac. 

So  of  Natural  IliBtory,  and  Geology. 
These  seem  to  merit  being  made  a  part 
of  an  education,  not  less  than  other  divis- 
ions of  physical  philosophy,  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  optics,  astronomy,  Ac. 

International  and  Constitutional  Law, 
and  Political  Economy  ought  to  be  in 
like  manner,  a  part  of  the  elementary 
learning  of  the  man  on  whom  the  Univer- 
sity sets  her  seal.  Every  voter  in  the 
United  States  is  a  statesman  de  facto,  if 
not  in  wisdom.  As  many  as  possible,  of 
every  grade,  should  be  trained  in  youth 
to  intelligent  general  views  of  national 
policy  and  national  relations,  and  not  be 
turned  upon  the  world,  as  so  many 
are,  with  no  lights  but  the  prejudices 
and  prepossessions  of  the  family  circle, 
or  of  the  nearest  cross-road.  The  grand 
matters  of  finance,  commerce,  state  rights 
Ac.,  ought  to  be  studied  by  us  aU  when 
young,  as  parts  of  a  science  which  devel- 
oped the  theory  and  practice  of  Repub- 
lican polity. 

While  no  one  values  more  highly  than 
the  writer  the  science  of  Theology,  as  a 
part  of  a  Unished  culture,  the  jealousy 
and  the  danger  of  sectarian  influences 
make  its  introduction  of  doubtful  expedi- 
ency. And  yet,  it  is  confessed  that  the 
symmetry  which  has  been  adverted  to,  is, 
by  this  omission,  sensibly  marred.  The 
mind  provisioned  according  to  the  plan 
here  advocated,  would  by  supposition, 
have  compassed  the  principal  systems 
celled  sciences  which  treat  of  the  relations 
of  man  with  man,  and  of  man  with  the 
Universe,  except  that  one,  most  exalted 
svnd  most  momentous,  which  teaches  his 
relations  with  the  Great  First  Cause. 

It  is  not  a  material  argument  against 
this  scheme  that  few  will  fulfil  its  requi- 
sitions. The  present  standard  was  liable 
to  the  same  objection  at  first ;  nay,  the 


original  comparatively  trifling  grade  was 
too  high  in  1832  to  admit  of  more  than 
one  out  of  over  two  hundred  students  of 
all  classes,  receiving  the  diploma  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts.  But  now,  after  addition, 
amounting,  at  first,  to  a  prohibition,  the 
degree  has  become  so  facile  that  we  ex- 
pect to  be  advanced  at  once. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  trusts  that,  al- 
though his  suggestions  may  scarcely  meet 
with  a  more  than  partial  acceptance,  yet 
the  leading  idea,  a  symmetrical  apportion- 
ment amongst  the  chief  branches  of  know- 
ledge, may  be  preserved,  whenever,  here- 
after, the  course,  designed  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  our  highest  grade  of  learn- 
ing, shall  be  enlarged. 

Besides,  while  few  may  accomplish  the 
whole  round,  many  more  will  approach 
near  and  nearer,  till,  as  the  leaven  works 
through  the  mass,  not  a  scholar  in  the 
Commonwealth  but  will  feel  the  eleva- 
ting and  catholic  influence. 

A  few  words  may  be  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate this  view  against  an  allegation 
which  is  common  enough  in  reference  to 
a  much  more  restricted  system  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  general  opinion  that  it  is 
better  to  learn  a  single  thing  thoroughly, 
than  to  learn  many  things  superficially. 
This  is  quite  true,  but  if  allowed  to  ope- 
rate literally,  it  would  plainly  require 
that  one  subject  alone  Bhould  occupy  our 
attention.  The  seven  or  eight  topics  em- 
braced in  the  existing  course,  would  be 
liable  to  all  the  objections  which  lie 
against  ten. 

The  express  condition,  however,  of  this 
proposition,  is,  that  there  shall  be  no 
lowering  of  the  present  standard,  and 
that  as  rigorous  requirement  shall  be 
maintained  in  all  that  is  added.  It  is  de- 
signed that  the  increments  be  gradual, 
only  having  the  particular  direction  here 
indicated,  and  it  seems  to  be  but  a  rational 
degree  of  sanguineness  that  may  predict 
the  fulfilment  of  even  more  than  is  here 
contemplated. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  moreover, 
that  the  development  of  the  mind,  and 
giving  it  the  capacity  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, are  the  chief  ends  of  early  educa- 
tion ;  far  more  important  than  the  amount 
learned.    Having  obtained  a  fair  insight 
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into  the  several  leading  divisions  of 
human  science — an  acquaintance  which 
it  would  be  entirely  presumptuous  to 
deem  sufficient  and  final — the  student  is 
enabled  to  estimate  better  the  relative 
merits  of  the  several  branches ;  he  may 
renew  his  acquaintance  from  time  to  time ; 
he  may  select  any  one  as  his  speciality, 
and  cultivate  it  with  all  those  signal  ad- 
vantages which  must  arise  out  of  the 
collateral  use  of  the  cognate  sciences. 
The  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages 
finds  his  vocabulary  enriched,  his  ideas 
multiplied  and  illustrated.  He  may  read 
with  intelligence,  demonstrations  in  phys- 
ios and  mathematics.  The  chemist  is  not 
restricted  to  his  peculiar  domain,  but  may 
luxuriate  in  the  investigations  of  the  phi- 
lologist. No  matter  what  point  in  the 
great  zone  of  the  sciences  one  selects  for 
especial  attention,  he  is  enabled  to  direct 
upon  it  lights  emanating  from  all  the 
others.  He  may  invoke,  in  illustration 
of  his  favorite,  the  united  sisterhood,  as 
the  liberal-minded  are  aooustomed  to  de- 
nominate the  aggregate  of  the  sciences. 

As,  by  the  supposition,  this  standard 
is  more  and  more  nearly  approximated 
by  greater  and  greater  numbers,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  all  orders  of  society 
will  feel  the  grateful  inspirations  of 
larger  intelligence.  How  many,  thus 
educated,  will,  as  they  walk  their  fields, 
or  travel  through  otherwise  unentertein- 
ing  regions,  find  rooks,  flowers,  birds, 
everything,  eloquent 

Not  the  heavens  alone  will,  to  such  a 
mind,  "declare  the  glory  of  God,"  but 
"the  waters  that  are  beneath  the  heavens, 
fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapours,  wind 
and  storm,  mountains  and  all  hills, 
fruitful  trees  and  all  oedars,  beasts  and 
all  cattle,  worms  and  all  feathered  fowls/' 
all  compartments  of  creation,  will  exhibit 
evidences  of  the  "exoellent  perfection." 

It  may  be  argued  that  all  these  things 
are  equally  open  to  our  study  and  in- 
quiry, whether  we  have  learned  some- 
tiling  about  them  in  youth  or  not  But 
experience  teaches  that  the  "rudiments" 
of  all  sorts  are  better  acquired  while  the 
mind  is  supple  and  impressible.  The  mi- 
nutisaof  grammar  and  of  the  sciences, 
are  otgecte  for  memory  to  a  great  extent; 


and  it  is  during  this  period  of  greatest 
pliableness  that  we  propose  to  imbue  it 
with  first  principles,  in  as  many  of  tht 
grand  divisions  of  knowledge  as  possi- 
ble; not  forgetting,  also,  that  in  after- 
life, we  are  not  likely  to  take  up  strange 
subjects;    the    first    aspirations    bong 
choked  out  or  frosted  by  prejudice,  or 
professional  duty.    We  continually  heir 
intelligent  men  regret  that  they  did  sot 
learn  enough  of  particular  subjects,  ▼hen 
young,  to  enable  them   again  just  to 
"shake  hands"  with  them,  and  commune 
as  with  old  acquaintances  whose  facet 
and  language,  at  least,  are  remembered. 
How  many  sincerely  lament  that  they 
cannot  share  in  conversation  and  reading, 
which  relate  to  the  multifarious  matien 
of  scientific  inquiry,  in  this  inquiring 
and  progressive  age;  that  they  have  not 
learned  Greek  enough  to  be  able  to  taste 
the  delights  of  a  Euripides,  a  Demos- 
thenes, a  Thucydides;  nor  even  to  com- 
prehend the    system   of  nomenclature, 
whose  language,  we  may  say,  is  Greek. 
How  many  have  to  regret  the  same  omis- 
sion in  respect  of  chemistry,  whose  sym- 
bols and  fundamental  principles,  simple 
and  interesting  as  they  are,  seem  to  elude 
the  grasp  of  an  intellect  that  is  once  stif- 
fened with  matured  age.    So,  likewise,  of 
geology,  whose    marvellous   revelation* 
are  filling  the  scientific  world  with  sur- 
prise, and  unfolding  truths  full  of  interest 
to  all,  in  ever/  condition  of  life.    And  so 
of  botany,  animal  and  vegetable  physi- 
ology; they  are  all  like  separate  volumes, 
filled  with  truths  and  secrets,  whkh  may 
be  hardly  revealed  to  any  but  those  who 
have  devoted  to  study  a  part  of  youth's 
prime. 

An  education  dispensed  as  here  pro- 
posed, will  best  develop  the  powers  of 
the  understanding,  and  may  even  help 
the  affections  of  the  heart  The  mind, 
which,  under  good  training,  has  come  to 
take  right  views  of  the  relations  of  things, 
we  are  accustomed  to  designate  as  a  msB 
balanced  mind.  We  esteem  those  the 
best  systems  of  teaching  which  nourish 
and  invigorate  the  several  faculties, 
reason,  memory,  imagination,  impartial- 
ly; and  no  one  doubts  that  the  study  of 
one  sutgect  calls  into  especial 
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one  faculty,  and  another,  another.  An 
exclusive  devotion  to  one  or  a  few  of  the 
components  of  that  family,  whose  nnity 
is  insisted  so  much  upon,  begets  one- 
tided  intellect*;  intellects  which  do  not 
estimate  justly  the  majority  of  truths 
that  occupy  mortals.  They  fall  into  error 
because  the  constituent  faculties  have 
been  disproportionately  nourished  and 
developed,  not  less  than  because  the 
material  on  which  they  have  been  fed 
was  inappropriate.  There  may  be  too 
much  of  one  element  and  not  enough  of 
another,  the  memory  and  imagination, 
having  been  too  much  favored,  lead  one 
mind  to  the  realms  of  fancy,  and  only 
"fancy"  views  are  taken  of  the  "realities 
of  life."  On  the  other  hand,  under  the 
predominance  of  the  faculty  of  compari- 
son, nothing  will  be  accepted  for  truth 
but  a  rigorous  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. The  pabulum  may  have  consisted 
of  too  muoh  "languages,"  too  much 
"metaphysics,"  too  much  "mathematics," 
too  much  "physical  sciences,"  or  some 
one  or  two,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 
Or  the  assimilation  may  be  bad  through 
want  of  some  other  ingredient  to  help 
the  digestion  of  the  subjects  studied. 
For  one  department  of  learning  may  be 
said  to  furnish  condiments  and  stoma-' 
chic* — in  dietic  terms — by  which  the 
tough  things  belonging  to  some  others 
are  digested.  They  act  as  correctives, 
one  upon  the  other,  enabling  us  to  trace 
relations  between  truths  which  would 
otherwise  appear  disconnected,  and  to  as- 


sign to  each  its  proper  place;  as  if  the 
divisions  of  human  science  were,  to  each 
other,  only  contexts  in  the  great  one 
volume  of  nature. 

As  the  largest  advances  in  universal 
philosophy,  that  is,  in  the  investigation 
of  ultimate  and  universal  truth,  may  be 
supposed  to  depend  upon  the  justness 
with  which  the  relation  of  facts  to  fact* 
are  recognised,  we  may  argue  that  the 
more  equably  and  fairly  the  intellect  is 
taken  through  the  whole  periphery,  the 
apter  it  will  be  to  learn  the  distances, 
bearings,  resemblances,  differences,  in- 
deed all  the  characters  which  constitute 
distinguishing  features  in  the  body  of 
science,  and  so  obtain  impartial  views  of 
the  universe.  Such  views  bring  down 
pride  and  beget  wisdom  and  common 
sense,  in  reference  not  only  to  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life,  but  to  the  highest 
interests  of  futurity.  It  is  the  one-sided 
intellect  that  makes  the  conceited  cox- 
comb, the  charlatan,  the  quack,  the  jack- 
leg,  the  fanatic  sectarian,  and  the  scoff- 
ing infideL 

The  profoundest  wisdom  and  the  best 
common  sense,  probably,  result  where 
most  rays  gather  from  human  learning, 
human  experience,  and  Divine  revelation. 
Let  us,  therefore,  endeavor  so  to  order 
the  standard  of  education,  that  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  aggregate  mind  of  our 
State  shall  be,  to  the  largest  extent,  illu- 
mined from  those  sources,  that  thus  we 
may  be  a  people  whose  "  hiabt  is  applied 
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MY  LOVE. 

I've  told  it  to  the  twinkling  stars, 

I've  told  it  to  the  moon, 
I've  told  it  to  the  burning  hours, 

The  burning  hours  of  June; 
But  they,  like  her,  all  scornful  seem, 
So  I  go  dreaming  on  my  dream. 

All  tremblingly  I  told  the  stars 

Her  holy  virgin  name, 
But  in  their  placid  loveliness, 

They  twinkled  on  the  same ; 
Yet,  ohl  altho'  so  light  they  seem, 
I  still  go  dreaming  on  my  dream. 

The  moon  I  told  her  constancy, 
She  shrunk  behind  a  cloud — 

And  then  stole  out  again  as  cold 
And  white  as  in  a  shroud. 

I  heeded  not  its  icy  gleam, 

But  still  go  dreaming  on  my  dream. 

The  noontide  hours  I  told  of  hope, 

A  storm  obscured  the  sky, 
And  heavy  clouds  surcharged  with  rain 

In  gloom  rolled  grandly  by. 
Tho'  dark  the  day  and  sad  the  stream, 
I  still  go  dreaming  on  my  dream. 

• 
And,  ohl  I'll  bear  it  to  my  grave, 

Beneath  the  lonely  sod, 
No  tender  ear  on  earth  I  find, 

I'll  keep  it  for  my  God: 
In  heaven  I  see  a  hopeful  beam 
While  dreaming  here  my  earthly  dream. 


#  * 
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LILIAS. 


BY  LAURENCE  NEVILLE. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TORRIY  AND  LI  LIAS.    HOW  THEIR  ACQUAINT- 
ANCE COMMENCED. 

Torrey  was  making  his  obeisance,  which 
this  fair  young  creature  was  timidly  ac- 
knowledging, as  Burnot  moved  toward  the 
ride-board. 

"Mend  jour  drink,  Mr.  Torrey?" 

"Xo,  I  thank  you." 

"What!  Take  no  more?  Choose 
brandy,  perhaps?" 

"No,  I  thank  you,  sir.  I  rarely  ever 
drink  at  all." 

"Very  good  plan;  very  well,  in  the 
main,  for  a  young  man.  But  after  your 
ride— and  getting  a  little  damp,  too— a 
little  might  be  good  for  you.  However, 
every  one  to  his  liking;  and  you  must 
*it  yourself."  And  Burnot  having  drank 
a  bumper,  himself,  took  a  seat  at  the 
Wd ;  where,  after  urging  food  earnestly 
opon  his  guest,  he  applied  himself  in- 
dustriously, and  with  no  little  apparent 
guto,  to  his  meal. 

Torrey  was  struck  with  surprise  and 
idmiration  at  the  lovely  apparition  which 
M  met  his  eyes,  as  Burnot,  upon  enter- 
ing, pointed  out  his  "  niece,  Lilias."  She 
nu  an  exceedingly  beautiful  girl ;  more 
xquisitely  lovely  than  he  had  thought 
ier  before.  Was  it  possible,  that  in  such 
home  as  this  there  lived  such  a  creature ! 
"hat  Burnot  could  have  such  a  niece! 
fere  was  his  morning  fairy:  a  young 
M  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age. 
he  was  dressed  plainly ;  but  in  such  a 
tanner  as  to  exhibit,  to  great  advantage, 
ie  symmetry  of  her  delicate  form.  She 
rtainly  looked  rather  like  the  descend- 
it  of  some  aristocratic  race,  than  a  com- 
on  country  lass — the  niece  of  such  a 
tin  us  Burnot.  Many  times  during  the 
eal  did  Torrey  glance  towards  her ;  and 
ea<:h  glance  was  he  more  and  more 
Tick  with  her  remarkable  beauty. 
Once  or  twice  he  spoke  to  her.  Blush- 
;Iyt  and  with  very  much  confusion, 
t  certainly  with  propriety  of  speech 


and  accent — very  different  from  her 
uncle— she  replied  to  his  remarks. 

At  one  of  her  confused  replies,  Burnot 
looked  up. 

''Mr.  Torrey,"  he  said,  "you  must  ex- 
cuse our  fare,  and  our  manners." 

•'Sir!  I  could  not  possibly  fare  better, 
and ." 

"It  may  sound  strange  to  you  Mr. 
Torrey,  sir,"  Burnot  interrupted  him  to 
say,  "but  it  is  true,  we  never  see  company. 
Lily,  there,"  nodding  toward  his  niece, 
"  is  almost  seventeen ;  yet,  since  she  was 
twelve  years  old,  or  longer  than  that,  she 
has  never  sat  at  meat  with  a  stranger 
before ;  and  would  not  now  have  shown 
herself  to  you,  but  that  I  thought  it  was 
time  that  she  should  see  some  company, 
and  told  her  that  she  must." 

Torrey  made  some  remark  compli- 
mentary to  the  blushing  Lilias,  and  as- 
sured her  that  she  was  upon  a  equal  foot- 
ing with  himself;  as  he  had,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  been  cut  off  al- 
most entirely  from  the  society  of  ladies. 

"You  eat  little,  Mr.  Torrey,  for  a 
traveller." 

"Oh,  sir.  you  have  not  observed  me.  I 
have  done  myself  ample  justice,  I  assure 
you." 

When  Burnot  had  at  length  concluded 
his  own  meal,  he  led  the  way,  at  once,  to 
the  other  room. 

Here,  for  some  time,  Torrey  eagerly  ex- 
pected Lilias  to  follow  them.  Burnot, 
too,  very  frequently  glanced  towards  the 
door,  as  if  he  expected  her.  He  was  less 
communicative  than  he  had  been;  ap- 
peared somewhat  abstracted;  and  at 
length,  suddenly  remarking  that  "he 
supposed  Mr.  Torrey  must  be  fatigued 
after  such  a  ride;"  called  Ephraim  to 
conduct  him  to  his  quarters. 

The  wind  blew  in  fitful  blasts  around 
the  little  shed-room — the  same  which 
Torrey.  had  occupied  before — on  which 
the  rain  fell,  as  he  could  distinctly  hear, 
in  driving  sheets.  This,  with  the  bright 
fire  which  the  obsequious  Ephraim  had 
left  blazing  on  the  hearth,  together  with 
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an  unwonted  nervous  excitement,  kept 
him  awake  for  many  hours.  Hie  un- 
usual excitability  is  not  surprising.  His 
remark  was  true,  that  he  had  been  but 
little  used  to  the  company  of  ladies.  And 
this  beautiful  young  girl,  this  Lilias 
Burnot,  was  so  incomparably  superior  to 
all  he  had  ever  seen  before.  He  had  met 
with  her,  too,  so  unexpectedly.  There 
was  so  much  of  the  romantic  connected 
with  all  he  knew  of  her;  her  rude 
uncle;  her  retired,  secluded  situation; 
her  surpassing  loveliness;  her  graceful 
timidity;  and  withal,  the  look  of  con- 
fusion, mingled  with  pleasure,  as  he  flat- 
tered himself,  with  which  she  had  re- 
ceived his  remarks  and  attentions  at  the 
supper-table.  All  these  circumstances 
were  well  suited  to  excite  the  imagination 
of  such  a  young  man  as  Clayton  Torrey. 
It  was  late  before  he  at  length  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  was  dark,  chilly  and 
showery.  Every  thing  without  appeared 
dull  and  cold.  The  face  of  the  earth  was 
unpleasing  to  the  eye ;  and  the  imagina- 
tion shrunk  back  uncharmed  by  a  single 
suggestive  beauty.  All  was  cheerless 
and  wet.  Thus  it  seemed  to  Torrey,  who, 
while  hastily  arranging  his  toilet,  looked 
out  from  the  little  window  of  his  bed- 
room— that  window  from  which  he  had 
first  Been  Lilias. 

When  he  entered  tho  breakfast  room 
Burnot  greeted  him  cordially ;  and  there 
was  Lilias,  too,  who  returned  his  salu- 
tations kindly.  She  appeared,  if  possible, 
so  he  thought,  prettier  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  With  all  her  blushing 
timidity,  there  was  an  indescribable  grace- 
fulness and  gentleness  about  her,  making 
even  her  confusion  charming.  Torrey 
gazed  upon  her  with  ravished  eyes. 

"  An  ugly  morning,  Mr.  Torrey,"  said 
Burnot:  "Capital  weather,  however,  as 
it  happens,  for  the  management  of  some 
of  my  tobacco ;  a  little  too  cold  it  may  be. 
But  then,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  it  is  an 
ugly  day  for  travelling;  not  fit  weather 
for  that,  sir,  at  all.  So  you  will  have  to 
make  yourself  easy ;  and  next,  as  well  as 
you  can,  contented  with  our  accommoda- 
tions/' 

"  I  thank  you  kindly ;  and  assure  you, 
that  I  never  fared  better." 


"Well,  you  must  stay  with  us  until 
there  is  a  change ;  for  I  cannot  coojeni 
that  a  gentleman  shall  leave  my  home  in 
such  weather." 

14 1  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  and 
promise  you,  that  I  shall  remain  with  the 
utmost  willingness." 

He  made  some  remark  to  Lilias. 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Torrey,"  Burnot  inter- 
rupted, "  that  your  visit  here  will  be  of 
service  to  Lily.  I  have  often  regretted 
that  she  should  be  so  entirely  cut  of  from 
all  company.  But  my  neighbors  tU  dis- 
like me,  and  there's  not  much  loie  lost 
between  us ;  ha !  ha !" 

Torrey  scarcely  knew  how  to  reply,  bat 
44  supposed  that  few  persons  bad  so  guod 
cause  as  he  to  be  thankful  for  foul  wea- 
ther* which  confined  him  in  inch  good 
quarters;  and," — bowing  to  Lilias;— 
"led  to  an  acquaintance  with  1G» 
Lilias." 

"Is  that  agreeable  which  is  forced  (A 
one?"  she  asked. 

"That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
In  the  present  instance,  I  assure  you,  that 
I  never  saw  it  rain  with  more  pleasure  ia 
my  life.  But  I  am  not  alone  interested 
in  your  question,  as  my  acquaintance  is 
somewhat  forced  upon  Miss  lilias,  per- 
haps?" 

"  Oh,  no.  I  have  my  own  quarters  to 
which  I  can  retreat." 

"  As  I  found  to  my  sorrow,  last  evening 
For  while  Mr.  Burnot  was  very  entertain- 
ing* yet  I  looked  more  than  onoe  towardi 
the  door,  but  in  vain,  for  your  coming." 

In  the  meantime  Burnot  was  engaged 
in  asking  questions  of  Ephraim  and  » 
servant  girl,  and  in  sending  messages  oot 
to  Isham  and  others,  relative  to  his  tobac- 
co crop.  When  his  meal  was  ended,  be 
led  the  way  from  the  breakfast  ttob. 
Torrey,  as  he  followed  him,  cast  an  in- 
quiring glance  at  Lilias.  She  answered 
this  look  with  a  mischievous  sort  of  sxciie. 
which  implied  that  she  understood  his 

He  and  Burnot  had  not  been  lon£9**t*i 
in  the  adjoining  room,  when  the  latter 
was  informed  that  some  one  wished  to 
see  him. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Tcrny* 
he  said,  "  and  make  yourself  at  home, 
sir,  I  am  a  farmer,  and  must  attend  to  cry 
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business.  I  am  very  busy  with  my  to- 
bacco crop  just  now;  and  my  head  man 
is  unfortunately  sick,  so  that  I  am  obliged 
to  see  to  its  management  myself." 

"Ob,  certainly,  sir.  Do  not  let  me 
interfere  at  all  with  your  business." 

44  There  are  books,  sir,  if  you  are  fond 
of  reading ;"  pointing  to  the  volumes  on 
the  table. 

Torrey  had  supposed  that  he  would 
certainly  see  Lilias  this  morning;  and  he 
had  already  begun  to  expect  her  with 
some  impatience.  When  Burnot  left 
him,  he  felt  something  like  relief;  for  he 
thought  that  surely  she  would  now  come. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  turned  him  to  the 
books,  to  see  what  they  might  be.  He 
found  a  copy  o*f  Shakspeare,  Rasselas, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  several*  volumes 
of  the  British  Essayists;  upon  the  fly 
leaves  of  most  of  which  was  written,  in 
a  feminine  hand,  "Lilias  Endcrby."  In 
a  little  vellum  Bible,  with  a  gold  clasp, 
and  which  was  partially  illuminated,  was 
written  in  a  different,  though  somewhat 
similar  hand,  "LUias  Semplt  Burnot — 
from  her  dear  mother" 

Torrey  spent  some  time  in  looking  over 
these ;  anxiously  listening,  in  the  mean- 
while, to  any  noise  in  the  other  part  of 
the  house,  which  might  indicate  that 
Lilias  was  at  length  coming.  He  un- 
covered the  manichord  and  trummed 
upon  it;  but  he  was  all  unskilled  to 
elicit  anything  but  dull  discord  from  its 
muffled  strings.  His  impatience  was 
growing  past  all  bounds ;  and  he  actually 
thought  of  making  a  visit  to  the  other 
part  of  the  house,  in  search  of  its  fair 
mistress;  when  at  length,  with  a  tiny 
basket  of  keys  upon  her  arm — housewife- 
like— she  made  her  appearance. 

"Well,  indeed,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
I  had  begun  to  think  that  you  had  really 
betaken  yourself  to  your  own  quarters." 
"Oh,  sir,  you  should  consider,  that  is, 
I  would  have  you  to  know,  that  I  am  a 
notable  housekeeper,"  shewing  her  basket 
of  keys,  "or, .at  least,  I  would  be,  were 
there  any  to  take  knowledge  of  the  fact 
except  uncle  and  the  servants." 

"  Well,  you  ought,  in  mercy,  to  have 
called  me  to  aid  you  in  all  this  time. 
Nay,  you  need  not  smile  at  the  idea,  for 


I  am  oftentimes  housekeeper  myself,  when 
at  home ;  and  I  might  have  carried  your 
basket  of  keys  for  you,  if  I  could  do  no 
more." 

"And  had  you  so  soon  become  lone- 
some? I  heard  uncle  with  you  until 
a  short  time  past." 

"I  certainly  mean  no  disparagement 
to  his  powers  of  entertainment,  but  I  was 
really  glad  when  he  left." 

"Glad I  how?" 

"  I  hoped  upon  his  exit  that  his  place 
would  be  filled  by  his  fair  niece;  and 
when  you  came  not,  was  really  meditating 
a  search  for  you  all  over  the  premises." 

"  You  said,  last  evening,  that  you  had 
never  been  much  in  ladies  company." 

"Well!  Should  that  make  me  any 
the  less  desire  yours?" 

"Nevertheless,  you  have  learned,  or 
perhaps  you  think  it  advisable,  to  flatter." 

"  To  flatter !    Think  you  so?" 

"How  comes  it  that  you  are  so  eager 
to  see  again  a  poor,  ignorant  girl,  whom 
you  never  saw  until  last  night,  and  of 
whom  you  have  seen  so  very  little?" 

"Now,  if  I  was  a  flatterer,  or,  indeed, 
if  you  had  not  charged  me  with  being 
such,  I  should  have  asked  at  once,  in  re- 
ply, how  one  could  see  so  little  of  Miss 
Lilias,  and  not  long  to  see  more?  But 
leaving  this  unasked,  if  you  will  take 
into  consideration  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  I  met  with  you; 
how  unexpectedly  I  first  saw  you ;  how, 
afterwards,  a  poor  traveller,  who  was 
only  too  happy  to  find  shelter  from  the 
night  and  storm,  was  suddenly  intro- 
duced to— to  your  uncle's  niece ;  do  you 
not  perceive  that  there  is  something  quite 
romantic  in  all  this?  And  may  not 
an  allowable  curiosity,  to  say  nothing 
more,  make  me  desirous  to  see  more  of 
you?" 

"  When  you  first  saw  me ;  and  when, 
afterwards,  you  were  introduced  to  me  ?" 

"  Yes."  And  Torrey  told  her  how  he 
had  first  seen  her  from  the  window  of  his 
bed-room,  and  again  as  he  was  leaving, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  here. 
Lilas  blushed  confusedly. 

"  And  so  you  are  disposed,"  she  said 
at  length,  "to  build  up  a  romance  upon 
our  acquaintance?" 
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"Yes,  perhaps  so,  provided  you  con- 
seat  ?" 

"And  what  will  you  make  of  me  ?  A 
princess,  at  least,  will  you  not? — a  Mi- 
randa ?  But  then,  when  such  fancies  are 
dispelled,  the  reality  will  be  too  tame. 
So  you  had  better  not  begin  with  such. 
I  believe  I  would  prefer  to  be  simply, 
Lilias  Burnot." 

"Lilias  Semple  Burnot?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Lilias,  with  some 
surprise.  Torrey  pointed  to  the  little 
vellum  Bible. 

"And  who,  may  I  ask,  claims  this 
other  name,  "LiUas  EnderbyP'  taking 
up  another  of  the  books. 

"  My  mother,"  said  Lilias,  sadly,  "  It 
was  her  name." 

"  Ah,  indeed ! — so  I  might  have  known. 
It  is  a  prettey  name !  But  speaking  of 
romance;"  he  said,  seeing  the  shade  of 
sadness  on  her  face,  "you  surely  would 
not  entirely  rob  life  and  its  occurrences 
of  this  softening,  beautifying  medium? 
You  would  not  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  I 
have  met  with  you— have  found  you 
placed — are  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  opinion  which  I  may  form  of  you ; 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sentiments  with 
which  I  may  regard  you?" 

"  Certainly  not  All  our  opinions  de- 
pend upon  circumstances.  But  what  I 
was  saying  is:  that  after  circumstances 
would  lead  you  to  change  your  opinion, 
and  when  youHanoy-castles  topple  down, 
I  should  suffer  in  your  estimation  for 
having  indulged  them." 

"We  remember  a  sweet  dream  with 
pleasure,  though  aware  that  it  was  a 
dream." 

"Yet  we  suffer  disappointment  when 
we  first  awaken." 

"Then  you  would  never  indulge  in 
dreams,  or,  in  other  words,  in  pleasant 
fancies  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  say  that.  My  re- 
marks were  only  applicable  to  the  par- 
ticular case  in  question." 

It  was  thus  that  their  acquaintance 
commenced. 

If  Lilias  had  been  somewhat  slow  in 
making  her  appearance,  she  certainly 
manifested  no  haste,  afterwards,  to  leave  * 


him ;  and  with  some  light  work  in  for 
hand,  she  sat  with  him  for  several  hours. 
In  her  manners,  at  first  especially,  she 
was  embarrassed^;  but  she  soon  began  to 
be  more  at  her  ease  in  his  presence ;  and 
her  very  embarrassment  was  bewitch- 
ingly  charming.  Torrey  endeavored  to 
induce  her  to  play  upon  the  spinet,  hat 
she  declined.  The  instrument,  she  said, 
had  been  Jier  mother's ;  she,  herself, 
knew  almost  nothing  of  its  use.  With 
the  books  lying  near  them,  he  found  that 
she  was  much  more  familiar  than  he  wis 
himself;  and  she  conversed  about  them 
with  judgment  and  good  taste. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  after- 
noon and  evening  Burnot  was  with  them- 
Torrey  was  surprised  at  the  tender  af- 
fection which  this  coarse,  rough  man 
exhibited  towards  his  niece.  Burnot 
listened  with  marked  attention  to  every 
word  which  Lilias  uttered.  He  was 
evidently  desirous  that  she  should  appear 
well. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

A  POOR  TRAVELLER,   AND   A  GOOD  SA- 
MARITAN. 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards  Torrey 
was  one  day  at  home  alone.  Mr.  Dalseil 
had  been  absent  for  more  than  a  week ; 
indeed,  Torrey  spent  most  of  his  time 
alone,  when  at  home ;  for  his  guardian's 
business,  whatever  it  might  be,  led  him 
of  late  almost  continually  elsewhere. 

During  this  fortnight  Torrey  had  been 
dreaming  constantly  of  Lilias.  She  was 
connected  with  his  almost  every  thought. 
If  he  attempted  to  read,  or  whatever  be 
might  do,  there  was  an  inner  conscious- 
ness of  another  existence  and  other  em- 
ployments, in  another  scene,  far  over  the 
woods  and  hills  at,  and  near  Burnot'? 
dwelling ;  a  separate,  a  dream-life,  which 
he  was  leading,  of  which  Lilias  ws*»  the 
light.  The  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  her  were 
such  as  were  well  calculated  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  him.  Besides  which 
her  delicate  beauty,  and  airy  graceful- 
ness, her  naive  simplicity,  and  her  gen- 
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tfeness  mingled  withal,  aa  he  had  discov- 
ered, with  something  of  archness,  as  nat- 
ural to  her  sex  as  is  perfume  to  flowers, 
made  him  think  her  a  very  Eve— an  im- 
personation of  female  loveliness,  purity, 
and  perfection. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  was  a  plea- 
sant afternoon,  and  he  sauntered  listless- 
ly into  the  porch.  Some  one  was  just 
mounting  the  steps— »a  tall,  gaunt,  long- 
limbed,  solemn-looking  man.  He  was  a 
stranger,  Torrey  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore. 

He  bowed  to  him  and  invited  him  in. 

There  was  something  singular  in  this 
person's  appearance  which  at  once  struck 
him,  and  which,  as  he  scanned  him  more 
closely,  Torrey  traced  to  his  eye  as  the 
feature  most  expressive  of  this  singular- 
ity. He  was  plainly  dressed,  and 
seemed  to  have  paid  but  little  attention 
to  his  appearanoe.  His  beard  was  long, 
and  his  grissled  hair  long  and  uneven. 
The  whole  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  at  once  earnest,  determined  and  wild. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  eyes, 
which  moreover,  had  something  mysteri- 
ous in  their  appearance. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Dalsell's?"  he  asked. 

"  It  is/' 

"And  George  Dalsell;  does  he  reside 
here?" 

"  Tes,  when  at  home." 

"Where  is  he?"  demanded  the  stran- 
ger. 

"George  ?  He  is  in  W— 

« In  w .  ?" 

"  Yes." 
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"  When  did  he  go  to  W .  V 

M  He  has  been  there  for  a  month  and 
more." 

"  And  our  Biddy,  where  is  Bhe  ?"  in  a 
tone  which  was  at  the  same  time  indescri- 
bably eager  and  sad. 

"Who?"  inquired  Torrey,  who  now 
perceived  that  the  stranger's  mind  was 
affected. 

Our  Biddy — where  is  she  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  of  whom  you  speak." 

The  stranger  who  upon  his  entrance 
had  seated  himself,  bowed  his  head  upon 
his  hands. 

"  Poor  man  1"  muttered  Torrey,  "  can 
I  do  anything  for  you  sir?"  asked  he  ap- 


proaching the  stranger,  who,  as  the  rea- 
der perceives,  was  no  other  than  John 
Winthrop. 

"  No,"  answered  he,  "  nothing,  unless 
you  can  tell  me  where  I  shall  find 
Biddy." 

"  I  wish  that  I  was  able  to  do  so,  but 
am  not    Who  is  Biddy?" 

The  man  replied  not,  but  closed  his 
eyes,  and  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  Some  water  ?"  he  presently  asked. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Torrey ;  and  he  called 
to  a  servant — "Have  you  dined,  sir?" 
as  he  marked  the  stranger's  dusty  feet 
and  travel-stained  garments. 

"  No." 

"  I  will  have  something  prepared  for 
you  in  a  moment." 

During  the  time  which  it  took  to  effect 
this  hospitable  purpose,  the  stranger  sat 
with  his  eyes  bent  with  a  wistful  gase 
upon  the  floor;  only  raising  them  when 
the  water  for  which  he  had  asked  was 
handed  him ;  of  whioh  he  partook  copi- 
ously. 

When  a  hasty  repast  was  at  length  pre- 
pared for  him,  Torrey  was  struck  with 
the  voracious  manner  in  whioh  this  sin- 
gular visitor  devoured  the  few  morsels 
whioh  he  ate. 

"  Surely  you  have  not  so  soon  done?" 
said  Torrey ;  "  take  something  more !" 

"  No  more." 

He  arose  from  his  seat,  but  turned 
again  toward  the  viands. 

"  I  may  take  some  with  me  ?" 

"  Certainly,  as  much  as  you  wish."  ' 

The  stranger  proceeded  to  wrap  a  pieoe 
of  bread  and  a  slice  of  meat  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, making  a  small  bundle,  which 
he  deposited  in  a  side-pocket. 

"Take  more,  will  you  not?"  urged 
Torrey, 

"  This  is  sufficient." 

"  Well,  Sir,  take  a  seat  and  rest  your- 
self; or,  perhaps,  you  may  like  to  lie 
down?" 

"No— I  go  to  look  for  Biddy;  poor 
Biddy !"  and  he  shook  his  head  solemnly. 
"  I  see  young  man,  that  you  know  noth- 
ing of  her,  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes, — 
Farewell !"  and  this  singular  visitor  de- 
parted. 
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About  this  time,  and  at  a  distance  of 
perhaps  fifty  miles  to  the  north-west,  a 
traveller  moved  with  slow,  heavy,  and 
painful  steps  along  the  beaten  highway. 
Upon  one  arm  he  bore  a  small  bundle ; 
and  in  his  hand  before  him  he  held  an 
open  paper  in  which  were  wrapped  some 
fragments  of  bread  and  meat,  of  which 
he  had  been  trying  to  eat,  but  he  could 
not  swallow. 

In  point  of  size,  this  person  appeared 
to  be  quite  a  lad.  His  clothes  fitted  him 
very  illy,  and  hung  loosely  about  his  tra- 
vel-worn limbs.  But  what  would  have 
struck  the  most  careless  observer,  was 
the  painfulness  of  his  movements-  The 
poor  lad,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  well 
nigh  exhausted. 

"Water!  water!  Is  there  no  water 
anywhere  ?" 

He  toiled  on  his  way  with  irksome, 
leaden  steps.  That  way  grew  weary  and 
more  weary.  The  forest  seemed  intermi- 
nable, and  he  made  not  a  mile's  progress 
in  an  hour.  At  last  he  paused  utterly ; 
a  faint  cry  broke  from  his  lips,  and  he 
was  in  the  act  of  sinking  down,  exhaust- 
ed, when  some  one  appeared  in  sight: 
It  was  an  old  negro,  driving  a  pair  of 
oxen  before  him. 

The  very  fact  of  seeing  any  living  crea- 
ture, was  a  relief  to  the  worn  down  trav- 
eller. The  old  negro  met  him,  and  greeted 
him. 

"  Sarvent,  marster  I" 

".  How  far  is  it  to  Howler's  Store  ?" 

"  'Bout  seben  miles,  sir." 

"Seven  miles!"    in  a  hopeless  tone. 
11  Is  there  any  water  near  ?" 
"Water?  To  drink?" 
"  Yes,  I  am  choked  with  thirst." 

"Well — dar  ain't  none  near— Jos'  on 
de  road." 

"  Is  there  any  place  near  where  I  can 
drink !  a  mud-hole,  or  any  place  ?  And  is 
there  any  one  near,  who  would  give  a 
poor  traveller  shelter,  and  a  place  to 
rest?" 

"Well— I  don't  know.  I  'spects,  how- 
somdever,  you  ken  fin'  somewhar  to  stay. 
Dar's  Mr.  Aylesbury's,  ain't  so  mighty 
far  off;  but  den  th1  ain't  nobody  dar — no 
white  folks.    Dar 's  Mr.  Goodley.    He'd 


take  you  in,  in  a  minit,  ef  he  see  you  ins 
in  distress." 

"Mr.  Goodley?  And  where  does  fas 
live  ?" 

"Some  two  or  three  miles  father  on. 
Take  the  fust  right  han'  road  you  comet 
to— down  de  hill  like— tell  you  git  to  de 
river.  Den  dar's  a  paff  (path)  up  de 
river,  clean  to  his  house.  You  can't  mise 
de  way,  ef  you  takes  de  fust  right  han' 
road." 

"How  far  did  you  say  it  is  to  Mr. 
Goodley's  ?" 

"  Well — I  s'pose  'tis  some  two,  three 
miles ;  nigh  'pon  three  or  four." 

"  Three  or  four  miles  are  like  three  or 
four  hundred.    I  am  broken  down." 

"  'Tis  mighty  bad,  sir ;  but  den  you'll 
git  'long  bettor  as  night  comes  on." 

The  old  negro  evidently  looked  upon 
him  with  compassion. 

"Ah,  well!"  he  presently  said,  »Tm 
got  'bundance  further  'an  that  to  go  my- 
self. Sarvent,  marster!"  and  he  has- 
tened to  overtake  his  oxen. 

Our  poor  traveller  once  more  began  to 
pursue  his  toilsome  way;  but  the  day 
was  fast  declining  before  he  had  as  yet 
reached  the  road  referred  to  by  the  old  ox 
driver,  as  the  one  leading  to  Mr.  Good- 
ley's.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  slight  noise 
behind  him,  and  turning  painfully  to  see 
whence  it  proceeded,  beheld  a  horseman 
approaching.  When  this  latter  came  up, 
our  traveller  asked : 

"  Can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  Mr. 
Goodley's ;  and  direct  me  thither  V 

The  horseman  eyed  him  very  earnestly. 
The  tones  of  his  voice,  and  his  whole  ap- 
pearance, indeed,  indicated  extreme  suf- 
fering and  exhaustion. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  "the  distance  » 
between  two  and  three  miles  ;  and  I  can 
guide  you,  for  I  am  going  thither  my- 
self/' 

"  Thank  you  1"  faintly  said  the  poor 
lad ;  "  three  miles  yet !"  he  muttered. 

The  new  comer  was  mounted  upon  a 
dark-coloured,  thick-set,  pony-like  hone, 
with  long  mane  and  tail,  very  fat  and 
sleek.  He  was,  himself,  an  elderly  man ; 
dressed  in  dark,  home-made  clothing; 
with  a  very  broad-brimmed  hat,  cocked 
behind.     He  was  long-bodied,  and  mas 
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feet  hung  to  his  hone's  knees.  His  fea- 
tures were  large  and  marked;  and  his 
face  was  at  the  same  time  full,  or  rather 
so,  and  very  much  wrinkled.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  that  face  there  was  that  which 
unmistakably  marked  the  man  of  feeling. 
He  already  manifested  sympathy  and 
compassion  for  the  suffering  condition  of 
his  new  companion.  He  was  instantly 
alarmed ;  for  even  as  he  looked,  the  poor 
boy  reeled,  endeavored  to  catch,  but  fail- 
ed, and  sunk  down  before  him  with  a 
groan.  The  old  horseman  dismounted  in 
a  twinkling,  as  lightly  as  a  boy.  He  was 
an  observant  man,  and  his  keen,  penetra- 
ting eye,  through  the  illy  worn  disguise, 
at  once  detected  in  the  sufferer  before 
him — a  female. 

"  Poor  thing !"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
"  what  can  have  brought  you  to  this  ?  But 
you  are  suffering — and  I'll  be  blamed  if 
I  dont  help  you!"  he  ejaculated  with 
emotion,  while  his  kind  eye  brightened. 
"Cheer  up!  cheer  up!  I'll  help  you!" 

"Thank  you!"  said  the  drooping  girl 
whom  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say, 
was  Biddy  Marston.  "Water!  oh, for 
some  water  I" 

"Yes!  yon  shall  have  water!  Cheer 
np !  Exert  yourself  for  a  few  moments 
longer,  and  you  shall  have  plenty  of 
water!" 

Receiving  little  or  no  aid  from  her,  the 
old  man  lifted  her,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
child,  into  the  saddle. 

"  There !  Come  up,  Woodchuok !  Get 
along  my  boy!  gently,  gently!" 

Kindness  and  attention  are  naturally 
and  of  right  to  be  expected  from  those  to 
whom  we  are  connected  by  ties  of  inti- 
macy and  blood ;  .but  here  was  humanity 
and  benevolence  displayed  by  an  entire 
stranger;  one  whom  poor  Biddy  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  before ;  and  on 
whom  she  had  only  this  claim,  that  she 
was  suffering  and  in  distress. 

The  old  man's  humanity  touched  the 
poor  girl's  heart. 

Leaving  her  to  his  kind  care  for  a  mo- 
ment— while  he  hastens  along  with  her, 
encouraging  her  with  a  cheering  word  oc- 
casionally ;  let  us  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  her  being  here,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances. 


Biddy  Marston  had  written  repeatedly 
to  George  Dalsell;  and  her  letters  had 
been  forwarded  to  him.  He  at  length 
grew  weary  of  her  importunities  and  fond 
complaints.  As  silence  on  his  part,  and 
•  neglect  to  answer  them  put  no  stop  to 
these  sad  missives,^  fell  upon  the  plan 
of  making  a  reply.  A  young  associate  of 
his,  who  knew  nothing,  however,  of  the 
matter,  and  only  conceived  it  to  be  a  play- 
ful trick  of  Dalsell,  was  requested  to 
mail  his  letter  at  a  distant  post  office. 

In  this  false  letter,  Dalzell  told  her  that 
this  was  the  last  time  that  she  would  ever 
be  troubled  in  this  way  by  him ;  that  this 
was  his  last  letter  to  her.  He  said  that 
he  had  written  very  frequently,  since  he 
was  so  suddenly  parted  from  her;  but 
had  never  received  a  reply,  or  heard  one 
word  from  her.  This,  however,  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  he  said ;  did  not  at  all 
surprise  him,  (though  he  confessed  that, 
at  first,  it  had  surprised,  and  deeply 
wounded  him,)  as  ladies,  it  was  well 
kown,  oared  little,  generally,  for  men  of 
fallen  fortunes ;  and  as  he  was  now  poor. 
He  lamented  the  reverses  of  fortune  on 
no  other  account  so  much,  he  told  her,  as 
he  did  that  they  parted  him  from  her. 
For  his  part,  he  should,  though  himself 
forgotten,  never  cease  to  feel  the  deepest 
interest  in  her.  He  hoped  that  she  was 
well,  and  would  do  well ;  and  he  sincerely 
wished  that  all  good  blessings  would  at- 
tend her.  He  expected  soon  to  leave  the 
country.  Where  his  fortune  might  lead 
him,  he  could  not  say ;  but  go  where  he 
might,  he  should  bear  with  him  sweet 
memories  of  her. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  false  let- 
ter by  which  the  deceitful  writer  designed 
to  mislead  her  in  several  particulars. 

Biddy  Marston  had  ceased  to  be  the 
light-spirited,  wild,  laughing  girl,  which 
she  had  been.  She  had  become  moody 
and  abstracted.  Her  countenance  was 
altered ;  she  had  an  air  of  general  debil- 
ity ;  was  considerably  emaciated,  and  her 
features  had  assumed  a  pointedness,  a 
sharpness,  by  which  they  were  distinctly 
defined.  Her  large  eyes  were  larger,  and 
looked  tearful.  Alas !  the  giddy,  vain 
girl  was  serious  enough  and  humble 
enough  now ! 
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But  what  could  she  do  ?  In  a  short  time 
her  wretchedness  and  ruin  must  become 
known;  could  not  be  concealed.  And 
now  this  cruel  letter  led  her  to  believe 
that  George  Dalzell  was  preparing  to  leave 
the  country ;  to  go  she  knew  not  where ; 
doubting  her,  believing  her  false  to  him  I 
Poor  was  he?  unfortunate?  would  she 
not  love  him  only  the  more  in  his  misfor- 
tunes? 

She  was  resolved  what  to  do.  She 
would  fly  to  him.  She  would  prove  her 
truth  to  him.  She  would  serve  him,  if 
need  be,  as  man  was  never  served. 

It  was  necessary  that  she  should  be  se- 
cret in  her  designs,  or  they  would  be  frus- 
trated. So  she  clandestinely,  and  as  well 
as  she  might,  altered  a  suit  of  John  Win- 
throp's  clothes ;  resolving  to  disguise  her- 
self for  the  better  carrying  her  purpose 
into  effect ;  as  she  was  well  aware  that 
she  would  have  no  inconsiderable  distance 
to  travel  to  reach  her  lover,  and  conceived 
that  she  could  more  easily  make  her  way, 
and  pass  unquestioned  among  strangers, 
disguised  as  a  boy,  than  in  her  own  pro- 
per character.  Besides,  she  knew  not 
under  what  circumstances  she  might  meet 
with  Dalzell ;  and  by  means  of  this  dis- 
guise, she  might  not  only  choose  her  own 
time  for  introducing  herself;  but,  if  pro- 
per, might  consult  his  convenience  in 
making  her  coming  known  to  others. 

She  left  on  her  table  a  note  for  John 
Winthrop,  in  which  she  simply  stated 
that  she  was  gone  to  join  Mr.  Dalzell,  and 
before  daylight  started  on  her  journey. 
But  poor  girl,  she  had  not  counted  the 
cost.  Such  an  undertaking  was  not  to  be 
accomplished  so  easily  as  she  had  con- 
ceived. She  passed  herself  as  an  appren- 
ticed tailor  with  those  whom  she  met; 
some  of  whom  questioned  her  closely.  It 
was  on  the  evening  of  her  third  day  of 
travel  that  she  luckily  met  with  the  kind 
old  man  in  whose  guardianship  we  left 
her. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


AN  OLD   MAN   AND  <HIS  WIFE. 


With  the  feeling  tenderness  of  a  father 


for  a  daughter,  this  old  man  supported 
Biddy.  It  was  not  long  before  her  most 
craving  demand  was  satisfied ;  for  he  soon 
reached  a  pool  of  water,  from  which,  in 
a  drinking  horn  with  which  he  was  pro- 
vided, he  gave  her  with  little  intervals 
between,  draught  after  draught  of  the 
grateful  beverage. 

"  And  so  you  were  going  to  my  house, 

were  you?"  he  asked. 
"  Are  you  Mr.  Goodley  V 
"  tea — and  you  wished  to  see  mef" 
"  I  heard  you  spoken  of  as  one  who 

would  probably  be  kind  enough  to  afford 

shelter  and  rest  to  a  poor — "  she  paused. 
"  May  I  be  blamed  if  I  do  nut,  poor 

thing !" 

It  was  dusk  when  Mr.  Goodley 

led  her  up  to  his  house.  His  wife,  a  good 
looking  old  lady,  came  to  the  door  to  meet 
him ;  but  retreated  when  she  perceived  a 
stranger  with  him.  The  house  was  a 
common,  single-story,  country  building, 
with  end  chimneys  and  attics. 

"  Wife !"  cried  the  old  man,  calling  to 
her;  "Wife!  here  is  one  who  claim 
our  hospitality,  and  kind  attention ;"  u 
he  almost  carried  Biddy  in.  Glancing 
around,  he  placed  her  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, his  own  special  property.  There 
was  one  exactly  similar  just  opposite. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  fix  a  good  hot  drink  for  the  poor  thing ; 
just  such  an  one  as  you  made  for  me  on 
that  night  when  I  came  home  from  hunt- 
ing so  nearly  broken  down.  Then  she 
must  have  something  niee  to  eat,  and 
some  warm  water  to  bathe  her  feet ;  after 
which,  a  bed  will  be  the  very  best  thing." 

"  Perhaps  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
lie  down  at  once  ?"  looking  to  Biddy  aid 
to  a  bed  which  sat  near. 

"  The  gentleman !  Oh,  wife,  wife !  can- 
not you  see  that  she  is  no  gentleman,  bat 
a  poor  girl  ?  a-a-sheep  in  wolf's  clothing, 
I  may  say  I" 

"A  girl!"  and  old  Mrs.  Goodley  sat 
down  a  mug,  which  in  obedience  to  her 
husband's  hospitable  injunctions  she  had 
already  in  her  hand,  and  wiping  her  spec- 
tacles, took  a  olose  look  at  poor  Biddy.— 
"A  girl!  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  haf 
nodding  her  head. 
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"  No,  wife !  a  sheep  in  wolf's  clothing, 
I  said." 

"  And  what  does  she  want  here  ?" 

"  Woman  1"  said  old  Mr.  Goodley,  with 
some  asperity,  "  she  needs  attention  and 
hospitality.  Do  yon  not  see  that  the  poor 
thing  is  almost  done  for  ?" 

"Who is  she?" 

"  She  is  an  object  of  pity  and  compas- 
sion, who  needs  care  and  attention.  What 
more  do  you  require  ?  '  As  you  would  that 
others  should  do  to  you/  wife  remember ! 
'do  jovl  even  so  to  them.' " 

"Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  again 
taking  up  the  mug  and  beginning  to  be- 
stir herself;  evidently,  however,  without 
the  alacrity  with  which  she  had  at  first 
entered  upon  her  duties  of  kindness ;  and 
when,  after  a  while,  she  left  the  room, 
she  did  so  mattering,  "  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing !" 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that 
old  Mrs.  Goodley  was  deficient  in  human- 
ity and  benevolence ;  those  gentle  virtues 
and  charities  which  so  beautify  and  ele- 
rate  the  character,  and  which  are  so  in- 
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dispensable  in  man's  condition  here.  No, 
indeed,  for  Mrs  Goodley  had  a  heart  as 
easily  touched  as  her  husband's ;  and  no 
one  could  be  more  ready  than  she,  to  pity 
and  succor  the  distressed.  But  she  was 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  girl  arrayed  in 
male  habiliments ;  her  sense  of  decency 
and  propriety  was  wounded,  and  a  sort 
of  prejudice  against  poor  Biddy  at  once 
arose  in  her  mind.  But  the  hot  drink  was 
soon  prepared ;  its  very  fumes  were  revi- 
ving ;  a  nice  meal  was  set  before  Biddy, 
of  which  she  partook ;  her  wearied  and 
aching  limbs  were  bathed  in  warm  water, 
and  the  poor  girl  carefully  put  to  bed. 

"Who  can  she  be,  old  man}"  asked 
Mrs.  Goodley,  as  they  sat  at  their  own 
evening  meal. 

"  I  do  not  know  at  all.  t  found  her, 
as  I  told  you,  almost  dying  in  the  road. 
Perhaps  when  she  has  rested,  she  will 
give  some  account  of  herself.  If  not, 
this  we  know,  and  it  is  enough,  that  we 
have  endeavored  to  relieve  a  suffering 
fellow  creature  in  distress." 

On  the  next  day  Biddy  found  herself 
somewhat  refreshed,  but  so  stiff  and  sore 
that  she  could  not  arise  from  bed.  When 


she  attempted  to  do  so,  and  bore  upon  her 
swollen  feet,  they  burned  as  if  in  flames 
of  fire.  Old  Mrs.  Goodley,  whose  com- 
passion was  now  fully  aroused  at  sight  of 
her  extreme  suffering,  had  them  once 
more  bathed,  and  with  her  own  hands  ap- 
plied to  them  a  cooling  salve. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Biddy  made 
some  inquiries.    She  asked, 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Bowler's  Store  ?" 

"  Six  miles." 

"  There  is  a  post  office  there, — is  there 
a  village  ?" 

"  No.  There  is  a  post  office, — No  vil- 
lage." 

After  a  considerable  pause : 

"  Are  there  any  persons  residing  here- 
about, named — Dalzell?" 

'-  Dalzell  ?"  No.  Mrs.  Goodley  knew 
of  no  such  persons ;  had  never  heard  the 
name  before. 

Mr.  Goodley  came  in  after  a  while  to 
see  Biddy.  He  spoke  very  kindly  to  the 
poor  girL    Of  him  she  also  asked, 

"If  he  knew  anyone  called  Dalzell?" 

His  answer  was  tho  same  which  his 
wife  had  given, — 

•'  He  had  never  heard  the  name  before." 

He  noticed  her  hesitancy  in  asking  this 
question,  and  perceived  the  interest  with 
which  she  evidently  awaited  his  reply. 

She  presently  expressed  her  impatience 
to  pursue  her  journey. 

"  Oh,  oh !"  exclaimed  old  Mr.  Goodley, 
"make  yourself  easy,  honey;  you  can- 
not be  up  again  for  some  days,  and  must 
perforce,  stay  where  you  are.  Indeed,  I 
am  much  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  be 
best  for  you  to  lose  some  blood ;"  placing 
his  fingers  on  her  wrist ;  "  you  must  make 
yourself  easy,"  he  went  on,  "I  will  go 
for  you,  I  am  going  to  Bowler's  myself. 
If  there  is  anything  which  I  can  do  for 
you,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  attend 
to  it." 

'•  There  is  nothing. — Yes,"  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  "  If  you  will  make  some 
inquiry  as  to  where  Mr.  Dalzell  resides." 

"Dalzell  ?  There  is  no  one  of  the  name 
residing  in  this  part  of  the  world.  I 
know  every  man  within  twenty  miles 
around.  But  I  can  inquire ;  perhaps  he 
may  be  a  new  comer." 

"  Yes,  he  can  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  for  only  a  few  months.  Please 
say  nothing  of  me,"  she  went  on,  "  if— if 
you  should  see  him.  I  only  wish  to  know 
where  I  can  find  him." 

"  I  shall  speak  of  you  to  no  one.  Is 
there  nothing  else  that  I  can  do  for 
you?" 

"  Nothing." 

The  old  man  kindly  sought  to  cheer  her 
up,  examined  her  pulse  again,  expressed 
a  hope  that  she  would  be  better,  and  left 
the  room. 

"  Honey,"  he  said  to  his  wife, 

when  she  followed  him,  "  I  pity  that  poor 
girl?" 

"  So  do  I,  old  man,  with  all  my  heart!" 

**I  begin  to  see  how  it  is  with  her.  I 
think  this  man — this  Dalzell,  of  whom 
she  speaks,  has  betrayed  her." 

"  And  she  is  in  search  of  him  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Poor  thing !" 

Natural  simplicity  of  character  distin- 
guished this  kind  old  couple.  This  hint 
of  her  husband,  however,  gave  direction 
to  old  Mrs.  Goodley 's  thoughts;  and 
though  she  suffered  not  her  curiosity  to 
interfere  with  her  kindness,  yet  it  is  not 
surprising  that  she  drew  from  poor  Bid- 
dy,— who  longed  for  a  sympathizing  list- 
ener, to  whom  she  might  impart  her 
griefs, — much  of  her  previous  history. 

The  news  which  Mr.  Goodley  brought 
from  Howler's,  dashed  poor  Biddy's  hopes 
to  the  ground.  No  one  knew,  or  had 
heard  of  any  such  person  as  Dalzell. 

Alas  1  alas !  what  was  she  to  do  ? 

By  degrees  the  whole  of  her  piteous 
story  was  made  known  to  this  kind  old 
pair,  who  entered  into  her  griefs  with  a 
deep  interest  and  warm  sympathy. 

"  Honey !  I'll  be  blamed  if  I  ever  heard 
of  such  a  villian  as  this  Dalzell !  I  could 
kill  him !" 

"How  could  he  leave  her!  Perhaps 
there  may  be  some  mistake ;  and  he  loves 
her  yet  after  all !" 

"No,  no!  He's  a  black-hearted  villian ! 
'Tia  she  who  loves  him.  Did  you  see  how 
she  took  me  up  when  I  called  him  a  vil- 
lian?" 

"  Yes :  and  from  that  letter,  I  thought 
that  perhaps  he  loved  her,  too." 

"  That  letter !— Ah,  I  have  it !"    Row- 


ler  must  know  who  put  that  letter  in  the 
office.  I'll  trace  the  matter  up:  I'll  see 
about  it  at  once." 

He  went  forthwith  to  poor  Biddy. 

"  My  dear  child,  I've  been  thinking  of 
that  letter.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  take 
it  to  the  post  office,  perhaps  I  might  find 
out  something — find  out  who  wrote  it." 

"  Certainly,"  exclaimed  Biddy,  catch- 
ing at  anything  on  which  hope  might  la j 
hold. 

"  It  was  written,"  said  he,  "  but  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  and  there  are 
not  so  many  letters  sent,  but  that  Bowler 
may  remember  it" 

As  old  Mrs.  Goodley  became  acquainted 
with  her  unhappy  guest,  she  grew  more 
and  more  interested  in  her.  The  good 
old  lady  and  her  husband  had  led  a  quiet, 
secluded  life ;  doing  kindness  to  all  who 
came  in  their  way.  They  were  kind  to 
their  servants,  kind  to  the  brute  animals 
dependent  upon  them,  and  affectionate  to 
each  other.  Indeed,  it  was  said  of  mem 
that  their  life  was  one  long  honey-moon. 
They  had  no  children,  and  the  affection 
of  their  hearts  was  centred  upon  each 
other,  and  on  their  quiet  home  and  its  de- 
pendencies. 

It  was  quite  late  when  old  Mr.  Good- 
ley  returned  home.  When  his  wife  met 
him: — 

"Well,"  she  asked;  scarcely  waiting 
to  receive  his  kiss ;  for  old  though  they 
were,  they  were  yet  lovers;  and  ever 
when  he  returned  from  anywhere,  she 
went  smiling  to  meet  him,  and  always  re- 
ceived a  kiss,  and  an  affectionate  greet- 
ing:— 

"  Well,"  she  asked,  "  have  you  found 
out?" 

"  Bowler  says  that  young  Aylesbury 
mailed  the  letter." 

"Aylesbury!" 

'•  Yes ;  he  says  that  he  is  sure  of  it; 
more  by  token  -that  there  has  not  been  a 
letter  mailed  since  this  one ;  and  that  he 
noticed  when  it  was  handed  in,  that  the 
direction  was  not  in  Aylesbury's  hand- 
writing." 

This  intelligence  gave  but  little  satis- 
faction to  poor  Biddy. 

"  Who  is  this  Aylesbury  ?"  she  asked. 

"  He's  a  young  man  from  somewhere 
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down  the  Country,  who  owns  some  prop- 
erty in  this  neighborhood.  He  is  said  to 
be  a  wild  fellow.  I  know  nothing  about 
him.  Bowler  says  that  he  is  a  h&w_fltu- 
dent  at  W .  now." 


"  And  he  mailed  this  letter 

"  Yes." 

"  And  where  is  he  V 


"  Gone  back  to  W- 


He  was  in  the 


» 


neighborhood  for  only  a  very  short  time. 

Aylesbury  was  a  law  student.    So  was 
George  Dalzell.    Was  it  possible  that  this 

latter  might  be  at  W .?    Oh !  was  it 

possible  that  his  letter  was  a  falsehood ! 
a  base  lie  from  beginning  to  end !  Could 
it  be  possible  ?  It  was  hard  for  Biddy  to 
believe  it ;  and  it  almost  broke  her  heart 
to  think  that  it  must  be  so. 

"  Yes,  my  poor  child,  he  is  a  false  trai- 
tor !  a  black-hearted  villian  1" 

Biddy's  utter  wretchedness  may  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  told.  Be- 
guiled and  led  astray,  betrayed,  ruined ! 
and  now  deceived  into  leaving  her  home, 
and  wandering  off,  three  score  and  more 
miles  among  strangers !  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  paint  her  profound  and  complete 
wretchedness.  Through  extraordinary 
toil  and  bodily  suffering,  she  had  borne 
up  with  a  purpose  before  her,  of  effecting 
a  meeting  with  Dalzell ;  with  the  cheer- 
ing hope  of  blessing  him  with  her  love, 
and  being  blessed  and  loved  in  return. 
But  now  when  the  perception  broke  upon 
her — dimly  and  confusedly  at  first,  but 
gradually  strengthening  into  distinct- 
ness— that  he  for  whom  she  had  forfeited 
all,  whom  she  had  so  loved,  and  so  trusted 
was  so  vile  and  false,  so  heartlessly  cruel; 
it  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She 
sank  under  her  grief.  For  weeks  poor 
Biddy  Marston  lay  at  the  point  of  death; 
happy  only  in  this — that  she  was  under 
the  kind  care  of  old  Mr.  Goodley  and  his 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LOVI. 

Clayton  Torrey's  curiosity  was  not  a 
little  interested  by  the  strange  speech 
and  behavior  of  his  singular  visitor.  Who 
could  this  man  be  t  and  what  could  he 


mean  ?  He  regretted  that  he  had  suffered 
him  to  depart  without  having  found  out 
more  about  him.  When  Mr.  Dalzell 
heard  of  this  visit  he  was  startled  and 
agitated.  But  he  presently  remarked: 
that,  of  course,  this  man  was  some  poor 
crazy  being,  whose  words  coul4  mean 
nothing. 

It  was  not  long  before  Torrey  was  once 
more  on  his  way  to  see  his  friend  Estin ; 
that  is  to  say,  once  more  at  Burnot's. 

He  found  Lilias,  looking,  if  possible, 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  With  him,  to 
see  her;  to  be  near  her  was  to  gratify  a 
desire  which  had  become  craving,  irre- 
sistible. Though  timid  and  blushing  as 
before,  she  conversed  more  freely  with 
him  now,  and  every  word  which  she  ut- 
tered won  more  and  more  upon  him ;  and 
in  her  every  movement  he  only  saw  a  new 
grace.  Her  sweet  voice  was  music  to  his 
ear ;  her  bright  smile  caused  his  heart  to 
thrill  with  indescribable  pleasure. 

That  night  he  sat  long  at  his  little 
shed-room  window,  wrapt  in  dreamy  med- 
itation. He  gazed  at  the  pale  far  off 
stars,  and  the  bright,  round  moon.  He 
traced  the  fantastic  shadows  of  the  trees 
in  the  yard,  mingled  in  exquisite  imagery 
with  the  moon  beams  upon  the  grass. 
And  all  the  while,  he  thought  of  Lilias* 
Qow  was  it,  that  all  of  the  bright,  and 
beautiful,  and  gentle  in  the  skies,  or  on 
the  earth,  was  connected  with  her  ?  How 
was  it,  that  her  influence  bore  not  only  on 
his  present  life,  and  of  course  upon  all 
his  future;  but  really  seemed  to  reach 
back  into  his  past  life?  He  had  seen  her 
for  the  first  time  only  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously ;  but  he  felt  as  if  she  had  been, 
somehow,  for  long  years  connected  with 
him.  And  he  was  now  in  the  same 
house  with  this  Lilias ;  under  the  same 
roof.  How  beautiful  she  had  appeared 
this  evening !  How  more  than  beautiful  I 
how  gentle,  how  cheerful,  how  good! 
How  quick  of  apprehension  1  He  re- 
called, word  by  word,  much  of  what  she 
had  said.  How  simple  and  pure  were 
her  own  thoughts. 

It  was  late  when  Torrey  laid  him 
down  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  Burnot  left  him  and  Li- 
lias  very  much   to   themselves.    They 
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were  becoming  well  acquainted;  and 
Torrey  soon  found  himself  making  use 
of  expressions  unmistakably  indicative  of 
tender  admiration  for  her.  There  was 
nothing  in  Lilias'  manner  to  check  such 
expressions.  Nay,  it  was  evident  that 
his  admiration  was  very  agreeable  to 
her. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  he  was  preparing 
to  leave,  he  promised  to  return  soon. '  He 
assured  her  that  however  his  time  might 
be  spent  in  the  meanwhile,  it  would  ap- 
pear long  to  him.  While  saying  some- 
thing to  this  effect,  in  a  tender  tone  whioh 
gave  a  still  more  significant  expression 
to  his  words,  both  he  and  his  blushing 
Lilias  were  startled  by  her  uncle's  voice! 

"Well.  If  you  and  Lily  like  one 
another,  what  is  the  use  of  leaving  so 
soon  ?  Stay  another  day  with  us,  won't 
you?" 

They  had  neither  known  that  he  was 
in  the  room.  Lilias  was  covered  with 
confusion,  and  hastily  commenced  a  re-* 
treat;  but  her  uncle  caught  her  by  the 
hand.  Torrey  was  scarcely  less  confused, 
and  stammered  something  in  reply,  he 
knew  not  what.  Burnot  called  to 
Ephraim,  to  take  Mr.  Torrey's  horse  back 
again  to  the  stables.  Lilias  made  her 
escape.  Her  uncle  smiled,  looking  kind- 
ly lit  her  as  she  ran  off. 

"A  fine  girl  she  is  I"  he  said.  "  But 
she  has  seen  nothing  of  the  world.  It  is 
chiefly  on  her  account  that  I  dislike  to — 
to  live  as  I  do,"  as  his  smile  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  look  of  melanoholy. 

Torrey  having  in  some  degree  recov- 
ered his  self-possession,  expressed  his 
courteous  admiration  for  Miss  Lilias. 
Burnot  said: 

"I  am  glad  that  you  like  her,  Mr. 
Torrey.  I  am  pleased  at  her  having 
formed  your  acquaintance,  and  won 
your  friendship." 

After  this,  Torrey  saw  no  more  of  the 
fair  Lilias  until  the  supper  hour;  when 
she  again  made  her  appearance.  He  was 
with  her  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
evening :  but  there  was  between  them  no 
longer,  the  freedom  from  constraint  and 
embarrassment,  which  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted in  their  intercourse.  Lilias  had 
become  shy  and  reserved;  especially  in 


her  uncle's  presence.  She  was  not  at  all 
unkind,  or  cold  in  her  behavior;  jet  if  by 
chance  her  eye  met  Torrey's,  and  he 
gazed  upon  her  with  enamoured  earnest- 
ness, she  would  color,  and  turn  away. 
If  he  uttered  a  complimentary  remark, 
she  would  change  the  subject  at  once, 
with  an  adroitness  that  several  times 
made  him  smile.  It  was  late  the  next 
day,  when  he  left  for  Mr.  Estin's.  He 
was  once  more  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, as  his  friend  was  again  absent.  His 
parents,  however,  were  at  home,  and  re- 
ceived him  in  a  very  friendly  and  hospi- 
table manner. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  here, 
old  Mr.  Estin,  in  seeking  to  entertain 
him,  was  telling  old-time  stories.  He 
chanced  to  mention,  incidentally,  a  Ma- 
jor Enderby.  Torrey's  attention  was  im- 
mediately more  particularly  aroused 
Who  was  Major  Enderby  t  he  asked. 

The  old  gentleman  not  only  replied  to 
this  enquiry,  but  with  the  periphrastic 
garrulity  of  old  age,  went  on  with  a  eoar 
munioation  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance. 

The  Enderbys  were  once,  he  said,  a 
wealthy,  aristocratic  family ;  but  during 
the  war   of   Independence,  Major  En- 
derby found  himself  in  very  reduced  cir- 
cumstances.    There   had  been  a  man 
named  Burnot,  who  had  formerly  ren- 
dered him  some  very  essential  service ; 
and  aided  him  frequently  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.    About  this  time,  a  soo- 
the heir  of  this  man  became  a  suitor  of 
Lilias,  Major  Enderby's  daughter;  a  very 
loving  and  fascinating  girl.    Her  father, 
who  owed  him  largely,  encouraged  his 
suit.    In  all  ages  wealth  has  been  pow- 
erful for  evil,  and  at  length  the  unwilling 
girl,  it  was  said,  was  forced  to  accept  the 
wealthy  Henry  Burnot  for  her  husband. 
But  he  had  already  squandered  his  pat- 
rimony; and  he  soon  wasted  by  his  ex- 
cesses nearly  every  thing  which  he  re- 
ceived with  his  wife.    His  love  for  lilias 
Enderby  was  only  a  whim,  at  least  it  was 
of  brief  duration.    He  soon  treated  her 
very  dreadfully.    Her  father  was  dead. 
She  sought  refuge  with  a  younger  broth- 
er of  her  husband,  David  Burnot;  a  very 
coarse  but  kind-hearted  man :  who  gave 
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her  a  home  and  protection.  Her  hus- 
band I  hare  never  heard  of  since.  He 
killed  himself  I  suppose  by  his  excesses. 
David  Burnot,  his  brother,  was  a  posthu- 
mous son,  who  had  to  work  his  own  way 
in  the  world,  for  the  most  part ;  but  he 
protected  his  brother's  wife,  during  her 
life,  and  has  acted  us  a  father  to  her 
child,  I  am  told.  "  And  although,"  con- 
tinued old  Mr.  Estin;  "although  some 
strange  tales  are  whispered  about  him, 
and  ugly  suspicions  entertained,  I  cannot 
but  feel  a  sort  of  respect  for  the  man  on 
account  of  his  kindness  to  his  neglected 
sister-in-law,  and  her  child." 

Torrey's  curiosity  was  excited,  and  he 
was  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  these 
stories  and  suspicions,  when  a  great 
commotion  was  suddenly  raised  in  the 
household.  A  grandson  of  Mr.  Estin, 
who  resided  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  had,  while  out  shooting,  by  the  ac- 
cidental discharge  of  his  fowling  piece, 
been  dangerously,  if  not  mortally  wound- 
ed. 

In  the  extreme  anguish  which  this  sad 
news  caused  his  old  friends,  Torrey  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  attempt  to  express 
his  sympathy  with  them.  Having  pro- 
cured his  horse,  he  departed,  without  even 
bidding  them  adieu. 

He  had  supposed  that  at  least  a  week 
would  have  elapsed  before  he  should  see 
Lilias  again; — and  lo!  upon  the  very 
next  day,  here  he  was  with  her  once 
more.  She  appeared  quite  pleased  to  see 
him.  There  was  in  her  manner  toward 
him  on  this  occasion  a  singular  oommin- 
glement  of  gentle  coyness  and  kindness 
-which  was  almost  tender. 

Burnot  was  off  in  the  fields,  and  for 
sometime  Torrey  and  Lilias  sat  alone.  By 
a  reference  to  the  sword  which  hung 
upon  the  wall,  he  led  her  to  speak  of  her 
grandfather.  She  knew  but  little  of  him, 
having  never  seen  him ;  but  the  conver- 
sation naturally  turned  to  her  mother, 
of  whom  Lilias  spoke  with  the  deepest 
affection  and  reverence.  We  mean  Mrs* 
Henry  Burnot,  whom  Lilias  had  even  be- 
lieved to  be  her  mother;  though  she  was 
not  really  her  mother.  She  gave  some 
account  of  her  own  life.  She  knew  noth- 
ing of  her  father.    She  could  not  at  all 


remember  him.  She  had  been  all  her 
life,  she  said,  with  her  uncle  and  her 
mother;  until  she  died.  Her  mother 
had  been  her  constant  companion ;  had 
taught  her  all  she  knew:  those  books 
were  hers. 

"Oh!  you  should  have  known  her,  Mr. 
Torrey !  She  was  such  a  sweet,  dear  lady  I 
You  would  have  loved  her  so ;  I  know  you 
would  I" 

Her  face  was  flushed;  and  her  lip 
quivered,  while  she  spoke  of  her  mother, 
though  Mrs.  Burnot  had  been  dead  for 
two  years.  Torrey's  heart  was  bounding 
with  love  and  sympathy  for  her.  He  took 
her  hand  in  his,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
heart. 

"Dear  Lilias!"  broke  from  his  lips,  in 
tones  of  indescribable  tenderness. 

She  attempted  to  withdraw  her  hand. 

"Do  not,  Miss  Lilias!  do  not!  If  my 
life  depended  on  it,  I  could  not  help  say- 
ing to  you  now  that  I  love  you !  Give 
me  this  dear  hand!  Do  not  take  it  away 
from  me !" 

Lilias'  head  drooped,  and  her  lips 
moved ;  but  she  uttered  not  a  word. 

"  Since  I  have  known  you  Miss  Lilias," 
Torrey  went  on:  "since  the  morning 
when  I  first  saw  you — the  loveliest  sight 
my  eyes  have  ever  beheld!  my  life  has  been 
one  continued  dream  of  you.  In  you  I 
have  found  all  that  my  heart  desires ;  all 
it  longs  for.  And  it  is  yours !  for  I  love 
you,  dear  Lilias,  with  all  my  heart !  you 
will  not  withdraw  your  hand  from  me 
now — will  you?" 

Her  head  drooped  still  lower,  and  she 
trembled  violently:  and  tears  were  in  her 
eyes.  But  an  hour  afterwards,  and  when 
her  uncle  had  joined  them,  a  sunny  bright 
smile  was  playing  on  lilias'  face,  and 
she  moved  about  with  a  still  more  aerial 
gracefulness,  and  lightness  than  was  her 
wont:  for  her  heart  was  light  and  happy, 
and  life  seemed  but  one  sweet  dream  to 
Lilias. 

And  Torrey,  too,  was  gay,  and  cheer- 
ful, and  happy. 

Burnot  would  have  been  blind  indeed, 
if  he  had  not  discovered  their  secret. 
Who  with  the  flowers  blooming  and  smi- 
ling on  every  side,  would  not  know  that 
it  was  spring  time?    Love  unclouded, 
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confessed  and  returned,  is  as  potent,  and 
as  vivifying  as  the  vernal  sunshine.  Oh, 
happy  love!  wherever  thou  art  found, 
there  are  quaffed  sweet  drops  of  that  fa- 
bled elixir,  for  which  mortals  in  all  ages 
have  longed.  Wherever  thy  golden  wand 
is  turned,  the  rocks  break  forth  into  wa- 
ter springs,  and  the  arid  sands  bloom 
with  dew-besprinkled  flowers.  With  thy 
enchantments,  an  aureola  is  wrought 
about  the  most  rugged  brow;  a  flood  of 
happiness  poured  into  the  humblest 
heart.  Thy  fleeting  moments  are  in- 
dexed by  thoughts  and  wishes,  bright 
and  pure  as  the  angel-whispered  dreams 
of  infancy;  by  sympathetic  emotions, 
subtle  as  lightning,  soft  as  moonlight. 

CHAPTER  X. 

MYSTERY  AND  BOUGH  TREATMENT. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon.  Lilias  and 
Torrey  were  together  at  the  door  of  the 
porch. 

"  That  iB  a  singular,  and  an  exquisitely 
wrought  little  trinket,"  he  said,  alluding 
to  a  bracelet  which  she  wore,  as  furnish- 
ing him  an  excuse  perhaps  for  taking  her 
hand. 

She  gently  disengaged  it,  as  she  re- 
plied: 

"And  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  is  the  inscription 
upon  its  clasp.'1 

Loosing  the  bracelet  from  her  wrist, 
she  handed  it  to  him.  The  inscription 
was: — "Warren  Hastings  to  Lilias  Sam- 
ple, 1764." 

Torrey  expressed  his  surprise.  He 
was  curious  to  know  the  history  of  this 
trinket.  "I  really  cannot  inform  you/1 
said  Lilias.  "I  know  no  more  than  this: 
my  mother  bade  me  wear  it,  said  it  was 
mine." 

"And  did  you  feel  no  curiosity?  Ask 
no  question  as  to  its  history?" 

"  Yes  indeed,  you  may  be  sure  I  did. 
But  my  mother  could  or  would  tell  me  no 
more." 

"Warren  Hastings!  The  great  War- 
ren Hastings?"  asked  Torrey. 

"I  do  not  know." 

"And  Lilias  Semple!  an  ancestress  of 
yours,  I  suppose?" 


"I  really  cannot  inform  you.  My 
mother  always  seemed  to  look  upon  this 
bracelet  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  aire, 
which  made  a  great  impression  upon  me, 
and  this,  with  some  vague  hints  which 
she  once  dropped,  but  from  which  I 
could  gather  nothing,  led  me  to  regard  it 
as  a  sort  of  talisman,  connected  somehow 
with  my  fate." 

"Then  I  must  look  upon  it  in  the 
same  light,  he  whispered ;  "for  whatever 
bears  upon  your  fate,  will  no  less  affect 
mine.  But  does  your  uncle  know  noth- 
ing about  its  history?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  Lilias.  "He  says 
it  was  my  mother's." 

Just  at  this  moment  Burnot  joined 
them. 

"A  beautiful  day!"  he  said.  "Not  t 
cloud  in  the  sky." 

Torrey  naturally  looked  up,  and  glanced 
along  the  horizon.  Suddenly  an  object 
caught  his  eye. 

"Look!"  he  exclaimed.  "There  is  a 
man  upon  that  eminence.  There  are  two 
men !  and  one  of  them  has  mounted  upon 
that  heap  of  stones !  Have  you  ever  been 
there?"  he  asked  of  Lilias.  "He  has  a 
most  enviable  prospect  before  him,  I  as- 
sure you." 

Just  then  Isham  turned  the  corner  in 
haste.  He  was  about  to  speak  to  his 
master — but  glanced  at  Torrey,  and  sud- 
denly checked  himself.  A  significant 
gesture  was  made  for  his  master's  bene- 
fit. Burnot's  countenance  was  foil  of 
perplexity. 

"We  will  go  into  the  house,"  he  said 
abruptly,  leading  the  way.  But  he  has- 
tened out  again  almost  instantly  leaving 
Torrey  and  Lilias.  Torrey  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  cause  of  his 
host's  sudden  perplexity  and  embarras- 
ment. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  sorry!"  exclaimed  li- 
lias. 

"  On  what  account  dearest?"  asked  her 
lover. 

"Those  travellers  are  coming,  and  I 
shall  have  to  go  to  my  room." 

"Travellers?" 

"Yes.  Uncle  Isham  always  knows 
when  they  are  coming.  Besides,  you  saw 
them  yourself." 
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"  Who  are  they  ?" 

"I  do  net  know.  Men — bad,  coarse 
men  they  are,  unfit  for  me  to  Bee,  uncle 
always  says." 

"And  why  do  each  men  come  here?" 

"I  do  not  know.  Uncle  owes  them,  I 
believe." 

Barnot  now  re-entered. 

"Some  persons,  those  yon  saw — are  ap- 
proaching," he  remarked.  "They  are, 
as  Isham  thinks,  men  with  whom  I  have 
some  business." 

Singular,  thought  Torrey,  that  the  ap- 
proach of  any  individuals,  creditors 
though  they  be,  should  create  so  much 
disturbance.  He  did  not  just  now  recall 
to  mind;  though  he  afterwards  did;  the 
singular  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
received  himself,  when  he  first  came  here 
a  stranger. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  coarse  voi- 
ces were  heard  in  the  adjoining  room. 
Bat  what  were  strange  men,  or  the  world 
itself  to  Torrey,  while  his  darling  Lilias 
was  by  his  side?  It  has  been  long  ago 
decided,  however,  that  lovers  should  be 
left  to  themselves.  How  fondly  he  gazed 
upon  her,  what  timid  glances  she  some- 
times cast  upon  him;  what  he  said  to 
her,  and  how  tenderly  he  said  it,  what 
she  replied ;  and  how  she  blushed,  so  to 
reply,  are  matters  of  a  private  character, 
with  which  the  world  has  little  to  do. 

Their  tete-a-tete  was  at  length  broken 
in  upon  by  Isham.  He  came  running  in 
almost  breathless. 

"Marster!     Whar's  marster?" 

Not  seeing  Burnot,  he  hastened  on  to 
the  other  room.  It  was  evident  that  his 
communication  caused  great  disturbance 
there.  In  a  few  moments  Burnot  came 
from  thence  with  a  flushed  face  and  trou- 
bled air. 

"Go  to  your  room  Lilias:  this  way!" 
pointing  to  the  outer  door. 

Lilias  at  once  obeyed. 

"Mr.  Torrey,"  he  went  on.  "I  am 
sorry  that  you  are  here  sir,  but  take  you 
to  be  a  friend?" 

* '  Certainly  I  am.  But  what  upon  earth 
is  the,  matter?" 

"  Ah,  sir,  hem !  Mr.  Torrey,  I  only  re- 
quest that  you  will  see  nothing  and  know 
nothing  in  this — that  is  in  these  troubles. 


I  have  ordered  your  horse;  and  you  must 
hurry  away.  He  waits  you  sir.  No  of- 
fence meant,  Mr.  Torrey,  I  assure  you, 
sir.  1  have  a  very  great  interest  in  you ; 
and  you  must  come  again." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
a  man  from  the  adjoining  room,,  stout, 
jaunty-looking  and  with  coarse  features, 
lowering  eyebrows,  and  a  hard,  grey  eye, 
who  said: 

"Burnot,  you're  a  fool!  I  tell  you, 
this  plan  will  never  do  man." 

"Oh,  bahl  Did  I  not  tell  you,  charge 
you  not  to  be  seen  I" 

"Pshaw!  fudge,  fudge!  I  did  not  know 
that  you  were  such  an  old  woman.  Your 
pitiful  plans  would  only  betray  all.  The 
youngster  must  stay  here  where  he  is. 
You  must  say,  my  darling,  if  any  ques- 
tions are  asked  of  you,  that  you  have  been 
here  all  day ;  and  that  no  one  else  has 
been  here."    This  he  said  to  Torrey. 

"Or,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Bur- 
not ;  "  if  you  are  afraid  to  trust  him,  I 
should  think,"  smiling  as  he  again 
glanced  at  Torrey,  "that  his  mouth 
might  be  stopped.  He  ought  to  be  one 
of  us — if  he  is  the  lover  of  your  niece. 
You  say  that  he  is  respectable  and  well 
known.  He  might  be  worth  a  fortune  to 
us,  man.  Cannot  the  girl  mana.e  him? 
Or  if  you  are  afraid  to  trust  him  upon 
the  first  flush,  he  might  lie  perdu  for  a 
while,  without  any  material  injury  to  his 
fair  complexion." 

"  I  know  not  what  you  speak  of  sirs/9 
said  Torrey.  It  is  all  a  mystery  to  me. 
Mr.  Burnot,  I  am  your  guest.  If  you  are 
weary  of  me,  I  will  leave  your  house  sir. 
For  you" — turning  to  the  other,  "  I  know 
nothing  of  you ;  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you.  Bat  I  like  not  your  language, 
and " 

"  Oh,  my  buck  of  blood !  Fire  and  tow, 
and  all  that !  But  my  fine  fellow,  I  meant 
nothing  amiss,  I  assure  you.  There  are 
a  pair  of  us  poor  fellows  in  hiding ;  who 
do  not  wish  to  have  our  whereabouts 
known.  We  have  grounds  to  suspect 
that  we  have  been  pursued  hither;  and 
that  search  will  be  made  for  us.  Now  it 
would  not  suit  us  to  be  discovered;  nor 
would  it  be  altogether  agreeable  to  Bur- 
not here,  for  us  to  be  found  on  his  premi- 
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sea;  and  you  certainly  would  not  wish  to 
do  him  any  injury?  Do  you  think,  young 
man,  that  if  you  were  taken  before  a  jus- 
tice, you  could  swear — all  for  the  sake  of 
Burnot  and  his  family  you  see ;  that,  to 
the  best  of  your  belief  aud  knowledge, 
there  has  to-day  been  no  stranger  here, 
and  you  may  well  say  that;  for  We  are  no 
strangers  to  Burnot— nor  visitors  either, 
but  yourself?" 

"  Certainly  not  What  am  I  to  under- 
stand, Mr.  Burnot,  by  what  this  individ- 
ual says  by  his  insulting  query?" 

11  Mr.  Torrey,  I  regret  much  that  you 
are  here,  just  at  this  time." 

"Oh,  if  bis  conscience  is  tender,  he 
must  lie  with  us,  perdu,  until  troubles 
are  over.  For  him  to  attempt  to  leave 
now  would  ruin  us  all." 

"I  tell  you  Briggs,"  said  a  young  man 
coming  from  the  other  room,  "  Fletcher 
must  have  betrayed  usl" 

The  speaker  was  a  well  dressed  person- 
age, with  rather  a  preposterous  counte- 
nance. 

"Yea/'  answered  the  individual  ad- 
dressed with  a  deep  oath.  "I  suspected 
something  from  his  detaining  us  so  long." 

Just  now  Isham  entered  once  more  in 
haste. 

"They're  coming!  They're  coming!" 
he  cried. 

"Well,  well,  let  them  come!"  said  the 
elder  of  the  strangers. 

"  Young  man,  you  must  go  with  us," 
to  Torrey.  "Oh,  tut!  tut!"  he  went  on. 
"Don't  mind  my  language,  for  we  have'nt 
much  time  to  pick  and  choose  words  now. 
Come  Burnot,  open  the  cage." 

"Mr.  Torrey,  I  beg  that  you  will  ac- 
company these  gentlemen,  and  remain 
quietly  with  them  for  a  time,  until  affairs 
grow  more  settled.  You  would  not  injure 
me?" 

"Certainly  not.  But  I  am  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  cause  of  all  this  mystery." 

"Well,  the  less  you  know  of  matters 
now,  the  better,"  said  the  stranger. 
"Take  the  advice  of  men  wiser,  older 
than  yourself,  if  you  prefer  the  word. 
Come. 

"Haste,  haste!"  said  the  younger 
stranger  "  To  the  cage  with  us  Burnot  t 
There's  no  time  to  lose.    You  must  meet 


them  as  they  come/'  "Come,  Mr.  Tor" 
rey !  For  Lilias'  sake !"  whispered  Bar- 
not. 

They  moved  into  the  dining  room. 

In  the  side  of  that  massive  chimney,  a 
cup-board  door  was  opened.  By  pressing 
a  spring,  the  cup-board  elided  up,  and  an 
aperture  was  exposed,  which  led  into  a 
dark  chamber,  long  and  narrow. 

"  Come,  in  with  you  young  man  !w  said 
the  elder  of  the  strangers  to  Torrey. 

Torrey  drew  back. 

"  In  with  you !"  he  repeated.  "  Here, 
help  me  Mack ;"  as  without  further  cere- 
mony, he  seized  Torrey  around  the  body, 
pinioning  his  arms :  "  Hand  that  surcin- 
gle. There.  Draw  it  tight!  He's  as 
strong  as  a  young  buffalo !  Now  that  bri- 
dle rein  to  his  feet.  Catch  him,  can't 
you  ?"  as  Torrey  struggled  with  all  his 
might. 

While  the  two  endeavored  to  bind  his 
feet,  Torrey  with  a  powerful  effort,  burst 
the  surcingle  from  around  his  arms,  and 
sprang  out  from  between  them. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Torrey !"  Burnot  exclaimed, 
deprecatingly,  "  dont  do  so !" 

"Blood  and  thunder!  he's  loose!  Seise 
him!  seize  him!"  And  before  Torrey 
could  well  recover  himself,  the  two  stran- 
gers bounded  upon  him  like  wild  beasts. 
He  struck  the  elder  of  his  assailants, 
however,  a  blow,  which  brought  him  to 
his  knees,  before  they  could  seize  him. 
When  they  did  grapple  with  him,  the 
three  fell  upon  the  floor  together,  and 
rolled  over  and  over.  In  the  scuffle,  Tor- 
rey griped  Briggs,  the  elder  and  stronger 
of  the  two,  by  the  throat.  As  they  turned 
and  turned,  he  still  retained  his  grasp. 
But  this  individual,  with  his  tongue  out 
and  his  eyes  popping  from  his  head,  drew 
a  knife  and  dug  it  into  Torrey 'a  side,  just 
as  his  companion,  who  had  risen,  dealt 
him,  also,  a  stunning  blow  upon  his  head 
with  a  chair. 

Torrey  had  for  a  moment  an  indistinct 
consciousness  of  being  dragged  along 
upon  the  floor.  Then  there  was  a  period 
of  complete  insensibility.  When  he 
again  recovered  his  perception,  the.  light 
of  a  candle  was  shining  in  his  face,  and  a 
rough  voice  greeted  his  ear. 

"Pho!  pho!  you  see  he  revives.    It 
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was  the  blow  on  the  head  which  stunned 
him.  That  little  scratch  in  the  side  did 
him  good,  by  letting  a  little  blood.  I  was 
sore  each  a  fine  fellow  as  he  would'nt 
knock  under  for  such  trifles.  Not  dead, 
eh  ?"  as  Torrey  opened  his  eyes.  "  I  am 
sorry,  my  fine  fellow,  to  have  treated  you 
so,  bat  necessity  knows  no  courtesy.  In 
token  of  my  sorrow,  I'll  dress  your  hurts 
for  yon  as  carefully  as  I  can.1' 

Torrey  saw  that  he  was  in  a  strange 
room.     By  his  bed-side  was  Burnot,  and 


his  two  assailants*  The  anxious  Ephraim, 
too,  stood  by  with  a  bowl  of  warm  water, 
with  which  they  wero  cleansing  his  side 
of  the  clotted  blood. 

41  Ah,  this  is  quite  a  slight  wound/1 
said  the  same  voice  whioh  he  had  heard 
before ;  "  The  knife  glanced.  I  am  very 
glad  young  man  that  I  did  not  kill  you. 
You'll  be  well  in  a  few  days ;  It  is  only 
the  loss  of  blood  which  has  made  you  so 
weak." 
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The  leaves  are  still,  the  breezes  hushed, 

Or  sing  a  drowsy  number, 
And  all  throughout  the  silent  day 

The  golden  hours  slumber : 
The  ripples  idly  lapse  along 

Beneath  the  noon-tide's  gleaming ; — 
Oh  sure,  the  drowsy  summer-time 

Is  made  alone  for  dreaming ! 

Within  my  open  window  floats 

A  slumbrous  breath  of  roses, 
And  in  the  softly-shaded  room 

Silence  itself  reposes : 
And  liquid  lustres  on  the  wall 

Cool,  rippling  waves  resemble, 
As  to  and  fro,  with  motion  slow, 

The  shadows  softly  tremble. 

A  sense  of  silence  and  repose, 
Of  slow  and  tranquil  motion — 

A  murmur  as  of  sleeping  winds 
Upon  a  sleeping  ocean ; 

And  softly  o'er  my  senses  steals 

A  luxury  Elysian, 
And  all  delights  of  drowsy  thought 

Are  mingled  in  my  vision; 

Oh,  chiding  voices,  wake  me  not, 

Nor  turn  my  rhyme  to  reason, — 
For  life  is  mingled  work  and  play, 

And  each  must  have  their  season, — 
The  Winter-time  for  study's  toil, 

The  Spring  for  pleasure's  scheming, 
Autumn  for  the  poet's  thought 

And  Summer-time  for  dreaming  1 
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Of  the  multitudinous  impression*  made 
upon  my  mind,  by  a  brief  sojourn  in 
Rome,  four  are  so  indelibly  stamped  that 
time  will  do  little  to  efface  them.  St  Pe- 
ter's, the  Coliseum,  the  Campagna,  the 
Apollo — these  objects,  differing  so  much 
in  kind  as  almost  to  provoke  a  smile  in 
being  mentioned  together,  rise  up  in  mem- 
ory above  the  many  historic  and  artistic 
recollections  which  belong  to  the  retro- 
spect of  Rome.  Perhaps,  they  are  the 
very  objects  which  the  reader  has  teen 
most  frequently  described,  and  concerning 
which  he  feels  absolutely  certain  that 
nothing  new  can  be  written.  Partaking 
of  this  conviction  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  disclaiming  the  immodesty  of  wish- 
ing to  offer  any  criticisms  or  suggestions, 
historical,  philosophical,  architectural, 
sdBthetical,  upon  subjects  which  have  been 
discussed  with  so  much  of  learning  and 
ability  for  centuries,  I  can  not  but  think 
that  the  reader  will  be  willing  to  take  for 
what  it  may  be  worth,  the  honest  account 
of  a  fresh  and  ingenuous  spectator  as  to 
the  effect  produced  by  them. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  more  confusing 
to  a  man  of  tolerable  education,  who  goes 
to  Rome  in  any  manner  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate its  wonderful  treasuries  of  art, 
and  hear  the  voice  of  antiquity  speaking 
from  its  ruins,  than  the  state  of  irresolu- 
tion in  which  he  first  sets  out  from  his 
hotel  to  see  Rome,  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  has  a  very  limited  time  in  which  • 
to  do  it.  He  has  eaten  his  breakfast,  per- 
haps, in  one  of  the  hotels  in  or  near  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  the  toast  and  ome- 
lette and  bit  of  steak,  seem  to  him  very 
like  the  same  things  in  St  James  Street — 
it  is  no  prandium  this  breakfast,  and  the 
stout  English  gentleman  opposite  speaks 
his  own  language  to  the  waiter — and  alto- 
gether it  does  not  quite  feel  like  Rome  at 
all,  but  as  he  is  about  to  make  his  earliest 
dash  into  the  bewildering  maze  of  sights 
that  stretches  around  him,  a  rush  of  inde- 
scribable7 sensations  almost  overpowers 
him  as  he  thinks  that  it  is  indeed  the 
Roma  JSterna  of  the  mighty  past,  the 


seat  of  the  ancient  civilization,  the  Rosse 
of  Caesar,  of  Cicero,  of  Horace,  the  Bosk 
over  which  have  been  thrown  the  enta- 
ing  spells  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  whose 
decay  has  become  magnificent  in  the  pafes 
of  Gibbon,  and  whose  earlier  glories  av 
vive  in  the  ringing  stanzas  of  Msctukj. 

My  sojourn  in  Rome  I  knew  eoeldaei 
be  prolonged  beyond  a  fortnight,  tad 
aware  of  how  very  little  could  be  dons  in 
thai  time  towards  seeing  half  its  interest- 
ing remains,  I  determined  to  devote  aw 
attention  altogether  to  a  few  objects,  sad 
among  these  I  began  with  St  Peter's, 
driving  to  the  Piazza  with  an  impatience, 
springing  from  a  sort  of  fear  that  before 
I  reached  there,-  the  vast  edifice  mitjkt 
suddenly  disappear. 

I  alighted  at  the  colonnade  and  walked 
slowly  towards  the  portico  across  the 
piazza.  Two  or  three  thousand  French 
troops  wore  on  parade  in  the  pitas*,  bat 
they  were  almost  lost  in  the  ample  spsee; 
the  different  companies,  like  the  obehsk 
or  the  fountains,  seemed  only  so  mark 
and  make  more  perceptible  the  distances 
of  the  spot  Upon  getting  out  of  the  car- 
riage, the  exterior  disappointed  ise,  it 
seemed  neither  so  grand  nor  so  beanufsl 
as  I  had  expected.  With  the  fecad* I 
was  never  entirely  reconciled*  but  1  bad 
no  sooner  ascended  the  steps  to  enter  the 
vestibule  than  the  tremendous  height  of 
the  edifice  struck  me  with  great  force.  I 
fancied  myself  an  atomy,  a  mere  poiat 
in  space,  and  felt  as  I  had  felt  at  Niagara, 
or  in  face  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  I  supposed, 
indeed,  it  was  quite  impossible  I  should 
ever  feel  in  presence  of  any  work  of  ssaafo 
hands. 

Passing  rapidly  across  the  vestibule,  is 
a  moment  of  intense  excitement  I  moved 
aside  the  thick  curtains  of  leather  sad 
entered  the  church.  A  dream  of  betatj 
was  before,  above  and  around  me,  in  tJse 
marbles  and  gold,  in  the  far  receding  fiats 
of  the  splendid  pavement*  in  the 
that  played  around  the  roof,  in  the 
ral  atmosphere  of  light  that  swam  through 
the  graceful  arches— bui  the  grander 
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the  elevation,  the  immensity  of  the  build- 
ing, comes  not  at  once  upon  the  percep- 
tion.     The  explanation  has  been  often 
given  why  every  one  is  at  first  disappoint- 
ed with  the  apparent  magnitude  of  St. 
Peter's — that  the  statues  and  ornaments 
are  cast  upon  a  scale  so  colossal  as  to 
seem  near  at  hand  though  really  remote, 
and  that  the  perpendicular  lines  are  every 
where  so  broken  as  to  give  no  idea  of  soar- 
ing altitude,  such  as  we  derive  from  the 
uninterrupted  ascent  of  a  Gothic  column 
to   the  arch  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  matter, 
whether  this  be  a  fault  or  an  excellence, 
I  mention  the  fact  of  the  disappointment, 
and  may  add  that  this  feeling  was  not 
entirely  dispelled  in  my  case,  until,  stand- 
ing beneath  the  great  dome,  the  wondrous 
vastnesft  of  the  pile  broke  upon  me  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees,  as  I  have 
seen  St.  Peters  brought  out,  (if  the  reader 
will  pardon  the  bathos  of  the  illustration,) 
from  gloom  in   the  magical  tints  of  a 
chemical  diorama.  Then  at  last  was  it  re- 
vealed to  the  sense  and  the  imagination, 
in  all  the  glory  of  its  wonderful  dimen- 
sions and  unexampled  splendor. 

St.  Peter's  is  the  only  edifice  I  have  ever 
seen  which  appeared  to  rise  above  the 
sectarian  differences  of  faith,  and  appeal 
to  the  religious  sensibilities  of  every  one 
who  entered  it.    The  most  simple  Protes- 
tant, who  sees  in  the  paintings  and  para- 
phernalia of  the  Romish  altar  so  many 
symbols  of  an  idolatrous  worship,  cannot 
but  recognise  the  devotional  element  that 
sweetly  broods  over  the  great  space  within 
the  dome,  and  pervades  the  building  with 
its  influence,  like  the  odour  of  incense. 
That  man  must  indeed  be  hardened,  who 
could  pass  through  it,  insensible  to  the 
feeling  of  reverence  it  inspires  as  a  fitting 
temple  to  the  Great  Architect  of  the  uni- 
rerse.    It  is  said  that  the  insurgents  of 
1849  had  determined  at  one  time  in  their 
revolutionary  frenzy  to  despoil  St.  Peters, 
and  then  blow  it  into  fragments  with  gun- 
powder— I  cannot  fancy  the  outlaw  bold 
enough  to  enter  the  building  with  pur- 
poses so  impious,  either  by  ghastly  torch 
light,  or  the  yet  more  reproachful  efflu- 
ence of  day — the  aw*  that  resides  forever 
within  those  airy  spaces  would  quench 
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the  iconoclastic  rage,  and  make  nerveless 
the  sacrilegious  hand. 

I  saw  religions  services  several  times  in 
St  Peters  at  some  one  of  the  side  chapels ; 
once  I  looked  down  from  the  gallery  just 
beneath  the  ball,  upon  vespers  performed 
at  an  altar  in  the  transept,  but  the  rites 
seemed  mean  and  feeble  in  the  immensity 
of  the  edifice,  the  blue  wreaths  of  the 
censers  melted  quickly  into  ample  ether 
overhead,  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  could 
scarcely  be  heard,  and  the  loudest  peal  of 
the  organ  "  fell  a  soft  murmur  on  th'  un- 
injured ear."  The  lights  and  dresses 
made  a  poor  pageant,  nor  can  I  imagine 
that  the  most  stately  pomps  of  ceremo- 
nial, conducted  by  the  Pope  in  person,  at- 
tended by  his  whole  retinue  of  blazing 
cardinals,  would  look  other  than  paltry  in 
St.  Peter's,  which  swells  far  above  the 
accessories  of  the  Romish  religion,  a  type 
of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal. 

From  every  point  of  view,  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  is  the  object  on  which  the  eye 
rests  in  looking  towards  Rome,  and  should 
the  Cathedral  be  destroyed  by  human 
violence  or  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
Rome  would  no  longer  be  the  cynosure  of 
the  world.  We  can  not  think  of  the  city 
apart  from  St.  Peter's,  and  it  may  be 
questioned,  in  the  event  that  by  relin- 
quishing this  crowning  effort  of  the  geni- 
us of  Michael  Angelo,  we  could  have  the 
former  restored  in  the  perfection  of  its 
Jbrum  magnificence,  whether  it  would  be 
well  to  make  the  sacrifice.  We  should  no 
doubt  have  a  superb  cluster  of  rich  hea- 
then temples  and  porches,  aud  enjoy  the 
8npreme  satisfaction  of  putting  a  stop  to 
discussions  of  Niebuhr  and  others,  as  to 
the  topography  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
but  we  should  part  with  the  noblest  ex- 
pression of  adoring  reverence  man  has 
ever  offered  to  the  true  God. 

I  had  been  two  days  in  Rome,  before  I 
visited  the  Coliseum,  and  the  first  sense 
it  awakened  was  that  of  wonder  at  the 
great  size  of  the  ruin.  The  engravings 
and  pictures  of  it  do  not  convey,  perhaps 
from  the  absence  of  objects  of  comparison, 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  circuit  or 
dizzy  height  of  the  walls.  That  it  was 
capable  of  holding  more  than  eighty 
thousand  spectators  I  knew  from  history, 
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but  this  fact  impresses  the  mind  with  no 
proper  notion  of  the  wide  space  of  the 
arena  and  the  lofty  sweep  of  the  arches. 
Dismantled  as  the  Coliseum  has  been  of 
its  marbles  and  wasted  by  the  hand  of 
lime,  it  is  eloquent  in  ruin  beyond  all  the 
poetry  that  has  been  written  of  it ;  it  is 
in  itself  a  grander  strain  than  it  awoke  in 
Byron,  and  speaks  to  us  in  a  statelier 
rhetoric  than  it  drew  forth  from  Gibbon. 
The  stranger  who  would  feel,  however,  all 
the  power  of  the  spot  and  share  the  emo- 
tion of  the  venerable  Bede,  should  not 
visit  it  in  the  morning,  for  many  disen- 
chantments  then  conspire  to  annoy  him. 
The  crowd  of  sight-seers  with  memoran- 
dum books  in  their  hands,  the  ambuscade 
of  deformed  and  idiotic  beggars,  and  the 
incessant   rattle   of  French  drummers, 
who  are  sent  to  the  adjoining  hills  to  prac- 
tise the  roll  of  the  kettle  drum,  each  in 
itself  is  enough  to  disqualify  one  for  en- 
joying his  ramble  over  the  broken  piles 
of  brick  and  travertine,  and  together  they 
weary  the  patience  and  exhaust  the  tem- 
per of  the  most  imperturbable  visitor. 
Let  him  rather  seek  the  Coliseum  by  some 
unfrequented  path  in  the  repose  of  the 
afternoon,  when  the  sun  rests  in  purple 
masses  upon  arch  and  terrace  and  gives 
to  every  wild-flower  trailing  its  vine  over 
the  shattered  wall,  the  appearance  of  a 
drooping  plume.    The  garish  morning  is 
too  inquisitive,  prying  into  every  cranny 
and  laying  bare  the  cruel  chasms  that 
decay  has  furrowed  into  the  lines  of  stone ; 
evening  comes  to  mellow  and  subdue  each 
harsh  and  jagged  outline,  throwing  the 
drapery  of  sunset  over  the  whole  wide 
amphitheatre,  thus  combining  with  na- 
ture who  has  deposited  upon  the  varied 
surfaces  a  soil  mould  out  of  which  spring 
the  rich  flowers  of  Italy's  beautiful  clime. 
It  was  doubtless  in  the  afternoon  that  the 
great  games  and  spectacles  wore  celebra- 
ted by  the  Roman  emperors  in  the  Colis- 
eum, and  as  one  lingers  upon  the  topmost 
wall  in  the  lovely  twilight,  he  may  turn 
from  Rome  with  its  spires  and  columns  and 
domes  fading  in  the  distance,  and  fancy 
that  the  seats  are  all  occupied,  and  the 
hush  of  expectancy  keeps  silent  a  vast 
multitude  of  spectators,  who  are  looking 
with  yourself  to  a  door  in  the  arena  over 


which  the  vestal  virgins  ait,  and  from 
which  a  pale  victim  is  soon  to  come  for- 
ward. 

It  is  fashionable  to  visit  the  Coliseum 
by  moonlight,  and  I  saw  it  under  the  ra- 
diance of  a  full  moon,  round  and  white 
as  the  shield  of  Achilles.  But  the  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade  are  too  violent 
at  such  a  time,  the  depths  of  gloom  excite 
the  imagination  with  something  of  tragic 
horror,  while  the  eye  loses  the  delicious 
tints  of  orange  and  purple  of  which  the 
afternoon  is  so  lavish  upon  the  wasted 
structure.  Pensiveness  then  yields  to  de- 
jection, and  dejection  deeps  into  pain. 

Mr.  Hilliard,  in  that  admirable  work, 
"  Six  Months  in  Italy/'  which  is  "  a  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend"  to  any  one  travel- 
ling in  that  storied  region,  has  shown  by 
a  most  gratifying  demonstration,  that  the 
Coliseum  is  far  more  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting as  a  ruin  than  it  would  be  could 
we  Bee  it  in  its  perfect  condition.  We  may 
therefore  dismiss  all  regrets  over  the  spo- 
liation of  the  vast  edifice,  and  rejoice  that 
what  has  been  lost  in  elegance,  has  been 
gained  in  effect  in  its  dilapidated  state — 
while  the  graceful  presides  over  every 
fissure,  and  the  suggestive  whispers  tons 
from  all  its  corridors. 

Every  body  knows  what  the  Campagna 
is,  that  far  spreading  expanse  of  rolling 
plain  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
mountains,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
Rome.    From  the  ball  of  St  Peter's  1 
looked  out  upon  it — edged  by  the  flashing 
sea  and  girded  by  the  blue  Sabine  hills, 
with  Soracte  rising  in  solitary  grandeur 
in  the  intermediate  horizon,  and  as  I 
gazed,  the  breeze  blowing  seaward  acres 
its  surface,  seemed  to  murmur  an  invita- 
tion— come — Rome  will  tire  you  with  its 
marble  gods  and  its  unexplained  ruins, — 
come  and  see  the  beauty  which  artist* 
have  as  yet  never  been  able  to  compre- 
hend, come  and  hear  the  breathings  U 
that  voice  which  poets  have  failed  to  in- 
terpret.   From  whatever  point  of  Rome. 
or  its  immediate  environs,  I  cast  my  eve 
towards  the  Campagna,  from  the  crum- 
bling arches  of  Caracalla's  Baths,  frvm 
the  knoll  where  stands  the  stern  round 
tower  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the  invitation 
was  repeated,  and  I  know  not  if  the  regret 
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I  could  not  help  feeling  at  the  shortness 
of  my  sojourn  in  Rome  sprang .  so  much 
from  any  other  disappointment,  as  that  of 
not  being  able  to  traverse  the  Campagna 
everywhere,  on  foot  and  in  the  saddle, 
and  familiarise  myself  with  all  its  aspects 
of  soothing  and  tranquil  beauty.    As  yon 
pass  the  wall  of  Rome,  yon  enter  at  onoe 
into  the  alluring  solitude,  unbroken  by 
any  objects  that  are  not  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  its  sweet  and  mournful  desola- 
tion.   Here  the  hut  of  a  peasant  is  built 
under  a  gentle  declivity,  and  there  an  an- 
cient bridge  is  thrown  over  some  bright 
streamlet,  the  fragment  of  a  column  lifts 
itself  yonder  from  the  rich  turf,  and  across 
the  plain  for  miles  stretch  the  lines  of  the 
Roman  aqueducts;  but  the    unvarying 
monotony  of  the  immense  expanse  re- 
mained, and  silence  has  here  its  perpetual 
home— a  deep,  ancient  silence  that  the 
song  of  the  lark  and  the  occasional  report 
of  a  sportsman's   fowling   piece,  seem 
scarcely  able  to  disturb.    Nature,  prodi* 
gal  of  life,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  pre- 
vailing sadness,  clothes  the  earth  in  a 
flora  ever  gorgeous  and  luxuriant,  and 
bright-winged  insects  float  in  the  sunshine 
of  October,  over  the  blossoms  of  the  daisy 
peeping  up  on  all  sides  from  the  grass. 
Nor  does  the  beauty  of  the  Campagna 
weary  you  with  its  uniformity,  for  the 
undulations  of  the  ground  admit  of  great 
varieties  of  expression  in  the  landscape. 
Just  as  at  sea,  when  the  waves  are  rolling 
high,  you  will  mount  the  crest  of  one  and 
see  far  and  wide  over  the  weltering  deep, 
and  afterwards  sink  into  the  hollows  with 
only  a  narrow  circuit  of  sky  open  to  the 
view,  so  in  the  Campagna,  you  will  now 
and  then  reach  the  summit  of  some  swell- 
ing mound  from  which  an  ocean  of  ver- 
dure heaves  around  you  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  and  again  descend  into  a  basin 
with  a  horizon  closing  nearly  upon  you ; 
but  from  the  mound  you  will  catch  at 
every  fresh  turn  the  distant  points  of  the 
landscape  in  new  lights,  and  from  the  ba- 
sin see  some  neighbouring  mountain  set 
in  a  frame  which  displays  its  graceful 
outlines  to  unexpected  advantage.    The 
artists  residing  in  Rome,  have  an  exhaust- 
leas  wealth  of  study  in  the  Campagna, 
and  you  can  not  come  upon  one.  sitting  at 


the  base  of  some  shattered  pillar,  and 
sketching  the  scene  before  him,  without 
a  kind  of  respectful  pity  that,  let  his  pen- 
cil be  ever  so  happy,  the  curvilinear  grace 
and  roseate  hues  of  the  original  will  not 
be  adequately  reproduced  upon  his  can- 
vass. 

The  geology  of  the  Campagna  is  two- 
fold— it  has  its  architectural  and  its  or- 
ganic layers,  in  which  the  eye  of  science 
may  detect  the  successive  civilizations 
that  were  erected  above  the  surface,  and 
the  progressive  changes  that  have  marked 
the  physical  history  of  the  earth.  The 
researches  of  a  Qell  or  a  Bunsen  may  dis- 
cover beneath  the  fragmentary  memorials 
of  Roman  greatness,  which  strew  the 
plain,  evidences  of  a  yet  more  ancient 
Pelasgic  power,  while  a  Buckland  or  a 
Murchison,  going  deeper  still,  may  read 
the  whole  record  of  its  conversion  from  a 
waste  of  waters  into  its  present  form, 
through  the  agency  of  fire,  upheaving  the 
land,  which  gradually  underwent  the  geni- 
al transformation  of  less  violent  agencies, 
until  vegetation,  nourished  by  the  early 
and  the  latter  rains,  arose  from  the  soil 
as  Lucretius  has  so  beautifully  described 
it,  in  the  passage  beginning 

Poatremo,  pereont  imbres,  ubi  aoa  pater  aether 

In  gremiam  matria  Terra  prtcipitavit : 

At  initidae  aurgunt  frugea,  ramique  virearunt 

Arboribua. 

To  the  student  of  government,  too,  the 
Campagna  is  not  without  its  suggestions, 
as  gazing  from  the  heights  of  Frascati 
upon  the  wide,  exuberant  but  unproductive 
area,  or  stopping  on  the  way-side  to  see 
the  withered  harvesters  gleaning  its  fatal 
crops,  he  ponders  on  the  ills  attending  a 
clerical  maladministration — but  it  was 
not  as  an  artist  seeking  bits  of  nature  for 
his  portfolio,  nor  as  an  archaeologist  puz- 
zling my  poor  brains  with  the  manifesta- 
tions of  a  past  age,  nor  as  a  politician  go- 
ing out  to  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the 
world  is  governed,  that  1  loved  to  muse 
on  the  Campagna;  it  was  as  an  idle 
dreamer,  a  lover  of  the  beautiful,  delight- 
ing to  revel  in  the  rich  sunshine  and  the 
balmy  atmosphere,  and  no  one  who  woos 
the  spirit  of  the  Campagna  in  this  tender 
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mood,  will  find  her  indifferent  or  unre- 
sponsive. 

The  noblest  view  of  the  Campagna  that 
I  was  permitted  to  enjoy,  was  from  the 
terrace  of  the  Villa  d'  Este,  near  Tivoli. 
I  had  gone  with  a  charming  party  of 
friends  to  spend  the  day  at  the  ancient 
Tibur,  and  we  had  employed  the  time  in 
making  the  circuit  of  the  musical  Casca- 
telles  and  dining  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Sibyls  Temple,  exquisite  temple,  bad  din- 
ner, delicious  day,  and  so  we  came  in  the 
afternoon  to  climb  up  the  mouldy  hanging 
gardens  of  the  aristocratic  Villa  d'  Este, 
taking  all  manner  of  liberties  with  the 
dilapidated  Tritons  of  the  broken  foun- 
tains, and  filling  the  silent  grass  grown 
walks  with  the  echoes  of  unfamiliar  laugh- 
ter. When  we  reached  the  lofty  terrace, 
where  the  visitor  looks  down  many  hun- 
dred feet  upon  the  op*n  country,  the  sun 
was  streaming  across  the  Campagna  in 
horizontal  shafts  of  light  which  broke 
against  the  hill  sides  around  us  in  shat- 
tered splendour.  The  chilliness  of  even- 
ing warned  us  it  was  time  to  return,  but 
still  wc  lingered,  as  under  the  spell  of 
enchantment  The  Campagna  darkened 
from  orange  to  purple,  and  from  purple  to 
a  dusky  brown,  as  the  sun  stooped  nearer 
to.  the  Mediterranean,  his  Classic  Thetis, 
and  finally  sank  into  her  breast,  and  over 
the  monotonous  waste,  one  single  object 
stood  against  the  sky — it  was  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's — its  strange  and  portentous 
grandeur  looming  out  of  a  region  of  sha- 
dows, remote,  mysterious,  and  lone.  The 
Campagna  and  St.  Peter's  thus  became 
fixed  upon  the  memory  together  for  all 
time. 

Two  or  three  mornings  in  the  Vatican, 
among  the  statues,  induced  me  to  think 
that  in  the  course  of  as  many  months  a 
lover  of  sculpture  might  by  diligent  study 
acquire  a  creditable  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tents. Fearing  that  my  own  impressions 
would  be  weakened  by  a  divided  admira- 
tion among  many  objects,  upon  entering 
the  first  gallery  I  walked  on,  looking  nei- 
ther to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  like  the 
princess  in  the  Arabian  story,  on  her  way 
to  the  golden  fountain,  until  I  reached 
the  little  apartment  of  the  Belvedere, 
which  is  glorified  by  the  Apollo.    Until 


we  have  a  new  coinage  of  superlatives,  I 
am  sure  I  shall  never  be  able  to  speak  of 
this  statue  properly.    To  say  that  it  is  the 
very  perfection  of  manly  strength  and 
beauty  is  nothing— it  is  action,  life,  grace, 
music,  perfume  in  stone,  it  illuminates  the 
cabinet  in  which  it  stands,  as  a  lamp 
lights  up  a  shrine,  and  brings  the  Apollo 
of  the  ancient  mythology  before  the  mind'i 
eye.  as  the  old  poets  saw  him  when  he 
walked  in  the  dim  forests,  and  the  recesse* 
of  the  mountain  became  daedal  in  the  ra- 
diance of  bis  flashing  locks.    Some  of  the 
critics  have  contended  that  it  is  in  his 
character  as  a  medical  man,  that  Apollo 
is  here  represented  coming  into  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  great  plague— and  one 
might  fancy  that  before  his  bright  foot- 
steps, the  abhorred  shapes  of  disease  and 
death  would  flee  away,  and  that  his  benign 
presence  would  shed  joy  and  health  and 
happiness  around.  The  pose  of  the  figure, 
so  familiar  to  every  reader,  gives  to  it  the 
air  of  motion,  and  like  some  other  statues, 
it  inspires  you  with  the  idea  that  it  may 
step  off  from  its  pedestal,  but  unlike  all 
others  I  have  seen,  it  imparts  also  the  con- 
fidence that  when  arrested  it  will  ssnme 
an  attitude  of  equal  power  and  grace  and 
animation. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  statues, 
or   paintings,    or   buildings    in   Rome, 
though  I  shall  ever  retain  distinct  sad 
pleasurable  recollections  of  many— of  the 
rosy  Aurora  in  the  Rospigliosa,  of  the 
sweet  Beatrice  Cenci,  of  the  truthful  and 
impressive  Dying  Gladiator,  of  the  grand 
Moses  by  Michael  Angelo,  of  the  awfiel 
figures  in  the  Last  Judgment,  of  the  ma- 
jestic groups  in  the  School  of  Athena, 
and  of  the  celestial  glory  of  the  Trans- 
figuration— and  of  many  churches  and 
places  that  the  reader  will  visit  when  he 
goes  to  Rome,  after  the  manner  of  all 
men  who  make  the  pilgrimage.    He  will 
drive,  too,  without  the  walls  to  the  Eng- 
lish burying  ground,  where  the  roses  are 
growing    from  the  dust  of  Keats  and 
Shelley,  and  he  must  not  omit  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
whose   long   vistas    of  shade    and  glo- 
rious expanse  of  turf,  have  suffered  in  no 
degree   from   that   republican    violence 
which  defaced  the  ornaments  of  the  main 
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avenues  and  broke  the  basins  of  the  foun- 
tains. Before  this  spoliation,  the  Villa 
Borghese  was  the  darling  show-place  of 
Rome,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in 
its  mournful  decay,  the  general  aspect  of 
the  spot  does  not  better  consort  with  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  desolation  that  belong 
to  the  Eternal  City,  than  if  it  still  display- 
ed the  careful  hand  of  the  arborculturist. 

One  subject,  however,  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  Rome,  and  associates  itself  so 
intimately  with  all  that  the  memory  re- 
tains of  Rome's  past  and  present  gran- 
deur, that  silence  concerning  it  would  be 
unpardonable.  It  is  the  Roman  flea.  I 
have  read  Eothen  and  have  never  visited 
the  East,  but  I  am  incredulous  of  the  supe- 
rior vivacity  and  muscularity  of  the  orien- 
tal flja,  and  feel  satisfied  that  great  injus- 
has  been  done  to  the  Roman  insect,  by 
the  gifted  author  of  that  charming  work, 
who  does  not  introduce  it  at  all  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Con  gress  of  Fleas  at  Jerusalem. 

The  flea  of  Rome  is  as  much  an  insti- 
tution of  the  country  as  the  Papacy,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  magnificent  climax  of  Mr. 
Macaulay  concerning  the  duration  of  the 
Holy  See,  I  believe  will  survive  it.  The 
flea  attends  you  everywhere,  and  enters 
into  your  enjoyment  of  every  object  in 
Rome.  It  skips  about  in  St.  Peter's,  hav- 
ing ample  room  there  for  the  exercise  of 
all  its  energies.  It  awaits  you  in  the 
Vatican  and  is  roused  to  unusual  activity 
by  the  fumes  of  the  incense  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  You  have  disagreeable  interviews 
with  it  in  St.  John  Lateran  and  it  lies 
perdu  in  the  Barberini  Palace.  Almost 
all  your  examinations  of  works  of  art  are 
affected  more  or  less  by  the  intervention 
of  fleas,  until  you  wonder  if  the  ancestors 
of  these  pests  bit  Cicero  as  he  stood  thun- 
dering against  Verres,  or  if  like  atra  cura 
in  the  ode  of  Horace,  they  mounted  be- 
hind Augustus  as  he  rode  forth  in  the 
market-place.  In  vain  shall  you  try  to 
escape  the  Roman  flea,  or  to  prevent  its 
escaping  you.  It  proceeds  by  forced  mar- 
ches, and  as  Napoleon  suddenly  came 
down  upon  the  Austrians  in  one  place 
when  they  had  just  before  felt  his  attack 
in  another,  so  this  pulicose  enemy  will 
astonish  you  by  a  fire  in  the  rear  immedi- 
ately after  you  have  been  made  quite  cer- 


tain of  his  operations  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent quarter.  And  there  is  no  such  vis  a 
tergo  as  his  bite.  Vou  are  not  left  in  even 
momentary  doubt  of  what  the  force  is — 
it  is  your  favorite  flea* — you  recognize  him 
at  once,  as  you  do  Carlo  Dolce  or  Spagno- 
letto,  by  his  style.  Spagnoletto,  is,  per- 
haps, the  better  illustration,  because  he 
loved  to  paint  St.  Sebastian  transfixed 
with  arrows,  and  the  poisoned  barb  of 
the  foe  might  well  recall  the  fine  agony 
of  that  youthful  martyrdom.  I  used  to 
conjecture  how  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
could  ever  become  accustomed  to  the  con- 
stant annoyance,  but  I  learned  from  an 
acute  observer  of  Roman  life  and  manners, 
that  they  actually  learned  in  time  to  find 
a  pleasant  excitement  in  the  bite,  and  that 
to  live  without  fleas  would  probably  be  to 
them  an  insipid  and  spiritless  existence. 

If  the  stranger  could  habituate  himself 
into  indifference  to  these  vermin,  I  should 
think  Rome  the  most  delightful  place  of 
residence  on  earth.  The  repose  of  the 
city  and  its  isolation  from  the  great,  throb- 
bing, active  world  of  Europe  and  America, 
render  it  especially  attractive  to  the  quiet, 
meditative  thinker,  who  has  no  great  pro- 
jects of  ambition  to  work  out,  and  an  easy 
competency  in  his  affairs.  The  stagna- 
tion which  gathers  under  the  chair  of  St. 
Peters,  is  favorable  in  a  high  degree  to 
the  studies  which  the  memorials  around 
him  would  invite  the  temporary  resident 
to  pursue,  and  I  think  it  may  fairly  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt  whether  under  any  other 
government,  tho  Rome  of  the  past  could 
be  contemplated  to  such  advantage.  A 
liberal  government,  stimulating  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people,  and  giving  freedom  of 
thought  and  opinion  to  all  over  whom  it 
extended,  would  no  doubt  work  an  impor- 
tant change  in  the  aspects  of  the  city, —  it 
would  make  the  Campagna  wave  with 
golden  harvests,  and  cause  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  to  resound  with  the  hum  of  in- 
dustry, but  the  clash  of  engines  would  jar 
upon  the  eloquent  silence,  and  the  hand 
of  improvement  would  only  mar  the  beau- 
tiful ruin.  I  saw  the  Pope  performing 
High  Mass,  in  person,  in  the  Sistine  Cha- 
pel, and  an  old  gentleman  of  milder, 
more  benevolent  features  is  not  to  be 
found  among  Raphael's  portraits. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  PRAYER. 

If  there  is  anything  that  will  endure 
The  eye^of  God,  because  it  still  is  pure, 
It  is  the  spirit  of  a  little  child, 
Fresh  from  His  hand,  and  therefore  undefiled. 
Nearer  the  gate  of  Paradise  than  we, 
Our  children  breathe  its  airs,  its  angels  see ; 
And  when  they  pray,  God  hears  their  simple  prayer, 
Yea,  even  sheaths  his  sword  in  judgment  bare : 
Witness  this  legend  of  a  by-gone  time, 
Itself  a  song,  though  yet  untold  in  rhyme. 

Where  stretches  Egypt,  and  its  gardens  smile, 
Won  from  the  desert  of  the  lordly  Nile, 
Famine  and  Pestilence  went  hand  in  hand, 
Of  old,  and  ravaged  that  unhappy  land ; 
For  lo !  the  Nile,  wherein  its  plenty  lies, 
The  fertilizing  Nile  forgot  to  rise : 
Day  after  day  it  lay,  a  sluggish  flood, 
And  slimy  monsters  wallowed  in  its  mud. 
When  spread  the  news,  and  ill  news  fly  apace, 
A  fearful  panic  seized  the  Moslem  race ; 
For  not  alone  its  native  tribes  it  fed, 
But  all  the  East  to  Egypt  looked  for  bread. 
In  Cairo  first,  there  most  improvident, 
Then  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  wandering  tent, 
Under  the  palms,  by  many  a  shrunken  well, 
Fainting  they  fell,  and  perished  where  they  fell. 
At  first  they  merely  starved ;  but  by  and  by 
A  dread  infection  brooded  in  the  sky : 
There  was  no  time  to  starve,  with  every  breath 
They  drew  in  death,  a  tainted,  loathsome  death. 
All  business  ceased ;  bazaars  and  mosques  were  closed ; 
Somewhere  about  his  tower  the  muezzin  dozed ; 
Was  heard  no  more  his  cry,  (it  was  too  late  1) 
"  There  is  no  God,  but  God!  Lo!  God  is  Great!" 
No  more  the  faithful  bowed  towards  the  East ; 
Was  kept  no  more  the  Bairam's  sacred  feast : 
(The  fasts,  alas  I  they  could  not  help  but  keep  1) 
The  land  was  shrouded  in  a  deathly  sleep : 
You  might  have  walked  through  Cairo,  street  by  street, 
Nor  met  a  soul ;  'twere  better  not  to  meet 
The  flying  thief,  the  murderer  abhorred, 
Or  plague-struck  beggars— such  were  those  abroad. 

At  length  a  Sheik  remembered  what  was  writ, 
(Through  faith,  not  doubt,  had  he  forgotten  it,) 
That  "  Children  are  the  keys  of  Paradise;" 
Also,  that  "  they  alone  are  good  and  wise, 
Because  their  thoughts,  their  very  lives  are  prayer" 
He  sought  the  mosque,  summoned  the  people  there, 
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Told  them  his  thought,  and  made  its  meaning  plain. 
That  they  by  childish  lips  should  pray  again. 
'Twas  said,  and  done :  the  Emir  gave  command, 
And  straight  the  muezzins  sang  it  through  the  land. 

The  hour  was  fixed  at  dawn  ;  at  last  dawn  came : 
Slowly  the  sun  arose,  a  globe  of  flame 
Struggling  with  blood-red  clouds :  in  every  street 
Was  seen  a  crowd,  was  heard  the  tramp  of  feet, 
Around  the  mosques  they  gathered  with  a  sigh, 
Waiting  to  know  if  they  should  live,  or  die ! 
The  Imaums  crowned  the  babes  with  early  flowers, 
And  bore  them  up  the  minarets  and  towers, 
Even  to  their  topmost  summits,  where  they  stood, 
And  saw  the  Pyramids,  and  Nile's  black  flood, 
And  Cairo  at  their  feet,  a  breathless  mass, 
Dying  to  hear  them  pray,  and  see  what  came  to  pais  1 
It  was  a  beautiful,  but  solemn  sight, 
To  mark  the  trembling  children,  robed  in  white. 
Painted  against  the  red,  and  angry  sky, 
Lifting  their  hands  to  Him  who  dwells  on  high. 
But  there  they  stood,  and  there  they  knelt  and  prayed,— 
And  from  that  hour  the  pestilence  was  stayed ; 
For  while  they  prayed,  there  came  a  rush  of  wind 
That  rent  the  clouds,  and  showed  the  sun  behind ; 
They  saw  its  broad,  bright  light,  and  seemed  to  hear 
The  wave  of  palms,  the  flow  of  waters  near : 
Ah,  yes  I  'twas  true ;  the  Nile  began  to  rise, 
As  if  its  springs  were  fed  from  the  benignant  skiea! 
It  rose,  and  rolled,  and  ran  before  the  breese, 
Its  long  waves  furrowed  like  the  stormy  seas ; 
Its  mud  was  swept  away,  its  monsters  sank ; 
It  swayed  and  snapped  the  reeds  along  the  bank ; 
Raging  and  roaring,  rising  higher  and  higher, 
Far-flaming  in  the  sun,  a  sheet  of  windy  fire ! 
All  wept  for  joy.    And  now  there  came  a  man 
Wild  with  good  news ;  he  shouted  as  he  ran — 
"There  is  no  God,  but  Qod!  Lot  God  is  Great! 
There  Hands  a  row  of  camels  at  the  gate, 
Laden  for  all  with  sacks  of  wheat  and  grain." 

They  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  wept  again : 
But  they,  the  children,  meek  and  undefiled, 
They  strewed  their  flowers,  and  clapped  their  hands  and  smiled: 
Nor  was  there  longer  plague  or  famine  there, 
Thanks  be  to  God,  who  heard  the  children's  prayer ! 
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THS    ADVANTAGE   OF  SMALL   STATUBJB. 


We  bold  it  for  a  self-evident  proposition 
that  Great  Men  are  always  small.  In  other 
words,  greatness  of  mind  and  size  of  body 
are  incompatible  conditions. 

Does  the  reader  doubt  it?  then  will  we 
undertake  to  prove  our  assertion,  and  to 
convince  him  clearly,  unless  he  be  a  tall, 
l&rg*»  portly  (not  to  say  porky)  individual, 
that  history,  science  and  every  day  obser- 
vation go  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  our 
opinion. 

We  are  astonished  that  no  one  has  be- 
fore this  taken  up  the  subject.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  it  should  be  done  to  encour- 
age the  many  small  men  who  live  on 
earth,  cheering  them  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  vast  intellectual  statue  attained  by 
men  of  like  siae  with  themselves,  and  also 
to  abate  the  pride,  if  not  the  stature  of  the 
Bons  of  Anark,  and  keep  them  from  look- 
ing down  on  men  of  lower  height. 

Our  purpose  is  to  place  things  and  per- 
sons on  a  proper  level ;  to  raise  the  low, 
to  pull  down  the  high ;  at  once  to  level  up 
and  to  level  down. 

We  wish  to  show  bow  much  men,  take 
them  all  in  all,  are  upon  an  equality,  and 
how  little  cause  of  complaint  even  the 
shortest  man  has  when  compared  with  a 
six  or  seven  footer. 

We  shall  prove  how  incomparably  supe- 
rior the  man  of  brevity  is  to  the  man  of 
longitude ;  and  while  making  the  one  feel 
as  though  he  had  been  stretched  to  a  high- 
er standard,  we  shall  cause  the  other  to 
shrink  down,  becoming  smaller  by  de- 
grees and  beautifully  less,  until  he  is  al- 
most hidden  in  his  own  boots. 

If  the  advantages  of  shortness  were 
enumerated  they  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
not  a  short  one  either. 

Indeed,  so  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed are  those  advatagee,  that  men  have 
received  their  name  and  designation  from 
no  other  thing  than  this  of  being  small. 
And  let  the  reader  take  notice,  that  these 
names  are  the  most  ancient  and  therefore 
the  most  honorable;  for  man  was  first 
distinguished  from  his  fellow  man  by 
some  personal  peculiarity,  and  named  ac- 


cording to  it ;  after  this,  came  those  Dtmei 
which  are  derived  from  occupation*,  of 
which  the  numerous  family  of  Smiths  are 
an  illustration.  After  these,  as  men  be- 
came more  compactly  settled  in  commu- 
nities and  nations,  came  those  names,  list 
given,  and  strange  to  say  most  honored  by 
some,  we  mean  names  derived  from  pla- 
ces and  possessions,  as  Percy,  Beverly,  De 
Wilton,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  These  have  usur- 
ped most  of  the  titles  of  honor ;  indeed 
we  have  Dukes  of  such  a  place,  Counts  of 
Buch  another,  Knights  of  this  Manor  and 
Squires  of  that  one.  They  have  conquer- 
ed and  driven  away  the  first ;  the  law  of 
primogeniture  not  holding  good  in  rela- 
tion to  names. 

Or  rather  the  good  old  Saxon  terms  to 
designate  men,  the  Strong,  the  Wise,  the 
Unready,  Ac.,  were  as  much  subdued  and 
deprived  of  place  and  power  by  the  Nor- 
man names,  as  were  their  possessors  of 
their  native  land.    Indeed  these  Norman 
Baron,  like  other  sailors,  had  no  specific 
or  peculiar  names,  but  bore  any  tide  that 
came  to  hand ;  and  not  only  robbed  others 
of  their  lands  but  even  committed  larceny 
on  their  names  also.    Landing  first  in 
France,  they  stole  the  country  along  the 
coast,  managed  to  make  the  French  king 
give  them  what  they  already  had  in  pos- 
session, and  which  he,  seeing  it  could  not 
be  recovered,  generously  permitted  them 
to  keep.    A  rough  sea  captain,  who  had 
probably  been  known  as  Jack  or  Bill,  or 
possibly  by  some  sea  nickname,  seising  on 
certain  castles  and  lands,  very  soon  adop- 
ted a  title  from  his  possession  and  became 
the  Sire  Jean  De  Neville,  or  Duke  Gail- 
lanme  De  Percy  and  so  on.    The  sons  fol- 
lowed the  father's  example,    and  when 
Duke  William  attacked  the  Saxons,  he 
found  a  number  of  these  young  fellows 
ready  to  fight  hard  for  name  and  fortune, 
ready  to  take  the  lands  and  assume  the 
designation,  only  transforming    it   into 
Norman  French,  of  all  the  wealthy  men 
of  England. 

Thus  was  the  change  brought  about ; 
grand  larceny  was  committed  upon  the 
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Saxon  possessions,  and  when  the  change 
was  made  from  the  English  Edgar  the 
Small,  into  the  Norman  Jean  Le  Petit,  we 
may  say  that  petty  larceny  was  committed 
upon  the  Saxon  names  also.  We  utterly 
deny,  however,  that  any  honor  ought  to 
accrue  to  the  holders  of  these  names; 
they  only  indicate  that  the  title  was  jriven 
to  some  needy  adventurer,  as  a  cloak  for 
his  sin,  or  a  proof  that  he  had  stolen  a 
possession  not  his  own,  and  had  either 
adorned  his  person  with  the  altered  name 
of  the  former  proprietors,  or  with  the  de- 
signation of  the  estate. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  call  the  leader 
by  the  name  of  William  the  Burglar  and 
designate  his  chief  associates  by  names 
in  character  with  their  occupations,  or 
with  the  fates  which  they  at  least  deser- 
ved. We  might  then  have,  Sir  John  Hand- 
cuff, Duke  Snatcball,  the  Marquis  of  Gal- 
lows, Sir  Henry  Jailbird,  Herbert  Ruin- 
orphan,  Sir  Guy  De  Slaughter,  James  Le 
Brute,  the  Earl  of  No  lowell,  Sir  Hamen 
De  Hanghigh,  Roger  Hardheart,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Mashhead,  Sir  George  Plunderer, 
Walter  Devilsown,  Sir  Thomas  Hellgoer, 
the  Duke  of  Murder,  Sir  Richard  Sub- 
bing, Viscount  Stealland,  Henry  Starve- 
poor,  Marmaduke  Doublefist,  Robert  Hit- 
hard,  Frank  Tear  topi  ins,  Walter  Merci- 
less, John  Lovegain,  the  Count  of  Split- 
head,  and  Sir  Henry  Noquarters. 

Such  should  be  the  titles  of  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  noble  descent, 
from  the  nameless  and  name-acquiring 
followers  of  Duke  William.  We  return 
to  the  more  ancient  and  honorable  names 
of  the  early  Saxons.  And  we  especially 
apeak  of  those  derived  from  some  bodily 
peculiarity,  and  chiefly  those  whioh  indi- 
cate a  degree  of  smallness  in  the  person 
spoken  of. 

And  here  we  must  guard  the  reader 
from  an  error  into  which  he  may  fall,  un- 
less our  friendly  pen  comes  to  his  aid. 
True  we  write  with  a  genuine  goose  quill, 
yet  this  will  be  more  suitable,  and  in  fact 
very  appropriate  to  the  object  in  view. 

What  we  wish  to  caution  against  is  this, 
that  no  one  must  suppose  because  the  name 
given  was  one  which  has  a  meaning  of 
smallness,  littleness,  Ac.,  that  it  therefore 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  per- 


son so  named  was  small  in  body  or  mind- 
We  mean  that  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low. Indeed,  the  terms  used  were  doubt- 
less, used  as  terms  of  endearment,  dimi- 
nutions implying  admiration  and  respect. 
Most  commonly  the  name  was  given  from 
the  possession  of  an  entirely  opposite 
quality  to  that  which  it  was  designed  to 
express.  On  the  principle  so  well  known, 
of  hicua  a  won  lucendo.  Hence  a  man 
might  be  called  Short,  Small  or  Little,  be- 
cause of  his  great  strength  or  stature ; 
and  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  him  from 
men  of  ordinary  power  and  sise.  This 
we  can  prove  historically  as  well  as  from 
our  own  experience ;  and  we  will  do  so, 
after  we  have  called  the  reader's  attention 
to  one  fact  that  stands  out  peculiar  and 
unexplained,  unless  the  assertion  we  have 
just  made  be  true. 

It  is  this ;  there  must  have  been  some 
tall  and  large  men  in  ancient  times  when 
names  were  given  to  different  persons, 
and  then,  as  now,  they  were  probably 
few  in  number  compared  with  the  man  of 
men.  This  being  admitted,  whence  comes 
it  that  we  have  no  such  names  as  Mr. 
Large,  Mr.  Big,  Mr.  Tall  among  us. 

How  happens  it  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  name  indicating  great  size  or  stature, 
when  there  are  so  many  to  indicate  the 
opposite  condition  of  body  ?  We  do  not 
admit  the  name  Tallman  as  any  proof,  for 
we  doubt  not  that  it  was  originally  Tell- 
man,  from  a  talking  propensity  possessed 
by  the  former  ancestors  of  that  family. 
Nor  does  the  name  of  Mr.  Stout  at  all  in- 
validate our  position,  inasmuch  as  a  small 
man  may  be  thiok  and  stoutly  formed  as 
well  as,  and  far  more  likely  than,  a  tall 

one. 

The  fact  remains  uncontrovertible,  un- 
less our  explanation  be  received.  And 
now  to  the  proof;  Alexander  of  Macedon 
was  called  the  Great,  although  we  are 
positively  informed  that  he  was  a  man  of 
small  stature ;  Frederick  of  Prussia  was 
a  little  fellow,  and  the  Great  Napoleon 
was  well  called  Le  Petit  Corporal,  stand- 
ing no  more  than  five  feet,  four  inches, 
"  boots  and  all,"  as  Tom  Thum  says.  We 
might  multiply  these  by  way  of  additional 
proof;  but  we  will  only  detain  the  reader 
from  the  continuance  of  the  general  sub- 
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ject,  by  two  more  illustrations,  and  then 
we  shall  hurry  on  with  a  race-horse  pace, 
and  try  and  overtake  our  subject*  lest  it 
reach  the  gaol  before  us,  and  the  reader's 
convictions  outride  our  performances. 

Once  when  that  well  known  historical 
character,  and  deer  lover  of  the  wild  wood, 
Robin  Hood,  was  ranging  along  on  the 
look  out  at  once,  for  fat  purses  and  fat 
venison,  he  encountered  a  fine  looking 
youth  seven  feet  in  height  and  broad  and 
stout  in  proportion.  Robin  liked  to  look 
upon  a  man,  and  never  had  he  seen  a 
better  specimen  of  the  race. 

Accosting  him  roughly,  by  way  of  trial,  he 
soon  found  that  the  stranger  was  a  match 
for  him  every  way ;  he  could  bend  his 
bow,  whirl  his  quarter  stafl^  run,  wrestle, 
fight  and  sing  with  the  best  woodsman  in 
the  forest. 

Having  earned  Robin's  good  will  by 
first  giving  him  a  drubbing,  and  quite 
charmed  him  by  some  good  hearty  blows, 
well  laid  on  with  a  cudgel,  Robin  urged 
him  to  become  one  of  his  band,  and,  on 
his  consenting,  enquired  bis  name. 

The  youth  who  was  of  good  old  Saxon 
lineage,  replied  that  be  was  called  John 
Little,  from  his  sue  and  strength;  and 
Robin  forthwith  introduced  him  by  this 
name  among  his  followers.  Of  course 
they  all  had  a  jollification  to  welcome  the 
new  comer,  and  when  they  wore  all  pretty 
well  saturated  with  liquor,  one  of  the 
sacrilegious  scamps  seised  a  bucket  of 
water  and  pouring  it  liberally  over  the 
youth's  head  and  shoulders,  shouted  out, 
this  child  has  hitherto  been  called  John 
Little,  hereafter  he  shall  be  known  in  the 
green  wood  by  the  name  of  Little  John. 

We  would  give  the  reader  our  author's 
name  and  chapter  and  page,  for  this  quo* 
tation.  if  we  had  not  just  now  forgotten 
them.  However,  we  assure  him  that  it  is 
a  quotation,  and  that  we  have  not  drawn 
upon  our  invention  for  our  facts.  If  he 
doubts  it,  we  will  have  quotation  marks 
put  round  it ;  and  if  this  does  not  con- 
vince him,  we  must  complain  gently  that 
he  is  a  very  incredulous  blockhead,  to  use 
no  harsher  term.  If  still  in  doubt,  let  him 
address  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  us,  and  we 
will  look  over  our  authorities  and  show 
him  that  we  lie  under  no  mistake  in  this 


matter.  We  should  prefer  a  visit,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  a  very  peculiar  method 
of  convincing  a  man  that  he  is  in  error 
when  be  ventures  to  differ  from  us.  We 
have  acquired  it  by  long  practice  upon 
tough  lads  in  following  our  vocation  of 
school  teacher.  We  call  it  the  a  postern 
method.  It  is  a  very  honorable  practice; 
indeed  we  may  as  well  say  that  it  makei 
use  of  the  very  Beat  of  honor  itself;  and 
although  we  have  noticed  that  one  may 
sometimes  kick  up  while  under  this  per 
suasive  process,  so  great  is  the  improve- 
ment, that  no  one  rises  from  it  without 
being  smarter  than  he  was  before.  Oar 
address  is  John  Small,  Shorthouse,  Littie- 
dale,  Minor  Post  Office,  near  the  town  cf 
Leasing. 

We  forgot  to  state,  that  after  Poor  Robin 
Hood's  death,  and  after  the  band  of  wood 
rangers  was  broken  up,  and  the  country 
became  too  much  under  the  control  of 
kings  and  priests,  that  Little  John  re- 
sumed his  old  name — that  is,  threw  a  lin- 
gual somersault — and  travelled  into  Scot- 
land, (our  pen  scorns  the  word  fled)  where 
he  settled,  married  happily,  had  a  nume- 
rous progeny,  and  where  his  desendantt 
live  to  this  present  day.     Some  of  hi* 
sons  bore  his  real  name ;  others  assumed 
that  of  his  forest  life,  and  were  called 
Little  Johns.    This  was  done  because  of 
their  immense  number.    For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  was  an  archer,  and 
therefore  likely  to  have  his  quiver  fall  of 
such  arrows.    Ono  of  his  descendants  vat 
the  redoubted  Mr.  Hugh  Littlejohn,  to 
whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  addressed  those 
delightful  Appendages  of  A  Grandpapa. 
The  honored  yet  humble  writer  of  these 
pages  k  another ;  he  being  nearly  related 
on  one  aide  to  the  family  who  retained  the 
name  in  all  its  original  simplicity.    He 
therefore  feels  himself,  in  some  degree, 
related  to  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  although  he 
has  never  been  able  to  satisfy  any  one 
else  of  his  claims  to  such  relationship ; 
and  indeed  is  somewhat  puaaled  to  mab 
it  always  dear  to  his  own  mind.    It  fre- 
quently requiring,  that  he  should  imbibe 
almost  as  large  a  quantity  of  good  ale  and 
ripe  October,  as  was  employed  of  water 
in  the  baptism  of  his  remote  ancestor,  be- 
fore it  becomes  clear  to  his  mind.    And 
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then,  strange  to  say,  while  his  mind  has 
acquired  this  wonderful  power  of  discern- 
ing what  was  so  difficult,  and  of  making 
a  ready  solution  to  so  intricate  a  problem, 
he  finds  himself  utterly  unable  to  commu- 
nicate by  voice  or  writing  what  is  so  plain 
and  lucid  to  his  own  understanding.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  effect  of  some  of 
the  sturdy  blows,  hit  so  hard  by  Robin 
Hood  in  his  battle  with  Little  John,  have 
in  some  peculiar  way  descended  to  him  as 
an  hereditary  possession ;  rendering  him 
at  times  incapable  of  speech  or  motion, 
and  thereby  compelling  him  to  fall  under 
the  table  in  a  condition  which  he  consid- 
ers somnambulistic ;  but  to  which  others, 
he  is  sorry  to  say,  are  so  uncharitable  as 
to  give  a  harsher  epithet.  Indeed  some 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  possesses  noth- 
ing of  that  peculiar  hardness  of  head 
which,  whether  in  cudgel  playing  or  fla- 
gon emptying,  was  the  glory  of  the  green 
wood  rangers. 

Let  not  the  reader  adopt  this  unchari- 
table doctrine,  but  let  him  believe  with 
the  writer,  that  this  softness  of  the  crani- 
um is  the  result  of  the  blowa  inflicted  on 
his  ancestor's  head.  Is  not  gout  trans- 
missible, and  may  not,  a  stout  sturdy  port 
drinker  escape  the  disease  himself  and 
send  it  on  to  a  descendant  who  is  too  poor 
to  indulge  in  strong  potations  ?  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  or  more  satifaetory. 

There  is  another  trait  showing  how 
regular  and  perfect  has  been  my  deecent 
from  this  renowned  archer;  and  which 
also  goes  far  to  prove  the  reality  of  my 
relationship  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  I  still 
possess  a  fondness  for  the  ancestral  wea- 
pon, and  occasionally  indulge  a  little 
harmless  recreation  by  drawing  the  long 
bow. 

The  courteous  reader  will  perceive,  that 
having  begun  this  article  with  all  the 
pomp  of  the  editorial  We,  our  style  has 
unconsciously  glided  into  the  individual  I, 
until  between  first  person  singular,  and 
first  person  plural,  a  spirit  of  confusion 
has  grown  up,  that  we  know  not  whether 
I  can  allay ;  or  whether  it  is  in  our  power 
for  Me  to  do  any  thing  whereby  this  de- 
fect in  our  style  can  be  eradicated  from 
my  pages.  The  fact  is,  reader,  it  is  a  very 
hard  task  to  speak  individually,  when  all 


the  time  I  feel  as  though  you  were  look- 
ing over  my  shoulder.  And  as  I  am 
surely  writing  for  you  and  myself,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  number,  yet  unborn, 
who  shall  hereafter  turn  over  these  pages 
with  delight,  it  seems  more  natural  some- 
times to  slip  in,  the  you  and  I,  We,  think 
so  and  so,  by  way  of  clinching  the  asser- 
tion and  making  it  go  down  with  posterity. 

Then  beside  that,  I  feel  sometimes  as 
though  I  was  half  a  dozen  people  instead 
of  a  single  one ;  and  not  exactly  single 
either ;  for  being  a  married  man,  possess- 
ing a  small  quiver  of  my  own,  toler- 
ably full  too,  1  can  say  of  my  wife  and 
myself  that  wo  two  are  one,  an  i  therefore 
use  we  or  I  as  it  seems  best  to  me  or  us. 
Not  being  fleshy  there  is  no  resemblance 
to  two  8 ingle  gentlemen  rolled  into  one ; 
and  being  peaceably  disposed  (indeed  I 
confess  it  sub  rosa,  somewhat  in  awe  of 
Mrs.  S.,  and  very  affectionately  conducted 
toward  the  little  s.  s.,  her  children  and 
mine,)  we  are  in  no  likelihood  of  being  in 
the  condition  of  the  sailor's  family.  He, 
poor  fellow,  found  more  storms  at  home 
than  he  did  abroad  upon  the  mighty  deep; 
and  when  the  parson  who  married  him, 
reproved  him  for  not  living  more  peacea- 
bly with  his  wife,  reminding  him  that  they 
were  one ;  Jack  answered,  yes,  your  honor, 
and  if  you  heard  us  sometimes,  you  would 
think  we  were  twenty. 

Beside  these  reasons  for  using  the  first 
person  plural  and  the  first  person  singu- 
lar indiscriminately,  there  is  another  and 
a  better  reason  still.  We  were  unfortu- 
nately brought  up  in  a  city,  and  therefore 
being  a  cockney,  I  cannot,  like  Mr.  Sami- 
vel  Veller,  mind  my  wee's. 

We  shall  therefore  go  on  and  speak 
plurally  or  singly  as  the  humor  pleases 
us.  If  the  we  be  used,  let  the  reader  im- 
agine that  it  is  spoken  in  our  collective 
capacity,  and  that  we  speak  his  m:nd  as 
well  as  our  own.  Certainly  if  the  eyes 
could  speak,  and  they  have  a  language, 
although  a  voiceless  one,  they  would  not 
use  I  by  itself  I,  but  we.  Now  as  this 
page  is  addressed  to  numerous  eyes  (I's)> 
every  one  of  which  is  a  reader  of  it,  we 
hope  they  will  agree  to  let  the  matter  rest, 
as  I,  in  my  judgment,  shall  decide.  Or  if 
it  should  chance,  that  we,  speaking  au- 
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thoritatively  and  therefore  autocratically, 
should  uao  the  singular  pronoun,  let  the 
reader  remember  that  I  am  a  singular 
person  and  am  fond  of  solitude  and  solil- 
oquy. 

They  will  therefore  let  my  I's  alone,  and 
attend  sedulously  to  taking  beams  enough 
to  build  a  house  with  out  of  their  own. 

I  have  asserted  that  names  indicating 
smallness  were  often  given  to  persons  re- 
markable for  strength  and  size.  An  in- 
stance occurs  in  my  own  recollection. 
The  strongest  man  we  ever  saw  (many 
saw  him  beside  myself,  reader)  was  a  man 
six  feet,  six  inches  high,  yet  so  broadly 
built  that  his  stature  seemed  low  when  not 
compared  with  other  men. 

He  was  so  powerful,  that  he  could  take 
a  sack  of  salt  and  pitch  it  with  ease  into 
a  warehouse  door  nine  feet  from  the 
ground.  Yet  this  giant  answered  to  the 
title,  and  was  universally  known  by  the 
name  of  Baby  Jimmy.  In  early  nges 
when  names  were  descriptive,  and  when 
a  man's  descendants  often  carried  in  their 
names  a  proof  of  their  descent,  this  man's 
children  might  have  been  called  Babyson, 
and  thus  a  soubriquet  would  have  been 
perpetuated  to  the  astonishment  of  after 
ages. 

One  thing  then  has  been  certainly  de- 
monstrated, that  one  benefit  of  a  short 
man  with  a  name  indicative  of  his  stature 
is,  that  he  has  an  ancient  and  therefore 
highly  honorable  name. 

Another  thing  may  be  inferred,  that 
where  a  small  named  man  represents  as 
he  commonly  does,  a  large  and  stately  an- 
cestor, he  may  be  said  to  have  condensed 
within  himself  all  the  excellencies  of  his 
great  forefathers. 

To  be  in  fact,  a  duodecimo  edition,  with 
finely  cut  modern  type  and  elegant  bind- 
ing, of  a  clumsy  ancient  folio,  long  since 
worm-eaten.  Convenient,  compact,  com- 
fortable, handy  (as  opposed  to  the  other, 
which  may  be  considered  sbelfy  or  tably) 
it  presents  all  the  difference  between  the 
modern  Minnie  Rifle  and  the  ancient 
matchlock,  which  required  one  man  to 
hold  it,  and  another  to  fir?  it.  For  in- 
stance, (my  modesty  almost  forbids  me  to 
mention  it,  and  I  would  not  do  so,  if  it 
was  not  likely  that  some  thick-headed 


reader  would  never  find  it  out  for  himself ; 
and  I  like  for  every  one  to  have  his  prop- 
er snare  of  self-appreciation,)  for  instance 
then,  I  offer  myself.  Lineally  descended 
from  the  days  of  Robin  Hood ;  that  if, 
being  a  child,  or  rather  a  grand  child,  of 
the  good  old  times ;  with  an  ancestorfamed 
for  his  skill  with  the  long  bow ;  closely 
related  to  Sir  Walter,  in  fact  being  on 
this  side  the  water  a  sort  of  representative 
of  his,  I  possess  thus  an  hereditary  right 
to  feel  as  though  within  my  single  person 
rested  all  the  prowess  of  my  ancestors, 
real  and  collateral. 

Therefore  reader  do  I  expect  that  joa 
will  treat  me  with  deference,  and  not 
sneer  in  that  abominable  manner,  when  I 
hint  that  the  mantle  of  the  wiiard  of  the 
North  has  fallen  on  my  shoulders.  Nor 
need  you  remind  me  that  I  look  like  Da- 
vid  with  Saul's  armor  about  him,  or  like 
a  child  who  has  stolen  his  father's  bat, 
cloak,  and  stick ;  and  who  goes  thwack- 
ing about  among  the  china,  stnmblmg 
over  his  garments  and  tripping  himself 
up  in  his  zealous  efforts  to  make  himself 
out  a  man. 

If  the  mantle  is  too  long,  cannot  I  have 
a  tuck  put  in  it;  and  after  all,  that  will 
be  nothing  more  than  transforming  a 
plaid  into  kilts.  I  have  an  hereditary 
reason  why  I  should  be  treated  with  def- 
erential respect,  and  why  you  especially 
should  bend  before  me ;  because,  my  ar- 
row-sending forefathers  were  accustomed 
to  have  lets  bend  before  them  to  some 
purpose  and  with  great  frequency. 

To  return  however  to  our  subject  we 
assert  that  most  of  the  great  men  of  earth 
have  been,  physically  considered,  small  in 
person  and  stature. 

And  hero,  to  save  ourselves  some  trou- 
ble, we  refer  the  reader  to  De  Quincey'i 
writings,  where  convincing  proof  can  be 
found  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were,  as  nations,  middle  if  not  small 
siaed  races.  No  one  can  read  the  mass  of 
proof  collected  by  him  upon  this  question, 
or  listen  to  the  various  probabilities  which 
he  offers  without  being  convinced  that  the 
race  of  ancient  heroes,  statesmen,  warri- 
ors, orators  and  writers  were  men  of  mod- 
erate stature,  and  as  a  race  would  now  be 
considered  undersized. 
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One  proof  he  bos  not  offered,  and  we 
now  add  it  to  the  many  ingenious  ones 
which  he  has  adduced. 

It  is,  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  life  of 
the  ancients  was  that  it  was  passed  in 
cities ;  the  city  was  the  state,  and  no  citi- 
zen lived  commonly  out  of  the  walls  of 
his  city.  Now,  the  laws  of  nature  being 
the  same  everywhere,  this  life  must  have 
had  the  same  effect  then  which  it  has  at 
the  present  day ;  and  we  observe  that  a 
family  which  has  lived  for  two  or  three 
generations  in  a  city,  is  very  apt  to  be- 
come short,  or  to  speak  in  common  lan- 
guage, duck-legged.  Nature  wisely  pro- 
vides no  more  than  is  necessary ;  and  as 
a  man  is  born  in  town  to  walk  along 
smooth  streets,  with  no  high  obstacle  to 
climb  up  or  over,  it  follows  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  long  legs  in  town,  and 
hence  they  are  not  provided. 

The  greatest  height  to  be  attained  is 
that  of  a  curbstone  or  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  nature  has  wisely  adopted  means  to 
ends,  or  ends  to  means  would  perhaps  be 
better.  In  other  words,  the  legs  of  men 
born  in  cities,  are  exactly  suited  for  step- 
ping across  gutters,  and  hence  no  great 
length  of  limb  is  necessary.  Doubtless  if 
we  elevated  our  curbstones,  there  would 
be,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two, 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity among  the  mass  of  citizens.  That 
is  to  say,  the  height  of  the  people  would 
be  increased  by  their  growing  downwards ; 
the  only  instance  where  a  downward  ten- 
dency would  cause  an  elevation  of  the 
species.  We  see  how  long  legged  coun- 
try folks  are,  especially  mountaineers ; 
they  have  to  stride  over  rocks,  climb  steep 
hills  and  make  use  of  the  stilts  which  na- 
ture has  furnished  them  in  a  variety  of 
wavs. 

Sailors  again  are  rather  short  of  lower 
limb.  A  boy  is  sent  to  sea  very  early, 
and  there  being  no  use  for  long  legs  to 
stride  over  a  ship's  deck,  or  to  climb  the 
rigging,  nature  spends  all  her  power  of 
growth  in  thickening  and  toughening  the 
body  and  not  in  stretching  it  out.  That 
is  to  say.  Jack  grows  in  latitude  and  not 
in  longitude. 

We  are  more  particular  in  giving  this 
reason,  because  some  might  imagine  that 


there  was  some  affinity  between  the  sailor 
and  other  aquatic  birds  or  bipeds.  We 
assert,  however,  that  ho  is  duck-legged, 
not  because  he  lives  on  the  water,  (for  if 
this  was  the  cause  he  would  be  web-foot- 
ed also,)  but  only  from  the  fact  that  on 
board  ship  long  legs  are  of  no  use,  and 
consequently  are  not  served  out  to  sailors. 

Indeed  he  has  no  point  of  resemblance 
to  the  bird  we  have  spoken  of;  for  al- 
though he  uses  a  good  deal  of  Duck  in 
making  trowsers  and  jackets,  and  may 
therefore  be  in  some  sense  a  Canvass 
Back,  yet  he  is  not  edible,  and  would  prove 
a  tough  morsel  to  any  one  who  attempted 
to  take  a  bite  out  of  him.  Certainly  if 
he  resembled  in  flavor  the  bird  of  canvass, 
then  cannibalism  would  be  voted  no  crime. 

The  ancients  then,  living  in  cities,  were 
necessarily  a  short-legged  people;  and 
thus  I  have  the  whole  force  of  antiquity 
and  all  the  powerful  sanction  of  the  good 
old  times  injniy  favor.  To  proceed,  how- 
ever, from  generals  to  particulars,  I  assert 
that  almost,  if  not  all  the  great  men  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  of  whose  stature  any 
mention  has  been  made,  were  men  of 
small  or  moderate  size.  Alexander,  Cae- 
sar, Agesil&us,  Solon,  Socrates,  are  but  a 
few  of  them  ;  take  down  Plutarch's  Lives 
and  glance  over  it  to  see  how  often  he 
speaks  of  his  heroes  being  of  small  frame 
and  how  rarely  he  alludes  to  size  in  any 
one  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  history. 

Glance  over  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  size  of  body  seems  to  have 
been  valued  as  indicating  that  personal 
strength,  so  necessary  in  an  age  of  single 
combats ;  we  find  few  men  really  great. 
Charlemagne  and  Alfred  stand  out  most 
prominently.  We  admit  in  all  his  great- 
ness, both  of  body  and  mind,  the  deserved 
reputation  which  the  first  has  established. 
Yet  in  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  his  glo- 
ry, we  are  apt  to  forget  that  he  was  mere- 
ly the  successor,  and  the  follower  of  his 
father,  Pepin  Le  Bref,  or  the  Little^whe 
not  only  cleared  the  way  for  him,  but 
marked  out  and  constructed  much  of  the 
road  which  he  travelled  so  gloriously. 
Alfred's  size  is  not  mentioned  in  terms  of 
praise  by  any  biographer;  bad  ho  been  a 
man  of  great  stature,  we  should  have 
lieard  enough  of  it  on  every  hand. 
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Caunte,  the  Dane,  who  only  wanted  a 
few  more  years  of  life  among  the  civili- 
sing influences  of  Christianity  to  have 
rendered  him  the  first  man  and  monarch 
of  Europe,  was  notoriously  a  person  of 
•mall  size  and  slender  frame.  William, 
the  Conqueror,  was  a  big  bastard,  who 
deserved  to  be  hanged  and  quartered  for 
his  high  handed  robberies. 

But  enough  of  history ;  let  the  reader 
look  for  himself  and  he  will  be  convinced ; 
and  if  he  has  not  time  or  inclination,  let 
him  take  my  word  for  the  truth  of  the 
observation. 

So  commonly  was  this  truth  regarded 
among  the  Romans,  that  it  passed  into  a 
proverb;  tibi  Farcae,  Membra  granda 
dant,  eges  mentis;  that  is,  if  the  Fates 
have  given  you  a  big  body,  you  will  want 
mind  I  And  proverbs,  we  know,  contain 
the  concentrated  wisdom  of  a  community. 
They  arise  from  the  repeated  observation 
of  the  truth,  and  are  preserved  in  the 
form  of  axioms  or  aphorisms. 

Wise  men  have  delighted  in  coining  and 
in  using  them,  from  Solomon  down  to 
Sancho  Pansa  1  Altering  an  old  proverb, 
I  say,  let  me  make  the  proverbs  of  a  peo- 
ple, and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws. 
More  truth  would  be  expressed  by  the 
one  than  by  the  other,  as  well  as  a  more 
faithful  representation  given  of  public 
opinion  and  of  national  characteristics. 

One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  as- 
certaining the  stature  of  ancient  races, 
that  by  measuring  the  length  of  the  skel- 
etons, is  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

They  burned  their  dead  and  crowded 
the,  bones  and  ashes  into  urns ;  and  had 
not  Vesuvius  burned  up  a  few  towns  for 
us,  and  preserved  the  bodies  of  somo  of 
the  inhabitants  buried  in  dust  and  mud, 
we  should  not  have  been  able  accurately 
to  know  the  stature  of  the  ancients. 

These  remains,  however,  prove  that  the 
Roman  was  a  man  of  small  or  of  middle 
iieight.  And  as  the  same  proof  has  been 
derived  in  regard  to  the  Egyptians  from 
an  inspection  of  the  mummies,  we  claim 
that  all  antiquity  is  in  our  favor. 

We  have  spokeu  of  some  of  the  great 
men  of  ancient  times  who  were  small  in 
person  ;  there  was  one  who  stood  among 


the  very  first  in  point  of  greatness  and 
who  was  not  only  a  man  of  small  atatnre, 
but  who  also  assumed  a  name  indicating 
his  personal  appearance.  We  allude  to 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  that  scholar,  preacher, 
traveller  and  organizer  of  the  church,  the 
devoted  friend  and  perfect  gentleman. 
He  was  low  in  stature,  and  his  fine  wol 
was  too  large  for  the  frame  that  contained 
it  Ilis  name,  Paulus,  is  taken  from  the 
Latin,  and  means  the  Little  or  the  SmalL 
It  was  a  practical  proof  of  his  humilitj. 

But  we  have  not  yet  enumerated  the 
advantages  which  belong  to  a  diminished 
stature. 

Consider  how  economical  it  is  to  he 
short  Most  of  those  great  men,  called 
Political  Economists,  are  short  in  person, 
if  not  in  speech  or  name.  Take  Adam 
Smith,  the  chief  and  first  of  the  tribe; 
there  was  a  man  of  brevity  for  you. 

A  short  man  will  not  require  so  large 
a  house,  or  such  extensive  clothing,  as  a 
man  of  tall  frame.  His  tailor's  bill  is 
therefore  likely  to  be  short. 

Nor  is  he  so  likely  to  suffer  frcm  the 
weather,  as  he  has  a  smaller  surface  ex- 
posed to  its  action. 

In  truth,  one  of  minute  stature  feels 
at  once  any  intrusion  of  the  elements, 
whereas  a  tall  man  often  does  not  know 
when  his  far  off  feet  are  cold.  These  big 
fellows  are  like  big  houses  and  tall  chim- 
neys, which  rattle  and  shake  and  fall 
down  under  the  influence  of  a  high  wind ; 
the  smaller  ones  resemble  substantial  one 
story  dwellings,  which  are  not  only  more 
comfortable,  but  which  stand  more  firmly 
on  their  foundations. 

A  short  man  is  more  modest  than  a 
large  one ;  and  this,  although  it  may  ex- 
cite a  smile  of  incredulity  in  my  reader, 
(because  it  has  been  so  generally  obser- 
ved that  these  small  compact  men  are 
busy,  bustling,  not  to  say  fussy  fellow?,) 
can  nevertheless  be  demonstrated  to  be 
true.  For  a  small  man  cannot  think  so 
much  of  himself  as  a  large  one ;  he  is  not 
much  to  think  of,  it  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility. And  when  a  man  does  not  think 
muoh  of  himself,  it  follows  that  he  is  a 
man  of  merit  and  modesty. 

Besides  being  more  modest,  he  is  ato 
more  courageous.    In  a  battle,  either  pub 
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lie  or  private,  that  is  to  say  one  fought  on 
his  own  account  or  one  fought  on  account 
of  others,  he  has  many  and  great  advan- 
tages. 

The  ball  which  would  decapitate  a  tall 
man  will  only  raise  the  hair  and  conse- 
quently the  "dander"  of  a  small  one.  A 
bayonet  thrust  at  his  breast  would  pass 
over  the  shoulder,  whilst  he  could  pom- 
mel his  antagonist  soundly  in  the  short 
ribs.  As  to  the  running  part  of  a  sol- 
dier's business,  I  mean  the  running  away, 
he  is  invaluable,  for  he  cannot  run,  and, 
therefore,  must  fight. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  a  few  soldiers 
be  placed  in  a  large  fortress  to  defend  it, 
they  become  disheartened  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking ;  and  so 
courage  which  is  scattered  over  an  im- 
mense carcass,  having  so  much  to  do,  be- 
comes easily  discouraged  and  is  very  apt 
to  desert  by  oozing  out  at  the  finger  end, 
like  that  of  Bob  Acres. 

In  truth,  a  short  man  is  at  once  more 
brave  and  more  kind  than  a  big  one ;  for 
he  can  more  readily  pnt  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  to  help  the  needy,  or  his  fist  into 
the  countenance  of  an  antagonist  by  way 
of  expressing  dissatisfaction  at  any  of  his 
opinions.  That  is,  he  can  be  either  char- 
itable or  uncharitable,  as  the  humor  takes 
him;  and  he  must  change  often,  for  what- 
ever he  is,  he  can  be  nothing  long.  Con- 
sider, too,  the  advantages  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  case  of  accident.  A  railroad 
car  meets  with  an  obstacle,  and  the  shock 
which  sends  a  small  man  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger,  precipitates  a  large  one  upon 
the  track.  A  steamboat  bursts  her  boil- 
er, and  the  explosion  sends  the  little  fel- 
low so  high  that  before  his  return  all 
danger  is  over :  Mr.  Forty  stone  is  also 
pent  up,  but  he  goes  in  separate  parcels, 
and  on  his  return  it  would  puzzlo  all  the 
doctors  in  Paris  to  put  him  comfortably 
together  again. 

Again,  on  the  score  of  health,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  be  short ;  fur  how  can  a  short 
man  have  a  long  sickness ;  it  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms. 

The  well  known  fact  that  small  men 
arc  nvjre  active  and  industrious  than  long 
anil  large  ones  is  due  to  this  cause  ;  that 
in    those  men  of  big  bodies  their  blood 


has  so  far  to  go  that  it  soon  becomes  tired, 
and  hence  laziness  results.  Tall  men  are 
like  tall  houses,  the  upper  stories  are  the 
worst  furnished ;  the  garrets  are  empty 
and  dusty. 

Consider  and  take  an  example  from  the 
trees  which  grow  around  us.  Those 
which  bear  fruit  are  low  and  small ;  the 
forest  trees  spring  up  to  a  great  height. 
The  sturdy  oak  of  which  ships  are  made 
is  stout  and  short ;  the  useless  poplar  is 
tall  and  soft ;  like  most  tall  men  it  has 
done  nothing  else  but  grow.  The  vine  of 
which  good  wine  is  mado  must  be  trim- 
med and  trained  on  low  frames ;  the  olive 
is  a  tree  of  small  stature.  The  plants 
which  we  use  as  food  do  not  grow  on  tall 
stems ;  they  are  humble,  lowly,  small  and 
valuable. 

Consider  again  the  animals  which  are 
best  for  food ;  how  much  more  delicious 
a  partridge  is  than  an  ostridge,  how  much 
more  delicate  the  hind  quarter  of  a  suck- 
ing pig  than  the  same  part  of  a  horse ; 
and  how  vastly  superior  the  flavor  of  the 
oyster  to  that  of  the  whale. 

All  nature  teaches  and  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  adage, 


**  Man  wonts  but  HtiU  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  hn/f.1 


it 


Again,  I  appeal  to  any  small  man  to 
say  if  he  has  not  time  and  again  felt  in 
his  own  case,  what  was  so  concisely  ex- 
plained by  the  sturdy  Scot,  when  he  was 
reproached  with  being  "a  wee  fellow ;" 
"  I  am  a  little  mon,  but  I've  got  a  big 
sperrit." 

Or  still  better,  because  so  characteristic 
of  the  people,  'twas  the  reply  of  the  Yan- 
kee, when  twitted  upon  his  brevity  of  stat- 
ure by  half  a  dozen  tall  strapping  fel- 
lows. 

They  asked  him  how  he  felt  among 
such  giants  ;  prompt  came  the  answer ; 
"like  a  gold  dollar  among  six  cent's, 
worth  the  whole  of  you." 

Intellectually  considered,  the  man  of 
shortness  has  the  advantage,  for  it  is  im- 
possible for  him,  however  stupid,  to  be  a 
big  fool,  whereas  a  large  man  cannot  be 
anything  else. 

Again,  wits  are   necessarily  short  in 
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stature ;  for  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit . 
thus  a  man  may  have  witty  legs  -or  a  wit- 
ty nose,  things  hitherto  supposed  impos- 
sible* And  a  man  who  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  long  tongued  cannot  be  also 
witty.  A  long  headed  man,  however 
wise,  cannot,  on  this  principle,  possess 
wit. 

Why  did  God  make  the  genu  so  •mall 

And  why  bo  huge  the  granite, 
Save  that  God  meant  mankind  sbpuld  set 

The  greatest  value  on  it. 

The  best  goods  are  always  put  up  in 
the  smallest  parcels;  gold,  diamonds, 
pearls,  silks,  &c.,  as  compared  with  clay, 
freestone  and  lindsey  wpolsey  prove  this. 

A  great  deal  more  is  always  made  of  a 
baby  entering  a  family  for  the  first  time 
than  of  an  adult. 

And  these  same  babies,  which  are  so 
highly  esteemed  at  first,  (valued  like  a 
squalling  mass  of  gold  and  jewels)  begin 
to  be  disregarded  and  thought  less  of,  as 
they  grow  up  into  big  hulking  fellows. 
They  run  rapidly  down  the  sliding  scales 
of  valuation,  varying  from  gold  through 
silver,  copper,  and  brass  down  to  iron. 
Thus  representing  verily  and  truly  what 
the  poets  feigned  by  the  age  of  gold  and 
the  age  of  iron. 

Take  the  parts  of  the  body,  we  value 
most  the  smaller  parts  or  organs ;  the 
head  is  certainly  considered  superior  to 
the  trunk,  and  the  eye  or  the  tongue  is 
preferred  before  the  rest,  even  of  the 
head.  The  hand  is  better  than  the  leg ; 
and  of  all  the  parts  of  the  hand  that 
which  gives  man  his  peculiar  power  as  a 
skilful  workman,  that  which  enables  him 
to  subdue  all  animals,  and  in  which  his 
real  excellence  consists,  is  the  thumb. 


Now,  having  got  this  subject  to  oar 
finger  ends,  it  is  time  we  come  to  an  end 
ourselves.  Doubtless  our  readers  hare 
thought  that  we  should  have  concluded 
so  small  a  discussion  of  so  brief  a  matter 
long  since,  and  will  therefore  consider 
that  in  closing  now  we  have  net  come  to 
an  untimely  end. 

We  found  this  matter,  like  a  lawjer'i 
brief,  often  not  so  small  a  thing  as  one 
might  imagine. 

Seriously,  however,  and  by  iray  of 
apology  for  my  length  of  explanation, 
anatomists  tell  us  that  the  heart,  the 
lungs  and  the  brain  are  about  of  an  equal 
size  in  all  men,  no  matter  what  their 
stature  may  be ;  a  small  man  may  there- 
fore think,  act,  and  speak,  to  as  much 
advantage  as  a  larger  one. 

Indeed  he  can  speak,  &cM  to  more  ad* 
vantage,  for  he  has  a  smaller  carcass  to 
animate  with  nervous  power,  and  bis 
blood  having  a  shorter  course  to  run  aod 
less  t  j  do  elsewhere,  can  more  readily 
reach  and  vivify  his  organs  of  thought, 
of  speech  and  of  action. 

Animated  by  this  belief  we  have  apo* 
ken  as  we  have  done  on  this  subject 

Our  tall  readers  will  condemn,  oar 
short  ones  will  applaud  us. 

We  are  content ;  for  we  have  on  oar 
side  the  men  of  wit  and  the  men  of  ac- 
tion, we  have  all  the  children  and  all  the 
women ;  for  God  has  wisely  made  this— 
the  last,  best,  least  part  of  creation- 
smaller  than  man,  that  she  might  nil* 
over  him  as  she  always  does. 

The  world  has  been  governed  by  aprons 
ever  since  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve ; 
and  even  this  is  symbolical,  for  the  apron 
is  the  smallest  part  of  the  dress. 
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WE   THREE. 

BY  WILLIAM  RODERICK  LAWRENCE. 
I. 

We  stood  beneath  the  welcome  shade 

Of  an  old  pear  tree  in  its  prime, 
We  three ;  a  young  and  lovely  maid 

As  ever  hailed  the  summer-time — 
The  other  much  less  beautiful, 

More  thoughtful  in  her  earnest  mien — 
But  both  were  true  and  dutiful — 

Each  side  stood  one,  and  I  between. 

II. 

They  carved  their  names  upon  the  bark 

Of  that  old  tree,  whose  shadows  lay 
In  trembling  masses,  rich  and  dark, 

Upon  the  grass,  and  round  our  way. 
It  was  a  pleasant  dreamy  hour    < 

We  whiled  away  that  afternoon; 
And  silently  we  felt  its  power, 

A  listening  to  the  leaves'  sweet  tune- 

III. 

The  dark  fringe  drooping  from  the  lid, 

Overshadowing  eyes  of  violet  hue; 
The  snowy  bosom  sweetly  hid 

A  young  heart  beating  warm  and  true; 
Each  graceful  motion  of  her  hand 

And  fair  round  arm,  a  study  made; 
The  soft  cheek  by  the  aephyrs  fann'd, 

Wore  rich  degrees  of  light  and  shade. 

IV. 

The  golden  tresses  lightly  hung 

O'er  her  fair  shoulders,  soft  and  white, 
Back  from  a  sweet  face  careless  flung — 

A  being  radiantly  bright! 
In  all  young  girlhood's  joy  and  pride, 

She  carved  with  grace  her  gentle  name ; 
I  turned  away  my  face  and  sighed, 

"  Would  she  might  e'er  remain  the  same!" 

V. 

The  other  maiden  worked  away! 

Her  face  was  sadder,  plainer  far; 
While  the  prevailing  tints  were  gray, 

She  had  no  beauty  Time  could  mar ! 
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Each  marked  her  name  upon  the  tree, 
In  letters  legible  and  plain; 

The  forms  of  both  I  clearly  see, 
But  we  may  never  meet  again. 

VI. 

As  there  we  met,  beneath  the  shade 

Of  that  old  pear-tree  in  its  prime, 
We  three,  a  young  and  lovely  maid 

As  ever  hailed  the  summer-time — 
And  one,  although  less  beautiful, 

More  thoughtful  in  her  earnest  mien, 
But  both  were  true  and  dutiful — 

As  there  they  stood,  and  I  between. 

Hartford,  Conn, 


%m  m  m  » 


THE    PHILOSOPHY   OF   FASHION* 


It  will,  perchance,  set  some  of  my  rea- 
ders in  a  puzzle  to  discover  what  connex- 
ion can  exist  between  fashion  and  philos- 
ophy, especially  those  who  are  apt  to  con- 
found terms,  and  imagine  that  philosophy 
can  only  be  applied  in  the  vulgar  Fens©. 
That,  so  profound  a  word  should  be  used 
to  designate  any  of  the  follies  of  society, 
may  appear  a  little  anomalous.  Most 
have  heard  of  the  fashionable  philosophy 
of  modern  times,  which,  after  all,  is  a 
complete  misnomer,  if  philosophy  be  to 
be  used  but  in  one  sense.  Carp  not,  gen- 
tlemen, at  terms ;  two  and  two  do  not  al- 
ways make  four,  in  spite  of  Cocker — at 
least,  if  political  economists  know  any 
thing  at  all,  and  many  a  seeming  contra- 
diction may  be  resolved  into  a  consistent 
whole.  "Old  improbabilities,"  says  a 
late  writer,  '•  aro  become  modern  proba- 
bilities," and  the  philosophy  of  fashion 
may  be  comprehended  in  an  analysis  of 
-  the  prominent  characteristics  of  a  nume- 
rous sect  of  the  community: — marry! 
proceed  we  then  analytically. 

To  catch  "the  Cynthia  of  the  minute," 
to  depict  the  ever-shifting  Proteus  uni- 
versally worshipped  by  the  most  ardent  of 


votaries,  to  define  with  fidelity  its  malti- 
form  transmutations,  and  the  flickering 
hues  that  sparkle  around  the  idol,  coming 
and  going  like  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
ocean,  would  be  a  vain  task  for  pen  an<l 
pencil  united.  Some  painters  complete  a 
picture  by  only  delineating  the  strikiDL 
parts  in  a  bold  manner,  and  flinging  int' 
undefined  shadow  those  to  which  their 
art  is  unequal — thus  by  bold  and  promi- 
nent outlines  the  original  is  easily  recog- 
nised. This  must  be  our  stratagem.  *e 
must  hit  off  a  sketchy  draught,  and  leave 
the  filling  up  to  imagination,  that  I*5>1  «■! 
finishers.  Custom,  then,  is  styled  *'  the 
law  of  fools,"  and  fashion  may  be  trulj 
denominated  their  religion.  Custom  mus 
approve  of  fashion,  in  the  same  wav  a* 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  o 
King's  Bench  tells  the  world  that  the  la* 
must  approve  of  the  religion  of  the  staJe. 
Nothing  but  what  is  so  approved  can  if 
tolerated, — and  as  unlucky  dissenters  it 
opinion,  from  what  statutes  make  religi'-n 
are  not  allowed  to  propagate  their  « 'pin- 
ions, fashion,  unless  tolerated  by  cu>t^' • 
is  put  beyond  the  pale  of  adoption,  Ma- 
ilable to  pains  and  penalties,  and  final' v 


*  From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  5. 
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driven  into  obscurity.  Thus  tho  hereti- 
cal attempts  made  by  presumptuous  indi- 
viduals of  the  supreme  ban  ton  to  launch 
a  mode  have  been  many ;  but  in  spite  of 
every  effort,  if  custom  have  withheld  her 
patronage,  it  has  perished  in  neglect.  I 
recollect  when  Lady  Arcot,  just  arrived 
from  India,  with  all  the  notoriety  of 
wealth  and  the  sanguine  hope  of  a  fash- 
ionable of  the  first  water,  endeavoured  to 
introduce  palanquins  for  visiting  or  shop- 
ping in  a  London  summer,  by  no  means 
a  bad  scheme ;  many  stood  and  admired 
her  equipage,  but  the  thing  would  not 
take.  On  the  other  hand,  a  noble  lord, 
a  few  years  ago,  cut  off  the  skirts  of  his 
coat,  and,  outre  as  he  appeared,  the  fash- 
ion was  universally  adopted ;  the  rage  for 
shorn  garments  spread  like  a  pestilence, 
and  did  not  cease  until  another  fashion, 
perhaps  equally  extravagant,  "  pushed  it 
from  its  stool."  Fashion  has  numerous 
attendants  in  her  temple — 


every  sort 


Of  gymnic  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners, 
Jugglers,  and  dancers,   antics,  mummers, 
mimics, 

•    messengers  too  that  go  up  and  down  the 
whole  range  of  her  empire  with  unweary- 
ing activity,  and  search  out  novelties,  to 
satisfy  her  insatiable  demands.     Her  ex- 
tremes t  votaries  are  nearly  always  in  the 
ranks  of  weak  intellect,  while  every  fool 
of  a  particular  class  in  life  is  a  certain 
devotee.     How  degrading  is  this  devotion 
of  mankind  to  a  reasonless  phantom ;  yet 
how  mysterious  in  its  origin  I  Youth  with 
its  generous  sympathies  catches  the  con- 
tagion, and  the  aged,  in  spite  of  experi- 
ence,  are  as  much  wedded  to  it  as  the 
young.      A   great   portion    of   the  cold 
heartlessness  of  the  many,  is  owing  to  the 
practice  of  duplicity  and  insincerity  in- 
stilled   by  fashionable  manners,  arising 
from  the  constant  efforts  of  men  to  appear 
what  they  are  not,  and  to  hide  u:iucr  a 
glozing  courtesy,  envy,  hatred,  "and  all 
uneharitablcness."      An   air   of  fashion 
borne   by  many  honourable  individuals, 
it  must  be  granted,  sets  off  the  innate 
good  principles  they  possess  ;  such  would 
scout   fashion  if  she  made   them  hypo- 
crites— they   are  what  they  seem,  they 


mean  all  they  say — they  may  be  trusted. 
But  how  few  is  the  number  of  such  as 
confer  honour  upon  fashion,  not  fashion 
upon  them  1  Yet  all  must  more  or  less 
adopt  a  portion  of  it  to  pass  current  in 
the  world  with, — as  in  taking  our  neces- 
sary food  we  must  ever  swallow  some  por- ' 
tion  of  a  deleterious  poison.  The  wise 
must  therefore  follow  fashion  at  a  sober 
distance,  while  its  intoxicated  disciples 
press  close  on  its  heels,  and  try  to  hug 
themselves  in  its  harlequin  garments. 
There  is  no  object  on  earth  so  vapidly 
disagreeable  as  your  superlative  man  of 
fashion,  encounter  him  under  any  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  mean  the  well-bred 
gentleman,  but  him  of  the  bastard  breed, 
who  is  the  reverse  in  character — yet  is  he 
at  the  acme  of  exalted  life.  Meet  him  in 
the  drawing-room  or  at  the  dinner-table, 
in  the  theatre  or  on  the  street,  he  is  a  nu* 
sance,  an  object  for  the  contempt  rather 
than  the  detestation  of  the  wise.  He  is 
proud  ;  but  his  is  not  the  pride  of  prin- 
ciple or  the  weakness  of  high  birth, 
which  latter,  considering  the  fallibility 
of  human  nature,  may  sometimes  he  ex- 
cused, when  he  who  shews  it  has  better 
qualities  to  weigh  it  down.  It  is  the  in- 
flation of  sol  f-consequence,  from  the  im- 
aginary possession  of  every  thing  superi- 
or to  other  men.  He  is  as  mean  in  solic- 
itation, as  he  is  insolent  in  triumph. 
Does  he  make  a  request  of  you,  he  makes 
it  like  a  "  fawning  greyhound,"  with  a 
"deal  of  candied  courtesy." — You  in- 
Btantly  think  with  the  peer  in  addressing 
Sir  Plume,  that  it  is  a  pity — 

"Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in 


vain: 


ii? 


The  honey  of  Nestor  without  the  wisdom 
hangs  on  his  lips.  He  is  insinuatingly 
pcrsu.'.Flvo:  talks  of  "immense  ohliga* 
:.ons"  and  "grateful  feelings,"  while  he 
is  circumventing  you,  as  he  imagine*,  by 
his  stratagems  of  speech,  or  a  downright 
lie  or  two,  if  nothing  else  will  serve  his 
turn ;  all  which  you  easily  see  through, 
but  must  not  quarrel  with  for  fear  of  the 
ultima  ratio  with  a  man  of  honour  1  The 
next  day  at  Lady  TVVs  he  will  not  recog- 
niso  you.    Vanity  is  his  reigning  passion ; 
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whoever  will  administer  to  this  may  com- 
mand him  wholly ;  he  wishes  all  to  look 
at  his    appliances   and    appendages,  to 
trumpet  their  cost  and  magnificence,  and 
to  acknowledge  that  their  owner  must  be 
the  noblest  of  created  bipeds.    This  is 
,  known,   au£  obtains  him  friends,  who 
feed  themselves  and  his  folly  at  the  same- 
time.    Mothers,  too,  with  marriageable 
daughters,  plot  to  make  him  a  son-in-law, 
and  are  eager  to  sell  off  their  kine,  where, 
while  they  live  in  a  state  little  above 
prostitution,  except  indeed  in  name>  they 
satisfy  their  avaricious  views  for  their 
young  stock.   One  fashionable  apes  anoth- 
er, even  in  his  defects.     I  have  heard  a 
healthy  brawny  fellow,   habited  in   the 
pink  of  the  mode,  declare  his  envy  of  a 
hobbling  beau,  equally  high  dressed,  be- 
cause he  bore  emaciated  legs  and  a  mealy 
fisage,  expressive  of  ill  health  from  long 
dissipation,  which  threw  over  his  gait  a 
modish   languor,  exactly  squaring  with 
certain  bizarre  ideas  of  the  most  exquisite 
of  fashion's  masterpieces.    Life,  with  the 
man  of  fashion,  evaporates  in  essences  ancl 
perfumes.     Knowledge,   except  its  out- 
scourings,  is  the  butt  of  ail  such,  and  rea- 
son has  no  place  in  their  vocabulary. 
Natural  impulses  must  be  limited,  and 
never  transgress  set  forms  ancl  customary 
ordinances.     Honesty,  virtue,  or  talent, 
are  of  no  avajl  in  a  circle  of  fashion,  if 
the  air  of  the  ton  be  wanting — it  is  well 
they  have  better  supporters.     Wit  might 
be  voted  an   agreeable   accomplishment 
in  a  man  of  fashion  from  its  rarity- — we 
have  no  George  Selwyns  now ;  but  in  one 
whom  Stultz  or  Weston  had  not  clothed 
it  would  be  declared  a  bore.     The  men- 
tal acquirements  of  the  man  of  fashion 
are  comprised  in  the  smaller  chit-chat  of 
the  day ;  politics  are  above  him,  even  if 
drawn  from  the  skimmilk  of  some  obscure 
newspaper — the  Koran  of  fashion's  disci- 
ples.    He  is  learned  in  the  racing-calen- 
dar, knows  the  state  of  the  betting  at 
Tattersal's ;  can  speak  the  names  of  the 
figuraiUes  at  the  Opera;  makes  a  good 
leg  ;  plays  whist,  only  not  as  well  as  some 
maiden  ladies;  dances  a  quadrille;  knows 
the  slang  of  the  club-rooms ;  dices  with 
legitimate    oaths ;    frequents  the  Fives 
Court  for  the  improvement  of  his  vocabu- 


lary, and  can  drive  a  chariot  tolerably. 
His  acquirements  are  all  copied ;  he  has 
nothing  original,  though  he  may  go  farth- 
er than  others  in  the  beaten  track.  His 
tailors  are  his  most  benefited  auditors, 
and  they  as  usual  scantily  en  pocke. 
Kough  and  coarse  on  the  coach-box,  when 
in  the  drawing-room  he  is  so  delicately 
essenced,  he  looks  as  if  he  might  be 
"  brained  with  his  lady's  fan" — si  Uatn. 
Tet  he  leads  a  certain  number  of  admi- 
rers even  there,  like  the  ignis  f (dm*  of  a 
march,  into  the  maze  of  his  own  stagna- 
tion. Safe  under  the  shelter  of  fashion's 
wing,  he  struts  the  favourite  of  the  softer 

sex  and  the  envy  of  his  own — the  B 1 

of  his  circle. 

Walk  the  fashionable  streets  at  f»ur 
o'clock  in  the  day,  and  mark  the  equip- 
ages that  rattle  along.      One  stops:  the 
footman  descends  and  thunders  at  a  d<x>r, 
fashion  is  at  work  in  another  form.    A 
morning  call  is  to  be  made.     The  visitant 
mounts  to  the  drawing-room  floor;  she 
enters,  makes  obeisance,  and  seats  her- 
self.    Five  minutes   interchange  of  the 
veriest  common-place  succeeds,  and  the 
morning  call  is  concluded.     Strong  pro- 
fessions of   friendship  and    regard  are 
made  while  the  door  of  the  room  is  open- 
ing, and  reiterated  invitations  to  visit,  all 
which  are  mere  moonshine — the  parties 
hate  each  other  !    The  chariot  drive*  of ; 
the  same  farce  is  repeated  ten  hou«s 
farther  down  the  street.      The  visitor  is 
disappointed.    The  visited  does  not  ch»w%* 
to  be  at  home,  though  she  really  is ;  a  card 
is  left,  and  the  visitor  hies  to  a  third  man- 
sion, enters  the  room,  and  a  conversation 
ensues,  which  is  ever  nearly  in  the  Fame 
strain,  and  has  the  convenience  of  being 
easily    comprehensible — mere    parrotV 
talk  phrases  of  rote,  full  of  friendly  pro- 
fessions.    The  visitor  again  retires,  and 
as  the  door  of  the  room  shuts  upon  her, 
Lady  V.  has  just  time  to  tell  her  "  hum- 
ble companion,"   that  Mrs. l«  a 

frump,  an  odious  woman — when  a  second 
knock  announces  a  new  call ;  the  same 
scene  is  acted,  and  mayhap,  the  new  com- 
er "  is  welcomed  as  the  former" — by  a* 
friendly  professions  and  as  hollow  a  re- 
ality. Thus  the  butterflies  of  fashion, 
like  monarchy  have    few  real  friends 
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though  they  have  the  consolation  left  of 
reflecting,    that   they  serve    each  other 
alike— dfourbe,  fourbe  et  demi,  and  that 
all  are  equally  destitute  of  what  none 
can  personify  in  good    earnest.     How 
heart-sickening  is  all  this?  how  doubly 
valuable  does  it  make  sincerity  and  real 
friendship !    How  "  stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable" are  these  usages  to  him  who 
reflects  on  the  nobler  destinies  of  man — 
of  what  he  may  be,  of  what  he  ought  to 
be !  of  what  he  has  been  1    How  little, 
after  all,  of  what  is  worthy  the  intellect- 
ual man  prevails  even  in  this  refined  agel 
Let  those  who  are  smitten  with  the  frip- 
pery and  glitter  of  the  haute  monde  peep 
behind  the  thin  veil  drawn '  before  its  de- 
formities, and  then  desire  to  be  of  it  with 
M  what  appetite  they  may."      Some  urge 
in  its  defence  that  all  these  matters  are 
well  understood  in  modern  intercourse  '- 
and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  insincer- 
ity.   But  all  cannot  be  comprehended,  or 
who  would  thanklessly  toil  in  a  sickly 
pursuit,  and  "  make  pale  their  cheeks"  at 
the  midnight  orgies  of  fashion,  conscious 
of  its  folly  ?  The  truth  is,  that  a  few  to 
whom  it  has  become  necessary  from  cus- 
tom, at   length  see  its  emptiness  j  but, 
baying  been  caught  in  its  orbit,  they  are 
retained   thore   in  spite  of   themselves. 
Who  that  loved  social  intercourse  and  re- 
fined conversation,  such  as  the  French  are 
famous  for,  but  which  our  fashionables 
know  little  about,  could  enjoy  an  English 
rout? — they  might  go,  but  they  would 
quit  it  in  disgust.     Yet  there  Fashion 
revels:  "joyless  and  unendeared,"  it  is 
true;    but  not    the  less  glittering  her 
sphere  on  that  account  to  her  disciples — 
not  the  less  attractive  to  those  whose  no- 
tion of  the  highest  human  pleasure  is  to 
exhibit, 


their  gaily  gilded  trim 


Quick  glancing  to  the  sun. 

The  rout  is  the  carnival  of  fashionable 
life,  and  is  adapted  to  the  meanest  capac- 
ity in  its  ceremonies.  It  is  a  well-dressed 
mob,  with-  much  of  a  mob's  practice  in 
elbowing,  shuffling,  cramming,  whisper^ 
ing,  and  idle  confabulation.  Tet  how  im- 
portant is  a  rout  1  For  weeks  the  house 
of  the  receiver  is  in  a  course  of  prepara- 


tion for  it.  Carpenters,  painters,  confec- 
tioners, chandlers,  upholsterers,  and  hea- 
ven knows  who,  are  placed  in  requisition. 
The  newspapers  are  solicited  to  emblazon 
the  fame  of  the  donor,  and  raise)  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  guests  to  the  loftiest 
pitch  of  excitement — "On  Thursday  next 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ogle  will  entertain  a  large 
party  of  the  firBt  rank  and  distinction  at 
her  house  in  Sackville-Btreet ;  all  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis  are 
invited."  Those  roguish  newspapers, 
how  they  deal  in  hyperbole! — all  I — all 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  a  city  contain- 
ing a  million  of  souls  is  to  be  huddled 
into  three  rooms,  the  largest  only  forty 
feet  by  eighteen,  the  others  scarcely  half 
the  size  1  The  important  day  arrives ; — 
at  ten  at  night  Mrs.  Ogle's  house  resem- 
bles Covent-garden  Theatre  at  a  royal 
bespeak.  The  Duke  of  Dunderhead's 
carriage-pole  fractures  Lady  Betty  Lpath- 
erhead's  coach-pannel — the  footmen  curse 
each  other  most  unchristianly — linkboys 
move  about  like  banditti  in  the  mud  and 
smoke,  with  the  light  of  their  torches  re- 
flected on  their  haggard  visages,  in  breech- 
less  expectation  of  a  penny  fee — ladies, 
at  other  times  all  timidity,  dash  in  their 
carriages  amid  the  hubbub,  undismayed 
at  the  uproar,  and  with  tumultuous  bo- 
soms hasten  to  the  crowded  scene,  from 
the  windows  of  which  brilliant  lights  are 
displayed  and  sounds  of  music  descend — 
within  all  is  confusion,  uproar,  '  delight- 
ful squeezing/  as  the  ladies  have  it,  crowd, 
suffocation.  Strangers  are  introduced  to 
the  lady  of  the  mansion,  who  have  not 
elbow-room  to  bow  to  her — the  guests, 
unknown  to  each  other,  stare  around,  in 
hope  of  meeting  an  acquaintance  to  break 
the  tedium  of  their  peopled  solitude — 
many  a  sweet  damsel's  "  silver-tinselled 
feet"  are  rudely  crushed  by  intruding 
toes,  and  many  a  lovely  countenance  ob- 
scured by  the  intervention  of  an  un- 
wieldly  peeress's  huge  bulk,  or  the  still 
more  appalling  convexities  of  a  Dutch 
nabobess  glittering  with  Eastern  plunder. 
A  circulation  of  guests  is  kept  up  ;  some, 
after  remaining  a  half-hour,  go  away  to  a 
second  display  of  the  same  kind  at  Lady 
Twirlabout's  or  Lord  Doodle's;  and  others 
arrive  who  have  already  been  both  at  her 
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ladyship's  and  his  lordship's  parties.    At 
length  not  one  half  remain,  and  a  con- 
fined corner  may  be  found  about  one  in 
the  morning  to  commence  quadrilling — 
entwyanfr  still  retire,  and  the  number  of 
"twinkling  feet"  increases.      The  dance 
is  kept  alive  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  hour, 
though  it  did  not  commence  until  after 
three  hours'  standing,  jostling,  and  fa- 
tigue, had  well  nigh  exhausted  the  pow- 
ers of  the  more  tender  portion  of  the  vis- 
itants.    About  six  o'clock  the  remnant 
of  company  retire  from  sultry  rooms  to 
their  cold  carriages  and  the  morning  air, 
beauty's  eternal  foe,  to  doze  on  their  fe- 
verish couches  till  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  meridian  of  day.     This  is  a  rout,  the 
maximum  of  enjoyment ! — the  elysium  of 
the  gay — the  revel  of  fashion  1     Haply, 
for  the  first  time,   some  lovely  girl  of 
eighteen  from  the    healthful  country — 
some  "  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes" 
at  her  father's  mansion,  has  visited  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  slang  term,  "  come  out" 
at  this  very  entertainment — fresh  in  col- 
our as  the  morning  rose,  having  eyes  that 
lighten  with  mild  and  modest  radiance,  a 
form  like  Psyche's,  all  animation,  tem- 
pered by  refined  manners — a  heart  and 
disposition    sincere,   confiding,   truth   it- 
self— hither  she  has  come,  to  be  initiated 
into  a  way  of  life  that  must  reverse  all 
her  better  habitudes.    From  this  evening' 
the    languor   of   fashionable    existence, 
slowly  at  first,  but  not  the  less  sure,  will 
begin  to  steal  over  her  frame.     Her  ver- 
meil beauty  of  cheek  will  fade  into  pal- 
lor, her  limbs  will  lose  their  firmness  and 
become  flaccid,  her  simplicity  and  can- 
dour of  manners  will  be  exchanged  for 
coquetry  and  art,  every  unsophisticated 
charm  will  be  no  more.    In  a  season  or 
two  she  will  be  the  pale,  artificial,  languid 
victim  of  town  dissipation.     If  the  heat 
of  apartments  not  a    tenth    part  large 
enough  for  the  company  that  enters  them 
to  breathe  freely  in,  the  want  of  accus- 
tomed sleep,  the  warmth  of  a  London 
bed  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
rising  not  with  the  lark  butane  owl,  wear 
not  out  life  itself,  still  the  countenance, 
it  will  too  soon  be  said, 

—-—is  charming^ow  no  more ;  the  bloom  is  fled, 
The  lilies  languid,  and  the  roses  dead. 


Numerous  are  the  victims  offered  upon 
the  altar  of  Fashion — the  Moloch  of  Bri- 
tain, the  devourer  of  her  children.  Con- 
sumption, in  the  Metropolis,  at  present 
snatches  more  victims  than  at  anv  former 
period;  and  its  prey  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
gay! 

When  late  hours  are  proved  to  be  so 
prejudicial  to  health,  and  we  have  so 
much  time  in  the  day  for  enjoyment,  the 
evil  might  be  remedied  were  it  not  that 
Fashion,  like  Comus,  pertinaciously  ex- 
claims :  "  What  have  we  with  day  to  do?" 
but,  alas !  one  might  as  well 

Send  our  precepts  to  Leviathan 
To  come  on  shore — 

as  by  the  deductions  of  sober  sense  change 
a  particle  of  the  mode !  Ere  I  conclude, 
I  must  mention  the  present  fashion  of  nu- 
merous dinner-parties.  What  Babel  con- 
fusion reigns  over  them  1  The  ancients 
understood  such  things  better,  and  built 
theatres  for  the  crowd,  but  kept  their 
houses  open  to  their  friends,  who.  they 
well  knew,  could  be  but  few  in  number 
really  worthy  the  name.  Never  less  than 
the  Graces,  nor  more  than  the  Muse*/ 
was  their  established  rule.  They  loved 
social  intercourse,  and  preferred  seeing 
friends  every  day  to  feasting  a  mob  once 
a  year.  We  cannot  afford  a  plate  or  two 
for  our  friends  daily,  because  we  most 
give  large  dinner-parties  at  such  and  such 
times ;  and  thua  we  starve  our  friend- 
ship to  fatten  our  ostentation — "Out 
upon  such  half-faced  fellowship!"  De- 
fend me  from  dinners  in  the  fashions  and 
routs  a  la  mode!  Give  me  the  dance, 
merry  from  the  heart — the  conviviality  of 
health  and  reason — the  communion  of 
grace  and  simplicity  in  pleasure — inter- 
est instead  of  indifference — sparkling  wit 
instead  of  frivolity — innocent  mirth  of 
the  heart  in  place  of  that  which  is  faint 
and  sickly  on  the  lips — 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace ; 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free  : 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me. 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art, 
That  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my 
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But  every  thing  fashionable  is  constrain* 
ed  and  servile ;  to  be  an  adept,  as  Riche- 
lieu told  Corneille,  one  must  possess  tin 
(sprii  dt  suite,  for  Fashion  takes  her  tone 
from  the  titled  ones  of  the  earth ;   your 
courtiers  are  always  slaves  of  the  mode ; 
and  in  fashion  the  example  of  the  great- 
est "bestrides  the  earth  like  a  Colossus." 
I  might  trace  fashion  in  a  thousand 
other  shapes — in    operas,   at  watering- 
places,  through  town  and  country ;  but  I 
will  only  briefly  notice  it  in  one  more. 
The  natural  desire  of  the  fairer  part  of 
creation  is  to  please  the  other  sex,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  extreme  love   of 
fashion  among  men.    What  less  than  life 
would  it  cost  a  lady  of  the  ton,  to  be  ob- 
liged to  dress  for  the  remainder  of  her 
days  like  a  quaker  ?    The  worship  of  the 
goddess  of  "  many  colours"  is,  however, 
more  venial    in  woman,  than  in   man. 
From  the  earliest  time  ocean  has  been 
dived  into,  deserts  crossed,  mines  ran- 
sacked, invention  tortured,  and  art  only 
not  quite  exhausted,  to  minister  to  her 
wants  and  changes.     A  female  12  months 
behind  the  mode,  would  be  considered  as 
outlandish  as  a  mermaid.    A  man,  if  he 
be  a  gentleman,  may  wear  a  one-year-old 
coat  and  pass  well  enough  in  society ;  but 


a  lady,  in  a  dress  completely  out,  would 
be  scorned  and  shunned,  ridiculed  and 
slandered.  The  ladies  formerly  had  a 
dolf  imported  monthly  from  Paris,  when 
that  city  led  the  fashion.  This  waxen 
beauty  was  the  sylph  that  gave  her  aid — 

To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow, 

on  the  garments  of  all  England's  daugh- 
ters:— it  was  Fashion's  graven  image. 
The  attachment  of  the  fair  to  fashion,  to 

operas,  and    *     *     *     *     

But  I  must  hold  my  pen — I  see  a  lovely 
face  approaching  my  writing  table — it 
already  frowns  upon  me  for  beginning 
my  last  paragraph — it  asks  me  upbraid- 
ingly  how  I  can  presume  to  censure  its 
idol,  and  flutters  past  me  repeating — 

Poor  moralist  t  and  what  art  thou ! 
****** 

Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets, 
No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 
No  painted  plumage  to  display ; 

and  archly  concludes,  with  mortifying 
emphasis  in  an  old  man's  ear, 


We  frolic  while  'tis  May  ! 
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I  asked  of  her  a  simple  Bong, 
And  as  her  snowy  fingers  flow, 

The  music  rose,  now  rich  and  strong, 
Now  low  and  plaintive  grew. 

Her  soft  voice  in  its  mellow  swell, 
From  the  sweet  prelude  soared  away ; 

Entranced  I  listened  as  it  fell 
A  show'r  of  music  spray. 

I  gazed  upon  her  artless  face, 

And  saw  it  dimpled  o'er  with  smiles ; 
Ah !  it  was  full  of  nameless  grace 

And  girlhood's  winning  wiles. 
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The  song  she  sang — a  simple  thing — 

Since  then  has  in  my  mem'ry  been, 
As  sky  lark  lost  on  soaring  wing 

Is  heard  altho'  unseen. 

The  song — a  touching  song  indeed — 

A  loving  woman's  song  of  love — 
Most  rightly  won  my  highest  meed — 

All  songs  it  seem'd  above ! 

And  oh !  her  plaintive  singing  crept 

Into  my  heart  with  such  a  tone, 
That  I  had  almost  weakly  wept 

Had  I  but  been  alone. 

"  Dinna  Forget !"  she  need  not  fear 

That  those  who  gaze  upon  her  face, 
Encompassed  by  her  wealth  of  hair 

Can  ere  forget  its  grace. 

Ah  me !  that  song — that  simple  song — 

"Dinna  Forget!  Dinna  Forget!" 
Will  linger  in  my  mem'ry  long — 

A  pleasure  half  regret. 

'Twill  haunt  me  when  the  twilight's  gloom 

Creeps  slowly  o'er  the  purple  sky, 
As  spices  leave  behind  perfume 

Is  only  passing  by. 

The  Binger  and  the  song  will  both 

Recall  that  pleasant  eve  when  we 
Persuaded  her  to  sing,  tho'  loth — 

She  said  she  sang  for  me* 

And  I  will  think  of  Mary's  song 

When  many  a  future  sun  has  set- 
E'en  then  the  mem'ry  will  be  strong 

And  I  shall  ne'er  forget 
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The  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Scientific  Association  at  Albany 
was  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  a  lo- 
cal ceremony  in  which  its  members  par- 
ticipated with  no  little  satisfaction.  This 
was  the  inauguration  of  the  Astronomi- 
cal Observatory,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Blan- 
dina  Dudley  of  Albany  and  bearing  her 
name.  The  speaker  on  the  occasion  was 
the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  and  his  effort 
will  pass  into  the  permanent  literature 
of  the  country  as  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  oratory  that  the  age  has  pro- 
duced. It  deserves  to  stand  with  his  eu- 
logy of  Washington  and  we  may  regard 
the  two  as  the  richly-elaborated  crowning 
ornaments  of  a  reputation  built  up  like 
a  Grecian  temple  to  challenge  the  admi- 
ration of  all  succeeding  times.  Fittingly 
to  set  forth  the  high  claims  of  science  and 
the  grand  discoveries  of  astronomy  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies of  all  hearers,  the  uninitiated  aa 
well  as  the  life-long  student,  was  no  easy 
task  for  one  whose  labours  had  been  de- 
voted to  pursuits  of  a  far  different  char- 
acter, and  Mr.  Everett  seems  to  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  attending  his 
office,  from  the  modest  disclaimer  with 
which  he  approaches  the  great  theme/ 
of  the  day.    On  this  point  he  says 

It  is  no  affected  modesty  which  leads 
me  to  express  the  regret  that  this  inter- 
esting occasion  could  not  have  taken 
flace  under  somewhat  different  auspices, 
feel  that  the  duty  of  addressing  this 
great  and  enlightened  assembly,  compri- 
sing so  much  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
community  and  of  the  science  of  the 
country,  ought  to  have  been  elsewhere' 
assigned;  that  it  should  have  devolved 
upon  some  one  of  the  eminent  persons, 
many  of  whom  I  see  before-  me,  to  whom 
you  have  been  listening  the  past  week, 
who,  as  observers  and  geometers,  could 
have  treated  the  subject  with  a  master's 
power;  astronomers,  whose  telescopes 
have  penetrated  the  depths  of  the  hea- 
vens, or  mathematicians,  whose  analysis 
unthreads  the  mase  of  their  wondrous 
mechanism.  If,  instead  of  commanding, 
as  you  easily  could  have  done,  qualifica- 
tions of  this  kind,  your  choice  has  rather 


fallen  *  on  one  making  no  pretensions  to 
the  honorable  name  of  a  man  of  science — 
but  whose  delight  it  has  always  been  to 
turn  aside  from  the  dusty  paths  of  active 
life,  for  an  interval  of  recreation  in  the 
green  fields  of  sacred  Nature  in  all  her 
kingdoms — it  is,  I  presume,  because  vou 
have  desired  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
necessarily  of  a  popular  character,  that 
those  views  of  the  subject  should  be  pre- 
sented which  address  themselves  to  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  community, 
and  not  to  its  select  scientific  circles. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  science, 
which  to  the  same  extent  as  astronomy, 
exhibits  phenomena,  which,  while  they 
task  the  highest  powers  of  philosophical 
research,  are  also  well  adapted  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  minds  barely  tinctured 
with  scientific  culture,  and  even  to  touch 
the  sensibilities  of  the  wholly  uninstruc- 
ted  observer.  The  profound  investiga- 
tions of  the  chemist  into  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  material  nature,  the  mi- 
nute researches  of  the  physiologist  into 
the  secrets  of  animal  life,  the  transcen- 
dental logic  of  the  geometer  clothed  in  a 
notation,  the  very  sight  of  which  terrifies 
the  uninitiated,  are  lost  on  the  common 
understanding,  But  the  unspeakable 
glories  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun ; 
tne  serene  majesty  of  the  moon,  as  she 
walks  in  full  orbed  brightness  through 
the  heavens;  the  soft  witchery  of  the 
morning  and  the  evening  star;  the  impe- 
rial splendors  of  the  firmament  on  a 
bright  unclouded  night;  the  comet,  whose 
streaming  banner  Boats  over  half  the 
sky,  these  are  objects  which  charm  and 
astonish  alike  the  philosopher  and  the 
peasant;  the  mathematician  who  weighs 
the  masses  and  defines  the  orbits  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  untutored  obser- 
ver who  sees  nothing  beyond  the  images 
painted  upon  the  eye. 

Proceeding  to  present  a  popular  view 
of  the  uses  of  astronomical  science,  Mr. 
Everett  employs  the  following  eloquent 
language  concerning  the  measurement  of 
time: — 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  derive 
from  the  observations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  are  made  at  an  observatory, 
our  only  adequate  measures  of  time,  and 
our  only  means  of  comparing  the  time  of 
one  place  with  the  time  of  another.  Our 
artificial  time  keepers — clocks,  watches 
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and  chronometers — however  ingeniously 
contrived  and  admirably  fabricated,  are 
but  a  transcript,  so  to  say,  of  the  celes- 
tial motions,  and  would  be  of  no  value 
without  the  means  of  regulating  them  by 
observation.  It  i#>  impossible  for  them, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  escape  the 
imperfection  of  all  machinery,  the  work 
of  human  hands  ;  and  the  moment  we  re- 
move with  our  time  keeper  east  or  west, 
it  fails  us.  It  will  keep  nome  time  alone, 
like  the  fond  traveller  who  leaves  his 
heart  behind  him.  The  artificial  instru- 
ment is  of  incalculable  utility,  but  must 
itself  be  regulated  by  the  eternal  clock- 
work of  the  skies. 

This  single  consideration  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  completely  the  daily  business 
of  life  is  affected  and  controlled  by  the 
heavenly  bodies.  It  is  they,  and  not  our 
mainsprings— our  expansion  balances, 
and  our  compensation  pendulums — which 
give  us  our  time.  To  reverse  the  lines 
of  Pope — 

'Tis  with  our  watches  aa  our  judgments — 
None  go  just  alike,  but  each  believes  hie  own. 

But  for  all  the  kindreds  and  tribes  and 
tongues  of  men— -each  upon  their  own 
meridian — from  the  Arctic  pole  to  the 
equator,  from  the  equator,  to  the  Antartic 
pole,  the  eternal  sun  strikes  twelve  at 
noon,  and  the  glorious  constellations,  far 
up  in  the  everlasting  belfrys  of  the  skies, 
chime  twelve  at  midnight — twelve  for  the 
pale  student  over  his  flickering  lamp ; 
twelve  amid  the  flaming  glories  of  Orion's, 
belt,  if  he  crosses  the  meridian  at  that 
fated  hour ;  twelve  by  the  weary  couch 
of  languishing  humanity  ;  twelve  in  the 
star-paved  courts  of  the  empyrean; 
twelve  for  the  heaving  tides  of  the  ocean; 
twelve  for  the  weary  arm  of  labor; 
twelve  for  the  toiling  brain ;  twelve  for 
the  watching,  waking,  broken  heart; 
twelve  for  the  meteor  which  blazes  for  a 
moment  and  expires ;  twelve  for  the  comet 
whose  period  is  measured  by  centuries; 
twelve  for  every  substantial,  for  every 
imaginary  thing  which  exists  in  the 
sense,  the  intellect  or  the  fancy,  and 
which  the  speech  or  thought  of  man,  at 
the  given  meridian,  refers  to  the  lapse  of 
time. 

This  is  surely  a  noble  passage,  but 
what  we  are  about  to  quote  is  unsur- 
passed, perhaps,  for  beauty  of  descrip- 
tion, and,  in  the  latest  paragraphs,  for 
majesty  of  language,  by  any  thing,  in  the 
range  of  English  composition.  Most  of 
our  readers  will  remember,  in  reading 


Mr.  Everett's  rapid  but  splendid  sketch 
of  Florence,  the  glowing  climax  of  Ma- 
caulay,  in  his  article  on  Machiavelli, 
wherein  the  former  glories  of  Florence, 
in  its  noontide  of  genius,  the  statues,  the 
pictures,  the  dance,  the  song,  are  so  bril- 
liantly brought  to  the  intellectual  sense. 
As  little  will  they  be  apt  so  forget  the 
American  Rhetorician's  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  classic  city,  or«  his  fine  ascription 
of  immortality  to  Galileo. 

There  iB  much,  in  everyway,  in  the 
city  of  Florence  to  excite  the  curiosity,  to 
kindle  the  imagination,  and  to  gratify  the 
taste.  Sheltered  on  the  north  by  the  vine 
clad  hills  of  Fiesole,  whose  Cyclopean 
walls  carry  back  the  antiquary  to  ages 
before  the  Roman,  before  the  Etruscan 
power,  the  flowery  city  (Fiorenca)  coven 
the  sunny  banks  of  the  Arno  with  its 
stately  palaces.  Dark  and  frowing  piles 
of  medioeval  structure,  a  majestic  dome, 
the  prototype  of  St  Peters,  basilicas 
which  enshrine  the  ashes  of  some  of  the 
mightiest  of  the  dead,  the  stone  where 
Dante  stood  to  gaze  on  the  campanile,  the 
house  of  Michael  Angelo,  still  occupied 
by  a  descendant  of  his  lineage  and  name, 
his  hammer,  his  chisel,  his  dividers,  his 
manuscript  poems,  all  as  if  he  had  left 
them  but  yesterday — airy  bridges  which 
seem  not  so  much  to  rest  on  earth  a#  to 
hover  over  the  waters  they  span — the 
loveliest  creations  of  ancient  art,  rescued 
from  the  grave  of  ages  again  to  "  enchant 
the  world" — the  breathing  marbles  of 
Michael  Angelo,  the  glowing  canvas  of 
Raphael  and  Titian— museums  filled  with 
medals  and  coins  of  every  age  from  Cy- 
rus the  younger,  and  gems  and  amulets 
and  vases  from  the  sepulchres  of  Egyp- 
tian Pharoah8  coeval  with  Joseph,  and 
Etruscan  Lucumons  that  swayed  Italy  be- 
fore the  RomanB — libraries  stored  with 
the  choicest  texts  of  ancient  literature — 
gardens  of  rose  and  orange  and  pome- 

franate,  and  myrtle — the  very  air  you 
reathe  languid  with  music  and  perfume 
— such  is  Florence.  But  among  all  its 
fascinations  addressed  to  the  sense,  the 
memory  and  the  heart,  there  was  none  to 
which  I  more  frequently  gave  a  medita- 
tive hour  during  a  years  residence  than 
to  the  spot  where  Galileo  Galilei  sleeps 
beneath  the  marble  floor  of  Santa  Croce ; 
no  building  on  which  I  gazed  with  great- 
er reverence  than  I  did  upon  the  modest 
mansion  at  Arcetri,  villa  at  once  and  pri- 
son, in  which  that  venerable  sage,  by 
command  of  the  Inquisition,  passed  the 
sad  closing  years  of  life:  the  beloved 
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daughter  on  whom  he  had  depended  to 
smooth  his  passage  to  the  grave  laid  there 
before  him ;  the  eyes  with  which  he 
hod  discovered  worlds  before  unknown, 
quenched  in  blindness : 

* 

Ahime!  quegli  occhi  si  son  fatti  oscuri, 
Che  rider  piu  di  tutti  i  tempi  antichi, 
£  luce  far  dei  secoli  futuri. 

This  was  the  house,  "whe^,"  says 
Milton,  (another  of  those  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,)  "  I  found  and 
visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old — a 
prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for  thinking 
on  astronomy  otherwise  than  as  the  Dom- 
inican and  Franciscan  licensers  thought." 
(Prose  Works,  vol.  I.,  p.  313.)  Great 
heavens !  what  a  tribunal,  what  a  culprit, 
what  a  crime !  Let  us  thank  God,  my 
friends,  that  we  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Of  all  the  wonders  of  ancient 
and  modern  art — statues  and  paintings, 
and  jewels  and  manuscripts — the  admi- 
ration and  the  delight  of  aces — there  was 
nothing  which  I  beheld  with  more  affec- 
tionate awe  than  that  poor  rough  tube,  a 
few  feet  in  length — the  work  of  his  own 
hands — that  very  "  optic  glass" — through 
which  the  "  Tuscan  artist"  viewed  the 
moon 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe, 

—that  poor  little  spyglass  ( for  it  is  scarce- 
ly more)  through  which  tne  human  eye 
nrst  distinctly  beheld  the  surface  Of  tne 
moon — first  discovered  the  phases  of  Ve- 
nus, the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
seeming  handles  of  Saturn — first  pene- 
trated the  dusky  depths  of  the  heavens — 
first  pierced  the  clouds  of  visual  error, 
which  from  the  creation  of  the  world  in- 
volved the  system  of  the  universe. 

There  are  occasions  in  life  in  which  a 
great  mind  lives  years  of  rapt  enjoyment 
m  a  moment.  I  can  fancy  the  emotions 
of  Galileo,  when,  first  raising  the  newly 
constructed  telescope  to  the  heavens,  he 
saw  fulfilled  the  grand  prophecy  of  Co- 
pernicus, and  beheld  the  planet  Venus 
crescent  like  the  moon.  It  was  such  an- 
other moment  as  that  when  the  immortal 
printers  of  Mentz  and  Strasburg,  receiv- 
ed the  first  copy  of  the  Bible  into  their 
hands,  the  work  of  their  divine  art ;  like 
that  when  Columbus,  through  the  gray 
dawn  of  the  12th  of  October,  1492, 7Co- 
pernicu8,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  then 
a  student  at  Cracow,)  beheld  the  shores 
of  San  Salvador — like  that  when  the  law 
of  gravitation  first  revealed  itself  to  the 


intellect  of  Newton — like  that  when 
Franklin  saw  by  the  stiffening  fibres  of 
the  hempen  cord  of  his  kite,  that  he  held 
the  lightning  in  his  grasp— like  that  when 
Leverrier  received  back*  from  Berlin  the 
tidings  that  the  predicted  planet  was 
found. 

Yes,  noble  Galileo,  thou  art  right,  E 
pur  ai  muove.  "  It  does  move."  Bigots 
may  make  thee  recant  it ;  but  it  moves' 
nevertheless.  Yes,  the  earth  moves,  and 
the  planets  move — and  the  mighty  waters 
move — and  the  great  sweeping  tides  of 
air  move — and  the  empires  of  men  move 
— and  the  world  of  thought  moves,  ever 
onward  and  upward  to  higher  facts  and 
bolder  theories.  The  Inquisition  may 
seal  thy  lips,  but  they  can  no  more  stop 
the  progress  of  the  great  truth  propound- 
ed by  Copernicus  and  demonstrated  by 
thee,  than  they  can  stop  the  revolving 
earth. 

Close  now,  venerable  sage,  that  sight- 
less, tearful  eye ;  it  has  seen  what  man 
never  before  saw.  It  has  seen  enough. 
Hang  up  that  poor  little  spyglass  ;  it  has 
done  its  work.  Not  Herscnell  nor  Kosse 
have  comparatively  done  more.  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans  deride  thy  discove- 
ries now,  but  the  time  will  come  when 
from  two  hundred  observatories  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  the  glorious  artillery 
of  science  shall  nightly  assault  the  skies, 
but  they  shall  gain  no  conquests  in  those 

flittering  fields  before  which  thine  shall 
e  forgotten.  Rest  in  /peace,  great  Co- 
lumbus of  the  heavens,  like  him  scorned, 
persecuted,  broken-hearted;  in  other  ages, 
in  distant  hemispheres,  when  the  votaries 
of  science,  with  solemn  acts  of  consecra- 
tion shall  dedicate  their  stately  edifices  to 
the  cause  of  knowledge  and  truth,  thy 
name  shall  be  mentioned  with  honor. 

The  gem  of  the  oration,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  subjoined  description  of 
the  heavens  at  morning,  which  reads  like 
a  translation  from  some  magnificent  epio 
upon  Nature  and  its  phenomena.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man 
with  so  gorgeous  a  fancy  and  such  poetic 
sensibilities  as  the  author  of  this  exqui- 
site passage  could  have  mastered  the  de- 
tails of  the  State  bureau,  and  in  earlier 
life  have  worked  at  the  dry  business  of 
Greek  metres  and  inflections. 

Much,  however,  as  we  are  indebted  to 
our  observatories  for  elevating  our  concep- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  pre- 
sent even  to  the  unaided  sight  scenes  of 
glory  which  words  are  too  feeble  to  de- 
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scribe.  I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since 
to  take  the  early  train  from  Providence 
to  Boston,  and  for  this  purpose  rose  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Everything 
around  was  wrapt  in  darkness  and  hushed 
in  silence,  broken  only  by  what  seemed  at 
that  hour  the  unearthly  clank  and  rush 
of  the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  serene,  mid- 
summer's night,  the  sky  was  without  a 
cloud,  the  winds  were  whist.  The  moon, 
then  in  the  last  quarter,  had  just  risen, 
and  the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral  lustre, 
but  little  affected  by  her  presence.  Jupi- 
ter, two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of 
the  day;  the  Pleiades  just  above  the  hor- 
izon, shed  their  sweet  influence  in  the 
IJast ;  Lyra  sparkled  near  the  zenith ; 
Andromeda  veiled  her  newly  discovered 
glories  from  the  naked  eye  in  the  South ; 
the  steady  pointers,  far  beneath  the  Pole, 
looked  meekly  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
North  to  their  Sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I 
entered  the  train.  As  we  proceeded,  the 
'  timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more 
perceptible ;  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky 
began  to  soften ;  the  smaller  stars,  like 
little  children,  went  first  to  rest ;  the  sis- 
ter beams  of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted  to- 
gether ;  but  the  bright  constellations  of 
the  West  and  North  remained  unchanged. 
Steadily  the  wondrous  transfiguration 
went  on.  Hands  of  angels  hidden  from 
mortal  eyes  shifted  the  scenery  of  hea- 
ven ;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved  into 
the  glories  of  the  dawn.  The  blue  sky 
now  turned  more  softly  gray ;  the  great 
watch  stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes  ;  the 
Bast  began  to  kindle.  Faint  streaks  of 
purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sky ;  the 
whole  celestial  concave  was  filled  with 
the  flowing  tides  of  the  morning  light, 
which  came  pouring  down  from  above  in 
one  great  ocean  of  radiance ;  till  at 
length,  as  we  reached  the  Blue  Hills,  a 
flash  .of  purple  fire  blazed  out  from  above 
the  horizon,  and  turned  the*  dewy  tear- 
drops of  flower  and  leaf  into  rubies  and 
diamonds.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  ever- 
lasting gates  of  the  morning  were  thrown 
wide  open,  and  the  lord  of  day,  arrayed 
in  glories  too  severe  for  the  gaze  of  man, 
began  his  course. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  superstition  of 
the  ancient  Magians,  who  in  the  morning 
of  the  world  went  up  to  the  hill  tops  of 
Central  Asia,  and,  ignorant  of  the  true 
God,  adored  the  most  glorious  work  of 
his  hand.  But  I  am  filled  with  amaze- 
ment, when  I  am  told  that  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  world,  there  are  persons  who 
can  witness  this  daily  manifestation  of 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 


and  yet  say  in  their  hearts,  "  There  is  no 
God." 

After  tills  we  might  hesitate  to  quote 
farther  from  the  oration,  but  we  have  bj 
no  means  exhausted  its  beauties,  and 
there  is  an  elevation  of  thought  in  the 
sentences  we  are  about  to  borrow  that 
marks  the  Christian  philosopher — 

It  maybe  thought  that  conceptions  like 
these  are  calculated  rather  to  depress 
than  to  elevate  us  in  the  scale  of  being ; 
that  banished  as  he  is  by  these  contem- 
plations to  a  corner  of  creation,  and  there 
reduced  to  an  atom,  man  sinks  into  noth- 
ingness in  this  infinity  of  worlds.  But  a 
second  thought  corrects  the  impression. 
These  vast  contemplations  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  awe,  but  not  abasement 
Mind  and  matter  are  incommensurable. 
An  immortal  soul,  even  while  clothed  in 
14  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay,"  is,  in 
the  eye  of  God  and  reason,  a  purer  es- 
sence than  the  brightest  sun  that  lights 
the  depths  of  heaven.  The  organized 
human  eye,  instinct  with  life  and  soul, 
which,  gazing  through  the  telescope, 
travels  up  to  the  cloudy  speck  in  the 
handle  of  Orion's  sword,  and  bids  it 
blaze  forth  into  a  galaxy  as  vast  as  ours, 
stands  higher  in  the  order  of  being  than 
all  that  host  of  luminaries.  The  intel- 
lect of  Newton,  which  discovered  the 
law  that  holds  the  revolving  world  togeth- 
er, is  a  nobler  work  of  God  than  a  universe 
of  universes  of  unthinking  matter. 

If  still  treading  the  loftiest  path?  of 
analogy,  we  adopt  the  supposition — to  me 
I  own  the  grateful  supposition — that  the 
countless  planetary  worlds  which  attend 
these  countless  suns  are  the  abodes  of  ra- 
tional beings  like  man,  instead  of  bring- 
ing back  from  this  exalted  conception  a 
feeling  of  insignificance,  as  if  the  indi- 
viduals of  our  race  were  but  poor  atoms 
in  the  infinity  of  being,  I  regard  it,  on 
the  contrary,  as  a  glory  of  our  human 
nature,  that  it  belongs  to  a  family  which 
no  man  can  number  of  rational  natures 
like  itself.  In  the  order  of  being  thev 
may  stand  beneath  us,  or  they  may  stand 
above  us ;  he  may  well  be  content  with 
his  place  who  is  made  "a  little  lower 
than  the  angels." 

We  have  drawn  largely  on  Mr.  Eve- 
rett's discourse,  but  we  know  that  our 
readers  will  thank  us  for  having  done  eo, 
and  would  gladly  have  even  more  of  it 
The  conclusion  is  worthy  of  the  whole 
performance  and  reminds  us  of  Addison's 
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memorable  lines  on  the  Nineteenth  Psalm. 
Simplicity  and  dignity  wait  upon  the  close 
of  a  march  of  thought  which  has  been 
attends!  by  grandeur  and  order  from  the 
beginning.    Mr.  Everett  thus  concludes : 

There  is  much  by  day  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Observatory;  the  sun,  his 
apparent  motions,   his    dimensions,   the 
spots  on  his  disc,  (to  us  the  faint  indica- 
tions of  movements  of  unmingled  grandeur 
in  his  luminous    atmosphere,)   a    solar 
eclipse,  a  transit  of  tho  inferior  planets, 
t'.e  mysteries  of  the  spectrum — all  phe- 
nomena of  vast  importance  and  interest. 
But  night  is  the  astronomer's  accepted 
time;  he  goes  to  his  delightful  labors 
when  the  busy  world  goes  to  its  rest.    A 
dark  pall  spreads  over  the  resorts  of  ac- 
tive life ;  terrestial  objects,  hill  and  val- 
ley, and  rock  and  stream,  and  the  abodes 
of  men   disappear;    but  the   curtain  is 
drawn  up  which  concealed  the  heavenly 
hosts.    There  they  shine  ,and  there  they 
move,  as  they  moved  and  shone  to  the 
eves  of  Newton  and  Galileo,  of  Kepler 
and  Copernicus,  of  Ptolemy  and  Hippar- 
chus :  yes,  as  they  moved  and  shone  when 
the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.     All  has 
changed  on  earth — but  the  glorious  hea- 
ven*  remain   unchanged.      The  plough 
parses  over  the  site  of  mighty  cities — the 
homes  of  powerful  nations  are  desolate — 
the  languages  they  spoke  are  forgotten  ; 
but  the   stars  that  shone  for  them  are 
shining  for  us — the   same   eclipses  run 
their  steady  cycle — the  same  equinoxes 
call  out  the  flowers  of  spring  and  send 
the  husbandman  to  the  harvest — the  sun 
pauses  at  either  tropic  as  he  did  when  his 
course  began ;    and  sun  and  moon,  and 

Elanet  and  satellite,  and  star  and  constel- 
ition  and  galaxy,  still  bear  witness  to  the 
power,  the  wisdom  and  the  love  which 
placed  them  in  the  heavens,  and  upholds 
them  there. 


refined  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  "  old 
schooj,"  and  a  most  energetic  and  enter- 
prising man.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
and  graduted  at  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford,  in  England.  A  few  years  after 
his  return  to  his  native  Country,  he  mar- 
ried a  Northern  lady,  and  settled  in  Rich- 
mond, and  he  it  was  who  designed  and 
built  the  first  bridge  connecting  Manches- 
ter with  Richmond,  and  designated  as 
"  Mayo's  bridge." 

The  undertaking  was  at  the  time  con- 
sidered as  so  Herculean  and  doubtful  an 
experiment,  that  when  he  proposed  to 
many  individuals  to  form  a  joint  stock 
company,  and  aid  him  in  it,  none  would 
consent  to  incur  the  risk,  so  alone  and  un- 
assisted, he  achieved  his  project. 

The  expense  was  enormous !  He  was 
often  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits  for 
funds,  forced  to  borrow  largely  and  on 
several  occasions,  absolutely  placed  with- 
in prison  limits;  and  the  Into  Mr.  Benja- 
min Sheppard,  then  sheriff'  of  the  county, 
whose  duty  compelled  him  to  serve  these 
executions  on  Col.  Mayo,  was  repeatedly 
heard  to  express  astonishment  at  his  per- 
severance, and  say,  "  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  another  man  in  Virginia 
who  would  have  prosecuted  his  purpose 
so  steadily  and  undauntedly,  amid  such 
heavy  impediments  and  difficulties." 

The  labour,  fatigue,  and  frequent  ex- 
posure he  underwent  during  the  progress 
of  the  work,  impaired  his  health  and 
probably  shortened  his  earthly  career, 
which  closed  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
hi?  age. 

To  show  how  chimerical  the  plan  of 
throwing  a  bridge  across  the  rapid  and 
powerful  tide  of  James  River  at  this 
point,  was  then  regarded,  we  will  men- 
tion that  when  Col.  Mayo  obtained  from 
the  Virginia  Legislature  a  charter  for  his 
bridge,  it  was  remarked  that,  "  perhaps, 
the  next  application  would  be  for  a  char- 
ter to  raise  a  ladder  to  the  moon !" 


A  city  friend  supplies  us  with  a  mis- 
sing page  from  that  delightful  little  book, 
entitled  "  Richmond  in  By-gone  Days," 
to  which  we  cheerfully  give  a  place  here. 

Mr.  Editor:— As  the  following  inter- 
esting and  apropos*  particulars  are  omitted 
in  the  "  Sketch  of  Richmond,"  recently 
published,  it  is  but  just  to  individual  en- 
terprise and  merit,  that  they  should  be 
given  elsewhere.  You  are,  therefore,  re- 
quested, by  a  Subscriber,  to  record  them 
on  a  page  of  your  "Messenger." 

Col.  John  Mayo,  of  Belleville,  was  a 


Our  gifted  contributor,  ' Amie,7  "  whoso 
heart-strings  are  a  lute,"  and  whose  deli- 
cious verses,  published  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Messenycr,  have  every  where  touch- 
ed the  sympathies  of  the  lover  of  true 
poetry,  writes  us  the  sweetest  little  note 
in  trocluiics,  which,  though  designed  only 
'for  our  editorial  eye,  we  cannot  be  blam- 
ed for  putting  in  type.  'Amie'  can 
no  more  help  writing  poetry  than  the 
skylark  can  help  pouring  out  his  unpre- 
meditated song  at  the  gates  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  though  it  has  been  said  that 
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"  lowliness  is  young  Ambition's  ladder," 
we  are  quick  to  accept  her  modest  disa- 
vowal of  poetic  aspirations.  She  writes 
out  of  the  fulness  of  her  soul.  But  to 
her  note — 

"  Amic,"  in  return  presenting 

Compliments  to  Mr.  Thompson, 

Her  sincereat  thanks  would  tender, 

For  his  favors  kind  extended 

To  an  unknown  "Correspondent." 

She  is  grateful  that  one  copy 

Of  a  "Messenger"  so  welcome, 

Like  a  casket  richly-laden, 

Greets  her  monthly  with  its  treasures; 

And,  far  from  exacting  elJiers, 

Deems  the  benefit  ex  parte, 

And  herself  the  favored  debtor. 

Hers  is  no  ambitious  scaling 

Of  the  starry-eteep'd  Parnassus, 

To  lay  claim  to  bay  or  laurel ; 

For  her  Muse  glides  thro'  dim  valleys, 

With  her  kirtle's  flowery  borders, 

And  her  sandals'  scented  gliding, 

Sweeping  off  the  dews  like  jewels 

From  meek  violets  and  mosses! 

Hers  is  not  a  vain  presumption 

Weaving  webs  of  sweet  delusion 

Down  the  dimness  of  her  fancies, 

Gilding,  softening  imperfections, — 

As  the  moonlight's  silver  torrent 

O'er  the  rugged  mountain  passes  ; 

Tui  ns  each  rough  delect  to  beauty  ! 

Yes  she  owns  that  critic's  praises, 

Dropt  from  lips  that  should  be  truthful — 

Lavished  on  her  modest  efforts, 

Like  the  honey-dews  of  Hybla, 

Are  too  sweet  for  her  disdaining! 

And,  like  fragrant  showers  of  rose-leaves. 

Raining  down  in  sudden  sweetness 

Where  a  forest  stream  glides  dreaming, 

Do,  by  their  own  graceful  beauty, 

Force  a  swift  appropriation  ! 

Her  infrequent  songs  with  candor 

She  would  forward  for  his  judgment— 

His  rejection  or  acceptance  ; 

Trusting  that  her  fire-fly  glimmer, 

May  not  feebly  gild  the  pages 

Where  some  star  might  shine  out  grandly, 

With  its  culminating  splendors! 

By  the  way,  a  correspondent,  himself  a 
poet  widely  known  and    admired,  asks 
"Who  wrote  the  lines  'To  One  in  Ilea-* 
ven?'  they  are  unsurpassed  by  anything 
I  know"     The  italics  are  not  ours. 


and  beautiful  poem  of  "The  Children's 
Prayer"  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Messenger  t  If,  not,  let  us  ask  that  you 
will  turn  from  the  "  unconsidered  trifles" 
of  the  Editor's  Table  and  enjoy  it  at 
once.  It  has  much  of  the  air  of  Leigh 
Hunt  who  never  wrote  anything  more  ex- 
quisite, and  was  offered  for  our  pages  ly 
that  favored  child  of  the  muses,  R.  II. 
Stoddard.  We  are  delighted  to  be  able 
to  announce  that  a  fresh  volume  of  his 
poetry  will  appear  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber, in  which  his  claim,  already  acknowl- 
edged, to  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of 
the  age,  will  be  more  fully  confirmed. 


A  volume  of  poems,  from  the  pen  of 
our  valued  contributor,  James  Barron 
Hope,  Esq.,  who  figures  under  the  do- 
mino of  Executor  of  the  late  Henry 
Ellen,  will  probably  make  its  appearance 
in  a  few  months.  We  shall  await  its 
coming  impatiently.  The  author  is 
widely  known  as  a  polished  scholar  and 
as  a  lecturer  of  no  mean  pretension*. 
Our  own  pages,  which  have  been  so  often 
graced  by  the  effusions  of  his  fancy,  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  exuberant  geniu* 
of  the  poet,  and  if  his  venture  upon  the 
wider  sea  of  literary  enterprise  meet  not 
with  general  favor,  it  will  not  t*  fiun 
any  lack  of  merit  in  the  poems,  but  from 
a  want  of  an  appreciative  and  discrimi- 
nating public. 


Reader,  have  you  yet  read  the  touching 


At  the  request  of  a  distant  subscriber 
we  have  looked  up  and  transfer  to  our 
pages  an  article  from  the  New  Monthlj 
Magazine  for  1823  (in  Tom  Cample!!'* 
time)  on  tho  "Philosophy  of  Fashion  — 
our  friend  suggesting  that  it  would  le 
acceptable  to  many  readers  after  the 
" Letter  from  an  Old  Fogy"  given  in  <ur 
last  number.  It  is  proper  for  us  als'  t" 
state  that  the  sweet  poem  of  Miss  Talk^j 
of  the  "  Summer  Noon  Day  Dream"  va? 
published  some  months  ago  in  the  "To- 
bacco Plant,"  an  excellent  country  Lev?- 
papcr  of  Virginia  with  but  a  limited  cir- 
culation, and  that  we  have  most  willia  Jj 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  eeToral  >A 
that  gifted  lady's  admirers  by  givi'tg  it  a 
place  in  the  Messenger, 
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We  are  authorized  to  contradict  a  lite- 
rary on  dit  to  the  effect  that  the  novel 
about  to  be  published  from  the  pen  of  G. 
P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  is  based  upon  Ameri- 
can incident.  It  jefer3  neither  to  our 
country  or  our  own  time,  but  is  an  Ital- 
ian story  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Willis,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Borne,  Journal,  pays  a  pretty  compliment 
to  one  of  our  home  novelists,  apropos  of 
the  "Last  of  the  Foresters."  We  quote 
a  single  paragraph  from  an  extended  no- 
tice, of  the  volume. 

When  we  say  that  John  Esten  Cooke 
is  a  rare  humorist,  we  do  not  make  the 
assertion  with  the  air  of  a  discoverer. 
"The  Youth  of  Jefferson"  and  the  "Vir- 
ginia Comedians"  have  made  their  mark. 
No  one  among  us  has  forgotten  the  charm- 
ing "Belle  Bouche,"  in  the  former,  nor 
the  powerfully  drawn  character  of  "Bea- 


trice," in  the  latter.  The  chief  elements 
of  Mr.  Cooke's  prose  seem  to  us  to  be  a 
dreamy,  poetical  fancy  which  hangs 
around  the  dim  old  legends  of  the  past, 
like  a  purnle  mist  upon  the  hills  of  that 
southern  land  which  he  loves  so  well, 
and  a  geniality  of  thought  which  can  be 
likened  to  nothing  but  sunshine.  His 
style  is  dramatic,  and  his  books  would  be 
wonderful  comedies  if  the  plots  were  not 
outlines  rather  than  elaborate  pictures. 
"The  Last  op  the  Foresters,"  just  is- 
sued by  Messrs.  Derby  and  Jackson,  is 
decidedly  superior  in  this  respect  to  any- 
thing he  has  yet  done.  Petite  Miss  Re- 
bud  and  the  forest  boy,  Verty,  are  exqui- 
site shadows.  One  falls  in  love  with  Red- 
bud  at  once,  and  he  must  be  a  man  of 
blunted  sentiment  who  does  not  admire 
the  fine,  simple  nature  of  the  Indian 
Verty.  Mr.  Rushton,  Miss  Salliannn,  and 
the  valorous  Mr.  Jinks,  have  a  captiva- 
ting freshness  about  them.  The  story  iB 
slightly  drawn  out,  but  it  is  golden  wire 
from  beginning  to  end. 


<  — »  »» 
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Household  Mysteries;  A  Romance  of 
Southern  Society.  By  Lizzie  Petit,  of 
Virginia:  Author  of  "  Light  and  Dark- 
ness." New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.  1856.  [From  A.  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  are  very  glad 
to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  the  au- 
thor of  "  Light  and  Darkness/'  in  this 
story,  for  while  it  is  by  no  means  so  vi- 
cious in  sentiment  as  that  elaborate  apol- 
ogy fur  sin  and  suicide,  the  tone  of  it  is 
in  our  judgment    highly   objectionable. 
Xearly   all   the  incidents   on  which  the 
book  is  founded  are  those  of  real  or  sup- 
posed guilty  love,  and  the  finest  character 
of  the  dramatis  pcrsonte  is  made  to  con- 
ceal for  years  from  her  husband,  the  fact 
of  a    previous    marriage.       The  author 
seems  by  some  strange  fascination  to  pre- 
fer walking  on  the  verges  of  the  forbid- 
den, and  it  were  remarkable  indeed  if  she 
did  not    sometimes   transgress  the   line. 
Xor  does  her  indulgence  in  scenes  and 
dialogues  of  a  questionable  sort  seem  to 
indicate  an  indelicate  purpose  or  an  im- 


pure imagination.  A  young  writer,  witli 
very  considerable  dramatic  power  and 
no  lack  of  the  inventive  faculty,  she  has 
fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 
public  taste  demands  such  warm  descrip- 
tions of  life  and  character,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  her  readings  from  the  poets 
have  been  chiefly  among  those  of  the 
sensuous  school.  Her  impulses  appear 
to  be  generous,  but  her  genius  has  been 
misdirected. 

Of  "Household  Mysteries,"  we  may 
6ay  that  it  is  pleasantly,  and  at  times, 
forcibly  and  eloquently  written,  and  that 
the  very  improbable  story  is  narrated 
with  no  little  skill,  detaining  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  last.  Some  mi- 
nor faults  it  has,  which  would  mar  the 
effect  of  a  more  natural  work — such  as 
the  hero  having  been  wounded  at  Cerro 
Gordo  after  distinguishing  hi  in  self  at 
Buena  Vista — an  historical  impossibility, 
since  none  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the 
one  battle  were  present  at  the  other — and 
the  recognition  of  a  familiar  hand- writing 
in  a  telegraphic  dcsjtcUchy  as  if  the  MS. 
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had  been  sent  along  the  wireB — but  these 
are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  death 
of  Madame  d'  Allure.  We  cannot  ac- 
cept it  as  a  truthful  picture  of  "  South- 
ern Society/'  though,  like  its  predeces- 
sor, it  gives  evidence  of  a  hi^h  degree  of 
talent,  which,  rightly  exercised,  might 
enrich  Southern  literature,  and  win  for 
Miss  Petit  an  enviable  fame.  We  wish 
her  abundant  success  in  letters,  in  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  fiction. 


no  mean  aspirant  for  the  honors  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 


John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  the  "Head  of  the  Family" 
"The  Ogilvies,"  &c.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  [From  A,  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 

There  are  some  persons  who  read  books 
without  reviewing  them,  others  who  re- 
view books  without  reading  them,  and 
others  again  whose  lot  it  is  to  read  anji 
review  them,  both.  This  lot  would  not 
be  such  a  hard  one,  if  all  the  publica- 
tions of  the  day  were  as  pleasant  as 
"John  Halifax,"  and  all  writers  as  sen- 
sible as  Miss  Diana  Maria  Mulock. 
"John  Halifax"  is  the  story  of  an  Eng- 
lish family,  the  head  of  which  wins  his 
way  from  the  humblest  condition  of  life 
to  riches  and  fame  by  means  the  most  ele- 
vated aud  honorable.  The  time  of  the  sto- 
ry refers  to  the  years  immediately  before 
and  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  politics  mixed 
up  in  the  narrative  which  rather  bored 
us,  especially  as  the  political  incidents 
are  improbable — such  as  the  holding  an 
election  in  a  parish  church — a  thing,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  unheard  of  in  Eng- 
land,— and  the  interference  of  a  peer  of 
the  realm  (Lord  Luxmore)  in  the  proceed- 
in  gs,  when  his  very  attendance  at  the 
polling  would  have  been  unconstitutional. 
But  ladies  ought  not  to  be  held,  we  sup- 
pose, to  a  strict  account  concerning  such 
affairs.  The  style  of  "John  Halifax"  is 
very  fresh  and  simple,  sometimes  running 
into  poetry  as  naturally  as  a  rivulet 
lapses  into  music,  and  the  descriptions  of 
English  scenery  scattered  through  its 
pages  are  as  happy  and  faithful  as  so 
many  of  Prout's  designs  in  water-colors. 
We  could  wish  that  the  painful  episode 
of  Lady  Caroline's  fall  from  virtue  had 
been  omitted,  as  it  conduces  very  little  to 
the  development  of  the  story,  and  sub- 
serves but  one  artistic  purpose,  the  intro- 
duction of  Lady  Hamilton — Lord  Nel- 
son's Emma.  Muriel,  the  little  blind 
daughter  of  Ursula,  is  a  pure  and  sweet 
conception,  and  touches  the  feelings  very 
deeply.  We  hope  to  have  more  of  Miss 
Mulock's  novels,  as  we  recognise  in  her 


The  Martins  qf  Cro*  Martin  is  the  title 
of  a  new  work  by  the  author  of  "Harry 
Lorrequer"  just  published  by  Harper  k 
Brothers.     Like  all  Mr.  Lever's  stories 
it  overflows  with  fun  and  animal  spirits, 
nor  is  it  without  touches  of  the  pathetic 
and  passages  of  fine  descriptive  power. 
The  same  publishers  have  recentlv issued 
an  able  and  elaborate  work  on  "Religion 
in  America"  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird, 
D.  D.     This  treatise  passes  in  review  all 
the  different  forms  of  faith  that  obtain  in 
this  country  and  discusses  at  some  length 
the  voluntary  system  of  religion  peculiar 
to  the  United  States.    Dr.  Baird  enjoys  a 
very  extended  reputation  as  a  writer  and 
lecturer    and  has    made   himself  more 
thoroughly    acquainted    with    the  pro- 
gress of   evangelical    religion,  at  home 
and  abroad,  than  almost  any  other  man 
of  the  age,  and  the  volume  he  ha*  just 
given  to  the  public  will  doubtless  meet  with 
a  very  great  sale.  An  excellent  companion 
volume  to  it  may  be  found  in  another  fresh 
publication,  being  the  Letters  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Chevalier  Bunsen  on  the  Bas- 
oers  to  Religious  Liberty,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  world.    The  name  of  the 
author  will  ensure  a  large  acceptance  for 
this  latter  book.     Well  known  for  a  long 
and  shining  diplomatic  career,  the  Chev- 
alier Bunsen  has  long  ago  approved  him- 
self as  an  able  polemic,  while  the  cathol- 
licity  of  his  views  and  the  earnestness  of 
his  character  will  commend  whatever  he 
writes  to  the  favor  of  the  thinking  and 
reading  world.     The  Harpers  have  done 
an    acceptable    service  to  the  religii»os 
community  in  bringing  out  these  two  vol- 
umes, at  a  time  when  their  unwearied 
Eress  is  largely  occupied  with  works  of  a 
ghter  sort  intended  for  amusement  or 
secular  instruction. 


Recollections  of  a  Zouave  Betori  &■ 
bastopol.  Edited  by  Dr.  Felix  Jfev- 
nard.  Translated  from  the  French*  B$ 
Mrs.  M.  Harrison  Robinson.  Phila- 
delphia: Published  by  Hayes  t  Zell, 
No.  193  Market  Street.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

A  beautifully  printed  duodecimo  fron 
the  press  of  an  enterprising  Philadelphia 
house.  The  reader  will  find  it  full  of  spir- 
ited descriptions  of  the  campaign  in  the 
Crimea,  which  appear  to  have  been  ren- 
dered into  English  with  uncommon  fidel- 
ity and  felicity  by  the  accomplished  lady 
whose  name  is  given  as  translator. 
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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


RICHMOND,  OCTOBER,  1856. 


THE  DUTY  OP  SOUTHERN  AUTHORS. 


Through  no  more  appropriate  channel 
can  we  convey  our  thoughts  upon  the 
subject  we  have  selected,  than  through 
the  columns  of  a  periodical  devoted  to 
the  South,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  her 
literature  and  institutions.    And  if  there 
should  be  found  anything  of  force  in  what 
we  shall  urge,  we  could  ardently  hope 
that  the  seeds  thus  sown  in  diffidence  and 
weakness,  might,  under  the  skilful  culture 
of  abler  minds,  germinate  and  grow  to  a 
tree  bearing  useful  fruit.     If  there  is 
any  wish  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
we  could  breathe  forth  our  most  earnest 
prayers,  it  is  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Souther*  literature,  standing  secure  and 
independent  upon  its  own  pedestal,  light- 
ing up  the  threshold  of  its  temple  with 
the  refulgent  beams  of  its  self-illumina- 
tion.   If  there  is  any  enterprise,  towards 
the  successful  achievement  of  which  the 
energy  of  every  southern  mind  ought  to 
be  bent  in  unrelaxing  effort,  it  is  such 
an  enterprise  as  will  give  to  the  South  a 
literature  that  will  command  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  world.    If  there 
is  any  duty,  more  than  all  others  incum- 
bent upon  the  Southern  people,  the  per- 
formance of  which  they  cannot  neglect 
without  discredit  to  themselves  and  injury 
to  posterity,  it  is  the  duty  of  rewarding 
by  their  approbation,  and  stimulating  by 
their  praise,  the  literary  creations  of  the 
genius  of  their  section.    It  is  the  litera- 
ture of  a  country  that  gives  her  people  a 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  to  this  source  must  she  look  for  the 
place  she  is  destined  tQ  fill  in  the  eyes  of 
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future  generations.  He  who  would  refute 
error  and  advance  truth,  who  would 
create  light  and  dispel  darkness,  who 
would  gain  renown  and  benefit  his  kind, 
who  would  wield  a  power  greater  than 
the  sword — he,  we  say,  who  would  do  all 
this,  should  devote  himself  to  the  task  of 
elevating  the  literature  of  his  country. 

While  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
authors  of  all  nations  to  let  the  light 
shine  that  God  has  given  them — to  con- 
tribute, like  so  many  springs,  to  swell 
the  great  stream  of  human  knowledge 
and  happiness,  till  it  overflows  its  banks 
with  the  waters  of  truth — to  worship 
wisdom  and  learning  for  their  own 
sakes — while  such  motives,  and  such 
promptings  as  these,  should  inspire  the 
heart,  and  kindle  the  genius  of  every 
author;  yet  to  the  Southern  writer,  be- 
sides all  these,  there  should  be  other  in- 
ducements and  incentives  to  literary 
labors.  Graver  and  more  solemn  con- 
siderations than  a  mere  thirst  for  fame 
and  distinction,  should  impel  him  to  drive 
his  pen.  He  lives  in  a  community  in 
which  African  slavery  subsists.  We,  of 
the  South,  recognize  it  as  a  great  social, 
moral  and  political  blessing-— beneficial 
alike  to  us  and  to  the  slave.  We  see  in 
it  a  great  pillar  of  conservatism,  and  we 
regard  it  as  the  best  and  most  enduring 
basis  for  Republican  institutions.  But 
the  rest  of  Christendom  stands  united 
against  us,  and  are  almost  unanimous  in 
pronouncing  a  verdict  of  condemnation. 
Wild  crusades  have  been  set  on  foot 
against  our  institutions,  and  amid  the 
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clamors  and  uproar  of  false  philanthropy 
the  still,  small  voice  of  truth  is  unheeded 
and  unheard.  The  great  question  of 
African  slavery  is  not  understood  in  the 
outside  world,  whose  prejudices  are 
against  it.  Its  great  truths  have  not 
been  fully  presented  and  sustained ;  nor 
have  its  advocates  been  sufficiently  un- 
tiring in  their  efforts  to  write  its  history 
in  such  letters  that  even  those  "who  run 
may  read/'  It  is  because  of  the  world's 
ignorance  of  African  slavery,  as  it  exists 
at  the  South,  that  the  world  is  arrayed 
against  it.  Let  there  be  light  upon  this 
subject — let  it  be  understood — and  we 
need  not  fear  to  stand  alone;  for  then, 
against  the  fanatical  tide  that  threatens  to 
overwhelm  us,  there  will  be  raised  a  great 
moral  break-water  in  our  defence.  As 
literature  has  been  the  most  powerful 
weapon  which  the  enemies  of  African 
slavery  have  used  in  their  attacks,  so, 
also,  to  literature  we  must  look  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  position,  and  our 
j  ustification  before  the  world.  Let  South- 
ern authors,  men  who  see  and  know 
slavery  as  it  is,  make  it  their  duty  to 
deluge  all  the  realms  of  literature  with 
a  flood  of  light  upon  this  subject.  Let 
them  dispel  with  the  sun  of  genius  the 
mists  and  clouds  which  ignorance  and 
fanaticism  havo  thrown  around  slavery, 
purposely  involving  it  in  an  obscurity  and 
darkness,  through  which  men  will  not 
grope  to  find  the  truths  upon  which  it 
reposes.  This,  then,  is  the  "Duty  of 
Southern  Authors."  The  field  for  their 
labors  is  wide.  Upon  their  efforts  may 
depend  the  destiny  of  the  South,  and  the 
•preservation  of  her  institutions.  Their 
exertions  should  not  be  spasmodic  and 
-periodical,  but  constant  and  continuous. 
The  press  should  teem  with  productions 
upon  slavery,  with  as  steady  and  unceas- 
ing an  action,  as  it  does  with  writings 
upon  religion.  The  true  features  of 
slavery  should  be  described  in  works  of 
•endless  succession.  Thus,  by  a  constant 
agitation  df  the  streams  of  literature, 
with  the  elements  of  truth,  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  the  world  view  both  sides 
of  this  great  question,  and  see  how  we 
Tiave  been  wronged  and  misrepresented. 
*     On  the  29th  of  June,  1853,  an  address 


was  delivered  by  Professor  James  P.  Hoi 
comb,  before  the  Society  of  Alumni  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  containing 
thoughts  that  should  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  grave  and  earnest  considera- 
tion of  every  Southern  man.  It  was  our 
good  fortune  to  hear  that  address.  Every 
one  should  read  it.  It  contains  wise  and 
comprehensive  views,  which,  when  fully 
carried  out,  will  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our 
noble  State  University.  It  also  contains 
appeals  in  behalf  of  a  native  Southern 
literature,  which,  if  listened  to,  would 
arouse  the  sleeping  intellects  of  our 
section,  and  make  them  create  new  stars 
to  shine  "  forever  in  the  firmament  of 
letters."  As  it  was  the  impression  made 
by  this  speech  which  first  led  us  to  think 
upon  the  subject  we  are  now  presenting, 
we  shall  quote  the  eloquent  language  of 
the  able  and  learned  speaker,  so  far  as  it 
is  applicable  and  auxiliary  to  our  theme. 
We  shall  invoke  the  bright  blase  of  his 
genius  to  warm  with  inspiration  the 
hearts  of  Southern  men,  and  illuminate 
the  path  along  which  lies  "  the  Duty  of 
Southern  Authors."  Professor  Holcombe 
says: 

"Domestic  slavery  has  impressed  sack 
distinct  and  peculiar  features  upon  South- 
ern society,  that  it  can  never  be  compre- 
hended or  appreciated  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  without  a  class  of  native  anthers. 
Southern  born  and  Southern  bred,  to  in- 
terpret between  us  and  them.    Northern 
men,  of  the  most  enlarged  patriotism, 
seldom  visiting  us  at  home,  and  then  in 
a  ceremonious  way.  looking  at  us  through 
imperfect  lights,  and  judging  us  by  false 
standards,  catch  only  the  sharp  points 
which  rise  up  above  the  face  of  oar  insti- 
tutions, and  are  unable  to  form  a  fair  and 
intelligent    estimate    of   our   character. 
Hence  our  history,'  our  moral  and  social 
habits,  our  opinions,  all  the  circumstances 
of  our  condition,  are  discolored  by  the 
partial  and  broken  medium  of  that  North- 
ern literature,  through  which  they  are 
now  exhibited  to  the  world-  ***** 
We  want  a  native  literature  to  vindicate 
the   integrity  of  history,  and  preserve 
from  oblivion  the  fame  of  oar  lathers." 

Southern  literati,  read  here  your  duty 
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to  the  South,  your  duty  to  yourselves  and 
to  posterity !    With  the  great  moral  force 
of  literature  overturn  the  unholy  citadel 
erected  by  the  slander,  fanaticism,  and 
malignity  of  your  enemies,  from  whose 
unconsecrated  towers,  arrows  steeped  in 
the  poison  of  falsehood   and  infamous 
libel,  are  shot  at  your  institutions.  There 
never  was  a  field  that  promised  a  more 
deathless  immortality  to  the  author  than 
this,  nor  greater  benefits  to  his  country 
and  race.     The  success  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin/'  is  an  evidence  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  enemies  are  employing  litera- 
ture for  our  overthrow.    Is  that  effusion, 
in   which  a  woman,   instigated  by  the 
devil,  sows  the  seed  of  future  strife  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  her  country, 
likely  to  be  the  last  ?    No.    The  literary 
workshops  of  the  North  are  even  now 
resounding  with  the  noisy  and  fanatical 
labors  of  those  who,  with  Mrs.  Stowe  as 
their  model,  are  forging  calumnies,  and 
hammering  falsehood  into  the  semblance 
of  truth.     Southern  men,  learn  that  the 
arms  with  which  they  assail  you  are  the 
best  for   your    defence.     In   the  great 
armories  and  arsenals   of  literature,  if 
you  will  look  for  them,  there  are  more 
weapons  for  you  than  for  your  adver- 
saries ;  because  you  will  use  them  in  the 
cause  of  reason  and  of  truth,  while  your 
opponents  wield  them  in  behalf  of  preju- 
dice and  fanaticism.    The  sacred  Book  of 
God  sustains  you ;  reason  and  conscience 
sustain,  you ;    the  annals  of  the  world 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  sustain  you ; 
the  immutable  and  eternal  fiats  of  Nature 
and   Nature's  laws  sustain  you.     Why 
should  you  hesitate,  or  doubt  that  victory 
will  be  yours,  when  on  the  side  of  slavery 
all  these  stand  arrayed,  with  nothing  to 
oppose  them  but  ignorance,  passion,  and 
a  spirit  of  fanaticism,  as  mad  as  it  is  mis- 
chievous? 

But  listen  again  to  the  stirring  and 
eloquent  words  of  Professor  Ilolcombe, 
and  recognize  the  groves  through  which 
Southern  literature  must  wander,  if  it 
would  fain  gather  enduring  laurels  for  its 
brow  while  living,  and  chaplets  to  deck 
its  tomb  when  dead. 

"We  can  no  longer  cover  the  salient 
points  of  our  institutions    through  the 


halls  of   Congress.     The   voice   of  the 
statesman  and  orator  cannot  reach  the 
masses,  with  whom  lie  the  issues  of  life 
and  death.     Literature  alone  can  dispos- 
sess the  demon  of  fanaticism  by  its  'sweet 
compulsion.'    Let  us  appeal  to  her  varied 
forms,   of  poem,   drama,   novel,  history 
and  essay,  to  enter  every  cottage  in  the 
land,  and  disperse  the  delusions  which  in- 
vest this  whole  subject  of  domestic  slavery. 
Let  them  vindicate  it  before  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  our  people,  and  hallow 
it  as  a  great  instrumentality  of  Provi- 
dence in  their  affections.    Let  them  de- 
clare  how    earnestly    we    resisted    its 
original  imposition,  how  consistently  we 
have  labored  for  its  subsequent  amelio- 
ration, how  uniformly  we  have  sustained 
every  measure  of  policy  which  promised  for 
it  a  peaceful  euthanasia,  and  how  fiercely 
those  who  still    roll    in   the  unblessed 
wealth  of  that  bloody  commerce  from 
whence  it  sprung,  have  sought  to  close 
every  avenue  for  its  gradual  extinction, 
and  hem  it  in,  to  perish  amid  social  and 
national  convulsion.    Let  them  point  out 
in  characters  of  light,  which  all  who  run 
may  read,  that  human  wisdom  has  yet 
devised  no  scheme  for  its  abolition,  which 
does  not  call  upon  a  great  and  enlightened 
people  to  sacrifice    all    the  civilization 
which  makes  life  valuable,  for  the  mockery 
of  conferring  an  empty  freedom  upon  a 
race  unfit  for  its  enjoyment.    Let  them 
show,  that  although  the  same  imperious 
necessity,  which  suspends  ordinary  laws 
in  times  of  peril,  forbids  us  to  banish 
from  the  statute  book  the  provisions  which 
uphold  the  power  of  the  master  over  his 
slave ;  yet  all  human  laws  receive  their 
form  and  pressure  from  the  spirit  of  a 
people,   and,    like    the    atmosphere    we 
breathe,  although    possessing  a  weight 
more  crushing  than  iron,  may  be  made 
to  bear  lightly  as  the  gossamer  film  of 
summer.    Let  them  exhibit  the  mighty 
though  noiseless  features  of  public  opinion 
in    softening    the    harsher    features    of 
slavery,  and  converting  its  elements  of 
danger  and  suffering  into  springs  of  re- 
finement and  virtue.    Let  them  deliver  to 
an  immortality  of  honest  scorn,  the  libel- 
ler who  has  raked  through  the  prison 
records  of  a  nation,  that  she  might  hold 
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up  the  isolated  and  exceptional  cases  of 
cruelty  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
tract  of  half  a  century,  among  its  mil- 
lions of  population,  as  types  of  a  whole 
people  and  generalizations  of  their  char- 
acter. Let  them  rid  us  of  the  superstition 
that  slavery  is  a  cleaving  mischief,  and 
by  contrasting  the  general  comfort,  con- 
tent and  virtue  of  our  people  with  the 
misery,  suffering  and  vice  of  Europe  and 
the  Northern  States,  show  that  our 
domestic  institutions  are  a  blessing,  and 
constitute  a  great  conservative  bulwark 
against  the  inroads  of  those  destroying 
agencies  that  have  consigned  ancient 
empires,  republics  and  kingdoms  to  the 
tomb,  and  are  now  slowly  working  the 
destruction  and  overthrow  of  free  society 
both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

"  Let  Southern  scholars  but  be  true  to 
the  responsibilities  of  our  time  and  place, 
and  the  darkness  will  no  longer  'dare 
affront  the  light.'  We  shall  divide  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world,  break  the 
force  of  its  sympathy,  and  by  pouring 
through  the  bosoms  of  our  people  the 
living  tide  of  hope,  strengthen  their 
hearts  for  the  day  of  trial,  and  cover  our 
land  and  its  institutions  with  a  shield  of 
fire.  We  should  raise  up  a  native  litera- 
ture, if  it  could  perform  no  other  function 
than  be  our  witness  before  posterity.  If 
our  institutions  are  ever  to  be  overthrown, 
let  no  interposing  cloud  of  fanaticism 
cover  the  truth  from  the  view  of  future 
ages.  Let  us  catch  the  inspiration  of 
that  sublime  prayer,  which  the  father  of 
poetry  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ajax,  in 
the  very  extremity  of  Grecian  distress, 
when  hostile  deities  bad  shifted  the 
fortunes  of  war ;  a  prayer  instinct  with 
the  spirit  which  gives  immortality  to  the 
dying  hero : 

'If  Greece  must  perish,  we  thy  will  obey, 
But  let  ub  perish  in  the  face  of  day.' " 

We  have  quoted  the  above  extracts 
from  Professor  Holcombe's  brilliant  ad- 
dress, because  they  bear  directly  upon 
our  subject,  and  in  its  elucidation,  are 
superior  to  anything  that  we  can  write. 
We  hope  that  such  alterations  and  inter- 
polations of  our  own,  as  we  thought 
necessary  to  introduce  between  the  de- 


tached extracts  we  have  selected,  may  not 
have  marred  the  beauty,  symmetry  and 
strength  of  the  Professor's  argument. 

We  have,  up  to  this  point,  endeavored 
to  direct  the  gaze  of  the  reader  to  that 
vast  and  unexplored  ocean  of  truth,  upon 
whose  bosom  we  would  urge  Southern 
intellects  to  embark.  Over  its  boundless 
surface  let  them  sail  on  voyages  of  di§- 
covery,  and  visiting  now  isles  and  conti- 
nents of  light  and  knowledge,  let  them 
gather  wisdom  from  every  region  of  the 
earth,  that  its  blended  rays  may  illumine 
and  vindicate  the  institutions  of  the 
South,  and  teach  fanatics  that  in  assail- 
ing slavery  they  seek  to  overthrow  an 
ordinance  of  God,  and  to  subvert  one  of 
.  the  pillars  of  society  and  government 

But  while  we  are  lamenting  the  absence 
of  such  a  literature  at  the  South  as  would 
defend  us  for  the  present,  and  speak  for 
us  before  posterity,  let  us  not  forget  to 
award  all  honor  and  praise  to  those 
pioneers,  whose  writings  upon  slavery 
have  prepared  the  field  for  the  firm  and 
steady  tread  of  the  Southern  literary 
oorps.  Over  the  early  grave  of  the 
lamented  Dew,  let  the  Southern  slave* 
holder  drop  a  sorrowing  tear,  to  testify 
his  grief  at  the  untimely  end  of  the  able 
defender  of  our  institutions.  Let  him 
cherish  with  pride  the  names  of  Bledsoe 
and  Fitshugh,  whose  batteries  of  logic 
the  advocates  of  abolition  dare  not  face* 
To  Professor  Wm.  A.  Smith,  of  Randolph 
Macon,  the  thanks  of  the  South  are  due 
for  his  able  and  eloquent  maintenance  of 
the  great  truth,  that  "slavery  is  the 
normal  condition  of  society."  Each  d 
these,  and  many  others,  have  done  much 
for  the  institutions  of  the  South.  They 
have  done  their  duty.  In  respect  to 
slavery,  they  have  performed  the  office  of 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"' 
to  those  who  are  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps. They  have  furnished  the  materials 
for  others  to  carry  on  the  great  work,  until 
the  impregnable  citadel  of  Southern  insti- 
tutions shall  be  completed.  They  have  col- 
lected the  timbers  of  the  edifice,  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  others  to  raise  up.  By 
their  labors  they  have  enabled  those  who 
shall  follow  them  to  stand  upoa  a  vantage* 
ground. 
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Although  all  of  the  works  upon  slavery, 
to  whose  authors  we  have  alluded,  are 
powerful  in  logic,  deep  in  research,  and 
raluable  to  the  South,  yet  their  value  and 
utility,  in  a  great  degree,  will  depend 
upon  their  being  made  the  united  basis 
of  a  slavery  literature,  so  to  speak.  Iso- 
lated they  do  but  little  for  the  South; 
because,  from  the  very  nature  of  domestic 
slavery,  no  one  author  has  been  able,  as 
yet,  for  want  of  the  material  and  industry, 
to  give  us  a  book  that  would  exhibit  to 
the  world  a  complete  view  of  our  insti- 
tutions, in  every  aspect  and  position ;  so 
as  to  make  them  thoroughly  understood 
by  a  kind  of  self-illumination,  as  it  were. 
Each  author  has  contemplated  slavery 
from  some  particular  stand-point,  or  has 
discussed  it  in  one  particular  branch. 
The  theme  is  one  of  such  magnitude,  that 
no  one  has  been  industrious  enough  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  Hence,  when 
their  books  have  been  read  by  those  who 
desired  to  inform  themselves  of  slavery, 
and  expected  to  find  an  exposition,  com- 
plete and  entire,  the  readers  have  been 
disappointed  in  finding  that  the  subject 
is  treated  only  partially,  ex  parte,  is  con- 
sidered only  in  respect  to  a  particular 
feature,  relation  or  branch.  Thus,  noth- 
ing, or  comparatively  little,  is  learned  of 
the  institution,  because  those  who  ore 
ignorant  of  it,  and  seek  light,  cannot  sup- 
ply for  themselves  what  the  author  does 
not  give  them.  It  is  like  expecting  a 
child  to  read  who  is  only  furnished  with 
half  of  the  alphabet. 

Let  us  illustrate.  We  shall  then  be 
better  enabled,  from  our  knowledge  of 
what  is  wanting,  to  suggest  how  the  de- 
ficiency is  to  be  remedied. 

Take  "  Dew  on  Slavery."  What  is  the 
character  of  the  book  ?  It  is  an  exami- 
nation of  slavery  as  we  find  it  existing 
in  the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  justifies 
slavery  by  showing  precedents — by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  authority  of  the  past.  What 
does  Fitzhugh  do?  He  most  ably  demon- 
strates the  "  failure  of  Free  society;"  and 
by  contrasting  it  with  slave  society, 
shows  by  a  kind  of  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
the  superiority  of  the  latter.  Professor 
Bledsoe,  after  handling  Blaokstone  pretty 
roughly  (and  deservedly  so  too)  for  his 


blundering  definitions,  proceeds  to  crush 
to  atoms,  in  the  most  masterly  manner, 
every  argument  of  the  abolitionists 
against  slavery.  He  then  justifies  the 
institution  by  appeals  to  Scripture,  and 
defends  it  by  "arguments  from  the  public 
good,"  concluding  with  an  examination 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Now,  all  of 
these  works  (we  take  these  as  samples, 
and  as  being  the  most  conspicuous,)  are 
exceedingly  able  and  powerful  in  their 
arguments  for  slavery.  But  they  benefit 
us  but  little  in  the  outside  anti-slavery 
world;  for  this  reason:  that  to  be  fully 
understood  and  appreciated,  they  require 
an  acquaintance  with  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery,  as  it  exists  at  the  South, 
which  the  outside  world  does  not  possess. 
They  strengthen  and  confirm  the  con- 
victions of  the  slaveholder,  because  his 
acquaintance  with  slavery  enables  him  to 
see  the  truth  and  power  of  what  is  ad- 
vanced, and  to  supply  what  is  necessary 
for  comprehending  the  subject.  Not  so 
with  the  man  who  knows  nothing  of 
slavery,  but  is  seeking  light  upon  it.  A 
New  Englander,  or  an  Englishman,  may 
learn  from  Dew  what  slavery  was  among 
the  ancients,  but  he  will  not  learn  enough 
from  that  book  to  justify  and  defend  the 
modern  institution.  He  may  read  "  Soci- 
ology for  the  South,"  and  see  there  that 
Free  Society  has  failed,  and  is  failing, 
but  he  will  not  the  less  deem  African 
slavery  a  curse.  He  may  peruse  "Liberty 
and  Slavery,"  and  see  the  overwhelming 
collection  of  Scriptural  authority  adduced 
in  defence  of  slavery.  But  his  ignorance 
of  the  institution,  of  its  moral,  social, 
political  and  religious  features,  will  pre- 
vent his  recognising  the  force  and  ap- 
plication of  what  is  urged.  The  "argu- 
ments from  the  public  good"  will  not 
penetrate  his  mind  with  conviction,  be- 
cause it  is  not  proved  to  him  that  they 
are  founded  upon,  and  sustained  by  the 
facts  of  slavery ;  and  he  has  no  access  to 
those  facts.  Consequently  the  great  power 
and  ability  of  the  work  are  thrown  away 
upon  his  mind;  nor  are  his  prejudices 
against  slavery  shaken  or  removed. 

When  we  would  convince  men,  we  must 
store  their  minds  with  facts,  upon  whioh 
to  base  and  support  the  arguments  we 
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intend  employing  for  their  conviction. 
Until  we  do  thai,  the  strength  of  our  logic 
will  neither  be  felt  nor  acknowledged; 
because  the  world  is  ignorant,  or  mis- 
informed as  to  slavery  at  the  South,  and 
cannot  perceive  the  truth,  nor  understand 
the  premises  of  our  theoretical  reason- 
ings, however  correct  and  irrefragable 
they  may  be. 

What  is  it  then  that  we  want,  and 
have  long  wanted?  A  obbat  and  com- 
prehensive Hi8Tobv  of  African  Slavery 
at  the  South— a  work  that  would  take 
up  the  subject  from  the  first  introduction 
of  slaves  in  1620,  by  a  Dutch  frigate,  and 
bring  it  down  to  the  present  day.  A 
History  of  Slavery  would  be  its  strongest 
defence,  and  its  clearest  vindication  before 
the  world.  Such  a  work  by  the  light  of 
its  truths  would  dispel  the  darkness  which 
invests  this  great  question,  and  refute 
the  slanders  which  the  ignorance  and 
malignity  of  our  enemies  have  perpetra- 
ted upon  us.  Such  a  book  would  be  a 
great  fulcrum  upon  which  to  place  the 
levers  of  literature  that  must  be  used  to 
overturn  the  opposing  wall  that  error, 
prejudice  and  fanaticism  have  flung 
around  us,  to  obscure  and  conceal  the 
truth.  Such  a  book  would  make  all  the 
works  that  have  been  written  on  our  side 
intelligible  to  the  world,  and  by  blending 
and  converging  the  rays  of  light  from 
every  squrce  to  a  focal  centre,  would 
illuminate  our  position,  and  in  the  collec- 
tion of  weapons  for  our  defence  from 
every  ^arsenal  of  reason,  would  arm  a 
phalanx  to  stand  in  unbroken  ranks 
around  our  institutions,  and  hurling  de- 
fiance at  the  enemy,  to  laugh  to  scorn 
their  impotent  rage  as  they  fell  stunned 
and  wounded  from  the  impregnable  bat- 
tlements of  reason.  From  such  a  book, 
as  from  a  great  literary  fountain,  the 
streams  of  poetry  and  the  drama  would 
flow ;  fiction,  too,  would  then  come  and 
decs  the  honest  forms  of  history  with  the 
gorgeous  and  attractive  robes  of  the  ideal. 

This,  then,  is  the  "Duty  of  Southern 
Authors;"  to  elevate  the  literature  of  the 
South,  to  repel  the  libel,  "  that  no  South- 
ern work  is  worth  reading;'1  to  com- 
mence their  labors  by  giving  to  the  world 
a  History  of  African  Slavery — one  that 


will  recommend  itself  to  the  patriots  and 
statesmen  of  the  North,  and  to  the  sagat 
of  other  lands ;  and  by  the  embodiment 
of  the  facta  of  slavery,  show  it  in  its  true 
colors,  and  vindicate  it  before  mankind. 
And  in  the  wake  of  history,  let  all  the 
auxiliary  forces  of  literature,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  follow,  and  diffuse  their 
influence  wherever  a  book  is  opened  or  t 
paper  read,  till  a  knowledge  of  our  insti- 
tutions shall  pervade  all  ranks  of  society, 
and  extend  to  every  land.    Nor  let  the 
the  efforts  of  Southern  authors  be  alto- 
gether defensive.    Scipio  saved  Rome  by 
attacking  Carthage;  so  let  southern  au- 
thors protect  slavery  by  attacking  free 
society.     Let  them  hold  up  its  abomi- 
nations and  iniquities  to  the  world,  and 
tearing  away  the  flimsy  veil  of  its  hypo- 
crisy, let  them  point  to  the  fearful  mags- 
sine  of  explosive  vices  and  corruptions 
underlying    their  whole   social   fabric, 
and  threatening  the  destruction  of  re- 
ligion and  government.    Let  them  speak 
of  the  impending  conflict  between  the 
labor  and  capital  of  Free  Society  at  the 
North,  and  paint   "the  fierce  confede- 
rate storm  of  sorrow,  barricaded  eier- 
more  in  her  great  cities."     Let  them 
place  in  the  back- ground  of  the  horrid 
picture  of  Free  Society,  the  dark  and 
shadowy  hosts  of  advancing  isms,  with 
No  Property,  No  Religion,  No  Slavery, 
No  Marriage,  and  No  Government,  in- 
scribed upon  their  unconsecrated  banners; 
uttering   blasphemies  against  God,  de- 
nouncing the  laws  of  Nature,  and  threa- 
tening to  destroy  everything  that  men 
hold  dear.    Let  them,  on  the  other  hand, 
paint  a  picture  for  the  South,  that  by  it* 
striking  contrast  and  comparison  with 
the  other,  may  vindicate  her  institutions 
in  the  happiness,  repose  and  virtue  that 
characterize  her   condition.     Let  them 
show   that  it  is   to   the   institution  of 
slavery,  in    its    great    conservative  in- 
fluence, that  we  owe  our  superiority  in 
morale,  politics,  religion,  and  obedience 
to  the  law;  that  it  is  to  this  source  we 
must  look,  to  account  for  our  freedom 
from  all  the  social  disorders  and  conntl- 
sions  of  the  North.    Let  them  show  its 
blessings  to  us  and  its  benefits  to  the 
world,  that  it  is  a  great  and  necessary 
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feature  of  conservatism  in  our  govern- 
ment, and  that  its  abolition  would  be  at- 
tended with  ruin  and  disaster  to  both 
sections  of  the  Union,  and  with  conse- 
quences that  would  be  felt  throughout 
Christendom.  Let  them  prove  by  evi- 
dence, that  the  veriest  skeptic  cannot 
doubt,  that  this  same  institution  of  slavery 
will  secure  to  the  South  permanent 
peace,  prosperity  and  happiness,  when, 
from  inevitable  causes  in  operation,  de- 
struction shall  brood  over  the  wrecks  of 
Free  Society, 

"  While  Desolation,  oo  tbeir  grass-grown  streets, 
Expands  her  raven-wing;  and  up  the  wall 
Hisses  the  gliding  snake,  through  hoary  weeds 
That  clothe  the  mouldering  ruin." 

In  an  age  when  the  power  of  the  pen 
exceeds  that  of  the  sword,  purse  and 
tongue,  let  us  not  be  idle.    It  has  been 


truly  said,  that  the  bloodless  conquests  of 
the  pen  surpass  in  grandeur  and  extent, 
the  triumphs  of  war ;  that  the  empire  of 
Aristotle  survived  that  of  Alexander; 
that  Napoleon  did  not  alter  the  face  of 
Europe  more  than  Bacon;  that  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  recovered  more  easily  from 
the  blows  aimed  at  them  by  kings  and 
councils,  than  from  the  strokes  of  Pascal. 
With  such  a  mighty  power  at  its  com- 
mand, and  such  boundless  fields  before 
them  for  its  exercise,  why  is  Southern 
genius  idle?  While  their  institution  of 
slavery  affords  them  so  much  leisure  for 
thought  and  literary  activity,  and  assures 
every  advantage  of  order  and  security, 
why  are  our  authors  oblivious  of  their  duty 
to  the  slandered  South  and  to  the  fame  of 

their  fathers  ? 

W.  R.  A. 


■»■»♦»  » 


GREY  BAYARD— AN  ANCIENT   STORY. 

by  james  barron  hope. 

The  Mounting. 

The  camp  is  astir,  and  the  men  muster  fast; 
Good  Hubert,  ring  out  on  my  bugle  a  blast : 

Then  saddle  me  Bayard  1  my  noble  grey  steed  1 
Surely  soldier  had  never  a  better  at  need ! 

He  can  leap  any  chasm  I  ever  have  found — 
He  can  swim  any  river  with  roebuck  or  hound. 

Ho !  saddle  me  Bayard  1  the  spears  on  the  plain, 
Are  thick  as  the  hairs  in  his  torrent-like  mane. 

And  look  at  the  girths !  see  them  trusty  and  strong — 
The  harvest 's  before  us — the  day  will  be  long — 

And  Death  the  great  reaper,  fair  gallants,  ye  know, 
Goeth  forth  this  fair  morning, — Ha !  yonder's  the  foe ! 

And  here  comes  grey  Bayard !  didst  ever  see,  sirs, 
A  steed  upon  which  ye  might  sooner  win  spurs  ? 

What  a  neck!  what  a  crest !  how  the  strong  muscles  swell- 
By  my  fay  1  gallant  Bayard,  I  love  thee  right  well  I 

See  his  wide-spreading  nostrils  breathe  fire  and  mists — 
On  his  back  I  would  front  even  Fate  in  the  lists. 

So,  Bayard  I  ho,  fellow !  you  pant  for  the  fray  ? 

How  my  heart  throbs  when  mounted,  my  beautiful  grey. 

And  Bayard,  remember :  my  banner  so  grand, 
Was  wrought  in  device  by  my  fair  Ladie's  hand. 
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And  hark  to  the  trumpets !  and  hark  to  the  drum ! 

Tho'  the  knaves  are  base  rebels,  right  proudly  they  come  1 

Hear  the  clash,  and  the  tramp!  how  they  swell  with  a  sound 
That  stirreth  the  blood  like  the  bay  of  a  hound ! 

Now,  Herbert,  my  lance !    So  my  vizor  is  down ; 
Let  us  ride,  my  gay  gallants,  and  win  us  renown. 

Let  us  rout  these  false  caitiffs :  the  king  's  in  yon  group ; 
Shake  my  banner  abroad ;  let  the  wild  falcon  stoop ! 

The  Battle. 

There  was  wheeling  of  squadrons,  the  charge  of  brigad 
There  was  clatter  of  axes,  and  clashing  of  blades ; 

There  was  clangor  of  trumpets,  and  trample  of  steeds- 
There  was  shouting  of  war-cries,  and  doing  of  deeds; — 

« 

There  was  rending  of  harness,  and  breaking  of  spears — 
There  was  slaughter  of  burghers,  and  slaughter  of  peers 

And  where  men  fell  thickest  that  mid-summer  day, 
Stoutly  struck  a  brave  knight  on  a  dark  iron  grey. 

Like  a  thunder-bolt  cleaving  its  way  thro'  the  pines, 
When  the  tempest-cloud  bursts  on  the  blue  Appenines — 

So  he  made  thro'  his  foemen  a  terrible  path — 
He  was  death  unto  all  who  encountered  his  wrath. 

The  Health. 

The  moon  shone  serenely.    The  gallant  knight  lay 
Sorely  wounded,  and  weary;  and  down  was  the  grey, 

Near  a  brook  that  in  flowing  seem'd  singing  a  tune — 
A  song,  as  it  were,  to  the  beautiful  moon. 

The  soldier  was  thirsty;  he  crawlM  to  the  bank — 
But  ere  of  its  waters  the  brave  noble  drank, 

His  helmet  all  batter'd  he  fill'd  with  its  tid< 
He  stagger' d  again  to  his  grey  charger's  sid< 

Then  held  it  down  feebly,  and  never  drank  first, 
Tho'  his  lips  were  all  parching  and  burning  with  thirst 

He  sat  there  with  patience.    The  steed  he  drank  long — 
What  a  picture  ye  gentles,  for  pencil  or  song ! 

And  tho'  in  the  moonlight  the  water  shone  red, 
,  He  carried  it  next  to  his  own  dizzy  head. 

"Ho,  Bayard !  this  draught  is  as  crimson  as  wine — 
I  drink to  thee Bayard and fair Eoline!" 

A  short  broken  pray'r,  and  the  cross  on  his  breast — 
What  need,  my  fair  gallants,  to  tell  you  the  rest  I 

The  shadows  grew  long,  and  the  silence  fell  deep, 
Where  the  knight  and  his  charger  had  sunk  into  sleep. 
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BT  J,  WOOD   DAVIDSON. 


Wilde  vs.  O } Kelly,  Alcaeus,  La  Base,  et  al. 


On  the  appearance  of  a  communication 
in  the  22d  number  of  the  Examiner, 
signed  D,  and  dated  "Williamsburg, 
May  15,"  it  was  not  fully  my  intention 
to  again  take  up  the  subject  in  reply, 
though  one  was  rather  directly  challenged 
at  the  hands  of  Monos,  which  nam  de 
guerre  then  stood  at  the  head  of  this  se- 
ries of  papers.  Circumstances  in  which 
the  public  can  have  no  interest  prevented 
my  attending  to  it  just  then.  My  pur- 
pose now  is  to  touch  in  passing  a  few 
points  in  that  communication,  and  then 
submit  certain  considerations,  facts,  and 
papers,  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
point  at  issue,  to  wit,  the  authorship  of 
"My  Life  is  like  the  Summer  Bose." 

I  certainly  did  understand  our  friend 
D,  in  his  letter  to  the  Pee  Dee  Times,  to 
take  ground  against  Mr.  Wilde.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  from  him  that  it  was  not  so. 
The  language  from  which  I  received  that 
impression  is  this:  "The  young  Irishman 
published  the  original,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference was,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Wilde  lo- 
cated the  scene  in  Florida,  while  the  ori- 
ginal located  it  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  KiUarney."  This  seemed  to  me  to 
savor  of  accusation ;  but  the  writer  dis- 
claims such  intention,  and  I  give  it  now 
merely  to  account  for  mj  then  impres- 
sion. But  that  is  entirely  immaterial — 
let  it  pass.  I  may,  however,  be  permit- 
ted to  mention  that  it  was  not  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Rillarney  that 
O'Kelly  located  his  appropriation,  but 
upon  "  Lahinch's  desert  strand,"  in  the 
county  of  Glare,  where  there  is  a  tide. 
Again,  my  critical  friend— speaking  of 
the  direct  charge  made  in  1833— says: 
"It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  accu- 
sation was  not  met  and  contradicted  at 
the  time  by  Mr.  Wilde  or  any  of  his 
friends ;  or,  if  contradicted,  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  seen  or  heard  of  it."  The 
tone  of  this  is  too  manifestiveof  the  writer's 


impression  to  be  susceptible  of  miscon- 
struction. But  I  waive.  The  following 
letter,  which  I  clip  from  the  Georgia 
Journal  of  about  the  first  of  February, 
1835,  will  serve  as  information  on  that 
point,  which,  however,  was  due  some- 
thing over  twenty  years  ago.  I  quote 
the  letter  entire: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  State  Right**  Sentinel: 
Sir;  Some  friends  whose  opinions  are 
entitled  to  deference,  deem  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  avow  or  disavow  the  authorship  of 
a  dozen  couplets,  lately  become  a  matter 
of  grave  ana  high  controversy.  Though 
supposed  for  twenty  years  past  to  be 
mine,  they  have  recently  been  ascribed, 
by  sundry  acute  critics,  first  to  O'Kelly 
and  then  to  Alcaeus.  Disdaining  here- 
tofore, to  notice  such  charges  of  plagiar- 
ism, from  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  Truth,  and  a  contempt 
for  this  petty  species  of  annoyance,  my 
silence  is  now  broken  only  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  those  whom  I  esteem. 
Valuing  these  rhymes  very  differently 
from  others,  it  becomes  me  on  so  unim- 
portant a  subject,  merely  to  avow  myself 
the  author.  The  lines  in  question,  then, 
good  or  bad,  are  mine  alone;  neither 
Alcaeus  nor  O'Kelly  has  the  smallest 
right  to  them.  Originally  intended  as  a 
part  of  a  longer  poem — which,  like  the 
life  of  him  for  whose  sake  I  projected  it, 
was  broken  off  unfinished — they  were 
published  without  my  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, and,  however  the  contrary  may  have 
been  assumed,  contain  no  personal  allu- 
sion. Whatever  my  life  may  be  like, 
whether  roses  or  thorns,  the  public  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  troubled  with  my  confi- 
dence. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

Richard  IIbnrt  Wilde. 
Washington,  3lst  December,  1834. 

My  respondent  farther  states  that  "  Mr. 
Wilde  first  published  it  in  1832."  Now, 
Mr.  Wilde  never  published  it  at  all ;  and 
that  it  was  published,  and  by  whom,  and 
when,  will  appear  from  the  letter  of  Wil- 
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liam  C.  Wilde,  Esq.,  of  New  Orleans, 
which  will  be  found  below,  and  that  of  R. 
Shelton  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  to  both  of  which 
I  am  permitted  to  refer  him  and  my  read- 
era. 

The  lyrio  has  an  eventful  history.  Lei 
us  glance  at  it,  giving  the  facts  connect- 
edly, the  proofs  apart.  It  was  written  by 
Hon.  Richard  Hexrt  Wildb  about  1813. 
This  date  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Meigs,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished by  a  friend  of  the  author  about 
1818.  The  North  American  Magazine  of 
1834,  speaking  of  it,  says:  "Ten  or 
twelve  years  since  a  little  poem  appeared 
which  was  attributed  to  the  Hon.  R.  H. 
Wilde,  M.  C,  of  Georgia;  and  it  has 
probably  been  republished  through  a  hun- 
dred different  media."  This  dates  it  back 
to  1823;  but  is  entirely  general  in  its  num- 
bers. As  nearly  as  I  can  gather,  the  fol- 
lowing IB 

TBS   ORIGINAL. 

"  My  life  is  like  the  summer  rote 
That  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
But  ere  the  shade*  of  evening  close* 
Is  scattered  on  the  ground  to  die; 
But  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed. 
As  if  she  wept  such  waste  to  see 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me, 

Mv  life  is  like  the  autumn's  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
Its  hold  is  frail,  its  date  is  brief- 
Restless  and  soon  to  pass  away ; 
Yet  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race, 
The  winds  bewail  the  lifeless  tree- 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  rue. 

My  life  is  like  the  print  which  feet 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat. 

This  track  shall  vanish  from  the  sand ; 
Yet  still,  aa  grieving  to  efface 
The  parent  tree  shall  mourn  its  shade ; 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea. 
But  none  shall  e'er  lament  for  me." 

How  many  a  heart  has  beat  in  respon- 
sive harmony  with  its  genuine  though  mel- 
ancholy inspiration  1  Soon  after  its  pub- 
lication here,  it  appeared  in  a  Scottish 
collection  of  poems.  It  appeared  in  the 
Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle  in  1823,  credi- 
ted to  an  American  lawyer.  Hence  it 
circulated  through  Ireland;    and   after 


awhile  fell  into  the  piratical  hands  of  this 
Patrick  0' Kelly — asui  generis,  vagabond 
poetaster,  with  neither  talents,  taste,  nor 
honesty — who,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
prostituted  muse — the  Genia  of  hottoW 
key  punch,  doubtless — retouched  the  lyric 
and  claimed  it  as  his  own.  It  again  took 
wing;  and  we  soon  find  it  in  the  refluent 
current  of  Irish  feeling — in  the  columns 
of  the  New  York  Catholic  Register  and 
Diary,  as  follows: 

"  My  life  is  like  die  summer  rose. 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky ; 
But,  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 
Is  scattered  on  the  ground  to  die; 
But  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed, 
As  if  she  wept  such  waste  to  see ; 
But  who,  alas!  shall  weep  for  met 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf. 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ra/: 
Its  hold  is  frail — its  date  is  brief; 

Restless — and  soon  to  pass  away ! 
Yet  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade, 
The  vestige  of  the  human  race. 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree; 
But  who  shall  the*  bewail  for  me? 

My  life  is  like  the  print  which  feet 

Have  left  on  Lahinck't  desert  strasd : 
Soon  as  the  rising  title  shall  beat, 

The  track  will  vanish  from  the  sand! 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
The  parent  tree  shall  mourn  its  shade, 
On  that  lone  shore  load  moans  the  sea; 
Who  but  the  nine  thaU  mown  for  met 

The  changes  introduced  are  few,  but 
are  quite  characteristic — the  English  be- 
ing not  quite  as  perfect  as  the  self-conceit 
This  was  O'Kelly's  version.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  it  was  translated  by  a  Geor- 
gian into  Greek — as  in  his  day  several  of 
Pope's  minor  poems  were — and  also  into 
Latin.  This  Greek  version  was  sent  as 
an  original  fragment  from  Alcaeus  to  Mr. 
Bartlett,  editor  of  the  New  York  Atoio*. 
The  Greek  of  the  fragment  was  not  purely 
Alcaean,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason— a 
very  good  one,  by  the  way, — Mr.  Bartlett 
refused  it  a  place  in  the  Albion;  but  he 
handed  it  over  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  North  American  MagaziMt,*hQ 
advanced  and  elaborated  the  vapory 
claims  of  Alceeus  with  a  degree  of  &- 
miliaritv  with  the  Aeolic    dialect  that 
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would  hare  subjected  a  Sophomore  to  a 
reprimand.    But  his  readers  were  less 
nice  as  critics  of  his  Greek  than  eager 
for  a  novelty — for  a  nine  days'  wonder. 
They  had  it     Mr.  Blair,  of  the    Globe, 
had  received  as  genuine  gospel  all  the 
prate  of  the  Catholic  Register  and  Diary 
on  the  claims  of  O'Kelly ;  but  was  much 
like  the  Dutch  magistrate,  and  after  hear- 
ing Mr.  Fairchild  in  behalf  of  Alcaeus, 
he  decided  for  the  Greek— on  the  ignotum 
pro  magnifico  principle  doubtless.    Du- 
ring this  general  brouiUerie,  Mr.  Noah, 
of  the  Evening  Star,  and  Hon.   J.   K. 
Paulding,  in  the  K.  T.  Mirror,  stood  as 
the  prominent   representatives    of  the 
truth,  attributing  it  to  Mr.  Wilde.  These 
clashings  occurred   during  the  two    or 
three  years  succeeding  1832.    It  was  in 
December,  1834,  that  Mr.  "Wilde  wrote 
the  letter  given  above.    After  all  this,  in 
1835  the  Charleston   Observer  outstrips 
the  whole  posse  of  thief-hunters:  the  wri- 
ter rejects  the  claims  of  Mr.  Wilde,  ridi- 
cules those  of  Mr.  Alcaeus,  hoots  at  Pat- 
rick O'Kelly,  and  battles  manfully  for  a 
much-wronged  individual  of  whom  the 
world  surely  ought  to  have  heard — an 
Irish  gentleman,  they  say, — by  the  name 
of  La  Ruse — Patrick  La  Ruse,  I  sup- 
pose. 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing letters.  They  may  be  fairly  said 
to  close  the  controversy.  The  first  intro- 
duces the  second,  and  appeared  in  the 
New  Orleans  Sunday  Delta  of  July  13, 
1856.  The  writer  of  the  first,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  the  son  of  the  author  of  the 
piece  in  question,  and  is  a  resident  of 
New  Orleans.  Mr.  McKenzie  is  univer- 
sally known,  and  as  widely  appreciated. 
The  letters  are  as  follows: 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Defto—GiNTL*- 
men  :  To  establish  O'Kelly' s  claim  to  the 
lines  beginning  "  My  life  is  like  the  Sum- 
mer Rose,"  the  volume  is  produced,  in 
which  it  would  appear  he  first  published 
them.  This  book,  as  will  be  apparent  to 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine it,  is  a  collection  of  four  different 
editions  of  a  number  of  poems  either 
written  or  claimed  by  this  individual. 
The  first  appears  to  have  been  printed  in 
Dublin  1791,  and  in  this  is  to  be  found 
Killarney  and  Poetical  Miscellanies.  The 


second  is  without  title-page,  but  apparent- 
ly printed  in  1824,  and  contains  the  Ao- 
nian  Kaleidoscope,  (pray  notice  the  title 
of  these  poems),  the  Lidophusicon.  the 
Manoscope,  the  £idoranium,  the  Diodod, 
etc..  The  third  edition  is  printed  in  Dub- 
lin 1831,  and  includes  the  Hippocrene 
and  other  poems;  and  the  fourth,  with- 
out date,  but  to  judge  from  the  character 
of  the  type,  apparently  printed  about 
the  same  time  as  the  edition  of  1831, 
which  I  have  just  now  cited.  In  this 
last  is  to  be  found  most  of  the  poems  that 
appear  in  the  other  compilations,  with 
the  farther  addition  of  other  novelties. 

In  the  edition  of  1791  the  lines  in  dis- 
pute are  not  to  be  found,  they  only  ap- 
pear in  the  edition  of  1831,  and  in  the 
edition  which  has  no  date  whatever  at- 
tached to  it.  But  the  edition  of  1824  has 
all  the  necessary  internal  evidence  of  be- 
ing printed  first,  and  we  may  therefore 
give  it  a  priority  of  claim  over  the  other 
until  full  proof  to  the  contrary  is  exhibit- 
ed. Hence,  we  may  safely  assume  until 
it  is  proved  otherwise,  that  O'Kelly  did 
not  publish  his  poem  until  1824.  Indeed, 
the  answer  of  Mr.  0*Leary  to  the  "  Sim- 
ile/' which  is  dated  2 let  May,  1825,  would 
rather  tend  to  establish  the  correctness  of 
such  an  assumption. 

Now,  the  lines  "My  life  is  like  the 
Summer  Rose"  were  published  in  the 
"Cork   Mercantile    Chronicle,"    as  the 

?oem  of  an  American  lawyer,  as  early  as 
823.  I  have  the  word  of  one  who  saw 
them  then,  for  my  authority,  which  fixes 
precisely,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  exact  date 
when  0  Kelly  stole  them. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  beyond 
this  to  show  that  0' Kelly's  authorship  of 
these  lines  has  not  been  established,  put 
I  would  further  add,  that  I  have  the  writ- 
ten assertion  of  one  of  the  first  physicians 
of  the  country,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs,  of 
Philadelphia,  that  my  late  father,  Hon. 
Richard  H.  Wilde,  showed  him  these 
lines  as  he  had  written  them  possibly  as 
early  as  1812,  certainly  not  later  than  1813 
or  '14. 

O'Kelly  has  appended  no  date  to  his 
appropriation  of  the  "  Simile ;"  but  even 
it  he  had,  unless  the  poem  appears  in 
some  edition  of  his  work  prior  to  1813  or 
'14,  this  would  be  no  proof  that  he  was 
the  author  of  it.  To  the  piece  entitled 
"  The  Tear,"  which  he  has  stolen  from 
Moore,  he  has  had  the  impudence  to  affix 
the  date  1768,  which  was  twelve  years 
only  before  Moore  was  born.  See  edition 
without  date,  131. 

The  following  letter  from  a  scholar  and 
most  estimable  gentleman,  will  afford  a 
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very  exact  idea  of  Mr.  O'Kelly's  char- 
acter,  and  with  it  I  close  this  artic'e. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  C.  WILDE. 

Nbw  York,  July  2,  1856. 

Dear  Sir — You  are  at  full  liberty  to 
make  whatever  use  you  please  of  the 
letters  which  I  have  written  to  you  re- 
specting the  shameless  appropriation,  by 
the  person  commonly  called  "  The  Bard 
O'Kelly,"  of  your  father's  poem  "My 
Life  is  like  the  Summer  Hose."  To  make 
the  case  a  little  more  clear,  I  shall  not 
content  myself  with  giving  you  this  per- 
mission alone ;  use,  if  you  think  fit,  any 
part  or  the  whole,  of  that  chapter  in  my 
"Bits  of  Blarney/'  in  which  I  have 
sketched  the  career  and  given  the  char- 
acter of  O'Kelly. 

Some  five  or  six  weeks  ago  I  was 
favored  with  a  note  from  a  gentleman 
connected  with  a  paper  in  South  Carolina, 
in  which  he  requests  me  to  communicate, 
for  publication,  whatever  I  know  respect- 
ing 0* Kelly's  non-authorship  of  the  poem. 
This  I  should  have  willingly  and  immedi- 
ately done,  but  the  letter  got  mislaid; 
and  though  I  recollect  that  it  was  dated 
from  Winnsboro',  S.  C,  I  have  quite  for- 
gotten the  writer's  name.  Therefore,  I 
was  unable  to  answer  him,  and  much 
desire  him  to  know  how  unintentional 
was  the  neglect. 

In  my  notice  of  O'Kelly,  in  "  Bits  of 
Blarney,"  I  alluded  to  his  Poems  having 
first  been  published  in  1831.  That  col- 
lection, called  "The  Hippocrene,"  did 
appear  in  that  year,  and  was  in  my  pos- 
session in  England.  But  I  have  lately 
found  it  stated,  by  the  late  Mr.  Crofton 
Croker,  (in  his  "  Popular  Songs  of  Ire- 
land,") that  0' Kelly  published  his  Giants 
Causeway  and  Kiflarney  (including  his 
doggerels,  called  "  The  Litany  for  Done- 
raile,") in  1808;  that  his  "  Eudoxolo- 
gist,"  including  a  series  of  attacks  on  a 
rival  poet  who  had  defended  Doneraile, 
appeared  in  1812 ;  and  that  "  The  Aonian 
Kaleidoscope,"  which  contained  a  recan- 
tation of  the  abuse  of  Doneraile,  was 
published  in  1824,  at  Cork.  The  volume 
of  1831,  which  I  possessed,  was  made  up, 
I  believe,  from  the  previous  publications. 

In  some  cases,  one  can  pretty  accu- 
rately judge  from  what  a  man  has  done, 
what  he  could  not  do.  O'Kelly  dedicated 
his  "Hippocrene"  to  the  Marquis  of 
Angiesea  in  the  following  quatrain : 

O  dulee  deeut !  thou  art  mine, 
What  can  I  more  or  less  say  f 

Presidium  !  pillar  of  the  Nine, 
Illustrious  chief  Anolksxa!  ! 


The  Litany  of  Doneraile,  which  Croftos 
Croker  truly  and  tersely  characteraes  u 
"  a  jinsle,  was  written  on  the  oecssioo 
of  its  drunken  author's  having  lost  his 
watch  while  "  on  the  batter,"  (to  use  an 
expressive  local  phrase,)  in  the  townht 
denounces.    Here  are  a  few  verses : 

Alas !  how  dismal  is  my  tale ! — 
I  lost  my  watch  io  Doneraile ;  J 
My  Dublin  watch,  my  chain  and  seal, 
Pilfered  at  once  in  Doneraile. 

«  #  #  #  # 

May  beef  or  mntton,  lamb  or  Teal, 
Be  never  found  in  Doneraile. 

♦  #  #  »  * 
May  patriots,  Kings  and  commonweal, 
Despise  and  harass  Doneraile. 

*  *  *  *  * 
May  loudest  thunders  ring  a  peal, 
To  blind  and  deafen  Doneraile, 

*  *  *  *  * 
May  neither  flour  nor  oatmeal, 
Be  found  or  known  in  Doneraile. 

♦  #  »  *  * 
May  all  the  thieves  that  rob  and  steal 
The  gallows  meet  in  Doneraile. 

And  so  on  for  pages.  Now  compare 
these  miserable  doggerels,  (badly  rhymed 
as  they  are  all  through,)  with  even  the 
first  stanza  of  the  poem  in  dispute— 

My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 
That  opens  to  the  morning  sky ; 

But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 
Is  scattered  on  the  ground  to  die. 

Yet  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 
The  Hweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed, 

As  if  she  wept  the  waste  to  see- 
But  none  shall  shed  a  tear  for  me ! 

and  can  any  person  imagine  thai  the 
vulgar  jingle  or  the  first,  and  the  tender 
sentiment,  as  well  as  the  pure  poetry  of 
the  latter,  could  have  emanated  from  one 
mind? 

Let  it  be  remembered  alio,  that  O'Kelly 
was  in  the  habit  of  "conveying"  odds 
and  ends  of  other  men's  productions  tnd 
passing  them  off  as  his  own.  In  "  The 
Hippocrene"  of  1831,  not  only  has  he 
thus  coolly  appropriated  scraps  from 
O'Leary,  Sharkey,  the  late  J.  A.  Shea, 
and  other  Cork  poets,  but  he  actually 
printed  as  his  own  a  lyric  out  of  Little'? 
Poem's,  (to  be  found  in  Galignaoi's 
edition  of  Moore,)  and  this,  the  well- 
known  one  commencing,  '*  On  beds  of 
snow  the  moonbeams  slept."  This  of 
itself,  even  were  Mr.  Wilde's  liberal 
scholarship  and  noted  power  of  poetical 


unconsidered,  ought  to  settle  the  qu ration. 
Mr.  Wilde's  classical  attainments  and 
thorough  mattery  of  Italian  literature 
ore  undoubted ;  O'Kelly,  aa  the  quoted 
specimens  will  show,  did  not  know  even 
how  to  pronounce  the  English  language. 
Mr.  Wilde's  poetry,  from  first  to  last,  ex- 
hibits delicate  thought  and  refined  senti- 
ment; O'Kelly  was  a  vulgar  fellow, 
whose  literary  labors,  on  the  "black 
mail"  principle,  were  worthless,  save 
when,  as  now,  he  appropriated  the  work 
of  other  minds.  He  who  would  steal  an 
entire  poem  from  a  writer  so  well  known 
is  Tom  Moore,  certainly  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  thieve  from  a  poet  so  unknown 
and  remote  as  Mr.  Wilde  was. 

A:  early  as  1823,  while  I  was  in  my 
fifteenth  year,  just  freed  from  school,  and 
delighting  in  poetry  more  than  I  do  now, 
"  My  life  is  like  the  Summer  Rose"  was 
published  in  the  Cork  Mercantile  Chroni- 
cle, a  paper  in  which  the  ynung  literati 
of  Cork  wrote  largely,  for  the  honor  of 
appearing  in  print.  In  company  with 
this  poem  were  tbe  stanzas,  by  Mr.  St. 
George  Tucker,  commencing, 

"D»J»  of  ay  youth,  ts  hare  glided  awiy," 

There  was  a  brief  editorial  preface  say- 
ing that  both  poems  were  written  by 
American  lawyers ;  and  my  own  particu- 
lar reason  for  remembering  the  publica- 
tion is  that,  there  and  then,  I  got  both 
poems  by  heart,  (being  what  actors  call 
"  a  quick  study,")  end  have  borne  them 
in  my  mind  with  some  thirty  thousand 
hues  of  other  poetry,  to  this  day. 

In  tbe  hope  of  one  day  making  your 
personal  acquaintance,  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  faithful  servant, 

R.  SHELTON  MACKENZIE. 
William  Cum  king  Wildb,  Esq, 
P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have 
seen  the  New  Orleans  Sunday  Delta  of 
June  22,  in  which  O'Kelly's  version  of 
Mr.  Wilde's  poem  is  quoted  from  tbe 
edition  of  1831,  referred  to  by  me,  in 
"Bits  of  Blarney."  It  leaves  the  ques- 
tion as  it  was,  or  rather  it  shows  how  (to 
use  Sheridan's  simile)  the  thief  acted 
like  the  gipsies,  who  disfigure  the  children 


change  the  venue  from  Tampa,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  to  Lahinch,  in  the  county  of 
Clare.  O'Kelly  making  the  sea  loudly 
roar  on  the  fond  shore,  while  the  Nine 
were  to  be  tbe  only  parties  roaring  for 
himself,  is  a  change  certainly ;  but 
scarcely  an  improvement-  Compare  the 
hat  four  lines,  in  their  absurdity,  with 
the  first  four,  beautiful  even  in  0  Kelly's 
own  version,  and  judge  whether  one 
mind  could  have  composed  both. 

In  a  forthcoming  work  of  mine— tbe 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Ireland — I  certainly 
did  not  think  of  including  that  wretched 
bardling,  O'Kelly.  The  idea  that  he  who 
stole  could  have  written  your  father's 
poem,  shall  be  properly  and  fully  dis- 
cussed and  disposed  of  in  that  work, 
however;  not  on  his  account,  but  in  order 
to  expose  tbe  most  audacious  case  of 
literary  larceny  I  ever  encountered. 

R.  S.  M. 

I  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  adding  to 
this  a  single  word  farther.  The  case 
needs  no  elaboration  at  my  hands;  the 
facts  need  no  marshalling  of  logical 
tactics;  and  the  simple  truth  needs  no 
aid  of  rhetoric.  Those  disposed  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  farther,  or  in  different 
phases,  may  see  a  more  elaborate  article 
from  tbe  highest  and  most  competent 
authority — so  I  am  advised — in  an  early 
number  of  the  London  Notes  and  Queries, 
perhaps  during  the  month  of  August, 
Or  they  will  find  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  forth- 
coming work — the  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Ireland — a  yet  other  presentment  of  the 
matter.  This  author,  already  so  favora- 
bly and  so  extensively  known  among  us, 
will  present  this  case  in  a  more  perma- 
nent form  than  it  has  yet  hnd  ;  and  our 
literature,  in  his  work,  will  receive  a  very 
valuable  and  much  needed  contribution  ; 
of  its  ability  those  who  know  its  source 
cannot  doubt  After  all  this,  will  not 
even  "Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called 
Didymus,"  be  ready  to  adjourn  his  doubtsT 

WlNNSBOKO',    S.   C. 
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How  quietly  have  these  autumn  daya 
of  clear  air  and  mellow  sunshine  stolen 
upon  us,  bringing  with  them  the  magnifi-. 
cent  dahlai,  the  royal  golden  rod,  and 
their  sisterhood  of  bright  and  brilliantly- 
tinted  flowers.  The  spirit  of  the  season 
has  whispered  too  in  the  evening  breeze, 
and  the  forests  have  arrayed  themselves 
in  their  pale  golden  dress,  with  rich 
picturesque  figures  of  green,  (Nature  in 
this,  as  in  everything  else,  studying 
harmony,)  and  this  shall  anon  give  place 
to  the  brilliant  scarlet  and  dark  crimson, 
when  the  messengers  of  the  Fall  spirit 
shall  have  furnished  Nature's  toilet  with 
the  most  gorgeous  and  becoming  robes. 

Would  that  wo  were  an  artist,  that  with 
the  warmest  colors  and  most  glowing  tints 
we  might  make  the  scene  before  us  a 
permanent  one,  but  as  we  are  not  we 
must  try  " word-painting"  gratified  if, 
by  this  means,  we  can  convey  to  the 
reader  an  idea  of  one  of  the  many  beauti- 
ful scenes  which  abound  in  the  "  Old  Do- 
minion." We  sit  upon  the  bank  of  a 
little  stream  called  "  Maple  Creek,"  soft 
and  low  it  murmurs  at  our  feet,  slowly 
making  its  way  through  the  woods,  and 
across  a  grassy  meadow,  till  it  falls  over 
the  mossy  logs  and  stones  of  a  broken 
dam,  that  once  gathered  in  its  broad 
bosom  the  willful  waters  of  the  noisy 
little  stream ;  but  the  dam  grown  old  and 
feeble,  has  at  last  given  way  to  the  re- 
peated efforts  of  the  imprisoned  waters  to 
escape,  and  now  the  babbling  creek,  as  it 
frolicks  over  the  stones,  keeps  up  a  con- 
tinual murmur  of  delight  over  its  re- 
covered freedom,  and  wanders  idly  away 
to  lose  itself  in  the  mighty  river.  An  old 
mill,  too,  forms  a  part  of  the  picture,  a 
relic  of  by-gone  times.  In  the  early  set- 
tlement of  this  valley,  the  mill  has  served 
to  crush  the  corn  and  hull  the  wheat  for 
those  to  whom  toil  has  given  healthy, 
hardy  frames,  and  eager  appetites,  so  that 
they  were  not  dainty  in  their  food ;  but 
generations  have  fallen  asleep,  and  now 
the  old  mill  has  been  superseded  by 
large  merchant  mills,  a  few  miles  lower 
down. 

Acro3s  the  old  road  an  orchard  bends 


with  the  weight  of  its  ruddy-cheeked 
fruit,  and  the  hill  beyond,  with  it* 
shocks  of  ripe  corn  and  hundreds  of 
yellow  pumpkins,  gives  promise  of  plenty 
of  rich  "  eornrdodgers"  and  savory  pump- 
kin custards.  Farther  still,  in  the  frame 
direction,  the  view  is  abruptly  terminated 
by  the  summits  of  the  "Blue  Ridge,'' 
rich  in  their  autumn  beauty.  But  leaving 
the  little  brook  at  its  mouth  we  follow  the 

winding  of  the  R ,  a  beautiful  rirer, 

and  turning  a  point,  come  upon  so  old 
building,  venerable  looking  and  yet  not 
dilapidated;  time  has  dealt  kindly  with  it, 
and  it  seems  to  be  enjoying  a  green  old 
*ge»  yet  it  was  one  of  the  first  houses 
built  West  of  the  "  Blue  Ridge."  The 
oldest  part  of  it  is  a  frame  building,  and 
quite  an  imposing  one  too  in  its  day,  it 
gave  considerable  importance  to  its  owner, 
Col.  S.,  but  his  free  and  easy  "hospitality, 
and  simplicity  of  character,  which  ren- 
dered him  an  easy  prey  to  some  of  his 
shrewder  and  more  speculative  neighbors, 
left  him,  at  his  death,  minus  serend 
hundred  acres  of  his  estate,  very  Ttloa- 
ble  for  its  mineral  resources,  and  which 
have  since  made  the  fortunes  of  the  tacky 
possessors. 

But  as  time  passed  and  the  number  of 
his  descendants  increased,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  old  house, 
and  straitened  circumstances  left  honert 
Robert  (his  son)  under  the  necessity  of 
putting  up  a  log  building,  which  certain!? 
did  not  add  to  the  external  beauty  of  the 
dwelling,  however  much  it  might  conduce 
to  comfort  within  doors.  But  he  too 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  a  son 
succeeded  to  the  estate,  who,  profiting  by 
the  example  of  his  grandfather  and  father, 
learned  to  unite  with  hospitality,  pru- 
dence and  economy,  and  in  time  found 
himself  able  to  add  another  win£  to  the 
old  homestead,  and  this  t:me  the  addition 
was  of  substantial  brick,  and  so  the  motley 
building  stands ;  an  odd  link  connecting 
the  past  with  the  present,  And  as  ete 
generation  after  another  have  seen  the 
light  of  life,  and  been  stricken  with  the 
blindness  of  death  around  its  old  hearth- 
stone, as  changing  fortunes  have  befallen 
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its  masters,  still  has  it  stood,  alike  un- 
conscious of  the  happy  bridal,  and  the 
sad  farewell  around  the  bed  of  the  dying. 
The  house  is  built  quite  upon  the  river 
bank,  and  overlooks,  for  some  distance  up 
and  down  the  stream,  the  small  but  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  R.  river,  renowned  in 
the  history  of  this  State  for  the  many 
stirring  and  romantic   incidents  which 
have  occurred  upon  its  banks.     Sitting 
in  the  old-fashioned  stoop,  which   runs 
around  one  end  of  the  house,  a  beautiful 
afternoon  in  Autumn,  in  company  with 
an  old  lady  whose  years  have  almost 
reached  a  century,  I  made  some  reference 
to  the  early  history  of  the  valley,  and  she 
replied  by  asking  if  I  bad  ever  heard  her 
tell  the  story  of  her  mother  and  aunt's 
captivity  among  the  Indians ;  I  had  not, 
and  begged  her  to  relate  it,  which  she 
did.    I  will  give  the  relation  as  nearly  as 
possible  in   her  own  words,  premising, 
first,  that  long  after  hostilities  had  ceased 
in  the  eastern  and    middle   States,  the 
western    frontier   of  Virginia,  and  the 
whole  of  Kentucky,  was  still  the  scene  of 
bloody  contention  for  the  rich  hunting 
grounds  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge.    With 
the  first  emigrants  to  this  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, came  Col.  S.  and  his  family,  (con- 
sisting of  two  daughters  and  a  son,  ail 
nearly  grown,)  with  several  others  from 
North  Carolina.    For  a  time  the  little  set- 
tlement   remained    unmolested,    but    at 
length  several  unprovoked  attacks  had 
been  made,  as  in  the  dead  of  night  the 
Indians  would  sally  down  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains,  burn  the  houses  of  the 
whites  and  kill  and  carry  away  captive 
men,  women  and  children.    On  one  of 
these  occasions  the  family  of  a  neighbor 
of  Col.  S.  was  surprised  at  night,  (while 
the  husband  and  father  was  unexpectedly 
absent,)  the  savages  surrounded  and  set 
fire  to  the  house,  which  was  consumed 
with  the  sleeping  inmates.     An  old  ser- 
vant, who  slept  in  an  out  building,  alone 
escaped,  reached  the  house  of  Col.  S.  and 
gave  the  alarm ;  a  few  neighbors  were 
hastily  collected,  the  savages  were  pur- 
sued  and   overtaken ;    a  desperate  fight 
ensued,  in  which,  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  the 
whites  were  victorious,  the  death  of  a 


young  Indian  brave  deciding  the  fate  of 
the  affray.  He  had  just  raised  and  was 
about  to  throw  a  tomahawk  at  Col.  S.,  as 
the  leader  of  the  party,  when  the  Colonel 
discovered  his  perilous  position ;  it  was 
the  work  of  an  instant  to  raise  and  dis- 
charge his  rifle  at  the  Indian,  who  fell 
dead,  shot  through  the  heart.  The  Indians 
fled,  bearing  the  body  of  the  young  brave 
with  them,  while  the  victors  returned  to 
their  home ;  and  for  a  time  the  savages 
seemed  cowed,  or  at  least  confined  their  ag- 
gression to  petty  thefts.  Indeed,  so  deep  a 
feeling  of  security  had  stolen  over  the 
little  settlement,  that  they  began  to  relax 
much  of  their  precaution,  till  one  bright, 
beautiful  day,  in  early  June,  the  family 
of  Col.  S.  were  just  seated  at  their  even- 
ing meal,  when  they  were  startled  by  the 
war-whoop  of  the  savages,  and  found 
themselves  surrounded  before  they  could 
seize  their  rifles  which  hung  in  the  hall. 
Resistance  was  useless,  but  they  deter- 
mined to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible, and  catching  up  the  knives  from 
the  table  they  fought  desperately,  but  at 
length,  overpowered  by  numbers,  the  son 
fell  dead,  and  the  father  was  left  by  the 
savages  (as  they  supposed)  dead  also; 
but  as  they  were  about  to  secure  his  scalp 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
the  laborers  from  the  field,  and  seizing 
the  two  young  girls,  they  hastily  departed. 
They  were  pursued,  but  so  cunningly  had 
they  destroyed  every  trace  of  their  route 
that  the  search  proved  ineffectual  and 
was  finally  abandoned. 

The  Colonel's  wounds  were  not  mortal, 
and  he  survived  to  find  himself  childless, 
his  wife  had  died  some  years  before,  and 
he  was  now  indeed  desolate.  He  knew 
that  the  young  brave  he  had  killed  was 
the  son  of  a  renowned  chief,  and  he  did 
not  doubt  that  the  father  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  Indians  who  had  attacked 
him,  and  that  it  was  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  this  man  that  his  daughters  were  com- 
mitted, and  ho  gave  them  up  at  once  for 
lost  and  lived  only  for  vengeance.  But 
as  the  summer  passed,  and  autumn 
came  and  went  in  its  melancholy  beauty, 
the  red  men  seemed  to  have  disappeared 
entirely,  the  last  of  them  vanishing  with 
the  hazy  air,  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  sofV 
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bright  sun  of  October.  Bat  they  left  no 
trace  of  their  route,  and  still  no  tidings 
came  of  the  lost. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  young  girls 
seemed  to  be  protected  by  the  guardian 
spirits  of  youth  and  innocence,  as  their 
death,  fully  determined  on  at  first,  was 
deferred  from  time  to  time.  It  would 
far  exceed  our  limits,  were  we  to  give  the 
history  of  their  wanderings,  as  they  passed 
through  the  wilderness  southward.  They 
had  been  separated  as  soon  as  captured 
and  kept  in  separate  camps,  though  the 
cause  of  both  parties  was  the  same,  and 
the  destination  of  both  middle  Tennessee. 
One  of  them  at  length  prevailed  upon  a 
half-breed,  under  whose  care  she  was 
placed,  to  assist  her  in  her  escape ;  and 
after  travelling  many  weary  miles  through 
an  unbroken  wilderness,  in  mid  winter 
and  through  deep  snows,  she  at  last 
reached  the  old  homestead  and  the  arms 
of  her  stricken  father,  who  received  her 
as  one  from  the  dead. 


More  than  a  year  after  her  sister  wu 
given  up,  with  other  captives,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  which, 
however,  was  soon  broken.  As  the  old 
lady  concluded  her  story  we  were  suddenly 
startled,  not  by  the  Indian  war-whoop, 
but  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive, 
as  having  forced  its  way  through  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain  it  passed  rapidly 
over  the  valley  before  us,  an  object  of 
great  terror  to  the  old  lady,  whom  no 
persuasion  can  induce  to  trust  herself  to 
the  power  of  that  "iron  horse  with 
brazen  face,  and  snorting  fire  at  every 
breath." 

But  the  shadows  from  the  opposite 
cliffs,  across  the  river,  have  already 
reached  us ;  the  sun  just  gilds  the  top  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  distance,  the  heary 
fog  is  rising,  and  as  the  daylight  fades 
away,  we  turn  to  the  cheerful  fireside, 
newly  lighted  by  the  first  logs  of  the 
season. 


SONNET. 


To  one  who  will  recognize  her  own  words. 


BT  HENRY  TIM  BOD. 


What  gossamer  lures  thee  now  ?    What  hope,  what  name, 

Is  on  thy  lips  ?    What  dreams  to  fruit  have  grown  ? 

Thou !  who  hast  turned  one  poet-heart  to  stone  ? 

Is  thine  yet  burning  with  its  seraph's  flame  ? 

Let  me  give  back  a  warning  of  thine  own, 

That  falling  from  thee  many  a  moon  ago, 

Sank  on  my  soul  like  the.  prophetic  moan 

Of  some  young  Sibyl  shadowing  her  own  woe ! 

The  words  are  thine,  and  will  not  do  thee  wrong— 

I  only  bind  their  solemn  charge  to  song. 

Thy  tread  is  on  a  quicksand !    Oh !  be  wise ! 

Nor,  in  the  passionate  eagerness  of  youth, 

Mistake  thy  bosom-serpenfs  glittering  eyes, 

For  the  calm  lights  of  Reason,  and  of  Truth. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  OLD  HORSE  THIEVES. 

It  becomes  necessary  here  briefly  to 
allude  to  a  secret  and  well-organized 
combination  of  thieves — relative  to  which 
bo  many  stories  are  told — whose  lines  of 
operation  extending  through  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  reached  from  Savannah 
to  Baltimore — nay,  to  Philadelphia.  Their 
business  was  to  steal  horses,  which  were 
transferred  by  agents  or  runners  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  thus  passed  from  North 
to  South,  and  vice  versa. 

This  combination  was  powerful  and 
effective.  So  well-arranged  and  complete 
were  the  plans  of  this  gang,  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  intercept  or  obstruct 
them.  If,  as  sometimes  happened,  a 
stolen  horse  was  recognized  and  claimed 
by  a  Northern  owner  in  a  Southern  mar- 
ket, the  dealer,  in  whose  hands  he  was 
found,  or  who  had  disposed  of  him  to 
some  one  else,  was  ready  provided  with 
a  bill  of  sale  from  some  other  dealer,  and 
with  any  number  of  witnesses  to  prove 
that  the  animal  in  question  was  sold  and 
bought  as  represented  in  this  bill.  The 
harden  of  proof  would  rest  upon  the 
claimant  as  to  ownership — as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  horse — as  to  his  having  been 
stolen,  £c.  Indeed,  recovery  was  out  of 
the  question,  except  at  a  degree  of  ex- 
pense—to say  nothing  of  trouble  and 
vexation — which  more  than  covered  the 
worth  of  the  animal. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  these 
thieves  were  still  in  the  height  of  their 
operations.  From  twenty  to  fifty — nay, 
very  frequently,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
horses,  it  is  said,  were  weekly  run  through 
the  State,  North  and  South ;  and  as  the 
thieves,  for  the  most  part,  dealt  only  in 
the  finest  of  animals,  their  profits  were 
very  considerable;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  they  could  afford  to  buy  the  good  will, 
in  many  instances,  of  justices,  sheriffs, 
constables,  and  others  who  had  jurisdic- 
tion and  exercised  official  functions  near 


along  upon  their  lines  of  travel 
ever  they  went  they  had  their   ! 
rates   and   abettors.     They  ha 
signs,  grips,    and   watch-words 
had  also,  their  landmarks ;  and 
stranger,  belonging  to  this  bar 
travel  through  the  State  as  over 
ground.    It  was  as  completely  i 
and  as  thoroughly  organized  a    i 
ever  existed.    It  was  utterly  imp( 
play  a  trick  upon  them.    An  ii  : 
was  detected  at  a  glance.    No  c  i 
meddle  or  interfere  with  them    i 
punity.     "Whosoever    attempted 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  pay  for*  i 
mulcted  heavily  in  the  loss  of  h  i 
horses,  or  to  suffer  in  some  otl 
ticular. 

How  long  this  band  was  in  e: 
tradition  does  not  say.  The  few  : 
still  living,  who  are  able  to  tell  e 
about  "The  old  Horse  Thieves," 
to  the  opinion  that  their  depredatii 
menced  with  the  early  settlemen  ; 
country. 

The  secrecy,  or  rather  silence,  i : 
their  extensive  operations  we 
ducted,  is  really  surprising.  Th  i 
nected  with  them,  chose  to  say 
nothing  of  them;  and  those  wli 
not,  probably  considered  it  most 
to  follow  their  example;  and  as 
their  thefts  were  confine!!  to  the  fa : 
and  South,  they  were  permitted 
commonly,  to  pass  safely  and  uni 
through  the  State.  They  had  o< 
ally,  however,  in  the  course  o! 
made  an  enemy  here  and  anothe: 
Long  continued  success  had  Hi 
them  careless  and  rash.  Dissentii 
disputes,  too,  had  arisen  among 
And  as  their  old  thieving  districts 
exhausted,  and  they  began  to  pills 
miscuously  all  along  their  lines, 
prey  upon  a  community  which  had 
to  tolerated  them,  or  winked  at  th 
ceedings,  they  made  new  enemie 
day.  Farmers  who  prided  thei 
upon  their  fine  horses,  and  wh< 
much  time  and  took  much  pains  i 
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ing  them,  would  not  quietly  submit  to 
have  them  stolen.  Those,  and  the  num- 
ber was  daily  increasing,  who  were  rob- 
bed, felt  a  vindictive  desire  for  revenge. 
Those  who  feared  being  robbed,  were 
eager  to  adopt  protective  measures.  For 
several  years  past  the  Horse  Thieves  had 
been  growing  more  and  more  hardy  and 
bold;  and  the  public  feeling  against 
them  was  consequently  daily  gaining 
strength;  the  conclusion  becoming  gene- 
ral, that  this  notorious  band  must  be  put 
down. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Bur- 
not's  was  a  rendezvous  of  this  gang,  that 
is,  a  hiding  or  resting  place  for  their  run- 
ners. It  was  situated  upon  a  branch  line 
which  connected  with  their  main  route  at 
the  celebrated  Horse  Pen  rendezvous; 
from  which  Burnot  resided  at  the  distance 
of  a  long  day's  or  night's  travel.  His 
house  was  a  favorite  resting  place  with 
many  of  the  agents  or  runners  of  this 
band.  It  had  been  built  expressly,  and 
ever  used  for  this  purpose,  long  before 
Burnot  came  into  possession  of  the  place; 
so  used,  indeed,  while  Burnot  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  these  runners  himself* 

Is  it  strange  that  Torrey  did  not  at 
once  perceive  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Horse  Thieves?  It  will  ap- 
pear less  so,  perhaps,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  he  dwelt  somewhat  off 
from  their  line  of  operations;  that  it  was 
only  within  a  few  years  past  that  they 
had  become  so  bold  in  their  thefts  in  this 
portion  of  the  country;  that  during  this 
time  he  had  been  off  at  college;  and  that 
for  the  last  year  he  had  remained  closely 
at  home,  having  little  intercourse  with 
the  world. 

To  resume  our  narrative  at  the  point 

where  we  left  off.  Torrey's  rude  attend- 
ants applied  to  his  head  a  fillet  of  cloth 
saturated  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  The 
gash  in  his  side  was  carefully  washed  and 
stitched  up  by  the  same  hand  which  had 
inflicted  it,  and  a  sticking-plaster  was 
placed  upon  it.  After  which  Briggs  and 
his  companion  withdrew  themselves,  and 
he  saw  them  no  more.  But  Burnot  re- 
mained with  him,  carefully  attending  him 
and  seeming  to  feel  much  concern  for  his 
welfare.     Late  in  the  night,  however, 


Isham  entered  the  room,  and  whispered 
eagerly  to  his  master;  after  which  both 
hastily  retired.  Burnot  soon  returned; 
approaching  to  Torrey's  bed-side,  he  add: 

"Mr.  Torrey,  I  need  not  attempt  to  tell 
you  how  very  sorry  I  am  for  what  has 
occurred.  I  am  now  suddenly  called  off, 
and  will  not  be  here  again  until  sometime 
to-morrow,  when  I  will  explain  matters 
to  you  as  well  as  I  can.  In  the  mean- 
time, Ephraim  will  attend  to  you.  You 
must  call  for  whatever  you  want  What 
I  would  say  to  you  now,  Mr.  Torrey,  is 
that  I  hope  you  will  forgive  and  forget 
the  ill  treatment  which  you  have  received. 
Forgive  it,  Mr.  Torrey,  for  Lilias'  sake! 
Whatever  you  may  think  of  me,  sir, 
whatever  you  may  suspect*  you  should 
think  none  the  lees  of  her.  She  knows 
nothing  of  all  that  has  occurred— not  a 
breath.  She  is  pure  and  innocent  as  a 
lamb.  She  is  a  lady,  sir,  as  much  a  ladj 
as  any  in  the  land.  I  want  you  to  be 
assured  of  this — I  want  you  to  think  of 
it.  Once  more  begging  your  pardon  for 
the  violence  practiced  upon  you,  I  hid 
you  good  night,  or  rather,  good  morning!" 

Torrey,  still  much  stupefied,  knew  not 
what  to  think.    All  was  mystery  and 
perplexity  to  him.    Weak  and  sore,  be 
lay  catching  fitful  snatches  of  slumber, 
disturbed  occasionally  by  the  snoring  of 
Ephraim,  who  had  made  bis  bed  upon 
the  floor.    At  length,  after  a  longer  and 
more  refreshing  season  of  sleep  than  be 
had  yet  enjoyed,  he  was  aroused  by  the 
opening  of  the  door,  through  which  a 
stream  of  light   poured    in.     Ephraim 
asked  if  he  would  now  have  his  break- 
fast, and  upon  Torrey's  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  proceeded  to  take  down  from 
about  the  window  several  blankets  and 
counterpanes,    and    throwing   open  the 
rude  shutter,  let  in  the  light    Torrey 
perceived  that  the  day  was  considerably 
advanced.     He   removed  the  bandages 
from  his  head  and  arose. 

After  breaking  his  fast,  he  felt  much 
strengthened.  He  at  once  ordered  Eph- 
raim to  bring  his  horse.  The  boy  looked 
much  surprised,  but  turned  to  obey  him. 
Torrey  followed  him  out — going  with  him 
to  the  stables.  As  soon  as  his  hone  was 
equipped,  and  his  portmanteau  buckled 
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on,  he  mounted  him,  and  without  a  word, 
rode  off.    Isham  came  running  after  him : 

"Mr.  Torrey!  Oh,marceTorrey!  Mars- 
ter  'II  be  home  to-rectly,  sir.  Won't  you 
wait  till  he  come  ?" 

But  Torrey  paid  no  heed  to  his  call. 
Laboring  under  a  sort  of  stupor,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  did,  he  hurried  home- 
ward. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  GLIMPSE  AT  THE  LANDOXS. 

Granthill — Mr.  London's  residence — 
was  situated  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles  from  Burnot's,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  near  upon  the 
same  stream  which  Torrey,  in  going  home, 
crossed  at  "Crooked  Ford."  The  house 
was  a  large  framed  building,  already 
grey  with  age;  with  large  arched  doors 
and  windows.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  beautiful  yard,  shaded  by  huge  old 
locusts,  (Robinia-pseitdracacia,)  with  a 
long  avenue  of  tall  Lombardy  poplars 
leading  up  to  it  From  this  yard  there 
was  a  fine  view  up  and  down  the  lowlands 
of  the  stream.  About  the  whole  estab- 
lishment there  was  an  air  of  venerable- 
ness — something  of  grandeur.  It  was 
evidently  the  "Great  House"  of  the 
country  side;  the  home  of  one  of  those 
landed  proprietors  of  the  old  time,  who 
counted  his  acres  by  the  thousand. 

Mr.  Landon  was  a  portly,  affable  gen- 
tleman; whose  countenance,  while  it  in- 
dicated a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  be- 
spoke at  the  same  time  a  love  of  good 
cheer,  and  a  fund  of  good  humor.  He 
was  an  active,  useful,  and  influential 
citizen.  His  wife  was  a  prim  lady — 
11  every  inch  a  lady" — who  had  her  fixed 
rules  and  regulations  by  which  she  gov- 
erned her  family;  making  her  children 
"toe  the  mark,"  it  was  said,  in  matters 
of  deportment,  habit,  etc.  Edward  Lan- 
don, her  son,  while  off  at  college,  would 
sooner  have  dared  to  send  a  letter  with  a 
misspelt  word,  or  a  blotted  page,  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  or  Secretary  of  State, 
than  to  his  mother.  She  was  the  em- 
bodiment, the  very  sublimation  of  aristo- 
cratic gentility.    A  carpenter,  who  was 


once   making    some    repairs    a 
house,  one  day  had  the  effronter; 
draught  from  the  vessel  in  whi 
vant  brought  water  for  the  us 
family.     Mrs.   Landon  saw  hi] 
haughtily  ordered  the  servant  to 
out  that  water,  and  scour  the  pa 
And  yet  she  was  a  devoted  mc 
agreeable  companion,  a   kind 
a  friendly  neighbor,  and  very  cl 
disposed  toward  all  who   "kej 
selves  in  their  proper  places." 
eldest  daughters  were  married. 
Edward,  and  her  youngest  daugh 
Helen  Landon,  were  at  home. 

In  the  sitting  room  at  Granthi 
days  after  the  occurrence  of  th< 
which  we  have  related  in  connect 
Clayton  Torrey,  Mrs.  Landon  wf 
with  Miss  Helen.  Mrs.  Landon 
every-day  dress,  was  the  impen 
of  plain  neatness.  But  her  whi 
so  snowy  white! — with  its  single  1 
her  robe  or  morning-gown  of  whi 
with  a  small  blue  stripe,  was  n< 
coming  to  her ;  and  she  looked  s 
"the  lady"  thus  attired,  as  when 
in  her  robes  of  state.  Her  face 
fine  one.  Her  brow  was  high,  he 
remarkably  expressive,  and  her  ke 
eyes  had  lost  none  of  their  brij 
Her  form  inclined  to  the  state 
there  was  something  very  impre 
her  appearance.  No  one  bu  t  her  b 
ever  dared  to  take  a  liberty  with  I 
she  yielded  to  all  his  caprices  ^ 
easy  grace  which  was  truly  fasci 
There  was  a  peculiar  loveliness 
smile  with  which  she  did  so. 

On  the  present  occasion  she  was 
engaged  in  hemming  a  handki 
Among  her  other  qualities  she  wf 
industrious.  She  held  it  to  be  a  j 
duty  that  every  one  should  hav< 
employment. 

Miss  Helen  Landon,  a  young  1 
eighteen  or  thereabout,  was  arr 
some  music  for  the  spinet.  She 
not,  perhaps,  be  called  beautiful,  1 
was  a  well  formed  and  a  very 
young  lady.  She  had  a  profusion 
silken,  yellow  hair,  which  was  c 
back  and  fastened  behind  with  a 
She  had  a  very  fair  skin ;  ripe,  roe 
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and  the  prettiest  pearly  white  teeth  in  the 
world.  Her  eye  was  like  her  father's, 
full  of  gay  good-humor,  and  a  light  smile 
played  about  her  mouth  and  danced  oyer 
the  dimples  in  her  fair  cheeks.  Her  every 
movement  was  easy  and  graceful. 

She  was  still  arranging  her  music  when 
her  brother  entered  the  room.  He  was  a 
tall,  handsome  yonng  gentleman,  with 
large,  dark,  dreamy  eyes,  as  to  the  color 
of  which  one  was  doubtful  whether  they 
were  black  or  blue.  He  had  the  broad, 
open  forehead  of  his  father,  while  his 
mouth,  indeed  the  whole  lower  part  of 
his  face,  was  more  like  that  of  his  mother. 

"Well,  Helen,"  he  asked,  "what  news 
by  this  morning's  mail?  I  saw  several 
letters  for  you." 

"Oh,  yes ;  I  received  a  letter  from  sister 
Margaret.  She  is  well,  and  sends  her 
love  to  you,  and  many  messages  about 
going  to  see  her.    So  do  the  children." 

"I  am  thankful  to  her,"  he  said.  "And 
is  that  all?"  he  asked  after  a  moment. 

Miss  Helen  is  very  busy  with  her  music 
book,  and  a  blush  suffuses  her  cheek  as 
she  replies: 

"No.    I  have  some  news  for  yon — fine 


news." 
"Ah!" 


»' 


Yes.    Guess  who  is  coming? 

"Well,  really,  though  I  am  passably 
apt  at  a  particular  guess,  when  I  have 
some  hint  to  base  upon ;  in  this  case  the 
field  is  too  broad  for  me.  Is  it  man,  wo- 
man, or  child?  one,  or  all?" 

"A  young  lady." 

"  Not  much  more  definite,  that.  Who 
can  she  be  ?" 

Miss  Helen  Landon  blushes  still  more, 
and  arranges  her  music  hurriedly  as  she 
replies: 

Lavinia  Aylesbury." 
Ah,  indeed!" — Edward  Landon  has 
perceived  her  confusion,  and  looks  at  her 
earnestly—"  And  when  is  she  coming  ?" 
he  asks. 

"  She  does  not  say  positively.  When — 
whenever — as  soon  as  her  brother  can 
come  with  her ;"  blushing  crimson  deep. 

"  Her  brother !" 

Mrs.  Landon  looks  up.  Edward  frowns, 
and  Helen  in  her  confusion  drops  her 
music.    Edward  stands  looking  at  her. 


<t 


it 


"Edward!  says  Mrs.  Landon,  in  an 
admonitory  tone,  "Helen  has  dropped 
her  music.  I  am  surprised,  Helen,  at 
your  carelessness !" 

It  was  evident  that  she  suspected  noth- 
ing. Edward  immediately  assisted  Helen 
in  gathering  up  her  scattered  music. 

"  Well.  Any  more  news  ?"  he  pre- 
sently asked. 

"  Oh,  it  is  my  turn  to  listen  now/'  said 
Helen.    "  What  have  you  to  tell  ?" 

"I?  oh,  nothing.  Yes,  Estin  begs  to 
be  respectfully  remembered  to  you  all. 
His  little  nephew,  who  was  shot,  is  better. 
It  is  hoped  that  he  may  recover.  Estin 
speaks  of  making  a  visit  to  Clayton  Tor- 
rey,  and  requests  me  to  meet  him.  I 
have  some  thought  of  doing  so." 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  pay  Clayton  a 
visit,"  said  his  mother. 

Just  then  a  servant  boy  entered  with  a 
request  from  Mr.  Landon  to  his  mistress, 
that  she  would  give  some  directions  as  to 
a  walk  in  the  yard,  which  he  was  Baring 
repaired.  As  her  mother  left  the  room, 
Helen  turned  to  her  music,  blushing 
again.    Presently  Edward  asked : 

"Do  you  think,  Helen,  that  Henry 
Aylesbury  will  come  here?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"For  Miss  Aylesbury,  I  have  the  high- 
est respect,"  Edward  went  on  to  say, 
"but  I  have  told  you  what  sort  of  yonng 
man  her  brother  is,  and " 

"He  was  a  fine,  good-hearted  boy," 
said  Miss  Helen,  with  some  warmth. 

"Whatever  he  may  have  been  at  a 
boy,"  her  brother  replied ;  "whatever  be 
was  when  you  knew  him,  he  has  since 
turned  out  to  be— an  unfit  associate  tor 
my  sister." 

Miss  Helen  looked  down,  and  made  no 
reply. 

"  I  wish,"  Edward,  presently  said,  "I 
wish  that  some  means  could  be  devised  to 
prevent  his  coming." 

"Why,  brother?" 

"Because,  if  he  should  renew  ha> 
youthful  pretensions  to  you " 

"He  will  scarcely  do  that" 

"Well,  if  he  should,  it  would  be  very 
unpleasant,  to  say  the  least." 

"You  need  not  disturb  yourself  about 
me— and — and — Henry  Aylesbury,  M- 


only  a  boyish  fancy  for  me.  And 
then,  for  my  part,  you  know  I  was 
obliged  to  treat  him  civilly  as  be  is  Lavi- 
nia's  brother.  And  school  girls  toill  have 
their  beaux,  you  know ;"  with  an  attempt 

"Ah,  his  sister!  That  is  the  difficulty 
now.  But  for  her,  and  except  under  the 
shelter  of  her  countenance,  Henry  Ayles- 
bury would  not  dare — would  not  think  of 
coining  here." 

"I  will  write  to  Lavinia,"  said  Helen,  in 
an  irritated  tone,  "not  to  come.  Though 
I  spent  a  couple  of  months  at  her  guar- 
dian's, and  was  never,  anywhere,  treated 
with  more  consideration.  I  will  tell  her 
net  to  come  here;  that  I  have  an  ill-tem- 
pered brother,  who  does  not  wish  her  to 
return  my  visit." 

"  Helen !  yon  know  that  it  ie  only  my 
care  for  your  happiness — only  my  love 
for  my  little  sister — my  own  sweet  He- 
len!" taking  her  hand  tenderly,  "which 
renders  me  uneasy  about  you,  (you  should 
not  have  called  me  ill-tempered,)  when  I 
hear  of  tlie  coming  hither  of  this  young 
Aylesbury.  If  he  does  come,  I  shall  have 
to  take  back  my  promise,  Helen;  tor  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  inform  father  and 
mother  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
and  you  stand,  or  rather  stood  related  to 
each  other." 

"Oh,  Edward!  you  promised  me — you 
promised  me  faithfully " 

"Yes-  That  if  your  correspondence 
with  him  was  broken  off,  at  once,  and  you 
had  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  I  would 
tell  them  nothing." 

"  Well.  Was  it  not  broken  off?  And 
did  I  not  write  to  him,  according  to  your 
dictation,  positively  declining  to  hear 
from  him  again?  Did  you  not  send  the 
letter  yourself  T  And  have  I  heard  from 
him  sinceT  It  was  a  foolish  affair,  Ed- 
ward, every  way!  'Twos  a  foolish  con- 
ceit of  his — a  boyish  notion,  to  imagine 
that  he  fancied  me.  It  was  a  very  silly 
thing  in  me  to  listen  to  him  for  a  moment. 
I  would  nut  have  done  so,  but  for  the  fact 
of  his  being  Lavinia's  brother.  Through 
her  I  had  a  sort  of  reflex  liking  for  Henry. 
But  all  this  was  over — was  done  with 


now.  And  what  would  be  the  nee  of 
troubling  father  and  mother  with  this  old, 
trifling,  forgotten  nonsense?" 

"  Well,  Helen — my  dear  Helen !  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  to  trouble  or  annoy  you 
in  anyway " 

"Hushl     Mother  is  coming!" 

But  Mrs.  London  only  called  to  Edward, 
to  come  and  give  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  walk  in  the  yard  should  be  widened 
at  the  expense  of  the  ornamental  shrubs 
which  grew  along  beside  it  He  instantly 
obeyed  the  summons. 

In  a  short  time  afterwards,  he  chanted 
to  aee  Helen  cross  the  passage  hurriedly, 
retreating  to  her  own  room.  She  was  in 
tears. 

Why  should  she  weep?  Who  was 
Henry  Aylesbury?    Let  us  see. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


In  a  back  room  in  W ,  situated  upon 

a  ground  floor,  and  opening  into  an  alley, 
were  four  young  men.  One  of  these  was 
George  Dalxell.  He  sat  by  a  table,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  was  seated  a 
youth,  who,  with  an  appearance,  of  not  a 
little  excitement,  shuffled  and  re-shuffled 
a  pack  of  cards. 

This  was  Henry  Aylesbury.  His  his- 
tory may  be  told  in  few  words.  In  his 
boyhood,  he  had  been  left  an  orphan, 
with  an  infant  sister,  to  the  care  of  an 
uncle.  But  this  kind  relative,  who  acted 
as  a  parent  to  the  children  while  he  lived, 
died  when  Henry  was  still  a  stripling. 
The  boy,  though  he  chose  another  guar- 
dian after  this  sad  event,  was  his  own 
master.  He  was  a  young  man  of  fine 
appearance,  although  upon  his  counte- 
nance there  were  already  the  marks  of 
incipient  rowdyism.  In  gaming  and 
other  vices  be  was  learning  some  severe 
lessons. 

"  No,"  said  Dal  i  ell,  leaning  back,  "I'll 
play  no  more.  I'll  leave  it  to  Drayton 
and  Telford,  if  I  have  not  given  yon  a 
fair  chance;  and  if  we  ought  not  to  stop," 

"  Well,"  said  Aylesburry,  shuffling  the 
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cards  still  more  furiously,  "of  course 
you  have  the  right  to  stop  when  you 
choose;  but  you  cannot  wonder  that  I 
should  dislike  to  do  so,  after  having  lost 
as  I  have  done  to-day." 

"Aylesbury,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Dalzell,  with  a  provoking  careless  air, 
"  you  do  not  understand  the  first  princi- 
ples of  gaming." 

"Allow  me  another  chance,  and  I'll 
show  you  whether  I  do  or  not." 

"If  I  should  do  so,  you  would  some 
day  think  hard  of  me  for  it,  and  would 
blame  yourself,  too;  for,  Aylesbury,  if 
we  do  play,  I  assure  you,  I  shall  try  my 
best  to  beat  you." 

"  Very  possible,"  said  Aylesbury,  with 
a  smile,  "  very  probably  you  will." 

"And  fully  as  probable,"  added  Dal- 
zell, "  that  I  will  beat  you,  and — and — 
we  might  both  regret  it." 

"If  you  should  beat  me,  how  much 
would  I  care  ?" 

44  Oh,  I  know  you  can  afford  to  lose  as 
well  as  any  one;  but  I  dislike  to  beat 
such  a  fellow  as  you,  Aylesbury.  I  do 
not  wish  to  lose  your  friendship;  and  you 
owe  me  enough  already  to  cool  it  down 
considerably." 

"Oh,  tutl  tut!" 

"  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  you," 
said  Dalzell,  "  Listen !  I  feel  bound  to 
play  with  you,  old  fellow,  if  you  demand 
it — I  feel  bound  to  give  you  satisfaction — 
and  if  I  play  with  you,  let  me  assure 
you  again,  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  beat 
you.  But  I  propose  to  square  off  with 
you.  Ilere  is  your  note  of  hand  for  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  I  will 
return  to  you,  and  we  will  be  even,  be 
quits,  and  play  no  more,  if  you  say  so.  I 
put  it  to  these  fellows,  now,  if  that  is  not 
a  liberal  proposition.  What  say  you  to 
it?" 

"  What !"  said  Aylesbury,  as  an  angry 
flush  passed  over  his  face,  "  No,  sir !  The 
bill  is  due  to  you.  You  won  the  amount 
fairly.  I  only  asked  for  a  chance  to  win 
it  back.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  afford 
this,  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

" '  A  wilful  man  will  have  his  way,'" 
said  Dalzell  to  Drayton  and  Telford, 
44  You  see  that  I  have  been  disposed  to  do 
what  is  fair — what  he  ought  to  be  thank- 


ful for,  instead  of  growing  angry.  Well, 
Aylesbury,  old  fellow,  have  at  you!  1 
am  sure  if  you  are  so  ready  to  lose  your 
money,  I  need  it  bad  enough ;  for  I  cer- 
tainly have  none  too  much.  What  stake 
do  you  propose  ?" 

"  To  be  quits  with  you,  or  owe  you  nine 
hundred  dollars." 

"  What !  double  again  ?" 

"  Do  you  object?" 

"No,  /  do  not  object.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable sum,  however,  for  a  young  hand 
to  risk  on  a  single  game." 

"  Well ;  its  what  I  propose,  young  hand 
or  not." 

"  Young  and  adventurous." 

"  We  will  draw  for  the  deal." 

Aylesbury  threw  the  highest  card,  and 
consequently  gained  the  first  deal  The 
game  proposed  was  a  common  one,  w  all 
fours."  Drayton  and  Telford  drew  up 
their  chairs,  and  looked  on,  intensely  in- 
terested. When  the  first  hands  were 
played,  Dalzell  and  Aylesbury  each 
counted  two;  the  latter  by  cards,  baring 
played  high  and  low;  the  former  had 
saved  his  knave,  and  made  game.  Upon 
the  second  deal,  Dalzel  made  high,  game; 
counting  four  in  all.  Aylesbury  only 
made  low,  and  counted  but  three.  The 
game  was  now  become  deeply  interesting: 
and  as  Aylesbury,  in  his  turn,  dealt  the 
third  hands,  he  trembled  with  excitement 
Dalzell,  too,  appeared  to  be  not  perfectly 
at  his  ease.  As  soon,  however,  as  be 
glanced  at  the  cards  which  were  dealed 
him,  a  smile  of  satisfaction  passed  oyer 
his  face.  He  led  off  with  the  ace  of 
trumps.  Aylesbury  played  a  small  one, 
asking : 

"Is  that  low?" 

"  No,"  said  Dalzell,  "I  have  the  deuce," 
as  for  a  second  play  he  whisted  the  king 
of  trumps,  to  which  the  unfortunate 
Aylesbury,  having  no  other  of  the  suit, 
was  forced  to  lose  his  knave. 

"High,  low,  jack,  puts  me  out!"  said 
Dalzell,  shewing  the  deuce. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Aylesbury,  curs- 
ing the  cards  as  he  threw  them  down, 
"  Luck  is  certainly  against  me !" 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  The 
cards  were  suddenly  thrust  into  the 
drawer  of  the  table,  the  chairs  slightly 
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*nd  Dalzell  threw  his  feet 

*  the  table,  as  he  said 

"     Immediately  the 

walked  a  gaunt, 

vidual,  the  sight  of 

start  and  stare.    It 

▼  jp  who  entered. 

tl,  by  a  violent  effort  over- 
jrprise,  immediately  greeted 
cordial  and  friendly  manner, 
*•  *-ed  him  a  chair,  which  John  Win- 

mechanically  accepted.    Drayton, 
jford,  and  Aylesbury  at  onoe  arose  to 
leave  the  room. 
"Keep  your^eats,  fellows !" 
"  No,  I  thank  you,"  from  each. 
"Come  around,  Dalzell,"  said  Ayles- 
bury,  "and  we    will   arrange  matters, 
whenever  it  suits  you." 
"  Very  well." 

Turning    to   John,  when   they  were 
gone,  he  said : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Winthrop  I  I  am  wonder- 
fully surprised  to  see  you  here.    Where 
upon  earth  have  you  come  from  ?" 
"Where's  Biddy?"  asked  his  visitor. 
"  Biddy  1" 

"Yee.     Where  is  she?" 
"  Where's  Biddy  1  How  should  I  know? 
Is'nt  she  at  home  ?" 

"Come,  George  Dalzell!"  said  John, 
somewhat  fiercely,  "  I  have  come  to  look 
for  Biddy,  and  find  her  I  will !  It  is'nt 
worth  your  while  to  trifle  with  me.  I 
know  all  about  the  matter." 

"Ah,  indeed!  And  what  do  you 
know?" 

"  I  know  that  Biddy  ran  off  from  home 
to  be  with  you." 
"  Ah  1" 

"Yes.     And  you  had  as  well  tell  me 
where  she  is ;  for,  George  Dalzell !   I  am 
determined  to  know.    I  have  been  look- 
ing all  through  the  country  for  her,  and 
I  am  resolved  to  know  where  she  is,  and 
to  see  her,  before  I  part  from  you !    And 
look  you,  George  Dalzell!  if  she  is  not 
happy,  if  you  have  wronged  her,  we  will 
hare  a  settlement  which  will  be  a  costly 
one  to  you  !" 

There  Avas  that  in  John  Winthrop's 
appearance,  and  in  George  Dalzell's  own 
conscience,  which,  from  the  first,  had  in- 
timidated the  latter.    He  could  not  meet 


John  Winthrop's  fixed,  earnest  gaze. 
And,  besides,  John's  words,  and  especi- 
ally his  tone  and  manner,  were  menacing. 
In  a  few  seconds,  however,  he  recovered 
himself. 

"Ah!  well,  Mr.  Winthrop,"  he  said, 
with  a  forced  smile,  "since  you  have 
found  us  out,  there  is  no  longer  any  use 
in  attempting  concealment.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  need  of  concealment  at  all  from 
you;  for  you  are  a  friend  to  us  both. 
Keep  your  seat,  sir.  Til  bring  Biddy  in 
to  see  you  in  a  few  moments."  And  he 
passed  around  John  Winthrop,  and  out 
at  the  door. 

In  a  few  moments  poor  John,  who  was 
so  eagerly  expecting  his  dear  Biddy — his 
lost  Birdie — was  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  closely  guarded  as  a  dangerous 
madman. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  SPIRITED  RENCONTRE. 

A  few  days  after  this  an  elderly  horse- 
man stopped  at  a  point  where  two  ways 
met,  not  very  far  from  Mr.  Dalzell's,  and 
waited  the  approach  of  a  negro  man 
whom  he  saw  at  a  little  distance,  to  make 
some  inquiry  of  him  as  to  his  way.  The 
negro  was  unable  to  direct  him,  but  said: 

"I  'spects  Mr.  Dalzell  ken  tell  you,  sir. 
He  jest  behind." 

"Dalzell!    Mr.  Dalzell?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  George  Dalzell  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.    Dar  he  come  now !" 

As  the  negro  passed  on  his  way,  the 
surprise  which  had  been  expressed  in  the 
old  horseman's  countenance  upon  hearing 
the  name,  Dalzell,  was  succeeded  by  a 
look  of  deep  scorn  and  disgust. 

He  was  mounted  upon  a  dark  colored, 
thick-set,  pony-like  horse,  with  long  mane 
and  tail,  very  sleek  and  fat.  He  was 
dressed  in  plain,  but  very  good  looking 
home-made  clothing ;  and  wore  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  cocked  behind.  In  a  word, 
he  was  our  friend,  old  Mr.  Goodley. 

Biddy  Marston  bad  been  at  his  house 
for  rather  more  than  a  fortnight.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  time,  she  had 
been  extremely  ill ;  hovering  just  upon 
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the  brink  of  death.  Old  Mr.  Goodley 
and  his  wife  were  as  attentive  and  kind 
as  was  possible. 

"I'll  be  blamed!"  said  the  old  man, 
soon  after  she  was  taken  so  ill.  "  I'll  be 
blamed  I  if  my  heart  does'nt  yearn  over 
that  poor  thing.  Hanging  would  be  too 
good  for  the  villain  who  has  brought  her 
to  such  a  pass !" 

"  If  he  could  see  her  lying  there  and 
looking  so  sorrowful,  his  heart  would 
melt,  if  it  was  hard  as  flint,"  said  his 
wife. 

This  honest  old  couple  at  once  decided 
that  it  was  proper  that  Biddy's  relations 
should  be  informed  as  to  where  she  was ; 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  having  left  home ; 
and  of  her  present  fearful  condition. 
Biddy,  herself,  was  altogether  too  ill  to 
be  consulted  in  the  matter ;  and  her  phy- 
sician insisted  that  she  should  be  left  as 
quiet  as  possible. 

After  much  thought,  and  a  great  deal 
of  talk  with  his  wife  upon  the  subject, 
old  Mr.  Goodley  decided  that  he  would 
write  to  Mrs.  Wintbrop.  But  it  is  fre- 
quently much  easier  to  decide  upon  what 
we  ought  to  do  than  to  do  it.  The  old 
man  spent  two  whole  days  in  endeavoring 
to  compose  an  epistle,  in  which  he  might, 
in  a  kind  and  suitable  manner,  break  the 
distressing  intelligence  to  Biddy's  aunt, 
which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate. 
His  letter  at  last,  however,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  simple,  plain  and  brief  state- 
ment of  facts.  He  added  that  "the  poor 
child,"  as  he  called  her,  was  with  kind 
friends,  who  would  nurse  and  attend  her 
as  carefully  and  as  tenderly  as  they  might 
be  able  to  do.  His  letter  was  immedi- 
ately dispatched ;  and  would,  so  Rowler, 
the  postmaster,  assured  him,  reach  its 
destination  in  a  couple  of  days. 

But  days  passed  by — a  week — another, 
and  no  reply  came.  Poor  Biddy's  con- 
stant moan  was :  "My  poor  aunt  I"  and 
"  Poor  John  I" 

Feebly  and  piteously  would  she  mut- 
ter this  in  the  still  night  when  she 
thought  none  could  hear:  "My  poor 
aunt  1"  or  "  Poor  John !"  and  she  would 
sometimes  sob  bitterly. 

"Wife!"  said  old  Mr.  Goodley,  ono 
night,  "  blame  me,  if  I  can  bear  this  any 
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longer !    I  don't  believe  that  a  beatbea 
man  could  bear  it !" 

"  Well ;  but  what  can  we  do,  old  man! 
They  won't  answer  your  letter.  What 
oan  we  do?" 

"  I'll  go,  myself,  and  see  her  aunt  and 
her  brother,  or  cousin,  or  whatever  be  is." 
You  go  I  old  man?" 
Yes.    I  must  do  something  for  the 
poor  thing." 

"  But  how  can  you  go  ?" 

"  Ride  Woodchuck,  to  be  sure." 

"  Ah  1  but  old  man " 

"What?" 

"  You  are  getting  oldrlow,  you  most 
remember." 

"  Not  too  old  to  do  good,  I  hope?" 

"No.    But  old  man,  it  is  so fcr." 

"  This  poor  child  walked  all  the  w." 

"  Yes,  but  it  took  her  three  days." 

"  Well,  Woodchuck  will  go  in  a  day,  or 
a  day  and  a  half,  easily  enough." 

"  Well,  but  then,  how  can  I  spare  yon, 
old  man?"  with  a  tenderness  of  tone 
indescribable. 

"Ah,  honey!  We've  been  so  long  to- 
gether that  you  cannot  spare  me  for  a 
day  or  two  ?  Well,  I  hate  to  leave  yoa 
fully  as  much  as  you  can  dislike  for  me 
to  go.  That  is  my  chief  objection  to  go- 
ing." 

"  Well  then,  old  man,  don't  go!" 

"  Don't  go  1  wife  ?  Don't  do  what  ve 
think  is  right?  How  long  would  we  be 
happy  together,  if  we  contmenced  at 
that?" 

She  said  nothing. 

"  I  know,  honey,"  he  went  on,  "  that 
you  pity  that  poor  child " 

"Yes,  indeed,  that  I  do!" 

"  I  know  you  do,  as  much  as  I  do  my- 
self;  and  I  don't  believe  that  either  of  us 
can  be  happy,  if  we  do  not  do  whatefer 
we  can  for  her." 

"  And  oan  you  do  anything  by  going  to 
see  her  aunt?"  asked  she  after  a  pause. 

"  I  can  satisfy  the  poor  thing's  mind, 
perhaps ;  I  can  satisfy  my  own  and  yours, 
too,  honey.  I  oan  do  this  much,  if  bo 
more." 

"  Well,  old  man,  we  mast  think  about 
it,  and  talk  it  over  first  Not  that  I  do 
not  want  to  do  every  thing  we  ess 
for  that  poor  girl.    But  then  if  s  a  long 


and  you  might  get  lick : — and  then  you 
know  it'ei  been  so  long  now  since  you 
have  staid  from  home  all  night.  Its 
been  twelve  years  and  upwards ;  and 
I  should  feel  mighty  uneasy  if  you  were 
away.  I  don't  know  where  you  could 
stay  at  night,  and  what  sort  of  ac- 
commodations you  would  have.  And  I 
don't  think  you  have  been  altogether  so 
hearty  and  well  of  late  as  common." 

"  Oh,  oh  t  you  are  mistaken,  honey.  I 
rim  as  hale  and  hearty,  and  as  strong  as 
I  ever  was  in  my  life.  I'm  not  bo  nimble 
and  active,  it  is  true,  but  as  strong  and 
hearty  as  ever." 

"  Why  don't  your  letter  do  just  as  well 
as  for  you  to  go!" 

"Why 7  Oh,  for  many  reasons.  It 
may  not  have  reached  them.  This  send- 
ing word  in  letters  is  very  uncertain.  A 
letter  often  fails  to  go  where  it  is  intend- 
ed it  should  go.  It  sometimes  tarries  a 
long  time  on  the  way  ;  and  when  it  does 
go — it  goes  just  so,  whatever  it  may  con- 
tain. If  it  reaches  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  sent,  it  just  says  so  much  and  no  more, 
whatever  mood  he  may  be  in.  If  one 
sentence  makes  the  reader  frown,  the 
next  one  comes  right  after  it.  If  it 
makes  him  cry,  its  just  the  same  story  it 
tells ;  no  variation  to  suit  the  appearance 
of  tilings.  I  don't  believe  much  in  letters 
generally.  But  if  I  go  myself,  I  can  see 
how  to  suit  my  talk  to  the  circumstan- 

"  Well.  I'm  sure  I  want  to  do  what- 
ever we  can  for  this  poor  girl :  what- 
ever is  right,  and  for  the  best." 

Again  and  again  was  this  question 
thought  upon  and  talked  over  by  this  old 
pair:  and  at  length  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween them,  that  Mr.  Ooodley  should  go 
to  see  Mrs.  Winthrop  and  John.  His 
wife,  it  must  be  owned,  consented  rather 
reluctantly,  however  charitably  kind  she 
might  feel  disposed  to  be  to  poor  Biddy, 
It  was  best  that  she,  Biddy,  should 
know  nothing  of  this  trip :  for,  as  old  Mr. 
Goodley  said,  "  there  was  no  saying  what 
might  come  of  it" 

It  was  upon  the  second  day  of  his 
journey,  that  feeling  some  donbt  as  to  his 
way,  a  negro  whom  he  saw  approaching, 


him,  what  was  the  old  man's  surprise,  to 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Dalsell. 
"Dalielll  Mr.  Dalsell  T" 

"  George  Dahellf" 

"  Yes,  sir.    Dar  he  come  now." 

Was  it  possible  that  he  wits  about  to 
come  in  contact  with  poor  Biddy  Mars- 
ton's  ruthless  destroyer  T  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe  his  feelings  as  he  saw 
this  individual  draw  near.  A  shivering 
sensation  of  disgust,  such  as  one  feels 
upon  a  near  approach  to  some  hideous 
reptile,  shook  his  whole  frame.  But  be 
was  surprised,  as  he  came  up,  to  see 
rather  nn  elderly  man. 

"  I  was  informed  that  George  DaUell 
was  coming,  and  waited  to  see  him  f"  in 
a  doubtful  tone. 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir." 

"  I  looked  for  a  young  man  of  that 

"Ah,  indeed  !    My  eon,  perhaps?" 

"Your  son T" 

"Perhaps  so.    He  is  named  George." 

"  And  whore  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  in  W— — ,  at  this  time. 

"  A  law-student  is  he  f" 

"Yes,  sir,  he  is  a  limb  of  the  law,  us 
they  say." 

"  And  studied  for  a  while  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of V  naming  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mrs.  Winthrop. 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  did. 

"  Well.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Dalzell,  that  I 
have  met  with  you.  1  am  going  to  that 
neighborhood  now,  sir,  to  see  the  rela- 
tives of  a  poor  girl — who  was  deceived 
and  ruined  by  a  young  man." 

The  old  man  eyed  Mr.  Daliell  closely 
while  he  said  this-  lie  saw  that  gentle- 
man's countenance  change  at  once  ;  and 
was  convinced  that  poor  Biddy's  story 
was  not  wholly  a  new  one  to  him. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Daltell,  "  I  am  in 
some  haste,  if  you  please,"  reining  up  his 
horse. 

"  This  girl's  name  is  Bridget  Marston ; 
and  her  betrayer  is  your  son  I" 

"Aheml    Sir  I" 

"  Your  son,  I  say  is  her  betrayer.  Did 
you  know  this  T" 

"  I  do  not  know  either  what  you  speak 
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of,  or  who  you  are,  or  anything  about  you. 
I  bid  you  good  morning,  sir  !"  an*  Mr. 
Dalzell  touched  his  horse  with  the  spur. 

"  And  is  this  the  way  in  which  you  re- 
ceive this  news  ?  Stay !  one  moment.  I 
perceive  that  your  son's  villainy  is  no 
news  to  you." 

"You  are  not  very  choice  in  the  se- 
lection of  your  words.  What  more  would 
you  say  to  me  ?" 

"  I  would  ask  whether  or  not  your  son 
intends  to  do  justice  to  this  poor  girl  ?" 

"Justice?  Justice  is  what  she  little 
desires  I  suspect." 

"  The  only  justice  which  he  can  render 
her,  will  be  to  make  her  his  wife." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !    Marry  her  ?" 

41  Yes — marry  her." 

"You  amuse  me,  sir: — but  I  am  in 
some  haste." 

"  Mr.  Dalzell !  Perhaps  I  had  as  well 
say  to  you  at  once,  that  this  girl  has 
friends; — has  one  friend,  at  least,  who 
will  do  much  to  see  her  righted.' 

"  Ah !  yourself,  I  suppose  ?' 

"  Yes." 

"  And  who  are  you  ?  if  I  may  ask.' 

"My  name  is  Goodley — John  Good- 
ley." 

"And  pray,  JJr.  Goodley,  how  do 
you  intend  righting  these  imaginary 
wrongs  ?" 

"  If  I  am  driven  to  such  an  extremity* 
I  shall  see  if  the  laws  of  the  land  afford 
no  protection  to  injured  innocence." 

"  Injured  innocence !  Forgive  me,  sir, 
for  smiling  at  the  phrase.  May  I  ask,  sir, 
what  you  know  of  this  girl  ?  What  con- 
nection you  may  have  with  her  ?  I  should 
dislike  to  speak  of  her  plainly,  if  she  is  a 
relative  of  yours :  careless  as  you  are  of 
your  epithets  when  speaking  of  my  son" 

"  She  is  no  relative  of  mine." 

"  Ah  I  And  what  do  you  know  of  her, 
sir  ?" 

"Only  that  she  is  a  poor  unfortunate 
dupe  to  the  wiles  of  a  man  who  has  be- 
trayed her." 

"  From  whom  did  you  learn  all  this, 
sir,  from  herself  or  others?" 

"I  can  see  the  piteous  condition  to  which 
she  is  reduced ;  and  I  heard  from  her 
own  lips  all  the  facts  of  the  case." 

"  Oh,  indeed !    And  as  old  a  man  as 


you  are,  sir,  you  are  willing  to  condemn 
a  fellow-man,  unheard,  upon  the  bare 
charge  of  such  a  girl !  One  would  fare 
judged  that  by  this  time,  your  experi- 
ences wou'd  have  made  you  more  cau- 
tious." 

"  She  has'a  letter  from  your  son,  Mr. 
Dalzell ;  a  false,  base  letter,  which  as  be 
designed  that  it  should  do,  deceived  her 
most  cruelly." 

Mr.  Dalzell  appeared  to  wince  a  little 
at  this ;  but  he  quickly  replied. 

"A  letter?  Oh,  and  doubtless,  she 
could  have  another  such,  if  it  would  serve 
her  turn." 

"  Sir  ?" 

"  And  is  this  all  on  which  you  found 
your  belief  of  the  wrongs  done  to  this 
innocent  girl,  and  which  you  are  so  ready 
to  charge  upon  my  son  ?" 

But  Mr.  Dalzell' 8  manner  was  such  as 
to  arouse  old  Mr.  Goodley's  suspicious 
caution.    He  abruptly  asked : 

"  And  what,  sir,  do  you,  and  your  son 
intend  to  do  in  this  case  ?  What  will 
you  advise  your  son  to  do  ?" 

"  My  son  is  of  age  to  act  for  himself." 

"  And  do  you  not  feel  called  upon  to 
exert  your  influence— to  make  some  effort 
to  right  the  wronged  ?" 

"  I  utterly  deny  the  wrong  in  the  first 
place ;  and  for  the  rest,  I  am  not  much 
disposed  to  meddle  with  matters  with 
which  I  have  nothing  to  do.  And  in 
this,  I  would  advise  some  others  to  follow 
my  example." 

This,  which  was  said  very  pointedly, 
awakened  old  Mr.  Goodley's  ire  some- 
what. 

«  Sir  1"— he  said.  "  It  is  no  wonder 
that  your  son  is  what  he  is !" 

"And  what  is  he?"  asked  Mr.  Dal- 
zell. 

"  A  false  seducer !  and  a  base  villain  !** 

"  And  you  charge  him  with  seducing 
this  girl-— thii — I  forget  her  name." 

"  Yes — and  with  foully  deceiving  her." 

"  Very  well !"  said  Mr.  Dalzell  with  a 
bitter  smile.  "Very  well!  But  thew 
who  speak  so  readily  of  appealing  to  the 
laws  for  the  protection  of  young  inno- 
cence— forsooth  1 — should  perhaps  be  a 
little  more  careful  as  to  how  they  render 


to  see  what  effect  this  would  have. 

"  How  ?"  asked  Mr.  Goodley. 

"  You  slander  my  son.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  you  shall  do  so  with  impunity?" 

"  And  do  you  suppose  that  I  ffcar  or 
care  for  you  or  your  son  either,  sir  ?". 

"  You  flatly  charge  my  son  with  being 
a  seducer,  without  any  grounds  for  your 
charge " 

•*  Without  any  grounds,  sir  V 

"  Well,  what  are  your  grounds  for  such 
a  charge  ?" 

Mr.  Goodley  made  no  reply,  except  to 
look  him  in  the  face. 

"  The  condition/'  Mr.  Dalzell  went  on, 
"  of  a  low  creature,  who  imposes  herself 
upon  your  credulity  with  a  story,  piteous 
enough,  no  doubt,  corroborated  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  letter  made  up  for  the  oc- 
casion." 

Mr.  Dalzell  showed  plainly  enough  that 
if  there  were  any  other  grounds  he  would 
like  to  know  what  they  were.  Ills  man- 
ner during  this  whole  interview  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  besides  John 
Winthrop's  visit  to  his  house,  and  his 
strange  questions,  he  had  about  a  week 
since  received  a  letter  from  his  old  school- 
master who  resided  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mrs.  Winthrop's,  the  gentleman  with 
whom  George  had  been  studying,  in 
which  he  had  been  informed  of  Biddy's 
sudden  disappearance ;  and  further,  that 
there  was  much  excitement  created  in 
that  neighborhood  upon  the  subject,  ow- 
ing to  or  rather  rendered  more  intense  by 
peculiar  circumstances  of  a  sad  nature, 
which  will  be  presently  related.  Sinoe 
the  reception  of  this  letter,  confused  and 
indistinct  fears  had  occasionally  haunted 
his  mind.  A  prosecution  for  seduction 
and  abduction,  would  ruin  his  son  forever 
in  more  respects  than  one.  He  trusted 
however  that  the  affair  would  blow  over, 
and  that  the  girl's  obscurity  would  save 
his  son. 

Mr.  Goodley  was  a  plain,  simple  old 
man  in  his  manners  and  in  his  habits  of 
thought,  but  he  had  no  little  natural  sa- 
gacity, and  it  was  evident  enough  that 
Mr.  Dalxell,  though  he  sought  to  con* 
ceal  it,  was  not  only  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  interview,  but  that  he  was 


he  could.  Though  not  a  little  ex- 
cited, occasionally,  Mr.  Goodley  was  de- 
termined to  baulk  him  in  this.  Mr.  Dal- 
zell, too,  had  aroused  his  contempt.  So 
he  said  abruptly : 

"It  is  useless  to  say  more,  I  see.  There- 
fore I  will  close  this  interview  by  repeat- 
ing everything  I  have  said  of  your 
son,  and  adding,  for  your  especial  benefit, 
that  according  to  my  belief,  the  father  is 
no  better  than  the  son." 

"You  are  an  old  man,  Mr.  Whaf  s-your- 
name  ?— " 

"  Yet  in  all  my  life  I  never  had  my 
contempt  so  thoroughly  aroused  by  any 
one  who  pretended  to  be  a  gentleman." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dalsell,  "  this  inter- 
view must  be  closed,  for  while  you  are 
the  most  hot-headed,  silly  old  fool  I  ever 
saw,  yet  I  must  not  forget  that  you  are 
an  old  one,"  as 'touching  his  horse  with 
the  spur,  he  moved  off. 

As  he  did  so,  old  Mr.  Goodley  impo- 
tently  threw  a  small  switch,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  at  him  with  all  his 
might. 

"  Blame  my  skin !  Blame  me  if  I  don't 
wish  I  had  my  old  black-haw  cane  I  I 
could  rattle  it  about  his  head  with  right 
good  will.  Ah,  well!  Come  Wood- 
chuck  !  my  boy,  I  suppose  we  are  in  the 
right  way ; — at  any  rate,  we  would  not 
have  that  rascal  to  tell  us  how  to  go.  A 
precious  rascal  I  It  is  no  wonder  that 
his  son  should  be  what  he  is,  as  I  told 
him.  Hal  ha!  ha!— I'm  glad  I  told 
him  that." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WHO  WAS    LILIAS? 

Leaving  old  Mr.  Goodley  to  pursue  his 
journey  alone,  we  turn  to  Lilias  ;  and  as 
the  question — who  was  Lilias  t — arises, 
we  will  briefly  relate  all  that  was  known 
of  her. 

Henry  Burnot,  after  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Maj.  Enderby,  soon  sunk 
by  his  licentious  excesses  to  the  extremes 
of  degradation  and  infamy.  In  spite  of 
several  acts  of  dishonesty  and  petty  vil- 
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lainy  of  which  he  was  guilty,  his  wife's 
high  respectability,  her  lady-like  and 
genteel  bearing,  for  a  time,  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  But  at  length  he  reached  a 
crisis  in  his  affairs.  Hastily  and  fraudu- 
lently collecting  a  small  sum  of  money,  he 
fled  from  his  debts,  and  the  several  penal 
liabilities  which  he  had  incurred.  His 
wife,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  his 
slave,  for  such  she  was  then,  was  made  to 
accompany  him.  He  went  with  her  to 
one  of  his  old  haunts,  a  sort  of  low  inn 
or  tavern,  in  a  distant  country,  with  the 
proprietor  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  on 
very  easy  terms.  Here  he  left  her  for 
several  days. 

But  one  night,  at  a  late  hour,  he  en- 
tered her  room  intoxicated,  bloody,  and 
bearing  in  his  arms  several  bundles  of 
clothes,  and  an  infant  whom  he  had  al- 
most stifled  to  hush  its  cries. 

"  Here,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  here  is 
a  child  for  you,  Lilias,  and  some  clothes.*' 
Put  them  od,  and  give  me  yours;  all 
with  your  name  on  them.  You  are  Lilias 
Burnot  no  longer ;  you  are  Lilias  Sam- 
ple, now.  Remember !  Lilias  Semple. 
That's  who  you  are,  and  I  am  Mr.  Henry 
Semple,  a  wealthy  young  Englishman. 
You  understand  ?" 

"  Mr.  Burnot !  Mr.  Burnot  I  what  is 
the  matter  ?"  cried  his  frightened  wife. 
"  What  is  all  this  ?  What  child  is  that?" 

"  Your  child,  I  told  you  1  Understand 
me  quickly,  Lilias !  I  am  not  in  a  hu- 
mor to  be  trifled  with.  This  is  your 
ohild-^our  child.  I  am  Mr.  Semple,  an 
Englishman,  and  you  are  my  wife.  We 
are  on  our  way  to  Europe — plenty  of 
money — three  thousand  pounds.  Here ! 
take  the  child.  I  want  more  brandy," 
and  in  an  attempt  to  extract  a  large  flask 
from  his  pocket,  he  let  the  infant  drop 
from  his  arms  upon  the  floor. 

"  Thunder  and  lightning !  don't  let  it 
squall  so.  If  s  not  hurt,  or  if  it  was,  we 
could  go  into  mourning  you  know.  And 
that  reminds  me ;  I  am  a  dead  man,  that 
is,  Henry  Burnot  and  his  wife  are  both 
lying  stark  and  cold,  murdered  in  bed. 
and  our  name  now  is  Semple  you  know, 
Henry  and  Lilias !  It  was  their  names 
made  me  think  of  it.  Here,  take  this 
thing.     You  must  wear  it,"  tossing  a 


bracelet  to  her.  It  fell  in  her  bosom. 
"  The  thing's  got  your  name  on  it  So 
have  the  clothes.  This  infernal  brsndj 
is  no  more  than  so  much  water.  I've 
drank  at  least  a  quart  of  it  The  plagues 
of  Egypt  on  the  woman !  What  make* 
you  stare  at  me  so !  You  look  like  t 
death's  head." 

"You  are  bloody,  Mr.  Burnot!  All 
covered  with  blood !  What  is  the  mat- 
ter? What  is  all  this  ?  What  have  yon 
done?" 

"  Bloody  ? — yes,  the  blood  squirted  all 
over  us.  But  we  will  wash  it  off  in  the 
morning.  Time  enough,"  as  he  stagger- 
ed towards  the  bed.  "  Move  the  child," 
he  went  on,  "  can't  you  ?  Don't  yon  see 
I  want  to  lie  down— down— don't  jon?" 
as  he  leaned,  or  rather  fell  across  the  bed. 

"Mr.  Burnot!  Henry  Burnot!  Hare 
you  done  murder?" 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Lilias !  We  take 
their  place,  you  know.  Money  plenty- 
three  thousand  pounds  in  checks.  Put 
on  something — some  brandy,  and  you'll 
get  over  it  directly.  Don't  yon  see— see 
it—ail?" 

"  Wash  him !"  whispered  the  pale  tav- 
ern keeper,  who,  with  staring  eyes  peer- 
ed through  the  door.  "  Can  I  come  in? 
I'll  help  you  to  wash  him.  He  mnsfnt 
stay  as  he  is,  with  the  blood  on  him. 
What  have  you  let  him  bloody  the  bed 
for  ?  And  are  you  going  to  let  the  child 
lie  there  and  die  ?" 

But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  this  scene. 
Clasping  the  child  in  her  arms,  Mrs.  Bar- 
not  fled  from  the  house,  not  knowing 
whither  she  went  Horrified,  seised  vitk 
a  fright  which  admitted  of  nothing  like 
reasoning  on  her  part,  she  harried 
breathlessly  along.  It  was  a  very  dark 
night.  Not  a  star  was  to  be  seen,  and  a 
strong  damp  wind  was  blowing  in  fitful 
flurries.  She  pressed  along  with  convul- 
sive efforts.  How  long,  she  knew  not, 
nor  how  far  she  had  gone.  Day  was  just 
breaking  when  she  heard  behind  her  the 
sounds  of  several  horses'  feet.  Thongs 
nearly  exhausted,  terror  gave  her  new 
strength.  She  darted  down  a  little  by- 
path. In  her  haste,  and  while  looking 
back,  she  stumbled  and  fell.  To  her  in- 
finite alarm,  her  pursuers,  if  such  they 


shrieked  with  fright 

"Why!  what  the  devil  is  this?  Whom 
have  we  here?"  said  a  gruff  voice. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  a  horseman  asked,  as 
he  rode  up  near  alongside  of  where  she 
lay. 

"Oh,  mercy!  Have  mercy,  and  help 
me !"  she  cried. 

"  Very  well !  But  who  are  you  ?  And 
what  upon  earth  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

In  the  indistinct  and  unintelligible  re- 
ply which  she  made,  she  called  the  name 
Burnot. 

"Burnot!  David  Burnot?  Is  it  he  you 
speak  of?" 

"  Yes,  yes/'  she  said,  "  he  is  my  bro- 
ther." 

"Ah,  indeed !  Well,  all's  right ;  and 
you  are  with  friends.  And  you  want  to 
go  to  him  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  wish." 


— ^ 


will  be  sure  to  have  a  chance  to  send  any 
message  for  you  to  David  Burnot  before 
to-morrow  night." 

By  a  happy  chance  for  her,  Mrs.  Burnot 
had  fallen  in  with  the  horse  thieves,  and 
hard  by  one  of  their  rendezvous.  From 
them  the  sister-in-law  of  David  Burnot 
received  complaisant  attentions.  In  less 
than  a  week  Burnot  himself  came  for  her. 
He  at  once  opened  his  heart  to  receive 
his  sister-in-law,  and  took  her  and  the  un- 
known child  to  his  house ;  and  it  was  thus 
that  our  Lilias  became  his  niece. 

The  bracelet  which  her  husband  had 
tossed  to  Mrs.  Burnot  on  that  fearful 
night,  had  by  chance  fallen  in  her  bosom, 
and  lodged  in  the  folds  of  her  dress.  It 
was  the  one  heretofore  mentioned,  bear- 
ing the  inscription  "  Warren  Hastings  to 
Lilias  Semple,  1764." 


(■  ■  m  t 


LBS  BEAUX  YEUX. 

Hbr  bright  eyes,  I  can  see  them  yet ; 

Her  eyes  of  darkest  hue ; 
Black  as  a  raven's  wing  of  jet 
Which  in  the  summer's  morn  is  wet 

With  heavy  drops  of  dew. 

I  see  them  now;  just  half  reveal'd, 

Their  white  lids  o'er  them  bow'd ; 
But  shining  still,  as  stars  conceal'd 
Will  yet  their  subtle  lustre  yield 
Thro'  some  white  drifting  cloud. 

Soft  as  obscur'd  moonlight  that  streams 

Across  the  midnight  sea ; 
Like  memories  of  faded  dreams, 
That  trouble  us  with  fitful  gleams, 

Those  eyes  are  haunting  me. 
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A  MEMORY  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


There  are  momenta  in  the  life  of  every 
man,  however  dull  and  prosaic  his  life 
may  be  ordinarily,  when  he  is  oblivi- 
ous to  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
the  realities  and  interests  of  the  present, 
and  lives  over  again  the  life  of  the  past. 
Not  so  much  the  whole  history  of  the  past 
comes  up  before  him,  as  some  incident 
which  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  deep- 
ly impressed  his  sensibilities,  but  all  mem- 
ory of  which  faded  away  with  the  flight 
of  years,  and  the  ever-changing  events 
and  adventures  of  life.  Especially  at 
such  seasons  do  we  recur  to  the  halcyon 
days  of  childhood — halcyon  days  to  most 
men,  though  to  many  full  of  bitterness 
and  sore  disappointments,  which  no  mis- 
fortunes of  mature  manhood  can  ever 
equal.  It  may  be  that  the  incidents  of 
childhood  impress  us  more  deeply  than 
those  which  transpire  at  a  later  period 
of  our  lives,  but  whatever  be  the  reason, 
certain  it  is  that  among  these  scenes  the 
fancy  is  most  prone  to  stray  when  the 
ripeness  of  years  is  impressed  upon  the 
brow.  In  the  twilight  when  the  day's 
toil  is  over,  at  midnight  when  the  head 
presses  a  wakeful  pillow,  at  the  grey 
dawn  as  we  sit  watching  listlessly 
night  sullenly  retiring  to  its  caverns,  at 
the  slumberous  noon  when  the  summer 
heat  induces  us  to  indolent  repose,  or 
when  the  wintry  blaze  floods  the  room 
with  mellow  light,  casting  grotesque 
shadows  on  the  walls,  we  sit  and  dream 
of  "  by-gone  hours,"  and  are  pensive  or 
joyous  as  the  gay  or  sad  scenes  of  earlier 
days  return  to  us. 

There  may  be  men  who  count  such 
musings  idle,  and  who  sneer  at  the 
dreamer,  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  the 
individual  who  indulges  these  moods.  It 
is  true  that  such  meditations  add  nothing 
to  our  material  wealth,  that  they  lead 
to  no  new  plans  and  projects  which  pro- 
mise an  augmentation  of  our  revenues, 
they  never  conduce  to  any  useful  invention 
in  mechanics,  or  discovery  in  the  world 
of  science,  but  still  I  insist  with  Dr. 
Young,  that, 

'Tis  sadly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours, 


and  he  that  honestly  holds  such  converse, 
will  learn  much  from  which  he  out 
profit  in  disposing  of  the  hours  which  re- 
main. Be  this  as  it  may,  whether  we 
lose  or  gain  by  the  musings,  we  must 
needs  have  them  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency. No  amount  of  activity,  do 
pressure  of  cares  and  responsibilities  will 
cheat  the  mind  of  the  luxury  of  retros- 
pecting  the  past,  before  plunging  into  the 
strifes  of  the  future.  Ever  and  anon  in 
the  march  of  time,  the  soul  calls  a  halt : 
and  reviews  the  ground  left  behind  before 
moving  onward  to  new  fields  of  endeavour. 
Others  may  try  to  avoid  these  mental 
recreations,  but  I  rather  seek  than  shun 
them.  I  am  stronger  for  the  work,  after 
the  mind  has  enjoyed  one  of  these 
seasons,  just  as  my  body  is  fresher  and 
all  my  physical  powers  invigorated,  after 
a  night  of  sweet  and  dreamless  sleep. 

The  last  excursion  which  I  made  to  the 
fairy  land  of  childhood,  recalled  an  event 
which  is  memorable  for  the  novel  emo- 
tions it  awakened  and  the  new  and  impor- 
tant ideas  which  it  brought  forth. 

It  was  the  death  of  a  slave,  a  lad  some 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  born  in  the 
same  year  and  month  with  myself,  tad 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  moment. 
His  name  was  Goodwin,  though  in  pro- 
cess of  time  a  letter  was  dropped,  and 
everybody  knew  him  as  Good'ik.  He 
was  the  best  negro  I  have  ever  known, 
with  so  much  gentleness,  kindness,  amia- 
bility and  eagerness  to  serve  and  please, 
that  he  was  an  universal  favorite  with  the 
household,  and  with  all  visiters  to  the 
family.  But  what  gave  me  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  his  welfare  was,  that  he  was  my 
servant,  mine  only.  When  I  was  yet* 
babe  in  years,  my  father  had  given  him 
to  me,  and  from  the  day  that  I  took  » 
seat  at  the  table  with  the  family,  Good- 
win stood  behind  my  chair  and  ate  hi? 
dinner  from  my  plate,  when  mine  «*s 
over.  Thus  at  an  early  age  I  learned  t« 
care  for  another  as  for  myself,  and  even 
to  deny  myself  sometimes  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  that  other. 

And  here,  allow  me  to  suggest,  may  be 


edged  by  leading  minds  at  the  North, 
that  benevolence,  generosity,  hospitality 
and  the  whole  cluster  of  humane  graces, 
are  more  generally  found  in  Southern 
than  in  Northern  Society.  The  contri- 
butions to  the  benevolent  schemes  of  all 
the  churches  come  mostly  from  the  Blave- 
holding  States,  and  that,  too,  when  the 
Northern  States  are  more  able  to  give. 
But  at  the  North  men  employ  their  capi- 
tal in  trade  and  otherwise,  and  have  but 
little  to  bestow  in  charities,  while  at  the 
South  men  give  largely  to  all  worthy  ob- 
jects and  commendable  benevolent  enter- 
prises, and  are  comparatively  neglect- 
ful of  investments  which  would  yield 
them  revenues  in  kind.  The  explanation 
usually  given,  is  to  refer  it  to  climate, 
as  we  believe,  without  sufficient  reason, 
else  why  are  not  all  peoples  living  in 
similar  climates  equally  adorned  with 
these  virtues?  No,  the  true  solution  of 
the  problem  is  Slavery.  Parents  at  the 
South  frequently,  I  might  almost  say 
uniformly  do  with  their  children  as  mine 
did  with  me,  give  them  a  male  or  female 
slave,  thus  leading  them  from  an  early 
age  to  feel  a  lively  concern  for  the  weal 
or  woe  of  something  outside  of  them- 
selves, while  at  the  same  ago  the  child  at 
the  North  is  taught  to  care  only  for  self, 
and  grows  up  to  manhood  or  womanhood 
with  selfishness  striking  deeper  root  into 
the  soul  every  day.  And  so  the  two  com- 
munities present  these  salient  points,  the 
North  self-reliant,  enterprising,  energetic, 
money-getting  and  miserly,  the  South 
easy,  indolent  to  some  extent,  but  gener- 
ous, open-handed,  hospitable  and  humane. 
The  former  will  have  larger  fortunes,  live 
in  finer  houses,  build  larger  cities,  have 
a  more  extended  commerce,  while  the 
latter  will  have  more  happiness  with  less 
money,  do  more  good  with  less  means, 
sympathise  more  deeply  with  the  suffer- 
ing, and  make  more  costly  sacrifices  to 
assuage  genuine  sorrow,  and  will  really 
do  more  to  advance  mankind  towards  the 
highest  civilization  and  the  purest  morali- 
ty. If  fanatics  would  but  be  quiet,  the 
two  sections  might  continue  to  live  and 
act  together  in  harmony,  the  South  sup- 
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energy  and  enterprise  to  make  i 
thus  given  most  available. 

These  views  might  be  greatly  an 
and  perhaps  at  some  future  day  I  i 
tempted  to  give  them  in  extenso,  ; 
by  facts  and  statistics  which  ha\  t 
carefully  collected ;  for  the  presen 
suggestions  are  thrown  out  me: 
incite  reflection  and  invite  inquiry  i 
sober,  sensible  men.    But  to  resuo  t 

The  boy  Goodwin  had  been  tli 
stant  companion  of  my  sports  unt 
tered  the  primary  school,  and  eve  i 
followed  me  with  satchel,  brought  i 
to  the  play  grounds  at  recess,  anc 
the  school  "broke  up"  in  the  aft< 
awaited  my  coming  to  accompai 
home.  He  was  no  less  a  favoriti 
my  schoolmates  than  with  others, 
they  used  to  laugh  and  huzza  wl 
attempted  to  sing  his  favorite  ditty. 
he  picked  up  somewhere,  or  else  1: 
vented  for  himself,  as  I  have  alwo 
lieved,  since  1  have  never  heard  i: 
whether  the  sentiment  or  the  m 
regarded !  Goodwin  could  not  sir 
thing  else,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  w 
a  poor  vocalist  at  best.  In  ordinal 
versation  he  stammered  and  stuttc 
much  that  sometimes  it  was  pain 
listen  to  him,  but  still  he  was  pn 
his  singing,  and  still  more  so  of  hit; 
and  whenever  the  boys  would  give 
marble,  a  top,  an  apple,  a  cent  or 
other  reward,  he  would  take  an  ai 
which  the  proudest  artiste  might  cm; 
render  in  his  best  style, 

Flop,  flop,  turkey  bosznrd  flop; 
Sail  to  the  east,  sail  to  the  west, 
Sail  to  the  pretty  gal  I  love  best. 

This  was  the  refrain  invariabl1 

« 

as  for  the  balance  it  does  not  i 
much,  as  it  was  usually  an  odd 
pound  of  hymns,  bits  of  song,  coll 
phrases,  and  sometimes  short  passf 
Scripture,  which  he  caught  as  the 
from  the  lips  of  the  master  mornin 
evening,  when  all  the  family  asse 
for  worship.  Ah !  these  hours  of 
ish  fervour,  when  I  knelt  by  the 
arm-chair  "  and  caught  the  warm  g 
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of  praise  and  prayer  as  it  bunt  from 
the  heart  of  my  father  on  earth  and 
ascended  to  "oar  Father  in  Heaven/' 
how  pure  and  fresh  were  the  emotions 
which  then  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
listening  boy,  as  compared  with  these 
which  are  excited  now,  when  the  boy  is  a 
man,  soiled  by  contact  with  the  world,  and 
a  wanderer  from  the  roof  'neath  which  the 
father  still  prays.  But  still  the  odour  of 
those  prayers  lingers  around  the  man's 
heart,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  often- 
times steels  him  against  temptation  and 
doubt.  Blessed  is  the  man,  whose  father 
prayed  with  him,  and  for  him,  when  he 
was  a  child,  and  thrice  blessed  he  who 
reverently  remembers  those  prayers,  and 
often  prays  for  himself  and  his  praying 
father. 

I  was  telling  how  my  schoolmates 
laughed  at  Goodwin's  song,  and  I  think 
I  see  them  now,  Bill,  Jake  and  Joe, 
Wash,  Andrew,  Siah,  Sam,  Dick,  Tom 
and  many  more,  who  are  either  sleeping 
in  church  yards,  or  are  grown  up  to  Mr., 
the  Merchant,  the  Attorney,  the  Congress- 
man, the  Parson,  the  Plough-maker,  or 
what  not.  They  were  boys  then,  and  it 
pleased  them  well  to  hoar  Goodwin  sing 
his  rudo  ditty,  and  with  hearty  good  will 
they  laughed,  as  boys  will,  at  whatever 
amuses  them.  Alas !  where  is  the  mer- 
riment of  childhood?  Buried  in  the 
grave  of  post  years,  with  the  wishes,  and 
dreams,  and  hopes,  then  cherished.  How 
few  are  true  to  the  aspirations  of  child- 
hood, and  how  fatally  men  err  by  depart- 
ing from  them !  May  it  not  be,  that  half 
our  miscarriages  in  life  are  attributable 
to  this,  that  we  depart  from  the  dreams 
of  childhood  when  we  grow  to  be  men, 
and  choose  for  ourselves  pursuits  and 
paths  for  which  we  are  not  fitted  by  na- 
ture. 

There  came  a  time  when  Goodwin 
failed  to  meet  me  as  usual,  and  much 
wondering  what  it  could  mean,  I  went 
homewards  under  the  load  of  books  which 
he  ordinarily  carried.  I  believe  my  school- 
fellows missed  him  more  than  I  did,  for 
they  had  reserved  rewards  for  him,  and 
had  promised  to  have  a  little  fun  with  the 
boy  that  afternoon.  But  he  was  now  a 
sufferer.    That  morning  as  he  returned 


after  leaving  me  at  the  school-house  door, 
an  older  negro  had  brutally  beaten  him, 
because  he  would  not  speak  a  falsehood, 
and  ended  the  infliction  by  stamping 
upon  the  boy's  breast,  until  he  ires  veil 
nigh  dead.  Some  servants,  who  knew 
the  boy  well,  had  borne  him  to  hit 
mother,  and  when  I  got  home,  he  was 
suffering  great  pain,  though  the  doctor 
hod  seen  him  and  hinted  at  speedy  re- 
lief. 

I  knew  not  why  it  was  that  I  could  not 
rest  on  this  assurance,  why  I  doubted, 
when  my  father,  who  had  never  deceited 
me,  assured  me  that  the  lad  would  soon 
be  well.  I  bad  not  seen  one  die,  was  not 
familiar  with  the  aspects  of  death,  had 
never  felt  the  chill  which  strikes  into  the 
soul  when  one  we  love  passes  away 
beneath  our  gase  into  the  spirit  land, 
could  have  known  nothing  of  the  symp- 
toms and  signs  which  precede  the  mo- 
ment of  separation  between  the  soul 
and  body,  bat  this  I  well  remember, 
that  from  the  first  I  believed  Goodwin 
would  die.  This  it  was  that  induced  me 
to  plead  for  permission  to  stay  from 
school  and  sit  by  the  bed,  that  I  might 
hand  him  medicines,  and  at  intervals 
talk  with  and  soothe  him.  I  knew  that 
death  involved  separation,  and  as  I  be- 
lieved Goodwin  would  die,  I  was  resolved 
that  nothing  less  than  death  should  part 
us.  And  so  I  sat  there  nursing  the  negro 
and  ministering  to  his  wants  day  after 
day,  and  every  night,  until  I  was  sunk 
moned  away  from  the  kitchen  to  seek  my 
bed ;  and  every  day  the  thought  grew  m 
my  brain,  he  will  die. 

And  as  I  have  said,  at  intervals,  we 
talked,  and  sometimes  long  and  earnest- 
ly. From  the  beginning,  Goodwin  had 
spoken  of  heaven  and  the  inhabitants  of 
that  sinless  region,  and  sometimes  those 
about  the  bed  thought  that  his  mind 
wandered.  And  so  it  did,  but  not  as 
they  imagined.  There  was  truly  some- 
thing superhuman  in  the  startling  ener- 
gy of  his  words,  as  he  discoursed  of  me 
the  angels,  and  the  employments  of  the 
happy  spirits  that  circle  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal,  and  thence  "as  ministering 
spirits  "  go  on  errands  of  mercy  to  the 
earth.    It  would  have  seemed  marvellous 
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to  one  who  had  not  been  with  the  boy 
before  his  illness  and  known  how  every 
day  he  heard  of  these  things  from  the 
good,  grey-headed  man,  whom  he  de- 
lighted to  speak  of  as  "old  Master." 
The  hints  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of 
that  best  of  earthly  friends,  taught  him 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  the 
present  life,  and  now  when  the  present 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  it  delighted  him 
much  to  think  of  the  future  upon  which 
he  felt  assured  he  must  soon  enter. 

I   have  thought  since  of  that  dying 
slave,  who,  from  his  master's  lips,  had 
learned  the  weightiest  truths  that  ever 
mortal  grasped,  thus  patiently  waiting  to 
be  translated  to  a  brighter  sphere,  and 
contrasted  his  condition  with  that  of  the 
native  African  dying  in  his  jungle  as  the 
wild  boar  dies  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
forest,  or  with  the  free  negro  of  our  own 
non-slaveholding  States,  for  whose  soul 
no  man  careth ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  superiority  of  the  former  over 
the  others,  has  amply  vindicated  the  jus- 
tice of  that  dispensation  which  brought 
the  African  from  his  burning  clime,  and 
gave  him  over  to  bondage  in  the  land  of 
Sabbaths  and  Bibles. 

I  remember  the  last  night  that  I  sat  by 
the  dying  lad.     I  was  called  away  to  at- 
tend  the  usual  evening  worship  of  the 
family,  and  recall  vividly  now  the  fervency 
with  which  my  heart  echoed  the  prayer 
of  my  father,  "  that  the  Lord  would  be 
pj eased  to  raise  up  from  his  bed  of  pain, 
His    servant,   and  if  it  should  be  His 
pleasure  to  give  h;m  over  to  the  power  of 
death,  that  He  weuld  take  him  to  Him- 
self, that  he  might  share  the  blessedness 
of  those  for  whom  Christ  died."    I  went 
hack  to  the  kitchen  to  tell  the  boy  good 
night,  and  told  him  how  we  all  had  prayed 
for  him,  and  how  I  hoped  that  he  would 
soon  be  well.     But  he  murmured  a  dis- 
sent,   and  then,  as  though  a  new  revela- 
tion had  broken  in  upon  him,  he  told  me 
that  what  I  wished  might  not  be,  that  the 
angels  had  been  with  him  while  we  were 
out  of  the  room,  and  that  they  were  even 
then  waiting  to  bear  him,  to  the  skies.     I 
0ha.ll      never  forget    that  hour  and  the 
emotions  it  awakened.    Be  sure  I  was 
ling  near  to  that  realm  where  no 


flesh  and  blood  may  enter,  and  where 
naught  that  is  unholy  and  unclean  may 
enter,  and  could  almost  hear  the  rush  of 
wings  as  the  celestial  convoy  moved  about 
the  dwelling.  Be  sure  the  angels  were 
there,  however  my  excited  fancy  may 
have  misled  me  in  what  I  then  surmised, 
as  that  slave  talked  of  his  visitants. 

I  noted  then,  that  when  I  said,  "  good 
night,  Goodwin,"  he  answered,  "good 
bye,  Mars  Ned ;"  and  I  see  now  more 
clearly  than  I  did  at  that  period,  that  he 
knew  the  end  was  nigh.  I  turned  away 
sorrowful,  opened  the  door  and  passed 
out  into  the  night,  with  tears  raining 
from  my  eyes.     Just  then    I  saw,  or 

fancied  that  I  saw ,  well  no  matter 

what,  but  I  was  comforted ;  not  with  the 
hope  that  the  boy  would  recover  from  his 
sickness— of  the  contrary  I  was  well  as- 
sured— but  I  was  well  convinced  that  my 
loss  would  be  his  gain;  that  he  was 
exchanging  the  service  of  an  earthly 
master,  whom  he  loved,  for  the  freedom 
and  brightness  and  beauty  of  heaven. 
With  this  settled  belief,  I  sought  my  pil- 
low that  night,  and  during  the  night  was 
dreaming  of  the  boy  as  a  bright  spirit  in 
the  skies. 

I  was  not  startled,  therefore,  when  in 
the  morning  they  told  me  he  was  gone. 
I  had  not  expected  it  to  be  otherwise. 

Then  was  I  introduced  to  death,  and  as 
I  looked  upon  the  rayless  eyes,  the  com- 
pressed lips,  the  vacant  countenance,  and 
felt  the  iciness  which  had  congealed  the 
warm  blood,  a  shuddering  horror  seized 
upon  my  soul.  Death  was  so  strange  to 
my  youthful  conceptions,  so  unlike  what 
I  had  fancied  it  to  be.  I  had  read  of  it 
as  a  sleep,  but  here  was  nothing  resem- 
bling sleep  except  the  placidity  of  the 
countenance,  and  even  in  that  there  was 
something  unnatural  and  horribly  re- 
pulsive. Then  the  body  was  so  cold  and 
rigid,  it  was  all  so  unlike  life,  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  look  upon  it. 

I  went  away  to  think  of  these  things, 
and  wandered  on  till  I  came  to  the  spot 
where  they  were  digging  a  grave  for  the 
boy's  burial.  Here  was  another  shock. 
He  is  to  be  placed  there,  I  thought.  The 
dull,  damp  earth  will  be  piled  upon  the 
coffin ;  the  light  of  day  will  be  shut  out 
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from  the  body,  and  I  shall  see  him  no 
more.  I  did  not  then  fully  comprehend 
the  mystery  of  this  organism,  and  I  asked, 
"  where  will  this  soul  be  when  the  body 
is  buried  in  the  earth?  Will  it  linger 
near  the  grave,  and  watch  over  it,  or  will 
it  fly  away  to  some  world  floating  through 
space  and  enter  into  new  relations  with 
some  other  organism  ?" 

I  propounded  these  queries  to  my  father, 
and  he  answered  me  in  the  expressive 
language  of  Job,  "  then  shall  the  body 
return  unto  the  dust  as  it  was,  and  the 
spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it ;"  but  still 
I  was  not  satisfied,  for  it  is  hard  for 
a  child  to  understand  how  this  wondrous 
mechanism  of  the  human  body,  with  its 
flesh,  bones,  blood,  nerves,  tissues  and 
muscles,  sprang  from  dust,  and  must  be 
resolved  into  dust  again. 

And  then  ho  told  me  mere  of  the 
mystery  without  giving  me  comfort.  The 
boy  was  in  heaven,  but  heaven  seemed 
so  far  away  from  me  and  from  earth,  and 
that  grave  would  always  be  near  to  re- 
mind me  of  my  loss. 

At  last  I  went  to  the  Bible  and  read  of 
heaven,  if  haply  I  might  know  waat  and 
where  it  was.  Long  after  Goodwin  was 
dead  I  continued  to  study  the  inspired 
page,  and  sitting  upon  his  grave  drank 
in  the  glorious  thought  that  heaven  is  not 
up  among  the  stars,  far  away  from  mortal 
men  who  walk  the  ways  of  earth,  but 
within  us,  around  us,  about  us  con- 
tinually, its  light  guiding  our  footsteps, 
and  its  harmonies  soothing  our  sorrows, 
if  v»e  only  opcu  our  eyes  to  bchjld  the 
light  and  our  ears  to  drink  in  the  en- 
trancing sounds  floating  about  us.  Why 
are  not  children  taught  this  earlV* '  Why 
do  parents  and  teachers  tell  iV'm  of 
heaxen  as  something  apart  ironi  earth 
and  liie  life  they  are  to  lead  ca  earth, 
until  the  babe  of  years  is  a  H.'iui-mtidel, 
thinking  that  heaven  and  the  *  mploy- 
me  '<-  and  habitudes  whi»di  li t  \w,m  to 
en ie j-  heaven,  are  matte r^  Um-  vi>*\vu-up 
meji  ;aid  women,  with  whi -h  «  ii'ddren 
havo  nothing  to  do,  and  wiiirh  i!n -y  can- 
not, by  any  means,  ur.l*  r-tand.  Why 
not  t':ll  the  child,  in  its  earli.'-'  \ears, 
tha  t  may  live  upon  the  Kirtn  and  vet 
brc«i     i  the  atmosphere  ami  reaiiy**  much 


of  the  joy 8  of  heaven — in  fact,  that  it 
may  carry  heaven  in  its  heart  when- 
ever its  footsteps  wander.  How  this 
knowledge  would  tend  to  restrain  the 
waywardness  of  childish  folly ;  whereas, 
heaven  seems  so  distant  and  remote,  to 
the  conception  of  children,  that  they 
make  no  effort  to  gain  it,  having  no  hope 
of  obtaining  it. 

For  myself,  since  that  revelation  to  mj 
spirit,  made  as  I  was  sitting  upon  Good- 
win's grave,  I  could  never  weep  the  loss 
of  friends.  Those  that  go  into  the  grave 
are  not  lost  to  us,  if  we  are  mindful  of 
the  heaven  into  which  such  have  entered, 
and  upon  the  confines  of  which  good 
men  are  treading  every  day  that  they 
live,  and  from  which  they  are  only  de- 
tained by  the  fleshly  prison-house  which 
checks  the  flight  of  the  immortal  spirit 
Sometimes  the  soul  seems  to  look  through 
mysterious  portals  in  its  prison-house, 
catching  glimpses  of  the  land  of  beauty, 
and  holding  converse  with  the  spirite 
which  have  already  effected  their  escape 
and  entered  upon  the  career  of  immortal- 
ity. I  cr  dreams  of  the  night,  familiar  forms 
flit  before  the  eye  closed  to  the  entrance 
of  the  light,  but  the  sleepless  spirit  recog- 
nizes those  forms  as  the  beloved  ones  of 
other  years,  and  for  the  time  the  two 
worlds,  that  which  is  and  that  which  is 
to  come,  seem  to  mix  and  mingle  like 
sheets  of  flame  or  kindred  waters  of  dif- 
ferent streams,  or  rather  like  the  du*ky 
shadows  of  the  night  and  the  light  of  the 
dawning. 

And  at  other  seasons,  as  we  sit  mu?ing 
and  dreaming  the  hours  away,  the  gr<$*- 
ness  and  film  seem  to  drop  away  from 
our  eyes,  like  the  scales  from  the  eyes  «>f 
the  blind  man,  and  shadowy  forms  move 
along  noiselessly  while  we  hush  oar 
breathing  to  catch  their  footfalls  &»<! 
listen  to  hear  them  speaking  in  the  gl*i, 
joyous  tones  of  yore.  And  doubtle» 
they  would  come  oftener,  did  we  iwi 
cherish  a  foolish  dread  of  everything 
supernatural,  and  turn  shudderingly  £•■*- 
all  ideas  of  contact  and  intercourse  wi'-h 
disembodied  spirits.  In  mercy  are  they 
restrained  from  visiting  the  abodes  if 
men,  or  rather,  though  they  come  anl 
go,  watching  around  our  steps  andoiuimes 
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shielding  us  from  hurt,  yet  are  they  un- 
seen and  go  as  they  oome,  unnoted  and 
unheeded.  Tet  who  among  us  all  would 
not  hail  with  rapture  the  occasional  visit 
of  a  much  loved  friend,  who  had  left  us 
and  journeyed  into  a  far  country  to  make 
him  a  home  and  build  him  a  mansion 
among  strangers  ?  And  what  more  can, 
we  say  of  those  loved  ones,  whose  bodies 
we  have  deposited  in  the  earth,  than  this: 
that  they  have  passed  before  xm  into  an- 
other country,  whither  we  hope  to  follow 
them,  and  where  we  believe  that  we  shall 
see  them  and  know  them  even  as  we  are 
known. 

It  may  be  fancy,  perhaps  'tis  nothing 
more,  but  ofttimes  the  forms  of  the  de- 
parted seem  to  come  back  to  me,  and 
dimly  discerned,  I  see  among  that  radiant 


presence  one  that  answers 
my  favorite  servant,  and  a 
myself  calling  him  by  n 
time,  and  he  seems  to  smil< 
joyous  recognition. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  hav< 
the  incident  I  have,  attem 
duce  from  the  storehouse  o: 
the  Christian  slaveholder 
sionary  to  the  sons  of  Afri 
who  faithfully  meets  the 
his  position,  will  win  for 
and  glory  which  will  survi 
earthly  history  and  the  wr 
Never,  since  the  night  that 
away  with  the  angels,  have 
one  moment  the  mercy  and 
dispensation  which  made  1 
of  a  Christian  master. 
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A  BIRTH-DAY  OFFERING. 

TO  M.  B.  W. 

Flower  of  my  heart! 
To  thee  my  soul  fond  greeting  sends— 
To  mine  thy  love  its  fragrance  lends; 

Though  lengthening  leagues  apart. 

Not  to  the  breeze 
Breathe  I,  dear  Love,  sweet  thoughts  for  thee 
Too  faithless  is  the  wind  to  be 

Meet  messenger  of  these. 

Not  to  the  stars: — 
On  me  albeit  they  beam  so  bright, 
For  thee  perchance  some  cloud  to-night 

Their  light  and  lustre  mars. 

And  I  would  be, 
Alike  in  darkness  as  in  day — 
Or  clouds,  or  light  upon  our  way — 

Sharer  in  all  with  thee. 

But  let  the  Rivek 
My  bearer  be :  safe  will  it  bide 
The  charge,  as  with  unchanging  tide 

Seaward  it  floweth  ever. 

So  flows  to  thee 
The  tide  of  Love  that  fills  my  soul : 
Or  clear  or  turbid  tho'  it  roll, 
It  knows  no  other  Sea. 

W.  T.  W. 
Stbaxsb  Czar,  Alabama  River,  July  22nd,  1856. 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE* 


At  an  early  period  in  the  settlement  of 
Virginia  attempts  were  made  to  establish 
an  institution  of  learning.  In  1619,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Virginia  company,  Sir 
Edmund  Sandys,  received  from  an  un- 
known hand  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be 
applied  by  tbe  company  to  the  education 
of  a  certain  number  of  Indian  youths  in 
tbe  English  language  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Other  sums  of  money  were 
also  procured,  and  there  was  a  prospect 
of  being  able  to  raise  four  or  five  thou- 
sand pounds  for  tbe  endowmeut  of  a 
college.  The  king  favored  the  design, 
and  recommended  to  the  bishops  to 
have  collections  made  in  their  dioceses, 
and  some  fifteen  hundred  pounds  were 
gathered  on  this  recommendation.  Tbe 
college  was  designed  for  the  instruction 
of  English  as  well  as  Indian  youths. 
Tbe  Company  appropriated  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land  to  this  purpose  at  Henrico, 
on  the  James  river,  a  little  below  the 
present  site  of  Richmond,  The  plan  of 
the  college  was  to  place  tenants  at  halves 
on  thc.-y  lands,  and  to  derive  its  income 
from  the  profits.  One  hundred  tenants 
was  tbe  number  filed  upon,  and  they 
calculated  the  profits  of  each  at  five 
pounds.  George  Thorp  was  sent  out  with 
fifty   tenants,  to  act  as   deputy  for   the 

*  From  Duyckiock'a  Cyclopedia  of  A 
tSiiih's  Hid.  of  Vs.  163. 
tAn'mrtofSir  WillUm  Berkeley  to 
From  Virg.  Pap.  75  B.  p.  *.     Primed  in 


management  of  the  college  property:  and 
the  Hav.  Mr.  Copeland,  a  man  every  nay 
qualified  for  the  office,  consented  to  te 
president  of  tbe  college  as  soon  u  it 
should  be  organized.  Mr.  Thorp  went 
out  in  1021,  but  had  hardly  commenced 
operations  when,  with  nearly  all  bu 
tenants,  he  was  slain  by  tbe  Indians  in 
the  great  Massacre  of  1622,  and  the  pro- 
ject of  a  college  was  abandoned.f 

The  early  American  colleges  grew  out 
of  tbe  religious  feelings  of  the  country, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  provision  for  ■ 
body  of  educated  clergy.  We  hate  eeto 
this  at  Harvard,  and  it  was  the  prevalent 
motive  for  a  long  time  at  Yale.  In  tbe 
act  of  tbe  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  !M0. 
previous  to  the  foundation  of  William 
and  Mary,  express  allusion  is  made  to 
the  supply  of  the  ministry  and  promotion 
of  piety,  and  the  lack  of  aide  and  faith- 
ful clergy.  The  attempt  at  this  time  to 
found  a  college  failed  from  the  ronl 
governor's  discouragement  to  the  enter- 
prise. It  was  the  state  policy.  In  hi* 
Answers  to  Questions  put  l.y  the  L->ro>  of 
Plantations,  1671,  Sir  William  BMdtj 
"thanks  God  that  there  are  no  free  -chooh 
nor  printing"  in  the  colony,  and  h'pt- 
"there  will  not  be  these  hundred  year*."; 
In  1092,  a  charter  was  obtained  from 


.    The  p. 


nquiriea  of  the    Lords  or  the  Committee  uf  1'irnjn. 
Printed  in  Chalmera'a  Political  Annala.  p.  338,  paragraph  Ji: 
ken  here,  fur  instructing;  the  people,  a>  there  it  in  England:    '  >ut  M 
own  children  according  to  hit  own  ability.     We  hatr  r«rli-isbl 
<  well  paid,  and  by  mj  conaent  should  be  lis  tier,  if  tbay  would  j>n.' 
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the  Government  in  England,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Rev.  James  Blair,  and  the 
assistance  of  Nicholson,  the  lieut.-gover- 
nor  of  the  colony.*  The  new  institu- 
tion took  its  name  from  the  royal  gran* 
tors,  who  appropriated  funds,  land,  and  a 
revenue  duty  on  tobacco  for  its  support. 
Buildings  were  erected,  and  Blair  became 
its  president.  The  first  building  erected 
at  Williamsburg  was  burnt  in  1705.  By 
the  bounty  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  the 
exertions  of  Governor  Spotswood,  it  was 
not  long  after  restored.  In  the  square  in 
front  of  this  building  still  stands,  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  though  with  evidence 
of  its  old  elegance,  a  statue  of  Lord  Bote- 
tourt, ordered  by  the  colony,  in  1771,  in 
gratitude  for  his  administration  of  the 
government. 

In  1718,  a  thousand  pounds  were 
granted  to  the  college  for  the  support  (as 
the  grant  runs)  of  as  many  ingenious 
scholars  as  they  should  Bee  fit.  A  part 
of  this  was  laid  out  for  the  Nottoway 
estate,  out  of  the  income  of  which  several 
scholars  were  supported  who  were  desig- 
nated students  on  the  Nottoway  founda- 
tion. This  estate  was  sold  in  1777.  The 
remainder  of  the  grant  supported  the 
Assembly  scholarship. 

Robert  Boyle,  the  philosopher,  who 
died  in  1691,  left  his  whole  estate,  after 
his  debts  and  legacies  should  be  disposed 
of  by  his  executors,  for  such  pious  uses 
as  in  their  discretion  they  should  think 
fit,  but  recommended  that  it  should  be 
expended  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  executors,  who 
were  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Sir  Henry 
Ashuret,  and  John  Marr,  laid  out  £5,400 
for  the  purchase  of  the  property  known 
as  the  Brafferton  estate,  the  yearly  rent 
of  which  was  to  be  applied  towards  "the 


propagating  the  Gospel  among  infidels.'7 
Of  this  income,  £90  was  appropriated  to 
New  England— one  half  for  the  support 
of  two  missionaries  among  the  Indians, 
and  the  other  to  be  given  "  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  for 
the  salaries  of  two  ministers  to  teach  the 
said  natives,  in  or  near  the  said  college, 
the  Christian  religion."  The  remainder 
of  the  income  of  the  estate  was  given  to 
t\\e  College  of  William  and  Mary,  on 
condition  of  supporting  one  Indian  scholar 
for  every  fourteen  pounds  received.  A 
house  was  built  for  this  purpose  on  the 
grounds  at  Williamsburg,  as  a  school  for 
Indian  boys  and  their  master,  which  still 
bears  upon  it  the  date  of  1723.  It  was 
called,  after  the  estate,  Brafferton — the 
title  of  the  incumbent  was  Master  of  the 
Indian  School.  The  experience  with  the 
Indians  of  the  south  does  not  appear  to 
have  varied  much  from  that  of  Eliot  and 
.  his  friends  in  the  north.  Indians,  how- 
ever, were  taught  in  it  as  late  as  1774. 
Hugh  Jones,  the  chaplain  of  the  Assem- 
bly, who  was  also  mathematical  professor 
at  the  college,  in  his  volume  entitled, 
"  The  Present  State  of  Virginia,"  says 
of  this  attempt :  "  The  young  Indians, 
procured  from  the  tributary  or  foreign 
nations  with  much  difficulty,  were  for- 
merly boarded  and  lodged  in  the  town, 
where  abundance  of  them  used  to  die, 
either  through  sickness,  change  of  pro- 
vision and  way  of  life ;  or,  as  some  will 
have  it,  often  for  want  of  proper  neces- 
saries and  due  care  taken  with  them. 
Those  of  them  that  have  escaped  well, 
and  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  have, 
for  the  most  part,  returned  to  their  home, 
some  with  and  some  without  baptism, 
where  they  follow  their  own  savage  cus- 
toms and  heathenish  rites.  A  few  of  them 
have  lived  as  servants  among  the  English, 


oftener  and  preach  less.  But  as  of  all  other  commodities,  so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  us,  and 
we  have  few  that  we  can  boast  of,  since  the  persecution  in  Cromwell's  tyranny  drove  divers  worthy 
men  thither.  Yet,  I  thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing;  and  1  hope  we  shall  not 
hare  these  hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects,  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the  best  government;  God  keep  us  from 
both ! 

M  William  Berkeley. 
"  ViROiifiA,  20  June,  1671/' 

•  Beverley,  Hist.  Va.  88. 
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or  loitered  and  idled  away  their  time  in 
laziness  and  mischief.  But  'tis  a  great 
pity  more  care  is  not  taken  about  them 
after  they  are  dismissed  from  school. 
They  have  admirable  capacities  when 
their  humors  and  tempers  are  perfectly 
understood."* 

Colonel  William  Byrd,  in  1728,  laments 
the  "bad  success  Mr.  Boyle's  charity 
has  hitherto  had  towards  converting  any 
of  these  poor  heathens  to  Christianity. 
Many  children  of  our  neighboring  Indi- 
ans have  been  brought  up  in  the  college 
of  William  and  Mary.  They  have  been 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  have  been 
carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion  till  they  came  to  be 
men.  Yet,  after  they  returned  home,  in- 
stead of  civilizing  and  converting  the 
rest,  they  immediately  relapsed  into  in- 
fidelity and  barbarism  themselves."  Of 
the  efforts  of  Colonel  Spotswood  in  this 
behalf,  Byrd  preserves  the  following 
epigram : 

Long  has  the  furious  priest  essayed  in  vain, 
With  sword  and  faggot,  infidels  to  gain, 
But  now  the  milder  soldier  wisely  tries 
By  gentler  methods  to  unveil  their  eyes. 
Wonders  apart,  he  knew  'twere  vain  t'engage 
The  fiz'd  preventions  of  misguided  age. 
With  fairer  hopes  be  forms  the  Indian  youth 
To  early  manners,  probity  and  truth. 
The  lion's  whelp  thus,  on  the  Lybian  shore. 
Is  tamed  and  gentled  by  the  artful  Moor, 
Not  the  grim  sire,  inured  tor  blood  before.t 

The  old  story  of  the  fading  race,  and 
pretty  much  the  same  whether  related  by 
South  American  Jesuits,  Virginia  cava- 
liers, or  New  England  zealots.    Philip 


Freneau  has  pointed  the  moral  in  his 
poem  of  the  Indian  Student,  who, 

laid  his  Virgil  by 
To  wander  with  his  dearer  bow. 

Though  little  good  may  have  been  effected 
for  the  Indians,  the  scheme  may  have 
brought  with  it  incidental  benefit.  The 
instruction  of  the  Indian  was  the  romance 
of  educational  effort,  and  acted  in  enlist- 
ing benefactors  much  as  favorite  bat  im- 
practicable foreign  missions  have  dons 
at  a  later  day.  It  was  a  plan  of  a  kin- 
dred character  with  this  in  Virginia  winch 
first  engaged  the  benevolent  and  philoso- 
phic Berkeley  in  his  eminent  services  to 
the  American  colleges.  One  of  these 
institutions,  Dartmouth,  grew  out  of  such 
a  foundation. 

The  first  organization  of  the  college 
was  under  a  body  of  Visitors,  a  Presi- 
dent, and  six  Professors,  The  Visitor* 
had  power  to  make  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college*  to  appoint  the  pro- 
fessors and  president,  and  fix  the  amount 
of  their  salaries.  The  Corporation  was 
entitled  "The  President  and  Master, or 
Professors  of  William  and  Mary  College." 
There  were  two  Divinity  Professorships— 
one  of  Greek  and  Latin,  one  of  Mathe- 
matics, one  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
Boyle's  Indian  professorship  was  a  sixth. 
The  college  had  a  representative  in  the 
General  Assembly.  In  its  early  history 
it  was  a  subject  of  complaint  that  it  was 
too  muoh  a  school  for  children,  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin  and  Greek  being  taught 
there.  The  old  oolonial  administration 
lent  its  picturesque  dignity  to  the  college. 
As  a  quit-rent  for  the  land  granted  by 


*  P.  92.  The  whole  title  or  this  work  sufficiently  describes  its  contents :  The  present  Stais  of 
Virginia:  giving  a  particular  and  short  account  of  the  Indian,  English,  and  negro  inhabitants  of 
that  colony.  Shewing  their  Religion,  Manners,  Government,  Trade,  Way  of  Living,  fee  with  a 
description  of  the  Country,  from  whence  is  inferred  a  short  View  of  ofaiyland  and  North  Carolina. 
To  which  are  added,  Schemes  and  Propositions  lor  the  better  Promotion  of  Learning,  RehgisB, 
Inventions,  Manufactures  and  Trade  in  Virginia,  and  the  other  Plantations.  For  the  Issoraaatiai 
of  the  Curious  snd  for  the  Service  of  such  as  are  Engaged  in  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  aaJ 
Advancement  of  Learning,  and  for  the  Use  of  Persons  concerned  in  the  Virginia  Trade  and  Pk»« 
tation.  Gen.  iz.  27,  "God  shall  enlarge  Jephetb,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tenia  of  Shem,  as* 
Canaan  shall  be  his  Servant."  By  Hugh  Jones,  A.  M.,  Chaplain  to  the  Honorable  Assembly,  sad 
lately  Minister  of  James-Town,  dec,  in  Virginia.  London:  Printed  for  J.  Clarke,  at  the  Bible, 
under  the  Royal  Exchange,    mdccxuv.  8vo.  pp.  162. 

t  Westover  Manuscripts,  36-7. 
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.e  French  troops  occupied  the  Col- 
ge  buildings,  or  a  part  of  them,  after 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Gornwallis,  and 
while  they  had  possession,  the  president's 
house  was  burnt.  The  French  govern- 
ment promptly  paid  for  rebuilding  it. 
The  college  building  was  occupied  as  a 
hospital  at  the  same  time,  and  much 
damaged  and  broken  up,  but  the  United 
States  government  has  never  made  any 
remuneration. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
college  Presidents,  in  the  order  of  their 
succession,  with  the  periods  of  their  in- 
cumbency: The  Rev.  James  Blair,  from 
the  foundation  to  his  death,  in  1743 ;  the 
Rev.  William  Dawson  till  1752 ;  William 
Stith  till  1755  ;  Thomas  Dawson  till  1761 ; 
William  Yates  till  1764 ;  James  Horrocks 
till  1771 ;  John  Oamm  till  1777 ;  James 
Madison,   till  his  death,  in  1812;  John 
Bracken  till  1814 ;  John  Augustine  Smith 
till  1826 ;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wilmer,  till 
his  death,  in  1827;  the  Rev.  Adam  Empie 
till  1836  ;  Thomas  It.  Dew,  till  his  death, 
in  1846  ;  Robert  Saunders  till  1848 ;  Ben- 
jamin S.  Ewell,  till  1849 ;  Bishop  John 
Johns  till  1854 ;  and  Benjamin  S.  Ewell, 
the  present  occupant. 

Dr.  Blair  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
was  educated  in  Scotland,  and  took  orders 
in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  He 
went  to  England  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  persuaded 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  emigrate  to 


Virginia  about  the  year  1685,  and  was 
probably  employed  as  a  missionary,  as 
there  is  no  record  of  his  having  been  con- 
nected with  any  parish  till  as  late  as  1711, 
when  he  was  made  Rector  of  Bristow 
parish  in  William sburgh. 

In  1689,  the  Bishop  of  London  ap- 
pointed him  his  Commissary  in  the  colo- 
nies of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which 
office  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death. 
In  virtue  of  his  office,  he  had  a  seat  in 
the  Council  of  State,  and  received  £100 
per  annum  as  Councillor.  Through  his 
exertions,  a  subscription  of  £2,500  was 
raised  towards  the  endowment  of  a  col- 
lege, and  he  was  sent  to  England  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1692,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  a  charter.  The  charter 
was  obtained,  and  he  appointed  President 
in  the  charter  itself.  This  office  he  held 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  lie  died  in  March,  1743,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  perseverance.  He  had  to  contend 
with  great  discouragements  and  difficul- 
ties during  the  whole  of  his  course.  He 
was  opposed  and  thwarted  in  his  plans 
for  the  establishing  and  improvement  of 
the  college  by  the  royal  governors,  by  the 
council,  and  even  by  the  clergy  at  times ; 
but  he  persevered  through  all  discourage- 
ments. He  must  also  have  been  a  man 
of  great  purity  of  character,  for  in  all 
the  contests  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
his  adversaries  never  reproached  him  with 
any  immorality.  At  one  time  a  large 
majority  of  the  clergy  were  arrayed 
against  him.  They  accused  him  of  ex- 
ercising his  office  in  a  stern  and  haughty 
manner,  but  with  nothing  further.  The 
clergy  were,  many  of  them,  men  of  very 
questionable  character — the  very  refuse 
of  the  Established  Church  in  England; 
and  these  were  not  a  little  offended  at 
the  strictness  of  the  discipline  he  at- 
tempted to  enforce. 

Dr.  Blair  has  left  behind  him  three 
volumes  of  Sermons,  from  texts  selected 
from  the  sermon  on  the  Mount.  They 
are  written  in  a  lucid  and  simple  style, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  good  sense 
and  practical  character.  Waterland  edited 
the    Third    Edition    of  these    sermons, 
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printed  in  London  in  1741,  and  wrote  a 
preface  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
author's  life.  He  highly  commends  the 
Sermons  as  both  sound  in  doctrine  and 
felicitous  in  style.  Such  a  commendation 
from  such  an  author  is  no  small  praise. 
There  is  still  extant  another  small  work, 
which  Dr.  Blair  took  part  in  compiling. 
It  is  entitled  "  The  State  of  his  Majesty's 
Colony  in  Virginia;"  by  Hartwell,  Blair 
and  Chilton :  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
soil,  productions,  religion,  and  laws  of 
the  colony,  with  a  particular  account  of 
the  condition  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege. It  was  printed  in  1727,  but  it  bears 
strong  internal  marks  of  haying  been 
drawn  up  about  the  year  1699. 

Dr.  Blair  was  more  than  sixty  years  a 
clergyman,  fifty-eight  of  which  he  spent 
in  Virginia.  He  was  Commissary  fifty- 
four  years,  and  President  of  the  college 
fifty  years.  His  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  churchyard  at  Jamestown,  and  an 
inscription,  alluding  to  his  life  and 
services,  was  engraved  on  his  tombstone. 
But  the  stone  has  been  broken,  and  the 
inscription  is  so  damaged  that  it  cannot 
now  be  deciphered.  He  left  the  whole 
of  his  library,  consisting  mostly  of  works 
on  divinity,  to  the  college.  These  books 
are  still  in  the  college  library,  and  many- 
of  them  contain  notes  in  his  handwriting. 

Of  the  successor  of  Dr.  Blair  but  little 
is  known,  further  than  that  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  was  accounted  an 
able  scholar.  Stith  is  only  known  from 
the  history  of  Virginia,  whioh  he  began, 
but  carried  down  no  further  than  to  1624. 
Thomas  Dawson,  the  fourth  President, 
was  also  the  Commissary  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Yates  was  a  clergyman  in  the 
colony  when  he  was  called  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  college. 

James  Horrocks,  if  we  may  judge  from 
certain  papers  of  hid,  drawn  up  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dispute  between  the  Visi- 
tors and  the  Faculty,  in  relation  to  the 
extent  of  their  powers  respectively,  was 
an  able  and  vigorous  writer. 

Several  clergymen  of  the  province  suc- 
ceeded Stith  in  the  Presidency.      Lord 


Botetourt,  who  arrived  as  the  royal  gov- 
ernor in  1768,  took  much  inkrest  in  its 
affairs.  He  instituted  prizes  of  gold 
medals  for  the  best  Latin  oration,  and 
for  superiority  in  the  mathematics,  and  at- 
tended the  morning  and  evening  prayers.* 

James  Madison,  in  1783  chosen  Bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,  was 
a  Virginian  by  birth,  and  graduate  of 
the  college.  He  was  for  several  yean 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  both  before 
and  after  his  occupation  of  the  Presi- 
dency. He  also  gave  lectures  in  natural, 
moral,  and  political  philosophy — first  in- 
troducing the  study  of  political  economy, 
which  has  since  been  pursued  in  the  col- 
lege with  much  distinction.  Bishop 
Madison  was  a  man  of  amiable  character. 
His  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  were 
much  thought  of.  They  have  not  been 
published.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  His  delivery, 
as  a  preacher,  was  perfectly  toned. 

During  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  John 
Augustine  Smith,  an  effort  was  made  to 
remove  the  college  to  Richmond.    The 
discipline  had  become  somewhat  relaxed, 
and  President  Smith  met  with  consider- 
able opposition  in  his  measures  to  restore 
it.    Previously  to  his  holding  the  office, 
Dr.  Smith  had  been  a  lecturer  on  anato- 
my in  New  York,  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons.   In  1809,  he  edited 
the  New   York    Medical   and  Physical 
Journal,  in  which  he  published  a  reply  to 
the  work  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  Princeton,  on 
the  Unity  of  the  Race.     Since  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Presidency,  he  has  become 
a  resident  of  New  York,  where  he  ha* 
occasionally  delivered  metaphysical  and 
scientific  lectures,  which  are  included  in 
his  volume,  Prelections   on  some  of  (he 
more    important    subjects   connected  viih 
Moral  and  Physical  Science* 

Thomas  R.  Dew,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  had  occupied  the  chair  of  moral 
science  in  the  college,  of  which  he  was  a 
graduate.  He  published  a  volume  on 
Slavery,  in  which  he  held  the  views  urged 
by  Calhoun,  and  a  volume  of  Lectures  on 
Ancient  and  Modern  History.    He  died 


'  Miller's  Retrospect,  ii.  378- 
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suddenly  at  Paris,  of  an  affection  of  the 
lungs,  on  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  in  the 
summer  of  1846. 

Of  the  Professors,  none  was  more  dis- 
tinguished than  William  Small,  who  was 
Mr.  Jefferson's  tutor  in  mathematics.  He 
was  not  only  an  eminent  mathematician, 
but  as  Mr.  Jefferson  informs  us,  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  philosophic  mind,  and  of  very 
extensive  and  accurate  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  He  went  to 
England  some  time  before  the  Revolution, 
and  never  returned,  but  became  a  dis- 
tinguished mathematician  in  England. 

The  Professorship  of  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy,  Belles  Lettres,  and 
Rhetoric,  is  at  present,  in  1855,  held  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Silas  Totten,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  Washington  College,  at  Hartford. 
He  has  in  preparation  an  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  College,  an  undertaking 
rendered  difficulty  by  meagre  and  imper- 
fect records ;  but  his  work  will  be  an  im- 
portant one,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  men  and  times  which  will  pass  under 
his  view,  and  from  the  circumstances, 
that  what  may  be  known  of  the  institu- 
tion has  never  hitherto  been  properly  nar- 
rated. It  is  to  his  kind  assistance,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  infor- 
mation here  presented. 

Since  the  Law  Department  was  added 


to  the  college,  there  have  been  some  emi- 
nent professors  of  law.  Wythe,  Nelson, 
St.  George  and  Beverley  Tucker  are  among 
these. 

Four  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
viz.:  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and 
Tyler,  were  educated  in  the  college. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  General  Scott 
were  also  students  of  William  and 
Mary. 

The  secret  literary  society  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  originated  at  William  and 
Mary,  about  1775.  The  affiliated  society 
of  Harvard  derived  its  charter  from  that 
source.  The  original,  however,  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Revolutionary  war. 

When  the  college  broke  up  in  1781,  the 
records  of  the  society  were  sealed  up  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  college  steward. 
Subsequently  they  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Historical  Society  of  Virginia. 
On  examination,  it  was  found  that  one  of 
the  old  members,  William  Short,  of  Phila- 
delphia, still  survived  in  1850.  It  was 
also  discovered  that  he  was  President  of 
the  Society  when  it  had  been  interrupted. 
Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  re- 
vive it  in  the  college,  with  Mr.  Short  as 
the  connecting  link  with  the  original 
society,  and  it  is  now  in  active  operation, 
with  the  old  records  restored  to  the 
college. 
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The  voice  of  mankind  has  awarded  to 
the  historic  muse  the  highest  rank  among 
the  classic  Nine.  Although  intrinsically 
less  noble  than  the  muse  of  poetry,  her 
mission  is  fraught  Vith  nobler  results. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
her  followers  have  rightly  conceived  the 
character  of  her  office  and  the  nature  of 
its  requirements.  One  portion  of  them 
show  us  the  court  and  camp,  and  record 
what  battles  were  fought  and  what  trea- 
ties signed,  what  remarkable  events  oc- 
curred and  what  public  men  lived,  in  a 
certain  age,  and  after  appending  to  these 
accounts  a  reasonable  quantity  of  their 
own  speculations,  gravely  call  the  whole 
a  history  of  that  age.  These  historians 
pass  by  with  aristocratical  contempt  the 
rich  materials  for  biography  within  their 
reach,  they  are  writers  of  philosophical 
history,  and  it  would  be  a  loss  of  caste 
for  them  to  become  writers  of  biography. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  assigning  to  history  proper  the 
first  rank  in  the  highest  arts,  but  would 
respectfully  demur  to  the  dogmatism  that 
makes  it  a  loss  of  dignity  for  the  historian 
to  undertake  the  kindred  office  of  the 
biographer. 

In  considering  biography  as  an  art 
distinct  in  a  great  measure  from  history, 
we  naturally  inquire,  first,  what  are  the 
aims  of  biography ;  and  secondly,  by 
qualities  they  may  be  accomplished. 

It  is  not  an  idle,  flippant  curiosity  that 
excites  in  men  a  desire  to  learn  the  pri- 
vate as  well  as  the  public  character 
and  actions  of  their  fellow-men.  It 
is  rather  an  universal  sympathy,  in- 
teresting all  men,  even  the  most  callous 
and  misanthropic,  in  whatever  con- 
cerns their  neighbors.  Specially,  does 
mankind  experience  this  thirst  after 
a  knowledge  of  the  private  life  of  those 
favored  individuals  to  whose  lot  it  has 
befallen  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  life.  In  accordance  with 
that  sympathy,  the  first  aim  of  biography 
is  to  furnish  an  elaborate  picture  of  the 
character  of  the  men  whose  lives  are 
under  consideration.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  because  it  is  something  rarely 


to  be  derived  from  even  the  best  histories. 
Besides  some  few  vague  generalities  con- 
cerning the  domestic  life  of  its  characters, 
history  utters  nothing.  The  historian 
loses  sight  of  his  hero  when  the  campaign 
is  over;  when  the  legislative  assembly 
has  adjourned;  when  the  great  speech 
has  been  made  and  applauded ;  when  the 
executive  mansion  is  closed.  He  has 
to  do  with  occasions  of  state;  not 
with  occasions  of  common  life.  The  suc- 
cessful portraiture  of  individual  charac- 
ter is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult when  the  artist  uses  both  the  public 
and  private  life  of  his  hero :  it  is  impos- 
sible, when  he  relies  on  public  action 
alone.  A  very  unjust  man  may,  from 
motives  of  self  interest,  act  in  accordance 
with  the  strictest  justice  in  public,  while 
in  private  his  conduct  is  precisely  the 
reverse.  In  general,  it  is  unsafe  to  trust 
to  public  action  and  words  to  furnish  an 
index  to  the  character  of  public  men. 
We  must  know  the  man  at  home,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family.  The  tones  of  his 
voice  in  addressing  wife  or  children  or 
servants ;  his  ebullitions  of  passion  when 
crossed  in  his  purposes;  his  bearing 
under  affliction,  adversity,  or  misfortune; 
his  deeds  of  charity ;  his  petty  dealings 
with  neighbors  and  dependants;  all 
such  trifles — if  trifles  they  be — must  he 
weighed  before  an  impartial  and  correct 
estimate  can  be  formed.  The  hero  must 
also  be  exhibited  under  all  the  various 
and  dissimilar  relations  of  life.  The  boy 
at  school  among  his  youthful  companions, 
at  home,  among  his  brothers  and  sisters ; 
the  man,  as  citizen  and  magistrate,  as 
ruler  and  as  ruled,  must  pass  in  review 
before  the  reader.  Now  this  mode  of 
procedure  is  identical  with  that  employed 
in  biography.  Biography  professes  to 
bring  the  reader  into  intimate  personal 
association  with  each  of  its  characters,  to 
draw  aside  the  veil  that  conceals  from  the 
world  their  domestic  life,  and  to  exhibit 
all  their  actions,  great  and  small,  without 
reservation,  without  exaggeration. 

But  while  the  biographer,  by  com- 
bining the  details  of  public  and  private 
life,  attempts  a  faithful  delineation  of  in- 
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dividual  character,  he  intends  to  afford 
the  reader  something  more  than  a  source 
of  mere  pleasure.  Portraits  of  distin- 
guished men  are  eloquent  in  their  teach- 
ings to  posterity.  The  historical  paint- 
ing set  before  us  has  not  simply  the 
merit  of  being  a  representation  of  an 
entire  character;  to  the  connoisseur,  or 
even  to  the  comparatively  ignorant,  the 
features  speak  volumes.  The  attentive 
observer  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  pride 
and  meanness  may  be  united  ;  that  base- 
ness is  often  a  companion  of  greatness ; 
that  the  men  whom  the  world  most 
admires  and  applauds  are  sometimes 
most  miserable,  and  often,  least  deserving 
of  admiration  and  applause ;  that  great 
men  are  after  all  human,— creatures  with 
the  same  follies  and  crimes  and  sorrows 
that  chequer  the  experience  of  their  less 
fortunate  brethren.  The  most  beneficial 
effect  of  all  this  is  to  diminish  that  blind 
admiration  for  men  which  is  appropriate- 
ly named  hero-worship.  No  branch  of 
letters  is  so  well  fitted  as  biography  to 
teach  the  important  lesson  that  the  differ-, 
ence  between  the  greatest  and  the  hum- 
blest man  is,  at  best,  trifling.  It  has 
been  wisely  said,  that  no  man  is  a  hero 
to  his  valet.  To  the  latter,  the  popular 
hero  appears  as  he  is,  divested  of  bis 
stateliness,  his  assumed  dignity,  and  his 
other  artificial  trappings  of  greatness. 
He  views  him  simply  as  a  man  of  like 
passion  and  weaknesses  with  himself. 
He  weighs  him,  it  may  be,  in  the  same 
scale  with  his  fellow  servant,  in  whose 
favor  the  beam  of  the  balance  often  pre- 
ponderates. The  reader  of  written  Lives 
of  such  men  has  the  same  opportunity 
almost  of  forming  an  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  man,  while  by 
taking  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of 
his  career,  he  avoids  the  narrowness  of 
judgment  consequent  on  the  dependent 
condition  of  the  other. 

Much  instruction  also,  mingled  with 
mournful  pleasure  or  pitying  contempt, 
is  derived  from  noting  and  comparing  the 
different  bearings  of  different  men  under 
the  severe  trials  of  adversity.  We  all 
glow  with  generous  admiration  for  the 
man  who  can  retain  his  serenity  of  mind 
when  afflictions  press  thickly  and  heavily 


upon  him  ;  who  struggles  on  through  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  bereavements 
poignant  and  bitter,  domestic  calamities, 
disappointments,  with  a  cheerful  face 
and  a  heart  unimbittered  by  failure — 
with  a  heroic  resolution  to  live  as  be- 
comes a  man,  and  to  die  as  a  man  should 
die,  at  bis  post  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

Most  authors  are  so  completely  identified 
with  their  writings  that  the  books  thus 
written  become  themselves  biographies— 
transcripts  of  the  author's  inner  self. 
But  the  light  thus  incidentally  thrown  on 
the  writer's  character  is  unsatisfactory. 
Our  pleasure  in  reading  such  works  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written.  The  incidents  and  passions  of 
private  life  giving  rise  to  the  book,  tinging 
the  author's  conception  and  being  incor- 
porated in  his  mind  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
ception— a  consideration  of  these  inci- 
dents and  passions  is  absolutely  essential 
to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  book  itself. 
The  dim  outline  only  of  an  author's  figure 
looms  before  the  reader  as  he  peruses  the 
attractive  pages.  But  furnished  with  the 
facte  of  the  writer's  life  public  and  private, 
he  enjoys  the  rare  satisfaction  of  behold- 
ing the  hitherto  dim  and  receding  figure 
rounded  into  natural  proportions  and 
starting  from  the  page  with  life-like  veri- 
similitude. 

Again,  there  are  a  few  great  men  who 
never  suffer  their  individual  selves  to  be 
discovered  in  their  writings— who  are 
inscrutable— beyond  the  ken  of  the  most 
analytical  critic.  Learned  men  may  ad- 
mire, appreciate  and  extol  those  writings, 
and  may  subject  them  to  the  most  refined 
critical  analysis ;  still,  each  is  forced  to 
be  content  with  his  own  theory,  having,  it 
may  be,  nothing  in  common  with  similar 
theories  of  others,  save  that  all  are  wrong. 
Every  reader  of  Shakspeare  knows  the 
ineffectual  attempts  of  the  greatest  critics 
to  form  a  correct  conception  of  that  won- 
derful character.  IIow  many  labored  vol- 
umes, how  muoh  useless  speculation  might 
have  been  spared  the  world,  did  we  but 
possess  such  a  biography  of  Shakspeare 
as  we  possess  of  Dr.  Johnson  ? 

The  portraiture  of  individual  character 
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undoubtedly  is  the  first  aim  of  biography. 
But  besides  this,  the  biographer  is  ex- 
pected to  give  such  a  contemporary  his- 
tory of  men,  manners,  times,  and  events 
as  will  elucidate  the  motives  that  shaped 
and  controlled  his  hero's  career.  If 
men  delight  in  whatever  will  reveal,  in 
all  its  phases,  the  character  of  their  fel- 
low men,  they  delight  also  to  trace  to 
their  sources  the  hidden  causes,  the  re- 
mote influences  that  operate  silently  and 
slowly  to  produce  the  great  results  at 
which  the  world  gazes  in  wonder  and  be- 
wilderment. Biography  is  perfect  in 
proportion  as  it  satisfies  both  these  de- 
mands. Nor  does  this  involve  any  en- 
croachment on  the  territory  of  history. 
In  biography,  events  and  causes  are 
viewed  as  they  are  grouped  around  indi- 
viduals, and  as  they  exhibit  evidence  of 
individual  impress.  Transporting  us  into 
the  midst  of  another  age  and  directing 
our  attention  to  some  conspicuous  indi- 
vidual, the  biographer  enables  us  to  see 
the  effect  of  his  actions  on  the  actions  of 
others,  and,  unmindful  of  everything  and 
everybody  without  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence, direct  and  indirect,  to  discover 
his  agency  in  effecting  the  changes  which 
we  see  taking  place  around  us. 

History,  on  the  contrary,  being  the 
"essence  of  innumerable  biographies," 
has  another  and,  in  some  respects,  a 
higher  office..  The  historian,  when  he 
would  excel  in  the  highest  realms  of  his 
noble  art,  truces  general  causes  as  affect- 
ing general  results,  and  as  being  of  such 
magnitude  that  individual  agency  is 
scarcely  appreciable.  He  professes  to 
place  the  reader  on  an  eminence  where 
the  din  and  roar  of  the  world  can  be  but 
faintly  heard,  and  where,  overlooking  the 
individual  in  the  mass — the  nation  in  the 
vast  concourse  of  nations — he  may  deter- 
mine whence  the  tide  of  human  affairs 
originates,  and  whither  it  is  tending. 
This  is  the  so  much  vaunted  philosophy 
of  history.  But  a  bare  knowledge  of  the 
isolated  facts,  or  of  a  succession  of  facts 
linked  together  by  an  unseen  chain  of 
numberless  and  infinitely  smaller  facts, 
spanning  the  years  or  centuries  or  ages 
that  intervene,  would  be  of  little  value  if 
this  were  all  that  could  be  known.    The 


mind  is  not  satisfied  with  such  meagre 
details — with  such  extended  generaliza- 
tions. It  craves  something  more.  In 
order  that  the  facts  of  history  become 
valuable  for  the  instruction  they  afford, 
their  causes  and  effects,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  traced  by  human  reason,  must  be  un- 
folded and  elaborately  discussed.  The 
utmost  history  can  do  towards  accom- 
plishing this  desideratum,  is  to  group 
together  in  a  compass  small  as  possible 
the  most  powerful  of  these  causes,  and 
through  their  effects,  to  manifest  their 
influence  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions and  races.  The  limits  of  historv 
will  not  admit  of  a  more  minute  treat* 
ment.  Biography,  having  to  take  a  cog- 
nizance of  the  events  of  a  single  life  only, 
is  at  liberty,  nay,  is  required  to  discuss 
public  and  private  actions  in  all  their 
bearings  on  individuals  and  nations. 

The  influence  of  individuals  on  human 
affairs  will  be  great  or  insignificant  ac- 
cording to  the  stand-point  from  which 
they  are  observed.    Viewing  human  af- 
fairs, from  a  distance,  as  to  their  out- 
ward results  and  ultimate  tendency  in 
accomplishing  through  a  long  course  of 
ages  the  purposes  of  the  great  Ruler  of 
the  Universe,  the  observer   would  con- 
clude that  the  greatest  individual  was 
powerless  to  stay  the  onward  flow  of  the 
current,  or  to  shape  its  direction.    The 
influence  of  his  single  actions  would  ap- 
pear to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
countless  other  and  distinct  influences 
that  co-operate  for  the  production  of  the 
same  result.     Mighty  as  is  the  Father 
of  American  waters,  to  the  distant  specta- 
tor, the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  .vast  ocean, 
into  which  it  pours  daily  and  hourly  its 
immense  surplus,  would  appear  to  con- 
tinue unabated  even  were  the  inexhausti- 
ble fountains  dried  up  and  the  princely 
stream  to  cease  flowing.    But  a  nearer 
examination  would  convince  him  of  his 
error.    He  would  discover  that  of  the 
the  innumerable  currents,   streams  and 
counter-currents  that  mingle,  neutralise 
each  other,  and  collectively  combine  to 
give  motion  to  the  accumulated  masses  of 
the  great  deep,  each  several  current  ex- 
erts an  important  and  appreciable  influ- 
ence on  the  movement  of  the  whole.    So 
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of  the  ocean  of  human  action.  It  is  made 
up  of  currents  more  numerous  and  intri- 
cate and  mysterious  than  those  of  the 
natural  ocean ;  the  most  powerful  of 
them  is  controlled,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  some  giant  intellect;  and  hence,  to 
trace  these  currents  from  their  origin  to 
their  proximate  and  remote  effects,  the 
student  must  attentively  consider  the 
achievements  of  the  master  minds  that 
control  them,  together  with  the  motives 
in  which  those  achievements  originated. 
Men  are  not  all  mere  puppets,  pulled 
hither  and  thither  as  chance  may  direct 
the  wires — each  acting  an  allotted  part 
which  any  one  else  could  have  acted  as 
well.  The  majority  may  be  controlled  as 
puppets,  but  the  mighty  Few  work  the 
wires.  In  the  passions  and  motives, 
then,  of  these  Few,  is  to  be  obtained 
an  explanation  of  the  actions  of  the 
Many. 

The  lives  of  some  men  are  so  intimate- 
ly connected  with  public  affairs,  that  a 
faithful  narrative  of  their  actions  will 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  what  is  valua- 
ble in  the  history  of  their  own  country 
during  a  particular  period,  as  well  as  a 
partial  glance  into  the  affairs  of  surround- 
ing nations.  Others  pass  their  lives, 
away  from  camps  and  cabinets,  in  the 
pursuits  of  philosophy  or  religion  or 
literature  or  science,  and  their  biogra- 
phies afford  an  insight  into  the  silent 
revolutions  that  gradually  change  the 
face  of  national  society.  They  are  the 
giants  of  thought,  to  whose  unobtrusive 
and,  for  the  most  part,  imperceptible  in- 
fluence, the  world  owes  its  progress. 
Hence,  from  biography  can  bo  obtained 
more  accurate  and  more  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  any  one  period  what- 
ever than  from  history  proper.  The  man 
•who  should  attempt  to  learn  the  manners 
and  customs  of  different  ages  and  na- 
tions— to  catch  the  expression  of  different 
times;  to  discover  the  origin  and  trace 
the  progress  of  revolutions  in  national 
taste,  feelings,  and  sentiments,  to  view 
the  practical  condition  of  ail  orders  and 
classes  of  society,  in  any  or  all  of  the 
pompous  histories  at  prcseut  in  circula- 
tion, would  fail  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
These   must    be    gleaned    from    other 


sources;  from  none  more  successfully 
than  from  biography. 

Biography  presents  a  moving  pano- 
rama on  which  is  grouped  a  series  of 
pictures,  representing  the  most  impor- 
tant scenes  of  individual  life  in  its  differ- 
ent stages ; — the  infant  in  the  nurse's 
arms,  surrounded  by  family  and  friends — 
the  boy  at  school  in  the  midst  of  his  asso- 
ciates, with  them  engaged  in  sports  and 
pastimes  that  mark  the  temper  of  the 
rising  generation — the  man  together  with 
the  assembly  gathered  to  witness  his 
marriage,  and  to  engage  in  the  festivities 
peculiar  to  that  occasion — the  orator 
inflaming  the  passions  of  the  masses,  or 
the  statesman  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
halls  of  legislation,  or  the  general  and 
his  fellow-soldiers  around  the  camp-fire. 
In  history,  we  behold  a  series  of  groups 
in  each  of  which  are  to  be  seen  the  lead- 
ing spirits  only  of  a  nation,  resplendent 
in  their  robes  of  state,  and  exhibiting  in 
all  their  attitudes  the  formality,  the 
etiquette,  the  deception  of  courts,  or  the 
acquired  roughness  and  bluntness  of 
camps,  while  each  succeeding  group  is 
composed  of  almost  entirely  different 
members.  Now  it  is  apparent  to  every 
one  that  the  national  manners,  customs, 
and  peculiarities  can  be  depicted  with 
infinitely  more  fidelity  in  the  biographi- 
cal than  in  the  historical  series.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  evident  that  a  knowledge 
of  national  manners  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  an  appreciation  of  national  charac- 
ter; that  national  character  materially 
affects  the  intercourse  of  one  nation  with 
another ;  and.  consequently,  that  an  ap- 
preciation of  national  character  is  a  most 
important  step  towards  a  correct  concep- 
tion of  the  prominent  events  in  national 
history. 

Having  treated,  at  some  length,  of  the 
aims  of  biography,  the  question  next 
arises,  what  qualities  are  necessary  to 
insure  their  accomplishment. 

The  two  leading  faculties  of  the  mind — 
those  to  which  all  others  are  subservi- 
ent— are  reason  and  imagination.  The 
office  of  reason  in  biography  seems  to 
consist  chiefly  in  tracing  to  their  sources 
individual  actions,  and  in  pursuing  gener- 
alizations to.discover  the  farthest  limit  of 
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their  influence.  It  is  employed  in  eluci- 
dating facts  and  events;  in  connecting 
hitherto  apparently  isolated  occurrences 
by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  and 
in  deducing  from  all  such  data  those 
maxims  of  wisdom  and  experience  which 
it  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  all  history  to 
furnish.  Whatever  instruction  is  con- 
tained in  brief  and  incidental  remarks  on 
political  science,  in  the  Lives  of  states- 
men ;  whatever  maxims  of  war  are  given 
in  the  cursory  treatment  of  military 
affairs,  in  the  Lives  of  warriors;  what- 
ever profound  reflection  and  philosophic 
observation  are  embodied  in  biography  at 
all,  are  due  to  the  exercise  of  this  facul- 
ty. Reason  is  further  to  discriminate 
between  fact  and  fiction ;  to  decide  what 
credence  is  to  be  given  to  traditions,  an- 
ecdotes, and  other  species  of  information 
poorly  authenticated ;  to  weigh  opposing 
testimony  and  conflicting  authorities  on 
all  contested  questions ; — to  enable  the 
biographer  to  select,  from  the  mass  of 
materials  in  his  possession,  such  only  as 
are  true,  and  such  as  are  adapted  to  his 
purpose.  Many  occurrences  are  regarded 
in  one  age  as  exerting  a  marked  effect  on 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  which  in  a 
succeeding  age  are  unnoticed  and  for- 
gotten. Reasoning  powers  of  unusual 
clearness  and  vigor  are  needed  to  prevent 
the  biographer  from  overloading  his 
pages  with  such  useless  facts,  which, 
while  they  cause  him  to  neglect  others  on 
which  may  have  hinged  the  destiny  of 
the  individual,  and  through  him,  perhaps, 
the  destiny  of  the  state,  weary  the  reader 
with  their  details  and  ultimately  con- 
sign the  book  to  oblivion. 

But  something  more  than  reason  is  re- 
quisite to  produce  a  good  Life  of  any 
man.  Imagination,  the  great  antagonist 
faculty  to  reason,  is  intimately  concerned 
in  every  successful  record  of  men's  lives. 
A  bare  narration  of  the  story  of  the 
gifted  man,  accompanied  by  such  obser- 
vations as  the  subject  and  incidents  might 
naturally  suggest  to  a  philosophic  mind, 
would,  beyond  a  doubt,  contain  much 
valuable  instruction ;  but  how  much  more 
intensely  interesting  would  such  a  narra- 
tive become  in  the  hands  of  an  imagina- 
tive artist?    That  aim  of  biography  which 


is  fi ret  of  all  others  can  be  effected  onrj 
by  the  aid  of  imagination.  Happy  de- 
lineation of  character,  individual  and  na- 
tional ;  pictorial  descriptions  of  men  and 
scenery,  of  manners  and  customs,  of 
events  and  their  accessories,  of  battles, 
sieges,  marches,  of  great  assemblies,  and 
of  the  calm  delights  of  domestic  life  de- 
pend on  the  presence  of  imagination, 
watching  over  and  impressing  its  charac- 
ter on  the  composition  of  the  book.  This 
faculty  spreads  a*  kind  of  enchantment 
over  every  thing  it  touches.  Its  office 
here  is  not  to  originate  new  and  unheard 
of  combinations,  but  to  so  combine  ex- 
isting and  actual  materials  in  propor- 
tions that  have  already  existed,  that, 
while  absolutely  true,  they  shall  possess 
all  the  novelty  of  original  conceptions. 

If  the  foregoing  be  true,  it  follows  that 
biography  should  occupy  an  intermediate 
space  between  the  broad  and  rugged,  bat 
productive  field  of  reason,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  brilliant-hued  and  enchanting  gar- 
den of  imagination  on  the  other.  Neither 
faculty  should  be  exclusively  employed. 
The  one  or  the  other  should  predominate 
according  to  the  character  of  the  life  to  be 
unravelled.  The  Sistine  Chapel,  at  Rone, 
was  reared  by  an  architect  from  solid  ma- 
terials ;  Michael  Angelo  was  employed  to 
decorate  the  walls  and  ceiling  with  fresco- 
paintings,  which  should  shadow  forth  the 
gigantic  character  of  his  mind ;  the  re- 
sult of  this  combination  of  the  labors  of 
two  distinct  and  widely  dissimilar  artists 
was  a  chapel,  whose  beauty  the  lapse  of  four 
centuries  has  not  impaired,  whose  gran- 
deur still  strikes  the  visitor  with  admira- 
tion and  awe.  So  in  biography,  reason 
should  lay  the  foundation  and  rear  upon 
it  the  superstructure ;  while  the  decora- 
tions, the  frescoes,  the  paintings,  and  the 
other  ornaments,  external  and  internal, 
should  be  the  work  of  imagination. 

Where  these  two  faculties  are  properly 
combined,  biography  is  most  perfect,  and 
is,  to  a  healthy  mind,  the  most  delightfal 
reading  in  the  whole  range  of  literature. 
Nor  is  this  difficult  to  explain.  One  pe- 
culiar advantage  which,  independent  of 
all  others,  biography  possesses,  and  which 
will  always  render  the  dullest  specimen! 
of  it  more  or  less  interesting,  is  its  Reah- 


ty.  We  know  that  the  man,  whose  life 
we  arc  reading,  is  not  the  creation  of  a 
novelist's  brain ;  that  the  incidents  affect- 
ing ns  variously  are  real  incidents ;  that 
the  actions  and  achievements,  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  the  sufferings  and 
misfortunes,  the  weaknesses,  frailty,  and 
humanity,  or  the  pride,  meanness  and 
cruelty,  which  are  recorded  of  the  hero, 
have  been  actual  existences  and  actual 
experiences — in  a  word,  that  the  book  is 
not  a  hypothetical  view  of  human  nature, 
elaborated  in  all  its  characters  and  inci- 
dents to  establish  the  theory  of  some 
fiction-writing  philosopher,  but  the  au- 
thenticated life  of  a  man  who  really  ex- 
isted and  suffered  and  sinned  and  died, 
at  some  period,  on  this  great  world. 
The  writer  of  fiction  is  successful  in  pro- 
portion as  he  reproduces  nature,  either 
when  describing  natural  scenery  and  oc- 
currences, or  more  especially  when  de- 
lineating human  character,  in  doing  both 
of  which,  he  depends  mainly  on  imagina- 
tion. Now  with  the  same  powers  of 
imagination,  a  genuine  biography  may  be 
made  as  intensely  interesting  and  far 
more  instructive  than  the  most  powerful 
modern  novel.  It  is  ail  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  fiction  is,  in  and  of  itself, 
more  entertaining  than  fact.  There  never 
could  be  a  more  absurd  notion.  The 
charm  that  chains  the  reader  of  fiction 
spell-bound  to  the  brilliant  page  is 
wholly  produced  by  art.  The  same  art, 
employed  in  connecting  and  embellishing 
the  actual  experience  of  an  eventful  life, 
will  produce  a  similar  charm,  differing 
from  the  other,  only  by  being  more 
healthful,  and  being  stripped  of  all 
meretricious  and  dangerous  qualities. 

The  biographer  should  be  as  truly  an 
artist  as  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  or  the 
novelist,  for  his  works  are  just  as  sus- 
ceptible of  criticism  according  to  rules  of 
art  as  are  the  works  of  the  others.  His 
art  consists  in  the  judicious  selection  and 
arrangement  of  materials,  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  light  and  shade,  of  the  fore- 
ground and  background  A  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  half  a  dozen  different 
narratives  of  the  same  life  may  be  con- 
structed, each  of  which  shall  contain 
facts  and  facts  only,  while  none  of  them 


shall  furnish  either  a  true  account  of  the 
man's  life  or  a  true  picture  of  his  charac- 
ter. In  the  hands-of  Mr.  J.  Parton,  that 
compound  of  Brown  slow-billingsgate  and 
Theodore  Parker-raving  commonly  yclept 
Horace  Greeley,  becomes  a  great  man,  a 
christian,  a  philanthropist ;  in  the  same 
hands  John  C.  Calhoun  would  probably 
become  another  Aaron  Burr,  ambitious  to 
Bubvert  the  government  of  his  country. 
This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  as  all,  or 
even  the  greater  part,  of  the  occurrences 
of  a  life  could  not  be  recorded  in  any 
reasonable  limits,  the  biographer  necessa- 
rily confines  himself  to  such  as  arc,  in 
his  opinion,  most  worthy  of  mention. 
The  art  of  the  biographer  should  enable 
him  to  make  a  selection  of  materials 
which,  in  artistic  combination,  shall  pro- 
duce an  effect  most  nearly  similar  to 
what  the  whole  mass  of  incidents  would 
produce,  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to 
be  minutely  represented.  It  is  princi- 
pally the  want  of  this  art  of  selection  that 
floods  the  world  with  specimens  of  worth- 
less biography. 

Fidelity  and  impartiality  are  qualities 
so  imperatively  demanded,  that  without 
them,  or  an  appearance  of  them,  a  biogra- 
phy, faultless  in  other  respects,  would  be 
condemned  and  ostracised.  The  very 
nature  of  the  undertaking  to  write  lives 
of  other  men  supposes  the  possession  of 
these  qualities.  Otherwise,  there  would 
be  no  reliability  in  anything  recorded, 
we  would  receive  the  author's  statements 
and  remarks  with  suspicion,  if  not  with 
positive  unbelief,  and  this  whole  art 
would  degenerate  into  ordinary  fiction. 
Fidelity  and  impartiality  are  qualities 
rarely  found  in  perfection,  and,  for  this 
reason,  they  have  afforded  specious 
grounds  for  the  fiercest  attacks  on  biogra- 
phy. Some  men  boldly  announce  that 
they  yield  no  credence  to  the  accounts  of 
transactions  and  the  representations  of 
characters  given  in  biographies,  because 
they  are  all  distorted  by  prejudice. 
When  the^e  men  urge  that  all  biogra- 
phers present  before  the  reader  an  over- 
drawn picture,  too  highly  colored  for  the 
original — white-washing  over  the  base 
actions  and  qualities,  and  sometimes  ele- 
vating into  a  hero  without  serious  blem- 
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ish  a  man  whose  passions  and  vices  made 
him  a  very  monster — what  then  ?  Why 
the  fault  is  grievous  to  be  sure,  but  none 
the  less  universal  for  all  that.  Does  not 
the  great  Gibbon,  a  Leviathan  in  litera- 
ture— who  sneers  at  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, who  refuses  to  bend  the  knee  in 
homage  to  his  God,  who  scrutinizes  with 
the  most  hypercritical  analysis  the  claims 
of  other  men  to  greatness— does  not  this 
great  man  devoutly  raise  up  for  himself 
an  object  of  worship  in  the  person  of 
Julian  the  Apostate?  Does  not  the 
famous  Mr.  Macaulay  put  forth  all  his 
strength  to  deify  William  the  Third? 
Did  he  not  write  his  history  with  the 
avowed  object  to  vindicate  the  principles, 
the  policy,  the  actions  of  the  Whig  party  ? 
His  views  are  the  views  of  a  Whig — the 
very  antipodes  to  those  of  a  Tory.  An 
adherent  of  the  Stuarts  would  have  given 
a  totally  different  character  of  William, 
and  a  totally  different  version  of  the 
causes  and  merits  of  the  revolution.  And 
is  this  not  true,  more  or  less,  of  all  histo- 
rians ?  What  historian  of  what  age  has 
given  such  an  account  of  the  events  and 
characters  of  that  age,  that  half  the  read- 
ing world  has  not  assailed  it  for  partiali- 
ty ?  If  then,  philosophic  historians  can- 
not free  their  narratives  and  their  por- 
traits of  men  from  the  blemish  of  preju- 
dice, shall  we  condemn  biography  for  a 
similar  defect — a  defect  which  is  incident 
to  every  species  of  composition  alike,  but 
which  is  neither  more  common  nor  more 
glaring  in  biography  than  in  any  other 
department  of  letters?  Still,  partiality 
and  prejudice  are  blemishes  that  of  all 
others  shoul  I  be  avoided  by  the  biogra- 
pher. The  prevalence  of  them  in  every 
branch  of  letters  does  not  render  them 


any  the  less  defects  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 

When  cultivated  powers  of  reasoning, 
a  brilliant  pictorial  imagination,  an  artis- 
tic skill  in  the  selection  and  disposition 
of  incidents,  and  scrupulous  fidelity  and 
impartiality  are  united  in  one  person, 
that  fortunate  individual  is  fitted  to  excel 
in  the  noblo  art  of  biography.  A  mind 
like  this  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found,  bat  we 
may  be  sure  that  a  biographical  produc- 
tion of  it  would  prove  a  treasure,  the 
value  of  which  few  other  books  equal,  and 
none  surpass.  In  reading  such  a  biogra- 
phy, other  times  would  seem  to  rise  ap 
before  us — another  age  to  live  again. 
We  should  see  its  domestic  life,  its  man- 
ners, its  customs,  its  peculiarities.  The 
events  which  gave  coloring  to  the  life  of, 
at  least,  one  of  its.  great  men  would  occur 
before  our  eyes.  We  should  witness  the 
shock  of  contending  armies,  the  grap- 
pling of  giant  minds  in  parliamentary 
conflict,  stormy  sittings  of  executive  cabi- 
nets, the  shouts  of  popular  enthusiasm,  or 
the  curses  of  popular  indignation.  We 
should  accompany  the  hero  through  all 
the  scenes  of  life,  from  the  nursery  to  the 
philosopher's  study,  from  the  school-room 
to  the  Senate,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  We  should  listen  to  his  sporore 
laughter  and  kindly  prattle  when  young, 
and  his  conversation  of  grave  wisdom 
when  old,  rejoice  at  his  prosperity, 
mourn  over  his  sorrows,  glory  in  his  tri- 
umphs, but  rebuke  and  condemn  his 
errors,  turn  away  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger  from  his  unworthy  deeds,  and  at 
last,  drop  over  his  grave  a  tear,  in  part, 
of  commiseration  for  his  faults,  in  part, 
of  affection  for  what  of  him  was  great, 
and  noble,  and  humane. 
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The  bell  peals  out  on  the  Sabbath  air, 
Calling  to  worship,  to  praise  and  prayer, 
But  it  seems  to  my  sorrow-haunted  mood, 
Like  a  dirge  wailed  out  thro'  a  solitude. 
A  loved  one  afar  is  lying  ldw, 
Whiter  is  growing  her  brow  of  snow ; — 
I  shrink  from  the  message  time  may  tell, 
Anguish  or  rapture,  sweet  infant  Nell. 

My  heart  outleaps  the  lagging  hours, — 
The  sands  are  falling  like  withered  flowers. 
Cold,  gloomy  fancies  sweep  through  my  brain, 
With  the  moan  and  chill  of  the  Autumn  rain. 
Oppressed  and  weary  with  wild  suspense, 
I  murmur  at  doubt's  omnipotence ; 
Yet  dread  lest  Borne  moment  break  the  spell 
With  death's  dark  certitude,  darling  Nell ! 

What  tho'  Beauty  hath  kissed  thy  brow — 
Beautiful  things  are  perishing  now. 
Soon  Autumn  will  string  his  frosts  like  gems 
O'er  withered  branches  and  flowerless  stems ; 
The  leaves  of  the  forest  grow  sere  and  brown — 
The  maple  showers  its  rubies  down — 
The  wild  flower  dies  in  the  woodland  dell ; 
Art  thou  too,  fading — beautiful  Nell  ? 

Pearl  in  a  casket  of  crumbling  clay — 
Dewdrop  the  sunbeam  is  kissing  away — 
Blossom  half  rent  from  the  swaying  stem — 
Jewel  unloosed  from  a  diadem — 
Incense  just  leaving  a  rose's  lips— 
Star  half  lost  in  a  cloud's  eclipse — 
Lark  going  up  with  a  sweet  farewell — 
Art  thou  to  my  seeming,  oh  fairy  Nell. 

Perchance  vain,  torturing  fears  alarm, 
Painfully  drowning  hope's  lofty  psalm ; 
Perchance  the  still  Reaper  hath  passed  thee  by, 
While  gathering  buds  for  Eternity. 
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Yet  I  turn  to  heaven  and  seem  to  see 

Angels  outleaning  to  beckon  thee — 

And  faith  grows  powerless  to  dispel 

The  gathering  shadow,  bright  winsome  Nell. 

Oh  strength  of  mystery  unsurpassed, 

These  unseen  fetters  that  bind  us  fast. 

We  tremble  to  think  of  the  better  laud 

While  clasping  closely  each  tiny  hand ; 

Tho'  life  seem  a  chill  and  dreary  track, 

We  hold  each  heavenward  pilgrim  back  ; — 

On  lambs  like  thee  Christ's  blessing  fell, 

And  I  shrink  from  this  Shepherd  for  thee,  sweet  Nell ! 

Alas,  that  the  turning  of  heaven's  gate 

Makes  earthly  homes  so  desolate ; 

Alas,  that  the  wave  of  a  little  wing 

Such  sombre  darkness  o'er  earth  can  fling ; 

Alas,  that  a  musical  voice  grown  still 

With  painful  echoes  the  heart  can  fill ; — 

Alas,  that  I  could  not  say,  "'tis  well" 

Tho'  the  Father  were  drawing  thee  home,  dear  Nell  I 

Dainty  ringlets  of  sleeping  gold — 
Fingers  like  snow-flakes  still  and  cold — 
Lips  like  faded  rose-leaves  white — 
Eyes  like  violets  veiled  from  sight — 
Form  like  sculptured  cherub  rare, 
Gold  as  marble — as  moonlight  fair — 
Young  head  drooped  like  a  lily-bell — 
Is  this  thy  record,  oh  Angel  Nell  1 


Again  the  bells  with  their  Sabbath  chime, 
Are  telling  in  music  the  flight  of  time ; 
My  soul  is  lifted  in  praise  to  Him 
Whose  love  fails  never,  tho'  faith  grows  dim. 
Health,  God's  dear  angel,  hath  led  thee  back 
From  the  opening  gate  and  the  shining  track : 
And  each  heart's  gladness  no  words  may  tell, 
Blossom  ungathered,  our  own  sweet  NeU. 


Since  the.  publication  of  Lady  Austin's 
volumes  on  tile  Life  and  Character  of  Syd- 
ney Smith,  almost  every  literary  organ 
has  spoken  oat  with  regard  to  that,  most 
remarkable  man,  and  his  mental  and  mo- 
ral traits  have  been  presented  to  us  as  seen 
from  nearly  every  point  of  view.  Whig 
and  Tory  Reviewers  have  discussed  his 
political  opinions  and  his  advocacy  of 
them — gayer  writers  have  pointed  their 
pages  with  his  wit,  sarcasm  and  drollery, 
as  given  to  the  world  in  the  Edinburgh, 
during  many  years  of  the  infancy  of 
that  brilliant  periodical — bis  bou  molt 
thrown  loose  among  "  the  walnuts  and 
the  wine"  at  the  dinner  table,  have  been 
collected  and  put  in  type,  and  the  whole 
society  of  tbe  period  in  which  he  moved, 
has  been  act  before  the  world  as  belong. 
ing  to  the  life  of  tbe  joking,  eccentric, 
ease-loving  but  hard-working  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  the 
readers  of  the  Meaienger  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  verdict  passed  upon  him  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  this  idea 
we  have  selected  from  two  of  the  ablest 
religious  magazines  of  the  United  States, 
certain  passages  which  will  give  the  evan- 
gelical opinion  with  reference  to  his  cleri- 
cal career.  It  will  be  readily  enough 
supposed  that  to  many  fervent  Christians 
Sydney  Smith  appeared  as  even  an  irre- 
ligious man.  He  was  certainly  very 
much  attached  to  the  objects  of  sense. 
The  good  things  of  this  world — the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt— were  never  to  him  objects 
of  indifference.  He  considered  await  ar- 
ranged dinner  one  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs of  civilized  life.  He  found  in 
roast  mutton  a  pure  and  elevated  joy. 
One  of  the  severest  trials  of  his  rural 
ministry  was  experienced,  as  he  tells  us, 
in  living  twelve  miles  from  a  lemon.  He 
was  accustomed  to  express  himself  in 
terms  of  extravagant  affection  for  those 
earthly  delights  which  less  rosy  and 
more  serious  divines  agree  to  ignore  or 
to  disapprove.  He  did  not  belong  to  that 
class  of  believers  who  take  no  thought 
of  the  morrow  what  they  shall  eat  or 
what    they    shall     drink,    but,    on     the 


contrary,  he  kept  an  eye  constantly  to 
the  episcopal  larder,  and  anticipated  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  the  diocesan  sherry. 
And  it  seemed  to  afford  him  a  rare  plea- 
sure— as  if  it  contributed  to  his  digestion 
— to  hold  up  to  ridicule  those  many  excel- 
lent people,  who  look  with  disfavor  upon 
social  festivity  and  merriment,  as  bigota 
and  ascetics.  For  them  there  was  little 
charity,  we  fear,  under  his  capacious  waist- 
coat, and  we  should  not  therefore  wonder 
if  they,  in  turn,  were  uncharitable  towards 

As  we  do  not  design  to  submit  any  re- 
marks of  our  own  on  the  subject,  it  may 
be  well  for  ui,  without  farther  introduc- 
tion, to  draw  upon  tbe  first  article  which 
we  desire  to  condense.  It  is  given  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Biblical  Repertory 
and  Princeton  Review,  a  periodical  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  well  known  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  readers  for  the  ability  with 
which  it  is  conducted.  The  writer  is 
rather  hard  on  the  Canon  throughout, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
spiritual  labours.  The  early  portion  of 
them  is  thus  noticed. 

His  first  scene  of  ministration  was  the 
parish  of  Netberbaven,  near  Amesbury,  a 
village  consisting  of  a  few  scattered  farms 
and  cottages.  It  is  often  no  disadvantage 
for  a  young  clergyman  to  be  called  to  la- 
bour at  first  in  a  small  and  obscure  parish, 
where  the  mind  and  heart  can  be  well 
disciplined.  Even  if  no  field  of  extensive 
usefulness  be  at  once  offered,  he  can  re- 
main quiet,  trimming  his  secret  lamp, 
which  may  one  day  shed  its  light  far  and 
wide.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  minis- 
ters in  the  church  of  God  have  been  thus 
trained.  Bishop  Wilson,  the  excellent 
and  devout  Bishop  of  Sudor  and  Man, 
after  bis  ordination,  was  appointed  to  a 
small  curacy,  where  he  lived  in  great  re- 
tirement; where  his  annual  stipend  was 
but  thirty  pounds  ;  hjit  where  he  was 
eminently  fitted  for  the  conspicuous  sta- 
'■ —  ™  the  church  which  be  ultimately 
i.  It  was  so  with  Hooker,  who 
at  first  settled  in  a  poor  and  thinly 
populated  parish,  containing  less  than  two 
hundred  inhabitants.  And  Doddridge 
used  often  to  remark,  how  grateful  hr 
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was  that  he  was  thus  early  called  to  such 
a  situation,  and  how  it  prepared  him  for 
extensive  usefulness  in  a  higher  sphere. 

Did  Sydney  Smith  feel  and  act  thus?  Did 
he,  according  to  his  ordination  vow,  re- 
gard his  office  as  one  of  high  responsibil- 
ity ?  He  found  his  parishioners  ignorant, 
unrefined,  and  miserable.  Did  he,  feel- 
ing the  value  of  their  souls,  strive  to 
enlighten,  and  refine,  and  make  them 
happy?  Did  he  instruct  the  illiterate,  re- 
prove the  wicked,  exhort  the  negligent, 
alarm  the  presumptuous,  strengthen  the 
weak,  visit  the  sick,  comfort  the  afflicted, 
and  reclaim  the  wandering?  If  he  had 
acted  thus,  "  the  wilderness,"  in  a  moral 
sense,  "  would  have  been  glad,  and  the 
desert  would  have  rejoiced,  and  blossomed 
as  the  rose."  But  instead  of  this,  he  com- 
plained of  want  of  society,  of  books,  of 
rood,  of  everything ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  resigned  his  living.  After 
this,  he  departed  with  the  eldest  son  of 
the  squire  to  whom  he  was  tutor,  and  en- 
gaged to  go  with  him  to  the  University  of 
Weimar,  in  Saxony ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbances  in  Germany,  occa- 
sioned by  the  war,  he  went  to  Edinburgh. 
He  arrived  at  that  city  in  1797,  with  his 
pupil,  Beach,  and  remained  there  about 
five  or  six  years ;  associated  with  politi- 
cians and  men  of  science,  attended  the 
medical  lectures  at  the  University,  and,  as 
a  Dissenter,  preached  occasionally  for 
Bishop  Sanford,  in  the  Episcopal  chapel. 
He  was  not,  however,  much  known  as  a 
clergyman,  but  distinguished  as  uniting 
with  Jeffrey  and  others  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  ap- 
Ereciated  for  his  talents — especially  for 
is  wit  and  satire. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  much  for  want  of 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion, 
for  mere  negative  worldliness  and  for  not 
exhibiting  that  earnest  faith  in  labours  of 
piety  which  should  characterize  the  Chris- 
tian minister,  that  the  writer  arraigns 
Sydney  Smith.  It  is  for  his  sins  of  com- 
mission and  not  his  sins  of  omission. 
The  listless  preaching  of  the  Word  in  his 
own  parish  might,  perhaps,  call  for  a  mild 
rebuke,  but  the  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  demand  severe  animadversion,  and 
it  is  upon  these  that  the  paper  is  mainly 
based.  And  first,  the  article  on  Method" 
Urn  is  brought  up  against  him  as  fol- 
lows— 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  the 
author  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  he  is  no 


infidel :  "  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
be  acquainted  with  many  truly  relgioiu 
persons,  both  in  the  Presbyterian  and 
Episcopalian  churches;  and  from  their 
manly,  rational,  and  serious  characters, 
our  conceptions  of  true  practical  piety 
have  been  formed."  The  religion  which 
he  professes,  and  of  which  he  is  the  min- 
ister, is  Christianity  shorn  of  its  beams, 
and  deprived  of  all  those  peculiar  quali- 
ties which  the  hand  of  Goa  has  stamped 
upon  it ;  a  religion  which  lets  conscience 
sleep,  while  the  heart  is  unchanged,  and 
by  which  a  man  is  lulled  into  a  state  of 
complete  self-complacency ;  a  Christianity, 
if  it  deserve  the  name,  which  has  in  it 
nothing  worthy  of  its  Author;  nothing 
great  or  noble,  nothing  spiritual  or  holy, 
nothing  raised  above  fie  world ;  nothing, 
in  short,  which  puts  to  shame  the  claims 
of  a  Pagan  philosophy.  Possessing  such 
a  religion,  not  of  divine,  but  of  human 
workmanship,  why  should  he  flee  to  infi- 
delity, and  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures  ?  Why  should  he  not  love,  and 
defend,  and  worship  it  ? 

He  shows  the  sentiments  of  the  evan- 
gelical party  by  quoting  largely  from  their 
organs,  or  monthly  magazines;  endeav- 
ours to  prove  that  their  "  religion  is  not 
the  religion  which  is  established  by  law, 
and  encouraged  by  national  provision ;" 
and  promises  to  present  their  "  opinions 
and  nabits  as  objects  of  curiosity  and  im- 
portance."    What  are    these   opinions? 
They  are  the  simple  and  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  special  providence  of 
God,  the  corruption  of  man,  the  necessity 
of  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  the  importance 
of  holiness,  the  inefficacy  of  preaching 
and  the  sacraments,  without  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.     These  doctrines,  ex- 
pressed sometimes  in  narratives,  some- 
times by  notices,  and  sometimes  by  essays, 
are  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  regarded  as 
the    very  cant  of  fanaticism.    Take  the 
following,  which  expresses  his  views  of 
religion,  sneers  at  divine  grace,  and  con- 
veys a  personal  sarcasm  :  "  We  had  hith- 
erto supposed  that  the  disciples  of  the  es- 
tablished churches  in  England  and  Scot- 
land had  been  Christians ;  and  that  after 
baptism,  duly  performed  by  the  appointed 
ministers,  and  participation  in  the  cus- 
tomary worship  of  these  two  churches, 
Christianity  was  the   religion  of   which 
they  were  to  be  considered  members,  We 
see,  however,  in  these  publications,  men 
of  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  first 
called  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  under 
a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Venn;  or  first 
admitted  into  the  church,  under  a  sermon 
by  the  Rsv.  Mr.  Romaine.    The  apparent 
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admission  tarns  out  to  have  been  a  mere 
mockery,  and  the  pseudo-Christian  to  have 
had  no  religion  at  all,  till  the  business 
was  really  and  effectually  done  under 
these  sermons  by  Mr.  Venn  and  Mr. 
Romaine."  That  which  gives  joy  to  an- 
gels seems  to  him  the  source  of  sacrile- 
gious mockery.  For  instance,  a  letter 
from  a  pious  chaplain  of  a  man-of-war, 
found  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine :  "Off 
Cadis,  Nov.  25, 1806.  My  dear  friend,— 
I  have  only  time  to  tell  you  that  the  work 
of  God  seems  to  prosper.  Many  are  under 
convictions ;  ana  some,  I  trust,  are  con- 
verted. I  preach  every  night,  and  am 
obliged  to  nave  a  private  meeting  after- 
wards, with  those  who  wish  to   speak 

about  their  souls.    Capt. raises  no 

objection.  I  have  nearly  a  hundred  hear- 
ers every  night  at  six  o'clock.  Pray  for 
us."  And  another  letter  from  the  sail- 
ing-master of  his  majesty's  ship  Tonnant : 
"  It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  can  now 
inform  you,  that  God  has  deigned,  in  a 
yet  greater  degree,  to  own  the  weak  efforts 
of  his  servant,  to  turn  many  from  Satan 
to  himself.  Many  are  called  here,  as  is 
plain  to  be  seen,  by  their  pensive  looks 
and  deep  sighs.  Our  thirteen  are  now  in- 
creased to  upwards  of  thirty."  Nothing 
seems  to  provoke  the  defender  of  "ra- 
tional and  orthodox  religion  "  more  than 
the  following  facts:  "We  must  remember 
that  the  Evangelicals  have  found  a  pow- 
erful party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who,  by  the  neutrality  which  they  affect, 
and  partly  adhere  to,  are  courted  both  by 
ministers  and  the  opposition;  that  they 
have  gained  complete  possession  of  the 
India-house ;  and,  under  the  pretence,  or 
perhaps  with  the  serious  intention  of  edu- 
cating young  people  for  India,  (as  much 
as  they  dare,  without  provoking  atten- 
tion,) in  their  own  particular  tenets." 

The  gross  misrepresentations  which  he 
gives  of  the  whole  evangelical  party  are 
too  numerous  to  be  repeated.  He  says, 
"  they  lay  very  little  stress  upon  practical 
righteousness;  they  say  a  great  deal 
about  faith,  and  very  little  about  works ; 
what  are  commonly  called  the  mysterious 
parts  of  religion  are  brought  into  the 
foreground,  much  more  than  the  doctrines 
which  lead  to  practice."  They  are  al- 
ways gloomy  and  unhappy:  "Ennui, 
wretchedness,  groans,  and  sighs,  are  the 
offerings  which  these  unhappy  men  make 
to  a  Deity  who  has  covered  the  earth  with 
gay  colours,  and  scented  it  with  rich  per- 
fumes. They  hate  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ments. No  theatre,  no  cards,  no  dancing, 
no  punchinello,  no  dancing-dogs,  no  blind 
fiddlers.  All  the  amusements  of  the  rich 
and  of  the  poor  must  disappear,  wherever 


these  gloomy  people  get  a  footing."  It  is 
a  religion  which  leads  to  insanity :  "  There 
is  not  a  mad-house  in  England,  where  a 
considerable  part  of  the  patients  have  not 
been  driven  to  insanity  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  these  people.  We  cannot  enter 
such  places,  without  seeing  a  number  of 
honest  artizans,  covered  with  blankets, 
and  calling  themselves  angels  and  apos- 
tles, who,  if  they  had  remained  contented 
with  the  instruction  of  men  of  learning 
and  education,  would  have  been  sound 
masters  of  their  own  trade,  sober  Chris- 
tians, and  useful  members  of  society." 

We  have  observed  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence between  the  language  of  Chief 
Justice  Jeffreys,  at  the  trial  of  Baxter, 
and  that  of  the  reviewer  in  this  article. 
The  judge  cried  out,  "These  fellows  have 
appropriated  God  to  themselves:  'Lord, 
we  are  thy  people,  thy  peculiar  people,  thy 
dear  people!'"  "And  then,"  the  histo- 
rian adds,  "he  snorted,  and  squeaked 
through  his  nose,  and  clenched  his  hands, 
and  lifted  up  his  eyes,  mimicking  their 
manner,  and  running  on  furiously,  as  he 
said  they  used  to  preach  and  pray." 
Sydney  Smith  says,  "They  consider 
themselves  as  constituting  a  chosen  and 
separate  people,  living  in  a  land  of  athe- 
ists and  voluptuaries.  The  expressions 
by  which  they  designate  their  own  sects, 
are,  the  dear  people,  the  elect,  the  people 
of  God.  The  rest  of  mankind  are  carnal 
people,  and  the  people  of  this  world.  The 
children  of  Israel  were  not  more  separa- 
ted, through  the  favour  of  God,  from  the 
Egyptians,  than  they  are,  in  their  own 
estimation,  from  the  rest  of  mankind." 

Throughout  the  whole  article,  every- 
thing valuable  in  the  Christian  religion 
is  made  the  subject  of  sport,  with  an  as- 
perity worthy  of  Voltaire.  Evangelical 
truth  had  before  this  been  opposed,  and 
at  that  time  was  impugned  with  violence 
and  misrepresentation ;  but  it  had  never 
been  held  up  to  such  contempt,  (particu- 
larly by  a  professed  Christian,)  and  by 
invective  so  bitter.  Compared  witlfr  it, 
Lavington's  "Comparison  between  Popery 
and  Methodism"  is  lenient ;  and  Swift  s 
Treatise  on  the  "Operations  of  the 
Spirit"  is  but  little  worse. 

Jeffreys,  Voltaire,  Swift!  these  are 
rather  disreputable  characters  to  be 
called  up  in  association  with  a  Christian 
minister  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  is  constantly  oc- 
curring to  the  writer's  mind  as  the  proto- 
type of  the  Canon  of  St  Paul's,  and  we 
shall  find  another  allusion  to  him  farther 
on.     Here  is  the  arraignment  for  the 
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well   remembered   article  on   Christian 

Missions. 

The  next  article  that  appeared  on  re- 
ligion, from  the  same  pen,  and  in  the 
same  Review,  was  on  the  subject  of  "Mis- 
sions in  India" 

For  many  years  this  subject  had  excited 
public  attention.  Long  before  this  period, 
societies  had  been  formed  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  that  interesting 
land.  The  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge"  had  employed  men 
from  other  countries,  particularly  from 
Denmark  and  Germany,  to  labour  in  that 
field ;  and  the  names  of  Ziegenbalg,  and 
Grundler,  and  afterwards  of  Swartz  and 
Gericke,  are  familiar  to  all  who  are  in 
any  degree  acquainted  with  the  peninsula 
of  India.  The  work,  however,  was  much 
retarded  by  the  want  of  more  labourers. 
At  length  several  Dissenting  bodies  co- 
operated in  the  great  undertaking,  and  in 
a  little  time  outstripped  the  elder  society. 
The  "  London  Missionary  Society,"  com- 
posed of  various  Christian  denominations, 
was  instituted,  and  sent  its  missionaries 
to  India,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  the  evangelical  portion  of  the 
National  Churoh,  rejoicings  in  their  zeal, 
and  vigour,  and  self-devotion,  longed  to 
imitate  them,  and  to  unite  in  heart,  if  not  « 
in  form,  in  illuminating  the  dark  corners 
of  the  earth.  Above  aU,  the  Baptist  mis- 
sions had  displayed  a  zeal  worthy  of  such 
a  cause ;  they  bore  an  honourable  testi- 
mony for  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  not 
without  success;  they  saw  several  poor 
and  ignorant  idolaters  "turned  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God,"  and  the 
light  of  revelation  rising  upon  many  who 
were  groping  in  the  "region  and  shadow 
of  death."  The  father  of  this  mission, 
at  Serampore,  was  the  venerable  Dr. 
Carey.  He,  and  those  who  were  associ- 
ated with  him — Ward,  Marsh  man,  and 
others— encountered  many  difficulties ; 
but  these  difficulties  tended  only  to  ani- 
mal* their  vigilance,  and  awaken  their 
zeal. 

The  time  when  Sydney  Smith  wrote 
on  this  subject,  was  an  interesting  period. 
The  British  acquisition  of  power  in  India 
had  been  so  rapid  and  extensive,  that 
nearly  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants  had 
submitted  to  its  control.  It  was  a  period 
when  Christians  felt  that  this  immense 
population  bad  a  claim  on  their  justice 
and  benevolence;  that  they  owed  them 
instruction  and  protection;  that  they 
were  bound  to  dispel  the  gross  delusions 
of  their  religion,  and  to  correct  the  fla- 
grant enormities  of  their  conduct,  by  im- 
parting, in  a  greater  degree  than  they 


had  done,  the  truth  of  Christianity.  It 
was  a  period  when  the  subject  of  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  shortly  to  come  before  Par- 
liament ;  and  when  there  was  a  general 
anxiety  that  in  the  new  charter  a  clause 
should  be  introduced,  authorizing  a  wide 
dissemination  of  Christian  principles,  and 
the  removal  of  many  long-existing  obsta- 
cles. It  was  a  period  when  Corrie,  and 
Thomason,  and  Henry  Martyn  were  in 
the  field;  when  the  venerable  Buchanan 
was  exciting  attention  by  his  "Christian 
Researches  in  Asia,"  his  "Star  in  the 
East,"  and  his  "  Apology  for  promoting 
Christianity  in  India." 

But  while  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer 
were    cherishing  this  missionary  seal; 
while  they  felt  that  "necessity  was  laid 
laid  upon  them "  to  send  the  Gospel  to 
that  great  Indian  empire  which  Provi- 
dence had  put  into  their  hands ;  while  the 
diffusion    of   the    Scriptures  and  their 
translation  into  so  many  of  the  languages 
of  the  East  were  preparing  the  way  for 
the  living  voice  oftho  preacher ;  while  so 
many  degraded  Pagans  were  ready  to 
"  cast  their  idols  to  the  moles  and  bats," 
so  many  dark  understandings  waiting  to 
be  enlightened,  so  many  aching  hearts 
longing  to  be  comforted,  there  sprung  up 
a  most  violent  and  pertinacious  opposi- 
tion.    For  a  long  time  a  strong  and  deep- 
rooted  prejudice  had  prevailed  against 
missions,  which  was  at  length  succeeded 
by  a  still,  but  virulent  hostility.    At  last 
came  an  explosion  of  temper  which  had 
long  been  secretly  at  work ;  and  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  for  himself  and  others,  felt 
that  it  should  no  longer  be  in  a  state  of 
compression  and  confinement.    He  bad 
the  ambition  to  lead  the  van  in  this  anti- 
missionary  crusade,  and  make  a  fierce 
assault  against  all  that  is  doing  for  the 
object  in  Church  and  state.    Though  he 
professes  not  to  be  an  infidel,  yet  he 
unites  with  those  who  regard  the  effort  of 
introducing   Christianity   into   India  as 
visionary  and  romantic  ;  who  stigmatise 
the  "Researches"  of  Buchanan  as  an  im- 

Eosition  on  the  public,  and  a  libel  on 
ndia ;  and  who  esteem  the  mode  pro- 
posed as  calculated  to  remove  the  event  to 
a   great   distance.     To   this   mode  be 
objects,    "because."    as    he    says,  "the 
evangelical  party  have  got  possession  of 
the  Eastern  empire.    Under  the  anspicei 
of  the  college  at  Fort  William,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  in  a  course  of  translation  into 
the  languages  of  almost  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Oriental  India ;  and  we  peroerVe 
that  in  aid  of  this  object,  the  Bible  Socie- 
ty has  voted  a  very  magnificent  •ubscrip- 
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tion.  The  three  principal  ohaplains  of 
our  Indian  settlements  are  (as  might  be 
expected)  of  principles  exactly  corres- 
ponding with  the  enthusiasm  of  their  em- 
ployers at  home ;  and  their  zeal  upon  the 
subject  of  religion  has  shone  and  burnt 
with  the  most  exemplary  fury."  This 
work  being  under  the  direction  of  the 
evangelical  portion  of  the  Church  cannot 
of  course  be  properly  conducted.  The 
author  says :  "  This  is  the  great  evil ;  if 
the  management  were  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  were  as  discreet  and  wise  in  their 
devotion  as  they  are  in  matters  of  tempo- 
ral welfare,  the  desire  of  putting  an  end 
to  missions  might  be  premature  and  inde- 
corous. But  the  misfortune  is,  the  men 
who  wield  the  instrument,  ought  not,  in 
common  sense  and  propriety,  to  be  trust- 
ed with  it  for  a  single  instant.  Upon 
this  subject  they  are  quite  insane  and 
ungovernable;  they  would  deliberately, 
piously  and  conscientiously  expose  our 
whole  Eastern  empire  to  destruction  for 
the  sake  of  converting  half  a  dozen  Brah- 
mans,  who,  after  stuffing  themselves  with 
rum  and  rice,  and  borrowing  money  from 
the  natives,  would  run  away,  and  cover 
the  Gospel  and  its  professors  with  every 
species  of  impious  ridicule  and  abuse." 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  estimation  of 
the  reviewer,  the  Hindoos  do  not  need 
conversion.  He  says — "  They  are  a  civil- 
ized and  moral  people;  and  after  all  that 
has  been  said  of  their  vices,  we  believe 
that  a  Hindoo  is  more  mild  and  sober 
than  most  Europeans,  and  as  honest  and 
chaste."  He  sums  up  his  sentiments  on 
this  whole  subject  in  the  following 
manner: — "We  see  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  success ;  we  see  much  danger 
in  making  the  attempt ;  and  we  doubt  if 
the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  would  ever 
be  more  than  nominal.  If  it  is  a  duty  of 
general  benevolence  to  convert  the  hea- 
then, it  is  less  a  duty  to  convert  them 
than  any  other  people,  because  they  are  a 
people  highly  civilized,  and  because  you 
must  infallibly  subject  them  to  infamy, 
and  present  degradation.  The  instru- 
ments employed  for  these  purposes,  are 
calculated  to  bring  ridicule  and  disgrace 
upon  the  gospel ;  and  in  the  discretion  of 
those  at  home,  whom  we  consider  as  their 
patrons,  we  have  not  the  smallest  reli- 
ance ;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  are  con- 
vinced they  would  behold  the  loss  of  our 
Indian  empire,  not  with  the  humility  of 
men  convinced  of  erroneous  views  and 
projects,  but  with  the  pride,  the  exulta- 
tion, and  the  alacrity  or  martyrs." 

While  the  author  thus  argues  with 
those  of  his  own  church,  and  severely  de- 
nounces them,   he    treats    with  perfect 


levity  and  buffoonery  the  whole  Baptist 
mission  at  Serampore.  A  most  furious 
and  unmeasured  attack  he  makes  upon 
the  excellent  Dr.  Carey — a  man  so  faith- 
ful in  sustaining  the  mission  in  Bengal, 
so  distinguished  as  an  Oriental  scholar ; 
so  eminent  for  the  many  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  which  he  had  made;  so  be- 
loved for  his  humble,  benevolent,  and 
self-denied  piety.  To  bring  this  venera- 
ble man  into  contempt,  he  quotes  from 
his  journal,  when  he  first  went  to  India, 
1793,  such  parts  as  he  judged  the  most 
intolerable  religious  cant.  And  what  are 
they  ?  Such  things  as  no  true  Christian 
can  condemn,  but  such  as  Sydney  Smith 
was  incapable  of  appreciating ;  most  re- 
pugnant to  his  taste  and  revolting  to  his 
nis  principles. — "1793:  June  16— Lord's 
day — A  little  recovered  from  my  sick- 
ness— met  for  prayer  and  exhortation  in 
my  cabin — had  a  dispute  with  a  French 
deist."  " — 30 :  Lora's  day — A  pleasant 
and  profitable  day ;;  our  congregation 
composed  of  ten  persons."  July  7. — 
Another  profitable  and  pleasant  Sab- 
bath—our congregation  increased  one — 
had  much  sweet  enjoyment  with  God." 
"Jan.  25. — Lord's  day. — Found  much 
pleasure  in  reading  Edwards's  sermon  on 
the  'justice  of  God  in  the  perdition  of 
sinners.'"  "April  6. — Had  some  sweet- 
ness to-day ;  especially  in  reading  Ed- 
wards's sermons."  "  June  8. — This  even- 
ing reached  Bowles,  where  we  lay  for  the 
Sabbath — felt  thankful  that  God  had  pre- 
served us."  •' 16. — To-day  I  preach- 
ed twice  at  Malda,  where  Thomas  met 
me — had  much  enjoyment,  and  though 
our  congregation  did  not  exceed  sixteen, 
yet  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  having  my 
tongue  once  more  at  liberty,  I  can  hardly 
describe — was  enabled  to  be  faithful,  and 
felt  great  affection  for  immortal  souls." 
"  1796.  Feb.  6. — I  am  now  in  my  study ; 
and  it  is  a  sweet  place,  because  of  the 
presence  of  God  with  the  vilest  of  men. 
The  work  to  which  God  has  set  his  hands 
will  infallibly  prosper."  These  ravings  of 
fanaticism  proved  Dr.  Carey  wholly  unfit 
to  be  a  missionary  in  India !  With  the 
same  personal  rancour  he  assails  Ward, 
one  or  the  most  able  of  the  Eastern  mis- 
sionaries, who  did  so  much  by  his  wri- 
tings in  enlightening  the  public  mind  on 
the  absurdities  and  horrors  of  Paganism ; 
who  was  so  commended  for  his  elaborate 
"  View  of  the  history,  literature,  and  reli- 
gion of  the  Hindoos."  Nor  do  the  vene- 
lable  Danish  and  German  missionaries 
escape  his  gross  ribaldry ;  men  who  had 
spent  their  lives,  not  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain,  or  in  commercial  enterprises,  but  in 
removing  the  ignorance,  profligacy,  and 
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misery  of  the  heathen ;  in  making  them 
happy  in  this  world  and  the  world  to 
come.  The  ridicule  poured  out  upon  all 
these  men  is  like  treating  with  scorn  the 
first  heralds  of  the  cross,  and  their  imme- 
diate successors,  the  confessors  and  mar- 
tyrs. Shall  they  be  reverenced  and  pre- 
served in  grateful  remembrance,  because 
they  encountered  the  fiercest  opposition 
in  spreading  the  gospel  among  the  na- 
tions ;  and  shall  those  who  imitate  them 
and  have  a  congenial  spirit,  be  held  up  to 
derision  ?  Yet  Sydney  Smith  was  capa- 
ble of  this. 

Other  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  are  commented  upon  in  their 
order,  and  the  reverend  reviewer's  no- 
tions of  the  drama,  dancing,  &e.  con- 
demned, but  we  pass  over  them  to  quote  a 
single  passage  on  Sydney  Smith's  cleri- 
cal preferment. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  subject  of  the 
Memoir  into  his  political  career,  nor 
speak  of  his  political  writings,  nor  con- 
sider his  political  speeches.  The  time  at 
length  arrived,  when  the  party  which 
he  had  long  advocated  came  into  power ; 
then  he  looked  for  his  reward  for  having 
fought  the  good  fipht,  and  anticipated  an 
increase  of  happiness,  according  to  his 
frequent  declaration — "  I  am  happier  for 
every  new  guinea  which  I  gain.  For 
his  services,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
living  of  Foston-le-Clay,  afterwards  ex- 
exchanged  for  Combe  Florey,  near  Taun- 
ton— then  appointed  to  the  Prebendal 
stall  of  Bristol ;  and  at  length,  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Grey,  made  resi- 
duary Canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
fie  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with  these 
preferments,  and  aimed  at  a  bishopric. 
His  biographer  thus  speaks  of  it : — "  I 
know  that  ne  felt  deeply,  to  the  hour  of 
his  death,  that  those  by  whose  side  he  had 
fought  for  fifty  years  so  bravely  and  hon- 
estly in  their  adversity,  and  with  the 
most  unblemished  reputation  as  a  clergy- 
man, should  in  their  prosperity,  never 
have  offered  a  bishopric,  that  which  they 
were  bestowing  on  many,  only  known  at 
that  time,  according  to  public  report,  for 
their  mediocrity,  or  unpopularity. 

Swift,  in  like  manner,  sought  and  ex- 
pected an  Episcopate  in  England — "  but," 
says  his  biographer,  "Archbishop  Sharpe 
having  represented  him  to  her  Majesty  as 
a  man  whose  Christianity  was  very  ques- 
tionable, and  being  supported  in  this  by 
a  very  great  lady,  it  was  given  to  anoth- 
er." Such,  it  seems,  was  the  reason  why 
the  honour  was   not  bestowed  on  the 


other  expectant.  His  warmest  political 
friends  thought  it  would  be  earning  the 
jest  too  far,  to  make  Sydney  Smith  a 
bishop.  He  defends  himself  against  the 
charges,  by  the  following  letter  to  Lord 
Russell :  "I  defy to  quote  one  singk 

Sassage  of  my  writing,  contrary  to  the 
octrines  of  the  Church.  I  defy  him  to 
mention  a  Bicgle  action  of  my  life  which 
he  can  call  immoral.  The  onlv  thing  he 
could  charge  me  with,  would  be  nigh 
spirits  and  much  innocent  nonsense.  I 
am  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  and  sedu- 
lous as  a  parochial  clergyman.  His  real 
charge  against  me  is,  Sat  I  am  a  high 
spirited,  honest,  uncompromising  nan, 
whom  he  and  all  the  bench  of  his  bisbopt 
could  not  turn  upon  vital  questions ;  this 
is  the  reason  why,  as  far  as  depends  upon 
others,  I  am  not  a  bishop/' 

Resigning  himself  to  his  fate,  and  pro- 
fessing to  "  have  lost  all  wish  to  become 
a  bishop,"  he  confined  himself  to  St 
Paul's,  where  he  was  required  to  "do 
duty"  for  three  months  in  the  year;  and 
where  he  preached  some  excellent  ser- 
mons, the  most  of  which,  it  appears,  were 
not  of  his  own  composition.  For  one  that 
was  much  admired,  he  was  indebted  to 
our  country,  as  he  tells  us  in  a  letter  to 
Lady  Grey: — "I  think  Channing  an  ad- 
mirable writer.  Yet  admirable  as  hi* 
sermon  on  war  is,  I  have  the  vanity  to 
think  my  own  equally  good ;  and  you  will 
be  the  more  inclined  to  agree  with  me  in 
this  comparison,  when  I  toll  you  that  I 
preached  in  St.  Paul's  the  identical 
sermon  which  Lord  Grey  so  much  ad- 
mired. I  thought  I  could  not  write 
anything  half  so  good ;  so  I  preached 
Channing." 

The  writer,  after  getting  through  with 
the  evidence  as  to  the  anti-Christian  sen- 
timents of  Sydney  Smith  and  referring 
to  his  anti- American  prejudices,  thus  pro- 
nounces upon  him  in  conclusion,  with 
rather  more  severity,  we  think,  than  is 
altogether  becoming — 

In  following  Sidney  Smith  through 
the  evening  of  his  days,  we  hoped  that 
we  should  at  last  see  some  of  that  seri- 
ousness and  sobriety  which  become  the 
man  of  years,  the  professed  Christian, 
and  the  minister  of  religion.  But  he  had 
such  a  dread  of  gravity,  and  such  a  hor- 
ror of  solemnity,  that  he  would  not  yield, 
but  fought  against  them  most  vigorously, 
even  when  life  was  closing  and  the  grave 
opening.  At  the  age  of  seventy-two  be 
writes  to  a  friend — "  I  am  learning  to 
sing  some  of  Moore's  songs,  which  I  taink 
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I  shall  do  to  great  perfection" — no  doubt 
some  of  those  convivial  songs  which 
would  lead  him  to  drive  away  melan- 
choly. It  was  probably  suggested  by  a 
visit  which  the  poet  had  made  to  him  a 
few  weeks  before;  for  he  says — ''We 
have  had  little  Tommy  Moore  here,  who 
seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased  with  his 
visit ;  he  talked  and  sung  in  his  peculiar 
fashion,  like  any  nightingale  of  the 
« Flower  Valley'  to  the  delight  of  us  all." 
After  the  death  of  Sydney  Smith,  this 
poet  was  applied  to,  to  write  the  memoir 
of  his  friend,  but  his  serious  and  sudden 
illness  prevented.  It  was  truly  unfortu- 
nate that  tlie  design  was  not  executed. 
It  would  have  been  peculiarly  fitting  for 
two  such  intimate  friends  to  be  thus  asso- 
ciated; for  the  minister  of  religion,  to 
whom  Byron  dedicated  some  stanzas  in 
his  "  Don  Juan,"  to  have  his  life  written 
by  Thomas  Moore. 

But  little  is  said  of  his  death,  nothing 
of  his  feelings,  in  view  of  the  past,  or 
hope  of  the  future.  It  was  to  be  expect- 
ed that  these  things  would  be  hurried 
over.  One  last  saying,  however,  is  stri- 
king, uttered  when  he  must  have  known 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery — "  I 
feel  so  weak,  both  in  body  and  mind,  that 
I  verily  believe  that  if  the  knife  were  put 
into  my  hand,  I  should  not  have  strength 
or  energy  enough  to  stick  it  into  a  Dis- 
senter.'' There  is  "a  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death ;"  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  remark  of  Toung, 

"Men  may  live  fools ;  but  fools  they  cannot  die." 

Though  Sydney  Smith  was  through 
life  an  enemy  of  evangelical  religion,  and 
a  very  unsuitable  man  for  the  clerical 
profession,  there  is  much  to  admire  in 
the  manly  perseverance  with  whicfe>  he 
laboured  in  an  obscure  parish,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  people  according  to 
his  own  standard  of  religion.  He  was  a 
disappointed  man,  more  to  be  pitied  than 
either  admired  or  imitated. 

In  a  very  different  spirit  from  this 
rigoroms  judgment  is  conceived  the  other 
article  which  we  propose  to  adduce. 
Every  page  of  it  breathes  the  largest 
charity  for  the  man,  and  the  genial  and 
sympathising  tone  of  the  whole  betrays 
the  hand  of  a  gentle  nature,  quick  to 
discover  and  admit  excellencies,  and  de- 
sirous of  dealing  tenderly  with  faults. 
As  an  estimate  of  literary  and  moral 
characteristics,  it  challenges  a  respect- 


ful perusal,  and  the  style,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  is  marked  with  rare  afflu- 
ence and  felicity  of  language.  We  find  the 
article  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
of  New  York.  The  very  opening  para- 
graph shows  how  readily  the  writer 
enters  into  the  spirit  of  his  subject. 

Within  the  last  six  months  Sydney 
Smith  has,  probably,  been  named  more 
frequently  than  he  was  during  any  twen- 
ty years  of  his  life.  What  an  instance, 
this,  of  the  power  of  literature !  What  a 
significance  does  it  give  to  pen  and  press ! 
A  few  sheets  of  paper,  crowing  into  a 
volume  beneath  the  gentle  hand  of  wo- 
man; a  widow's  love  collecting  worthy 
materials,  and  a  daughter's  affection  ar- 
ranging and  combining  them  into  order 
and  beauty ;  then  the  mechanical  Bervice 
of  types,  and  Sydney  Smith  is  an  inmate 
of  thousands  of  homes,  living  his  life  over 
again ;  talking  in  the  same  gushing  and 
exhaustless  strain  of  thought  ana  hu- 
mour ;  writing,  reviewing,  reforming, 
and  preaching ;  a  struggling  man,  a 
brave  man,  a  hearty  man ;  a  kind,  gener- 
ous, philanthropic  man,  whose  moral 
qualities  honoured  a  genius  that  rendered 
mo6t  valuable  and  praiseworthy  services 
to  the  truth,  wisdom,  and  heroism  of  the 
age.  The  new  Sydney  Smith,  we  incline 
to  believe,  is  better  than  the  old ;  or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  he  has  a  better  posi- 
tion before  the  world.  It  is  the  same 
man — the  distinct,  unmistakable  Sydney 
Smith — the  broad-chested,  round-built 
Englishman,  with  just  enough  French 
blood  to  quicken  his  nerves  without  any 
injury  to  his  substantial  muscles.  Here 
he  is,  with  all  his  instant-telling,  sharp- 
pointed  faculties ;  with  all  his  learning  in 
ready  obedience;  with  clear,  vigorous, 
accurate  language  for  the  despatch  of 
ideas  as  fast  as  a  teaming  brain  could 
originate  them:  here  he  is,  the  full- 
freighted  man,  with  more  diversity  of 
intellect,  and  more  adaptedness  to  this 
many-sided  world  than  any  one  of  his 
day ;  here  be  is,  busy  at  all  imaginable 
things,  from  inventing  horse-scratchers  to 
the  manufacture  of  a  grotesque  wardrobe 
for  rheumatism,  from  training  stupid  ser- 
vants to  the  management  of  official  reve- 
nues, from  a  tender  oversight  of  the  sick 
of  his  parish  to  the  most  formidable  sort 
of  surgery  on  some  cancerous  affection  of 
the  body  politic  Here  he  is — curate, 
joker,  satirist,  Utilitarian,  Whig,  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's — with  all  his  versatile  en- 
dowments, each  as  fresh,  as  spirited,  as 
demonstrative,  as  if  the  great  soul  had  to 
diffuse  itself  into  its  action  alone. 
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The  following  passage  will  give  a 
proper  idea  of  the  analytical  power  of  the 
Methodist  Reviewer — 

The  intellect   of  Sydney  Smith  does 
not  impress  us  as  an  intellect  of  the  lofti- 
est and  noblest  type.    Compared  with 
men  of  his  own  country — Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Barrow,  and  Burke— his  inferi- 
ority is  palpable.    The  abstract  power 
was  defective ;  he  could  not  trace  a  prin- 
ciple, like  Coleridge,  through  any  laby- 
rinth, nor  follow  it  to  its  source  like  Fos- 
ter ;   but  if  the  principle  were  outside  of 
the  region  assigned  by  German  thinkers 
to  reason,  and  in  the  open  field  of  the  un- 
derstanding, he  could  seize  it  as  potently, 
and  use  it  as  successfully,  as  any  man  of 
his  age.    His  feet  were  nrinly  planted  on 
the  earth,  and  if  an  effort  to  overcome 
gravitation  were  a  sin,  he  could  not  have 
obeyed  its  law  more  rigidly.    The  bright 
eyes  that  were  so  near  his  brain,  might 
range  abroad,  glancing  from  mountain  to 
cloud,  from  cloud  to  zenith,  but  the  man 
himself  could  not  soar.     Sufficient  was 
around  him  to  arouse,  occupy,  and  re- 
fresh.    Nor  had  he  that  form  of  intellect 
displayed  so  strikingly  in  De  Quincey, 
which  hovers  on  the  border-line  of  the 
supernatural,  and  elicits,  even  from  com- 
mon impulses,  a  mystery  and  a  glory  that 
add  significance  to  daily  life.     He  asked 
no  anxious  questions  of  the  mighty  nature 
that  works  in  us  all,  and  sought  no  clue 
to  those  problems  which  had  perplexed 
and  confounded  the  intellect  ot  all  ages. 
The  interpretative  mind,  reading  a  future 
world    in    the   instinctive    emotions    of 
childhood,  or  listening  to  the  prophecies 
of  immortality  in  the  frantic  cries  of  grief 
and  agony  never  intensified  his  sensibili- 
ties or  exalted  his  contemplations.    Thore 
was  no  foundation  for  any  sort  of  mysti- 
cism in  him.     So  far  from  this,  we  doubt 
if   auv  kind  of   remote    or    intangible 
thought  had  the  slightest  toleration  at  his 
hands.    Hints,  that  spiritual  philosophy 
suggest  to  profound  thinkers;  musings, 
that  are  often  born  of  our  happiest  and 
truest  moments ;  ideals,  that  charm  and 
captivate  the  best  men  in  their  best  con- 
dition, were  too  much  removed  from  his 
sphere  of  reality  to  gain  any  hold  upon 
him.    His  faith  was  eyesight  by  another 
name.    The  poetic  faculty,  as  the  reader 
may  readily  suppose,  was  utterly  want- 
ing ;  not  that  he  was  destitute  of  a  certain 
order  of  fancy,  but  imagination,  the  fore- 
most  power  of  the  mind,  the  earnest 
searcher  in  realms  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  senses  and  the  understanding;  the  un- 
satisfied seeker  of  still  another  image  to 
embody  a  cherished  sentiment,  or  a  new 


fact  to  an  old  truth — such  imagination  as, 
even  when  not  creative,  is  yet  capable  of 
regal  intercourse  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  universe,  and  carries  a  most  loving 
heart  into  the  presence  of  Supreme 
Beauty  and  Infinite  Glory — such  imagi- 
nation never  endowed  him  with  his  price- 
less gifts,  nor  crowned  him  with  its 
matchless  honours.  But  these  defects 
are  comparative  only.  Men  may  be 
great  without  them ;  and  it  is  surprising 
to  look  over  the  roll  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages, and  see  how  few  of  them  ap- 
proached the  standard  of  splendid  abili- 
ties, which  we  thus  erect  in  our  impas- 
sioned hours.  Providence  seldom  sets  its 
seal  on  the  most  resplendent  intellects, 
and  incorporates  them  into  the  grand 
system  of  agencies  by  which  the  world  is 
urged  forward.  They  are  majestic  spec- 
tacles— sublime  assurances  of  what  we 
are,  or  may  be ;  but  not  by  them  are  laws 
made  more  humane,  society  more  frater- 
nal, patriotism  less  selfish,  philanthropy 
more  benevolent,  and  practical  Christi- 
anity more  reformatory.  Such  men  exist 
by  themselves.  They  mourn  over  their 
loneliness,  and  not  with  reason ;  for  they 
belong  to  higher  economy  of  utility,  and 
to  a  more  refined  and  beautiful  life  than 
now  encircles  us. 

Again  the  writer,  in  speaking  of  the 
wit  of  Sydney  Smith,  that  radiant  and 
abounding  wit,  which  flashed  through  the* 
pages  of  Peter  Plymley  and  lighted  up 
so  brilliantly  the  festive  board— thus 
shows  his  capacity  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  the  most  striking  quality  of  the  old 
gentleman's  mind. 

The  wit  of  the  man  was  proverbial. 
It  was  a  tropical  luxuriance,  in  which 
soil*  and  sunshine  did  their  utmost  in 
growth  and  flowering.  The  pages  of  the 
memoir  are  full  of  his  peculiar  sayings, 
and  we  suspect  that  the  daughter  has 
collected  only  a  small  proportion.  Jean 
Paul  says,  that  the  current  of  thought,  in 
some  men,  cannot  run  steadily  on,  but  is 
ever  leaping  up  in  jets.  Sydney  Smith's 
wit  was  perfectly  spontaneous.  There 
was  no  effort  to  invent  resemblances,  or 
to  force  a  thought  into  a  grotesque  shape. 
Others  have  been  famous  for  wit,  hut 
Sydney  Smith  had  it  as  an  intellectual 
power,  and  it  seemed  a  more  dignified 
rank  in  him  than  in  any  one  whose  name 
is  associated  with  it.  'Not  often  does  it 
stand  by  itself,  a  freak  of  the  mind  apart 
from  ite  usual  exhibitions;  nor  does  it 
save  itself  for  great  occasions,  as  if  it 
were  a  state  wardrobe  for  magnificent 
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display.     A  portion  of  the  texture  of  his 
intellect,  it  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
active,  energetic,  versatile  thought,  and 
it    blends  harmoniously  and  effectively 
with   his  discussions   and    descriptions. 
Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 
while  he  uttered  many  strikingly  humor- 
ous remarks  in  a  sort  of  detached  manner, 
yet  his  best  things  are  closely  intertwined 
with  weighty  reasoning  and  earnest  ap- 
peal.    It  was  the  flavour  of  his  mind,  not 
a  sauce  that  the  epicureanism  of  Gore 
House  can  furnish  to  a  dish,  but  the 
genuine  juice  of  the  fruit.    No  one  was 
less  of  an  adept  in  the  arbitrary  colloca- 
tion of  words  and  images.    Wit  manu- 
facture was  not  to  his  taste ;  he  was  too 
serious  and    direct    for    that   laborious 
amusement.    Play  with  his  thoughts,  and 
play    with   exuberant   sportiveness,    he 
would;     but   the    thoughts    themselves 
always  maintained  their  inherent  force, 
and  the  dalliance  was  only  a  pleasant  ac- 
companiment to  their  progress.    It  was 
not  the  wit  of  South,  that  needed  contro- 
versy to  give  it  edge,  or  some  mark,  like 
Jeremy   Taylor,   to    make  it    keen  and 
probing;  it  was  not  the  wit  of  Fuller, 
bubbling  up  through  every  open  crevice, 
and  quivering    like  a  gentle  gas-flame, 
that  has  been  ignited  by  contact  with  the 
air ;  nor  was  it  the  quaint  wit  of  Charles 
Lamb,  leading  off  his  intellect  into  hidden 
by-paths,  and  holding  a  strange   mono- 
logue over  the  most  eccentric,  antiquated, 
obsolete  specimens  of  humanity  that  his 
search   could    exhume.     Free  from   the 
savage  vices  of  Swift's,  and  too  healthy 
and  ruddy  to  need  the  champagne  that 
convivialiced  Theodore  Hook's  into  the 
revelry  of  the  dinner-table,  the  wit  of 
Sydney  Smith  may  well  serve  as  a  prac- 
tical comment  on  the  remark  of  the  great 
theologian,  Isaac   Barrow:    "Allowable 
pleasantry  may  be  expedient  to  put  the 
world  out  of  conceit  that  all  sober  and 
good    men    are   a   sort   of    lumpish  or 
sour  people ;  that  they  can  utter  nothing 
but  flat  and  drowsy  stuff;"  and,  to  his 
praise  it  may  be  said,  that  so  dangerous 
a  weapon  has  rarely  been  used  with  more 
discretion  and  delicacy. 

But  these  extracts  are  foreign  to  the 
purpose  with  which  we  first  took  up  the 
scissors — viz,  that  of  presenting  an  ortho- 
dox estimate  of  Sydney  Smith's  spiritual 
character  from  the  two  periodicals  we 
have  named.  This  estimate  coming  from 
a  Methodist,  we  might  naturally  suppose 
would  be  harsh,  if  not  illiberal  and  un- 
generous.   But  the  writer  is  loving  even 


in  his  treatment  of  the  articles  on  Method- 
ism. The  passage  referring  to  these  is  a 
long  one,  but  it  will  be  read  with  interest. 

The    religious    character    of    Sydney 
Smith,  so  far  as  delineated  in  the  memoir, 
will  probably  be  viewed  in  different  lights 
by  different  persons.    That  he  was  a  sin- 
cere believer  in  the  great  doctrines   of 
Christianity,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  ap- 
preciated their  distinctive  bearings  on 
man's  fallen  condition  and  guilty  nature, 
cannot  be  doubted.  .  Such  points,  in  the 
Gospel  system,  as  forbearance,  compas- 
sion, sympathy,  charity  and  good  works, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  Christianity, 
regarded  as  a  law  between  man  and  man, 
were  prominent  in   his   creed;  and  to 
his  credit  it  must  be  said,  that  his  life 
abounded  in  beautiful  illustrations  of  his 
attachment  to  them.     To  befriend  the 
poor,  to  watch  beside  the  destitute  sick, 
to  bear  the  light  of  cheerful  hone  into 
lonely  and  distressed  hovels,  to  give  his 
substance  as  well  as  his  kind  intentions 
wherever  needed,  and  often,  too,  where 
he  was  the  only  good  Samaritan ;  these 
noble  and  blessed  offices  were  his  delight, 
and  for  them  he  was  ever  prompt  to  resign 
any  pleasure  and  endure  any  inconveni- 
ence.   So  far  as  we  can  see,  these  cardi- 
nal duties  were  discharged  for  Christ's 
sake.    There  is  something  in  his  simple- 
heartedness,  in  his  generous  sacrifices,  in 
his  persistent  earnestness,  in  his  fruitful 
ingenuity  in  devising  ways  to  do  good, 
that  impresses  us  as  a  different  sentiment 
from  worldly  philanthropy.     Vice  was 
sternly  rebuked;  corruption  in  high  places 
was  vehemently  assailed ;  sceptical  writ- 
ings and  irreligious  books  were  indig- 
nantly condemned;  and,  in  some  instances, 
men,  through  his  instrumentality,  were 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Then,  too,  he  laid  bare  the  weakness  and 
worldliness  of  the  established  Church, 
and  challenged  its  zeal  to  practical  efforts 
for  the  regeneration  of  neglected  multi- 
tudes.   It  was  near  "dying  of  dignity," 
and  he  urged  a  more  effective  and  aggres- 
sive style  of  preaching.    Puseyiem  had 
none  of  his  sympathies,  and  mummery 
was  his  contempt;  ecclesiastical  abuses 
had  no  mercy  at  his  hands,  and  bishops, 
if  their  measures  or  actions  were  ob- 
noxious, were  made  to  feel  his  sharpest 
logic  and  most  scathing  wit.    Such  cour- 
age as  this  brought  its  penalties,  and  no 
man  knew  better  than  Sydney  Smith  that 
he  was  paying  a  dear  price  for  his  advo- 
cacy of  correct  principles ;  but  no  expos- 
tulations from  time-servers,  no  forfei- 
ture of  honours,  no  contumely,  could  stifle 
his  voice  or  abate  his  earnestness.    Look- 
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ing  at  tlie  man  in  this  connexion,  he  as- 
sumes the  dignity  of  moral  heroism. 
There  is  breadth,  as  well  as  power,  in  bis 
movements.  There  is  no  6udden  pause 
in  the  midst  of  his  career  to  ponder  over 
prudential  calculations,  and  to  examine 
if  measures  were  not  strained  too  hard 
for  his  own  advantage.  Sydney  Smith 
never  put  himself  in  one  scale  and  duty 
in  the  other,  but,  with  facts  on  one  side 
of  tbe  beam,  he  weighed  obligations  in 
the  other,  and  determined  his  coarse. 
But  the  errors  of  a  false  system  were 
around  him,  and,  viewing  the  circum- 
stances about  him,  the  associations  of  his 
Eosition,  and  the  sphere  of  life  in  which 
e  acted,  H  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  been  injuriously  affected. 

Tried  by  an  evangelical  standard, 
Sydney  Smith  certainly  does  not  satisfy 
us.  If  not  worldly-minded,  he  was  too 
much  in  an  atmosphere  of  worldliness. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  in  his  intimacy 
at  Holland  Ilouse,  nor  is  he  to  be  blamed 
for  enjoying  a  good  dinner  whenever  it 
came  in  his  way.  His  wit  and  humor 
were  God's  gifts,  and  he  generally  used 
them  in  an  amiable  and  unobjectionable 
manner.  Exhilarating  as  his  spirits  were, 
they  never  transcended  the  bounds  of  re- 
fined and  cultivated  taste.  The  efferves- 
cence was  not  the  froth  of  poisonous 
liquor,  but  the  white  foam  of  a  stream, 
that  irrigated  and  refreshed  the  landscape 
through  which  it  flowed.  Table-pleasures 
were  valued  more  for  the  mind  than  the 
body,  and  his  wonderful  powers  of  con- 
versation were  not  wasted  on  trifles.  All 
his  friends  represent  him  as  most  charm- 
ing in  his  serious  moods,  and  even  fashion- 
.  able  women,  who  codrted  his  acquaint- 
ance for  the  zest  of  his  lighter  talk,  bear 
testimony  to  the  edifying  and  ennobling 
qualities  of  the  man.  And  yet  it  is  sad 
to  think  that  one  so  richly  endowed;  one 
so  frank,  cordial,  truthful,  exemplary; 
one  of  so  much  purpose,  ability,  and  recti- 
tude, should  have  fallen  short  of  the 
measure  of  a  thoroughly  devout  Christian, 
and  missed  the  mark  of  an  humble,  godly, 
useful  minister  of  Christ. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Critics 
are  morally  responsible  for  their  reviews 
of  character,  as  well  as  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  taste  and  culture  for  the  spirit  in 
which  they  treat  the  sanctity  of  human 
reputation.  Far  from  us  be  the  hard  and 
callous  insensibility  that  would  regard 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  great  and  noble 
men  as  if  they  were  mere  contributions 
to  the  science  and  surgery  of  the  dissect- 
ing-table.  But  errors  of  false  kindness 
are  often  as  mischievous  as  the  vices  of 


savage  tempers.  If  any  one,  after  read- 
ing these  volumes,  will  calmly  close  them, 
and  then  summon  before  his  mind  a  dis- 
tinct, full-formed  image  of  Sydney  Smith, 
we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  he  do  not  feel 
that  something  is  wanting  to  give  thtt 
image  moral  and  spiritual  completers?. 
Beautiful  does  that  image  appear  in  all 
the  gentler  and  tenderer  relations  of  home 
and  fireside,  and  abroad,  in  the  manlj 
pursuits  of  life,  in  the  field,  in  the  parkh, 
in  the  city,  brave  as  the  bravest ;  but  is 
it  not  the  light  of  a  near  firmament  that 
illumines  its  features?  and  if,  in  serener 
and  holier  hours,  the  beams  of  a  more  dis- 
tant orb  fell  upon  it,  is  it  not  a  halo  that 
soon  vanishes  ? 

m 

Sydney  Smith   seems   never  to  have 
sounded  the  depths  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence.   Religion,  as  a  moral  and  practical 
routine ;  religion,  as  a  social  system  to 
educate  and  elevate  mankind;  religion, 
as  a  state  instrument ;  religion,  as  a  re- 
vealed,   Divine    authority,    armed  with 
God's    omnipotence,    and    hallowed  by 
God's  compassionate  love ;  religion,  as  a 
theory  of  tne  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,   he  comprehended 
and    taught.     A    step    beyond  and. he 
reaches  "purity  of  heart,'  and  dwells 
on  it  as  the  "  ark  of  God ;"  "it  is  God's, 
and  to  God  it  will  return."    But,  admit- 
ting gladly  all  this,  it  is  very  obvious  that 
Sydney  Smith  had  no  fellowship  with  the 
profounder  aspects  of  experimental  re- 
ligion.   The  agonies  of  repentance ;  the 
terrible  conviction  that  cleaves  the  uni- 
verse, and  opens  heaven  and  hell  before 
the  startled  eyas;  the  strong  cries  and 
tears,  that  utter  a  language  unknown, 
where  the  cross  is  unfelt ;  the  vast  inter- 
ests of  the  soul,  when  God  lets  down  the 
burden  of  eternity  on  its  keenest  sensi- 
bilities; the  reconciling  sight  of  Jesus, 
as  redeemer,  intercessor,  friend  and  bro- 
ther;  the  triumph  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  in  their  answering  joy  to  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit;   the  sore   conflicts  of 
Christian  life ;   the  alternations  of  fear 
and  confidence ;  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
"  God,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner  f  the 
yearning  for  rest  in  Paradise ;  the  growth 
into  the  full  stature  of  Christ;  all  this 
was  beyond  h!i  grasp.    Td  his  mind,  a 
person  showing  an  acute  sense  of  Gods 
violated  law,  or  an  exultant  feeling  of 
God's  forgiving  mercy,  was  a  sheer  enthu- 
siast. Perhaps  the  enthusiast  needed  medi- 
cal treatment ;  perhaps  the  stomach  had 
usurped  the  dominion  of  the  brain,  and 
a  baa  liver  was  secreting  unhealthy  ideas; 
at  best,  he  was  the  fool  of  others,  or  the 
dupe  of  himself.    For  all  such  cases  he 
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had  a  most  summary  treatment;  and, 
seizing  the  most  exceptionable  of  their 
pecularities,  and  drawing  no  line  what- 
ever between  the  incidents  of  a  princi- 
ple and  the  principle  itself,  he  branded 
them  as  fanatics,  whose  rantings,  super- 
stition, and  severities,  were  Use  off- 
spring of  distempered  heads  or  hollow 
heart*.  A  grosser  instance  of  injustice, 
a  more  humiliating  exhibition  of  igno- 
rance and  moral  inappreciativeness,  we 
do  not  know,  than  this  phase  of  Sydney 
Smith's  character.  He  saw  and  felt  the 
evils  of  the  established  Church ;  he  ad- 
mitted that  its  disease  was  chronic ;  he 
was  an  unflinching  supporter  of  libe- 
rality and  charity  in  all  things  ;  he  loved 
to  witness  the  progress  of  society,  and  no 
one  laboured  harder,  in  certain  ways,  to 
contribute  to  it;  and  yet,  while  evan- 
gelical Christians  were  accomplishing, 
under  his  own  eyes,  and  at  his  very  door, 
what  he  so  much  coveted  to  have  done ; 
while  they  were  sending  a  new  stream 
of  life  into  the  decaying  vitals  of  the 
Church,  and  quickening  the  lower  classes 
of  England  into  the  consciousness  of 
manhood ;  while  literature,  commerce, 
and  legislation,  all  bore  marks  of  their 
energetic  presence,  and  showed  that  Chris- 
tianity was  advancing  toward  its  en- 
thronement, in  intellect  and  life ;  he 
must  deliberately  plant  himself,  fathoms 
deep,  against  these  movements,  and  hurl 
the  sharpest  shafts  of  wit,  and  the  barbed 
arrows  of  ridicule,  into  the  hearts  of 
many  of  England's  worthiest  and  purest 
men.  We  say  nothing  of  the  taste  that 
could  select  the  most  pervertible  passages 
from  evangelical  works,  and  hold  them 
up  to  public  derision.  It  had  been  dune 
before.  Infidels  had  made  a  similar  use 
of  the  Bible.  Satan  himself  is  a  master- 
hand  at  apt  quotations.  A  few  withered 
leaves,  crumpled,  blackened,  mouldy, 
from  the  boughs  of  an  oak,  do  not  con- 
vict it  of  death  ;  nor  do  ugly  worms  on 
flowers  disgust  a  botanist  with  the  vege- 
table beauty  of  nature.  The  man  talked 
of  bigotry  ;  but  what  bigotry  is  as  blind- 
ing as  that  which  shuts  up  one  to  his  own 
little  loop-hole,  and  never  permits  him  to 
move  a  hair's  breadth  toward  a  more 
commanding  point  of  observation?  And 
he  talked,  too,  of  delusion  ;  alas!  there 
is  no  delusion  so  silly  at  that  which  con- 
sists in  mistaking  a  manikin  for  a  living 
being;  and  of  this  was  he  guilty,  when 
ho  turned  scornfully  from  evangelical 
Christianity,  and  rested  his  hopes  on  the 
counterfeit  institutions  of  the  day. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  vehemently  op- 
posed  Methodism.     Selecting  his  points 


of  attack,  and  keeping  them  only  before 
his  eye,  he  repudiates  the  entire  system, 
by  virtue  of  his  dislike  for  what  offends 
his  taste  and  irritates  his  sense  of  refine- 
ment. The  strange  narrations  of  inward 
experience  and  outward  trials,  which 
Methodists  had  published,  are  either  in- 
sufferably stupid  or  shockingly  profane ; 
while  the  introduction  of  supernatural 
things,  in  which  some  of  them  indulged, 
is  quite  an  overmatch  for  his  charity. 
Roman  Catholics  appeal  to  his  sympathies 
and  enlist  his  forbearance ;  but  preaching 
cobblers  and  shouting  colliers  are  too 
much  for  his  temper.  The  people  must 
necessarily  run  to  ruin,  if  they  follow 
the  lead  of  such  raving  madmen.  What 
will  the  doctrine  of  Providence  prove  in 
their  hands  ?  The  depths  in  him  move, 
and  the  shoal  spots,  lashed  by  the  waters, 
are  thick  with  strife,  and  clouded  by 
dense  Newfoundland  fogs.  Providence  was 
not  to  be  brought  down  from  its  high, 
scientific,  unapproachable  dignity.  It  was 
to  be  let  alone  in  its  sublime  embodiment 
in  the  general  laws  of  the  universe,  and 
it  was  downright  sacrilege  in  Methodist 
prayer-meetings  and  love-feasts,  to  claim 
its  present  action  in  their  results.  Not 
then  had  the  "  Natural  Vestiges"  ascer- 
tained that  Providence  was  a  Tottery  sys- 
tem, nor  had  a  presumptuous  "  spiritual- 
ism" degraded  it  into  an  affair  of  sullen 
raps  and  moving  tables.  But  Providence 
was  quietly  generalized  out  of  the  reach 
of  common  things,  and*  religious  philoso- 
phy, as  Sydney  Smith  held  it,  was  con- 
tent, if  it  would  be  good  enough  to  man- 
age the  machinery  of  the  solar  system, 
and  keep  comets  from  using  their  tails 
too  furiously.  Nor  had  he  any  more 
patience  with  the  style  of  thought  and 
the  bold  manner  which  they  employed  in 
speaking  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  think 
of  those  unwashed,  uncombed  masses,  as 
tabernacles  of  the  Spirit,  was  beyond  en- 
durance. His  nostrils  settled  the  question ; 
the  dirty,  greasy  creatures,  smelled  of 
subterranean  odours,  and  it  would  take 
Gabriel  and  the  resurrection  to  make 
them  decent  enough  to  be  entered  on  the 
list  of  Adam's  descendants.  The  fanati- 
cal herd  claimed  to  know  their  sins  for- 
given, and  to  live  in  the  daily  conscious- 
ness of  an  approving  God ;  they  believed 
in  fasting  and  prayer;  they  thought  that 
sackcloth  and  ashes  were  as  necessary  in 
England  as  in  ancient  Judea;  they  re- 
proved worldly  fashions,  and  counted  all 
things  but  loss,  for  the  excellence  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus ;  and  this  was 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  a  morbid 
and  heretical  enthusiasm  had  taken  pos- 
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session  of  them.  A  man  must  be  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  the  Bible,  who  has 
not  seen  the  disclosures  of  this  vivid  ex- 
perience all  through  its  pages.  Judaism 
abounds  with  them,  and  Christianity  pre- 
sents them  as  common  facts  in  the  New 
Testament;  but,  apart  from  that,  it  is 
certainly  amazing  that  any  one,  who  has 
ever  had  a  single  religious  thought  to 
penetrate  his  brain,  or  a  solitary  religious 
emotion  to  enter  into  his  heart,  has  not 
instantly  and  clearly  recognised  the  power 
of  Christianity  to  awaken  intense  con- 
viction and  profound  feeling.  Such  a  one 
cannot  forget  the  very  approach  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  if  a  mysterious  agency  moved 
in  advance  of  its  footsteps,  transferred 
him  suddenly  to  a  new  position,  and 
created  a  sense  of  relationships  to  the 
invisible  and  eternal,  that  he  had  not  be- 
fore imagined.  It  does  not  act  on  the 
senses,  nor  does  it  seize  the  imagination 
half  as  potently  as  a  thousand  objects 
around  us ;  and  yet,  with  a  thrill  that  the 
nerves  of  sense  never  felt,  and  with  a 
living  realization  that  imagination  never 
approximated,  it  impresses,  at  the  same 
moment,  and  in  equal  fulness,  our  whole 
nature,  and  changes  it  into  a  being  of  in- 
finite fears  and  hopes.  The  slightest  con- 
tact with  Christianity,  if  it  is  nothing 
more  than  an  intellectual  exercise,  is  as- 
suredly sufficient  to  indicate  its  line  of 
movement,  and  to  convince  one  that  awe, 
dread,  anxiety,  terror,  as  they  operate  in 
common  minds,  by  reason  of  common  sen- 
sibilities, and  through  the  announced 
agency  of  God's  special  Spirit,  are  the  in- 
separable attendants  of  its  presence. 
Methodism  did  nothing  more  than  express 
these  vast  and  momentous  facts.  It  took  its 
tone  and  language  from  the  Bible ;  it  was 
untaught  of  man;  its  original  institutions 
grew  out  of  its  prominent  thoughts ;  its 
bond  of  union  was  simple  brotherhood 
in  Christ ;  its  usages  shaped  themselves 
out  from  its  instincts ;  and  in  all  its  re- 
lations it  showed,  to  right-minded  men, 
that  it  bore  the  stamp  of  God. 

If  Sydney  Smith's  discernment  had 
not  utterly  failed  him,  it  would  have  satis- 
fied his  judgment,  that  those  things  in 
Methodism,  which  he  found  so  much 
cause  to  condemn,  were  striking  illustra- 
tions of  its  divine  origin.  Could  any 
exhibition  of  pungent  thought,  deep  con- 
viction, poignant  sorrow,  truthful  confi- 
dence, inspiring  rapture,  be  more  natural, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  circum- 
stances then  existing?  Consider  the 
parties,  the  time,  the  occasion ;  view  air 
the  antecedents ;  and  these  peculiarities, 
if  such  they  can  be  called,  are  a  most 


significant,  reliable,  and  impressive  testi- 
mony in  its  favor.  Had  they  been  ab- 
sent; had  these  occasional  hyperbolet, 
extravagant  attitudes,  and  wild  outbursts, 
never  appeared,  the  evidence  would  not 
have  been  so  strong  and  convincing,  that 
Christianity  was  working  mightily  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  There  were  no 
irreconcilable  phenomena  in  these  mani- 
festations. If  they  had  never  run  into 
excess ;  never  transgressed  the  bounds  of 
sober  propriety ;  never  provoked  a  smile, 
or  suggested  an  apprehension,  that  would 
have  been  an  unaccountable  phenome- 
non. 

With  such  large  draughts  upon  the 
Methodist  Quarterly  we  might  be  content, 
and  beg  indulgence  of  its  Editor  for  the 
freedom  we  have  taken  with  his  pages, 
but  the  conclusion  of  the  article  i*  so  elo- 
quently written,  and  contains  such  admi- 
rable reflections  upon  the  influence  of  the 
home  circle  upon  English  literature,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  making  use  of  it  here. 
The  writer  says. 

Whatever  fault  may  be    found  with 
Sydney  Smith's  course  in  those  connex- 
ions which   have   been  mentioned,  and 
whatever  failures  he  may  have  made  in 
measuring  up  to  the  standard  that  his  of- 
fice and  position  pledged  him  to  meet  it 
is  delightful  to  dwell  on  what  be  did,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  accomplished  » 
much   for  his  age  and   country     Com- 
mencing life  with    almost  every  thine 
against  him,  he  augmented  the  difficulties 
in  his  way  by  advocating  principles  that 
drew  upon  him    neglect   and   suffering. 
The  peculiar  talents  which  nature  had 
lavishly  given,  and  study,  with  its  asso- 
ciate arts,  had  most  effectively  trained, 
were  serious  drawbacks  to  preferment  and 
honour.      The  traditions  of  England,  as 
England  then  was ;  the  patronage  of  the 
aristocracy;    the  favourite  privileges  of 
place  and  prerogative;   the  decisions  of 
courts,  and  the  verdict  of  public  opinion, 
were  against  his  principles.    A  young 
man,  without  fortune,  and   destitute  u 
available  friends,  he  projected  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,   and   gathering  a  select 
group    of  sturdy    spirits    around   him. 
breathed  a  soul  into  its  pages,  that  finallj 
made  it  the  fountain  of  a  new  life,  and  a 
new  hope  to  England.    The  great  mea- 
sures that  are  associated  with  his  genius 
and  fame,  emancipation  acta,  game  lavs, 
relief  of  debtors,  and  other  parliamentary 
movements,  are  mainly  indebted  for  their 
success  to  his  fine  sense,  cutting  irony, 
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unyielding  purpose,  and  laborious  exer- 
tion. Never,  perhaps,  did  a  literary  man, 
all  things  considered,  effect  more  direct 
political  good.  A  most  liberal  utilitarian, 
advancing  far  beyond  mere  pecuniary  cal- 
culations, and  aiming  at  much  more  than 
physical  improvement,  he  infused  a  gene- 
rous, high-minded,  elevated  philosophy 
into  the  practical  reforms  that  he  toiled 
so  hard  to  carry  through.  He  made  lite- 
rature a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
cause  of  human  progress ;  whatever  he 
wrote  was  sure  to  suggest  important 
thought;  the  most  of  his  discussions  were 
a  positive  gain  to  the  treasury  of  public 
wisdom,  and  rarely  did  he  present  an  ar- 
gument, or  point  an  appeal,  that  was  not 
so  much  intellectual  and  moral  pabulum 
for  the  world  to  absorb. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
this  memoir,  is  the  prominence  which  it 
gives  to  the  domestic  and  social  character 
of  Sydney  Smith.  He  never  appeared  to 
better  advantage  than  in  private  life,  and, 
aware  of  this,  the  affectionate  biographer 
with  womanly  skill  and  grace,  has  very 
admirably  brought  out  this  phase  of  his 
nature.  Any  analysis  of  the  man  would 
be  .incomplete,  if  it  were  to  fail  in  this 
part  of  its  task.  One  who  wishes  to  know 
where  that  mighty  reservoir  lay,  that  fed 
so  many  streams,  and  while  it  supplied 
their  waters,  kept  them  within  regular 
channels,  and  preserved  them  from  over- 
flow, must  search  for  it  in  retirement. 
Many  distinguished  men  have  been  so 
detached  from  the  fireside,  that  it  is  never 
necessary  to  follow  them  in  their  occa- 
sional retreat  from  the  eve  of  the  world, 
to  perfect  acquaintance  with  them.  Others 
live  at  home,  and  among  friends;  they 
simply  visit  the  public  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage, or  execute  a  trust.  To  neither  of 
these  classes  did  Sydney  Smith  belong. 
Filling  a  large  space  before  the  world,  he 
was  yet,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  private 
gentleman,  devoted  to  his  own  pursuits, 
and  discharging,  as  well  as  receiving,  the 
refined  and  elegant  offices  of  hospitality, 
It  was  this  that  contributed  so  much  to 
freshen  bis  intellect,  regulate  its  action, 
and  elevate  its  tone.  How  often,  how  se- 
verely, has  literature  suffered  from  the 
absence  of  these  salutary  checks !  How 
many  bitter  hearts,  distilling  their  gall 
and  wormwood  through  the  pen,  would 
have  been  sweetened,  had  they  been 
blessed  with  these  advantages ! 

The  intimate  friends  who  came  to  his 
domestic  circle,  blended  with  it  as  their 
own ;  and  once  within  its  magical  enclo- 
sure, the  spirit  of  free  and  glad  compan- 
ionship ruled  their  hearts.  Thither  re- 
sorted   Mackintosh ;    and  when   Bunch 


would  announoe  "  Lord  and  Lady  Mack- 
incrush,"  in  her  richest  Yorkshire  brogue, 
the  humour  of  the  moment,  by  laughable 
recollections  of  the  definition  of  Pepper, 
or  the  imaginary  speech  to  the  hacxney 
coachman,  in  which  Sydney  Smith  had 
so  successfully  parodied  the  indiscrimi- 
nate praise  and  stately  diction  of  Sir 
James's  oratory ;  thither  came  Jeffrey,  to 
be  joked  in  doggrel,  as  he  bestrode  the 
donkey  Bitty ;  and  thither  Mrs.  Marcet, 
Horner,  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  and 
others  of  mark  and  prominence,  in  differ- 
ent walks  of  life.  But  such  occasions 
were  not  spent  in  the  mere  enjoyment  of 
gay  and  lively  intercourse.  Wit  and  hu- 
mour only  enlivened  the  hour.  Sydney 
Smith  excelled  in  serious  conversation ; 
and,  at  these  seasons,  when  a  group  of 
favourite  listeners  was  around  him,  none 
was  more  ready  to  use  his  great  gifts  for 
edification.  Thinking  and  writing  for  the 
public  soon  vitiate  the  beet-organized 
man,  if  he  deprived  of  that  kind  of  living 
intercourse,  with  its  corrective  and  dis- 
ciplinary agencies,  which  such  society 
fails  to  give.  The  constant  tendency  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  our  favourite 
trains  of  thought;  the  fondling,  caress- 
ing, maudlin  ways,  into  which  even  ro- 
bust minds  are  always  liable  to  fall, 
where  the  solitude  of  the  library  is  rigid- 
ly maintained ;  the  absolute  necessity, 
which  exists  by  virtue  of  inward  laws, 
for  men  to  balance  themselves  one  against 
another,  and  so  learn  both  their  weakness 
and  strength ;  and,  above  all,  that  airing 
of  the  brain,  which  is  never  experienced 
away  from  this  cordial  and  inspiriting 
companionship,  are  reasons  why  a  high 
estimate  should  be  put  on  this  goodly  fel- 
lowship, simply  considered  as  a  means  of 
intellectual  and  moral  training.  No  in- 
tellectual man  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
this  sort  of  society.  Better  far  be  with- 
out books  than  without  it;  for  cultivated 
men  and  women  always  communicate 
enough  to  stimulate  an  appreciative 
spirit,  and  urge  it  forward  in  quest  of 
something  better.  It  is  an  insensible 
censorship,  that  seldom  offends,  and  never 
disheartens  ;  it  steals  upon  the  pride  and 
selfishness  of  human  nature,  with  so 
much  bland  politeness  and  gentle  affec- 
tion, that  men  arc  made  humbler  and 
stronger,  without  knowing  the  process 
by  which  it  has  been  effected;  it  is  a 
gymnasium,  to  which  one  resorts  for 
amusement,  and  finds  health  and  vigour 
in  the  midst  of  delight.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  this  species  of  intellectual 
life  in  England  has  been  of  inestimable 
valuo  to  its  thinkers  and  writers.  For 
two  centuries  it  has  been  their  good  for- 
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tone  to  enjoy  this  pleasure,  and  we  ap- 
prehend that,  if  the  gain  to  the  world  s 
stock  of  thought  and  resources  of  power, 
derived  from  the  groves  and  porticoes  of 
classical  philosophy,  were  placed  beside 
the  enlargement  of  knowledge,  and  the 
augmentation  of  strength,  which  have 
sprung  from  this  source,  there  would  not 
be  much  cause  for  the  fireside  and  the 
social  board  to  be  ashamed  of  the  compa- 


rison. 


The  highest  praise  of  English  litera- 
ture is  this  presence  of  home  sentiments 
among  its  largest  and  best  class  of 
writers,  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  culture, 
style  of  thought,  and  {general  attitude  of 
mind,  which  such  a  social  has  developed. 
We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  do- 
mestic life  into  works  of  fiction — a  de- 
partment of  writing  in  which  the  ideas 
and  experience  of  the  tender  relations  of 
human  existence  must  necessarily  have 
large  play — but  the  effect  on  literary 
character  of  the  activity  and  prominence 
of  that  sort  of  social  intercourse  which 
has  been  experienced  in  England.  It 
does  not  appear  so  much  in  any  special 
direction  of  intellect,  as  in  the  fine,  deli- 
cate colouring,  that  runs  through  its  pro- 
ductions. 

English  literature  is  characterized, 
above  all  other  literature,  by  these  do- 
mestic pictures  of  exquisite  enjoyment. 
From  the  time  of  Addison  to  the  present 
day,  English  hearths  have  imparted 
warmth  to  books,  that  one  keeps  closely 
by  him ;  and  how  many  faces,  that  never 
depart  from  the  image-cha.nber  of  the 
mind,  have  caught  their  familiar  radiance 
from  its  serene  glow !  No  other  country 
has  anything  like  this  to  show  in  its  lite- 
rature. Across  the  channel  there  have 
been  brilliantly  lighted  saloons  and  pic- 
turesque chateaux,  where  intellect  and 
beauty,  the  learning  of  savans,  the  accom- 
plishments of  courtiers,  and  the  fantasies 
of  wit,  had  their  tournaments,  and  vainly 
strove  to  keep  alive  the  romance  that  was 
relaxing  its  hold  on  the  imaginations  of 
men.  But  they  strike  only  the  eye;  the 
heart  answers  to  another  call,  when  the 
songs  that  breathe  forth  from  the  rural 
homes  of  England,  or  the  great  works 
that  are  permanently  associated  with  its 
sequestered  lakes  and  beautiful  hills,  utter 
the  inspiration  which  never  descends  upon 
man  or  woman,  except  amid  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  abode. 

One  would  soon  be  sensible  of  the  loss 


to  his  imagination  if  English  literature 
were  deprived  of  the  multitude  of  images 
which  it  has  gathered  from  English  land- 
scapes ;  and  yet  this  would  be  insignifi- 
cant, compared  with  the  immense  blank 
which  would  be  left  in  it,  were  its  house- 
hold scenes  to  be  obliterated.    The  lan- 
guage itself  is  a  testimony  to  the  strength 
and  fulness  of  its  domestic  heart.    What 
other  language  has  so  many  vigorous  and 
impressive  terms,  so  many  genuine,  idio- 
matic expressions,  to  represent  the  home 
feelings?    Wedded   love,  parental  ties, 
fireside  joys  and  griefs,  the  bliss  of  early 
marriage,  the  pathos  of  early  sorrow,  the 
old  homestead  amid  still  more  venerable 
oaks,  and  the  green  graves  of  the  church- 
yard ;  these  have  created  words  that  have 
enriched  the  thoughts  of  the  world,  and 
brought  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  nearer 
to  the  standard  of  a  perfect  medium  for 
the  communication  of  Christianity,  than 
any  other  tongue.    Viewed  in  this  aspect, 
English  civilization  is  entitled  to  a  pre- 
eminence that  cannot  be  disputed.    If 
one  will  go  through  its  literature,  the  lite- 
rature especially  that  gives  the  best  in- 
sight into  England's  best  homes,  be  will 
find  more  to  suggest  ideas  of  domestic 
life,  as  narrated  in  the  Bible,  than  in  all 
the  other  literature  of  the  world. 

The  period  in   which  Sydney  Smith 
lived,  taken  in  all  its  aspects,  will  be  re- 
membered, in  future  da  vs.  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  English  history.    If, 
indeed,  its  entire  connexions  and  bearings 
be  considered,  we  doubt  whether  any  por- 
tion of  time,  extending  through  no  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  century,  is  wor- 
thy of  comparison  with  it.    No'  age  can 
show  so  much  solid  work,  so  substantial- 
ly and  thoroughly  done;  none  so  many 
abuses  corrected,  so  many  obstacles  in  the 
pathway  of  progress  removed ;  none  can 
boast  of  such  impulses  applied  to  the  pop- 
ular mind,  and  such  general  action  in  be- 
half of  humanity.    Among  those  master- 
spirits   that,    by  earnest    thought   and 
patient  toil,  laboured  to  redeem  the  ap 
from  slothfulness,  and  infuse  a  new  spirit 
into  the  traditions  and  hopes  of  England, 
Sydney  Smith  will  have  his  place :  and, 
though  we  lay  down  this  memoir,  with  a 
heart  sad  at  the  thought  that  he  was  not 
more  signally  useful  in  the  highest  and 
grandest  sphere  of  Christian  action,  vet 
we  rejoice  10  know  that  he  has  left  a  name 
which  men  will  not  "willingly  let  die." 
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BT  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICh! 

I. 

MUCHACHITA   MIA. 
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Ah,  muchachita  de  Madrid, 

I  know  not  where  your  power  is  hid  ; 

# 
In  touch  or  tone,  or  if  it  lies 

Within  the  midnight  of  your  eyes ! 

I  know  not  if  those  lips  confess 
Your  magic  is  your  tenderness ; 

Or  if  in  straggling  braids  of  hair 

You  tangle  hearts  and  keep  them  there  I 

Or  if  you  make  your  conquests,  Sweet, 
By  showing  of  those  dainty  feet ! 

That  I  may  pass  the  dangerous  snare 
Of  feet,  and  lips,  and  eyes,  and  hair, 

Tell  me  in  which  your  power  is  hid, 
Mi  muchachita  de  Madrid ! 


II. 


LES  SOUVENIRS. 

And  then  the  Lover. 

At  You  Like  It. 

In  an  ancient  oaken  chest — 

Old  ? — An  hundred  years  and  more — 
Lie  a  sea-shell  and  a  flower, 

Could  you  buy  them,  Kooh-i-noor  ? 

Lies  a  tiny  tress  of  hair, 

Silken-soft,  and  neatly  tied 
With  a  ribbon  white  as  snow. 

White  as  roses  for  a  bride. 

Shell  of  ivory,  agate-veined, 

Spire  and  whorl,  from  sea-depths  green, 
Tress  of  hair  and  faded  flower — 

Tell  me,  gentles,  what  they  mean ! 


When  I  hear  the  little  gods 
Whispering  in  this  shell  to  me, 

I  am  walking,  Madge  and  I, 
Through  the  clover  to  the  Sea ! 
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When  I  kiss  this  skein  of  hair, 
I  hav£  something  sweetly  won ! 

Some  one  blushes,  some  one  sighs — 
Little  maiden  half  undone ! 

And  the  Pink  ?    Its  ragged  edge 
Once  was  like  a  scarlet  flame : 

Lore,  thy  type's  a  withered  flower ; 
Many  a  lover  says  the  same. 

If  they  ask  you  why  I  lay 
These  memorials  safely  by, 

Tell  them — that  you  do  not  know ! 
As  for  me,  no  more  do  I. 
New  York,  Sept.,  1856. 


*  •  •  •  > 


Cbitnrj0   tfablr. 


A  Prospectus  is  before  us  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  Monthly  Periodical  in 
Charleston  S.  C.  under  the  editorial  con- 
duct of  W.  B.  Carlisle  and  Paul  H. 
Hayne.  Mr.  Carlisle  has  long  been  con- 
nected with  the  press,  we  believe,  and 
will  bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
in  the  magazine  a  mind  richly  imbued 
with  literature  and  an  earnest  seal  for 
the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  South. 
Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  who 
Mr.  Hayne  is.  His  frequent  contribu- 
tions to  the  Messenger  in  prose  and  verse 
have  long  since  won  for  him  their  regard, 
and  he  has  but  lately  given  the  most 
agreeable  proofs  of  his  ability  as  an  edi- 
tor in  the  columns  of  the  Washington 
Spectator.  There  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  new 
monthly,  it  must  be  excellent— of  its  suc- 
cess, it  would  be  wrong  to  entertain  a 
misgiving  based  upon  the  past  existence 
of  the  Messenger.  We  can  only  say  this, 
that  if  the  Southern  people  would  bestow 
on  their  own  literary  organs  but  a  moiety 
of  the  patronage  they  so  freely  extend  to 
the  periodicals  of  the  Northern  States,  it 
would  keep  alive  a  dozen  magazines  of 


the  first  rank  in  letters.  To  all  who  maj 
read  these  lines  in  our  own  section  of 
the  country  we  would  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  South  Carolina  Magazine,  and  ask 
them  if  it  be  not  a  patriotic  duty  to  gfre 
it,  d'avance,  the  assurance  of  their  sap- 
port? 

For  ourselves,  we  can  sav  in  all  sinoer- 
ity  that  we  look  for  the  appearance  of  the 
work  with  the  deepest  interest  We  are 
gratified  that  we  shall  have  a  coadjutor  in 
the  defence  of  Southern  institutions  and 
the  reflection  of  Southern  sentiment,  af- 
ter so  many  years  of  single-handed,  faith- 
ful, and,  we  regret  to  add,  unrewarded 
labour.  The  Messenger  sends  greeting  tu 
the  new  comer  from  the  land  of  the  Fair 
metto.    "  Long  may  it  wave!" 


We  are  pained  to  notice  the  announce- 
ment in  the  Charlottesville  papers  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  E.  Clarissa  Woodson,  which 
sad  event  took  place  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  Bentivar,  in  the  county  of  Al- 
bemarle. Her  little  volume,  "  The  South- 
ern Home,"  has  rendered  her  name  fami- 
liar and  dear  to  many  a  home  circle  in 
Virginia  and  the  South.    Throughout  the 
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book  there  breathes  an  atmosphere  of 
beautiful  morality  and  pure  religion, 
which  rendered  it  a  rich  acquisition  to 
the  literature  of  the  young.  Another 
work,  by  Mrs,  Woodson,  designed  for 
the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  chil- 
dren, is  now  in  the  press  of  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  which  when 
published  will  afford  fresh  evidence  of  the 
genius  of  this  lamented  lady,  and  entitle 
her  yet  more  strongly  to  the  affectionate 
remembrance  and  gratitude  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  circle  of  friends  in  which  Mrs. 
Woodson  moved  and  of  which  she  was 
at  once  the  loved  and  honoured  centre, 
will  feel  in  her  death  an  irreparable  loss. 
Although  it  is  only  our  duty  to  speak  of 
her  in  her  relations  to  literature,  we  can- 
not forbear  to  lift  for  a  moment  the  veil 
which  falls  over  that  home  now  sacred  to 
sorrow,  and  tendor  our  sympathies  in  the 
bereavement  which  her  family  have  sus- 
tained. 


to  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  some 
powerful  articles  touching  the  distin- 
guished part  borne  by  his  gallant  State 
in  the  struggle  which  established  our  In- 
dependence. The  Reviewer  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  much  of  his  historical 
learning  thereanent  appropriated  last 
winter  in  Congress  without  acknowledg- 
ment, but  the  array  of  facts  he  will  pre- 
sent to  the  Bostonians  will  be  none  the 
less  new  to  them.  Rural  Life  in  the 
Southern  States  will  prove  a  most  delight- 
ful topic  in  the  hands  of  one  bo  thorough- 
ly cognizant  of  the  social  characteristics 
of  our  people  and  so  happy  in  his  delin- 
eations. We  are  glad  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Simms's  design  and  wish  him  the  most 
abundant  success  in  the  execution  of  it. 


The  author  of  Kanawha  Pieces  requests 
us  to  say  to  our  readers,  that  the  little 
story  of  the  Disappointed  Bridegroom, 
though  founded  on  a  fact  which  occurred 
about  fifty  years  ago,  was  not  meant  to 
be  understood  as  historically  correct  in 
all  its  details ;  imagination  having  filled 
up  what  memory  failed  to  supply.  He 
wishes  it  also  to  be  understood,  that  the 
parties  were  all  respectable  members  of 
society,  and  that  in  his  estimation  none 
of  them  on  that  occasion  committed  any 
greater  offence  against  morality  than  per- 
sons in  all  ranks  of  life  now  often  com- 
mit in  regard  to  matrimonial  engage- 
ments. A  loose  morality  too  generally 
prevails  in  matters  of  this  sort ;  and  the 
design  of  the  story  was  to  reprove  this 
fault  among  our  young  people. 


Daisy's  Necklace,  and  What  Came  of  It. 
(A  Literary  Episode,)  is  the  somewhat  odd 
title  of  a  little  book  which  will  soon  see 
the  light,  from  the  pen  of  our  gifted  con- 
tributor, T.  B.  Aldrich,  whose  beautiful 
little  poems  in  the  present  number  will 
be  everywhere  admired.  "Daisy's  Neck- 
lace" is  a  quiet,  good-natured  satire  on 
"  popular  novels"  and  the  way  they  are 
published,  puffed  and  abused.  As  the  first 
effort  in  prose  of  the  author  of  "  Babie 
Bell,"  the  book  will  be  looked  for  with 
no  ordinary  interest.  Mr.  Aldrich  has 
recently  become  connected  with  the  edi- 
torial department  of  "  The  Home  Jour- 
nal" and  the  last  few  numbers  of  that 
admirable  paper  bear  the  graceful 
marks  of  his  labours.  A  trio  of  poets 
now  work  together  in  the  columns  of  the 
Home  Journal  and  never  has  it  presented 
such  attractions  to  the  reader. 


Our  friend,  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  has 
perfected  his  plans  for  a  Northern  lectu- 
ring tour,  and  is  already  announced  for 
New  York  and  Boston,  where  he  will  dis- 
course on  Rural  Life  in  the  Southern 
States  and  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. With  the  latter  theme  Mr.  Simms 
is  entirely  conversant,  having  contributed 


Two  months  ago,  we  spoke  of  a  volume 
of  poems,  containing  a  versified  form  of 
the  Southern  view  of  slavery,  which  had 
just  been  issued  from  a  Charleston  pub- 
lishing house.  This  argument,  enwreath- 
ed  with  the  flowers  of  poetry,  has  since 
come  under  our  observation,  and  we  feel 
it  due  to  the  author,W.  J.  Grayson,  Esq. 
to  ask  for  his  volume,  at  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  the  South,  that  large  accept- 
ance which  its  uncommon  merits  demand. 
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"  The  Hireling  and  the  Slave"  is  a  com- 
position which  will  hold  a  permanent 
place  in  the  country's  literature  and  con- 
tinue to  call  for  the  reader's  admiration 
long  after  the  truths  it  so  gracefully  em- 
bodies have  been  recognized  by  all  the 
world,  and  this,  because  the  work  is  no 
feeble  imitation  of  English  models,  but  a 
genuine  offshoot  of  the  soil  of  the  pal- 
metto and  the  cotton  plant.  Though  the 
form  of  the  versification  is  old  and  fami- 
liar, the  imagery  and  thought  are  origi- 
nal and  glow  with  the  light  and  warmth 
of  the  Carolina  6un.  The  following  ex- 
tract, presenting  an  outline  of  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  slave,  is  as  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  as  its  fidelity — 

And  now,  with  sturdy  hand  and  cheerful  heart, 
He  learns  to  master  every  useful  art, 
To  forge  the  axe,  to  mould  the  rugged  share, 
The  ship's  brave  keel  for  angry  waves  prepare; 
The  rising  wall  obeys  his  plastic  will, 
And  the  loom's  fabric  owns  his  ready  skill. 
Where  once  the  Indian's  keen  unerring  aim 
With  shafts  of  reed  transfixed  the  forest  game, 
Where  painted  warriors  late  in  ambush  stood, 
And  midnight  war-whoops  shook  the  trembling 

wood, 
The  negro  wins,  with  well-directed  toil, 
Its  various  treasures  from  the  virgin  soil  j 
Swept  by  his  axe  the  forests  pass  away, 
The  dense  swamp  opens  to  the  light  of  day  ; 
The  deep  morass  of  weeds  and  fetid  mud, 
Now  dry,  now  covered  by  the  rising  flood, 
Its  squares  arranged  by  lines  of  bank  and 

drain, 
Smiles  with  rich  harvests  of  the  golden  grain, 
That,  wrought  from  ooze  by  nature's  curious 

art, 
To  pearly  whiteness,  cheers  the  negro's  heart, 
Smokes  on  the  master's  board  in  goodly  show, 
A  mimic  pyramid  of  seeming  snow, 
And  borne  by  commerce  to  each  distant  shore, 
Supplies  the  world  with  one  enjoyment  more. 
On  upland  slopes,  with  jungle  lately  spread, 
The  lordly  maize  uplifts  its  tasselled  head ; 
Broad,  graceful  leaves  of  waving  green  appear, 
And  shining  threads  adorn  the  swelling  ear — 
The  matchless  ear,  whose  milky  stores  impart 
A  feast  that  mocks  the  daintiest  powers  of  art 
To  every  taste ;  whose  riper  bounty  yields 
A  grateful  feast  amid  a  thousand  fields, 
And  sent,  on  mercy's  errand,  from  the  slave, 
To  starving  hirelings,  saves  them  from  the 

grave. 
In  broader  limits  by  the  loftier  maize, 
The  silk- like  cotton  all  its  wealth  displays ; 
Through  forked  leaves,  in  endless  rows  unfold 
Gay  blossoms   tinged   with  purple  dyes  and 

gold; 


To  suns  autumnal  bursting  pods  disclose 
Their  fleeces,  spotless  as  descending  snows ; 
These,  a  rice  freight,  a  thousand  ships  receive. 
A  thousand  looms  with  fairy  fingers  weave; 
And  hireling  multitudes  in  other  lands 
Are  blessed  with  raiment  from  the  negro'i 

hands. 
Nor  these  alone  they  give,  their  useful  toil 
Lures  the  rich  cane  to  its  adopted  soil— 
The  luscious  cane,  whose  genial  sweets  diffuse 
More  social  joys  than  Hybla's  honeyed  dews ; 
Without  whose  help  no  civic  feast  is  made, 
No  bridle  cake  delights — without  whose  aid 
China's  enchanting  cup  itself  appears 
To  lose  its  virtue,  and  no  longer  cbeera; 
Arabia's  fragrant  berry  idly  wastes 
Its  pure  aroma  on  untutored  tastes ; 
Limes  of  delicious  scent  and  golden  rind 
Their  pungent  treasures  unregarded  find; 
Ices  refresh  the  languid  belle  no  more, 
And  their  lost  comfits  infant  worlds  deplore. 
The  weed's  soft  influence,  too,  his  hands  pre- 
pare, 
That  soothes  the  beggar's  grief,  the  monarch's 

care, 
Cheers  the  lone  scholar  at  his  midnight  work, 
Subdues  alike  the  Russian  and  the  Turk, 
The  Saint  beguiles,  the  heart  of  toil  revive?, 
Ennui  itself  of  half  its  gloom  deprives; 
In  fragrant  clouds  involves  the  learned  and 

great, 
In  golden  boxes  helps  the  toils  of  state, 
And,  with  strange  magic  and  mysterious  charm, 
Hunger  can  stay,  and  bores  and  dens  disarm 
These  precious  products,  in  successive  yean, 
Trained  by  a  master's  skill,  the  negro  rears; 
New  life  he  gives  to  Europe's  busy  marts, 
To  all  the  world  new  comfort*  and  new  art* ; 
Loom,  spinner,  merchant,  from  his  hands  de- 
rive 
Their  wealth,  and  myriads  by  his  labor  tbrrre , 
While  slothful  millions,  hopeless  of  relief, 
The  slaves  of  pagan  priest  and  brutal  chief. 
Harassed  by  wars  upon  their  native  shore, 
Still  lead  the  savage  life  they  led  before. 
Instructed  thus,  and  in  the  only  school 
Barbarians  ever  know — a  master's  rule, 
The  negro  learns  each  civilizing  art 
That  softens  and  subdues  the  savage  bean, 
Assumes  the  tone  of  those  with  whom  be  lives, 
Acquires  the  habit  that  refinement  gives, 
And  slowly  learns,  but  surely,  while  a  slave. 
The  lessons  that  his  country  never  gave. 


The  following  versified  letter  details  the 
White  Sulphur  and  Sweet  experiences  of 
a  young  friend,  from  whom  we  exturtci 
a  promise,  before  his  departure  to  the 
Springs,  that  he  would  correspond  regular- 
ly with  the  S.  L.  M.  during  the  season. 
Now  that  October  has  come  and  every  body 
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has  returned  home,  his  epistle  is  valueless  render  his  lines  worthy  of  perusal,  apart 

in  respect  of  watering-place  intelligence,  from  the  drollery  of  the  rhymes  which  ri» 

but  the  sketches  of  Summer  life  in  the  val  To^i  Ingoldsby's.     The  letter  did  not 

mountains  and  the  hits  at  the  prevailing  reach    us   in   time   for  publication    last 

follies  of  fashion  in  which  he  indulges  may  month,  though  it  bears  date  in  August. 

Bachelor's  Row,  White  Sulphur  Springs,     ) 

August  20,  1856.         J 

When  we  left,  you  remember,  I  gave  you  a  promise, 
That  during  our  wanderings  vou  should  hear  from  us ; 
So  for  fear  you  should  think  1  intended  a  swindle, 
Here  goes  for  a  billet  doux,  a  la  Miss  W . 

I  have  read  in  some  bard,  whom  I  cannot  remember, 
Of  the  folly  of  seeking  the  rose  in  December ; 
More  absurd  is  the  folly  of  every  new  comer, 
Who  looks  for  the  Spring  in  the  middle  of  Summer. 

For  the  fare,  not  the  fair,  for  they  do  well  enough, 
But  the  eating  1  mean,  was  there  ever  such  stuff? 
What  think  you  of  paying  from  hard  gotten  pelf, 
Twelve  dollars  a  week,  and  then  finding  yourself? 
Yes,  "  finding  yourself,"  a  good  phrase  to  my  mind, 
For  when  money  is  missing,  what  else  can  you  find? 
It  may  do  for  the  owners  of  riches  of  Ophir, 
But  I  cannot  conceive  what  the  poor  people  go  for, 
Whv  they  change  for  this  bustle,  their  cottage  of  quiet, 
And:  give  up  their  bacon  and  eggs  for  such  diet. 
Why  a  man  should  leave  home  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter 
To  drink  of  this  shockingly  odorous  water — 
To  say  it  is  pleasant  is  one  of  their  fallacies, 
I  won't  bore  you  here  with  its  latest  analysis ; 
Of  gases  they've  put  half  a  dozen  or  more  in. 
There's  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  chlorine, 
But  to  flout  all  such  learning  permission  I  beg, 
Contented  with  calling  the  Spring  a  bad  egg : 
Of  chemical  lore  I'm  a  thorough  despiser, 
And  have  no  regard  but  for  one  analyzer  (Ann  Eliza.) 

But  still  you  can  sleep  at  your  ease,  it  is  said, 
It  depends  very  much  on  your  fancy  for  bed — 
With  a  chair  for  your  pillow,  your  bed  the  hard  floor, 
And  a  soft  serenade  in  that  stertorous  snore 
From  the  neighbour  who  near  you  is  renting  his  body, 
To  sleep  off  tne  fumes  of  his  julep  and  toddy — 
Thus  tumbling  and  tossing,  all  pallid  and  wan,  we 
Awake  in  the  morning  the  victims  of  ennui. 

But  the  reason  that  people  from  comfort  arouse  and 
Go  off  to  these  summer  resorts  by  the  thousand, 
Is  because  of  the  pleasures  that  tickle  their  fancies, 
In  the  shape  of  the  tiger,  the  ten  pins  and  dances. 

.  Come  stand  in  the  door-way,  we'll  borrow  a  glass, 
And  look  at  the  beaux  and  the  belles  as  they  pass. 
See  this  is  the  ball  room,  an  elegant  place, 
With  the  people  all  coupled  like  hounds  for  a  chase, 
Now  awaiting  the  music,  a  famous  brass  band 
That  open  like  hounds  when  the  fox  is  at  hand. 
Do  you  see  that  young  stripling,  as  mincing  he  moves, 
With  his  sweet-scented  handkerchief,  waistcoat  and  gloves, 
Who  ambitious  of  nothing  but  trying  to  please, 
Bobs  the  rat  of  his  musk,  and  the  bear  of  his  grease, 
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The  industrious  beaver  has  toiled  for  his  hat, 

And  the  silk  worm  has  died  in  his  handsome  cravat. 

Thus  the  bear  with  the  beaver  and  insect  he  blends. 

While  his  kids  make  him  merry  with  prodigal  friends. 

Well,  that  is  young  Pateless,  a  sprig  just  from  college 

Where  he  cost  his  Papa  a  cool  thousand  for  knowledge, 

For  knowledge  to  live  on  the  interest  of  debt — 

For  knowledge  at  bluff  and  at  faro  to  bet — 

To  drink  a  strong  cocktail  without  ever  winking, 

To  do  almost  anything  other  than  thinking ; 

To  curse  and  to  swear  in  a  swaggering  tone — 

But  still  the  sole  sheepskin  he  has  is  his  own : 

Then  look  at  the  girl  whom  he  softly  addresses, 

Her  blooming  young  cheeks  and  her  fair  auburn  tresses, 

But  her  form — to  describe  it  would  be  as  hard  work  as 

To  judge  from  the  tent  of  the  size  of  the  circus — 

Of  the  Bize  of  a  chicken  from  seeing  its  coop, 

Or  the  brand  of  the  flour  from  feeling  the  hoop— 

We  read  of  a  race  (theological  donkies) 

Who  worship  with  reverence  baboons  and  monkeys. 

While  the  priests  and  the  pontiffs  their  orisons  patter, 

Th'  oracular  monkey  does  nothing  but  chatter; 

For  this  chattering  idol  a  fane  they  erect 

With  domes  and  with  frescoes  and  oriels  decked, 

But  vast  as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  within. 

Save  the  anchorite  god  with  his  comical  gjrin. 

I  often  have  thought  (do  not  fly  in  a  passion 

Ye  queens  of  the  ball,  ye  fair  mirrors  of  fashion,) 

That  when  a  young  girl  is  thus  hooped  out  of  shape, 

Her  dress  is  the  temple,  herself  is  the  ape. 

Then  farewell  Miss  Hooper,  a  suitable  name, 

I  wish  you  much  joy  in  each  juvenile  game, 

Rejoice  in  your  ball,  and  keep  drawing  your  beau, 

While  you  trundle  your  hoop  to  the  regions  below. 

Behold  that  young  gent  with  his  yellow  mustaches, 
His  face  like  an  egg  shell  half  covered  with  ashes, 
His  pantaloons  made  of  that  bicoloured  wear, 
Like  some  penitent  thief's  on  the  Capitol  Square — 
His  collar  so  stiff  seems  to  stand  or  to  hang  high, 
While  his  coat  it  hangs  low  like  the  feathers  of  Shanghai ; 
It  is  Marmaduke  Swellhead,  a  very  nice  fellow, 
Who  is  green  in  the  morning,  at  night  he  is  mellow — 
Beside  him  Matilda  now  bends  her  fair  head,  oh ! 
She  would  look  like  a  lily  that  blooms  in  a  meadow, 
But  her  cheeks  are  all  blushing  with  blossoms  and  roses, 
As  buUrushes  covered  the  infantile  Moses — 
Her  brow  is  as  pure  as  the  concave  of  heaven — 
Her  eye  is  as  bright  as  the  star  of  the  even — 
How  softly  it  beams  through  the  dark  silken  lashes, 
Quite  a  different  touch  from  that  fellow's  mustaches. 

Then  there  is  that  sweet  little  girl  in  a  bodice ; 
She  smiles  like  an  angel,  she  looks  like  a  goddess, 
She  ne'er  opens  her  lips  without  dropping  a  pearl, 
Like  that  kind-hearted  maiden  the  fairy-blest  girl, 
Whose  sister  ne'er  spoke  without  dropping  a  lizard ; 
But  the  lady  I  speak  of  is  known  as  Miss  Z. 

But  I  cannot  throw  off  from  my  metrical  spindle 

An  alphabet  perfect  as  that  of  Miss  W , 

Suffice  it  to  say  there  were  plenty  of  P.'s, 
Every  where  but  at  table,  and  hives  full  of  B.'s, 
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Whose  lips  we  would  taste  if  they  only  would  let  us, 
They  were  pure  as  the  honey  that  flows  from  Hymettus, 
There  were  M.'s,  for  the  printer  and  Q/s,  for  the  actor, 
And  E.'b  for  the  weary  and  L.'s  for  the  factor, 
While  for  all  there  were  beaming  the  brightest  of  l.'s, 
And  at  one  time  we  hoped  to  be  honoured  with  Wise. 

That  man  in  black  clothes  with  the  spotless  cravat 
Is  a  preacher,  well  then,  you  will  say  wnat  of  that? 
Oh  nothing  at  all,  for  the  Parkers  and  Beechers 
Though  very  bad  men  are  still  very  good  preachers, 
And  this  one,  they  tell  me,  can  see  far  more  wit  in  a 
Game  of  ten  pins  than  the  whole  of  the  Litany. 

Then  there  is  a  lawyer  who  happens  to  know 
The  many  adventures  of  poor  Richard  Roe ; 
So  fond  of  his  calling  that,  though  he  is  far 
From  his  home  and  his  books,  he  delights  in  the  bar. 

When  night  with  the  darkness  of  Egypt  overwhelms, 
Then  Faro  assumes  his  legitimate  realms ; 
From  his  table,  as  tigers  from  jungles,  he  watches 
And  all  that  come  near  his  dominion  he  scratches. 
There  sapient  judges  make  game  of  the  law 
And  break  it  as  if  to  discover  a  flaw, 
As  geologists  shiver  to  pieces  the  granite 
In  order  the  better  to  study  and  scan  it — 
Oh!  I've  seen  them  all  trembling  and  pale  in  the  face 
With  a  stack  of  red  chips  all  piled  up  on  the  ace, 
Or  a  farmer  full  bent  on  his  favourite  spot 
Throw  at  once  his  whole  corn  crop  right  into  the  pot, 
But  tl)e  banker  has  closed  and  at  last  one  and  all 
To  their  slumber  retire  to  dream  of  a  call. 

Now  morn  in  the  east  her  bright  sceptre  resumes, 
With  the  health  of  a  Hebe  her  merry  cheek  blooms, 
While  roused  from  their  couches  the  maidens  repair 
To  quaff  the  cool  fountain  and  breathe  the  soft  air. 
As  when  the  bright  angel  descended  and  blessed,  a 
New  virtue  was  found  in  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
The  blooming  young  angels  just  trouble  the  spring 
And  the  waters  soon  taste  like  a  different  thing. 

Not  so  with  the  men,  for  when  sorrow  assails  us— 
When  the  headache  comes  on  and  appetite  fails  us— 
When  the  eyes  are  all  red  and  to  make  the  correction 
He  longs  for  a  cocktail  to  form  the  connection — 
When  hope  flies  away  and  the  conscience  will  rack  us 
Then  a  health  and  hurrah  for  the  ivy-crowned  Bacchus. 
But  my  paper  is  out  and  I  cannot  do  better 
Than  to  bring  to  a  close  this  poetical  letter — 
You  may  burn  this  effusion  as  soon  as  you've  read  it  or 
If  you  please  print  it — mv  dear  Mr.  Editor, 
With  which  large  discretion  I  sign  myself  truly, 
As  ever  your  friend  and  well  wisher,  Bob  Ruly 

P,  S — For  my  letter  would  not  be  complete 
Without  a  P.  S.  so  I  write  from  the  Sweet — 
A  little  addendum  to  tell  how  I  came 
To  these  wonderful  springs,  (so  familiar  to  fame) ; 
How  the  road  was  as  jolting  and  rough  as  my  strain  is, 
As  we  crossed  the  much  vaunted  and  blue  Alleghanies ; 
How  the  lovely  Matilda  sat  close  by  my  side, 
And  caused  the  bright  moments  so  swiftly  to  glide ; 
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How  growing  more  confident,  bolder  and  bolder, 
She  at  last  fell  asleep  with  her  head  on  my  shoulder ; 

iTo  think  of  my  shoulder  becoming  the  pillion, 
To  rest  a  fair  head  that  is  worth  half  a  million) — 
How  we  walked  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  together 
And  dreamed  of  the  future  and  talked  of  the  weather ; 
How  I  gazed  at  her  features  so  rosy  and  merry, 
As  I  plucked  the  wild  flower  and  blue  whortleberry  ; 
How  growing  chivalrio  and  valiant  I  killed  a 
Rattlesnake  long  as  my  arm,  for  Matilda* — 
How  I  asked  for  her  hand  and  she  gave  me  her  foot, 
And  to  flight  all  my  hopes  for  the  future  she  put — 
How  I  went  to  the  bath  with  its  waters  so  pure, 
Luxurious  in  health  and  for  headache  a  cure, 
As  clear  and  as  pure  as  the  wonderful  trinket, 
That  the  foolish  queen  melted  in  order  to  drink  it. 
How  I  went  to  the  fancy  ball  where  at  the  close 
Mrs.  Partington  stood  as  a  partner  to  Moee, 
With  its  groups  so  grotesque  and  its  wit  so  Jocund  e'en, 
The  "  razor  strop  man"  danced  the  polka  with  Undine. 
But  of  all  of  these  pleasures  I  promise  to  tell 
When  I  meet  you  again,  and  so  bid  you  farewell. 

Apropos  of  life  at  the  watering  places,  with  a  clever  parody  of  Locksley  Hall 

Bentley's  Miscellany  gave  us,  two  or  three  We  borrow  it  as  a  companion  piece  to  the 

months  ago,  a  very  lively  article  entitled  verses  of  Bob  Buly — 
"  Gossip  from  Newport/'  which  concluded 

OCEAN  HALL. 

Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  ere  the  morning  comes  along  ; 

Leave  me  here — and  when  you  want  me,  sound  upon  the  Ocean  gong. 

'Tie  the  street — and  all  around  me,  as  of  old,  the  fog  does  fall, 

Looming  round  our  human  birdcage,  Ocean  House  and  Ocean  Hall. 

Ocean  House  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  Bathing  Beach, 

And  Golfs  avenue  of  shanties,  that  you  wade  through  dnst  to  reach. 

Many  a  night  in  yon  peaked  chamber,  high  up  in  the  roof,  I've  lain, 

Baking,  roasting,  tossing,  toasting,  hoping  day  would  come  again. 

Many  a  night  at  hours  unruly,  groping  up  with  stumbling  tread, 

Have  I  curs' d  the  men  who'd  taken  all  the  candles  up  to  bed. 

Up  and  down  the  entry  wandered,  trying  where  my  key  would  fit, 

Peering  in  through  chinks  and  crannies,  where  I  saw  a  candle  lit. 

Often  where  a  fellow-boarder  has  been  sunk  in  brief  repose, 

Giving  evidence  of  slumber  by  loud  breathing  through  his  nose, 

Have  I  slipped  into  his  attic — twitched  his  towel  from  the  wall, 

Filched  his  water,  grabbed  his  table— lawful  spoil  at  Ocean  Hall. 

In  the  '  season'  men  are  starving.    Charity  bestows — a  grin, 

And  decrees  that  every  stranger  who  arrives  be  '  taken  in.' 

In  the  season  hunger,  darkness,  heat  and  noise,  are  bought  and  sold, 

In  the  season  mud  is  water,  air  is  dust,  and  both  are  gold. 

Then  her  cheek  was  paler,  thinner,  than  should  be  for  one  so  young; 

But  she'd  been  at  Saratoga,  dancing  since  the  beat  begun. 

In  the  Ocean  Hall  I  saw  her  (Boosey  introduced  us  two), 

And  I  stammered,  '  May  I  have — the — honor  of  a  dance  with  you  V 

Standing  where  twelve  brilliant  burners  had  concentred  all  their  rays, 

In  a  robe  of  truffled  satin,  garnie  a  la  Mayonaise, 

Chxmx-fleurs  that  Martelle  had  furnished  crowned  her  brow  and  decked 

her  hair, 
And  her  corsage  (made  by  Steadman)  had  been  dressed  a  la  Madere. 
Boosey  told  me  that  her  father  (Mint,  of  Lamb,  Mint,  Sauce,  and  Go.) 
Had  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars — might  have  more,  he  didn't  know. 
Love  took  up  the  glass  of  hope,  and  turned  it  in  his  eager  hands, 
Every  vision  lightly  shaken  ran  itself  in  golden  sands ; 
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Love  took  up  that  book  of  music,  where  bank-notes  alone  are  penned, 

And  crescendo  marks  each  movement,  till  a  crash  winds  up  the  end. 

'  Speculation'  it  was  lettered,  but  the  careless  world  don't  see, 

How  the  *S'  has  been  so  blotted,  that  the  word  begins  with  'P.' 

Every  morning  at  the  alley,  where  the  ten-pins  rattle  down, 

Did  I  meet  her  all  that  fortnight  in  an  omelette-colored  gown, 

Every  noon  upon  the  beaches  led  her  in  a  tunic  red, 

'Neath  the  heads  of  hackmen's  horses,  dripping  from  a  *  watery  bed;' 

Every  afternoon  I  met  her,  round  by  Bateman's  duBty  reach, 

Or  in  Pennifeather's  coaches,  creeping  o'er  the  Second  Beach ; 

Every  evening  in  the  ball-room  whirled  we  spinning  through  the  throng. 

Till  the  New  York  steamer's  whistle  ended  off  the  cotillon. 

0!  thou  heartless  Ann  Eliza !  Ann  Eliza  dear  no  more! 

0  I  you  dreary,  dreary  beaches  1 — 0!  you  cold  deserted  shore ! 
Blacker  than  my  pen  can  etch  thee — falser  than  the  notes  von  sung, 
Wherefore  cut  me  dead  last  Monday,  smiling  as  you  passed  along? 
Was  it  right  of  you  to  cut  me!    Having  known  me — was  it  fair 
Thus  to  pass  your  old  acquaintance  with  that  curs'd  conceited  air  ? 
Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness !    Woman's  pleasure  is  man's  pain. 
Nature  cut  them  out  for  cutting — wherefore  should  a  fool  complain? 
Belle !  A  ball-room  flirt  is  justly  named  a  bell  with  empty  head, 

And  a  tongue  that  jangles  duly  when  folks  marry  or  are  dead. 

0!  to  burst  from  belles  and  flirting  !    Will  she  mind  it  should  she  find 

1  am  married  to  another?  Will  she  wish  she'd  changed  her  mind  ? 
I  will  seek  some  girl  more  handsome:  there  are  plenty  about  town. 
I  will  take  some  poorer  woman,  with  a  hundred  thousand  down. 

I  will  take  her  out  to  Paris,  give  her  gowns  and  jewels  rare, 

Till  the  envious  Ann  Eliza  tears  her  bandeaux  in  despair. 

Shall  I  seek  Professor  Lawton?    Shall  he  teach  me  'hearts  to  win.' 

Through  the  columns  of  the  Herald  putting  advertisements  in? 

What  rash  thing  I'll  do  I  know  not,  but  farewell,  thou  Ocean  Hall ! 

Not  for  me  your  band  may  jingle — not  for  me  your  fancy  ball. 

There's  another  fog  that's  creeping  from  the  marsh  behind  the  bay, 

And  the  fog-bell  in  the  harbor  warns  the  steamer  on  her  way. 

Let  it  fall  on  Ocean  Hall — on  Ocean  Hall  or  fast  or  slow — 

Hark!  I  hear  the  steamboat's  whistle — loud  they  call  me,  and  I  go. 


Though  opinions  may  differ  widely  as 
to  the  value  of  John  Buskin's  criticisms 
on  Art,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  "  modern  painters" 
in  words.  He  has  recently  written 
another  eloquent  and  elaborate  eulogy  of 
his  friend,  the  late  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  in 
the  form  of  an  Essay,  accompanying  a 
volume  of  plates  illustrating  the  "  Har- 
bours of  England"  from  the  pen  of  that 
eminent  artist.  The  subject  is  Sea  Scen- 
ery and  Sea  Effects  and  the  following  pic- 
tare  of  a  coast  line  with  fishing  boats  at 
anchor  is  as  perfect  and  distinct  as  it 
could  possibly  be  done  in  oils — 

"Yet  among  them  (ships)  the  fisher- 
boat,  corresponding  to  the  cottage  on  the 
land  (only  tar  more  sublime  than  a  cot- 
tage ever  can  be,)  is  on  the  whole  the 
thing  most  venerable.  I  doubt  if  ever 
academic  grove  were  half  so  fit  for 
profitable  meditation  as  the  little  strip  of 


shingle  between  two  black,  steep,  over- 
hanging sides  of  stranded  fishing-boats. 
The  clear,  heavy  water-edge  of  ocean  ri- 
sing and  falling  close  to  their  bows,  in 
that  unaccountable  way  which  the  sea  has 
always  in  calm  weather,  turning  the  peb- 
bles over  and  over  as  if  with  a  rake,  to 
look  for  something,  and  then  stopping  a 
moment  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank, 
and  coming  up  again  with  a  little  run 
and  clash,  throwing  a  foot's  depth  of  salt 
crystal  in  an  instant  between  you  and  the 
round  stone  you  were  going  to  take  in 
your  hand ;  sighing,  all  the  while,  as  if 
it  would  infinitely  rather  be  doing  some- 
thing else.  And:  the  dark  flanks  of  the 
fishing-boats  all  aslope  above,  in  their  shi- 
ning quietness,  hot  in  the  morning  sun, 
rusty  and  seamed  with  square  patches  of 
plank  nailed  over  their  rents;  just  rough 
enough  to  let  the  little  flat-footed  fisher- 
children  haul  or  twist  themselves  up  to 
the  gunwales,  and  drop  back  again  along 
some  stray  rope ;  just  round  enough  to  re- 
mind us,  in  their  broad  and  gradual 
curves,  of  the  sweep  of  the  green  surges 
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they  know  so  well,  and  of  the  hoars  when 
those  old  sides  of  seared  timber,  all  ashine 
with  the  sea,  plunge  and  dip  into  the 
deep  green  purity  of  the  mounded  waves 
more  joyfully  than  a  deer  lies  down  among 
the  grass  of  spring,  the  soft  white  cloud 
of  foam  opening  momentarily  at  the  bows, 
and  fading  or  flying  high  into  the  breeze 
where  the  sea-gulls  toss  and  shriek, — 
the  joy  and  beauty  of  it,  all  the  while,  so 
mingled  with  the  sense  of  unfathomable 
danger,  and  the  human  effort  and  sorrow 


going  on  perpetually  from  age  to  age, 
waves  rolling  for  ever,  and  winds  moan- 
ing for  ever,  and  faithful  hearts  trusting 
and  sickening  for  ever,  and  brave  lives 
dashed  away  about  the  rattling  beach  like 
weeds  for  ever ;  and  still  at  the  helm  of 
every  lonely  boat,  through  starless  night 
and  hopeless  dawn,  His  hand,  who  spread 
the  fisher's  net  over  the  dust  of  the  Sido- 
nian  palaces,  and  gave  into  the  fisher's 
hand  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven." 


3te*fl  of  3fa  Wmfa. 


English  Traits.  By  R.  W.  Emirson. 
Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  1856. 
[From  James  Woodhouse,  137  Main 
btreet. 

The  critical  editor  of  the  Ceidrdl  Pres- 
byterian, in  noticing  this  volume,  very 
wittily  says:  "  When  Mr.  Emerson  leaves 
the  subject  of  religion,  which  he  does  not 
understand,  and  his  transcendental  vaga- 
ries, which  perhaps  he  does  understand, 
though  no  one  else  does,  and  discusses  such 
topics  as  those  which  furnish  the  staple  of 
the  book  before  us,  he  is  intelligible,  inter- 
esting, and  sometimes  instructive.1'  We 
are  indeed  heartily  glad  to  see  something 
from  the  pen  of  the  Massachusetts  phi- 
losopher which  we  can  read  with  even  a 
moderate  assurance  that  we  comprehend 
it.  We  have  worked  to  no  purpose  over 
"  Representative  Men'1  and  cudgelled  our 
brains  in  vain  to  unravel  the  tangled 
thread  of  his  essays,  and  we  had  little 
hope  to  find  "English  Traits"  any  clear- 
er to  our  perception.  But  strange  to  say, 
the  cloudy  oracle  of  the  Transcendentai- 
ists  no  sooner  sets  foot  upon  the  foggy 
isle  of  Albion  than  straightway  he  be- 
comes wonderfully  transparent  and  com- 
prehensible, lie  appears  to  see  more  dis- 
tinctly through  a  mist  than  a  perfectly  se- 
rene and  lucid  atmosphere.  True  it  is 
that  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  volume,  a 
little  of  the  true  Emersonian  opacity  may 
be  observed  in  his  interviews  with  Lan- 
dor,  Coleridge,  Carlyle  and  Wordsworth, 


but  when  he  leaves  these  great  spirits  to 
talk  of  the  English  people  in  the  mass, 
Mr.  Emerson  speaks  in  language  suffi- 
ciently plain,  and  speaks,  for  the  moet 
part,  very  good  sense.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  not  exactly  to  our  taste/  Its  pre- 
vailing characteristic  is  abruptness.  Sbcrt, 
disconnected  paragraphs  follow  rapidly 
upon  each  other  throughout.  Now,  while 
this  style  has  the  advantage  of  entertain- 
ing the  reader  (who  accepts  readily  the 
author's  conclusions)  without  wearying 
him,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  dogma- 
tism. The  author  refuses  to  argue  oat 
his  opinions  and  bids  you  adopt  them 
upon  their  mere  enunciation.  But  we 
must  recollect  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  an 
oracle  and  therefore  not  complain  of  his 
being  oracular.  Induction,  we  believe, 
was  never  dispensed  from  the  tripod. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  an  extravagant  admirer 
of  England  and  his  volume  will  be  read 
with  great  satisfaction  by  the  natives  of 
that  country  everywhere.  FragmcDte 
from  it  will  be  sent  around  the  world  in 
English  newspapers.  Everv  colonial 
journal  from  Montreal  to  Madras  will 
draw  upon  it  for  strong  laudations  of  the 
English  character.  As  we  unite  with  Mr. 
Emerson  in  feeling  a  high  respect  for 
John  Bull,  we  will  quote  a  few  of  hi* 
commendatory  paragraphs  from  which 
the  reader  may  aerive  a  good  idea  of  the 
volume  itself. 

"I  find  the  Englishman,'1  says  Mr.  Em* 
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erson,  "to  be  him  of  all  men  who  stands 
firmest  in  his  shoes.  They  have  in  them- 
selves what  they  value  in  their  horses, 
mettle  and  bottom.  On  the  day  of  my  ar- 
rival at  Liverpool,  a  gentleman,  in  des- 
cribing to  me  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, happened  to  say,  '  Lord  Clarendon 
has  pluck  like  a  cock,  and  will  fight  till 
he  dies ;'  and,  what  I  heard  first  I  heard 
last,  and  the  one  thing  the  English  value, 
is  pluck.  The  cabmen  have  it ;  the  mer- 
chants have  it;  the  bishops  have  it;  the 
women  have  it;  the  journals  have  it; 
the   Times  newspaper,  they  say,  is  the 

E luckiest  thing  in  England,  and  Sydney 
mith  had  made  it  a  proverb,  that  little 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  minister,  would 
take  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet 
to-morrow." 

But  this  "pluck"  is  tempered  by  gen- 
tleness, according  to  our  author — 

"  They  are  rather  manly  than  warlike. 
When  the  war  is  over,  the  mask  falls  from 
the  affectionate  and  domestic  tastes,  which 
make  them  women  in  kindness.  This 
union  of  qualities  is  fabled  in  their  na- 
tional legend  of  Beauty  and  t7ie  Beast,  or 
long  before,  in  the  Greek  legend  of  Her- 
maphrodite. The  two  sexes  are  co-pres- 
ent in  the  English  mind.  I  apply  to  Bri- 
tannia, queen  of  seas  and  colonies,  the 
words  in  which  her  latest  novelist  por- 
trays his  heroine :  '  she  is  as  mild  as  she 
is  game,  and  as  game  as  she  is  mild.' 
The  English  delight  in  the  antagonism 
which  combines  in  one  person  the  ex- 
tremes of  courage  and  tenderness.  Nel- 
son, dying  at  Trafalgar,  sends  his  love  to 
Lord  Collingwood,  and,  like  an  innocent 
schoolboy  that  goes  to  bed,  says,  '  Kiss 
me,  Hardy,'  and  turns  to  sleep.  Lord 
Collingwood,  his  comrade,  was  of  a  na- 
ture the  most  affectionate  and  domestic. 
Admiral  Rodney's  figure  approached  to 
delicacy  and  effeminacy,  and  lie  declared 
himself  very  sensible  to  fear,  which  he 
surmounted  only  by  considerations  of 
honour  and  public  duty.  Clarendon 
says,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  so 
modest  and  gentle,  that  some  courtiers  at- 
tempted to  put  affronts  on  him,  until  they 
found  that  this  modesty  and  effeminacy 
was  only  a  mask  for  the  most  terrible  de- 
termination. And  Sir  James  Edward 
Parry  said,  the  other  day,  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  that,  '  if  he  found  Wellington 
Sound  open,  he  explored  it ;  for  he  was  a 
man  who  never  turned  his  back  on  a  dan- 
ger, yet  of  that  tenderness,  that  he  would 
not  brush  away  a  musquito.'  Even  for 
their  highwaymen  the  same  virtue  is 
claimed,  and  Robin  Hood  comes  des- 
cribed to  us  as  mitissimus  pra'donum,  the 


gentlest  tbief.    Bnt   they  ki 
tneir    war-dogs   lie.     Cromwi   I 
Marlborough,  Chatham,  Nelsoi 
lington,  are  not  to  be  trifled  wi 
brutal  strength  which  lies  at 
of  society,   the  animal  feroc;   \ 
quays  and  cockpits,  the  bullies  ! 
tarmongers  of  Shorcditch,   Se  i 
aryfl  Spitalfields,  they  know  he  i 
up." 

In  ascribing  to  the  English 
the  truth,  Mr.  Emerson  renders 
justice.  It  is  this  quality  whii 
gee  for  them  the  respect  of  all 
and  which  redeems  even  the  h  i 
absurd  importance  and  narrow  * 
of  Milor  on  his  travels.  Mr 
says  on  this  point — 

"  Their  practical  power  res  i 
national  sincerity,     veracity  d< 
instinct,  and  marks  superiority 
ization.    Nature  has  endowed  • 
mala  with  cunning,  as  a  coo 
for  strength  withheld;  but  it  ha 
the  malice  of  all  others,  as  if  a 
public  wrong.    In  the  nobler  kii 
strength  could  be  afforded,  hei 
loyal  to  truth,  as  truth  is  the  i  i 
of  the  social  state.     Beasts  1 1 
no  truce  with  man,  do  not  bi  i 
with  each  other.     'Tis  said,  tha 
who  makes  a  cache   of  his     i 
brings  his  fellows  with  him  to  1 1 
on  digging,  it  is  not  found,  is 
and  unresistingly  torn  in  pieces , 
veracity  seems  to  result  on  a  so  i 
mal  structure,  as  if  they  could 
They  are  blunt  in  saying  what  t 
sparing  of   promises,   and  the; 
plain  dealing  of  others.    Wo 
nave  to  do  with  a  man  in  a  mas'  i 
know  the  truth.    Draw  a  straig 
whom  and  where  it  will.    Alfi 
the  affection  of  the  nation  make! 
of  their  race,  is  called  by  his  : 
ser,  the  truth-speaker;  Aluredus 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  Bays  of 
relius,  uncle  of  Arthur,  that  ' 
things  he  hated  a  lie.'     The  I 
Guttorm  said  to  King  Olaf,  '  ii: 
work  to  fulfil  royal  words.'    Tli 
of  their  families  are  monitory 
as,  Fare  foe, — Say,  do,— of  the  II 
Say  and  seal,  of  the  house  of 
Veto  nil  veriusy  of  the  De  Veres 
king  of  their  word,  is  their  prid 
they  unmask  cant,  they  say,  *th 
of  this  is/  &c. ;  and  to  give  the 
extreme  insult.    The  phrase  of 
of  the  people  is  'honour  bright,' 
vulgar  praise,  '  his  word  is  as  g( 
bond.' ,r 
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Of  the  intellectual  side  of  the  national 
character  the  following,  referring  to  a 
past  age,  must  suffice — 

"A  man  must  think  that  age  well  taught 
and  thoughtful,  by  which  masques  and 
poems,  like  those  of  Ben  Jonson,  full  of 
heroic  sentiment  in  a  manly  style,  were 
received  with  favour.  The  unique  fact 
in  literary  history,  the  unsurprised  recep- 
tion of  Shakspeare ;  the  reception  proved 
by  his  making  his  fortune ;  and  the  apa- 
thy proved  by  the  absence  of  all  contem- 
porary panegyric— seems  to  demonstrate 
an  elevation  of  the  people.  Judge  of  the 
splendour  of  a  nation,  by  the  insignifi- 
cance of  great  individuals  in  it." 

All  this  is  greatly  to  England's  praise. 
Per  contra,  and  only  to  establish  the  au- 
thor's independence,  we  will  pick  out  a 
bit  or  two  of  censure. 

We  are  not  very  sure  that  we  fully 
know  what  the  following  means,  but  some 
of  our  readers  may. 

"  The  poetry  of  course  is  low  and  pro- 
saic ;  only  now  and  then,  as  in  Words- 
worth, conscientious ;  or  in  Byron,  pas- 
sional ;  or  in  Tennyson,  factitious.  But 
if  I  should  count  the  poete  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  bible  of  existing  England 
sentences  of  guidance  and  consolation 
which  are  still  glowing  and  effective, — 
how  few !  Shall  I  find  my  heavenly  bread 
in  the  reigning  poets  ?  Where  is  great 
design  in  modern  English  poetry  ?  The 
English  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
poetry  exists  to  speak  the  spiritual  law, 
and  that  no  wealth  of  description  or  of 
fancy  is  yet  essentially  new,  and  out  of 
the  limits  of  prose,  until  this  condition  is 
reached.  Therefore  the  grave  old  poets, 
like  the  Greek  artists,  heeded  their  de- 
signs, and  less  considered  the  finish.  It 
was  their  office  to  lead  to  the  divine 
sources,  out  of  which  all  this,  and  much 
more,  readily  springs ;  and,  if  this  reli- 
gion is  in  the  poetry,  it  raises  us  to  some 
purpose,  and  we  can  well  afford  some 
staidness,  or  hardness,  or  want  of  popu- 
lar tune  in  the  verses." 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  English 
character,  their  servility  to  rank,  the  flun- 
keyism  which  Thackeray  has  held  up  to 
immortal  ridicule,  Mr.  Emerson  passes 
over,  but  he  thus  faithfully  describes  the 
homage  paid  in  England  to  wealth — with 
which  quotation  we  must  dismiss  him — 

"  There  is  no  country  in  which  so  ab- 
solute a  homage  is  paid  to  wealth.  In 
America,  there  is  a  touch  of  shame  when 
a  man  exhibits  the  evidences  of  large 
property,  as  if,  after  all,  it  needed  apolo- 
gy.   But  the  Englishman  has  pure  pride 


in  his  wealth,  and  esteems  it  a  final  raw 
tificate.     A  coarse  logic  rules  throughout 
all  English  souls ;  if  you  have  merit,  can 
you  not  show  it  by  your  good  clothe?,  and 
coach,  and  horses  ?    How  can  a  man  be  a 
gentleman  without  a  pipe  of  wine?  Hay- 
don  says,  '  there  is  a  fierce  resolution  to 
make  every  man  live  according  to  the 
means  he  possesses.'    There  is  a  mixture 
of  religion  in  it-    They  are  under  the 
Jewish  law,  and  read  with  sonorous  em- 
phasis that  their  days  shall  be  long  in  the 
land,  they  shall  have  sons  and  daughters, 
flocks  and  herds,  wine  and  oil.    In  exact 
proportion,  is  the  reproach  of  poverty. 
They  do  not  wish  to  be  represented  ex- 
cept by  opulent  men.     An  Englishman 
who  has  lost  his  fortune,  is  said  to  haTe 
died  of  a  broken  heart.    The  last  term  of 
insult  is,  4a  beggar.'     Nelson  said,  'the 
want  of  fortune  is  a  crime  which  I  can 
never  get  over.'       Sydney  Smith  said, 
'  poverty  is  infamous  m  England.'    And 
one  of  their  recent  writers  speaks,  in  ref- 
erence to  a  private  and  scholastic  life,  of 
'  the  grave  moral  deterioration  which  fol- 
lows an  empty  exchequer.'      You  shall 
find  this  sentiment,  if  not  so  frankly  put, 
yet  deeply  implied,  in  the  novels  ana  ro- 
mances of  the  present  century,  and  not 
only  in  these,  but  in  biography,  and  in 
the  votes  of  public  assemblies,  in  the  tone 
of  the  preaching,  and  in  the  table-talk.1* 


The  Adventures  of  Gerard,  the  Liotf 
Killer.  Translated  from  the  Fremck 
by  C.  E.  Whitehead.  New  York: 
Derby  &  Jackson.  1856.  [From  A 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  extraordinary  adventures  of  that 
mighty  Nimrod,  Roualeyn  Gordon  Cum- 
ming,  in  South  Africa,  as  detailed  by 
himself,  have  made  us  familiar  with  lioo- 
hunting  as  an  amusement,  but  they  fail 
to  present  such  graphic  pictures  of  1«" 
nine  existence  as  Monsieur  Gerard  set?  be- 
fore us.  The  Frenchman's  volume  »  w* 
merely  a  narrative  of  shots  out  of  a  doa- 
ble-barrel— it  is  a  delightful  account  <rf 
life  and  manners  in  Algeria,  the  arcfa 
nutrix  leonum,  interspersed  with  occa- 
sional bits  of  tropical  landscape  finely 
toned  and  faithfully  drawn.  The  literary 
execution  of  the  work  betrays  a  hand  a* 
accustomed  to  the  pen  as  to  the  fcwtiag- 
piece;  indeed,  we  are  tempted  to  so*pm* 
that  the  inkstand  and  the  powder-flaA 
employed  in  these  "Adventures"  beV*** 
ed  to  different  individuals,  and  that  w&ife 
Gerard  killed  the  lions,  some  Pari*** 
friend  of  his  chronicled  their  destroy*- 
The  translation  of  the  work  seems  to  have 
been  exceedingly  well  done.     A  su^p* 
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extract  from  the  record  will  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  its  interest.  It  embo- 
dies a  mournful  and  remarkable  story — 

"  A  large  number  of  recent  examples 
of  Arabs  who  have  been  devoured  in  this 
manner,  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, but  I  will  mention  only  the  follow- 
ing, because  it  is  known  to  all  the  natives 
of  Constantino,  and  because  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  were  fearfully  curi- 
ous. 

41  It  occurred  a  few  years  previous  to 
the  occupation  of  this  city  by  the  French 
troops,  that  two  brothers  condemned  to 
death,  were  confined  in  the  city  prison, 
awaiting  their  execution  on  the  morrow. 
They  were  bandits  of  great  renown  for 
strength  and  courage ;  the  Bey,  fearing 
they  might  escape  by  their  address  and 
hardihood,  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be  ironed  with  entraves,  that  is,  an  iron 
ring  which  is  bound  around  the  right  leg 
of  one  prisoner,  with  the  left  leg  of  an- 
other, in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  legs 
are  fastened  close  together,  and  then  the 
iron  band  is  welded. 

**  This  was  done,  and  yet  on  the  mor- 
row, the  executioner,  on  visiting   their 
cell,  found  it  empty,  and  no  one  knew 
how  they  escaped.     The  two  brothers,  as 
soon  as  they  were  free  from  the  prison 
enclosure,  made  unavailing  efforts  to  cut 
or  pry  off  their  cumbersome  ornament, 
but  finding  it  impossible,  fled  across  the 
country,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the 
frequented  paths.    When  daylight  came 
they  hid  themselves  in  the  rocks,  and  only 
resumed  their  flight  with  the  evening,  be- 
ing lighted  on  their  way  by  the  faint  rays 
of  a  crescent  moon,  and  the  bright  hope 
of  freedom.     Thus  they  had  already  tra- 
velled a  long  distance,  when,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  night,  they  suddenly 
came  upon  a  lion. 

"The  two  robbers  commenced  by  throw- 
ing stones  at  him,  and  calling  out  as  loud 
as  they  were  able,  in  order  to  make  him 
flee,  but  the  animal  crouched  down  be- 
fore them  and  did  not  move.     Seeing  that 
the  stones  and  menaces  were  of  no  avail, 
the    frightened    men    commenced   their 
prayers ;  but  before  they  were  finished, 
the  lion  sprang  upon  them,  and  throwing 
them  to  the  ground,  devoured  the  elder 
while  still  chained  to  the  body  of  his 
younger  brother.     The  living  man,  as  he 
heard  the  lessening  moans  of  his  relative 
and  the  craunching  of  the  lion  at  his  hi- 
deous meal,  had  no  trouble  in  counterfeit- 
ing death,  but  swooned  where  he  fell. 
When  the  animal  had  eaten  the  body 
down  to  the  shackle,  finding  a  substance 
he  could  not  masticate,  he  bit  off  the  leg 


of  the  brother  he  was  • 
knee,  leaving  the  lower 
still  confined  in  the  iror 
ther  from  thirst  or  froi 
with  what  he  had  eaten, 
man,  and  walked  down  t 
distance  off. 

**  The  poor  devil,  once 
his  feet,  and  dragging  w 
gled  limb,  crept  into  a  ( 
that  he  was  fortunate  en 
44  A  few  moments  af 
beast  arrived  on  his  trc 
anger,  and  passed  aroun 
note  in  which  he  had  sc 
being  unable  to  reach  hit 
the  woods  with  the  firs 
day. 

"  The  trembling  fucit; 
saved,  crawled  out  ot  h 
renew  his  flight,  when 
by  some  of  the  horsemei 
had  been  following  his 
ting  him  on  the  crupp 
carried  him  back  to  Co 
he  was  again  thrown  i 
Bey,  astonished  at  the 
brought  back  to  him,  on 
his  presence  to  certify  tc 
story,  and  the  culprit  *\ 
dragging  after  him  the  1 
Ahmed  Bey  was  so  mov« 
spectacle  and  wild  nai 
though  bearing  the  repi 
ruler,  he  ordered  the  em. 
the  prisoner  to  be  set  at 


The  Angel  in  the  H 
pousals.  Boston:  Ti 
1856.     [From  A.  Mor 

Four  months  ago,  we 
refer  to  the  first  part 
Patnioro's  "  Angel  in  th 
"  The  Betrothal,"  in  wh: 
young  poet  contrived,  iu 
sand  lines  of  octo-sylla 

fage  the  affections  of  ■ 
Inglish  maiden.     For  o 
had  been  falsified  and  t 
love  did  run  smoothly  a 
of  Mr.  Patmore's  song 
hinted  at  in  that  prom 
becomes  very  glaring  in  4 
It  is  with  difficulty  that 
thor  through  any  one  oi 
the  poem,  and  we  are  ne 
isfied  that  we  have  caugl 
last.    Affectations  of  all 
of  style,  vagueness  whic 
been  studied,  absurd  title 
which  are  called  sometii 
ments,"  and  again  "  Sec 
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again  "Idyls" — put  us  out  of  all  patience 
with  "  The  Espousals"  before  we  arrive 
at  the  middle  of  the  story.  Rather  should 
we  have  said  middle  of  the  song,  for  Mr. 
Patmore,  like  Canning's  Knife-grinder, 
has  no  story  to  tell.  He  celebrates  his 
Honey-moon,  and  like  a  good  husband  is 
never  weary  of  praising  his  wife,  but  his 
volume  is  entirely  wanting  in  incident 
and  conducts  us  to  no  catastrophe,  unless 
an  "addition  to  the  family"  mentioned  in 
the  epilogue,  may  be  called  such.  Beau- 
tiful thoughts  there  are,  scattered  through 
the  verses ;  and  an  undefinable  music  in 
certain  portions,  and  tenderness  which  af- 
fect the  sympathies — from  which  we  de- 
rive the  assurance  that  the  author  is  a 
man  of  refinement  and  scholarship  and, 
we  may  add,  genius ;  but  Mr.  Patmore's 
poetry,  apart  from  its  conceits  and  its 
cloudiness  of  meaning,  is  not  the  poetry 
which  is  demanded  by  the  stirring,  pas- 
sionate age  in  which  we  live.  His  muse 
is  at  home  in  richly  furnished  drawing- 
rooms,  and  delights  in  the  sweet  compan- 
ionship of  angelic  young  ladies  whose  ex- 
istence glides  serenely  along  in  the  rou- 
tine of  aristocratic  country  life  perfumed 
with  patchouly  and  gladdened  by  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year — she  never  walks  with 
free  foot  on  the  mountain  side  or  descends 
into  the  habitations  of  men  where  the 
battle  of  the  world,  with  its  fierce  conten- 
tions and  bitter  trials,  is  daily  a  fighting, 
to  whisper  encouragement  to  the  weak  or 
consolation  to  the  fallen.  Not  such  is  her 
mission.  Mr.  Patmore  writes  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  trouble  in  this 
bright  world  of  ours,  and  if  by  ignoring 
it,  we  could  bring  this  happy  condition  of 
affairs  about,  then  would  he  be  the  poet 
for  the  times.  Pity  that  trouble  and  Bor- 
row will  exist,  and  enter  into  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  But  as  such  is  the  fact,  that 
man  cannot  sing  to  the  soul  of  mankind, 
cannot  satisfy  the  poetic  longings  of  the 
multitude,  who  narrows  his  walk  to  the 
paths  of  the  "best  society,"  even  though 
prettinesses  spring  up  around  him  like 
primroses,  ana  his  music  rival  the  carol- 
ling of  the  birds  upon  the  lawn. 

'It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend/  A 
Matter  of  Fact  Romance.  By  Charles 
Reade.  Author  of  "Christie  John- 
stone," &o.  In  Two  Volumes.  Bos- 
ton: Ticknor  and  Fields.  1856. 
[From  James  Woodhouse,  137  Main 
street. 

Mr.  Reade  makes  his  appearance  again 
before  the  public  in  a  couple  of  hand- 
some volumes,  under  a  long  and  aphoris- 
istic  title.    The  "Matter  of  Fact  Ro- 


mance," which  is  also  given  on  the  first 
page,  is  designed,  we  suppose,  to  prepare 
the  reader  for  the  somewhat  serious  and 
melancholy  character  of  the  story,  for  in- 
stead of  green  fields  and  rural  love,  sneh 
as  we  had  in  "Clouds  and  Sunshine,"  we 
are  entertained  with  the  horrors  of  gaol 
cruelty  as  practised  in  England,  and  with 
the  struggles  of  Australian  gold  digging, 
there  being  few  pleasant  scenes  by  way 
of  relief  to  the  general  gloom  of  the  vol- 
umes.   Like  Mr.  Readers  former  stories, 
"  It  is  Never  too  Late,  &c"  is  full  of  stri- 
king effects,  and  is  constantly  reminding 
us  of  the  footlights  in  its  eminently  dra- 
matic form.    Mr.  Reade  has  written  so 
much  for  the  stage,  where  a  tableau  and  a 
sensation  are  demanded  every  five  or  ten 
minutes,  that  he  seems  not  to  have  recog- 
nised the  secret  of  all  the  great  masters 
of  fiction  in  laying  hold  of  the  sympathies 
of  the  reader,  not  in  exciting  their  eur- 

Erise  by  sudden  contrivances.  Bat  in 
usan  Merton,  we  think  he  has  succeeded 
beyond  all  his  former  efforts,  in  placing 
before  us  a  character  that  belongs  to  real 
life,  and  not  to  the  side-slips,  and  to  her, 
as  she  appears  in  the  rustic  experiences 
of  the  earlier  chapters,  the  reader  reverts 
after  he  has  "  supped  full  of  horrors"  in  the 
prison  and  the  placer.  We  cannot  sanc- 
tion the  absurd  tricks  of  typography  and 
ridiculous  brevity  of  chapters  to  which 
Mr.  Reade  has  resorted  to  produce  effect, 
in  these  volumes.  Such  devices  are  not 
original,  and  no  more  conduce  to  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  a  story  than  the  red  fire 
of  the  theatre  improves  the  text  of  a 
drama  in  the  representation  of  which  it 
is  employed. 


Widdifield's  New  Cook  Book  ;  or  Frac- 
Heal  Receipts  for  the  Housewife,  <fcc., 
(Sec.  By  Hannah  Widdifikld.  Phila- 
delphia :  T.  B.  Peterson,  102  Cheeput 
Street.     [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  St. 

If  the  proof  of  a  pudding  be  in  the 
eating,  so  the  test  of  a  cook  book  ought 
to  be  in  the  trial  of  some  of  its  recipes. 
A  competent  authority,  judging  the  vol- 
ume in  this  practical  manner,  assures  us 
it  is  a  valuable  work  of  its  kind  and  that 
no  lady's  kitchen  can  be  complete  without 
it  The  venerable  author,  according  to 
the  title-page,  which  from  its  great  length 
we  have  not  quoted  in  full,  has  had  half 
a  century '8  experience  as  a  cake  and  pas- 
try baker  in  Philadelphia,  and  though 
she  does  not  assume  like  Soyer  to  devel- 
op the  philosophy  of  cookery,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  her  maxims  are  fully  as 
sound  and  lead  to  quite  as  gratifying  re- 
sults. 
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Lecture  bt  J.  Randolph  Tucker,  Esq., 
of  Winchester,  before  ike  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Alexandria, 
Va.,  February  14, 1856.  Published  by 
Bequest  of  the  Association.  Alexan- 
dria.   Gazette  Office.    1856. 

Our  apologies  are  due  to  the  author  for 
not  having  noticed  more  promptly  this 
admirable  lecture,  a  failure  whicn  has  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that  'our  copy  of  it 
was  for  some  time  mislaid.  The  delay 
has  not  been  so  great,  however,  as  would 
appear  from  the  date  of  the  lecture's  de- 
livery, for  it  was  not  until  some  months 
after  that  time,  we  believe,  that  the  pam- 

Shlet  was  brought  out.  If  our  commen- 
ation  comes  late,  it  is  unstinted  and  sin- 
cere. Mr.  Tucker  is  a  gentleman  of  great 
cultivation  and  remarkable  depth  of 
thought,  and  his  present  essay  displays  at 
once  the  scholar  and  the  thinker.  The 
subject  of  it  is  the  Christian  Religion 
considered  with  reference  to  its  Divine 
Origin,  and  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment the  author  defends  revelation 
against  Hume,  in  the  assault  made  by  that 
eminent  sceptic  upon  Miracles,  with  so 
much  power  and  success  that  we  are  con- 
vinced he  might  have  risen  as  rapidly  in 
theology  as  he  has  done  in  law  and  politics. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Alexandria  has  done  well  to  publish 
this  Lecture  which  will  not  only  add  to 
Mr.  Tucker's  already  enviable  reputation, 
but  make  a  very  salutary  and  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  all  who  read  it. 


Specimen  Pages  of  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic 
Expedition  :  To  be  published  in  Two 
Volumes  Octavo,  by  Messrs.  Childs  & 
Peterson,  No.  114  Aroh  Street,  Phila- 
delphia; 

The  few  pages  of  Dr.  Kane's  forthcom- 
ing work,  which  have  been  sent  us,  make 
ns  very  impatient  for  the  appearance  of 
the  whole.  The  paper  is  beautifully  white 
and  firm,  the  typography  is  exquisite, 
and  the  illustrations,  both  on  steel  and 
wood,  are  of  the  very  highest  excellence. 
/  The  volumes  will  be  unsurpassed  by  any 
of  the  same  character  that  nave  yet  come 
from  the  American  press.  Each  will  con- 
tain 500  pages,  and  together  they  will 
give  twenty-two  fine  steel  engravings, 
three  hundred  admirable  wood  cuts,  and 
four  accurate  maps  showing  the  progress 
of  the  Expedition.  We  need  not  add  a 
word  as  to  the  literary  execution  of  the 
work.  Dr.  Kane's  name  is  a  sufficient 
guaranty  of  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
narrative.  Messrs.  R.  F.  &  C.  F.  John- 
ston are  the  agents  for  procuring  subscri- 
bers in  Richmond. 


memoirs  of    cslbbrai 
By   Alphonse    de 
Three  Volumes.    Vol 
York:     Harper    &    1 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  '. 

In  this  volume  of  M. 
brilliant  sketches  of  c< 
ters,  we  have  five  very 
tures — Tell,  Madame  l5e 
Antar,  and  Bossuet.     Ii 
tar,  the  pastoral  civilizs 
is  delineated  in  warm  ai 
ing,  and  throughout  th< 
we  see    the  marks  of 
grasp  of  intellect  which  < 
"History  of  the  Giron 
per  on  Milton  is  remark) 
characterization  of  the 
poet. 


Modern  Greece  :  A  Nar 
dence  and  Travels  in  ti 
By  Henry  M.  Bairi 
York :  Harper  &  Brotl 
Morris,  97  Main  Street 

A  very  interesting  na 
ted  by  sixty  engravings 
sets  before  the  reader  the 
tion  of  the  classic  land  < 
writer  travelled  much  in 
Bus  and  acquainted  himse 
acter  of  the  people,  their ; 
stitutions.  The  historit 
work  is  brought  down  to 
King  and  its  settlement 
fellow-townsman,  Roger 


An  American  Univers  ' 
tion  before  tJtm  Connect  : 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Frate  \ 
College,' Hartford,  185i  , 
Benjamin  Apthorp  Gc  : 
ford:  Press  of  Case,  ! 
1856. 

A  very  noble  plea  for  i 
mentality  of  learning  in  th  \ 
by  a  gentleman  who,  in  tl; i 
his"  own  lofty  studies,  wa  i 
seek  assistance  in  an  Eun 
sity.  Professor  Gould  ui( 
eloquence  and  earnestness  I 
of  a  great  American  four 
ledge,  and  in  the  following 
the  necessity  that  exists  fo ; 

"Hardly  the  screamit 
and  the  rattling  car  can  tv 
with  which  the  materials 
and  thoughts  and  tendencit; 
are  forming,  moving  and  j; 
their  successors, — with  whi 
tions  are  modifying,  our 
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Not  merely  our  system  of  self-govern- 
ment, but  a  myriad  of  other  agencies, 
more  numerous  than  human  ingenuity 
could  devise  or  tongue  enumerate,  are 
uniting  to  swell  the  breeze  which  fills  the 
unreefed  sails  and  yet  more  strongly  than 
the  tide  still  bears  us  on.  But  whither  ? 
Aye  whither !  Hopes  and  fears,  auguries 
of  good  and  omens  of  ill,  confusedly  min- 
gled, distract  and  perplex  us.  The  land- 
marks are  all  unknown  and  we  can  not 
tell  whether  this  mighty  current,  this  un- 
ceasing and  still  rising  gale  are  bearing 
us  to  some  unruffled  Pacific  sea,  or  hur- 
rying us  on  to  a  relentless  Maelstrom.  It 
is  the  time  for  action.  Thank  God  that 
there  may  still  be  time  to  discipline  and 
instruct  the  crew,  and  to  secure  the  helm! 
Men  of  science  and  of  letters,  patriot 
scholars  of  America,  let  me  adjure  you 
one  and  all  to  lay  hands  to  this  mighty 
work.  Think  of  it,  dream  of  it,  talk  of  it, 
writo  of  it,  agitate  it  at  home  and  abroad, 
discuss  it  in  your  domestic  circles  and 
your  places  of  business,  offices,  counting- 
nouses,  reading-rooms,  in  your  social  gath- 
erings and  your  public  meetings.  Let 
the  public  mind  be  imbued,  permeated, 
saturated  with  a  sense  of  the  crying  need 
of  some  great  American  university,  some 
centre  of  thought  and  study  and  research 
and  culture.  1)0  this — and  believe  me,  it 
will  come.  The  sooner  the  better,  for  we 
needed  it  long  ago  ;  and  we  must  have  it 
very  soon  or  not  at  all.  Only  put  your 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  we  shall  have 
it  now. 

"The  attention  and  efforts  of  good  and 
wise  men  have  already  been  earnestly  di- 
rected to  the  attainment  of  this  end  or  at 
least  of  some  progress  in  thiB  direction. 
It  was  the  keen  sense  of  this  need  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  scientific 
schools  at  Cambridge  and  New  Haven, — 
institutions  which  have  already  been 
found  worthy  of  imitation  in  numerous 
other  colleges.  It  stimulated  the  eminent 
scholar,  who  until  recently  presided  over 
Brown  University,  to  prepare  and  urge 
and  carry  into  effect  a  complete  plan  for 
the  re-organization  of  that  college,  with 
the  intention  of  making  it  a  university  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  prompted  en- 
thusiastic hopes  in  behalf  of  Columbia 
College  in  New  York,  to  struggling  en- 
deavors in  Philadelphia,  to  earnest  and 
all  but  successful  effort  in  Albany,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  National  University 
Association,  which  has  already  held  sev- 
eral meetings  in  that  munificent  and  pub- 
lic-spirited capital.  It  has  enlisted  gen- 
eral interest  and  stimulated  active  exer- 
tion in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  even 
now  some  of  its  advocates  are  sanguine 


of  ultimate  and  not  remote  success.  Let 
us  all  unite  to  aid  the  patriotic  and  holy 
cause.  The  place  is  a  secondary  ques- 
tion. Be  it  California,  thither  our  youth 
and  our  wise  men  shall  flock  as  to  a  sec- 
ond Mecca,  and  the  Golden  Gate  be  trails- 
figured  into  a  gate  of  glory.  Be  it  Lou- 
isiana, there  shall  its  myrtle  and  its  olive 
find  a  new  use  and  a  nobler  significance. 
Be  it  in  the  far  North-west,  the  matchless 
fertility  of  its  soil  shall  be  but  a  feeble 
type  of  the  new  race  of  its  sons.  Be  it 
in  Virginia,  or  in  our  own  New  England, 
so  shall  she  forever  retain  the  proud  title 
of  Mother  of  Great  Men.  Be  it  in  the 
Empire  State,  it  shall  be  her  noblest, 
most  resplendent  crown." 


Whits  Acre  tw.  Black  Acme.  A  Cauat 
Law,  Reported  by  J.  G.,  a  RetirtA  Bar- 
rister, of  Lincolnshire,  England.  J. 
W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va.    1856. 

Scriptural  and  Statistical  Vows  or 
Favor  of  Slavery.  By  Thorstox 
Stringfrllow,  D.  D.     Same  Publisher. 

Here  are  two  works  from  the  press  of 
a  Richmond  publisher,  pertinent  to  the 
times  and  the  great  question  which  now 
agitates  the  country.  Under  the  form  of 
an  allegory,  the  author  of  "White  Acre 
vs.  Black  Acre"  relates  with  great  humonr 
the  hiBtory  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
North  and  South  with  reference  to  slave- 
ry. Mr.  Madison  wrote  a  short  paper  in 
a  similar  strain  thirty-five  years  ago,  but 
our  modern  reporter  has  greatly  expanded 
the  narrative  and  brought  it  down  to  the 
present  day.  So  skilfully  is  the  allegori- 
cal outline  carried  on,  however,  that  there 
is  nothing  but  the  introduction  of  certain 
negro  melodies  of  recent  origin,  to  na- 
tive the  fiction  setup  in  the  preface,  of  its 
being  "A  MS.  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stringfelluws 
Scriptural  Defence  of  Slavery  is  too  veil 
known  to  need  any  praise  at  our  hand?. 
We  rejoice  to  see  a  new  edition  of  it  and 
trust  it  will  be  circulated  far  and  vide 
throughout  the  land.  It  is  perfect!*  con- 
clusive on  the  subject  of  the  entire  agree- 
ment of  Slavery  with  the  religioo  ut 
Christ  and  admits  of  no  answer.  V' 
Southern  gentleman  should  fail  to  pla* 
a  copy  of  it  in  his  library. 


The  Hills  of  the  Shatemue  is  the  :r> 
of  a  new  novel  by  Miss  Warner,  from  the 
press  of  the  Apple  tons.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed by  naturalness,  simplicity  and  path* 
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SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


RICHMOND,  NOVEMBER,  1856. 


BAYNE'S    CHRISTIAN    LIFE* 


Although  this  book  has  been  published 
more  than  a  year,  we  do  not  think  it  too 
late  to  notice  it  in  these  pages.  It  is  not 
one  of  those  evanescent  publications, 
which  appear  during  a  summer,  and  are 
then  forgotten ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  which  has  been 
made  for  some  time  to  a  certain  branch 
of  our  literature.  We  do  not  propose  to 
do  more  than  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers ;  and  this  we  shall  do  mainly 
by  such  copious  extracts  as  will  them- 
selves be  the  best  evidence  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  volume.  To  those  accustomed 
to  think  on  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  we 
are  sure  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 
It  is  itself  evidently  the  work  of  a  disci- 
plined and  thoughtful  intellect,  and  we 
are  much  mistaken  if  the  young  author 
-whom  it  has  brought  into  notice,  is  not 
destined  to  make  his  mark  in  the  arena  of 
literature.  The  subjects  touched  upon 
show  a  mind  which  has  ventured  upon 
every  department  of  thought,  and  which 
lias  seized  with  a  giant's  grasp  those  prac- 
tical problems  which  belong  to  the  age. 
This  would  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
fact,  that  Mr.  Bayne  has  been  an  ardent 
admirer  and  student  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  from 
whom,  however,  he  radically  dissents. 

The  volume  consists  mainly  of  biogra- 
phy, though  there  are  several  explanatory 
arid  illustrative  papers  bearing  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  which  comes  under  considera- 
tion.   The  object  of  the  book  is  this: 


first,  to  bring  out  clearly  the  practical  ef- 
feet  and  working  of  Evangelical  Christi- 
anity on  the  individual  character;  and 
secondly,  to  define  tfte  value  and  efficiency 
of  Christianity  as  an  instrument  and  prin- 
ciple of  social  amelioration.  It  is  an  ef- 
fort to  exhibit  Christianity  as  a  Ibwer,  and 
to  show  by  history  and  example  its  ener- 
getic and  vital  reality.  In  the  biographi- 
cal delineations  attempted,  the  writer  un- 
dertakes to  exhibit  the  fallaciousness  of 
an  extended  and  popular  opinion,  that  the 
Christianity  in  question  does  not  "  com- 
port with  solidity  and  compass  of  intel- 
lect." 

We  think  it  will  be  perceived  at  once, 
that  the  object  proposed  is  one  of  the  very 
gravest  importance,  and  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult character  to  handle.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  scepticism  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  Christianity.  To  a  man  of  the 
world — the  world  of  business  or  the  world 
of  letters — the  idea  of  any  actual  re- vital- 
izing energy  "-when  a  man  is  old,"  does 
seem  extravagant.  That  old  Nicodemian 
doubt  will  throw  a  shadow  upon  the  sober 
judgment  The  idea  of  the  super-natural 
occurring  every  day,  and  that  right  in 
our  midst,  and  with  respect  to  gross,  igno- 
rant men— despite  of  all  Sabbath-school 
lessons  to  the  contrary — by  cold,  worldly 
men  is  sub  rosd  repudiated.  Men  are  very 
willing  to  recognize  Christianity  as  a  Be- 
lief, but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  Life.    They  are  very  willing 
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to  consider  the  Christian  as  a  man  under 
the  influence  of  a  certain  code  of  ethics, 
but  they  do  not  regard  him  as  one  whose 
inner  nature  is  quickened  and  instinct 
with  a  new  vital  principle. 

The  otgect  of  the  volume  before  us  is 
calmly  and  dispassionately  to  meet  this 
question — not  by  assertion — not  by  rhap- 
sody— not  by  enthusiastical  "experien- 
ces"— but  by  a  simple  narrative  of  the  lives 
and  history  of  some  half-a-dozen  well- 
known  men.    Three  of  them  are  men 
"  not  extremely  remarkable  in  an  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,  and  who  received 
their  belief  in  the  Christian  Revelation  in 
the  natural  way  in  which  an  accepted 
form  of  religion  is  transmitted  from  gen. 
eration  to  generation,  not  through  argu- 
ment and  unaffected  by  intellectual  doubt." 
These  are  John  Howard,  William  Wilber- 
force,  and  Samuel  Budgett.    The  other 
three  were  minds  "  which  will  be  allowed 
to  belong  to  a  high  order,  and  in  which 
the  Christian  faith  became  finally  the  pil- 
lar of  character,  only  after  having  been 
more  or  less  rocked  in  the  wind  of  doubt." 
One  of  these  was  Thomas  Arnold.  "  Rock- 
ed in  the  wind  of  doubt" — how  touching- 
ly  and  truthfully  does  this  apply  to  the 
clouded  and  stormy  career  of  Foster! 
The  third  was  the  heroic  Chalmers — the 
noblest    spirit    of  them    all — the  Lion 
amongst  those  vigorous  intellects  whose 
career  has  just  ended — whose  very  life 
was  an  epic ! 

Surely  any  man  who  would  give  us  a 
jruthful  picture  of  these  six  men,  would 
deserve  our  thanks — if  his  purpose  went 
no  farther. 

Mr.  Bayne  says,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
proved,  in  his  article  on  Burns,  that  a  bi. 
ography  can  be  given  in  the  compass  of  a 
review  article :  that  essay,  he  considers, 
"  one  of  the  most  perfect  biographies  he 
ever  looked  into."  He  attempts  in  the 
delineations  of  the- present  volume  to  em- 
ulate the  methods  of  "  him  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  greatest  biographic  writer 
that  ever  lived." 

Any  reader  of  this  volume  will  observe 
at  once  the  powerful  influence  which  Car- 


lyle has  exercised  on  the  writer.    He  him- 
self alludes  to  it  in  his  preface,  as  the 
strongest  his  mind  was  capable  of  receiv- 
ing— both  as  regards  his  modes  of  thought 
and  his  style.    At  the  same  time  he  con- 
siders   Carlyle    vitally    and    essentially 
wrong  in  his  philosophy— and  bis  panthe- 
istic sentiments  become  the  special  sub- 
ject of  criticism  and  refutation  in  the 
course  of  the  work.    He  evidently  regards 
Carlyle  as  the  greatest  thinker  of  the  day, 
and  there  is  something  almost  moving  to 
see,  with  what  affection  and  adoration  he 
constantly  recurs  to  a  man,  whom  he 
thinks  so  totally  and  radically  in  error. 
Once  he  breaks  out  into  enthusiasm  (in 
his  paper  on  Chalmers) :  "  Ah  1  what  a 
prospect  might  we  have  had  now,  had 
Carlyle  and  Chalmers  toiled  side  by  side 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland."    Bat  he  dis- 
misses the  subject — as  a  vain  regret    The 
two  men — in  their  king-like  greatness — 
have  evidently  a  greater  charm  for  him 
than  all  others. 

To  discuss  the  value  of  Christianity  as 
a  reforming  and  social  agency,  we  stated 
was  the  second  object  of  this  work.  Mr. 
Carlyle's  social  theories  are  here,  also, 
taken  up.  We  consider  his  "  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,"  his  "French  Revolution," 
his  "  Past  and  Present,"  the  most  power- 
ful plea  in  behalf  of  despotism  we  have 
ever  read.  His  views  are  met  in  the  most 
masterly  way:  the  philosophical  truth  of 
freedom  is  finely  defended.  And  the  ob- 
ject of  freedom  is  most  ably  and  clearly 
delineated. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  our  task.  We 
shall  make  few  comments.  We  shall 
mainly  give  extracts  taken  very  much  at 
random — but  which  we  hope  will  indicate 
the  ability  of  the  volume,  and  set  our 
readers  to  an  examination  for  themselves. 

The  first  chapter  is  entitled  "  The  Indi- 
vidual life,"  and,  declining  to  consider 
the  hypothesis  of  Atheism,  discusses  and 
compares  the  Pantheistic  system  of  Fiehtt 
and  Carlyle,  (with  regard  to  the  Bkftstence 
of  the  Divine  Being,  and  our  relation  to 
Him),  with  the  doctrine  and  system  of 
Christian    Monotheism.*      It 


*  These  three  hypotheses  are  the  only  ones,  the  author  thinks,  ia  oar  time  deserving  aifteatiaa. 
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these  two  hypotheses  as  they  connect 
themselves  with  this  problem — the  forma- 
tion of  individual  character — "  or  rather 
the  procuring  for  its  formation  a  vital 
principle  and  solid  basis." 

The  author  in  the  following  passage 
fastens  on  that  celebrated  "Hero-worship" 
of  Mr.  Carlyle  as  the  underlying  princi- 
ple of  this  spiritual  pantheism. 

Long  and  careful  study  of  the  works  of 
Fichte  and  Mr.  Carlyle  give  us  assured 
confidence  in  defining  the  essential  start- 
ing point  and  characteristic  of  Fiohtean 
pantheism.  It  iB  its  assertion  of  the  di- 
vinity of  man.  This  is  of  course  broad 
and  explicit  in  the  philosophy  of  Fichte. 
It  is  not  so  clear  and:  definite  in  the  works 
of  Mr.  Carlyle;  that  great  writer,  al- 
though giving" evidence  of  a  powerful  in- 
fluence from  Richte,  having  experienced 
one  still  more  powerful  from  Goethe,  and 
having  clothed  his  doctrines,  not  in  the 
statuesque  exactitude  of  philosophic  ter- 
minology, but  in  the  living  language  of 
men.  It  were,  however,  we  think,  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  perfectly  worked- 
out  scheme  of  pantheism,  in  application 
to  practical  life,  than  that  which  Mr.  Car- 
lyle has  furnished  us,  and  its  essential 
principle  ever  is,  the  glory,  the  worship, 
the  divinity  of  man.  in  our  general  lit- 
erature, the  principle  we  have  enunciated 
undergoes  modification,  and  for  the  most 
part,  is  by  no  means  expressed  as  panthe- 
ism. We  refer  to  that  spirit  of  self-as- 
sertion, which  lies  so  deep  in  what  may 
be  called  the  religion  of  literature;  to 
that  wide-spread  tendency  to  regard  all 
reform  of  the  individual  man  as  being  an 
evolution  of  some  hidden  nobleness,  or  an 
appeal  to  a  perfect  internal  light  or  law, 
together  with  what  may  be  called  the 
worship  of  genius,  the  habit  of  nourish- 
ing all  hope  on  the  manifestation  of  "  the 
divine,"  by  gifted  individuals.  We  care 
not  how  this  last  remarkable  characteris- 
tic of  the  time  be  defined ;  to  us  its  con- 
nectton  with  pantheism,  and  more  or  less 
close  dependence  on  the  teaching  of  that 
of  Germany,  seem  plain,  but  it  is  enough 
that  we  discern  in  it  an  influence  defina- 
bly  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity. 

How  much  truth  there  is  in  this  pas- 
sage, we  leave  to  those  to  judge  who  are 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  day. 
How  far  such  a  "  spirit  of  self-assertion" 
has  ever  entered  into  the  pale  of  the 
church — those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  theological  history  of  New  Haven  and 
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building  of  towered  cities,  in  the  warring 
and  trading  of  men — it  finds  a  dim  gar- 
ment; in  the  beauties,  and  grandeurs, 
and  terrors  of  all  mythologies — the  grave 
look  of  the  Olympian  King,  the  still  and 
stainless  beauty  of  the  woodland  Naiad, 
the  bright  glance  of  the  son  of  Latona, 
the  thunder-brows  of  Thor,  the  dawn 
smile  of  Balder — it  is  more  clearly  seen  ; 
the  beauty  which  is  the  soul  of  art— the 
majesty  that  lives  from  age  to  age  in  the 
statue  of  Phidias,  the  smile  that  gladdens 
the  eyes  of  many  generations  on  the  per- 
fect lip  and  in  the  pure  eye  of  a  Madonna 
by  Raphael — is  its  very  self.  You  may 
look  at  it,  you  may,  by  effort  of  thought, 
endeavor  to  evolve  it  within  you ;  but  the 
drop  holds  no  converse  with  the  ocean, 
the  great  rolling  sea  hears  not  the  little 
ripple  on  its  shore ;  you  can  hold  no  con- 
verse or  communion  with  your  God;  your 
highest  bliss  is  to  cease  individually  to  be, 
to  sink  into  unconscious,  everlasting 
trance.  What,  now,  do  we  behold,  when 
we  turn,  with  unsandaled  foot,  .to  look 
upon  the  universe  and  the  God  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  An  immensity,  to  the  bounds  of 
which,  urge  them  never  so  wildly,  the 
steeds  of  thought  shall  never  pierce, 
thronged  with  ordered  myriads  of  worlds, 
all  willed  into  existence  and  ever  upheld 
by  a  Being,  of  whom  tongue  cannot  speak 
or  mind  conceive,  but  who  lit  the  torch 
of  reason,  who  hears  the  voice  of  man, 
and  whose  attributes  are  dimly  mirrored 
in  the  human  60ul.  Endeavour  to  em- 
brace the  universe  in  thy  conception ;  let 
thought  take  to  it  the  wings  of  imagina- 
tion, and  imagination  open  the  oceanic 
eye  of  contemplation ;  view  this  stupen- 
dous illimitable  whole.  Then  conceive 
God  infinitely  above  it ;  filling  it  all  with 
His  light,  as  the  sun  fills  with  its  light 
the  dewdrop ;  as  distinct  from  it  as  the 
sun  is  from  the  dewdrop ;  to  whom  the 
countless  worlds  of  immensity  are  as  the 

Sriinary  particles  of  water  composing  the 
ewdrop  are  to  the  sun.  Then  add  this 
thought:  that  He,  around  whose  throne 
the  morning  stars  forever  sing,  to  whom 
anthems  of  praise  from  all  the  star-choirs 
of  immensity  go  toning  on  eternally  from 
galaxy  to  galaxy,  hears  the  evening  hymn 
of  praise  in  the  Christian  home,  the  low- 
ly melody  in  the  Christian  heart,  the  sigh 
of  the  kneeling  child ;  and,  when  the  lit- 
tle task  of  his  morning  sojourn  on  earth 
is  over,  will  draw  up  tne  Christian  as  the 
sun  draws  up  the  dewdrop,  to  rest  on  the 
bosom  of  infinite  Love,  ouch  is  the  uni- 
verse, and  such  the  God  of  the  Christian, 
in  what  faint  and  feeble  words  we  can 
image  the  conceptions.  Is  the  universe 
of  pantheism  more  sublime  than  this  ? 


Again :  he  comes  to  consider  these  two 
systems  as  they  practically  bear  on  the 
individual  life.  We  hope  we  will  be  bqpne 
with.  But  we  ask  our  readers  to  peruse 
for  some  dozen  pages  this  portion  of  this 
chapter.  We  wish  we  might  extract  them 
all — but  can  only  introduce  a  few  of  them. 

And  this  brings  us  directly  to  the  solu- 
tion offered  by  Christianity  of  that  prob- 
lem of  the  individual  life  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  which  is  expressly  trea- 
ted both  by  Fichte  and  Carlyle. 

Both  these  writers  recognise  it  as  seem- 
ly and  right,  if  not  in  all  cases  necessary, 
that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  personal 
history,  the  mind  awaken  and  bestir  it- 
self, and  struggle  as  in  throes  of  birth  or 
tumult  of  departure ;  that  for  a  time  it 
wrestle  with  doubt,  or  cower  trembling 
under  the  wings  of  mystery,  searching 
earth  and  heaven  for  answers  to  its  ques- 
tions, and  satisfaction  for  its  wants ;  thai 
there  be  a  turning,  in  baffled  and  indig- 
nant loathing,  from  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
as  all  inadequate  either  to  still  or  satisfy 
new  and  irrepressible  longings  after  the 
good,  the  true,  the  beautiful,  after  God, 
freedom,  immortality.    We  suppose  it  is 
an  assertion  which  will  not  be  counted 
rash  or  daring,  that  our  language  contains 
no  example  of  the  delineation  of  mental 
confusion  and  dismay,  to  be  compared 
with  Mr.  Carlyle 's  description  of  such  a 
period  in  Sartor  Resartus.     In  this  time 
of  distraction  and  unrest,  calm  thought 
and  manly  action  are  alike  suspended ; 
the  quiet  of  the  soul  is  broken ;  around 
it  seem  to  hang  curtains  of  thick  cloud, 
streaked  with  fire,  shutting  it,  in  gloomy 
solitude,  from  heaven's  light  above,  and 
the  voices  of  human  sympathy  around. 
Fichte  and  Carlyle  profess  to  tel'  us  how 
the  soul  may  emerge  from  this  confusion 
and  distress  to  noble  and  perfect  mis- 
hood  ;  how  it  may  once  more  feel  around 
it  the  fresh  breath  of  the  open  sky,  and 
over  it  the  clear  smile  of  heaven*;  how 
the  streams  of  thought  may  again  flow  on 
in  melodious  harmony,  and  the  wheels  of 
action    obey   their  impulse;     how  per- 
fect content  is  to  be  regained  with  one's 
position  in  the  system  of  things  ;  how  all 
fear  and  torment  are  to  give  place  to  bles- 
sedness ;  how  love  is  again  to  suffuse  the 
world,  and  over  every  cloud  of  mystery 
to  be  cast  a  bow  of  peace. 

Such  a  period  Christianity  likewise  re- 
cognizes— the  period  preceding  conver- 
sion. It  is  indeed  by  no  means  necessary 
that  in  every  case  there  occur  this  tumul- 
tuous crisis  of  internal  life ;  one  of  the 
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above  writers  declares  that  the  ultimate 
lesson  of  manhood  may  be  taught  by  the 
mil4  ministries  of  domestic  wisdom  and 
love,  even  better  than  "  in  collision  with 
the  sharp  adamant  of  Fate/'  and  so  the 
change  which  is  wrought  in  the  soul  by 
vital  Christianity  may  be  silent  and  grad- 
ual as  a  cloudless  dawn,  unobserved  by 
any  human  eye  until  the  new  light  wraps 
the  whole  character,  touching  all  its  nat- 
ural gifts  with  immortal  beauty,  and 
turning  the  cold  dews  of  night  into  liquid 
radiance.  Yet,  in  order  to  define  clearly 
and  discriminate  boldly  the  stages  in  the 
change,  we  shall  contemplate  it  in  such  a 
case  as  these  authors  suppose. 

Then  follows  what  we  reluctantly  omit — 
and  on  p.  39  the  writer  proceeds : 

In  a  passage  which  he  who  has  once 
read  can  hardly  have  forgotten,  so  softly 
pathetic  is  it,  so  richly  and  melodiously 
beautiful,  Mr.  Garlyle  sets,  as  it  were,  to 
lyric  music  the  jov  of  the  wanderer's 
heart  when  he  attains  fioal  peace.  The 
inheritance  of  the  Christian  is  likewise 
peace,  though  of  another  nature  from 
that  which  visited  the  scathed  heart  of 
Teufelsdrockh.  This  is  no  reward  of 
proud  self-assortion,  no  rapture  of  philo- 
sophic dream ;  on  the  Christian,  from  the 
eternal  heavens,  there  now  streams  down 
the  smile  of  a  living  Eye*  The  emotions 
which  befit  his  state  have,  from  the  olden 
time,  been  voiced  in  a  mild  anthem  whose 
divine  simplicity  and  angelic  music  are 
beautiful  as  the  morning  star,  and  to 
which  we  may  imagine  the  saints  of  God 
in  the  future  eternity,  attuning  their 
harps,  when  memory  wanders  back  to  the 
little  earth,  and  they  think  of  that  hu- 
mility which  is  the  highest  glory  of  the 
finite.  In  that  anthem  the  Hebrew  min- 
strel sung  of  himself  as  a  stricken  lamb 
resting  in  Jehovah's  arms.  The  peace  of 
the  Christian  is  to  feel  the  circling  of 
those  arms,  as  he  lies  in  the  light  of  that 
countenance. 

We  are  compelled  to  be  very  brief.  We 
can  but  add  a  few  fragmentary  remarks, 
which  we  pray  readers  to  regard  rather 
as  partial  indications  of  what  might  be 
saia,  than  as  any  unfolding  of  the  mo- 
mentous and  inspiring  themes  to  which 
they  relate.  We  should  like  to  discuss, 
first,  the  ethical  value  of  this  theory  of 
conversion  in  that  precise  point  where  it 
contrasts  with  pantheism :  next,  the  mode 
in  which  it  tranquilizes  the  mind  which  is 
agitated  bv  a  sense  of  the  sorrowful  mys- 
teries of  human  destiny,  and  the  dark 
paths  of  divine  justice;  then,  the  Chris* 
tian  theory  of  work;   and,   lastly,  the 


Christian  theory  of  hc» 
offer  one  or  two  words 

We  accept  from  the  ! 
lyle  and  Goethe  the  f 
trine  of  self-renunciat 
Pichte,  and  to  the  wl 
spiritualistic  school  of 
considered  the  head,  ai 
their  emphatic  and  eloc 
of  the  sin  and  blasphi 
and  we  boldly  assert  tl 
tian  conversion  alone 
tion  is  attained,  that  sc 
quered.    Of  all  that  h 
of  the  genius-worship 
idealistic  or  emotional 
common,  of  all  which 
in  the  human  bosom  8 
conquering  revolution 
any  hidden  nobleness  1 
rence  to  any  perfect  in 
to  obscured,  we  affirm 
to  approach  the  root  o 
laid  down  in  the  most 
ble  philosophic  form,  tl 
powerless,  and,  in  appl 
life,  the  perils  which  e 
obvious  and  unavoida' 
the  sensual  life  is  no 
or  novelty  in  ethics ; 
lightened  Epicureanisr 
that.    But  how  can  I 
self-renunciation  to  an 
and  merely  the  asserti< 
ituai  self,  that  is  ?     y 
than  the  purchase  of  a 
pride,  by  the  sacrifice 
sense  ?    Self,  on  every 
the  coarse  dwelling  of 
but  it  is  only  to  rear 
abode,  a  palace  of  golc 
if  the  commands  of  a  t 
may,  in  the  case  of  the 
the  advances  of  sense, 
cast  his  eye  over  life  co 
that  they  would  be  all 
wild  arena;  while  the  i 
cise  definition  or  app 
spiritual  and  divino 
breast,  would  leave  a 
more  inviting  that  it  \* 
mio  plane-trees,  to  all  n 
extravagance  and  absu 

This  is  a  delicate,  so 
slippered  age,  patroniz 
ings  and  a  high-flown 
vice  has  cast  away  its 
garment,  and,  though 
difficulty  in  obtaining 
good  society,  must  cui 
age,  in  a  spruce,  mod 
with  what  seems  real 
that  languishes  in  lux 
dreams,  is  very  widely 
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does  not  an  elevated  and  insiduous  but 
fatal  pride  tend  to  pervade  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  the  time  ?  We  will  glow  in 
lofty  ardor  over  the  page  of  Fichte,  Car- 
lyle,  Schiller  or  Goethe,  but  it  is  a  balmy 
and  consoling  air  which  breathes  its  mild 
adulation  through  our  souls ;  for  is  it  not 
our  own  nobleness  which  is  so  gratefully 
evoked  ?  We  will  worship  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Universe,  with  a  certain  and  proud 
homage,  like  that  of  the  stars,  and  winds, 
and  oceans ;  but  our  lordly  knees  must 
not  be  soiled  by  getting  down  into  the 
dust.  We  will  perform  with  Goethe  the 
great  moral  act  of  self-annihilation,  and 
wrap  ourselves,  with  much  ado,  in  the 
three  reverences ;  but  it  were  strangely 
bigoted  to  weep  like  an  old  Puritan,  be- 
cause we  cannot  leap  from  sin  our  sha- 
dow. Christianity,  we  proclaim,  is  per- 
vading the  age  more  deeply  than  ever  be- 
fore ;  not  now  as  a  constraining  and  an- 
tiquated form,  but  as  an  essence  and  life; 
not,  indeed,  with  remarkable  definiteness, 
not  troubling  itself  to  answer  such  minor 
questions  as  whether  Christ's  history  is 
an  actual  fact,  or  whether  Paul  was  an 
inspired  preacher  or  a  moral  genius  trou- 
bled with  whims,  but  with  a  grand  ex- 
pansiveness  and  philosophic  tolerance, 
sweet  to  remark ;  casting  a  respectful  and 
deferring  glance  towards  its  plebeian  an- 
cestor of  Judea,  in  whose  steps,  however, 
an  enlightened  descendant  cannot  exactly 
walk.  As  of  old,  it  remains  true  that 
Christianity  alone  preaches  humility,  and 
that  this  preaching  is  ever  the  special  of- 
fense of  trie  Cross;  rather  tread  the 'burn- 
ing marl  in  pride  than  receive  mercy  only 
from  God.  But  for  the  fallen  finite  being 
this  is  the  true  position  toward  the  Infin- 
ite ;  from  this  Christianity  cannot  swerve. 

How  eloquent  are  these  passages !  How 
pregnant  with  thought !  How  they  pene- 
trate our  humanity  I 

The  2nd  chapter  of  the  book  is  entitled 
"  The  Social  Life,"  and  is  merely  intro- 
ductory. Its  fundamental  proposition  is, 
that  Christianity  is  the  only  stable  basis 
on  which  a  commonwealth  can  be  reared. 
This  the  writer  attempts  to  prove,  first, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  individual,  sec- 
ondly, from  the  evidence  of  history,  and, 
thirdly,  from  the  evidence  of  great  indi- 
vidual thinkers,  such  as  Plato,  Carlyle, 
Bacon,  Cicero,  Montesquieu  and  Chalmers. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  inquire, 
"  in  what  way,  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  society,  a  pantheistic  system  of 


things  would  be  naturally  embodied." 
He  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  "  le- 
gitimate social  theory  of  pantheism  would 
be  despotism" — based  on  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  the  divinity  of  man.  He  men 
considers  how  the  incorporation  of  the 
christian  system  of  ideas  into  the  body 
politic  would  affect  society. 

"  Part  II,"  of  the  book  is  entitled, 
"  Exposition  and  Illustration/'  and  is  di- 
vided as  follows : 

BOOK  ONE. 
Christianity  the  basis  of  Social  Lira. 

Chapter  L 
First  Principles,  63 

Chapter  II. 
Howard;  and  the  Rise  of  Philanthropy,  96 

Chapter  IIL 
Wilberforce ;  and  the  Development  of 
Philanthropy,        ...      158 
Chapter  IV. 
Budgett ;  the  Christian  Freeman,       205 

Chapter  V. 
The  Social  Problem  of  the  Age ;  and 
one  or  two  hints  towards  it  solu- 
tion,         246 

BOOK  TWO. 
Christianity  the  Basis  or  Individual 

Character. 
Chapter  L 
Introductory;  A  Few  Words  on  Mod- 
ern Doubt,        ...  291 
Chapter  II. 
John  Foster,        ....      303 

Chapter  III. 
Thomas  Arnold,        ...  367 

Chapter  IV. 
Thomas  Chalmers,        ...     403 
Then  follows : 

Part  IH. — Outlook. 

Chapter  L 

The  Positive  Philosophy,        -        -    483 

Chapter  II. 
Pantheistic  Spiritualism,        -        -    503 

Chapter  UI. 
General  Conclusion,        -        -  515 

Perhaps  this  method  of  giving  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume  is  the  best  idea  of 
giving  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  he 
has  to  expect 

The  chapter  entitled  "  First  Principlef" 
proceeds  to  discuss  Christian  Philanthropy, 
Hero-worship,  and  the  origin  and  end  of 
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Law;  and  is  followed  by  the  illustrative 
Biographies  of  Howard,  Wilberforce,  and 
Budgett ;  and  there  the  writer  in  Chapter 
V.  of  this  second  part,  considers  at  some 
length  what  he  denominates  "  The  Social 
Problem  of  the  Age."  In  the  first-men- 
tioned chapter,  he  defends  Philanthropy — 
in  the  three  following  he  illustrates  it — 
and  in  the  5th,  he  delineates  the  charac- 
ter of  the  age  and  its  social  wants.  It  is 
in  the  consideration  of  Christian  Philan- 
thropy, that  the  writer  thinks  we  meet  a 
"  fitting  representative  of  the  social  agen- 
cies of  the  day,"  and  are  "  brought  eye 
to  eye  with  that  problem  on  which  the 
future  of  the  free  nations  depends." 

It  is  impossible  for  us  in  the  limited 
space  we  have  assigned  to  ourselves  to 
give  even  a  general  impression  of  the 
course  of  the  discussion.  We  must  mere- 
ly give  a  few  hints,  and  present  as  before 
such  extracts  as  will  indicate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  book. 

The  author  thus  notices  the  ridicule  and 
caricature  which  of  late  it  has  become 
fashionable  to  heap  on  Philanthropy. 

The  chief  argumentative  assailant  of 
philanthropy  is  a  man  whose  words  must 
always  deserve  calm  and  thorough  con- 
sideration, whose  name  alone  is  a  batte- 
ry— Mr.  Carlyle.  Caricaturists  and  small 
wits  might  be  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
after  we  bad  demonstrated,  if  that  proved 
to  be  in  our  power,  the  value  and  reason- 
ableness of  philanthropy;  but  to  leave 
them  thus  altogether,  were  to  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  nothing  can 
injure  which  has  little  force,  or  that  men 
are  not  in  the  habit,  every  day,  and  scores 
of  times  every  day,  of  holding  apples  so 
near  to  their  eyes  that  they  shut  out  the 
light  of  the  sun.  We  consider,  therefore, 
a  few  words  (and  they  shall  be  as  few  as 
we  can  possibly  make  them)  not  wholly 
wasted  on  the  subject  of  the  ridicule  to 
which  philanthropy  is  in  our  day  expos- 
ed; they  may  prove  applicable  to  the 
sense  of  the  riaiculous  as  exercised  on 
every  kind  of  religious  or  moral  action  or 
emotion. 

We  are  by  no  means  amrng  those  who 
utter  a  sweeping  condemnation  against  all 
laughter  in  the  serious  provinces  of  hu- 


man affairs :  we  consider  the  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  extremely  valuable  in  a  man 
and  a  nation.  In  every  department  of 
art,  of  literature,  and  of  life,  it  prunes  a 
fantastic  or  grotesque  exuberance,  keep- 
ing down,  to  give  it  in  one  word,  exces- 
sive idiosyncrasy.  It  is,  by  its  nature,  in 
close  league  with  common  sense ;  it  is 
the  mortal  foe  of  bombast,  sentimentality, 
softness,  and  every  sort  of  pretense.  We 
regard  the  strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
inherited  by  the  English  people  as  one  of 
the  healthiest  characteristics.  It  may  at 
present  threaten  to  degenerate  into  uni- 
versal titter ;  but,  in  its  native  strength 
and  soundness,  it  preserves  us  in  a  fine 
mean  between  the  French  and  the  Ger- 
mans ;  between  the  "gesticulating  nation 
that  has  a  heart,  and  wears  it  on  its 
sleeve,"  and  the  nation  that  thinks  walls, 
and  holds  the  empire  of  the  air.*  We 
imagine  there  is  much  in  our  literature  at 
present  which  might  be  bettered  by  a  lit-  * 
tie  smart  satire :  it  is  a  tonic  we  cannot 
well  do  without. 

And  we  claim  no  exemption  for  philan- 
thropy from  the  restraining  or  tempering 
power  of  a  sound  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
resulting  in  manly  and  discriminating  sa- 
tire. Assuredly,  like  every  other  human 
thing,  it  may  run  into  absurdity  or  suc- 
cess, and,  in  particular  instances,  may 
furnish  legitimate  objects  of  caricature. 

But  satire  has  its  laws :  as  sure  and 
imperative  laws  as  any  other  species  of 
composition.  And  in  these  it  certainly 
is  included,  both  that  it  must  never  be 
absolutely  in  error,  and  that  it  must  nev- 
er be  absolutely  frivolous.  There  is  a 
national  mirth  which  comports  with  ear- 
nestness and  reverence,  and  is  beautiful 
as  the  smile  of  natural  and  fearless 
strength ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
laughter  of  national  paralysis,  and  what 
more  ghastly  than  that  ?  Laughter  is  no- 
ble and  profitable;  but  not  that  of  the 
madman  when  he  sets  the  house  on  fire, 
or  that  of  the  fool  who  goes  to  wedding 
and  funeral  with  the  same  mindless  grin. 
Its  office  is  to  prune  the  excrescences  that 
will  adhere  to  the  best  of  human  things, 
to  prevent  stupidity,  pretension,  or  weak 
enthusiasm,  from  attaching  their  distort- 
ing or  encumbering  insignia  to  any  form 
of  truth.  But  it  becomes  at  once  of  ma- 
lign influence,  if  its  attacks  menace  the 
truth  itself — if,  in  cutting  away  excess  of 
foliage,  it  draws  the  vital  sap  from  the 


•  "  Gentleman,  think  the  wall :" — these  were  the  words  in  which  Richte  commenced  his  phi- 
losophic lectures  in  Jena.  However  idealistic,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  British  audience  not 
being  touched  with  a  feeling  of  drollery  by  the  words  :  the  Germans  sat  like  stucco.  Let  it  not 
be  thought  from  this  remark  that  I  intend  the  faintest  disrespect  for  the  majestic  genius  and  noble 
character  of  Ficbte. 
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tree— if,  in  curing  the  squint,  it  cuts  out 
the  eye.  Sound  satire  should  clear  from 
all  stains  the  statue  of  truth ;  but  it 
should  make  men  love  to  gaze  on  that 
statue  the  more.  And,  since  satire  is  of 
prevailing  influence,  since  it  acts  upon 
the  mind  with  a  more  subtle  insinuation, 
and  often  exerts  a  greater  power  of  un- 
conscious mental  modification  even  than 
argument,  it  is  of  seriouB  importance  that 
this  fact  may  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 

Mr.  Bayne  then  takes  up  Carlyle — and 
discusses  the  sentiments  so  eloquently  and 
energetically  propounded  in  the  paper  on 
"Model-Prisons"  and  other  portions  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  writings — and  in  so  doing 
brings  under  review  his  notions  of  Hero- 
Worship.  Mr.  Carlyle  believes  man  the 
highest  manifestation  of  the  Divine — and 
Great-Men  an  almost  infinitely  higher 
manifestation  of  it  than  the  common  herd. 
He  denounces  Scoundrels  as  bitterly  as  he 
reveres  Genius,  and  scouts  the  idea  of  that 
mawkish  compassion  which  expends  60 
much  sympathy  on  jails  and  penitentia- 
ries. The  end  of  law  he  considers  to  be 
Revenge: — "Revenge,  my  friends! — re- 
venge, and  the  natural  hatred  of  scoun- 
drels, and  the  ineradicable  tendency  to 
revancher  one's-self  upon  them,  and  pay 
them  what  they  have  merited ;  this  is  for 
evermore  a  correct,  and  even  a  divine  feel- 
ing in  the  mind  of  every  man." 

The  next  chapter  is  a  graphic  and  mas- 
terly account  of  the  life  of  John  Howard. 
It  is  not  a  series  of  dry  details,  but  a  liv- 
ing portraiture.  Why  may  not  the  same 
genius  which  so  vividly  pictures  forth  the 
lineaments  of  character  that  are  merely 
imaginary,  re-produce  with  the  same  dis- 
tinctness men  who  have  actually  lived — 
and  toiled — and  loved — and  suffered? 
Howard  was  barn  in  1727.  At  28  years 
of  age,  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he 
determined  to  travel  (for  the  second  time) 
on  the  continent.  He  sailed  for  Lisbon, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French. 
He  was  inhumanly  treated,  and  at  Mor- 
laix  (where  he  was  carried)  he  gathered 
up  information  respecting  the  state  of 
English  prisoners  of  war  in  France.  He 
found  that  he  came  "  upon  an  abomina- 
tion upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  He 
learned  its  extent,  and  departed  with  his 
information  for  England.    He  set  himself 


to  work,  and  the  result  of  his  representa- 
tions was  that  those  persons  who  vers 
confined  in  the  three  prisons,  which  hid 
been  the  principal  scene  of  the  mischief, 
returned  to  England  in  the  first  cartel 
ships  that  arrived. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  these 
simple  and  unimposing  circumstance*," 
says  his  biographer,  "They  merely  show 
that  he,  on  coming  into  a  position  to  do  a 
piece  of  work,  did  it  at  once  and  tho- 
roughly." 

He  was  now  about  thirty.  His  charac- 
ter in  the  main  was  matured.  "  He  was 
quiet,  circumspect,  considerate ;  he  knew 
himself,  and  was  guarded  by  a  noble  mod- 
esty from  obtruding  into  any  sphere  for 
which  he  was  not  fitted  by  nature ;  the 
groundwork  of  his  character  was  laid  in 
method,  kindness,  and  deep,  unquestion- 
ing godliness."  He  now  lived  in  Bed- 
fordshire, at  Cardigan,  and  married  for 
the  second  time.  Under  his  practical  in- 
fluence, Cardigan,  from  being  the  abode 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness — low,  mar- 
shy and  unhealthy — became  "one  of  the 
neatest  villages  in  the  kingdom." 

In  1773,  Howard  was  made  sheriff  of 
Bedfordshire.  This  was  the  occasion  of 
seeing  the  great  abuses  thon  existing  in 
the  Prison-Discipline  of  England.  His 
work  was  now  found,  and  he  set  himself 
to  do  it.  To  this  (his  wife  was  now  dead) 
he  consecrated  his  life. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1773,  there 
might  have  been  seen,  on  the  high-roads 
of  the  counties  adjoining  to  Bedford,  a 
gentleman  on  horseback,  followed  by  his 
servant,  travelling,  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  a  day.  At  every  town  where  be 
rested,  he  visited  the  jail.  There  was  no 
fuss  or  hurry  in  his  motions,  he  never  lost 
a  moment,  he  never  gave  a  moment  too 
little  to  the  business  in  hand,  nothing  es- 
caped his  eye,  and  there  was  no  spot  into 
which  he  aid  not  penetrate.  He  went 
into  places  where  the  noisome  and  pesti- 
lential air  compelled  him  to  draw  his 
breath  short,  where  deadly  contagion 
lurked,  where  physicians  refused  to  follow 
him ;  unagitated  yet  earnest,  he  measured 
every  dungeon,  explored  every  particular 
respecting  fare,  accommodation,  and  fees, 
inquired  after  the  prevalence  of  disease, 
with  the  means  adopted  for  its  prevention, 
and  learned  in  every  instance  the  relation 
which  the  criminals  held  to  those  who  so- 


until  he  had  carried  his  researches  over 
the  jails  of  Britain  and  of  Europe,  until 
he  could  credibly  declare  what  was  the 
state  of  the  prisons  of  the  world.  That 
gentleman  was  John  Howard.  Was  the 
seene  which  discovered  itself  to  his  eje 
such  tw  confirms  the  idea,  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  an  offense  against  God 
aud  man  was  no  longer  to  be  endured, 
and  rays  of  light,  as  just  as  beneficent, 
to  bo  cost  into  dungeons  that  had  long 
been  seen  only  by  Heaven? 

But  we  must  hurry  over  this  matter  : 
our  space  is  limited.  In  17*6,  we  find 
Howard  at  Constantinople,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  meet  the  Plague.  His  visit  being 
finished,  he  was  preparing  to  return  to 
Vienna.  But  he  paused:  a  thought  struck 
him:  might  be  not  learn  more  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  lazaretto  by  becoming  an  in- 
male  of  one  of  them  t  He  went  to  Smyr- 
na, selected  a  vessel  with  a  foul  bill  of 
health,  and  sailed  for  Venice.  There  he 
went  into  a  lazaretto,  and  staid  two 
months.  He  was  put  into  a  loathsome 
room,  swarming  with  vermin — full  of  con- 
tagion. Returning  from  Trieste  to  Vien- 
na, the  fever  he  bad  averted  for  a  time, 
continued  to  creep  over  him,  the  whole 
air  of  the  lazaretto  having  been  infected. 
It  greatly  impaired  his  health,  and  at  this 
time  he  received  news  concerning  his  son 
that  affected  him  most  deeply.  Writing 
home  with  regard  to  bim,  he  refers  to  his 
mother,  "who,"  he  says,  "I  rejoice  U 
dead."  Bayne  remarks,  "  Has  art  ever 
surpassed  the  pathos  of  these  words?" 

In  1789,  Howard  visited  Russia  to  pros- 
ecute his  inquiries  touching  the  plague. 
In  1700,  he  died  at  Kherson,  near  the 
Crimea,  from  a  fever  contracted  in  visit- 
ing a  young  lady  who  infected  him  with 
the  disease. 

We  think  that  visit  to  Venice,  to  enter 
that  lazaretto,  the  bravest  and  most  nobis 
act  we  ever  read  of.  It  is  so  easy  to  die 
in  battle — to  expose  one's  self  in  some 
brilliant  way — but  after  having  been  ex- 
posed to  a  disease  of  which  physicians 
were  afraid,  to  turn  back,  and  spend  two 
months  in  this  way,  is  a  greatness  and  an 
unselfishness  that  could  hardly  be  sur- 
passed.   We  are  sure,  the  readers  of  this 


this  trom  an  eye  towards  the  praise  of  it : 
he  was  a  modest,  unpretending,  simple- 
hearted  man.  He  refused  most  pertina- 
ciously to  allow  a  monument  to  bo  creeled 
in  his  honour,  and  the  inscription  he  pre- 
pared for  his  grave,  was  simply, 

"  Jobs  Howahb,  died  —  aged  — . 
"  '  My  hope  is  in  Christ.' " 

There  are  on  pp.  193-5,  some  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  the  worth  of  men,  in 
any  case  where  work  is  to  be  done — as 
contradistinguished  from  the  efficacy  of 
machinery  or  combinations  of  any  and 
every  sort.  Mr.  Bayne  here  refers  to  the 
operation  of  the  Bible  Society,  which  he 
says,  has  given  the  most  perfect  confirma- 
tion to  the  words  of  Mr,  Carlyle  on  this 
subject.  "  The  Bible  alone,"  says  one 
author,  "has  proved  itself  unable  to  con- 
vert the  world — it  is  by  man  that  God  will 
convert  the  world."  "You  can  get  gold 
by  subscription  ;  bnta  man  of  real  power, 
of  piety,  faculty,  energy,  cannot  be  sub- 
scribed fbr." 

Of  Wilberforce,  he  says:  "he  never 
repaired  the  waste  and  dissipation  of  his 
faculties  in  those  years  where  a  man  ought 
to  be  undergoing  a  serious  and  methodic 
education.  The  mighty  intellectual  pow- 
ers were  not  his :  the  strength  of  far- 
reaching,  penetrating  thought,  the  com- 
prehensive and  ordered  memory,  the  ima- 
gination of  inevitable  eye  and  creative 
hand.  Unless  that  perpetual  glow  of  feel- 
ing, that  free  and  exuberant  fertility  of 
wit,  that  natural  power  of  eloquenco  and 
acting,  come  within  the  strained  limits  of 
a  definition  of  genins,  he  certainly  had 

The  next  person  under  review  is  Sam- 
wtBudgttt.  Samuel  Budgett  was  a  mere 
English  man-of-business,  who  was  born 
in  1797,  and  died  in  1851.  He  started  as 
a  grocer  in  the  village  of  Kingswood,  four 
miles  from  Bristol— and  became  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  successful  men  in 
England, — the  retail-shop  becoming  the 
centre  of  great  warehouses  and  counting 
bouses,  and  the  business  branching  out ' 
all  directions.  Bayne  rates  him  intel' 
tually  higher  than  either  Howard  or  * 
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berforce.  His  biography  to  have  read 
with  thrilling  interest.  It  is  that  of  an 
able,  vigorous,  active  intellect  grappling 
with  the  affaire  of  every-day  life— all  un- 
der the  influence  of  an  energetic  and  prac- 
tical Christian  faith. 

On  pp.  219-25,  there  is  a  capital  discus- 
sion of  a  point  of  casuistry,  which  may 
have  presented  itself  to  some  rather 
thoughtful  or  speculative  mind.  It  is, 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  all  that  he 
can — regardless  of  his  competitors — to  suc- 
ceed in  business — so  he  act  honestly. 
That  charity  is  alien  to  the  idea  of  trade ; 
and  that  all  that  can  be  demanded,  under 
the  name  of  mercantile  honor,  is  simple 
justice.  That  every  one  is  justified  in 
buying  cheaper  and  selling  higher  than 
his  neighbours,  if  he  can  do  so  fairly,  and 
that  if  he  monopolizes  the  business,  they 
ought  not  to  complain. 

It  is  in  the  capacity  of  a  Christian  mas- 
ter, that  the  biographer  treats  mainly  of 
his  subject — and  the  significance  and 
bearing  of  that  Christianity  on  his  busi- 
ness and  his  men.  "  His  men/'  we  hear, 
"are  personally  attached  to  Budgett." 
His  neighbour  tradesmen  think,  "  there  is 
some  deep  mystery  in  his  affairs."  They 
"  speak  as  if  he  rose  by  magic."  There 
is  diffused  through  the  whole  body  of  his 
employees,  a  zeal  for  the  success  of  the 
business — they  are  united  with  him  in  a 
common  aim.  He  infuses  a  working  spi- 
rit into  them.  He  manages  to  get  more 
work  out  them  than  others,  though  he  re- 
duces the  working  hours,  which  were  from 
six  to  nine,  to  from  six  to  half-past  eight ; 
and  finally  to  from  six  to  five  and  five-and- 
a-half  in  the  evening.  There  is  a  regular 
system  of  fines,  which  go  to  a  sick  fund. 
There  is  an  annual  festival  given  to  the 
men;  good  cheer,  athletic  games,  &c. 
There  is  a  systematic  distribution  of  small 
rewards  from  week  to  week.  "  Budgett 
stands  at  a  certain  outlet  to  the  premises, 
and  slips  a  little  package  into  each  man's 
hand  as  he  passes  out.  One  would  find 
he  had  received  five  shillings,  another 
three,  another  half-a-orown."  He  would 
often  give  away  thus  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  per  week.  He  made  his  men  feel 
directly  their  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  business,    •*  When  a  year  wound  up 


well,  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves, found  that  they  had  also  a  share  in 
the  reward."  One  says  of  him :  "  And 
he  never  had  a  good  year,  but  I  was  the 
better  for  it  when  stock-taking  came?" 
The  young  men  on  the  premises  had  sep- 
arate roomB,  to  enable  them  to  attend  with 
more  facility  to  their  private  devotion*. 
There  was  daily  prayer  on  the  premises. 

Out  of  the  commercial  atmosphere, 
what  aspect  has  this  man  ?  Has  he  the 
greedy,  inhuman  look  of  the  miser  ?  the 
small  frost-bitten  eye  of  the  niggard? 
He  has  worked  hard,  and  the  result,  we 
see,  is  money :  the  "  beaverish"  talent  be 
certainly  possesses:  Has  his  soul  become 
beaverish  too?  "  No,"  says  our  biogra- 
pher, and  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  same 
boy's  heart  which,  &c.  His  expenditure 
for  benevolent  purposes  was  some  £2000 
a  year.  "  His  children  are  admitted  toan 
unwonted  intimacy  and  confidence.  They 
know  his  business  affairs  intimately.  His  \ 
standing  council  was  formed  of  the  whole 
family,"  &c. 

"Three  things  at  least,"  says  our  writer, 
speaking  of  this  man,  "  nature  has  united 
in  him,  which  have  been  deemed  incom- 
patible: thorough  working  faculty,  reli- 
gion of  the  sort  which  weeps  for  sins  in- 
visible to  the  world,  and  poetical  svmpe- 
thy." 

"His  whole  character,  last  of  all,  is 
vailed  in  humility ;  his  bearing  is  that  of 
a  truly  modest,  self-knowing  man,  who 
can  act  with  perfect  self-reliance,  yet  take 
advice,  if  such  may  come,  from  a  child." 

Such  was  Samuel  Budgett:  his  life,  to 
a  thinking  man,  is  worth  sermons  and 
tracts  and  moral  essays  more  than  can  be 
numbered. 

The  next  chapter  is  one  of  the  best  m 
the  volume—  The  Social  Problem  of  &e 
Age. 

The  writer  here  refers  first  to  the  con- 
trast presented  by  the  present  age  with 
all  others.  The  old  stillness  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  passed  away.  The  relation  of 
lord  and  vassal,  among  the  free  nations, 
has  forever  disappeared.  The  quiet  at- 
mosphere of  those  medk&val  times — the 
dim  religious  light  falling  obscurely  on 
the  cathedral  pavement — and  "resting 
round  the  turret  of  the  feudal  castle' — 


the  reverent  regard  of  the  serf  for  his 
master — the  unquestioning  devotion  of 
the  saintly  pilgrim — those  haughty  bar- 
ons, with  their  armorial  emblazonries, 
and  that  herd  of  dependents,  regarding 
them  with  a  loyalty  akin  to  devotion — all 
this  is  gone — vanished  into  thin  and  im- 
palpable air.  The  characteristic  of  the 
present  time  is  individuality.  Every  man 
thinks  for  himself.  Every  one  estimates 
himself  at  some  certain  value.  Every 
one  has  a  certain  set  of  opinions.  Every 
one  lays  claim  to  certain  inalienable 
rights.  Every  one  feels  in  some  certain 
degree  the  hollowness — the  emptiness — 
of  conventional  distinctions.  The  whole 
social  fabric  is  struggling  towards  a  higher 
development.  It  is  in  the  throes — and 
in  the  chaos — of  travail.  The  great  prob- 
lem to  be  resolved  is,  the  combination  of 
the  calm,  quiet  strength  of  that  old  feudal 
despotism  with  modern  freedom,  thought 
and  enlightenment. 

Two  classes  of  thinkers  offer  a  solution ; 
the  one  has  its  source  in  the  montanism 
of  the  French  Revolution :  the  other  is 
the  political  theory  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  Our 
author  discusses  both  of  these  theories. 
French  Radicalism  he  considers  to  be 
wanting  in  that  religious  element  which 
must  necessarily  underlie  every  social  re- 
form. The  logical  conclusion  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle'8  system,  he  says,  is — Despotism. 
This,  he  thinks,  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  it.  He  binds  his  faith  to  the  truth  of 
Freedom.  He  does  not  believe  that  all  of 
our  struggles  shall  go  for  nothing.  We 
think,  he  says,  that  one  great  temptation 
of  the  age  is  to  distrust  and  abandon 
Freedom.  The  following  is  a  pregnant 
passage:  "Upon  any  correct  theory  of 
man,  the  essential  excellence  of  freedom 
is  demonstrable ;  not  certainly,  as  a  pres- 
ent possession,  but  as  a  future  attainment: 
it  must  be  the  aim  of  civilization  to  educe 
every  faculty  of  the  whole  man,  spiritual 
as  well  as  physical,  and  this  can  never  be 
done  until  man,  as  a  civis,  as  one  united 
indissolubly  with  his  fellows,  thinks  and 
wills,  as  well  as  works  and  feels." 

Again :  "  It  was  a  sublime  duty,  and 
not  an  alluring  pleasure,  whose  distant 
gleam  lit  the  eyes  of  nations  as  they  look- 
ed to  liberty!    To  attain  true  freedom 


seems  to  us  to  demand  the  very  last  agony 
of  national  effort,  the  severe  and  final 
endeavour  by  which  a  people  at  length 
reaches  its  throne."  He  then  contends 
that  Christianity  will  suggest  a  solution 
of  the  problem — avoiding  anarchy  on  the 
one  hand  and  despotism  on  the  other.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  our  author. 
We  can  merely  say,  that  any  politician 
will  be  richly  repaid  by  a  perusal  of  the 
chapter.  It  discusses  the  solution  propo- 
sed under  the  following  heads:  I.  The 
central  government.  II.  Free  association, 
for  philanthropic  or  reforming  purposes. 
III.  The  relation  of  ranks.  IV.  Muni- 
cipal government. 

The  next  chapter  contains  a  few  remarks 
on  "  Modern  Doubt."  We  can  only  ex- 
tract here  and  there  a  thought.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  beautiful  and  touching  reflec- 
tion: 

The  loneliness  one  feels  when  afar  from 
the  habitations  of  men,  on  the  ocean  or 
in  the  desert,  is,  we  are  assured,  but  a 
faint  emblem  of  that  dread  feeling  of  sad 
and  ghastly  solitude  which  many  a*  noble 
soul  nas  experienced,  when  compelled  by 
hests  inaudible  to  his  fellow-men,  to  pass 
forth  alone  into  new  regions  of  thought 
and  belief.  The  former  solitude  was  but 
relative,  and  scarcely  real:  the  hearts 
that  loved  him  might  be  distant,  but,  &c. 

Speaking  of  the  Blanco  Whites  and 
John  Sterlings,  there  is  this  passage : 

Sad  as  the  above  spectacle  may  be,  we 
must  courageously  behold  it ;  the  search- 
ing, struggling,  groping  attitude  is  not 
defeat,  but  the  best  proof  of  worthiness 
of  victory,  the  eye  in  which  is  doubt  will 
swim  irresolute,  the  arm  of  the  doubter 
will  hang  powerless,  but  it  is  only  the 
calmness  or  truth  that  must  steady  the 
one,  and  the  energy  of  truth  that  must 
nerve  the  other;  falsehood  is  perfect 
blindness  and  perfect  death. 

Then  he  goes  oh : 

If  we  might  venture  on  a  suggestion 
as  to  a  speedy  method  of  reaching  a  firm 
and  stable  position,  and  putting  an  end, 
^either  in  one  way  or  another  to  this  par- 
•alyzing  and  afflicting  doubt,  it  would  be 
to  this  effect :  That  attention  should  be 
turned  specially  in  two  directions  ;  to  de- 
termine the  great  fundamental  points  of 
belief,  and  to  distinguish  between  what 
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are  mere  difficulties  find  what  are  positive 
proofs  or  disproofs.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked how  near  to  each  other  in  their 
original  fountains  are  the  streams  of  be- 
lief ;  like  rivers,  whose  sources  are  seen 
by  one  poised  condor  on  the  topmost 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  and  whose  mouths 
are  divided  by  a  continent.  Thus  philo- 
sophic faith  and  philosophic  skepticism, 
wide  apart  as  flow  their  respective 
6treamsy  yet  enter  their  several  channels 
according  to  the  answer,  affirmative  or 
negative,  given  to  this  simple  ques- 
tion, Can  the  human  consciousness  be 
trusted  ?  And  there  are  not  a  few  such 
determining  questions,  whose  answer  may 
at  the  outset  confirm  religious  belief,  or 
summarily  dismiss  it:  of  such  sort  the 
following  appear  to  us  to  be : — Whether, 
on  the  whole,  the  phenomenon  presented 
by  Paul  can  be  accounted  for,  save  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  supernatural  origin  of 
Christianity?  Whether,  fairly  applied  to, 
history  can  take  us  to  Judea  and  set  us 
among  the  auditors  of  Christ,  and  whe- 
ther, then,  He  can  be  deliberately  pro- 
nounced a  deceiver  or  deceived?  Whe- 
ther all  the  religions  of  men  have  been 
mere  pitiable  delusions,  or  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  as  pointing  toward  one  true 
religion  and  doing  it  nonor,  as  bending, 
unconsciously,  indeed,  and  as  if  with  the 
vague  uncertain  motions  of  a  dream,  yet 
yet  manifestly  bending,  around  its  great- 
er light  ?  Whether  human  history  can 
furnish  a  precise  or  approximate  analogue 
to  the  combination  of  New  Testament 
morality  and  New  Testament  assertion  of 
the  exercise  of  supernatural  power,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  one  is  a  nypocritic 
disguise  and  the  other  a  pestilent  lie,  or 
that  the  one  is  the  maundering  of  weak- 
ness and  the  other  the  dream  of  fanati- 
cism? 

"  And  it  will  commend  itself,  as  a  rea- 
sonable and  manly  mode  of  procedure," 
he  remarks,  "  that  when  once  such  defi- 
nite answer  has  been  given,  minor  ques- 
tions be  placed  in  the  rank  of  mere  difficul- 
ties, (our  italics)  able  no  longer  to  touch 
the  citadel  of  the  soul." 

There  are  two  perils,  he  thinks,  which 
beset  the  youthful  inquirer  on  the  way  to 
truth — affecting  the  very  ability  and  will 
to  search  for  truth — the  very  life  of  the 
soul.  The  first  is  sensualism ;  the  other, 
perhaps  still  more  desperate,  the  aban- 
donment of  earnestness. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  he  speaks 
of  Sydney   Smith  and  ("  with  a  genius 


still  more  rare  and  delicate'7)  the  author 
of  Eothen.    "  Is  it  uncommon,"  he  writes, 
"  either  in  literature  or  in  society,  to  ob- 
serve  the  working  of  snch  a  spirit  as  this? 
Does  there  not  subsist  in  our  age  a  certain 
skepticism,  good-humored  from  its  verv 
completeness,  and  extremely  clever  and 
gentlemanly,  which  would  laughingly  aim 
its  darts  at  the  very  heart  of  truth  ?    All 
loftiness  of  emotion,  all  earnest  prizing 
of  spiritual  belief,  is  genial 'j  bantered 
aside.     Truth  may  be  very  good,  but  its 
pursuit  is  so  tantalizing;  one  gets  on  to 
satisfaction    without    troubling   himself 
about  profound  faith ;  intensity  of  feeling 
is  a  sign  of  youth,  or  affectation,  or  feeble 
enthusiasm  ;  the  nil  admirari  mood,  the 
abnegation  of  all  reverence  and  wonder, 
befits  the  smart  member  of  polite  society; 
honesty  consists  in  making  no  pretense  to 
earnestness." 

"  Fichte  and  Carlyle  proclaim  rightly 
that  there  is  a  grandeur  in  noble  sorrow! 
it  is  ill  with  him  who  is  incapable  of 
spiritual  anguish,  even  of  lofty  despair." 

Then  follow  the  Biographies  of  John 
Foster,    Thomas   Arnold,   and   Thomas 
Chalmers, — the  three,  perhaps,  most  in- 
teresting men  of  recent  literature.    They 
are  all  brought  up  vividly  to  the  mind. 
The  clouded  majesty  of  Foster's  quaint 
intellect — the  clear  and  practical  insight 
of  Arnold — the  healthy  and  massive  in- 
tensity of  Chalmers — are  all  re-produced 
with  the  distinctness  of  a  vision.    The 
power  of  Christianity  on  their  lives— the 
gradual  dawn  of  truth  upon  the  heart — 
their  conflicts  and  struggles — are  all  de- 
lineated with  a  masterly  hand.     The  great 
leading  characteristics  of  each  are  accu- 
rately distinguished,  whilst  the  various 
important  questions  with  which  each  was 
specially  identified  are  intelligently  and 
ably  discussed.    The  following  is  the  only 
extract  we  can  make  from  his  essay  on 
Foster: 

His  books  are  precious  in  a  high  and 
perennial  sense.  You  cannct  read  any 
0  paragraph  of  them,  without  perceivipg 
that  an  earnest  and  lofty  mind  is  at  work. 
Earnestness  was  perhaps  his  distinguish- 
ing characteristic ;  over  his  very  page 
you  seem  to  see  bending  the  knit  brow 
and  indomitable  eye  of  the  thinker.  Tab 


bora  to  tbat  dread  inheritance  of  duty  and 
destiny  which  awaits  every  spirit  of  man 
that  arrives  on  earth.  lie  shakes  from 
him  the  dust  of  custom ;  he  little  heeds 
the  sanctions  of  reputation  ;  afar  off  and 
very  still,  compared  with  a  voice  coming 
from  above,  he  hears  the  trumpeting!  of 
fame :  calm,  determined,  irresistible,  his 
foot  ever  seems  to  press  down  till  it 
reaches  the  basal  adamant.  The  earnest- 
ness is  made  the  more  impressive  from 
the  manifest  leaning  of  his  mind  toward 
the  gloomy  and  mysterious.  Of  habits  of 
thought  deeply  reflective,  he  retired  as  it 
were  into  the  inner  dwolling  of  his  mind, 
there  to  ponder  the  insoluble  questions  of 
destiny;  like  dim  curtains,  painted  with 
shapes  of  terror,  of  gloom,  and  of  wierd 
grandeur,  that  hang  round  a  dusky  hall, 
waving  fitfully  in  the  faint  .light,  these 
questions  seem  to  ns  to  have  hong  round 
his  mind,  filling  it  all  with  solemn  sha- 
dow :  he  looked  on  them  as  on  mystic 
hieroglyphs,  but,  when  he  asked  their  se- 
cret, they  remained  silent  as  Isis;  he 
ever  turned  away,  saying,  in  baffled  pride, 
I  will  compel  your  answer  in  eternity, 
yet  always  turned  again,  fascinated  by 
their  sublime  mystery,  and  stung  by  their 
calm  defiance.  No  word  of  frivolity  es- 
capes him ;  he  tells  men  sternly  what 
they  have  to  dare,  and  do,  and  suffer;  he 
never  says  the  burden  is  light  or  the  foe 
weak,  but  the  one  must  be  borne  and  the 
other  must  be  met.  You  feel  in  perusing 
his  works  as  in  going  through  a  rugged 
region,  where  nature,  forgetting  her  gen- 
tler moods,  desires  to  write  upon  the  tab- 
let of  the  world  her  lessons  of  solemnity 
and  of  power  ;  you  perceive  that  only 
hardy  plants  can  breathe  this  atmosphere, 
that  here  no  Arcadian  lawns  can  smile, 
no  Utopian  palaces  arise ;  there  awakens 
in  you  that  courage,  you  seem  to  be  con- 
scious of  that  sense  of  greatness,  which 
the  strong  soul  knows  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  crags  and  forests,  where  the  tor- 
rent blends  its  stern  murmur  with  the 
music  of  the  mountain  blast. 


And  such  was  Foster :  his  intellect  was 
of  a  very  high  order :  his  imagination  was 
intensely  vivid ;  his  moral  nature  was 
earnest  to  severity :  and  in  looking  out 
on  the  universe,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
had  been  convulsed  by  the  shock  of  intel- 
lectual scepticism :  like  soma  giant  tree, 
that  had  been  rooked  in  the  blast,  his 
boughs  were  shattered,  and  his  sturdy 
frame  seamed  and  scarred  by  the  terrible 


ever  nruugnt  uown  tnat  noble  trunk ;  like 
a  veteran  he  fell  upon  his  shield  in  battle. 

Mr.  Bayne  notices  the  defects  in  Fos- 
ter's mind,  and  intellectual  system,  and 
remarks,  that  the  "  one  great  want  in  his 
powers,  knowledge,  and  opinions,  was 
completeness."  His  imagination,  power- 
ful to  draw  a  single  figure,  could  not  pro- 
duce a  full  and  harmonised  picture.  He 
sees  with  wonderful  vividness  any  indi- 
vidual truth ;  but  could  not  group  all 
truth,  so  as  to  desire  a  just  general  im- 
pression. Thus  he  never  could  under- 
stand how  there  was  anything  but  evil  in 
such  agencies  as  war.  They  remained 
with  him  to  his  death  a  disquieting  mys- 
tery. He  brooded  over  such  topic*,  until 
his  mind  became  morbid.  Calvinistic  in 
all  his  views,  be  never  could  reconcile 
himself  to  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment. In  his  boyhood  "  he  abhorred  spi- 
ders for  killing  flies,  and  abominated 
butchers."  From  the  same  mental  habi- 
tude, he  laid  his  ban  on  all  unchristian 
literature.  He  thought  it  ought  to  be 
proscribed.  Bayne  has  a  fine  discussion 
of  this  point.  So  desponding  were  his 
views  of  human  depravity,  that  he  thought 
nothing  but  a  visible  interposition  of  the 
Divinity  could  save  the  race — and  he 
seemed  to  hope  fur  it.  Se  thought  all 
amusements  frivolous  and  sinful.  Bayne 
repels  with  great  justice,  however,  the 
idea  that  Foster  was  a  misanthrope.  He 
was  just  the  reverse.  Ills  heart  was  ten- 
der and  loving  as  a  child's.  It  was  the 
very  morbid  sympathy  that  he  felt  with 
humanity,  that  made  him  apparently  so 
stern  and  severe. 

In  the  main  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that — after  allowing  for  bis  mental  idio- 
syncracics — Foster  is  not  only  a  profound 
and  able — but  an  uncommonly  reliable 
thinker. 

Foster  died  in  1844. 

Next  follows  Thomas  Arnold.  Thomas 
Arnold!  the  college-mate  of  Keble,  Whate- 
ly,  Heber— the  friend  of  Hare — the  his- 
torian of  Hannibal — the  defender  of  the 
church  of  England — tho  Master  of  Rug- 
by I  How  many  associations  cluster  around 
this  name !  He  too  is  gone.  Foster — 
the  black  knight  of  the  tournament — 
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Chalmers,  the  successor  of  Knox,  the 
great  champion  of  Scotland,  the  standard- 
bearer  of  a  new  and  aggressive  Christian- 
ity— Arnold,  the  representative  of  the 
title  English  mind,  healthy,  genial,  deci- 
ded, clear-seeing — all  three  have  retired 
from  the  stage. 

Speaking  of  his  friendship  at  the  Uni- 
versity with  Whately,  Keble,  and  Justice 
Coleridge,  our  biographer  remarks : 

These*  friendships  were  cherished  by 
him  during  life,  with  the  earnestness  of 
duty  and  the  enthusiasm  of  love.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  -inspiring  spectacle  to  be- 
hold the  several  friends,  as  from  their  re- 
spective stations  they  send  kindly  and 
life-long  greetings  to  each  other ;  like  ves- 
sels in  one  fleet  sailing  toward  the  dawn, 
that  hang  out  lamps  of  signal  and  com- 
fort, to  point  the  way  and  break  the  dark- 
ness. 

Speaking  of  the  impression  made  on 
Sterling  by  Strauss'  Life  of  Jesus,  Mr. 
Bayne  says : 

Of  the  same  book,  Arnold  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — * 

'  What  a  strange  work  Strauss's  Leben 
Jesus  appearo  to  me,  judging  of  it  from 
the  notices  in  the  '  Studien  und  Kritiken/ 
It  seems  to  me  to  show  the  ill  effects  of 
that  division  of  labor  which  prevails  so 
much  among  the  learned  men  of  Germa- 
ny. Strauss  writes  about  history  and 
myths,  without  appearing  to  have  studied 
the  question,  but  having  heard  that  some 
pretended  histories  are  mythical,  he  bor- 
rows this  notion  as  an  engine  to  help  him 
out  of  Christianity.  But  the  idea  of  men 
writing  mythic  histories  between  the  time 
of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  of  St.  Paul  mis- 
taking such  for  realities !' 

Thus  it  is  that  the  matter  appears  to 
one  really  trained  in  historical  induction. 
There  is  no  "Coleridgean  moonshine"  in 
that  eye!  He  sweeps  through  painted 
mist  and  carefully- woven  cobweb,  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  question.  It  is  to  no 
fond  dreaming  enthusiasm,  very  beauti- 
ful, it  may  be,  but  very  weak,  that  he 
commits  himself;  he  asks  no  aid  from 
imagination,  and  he  does  not  stop  to  in- 
quire whether  the  plain  fact,  which  his 
Saxon  intellect  demands,  is  given  him  by 
logic  or  by  reason ;  he  wants  the  fact  it- 
self :  grasping  firmly,  therefore,  the  hand 
of  history,  he  finds  his  step  at  once  on 
Judean  hills,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  men 
who  have  the  same  hearts  in  their  breasts, 


the  same  earth  under  their  feet,  as  men 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  fixes  spe- 
cially his  regards  upon  Paul.  He  sees 
him  trained  in  the  school  of  Tarsus;  he 
hears  him,  in  calm,  clear,  earnest,  per- 
suasive wordB,  disputing  with  Grecian 
sages ;  he  notes  that  his  opinions  are  so 
temperate  that  he  becomes  all  things  to 
all  men,  that  his  moral  preaching  is  pore, 
mild,  and  thorough,  that  his  seal  is  stron- 
ger than  death;  he  perceives  that  his 
every  earthly  prospect  is  blasted,  his  good 
hopes  of  advancement*  under  the  smile  of 
high  priest  and  Pharisee,  turned  into  cer- 
tainty of  bitter  hatred,  his  life  rendered 
one  scene  of  hardship,  danger  and  pover- 
ty, by  his  belief  in  tne  divine  mission  of 
a  certain  Teacher ;  he  observes  that  be 
companies  with  men  who  declare  that,  a 
few  years  before,  they  saw  this  Teacher 
pass  upward  into  heaven,  and  had  wit- 
nessed his  raising  of  the  dead  while  He 
went  in  and  out  among  them.  All  is  real, 
present,  visible ;  there  is  none  of  the  dim- 
ness of  antiquity,  the  seclusion  of  myste- 
ry ;  these  men  sit  there  in  Judea,  unim- 
passioned,  earnest,  unanimous ;  there  is 
in  the  whole  scene  no  analogy  the  most 
distant  to  aught  resembling  a  myth ;  the 
gospel  they  proclaim  is  love  and  troth, 
the  danger  they  face  is  death,  the  motive 
they  can  have,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
they  are  liars,  inconceivable,  the  life  they 
lead,  the  unanimity  of  their  testimony,  on 
the  hypothesis  they  are  enthusiasts,  posi- 
tive contradictions:  aa  with  a  stamp  of  his 
foot,  he  shakes  the  whole  mythic  theory  to 
atoms,  as  an  absurdity,  to  accept  which 
were  a  feat  of  credulity  within  the  powers 
of  no  faith  save  that  of  infidelity.  There 
is,  we  think,  a  fine  precision  in  his  instant 
selection  of  Paul,  aa  affording  absolutely 
conclusive  means  of  vindicating  the  strict 
historic  verity  of  Christianity:  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  Paul's  life,  as  eliminated  in 
the  Horm  Paulinas,  are  aa  well  establish- 
ed, on  their  own  evidence,  as  those  of  the 
life  of  Calvin  ;  and  if  they  are  granted, 
not  only  does  every  mythic  theory  dis- 
solve like  a  film  of  vapor,  but  the*  first 
links  of  a  chain  are  taken  into  the  hand, 
by  which  it  seems  to  us  scarce  possible  to 
avoid  being  led  believingly  to  the  feet  of 
Jesus. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  a  teacher  that  Arnold 
was  chiefly  remarkable — distinguished  as 
he  was  as  historian,  politician,  and  theo- 
logian. We  wish  every  teacher  in  this 
State  would  study  his  life.  If  they  learn- 
ed that  something  else — far  more  than 
mere  classical  or  scientific  attainments, 
was  necessary  to  a  good  teacher,  it  would 
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be  a  good  lesson.  Arnold's  idea  of  what 
a  teacher  should  aim  at,  is  thus  spoken  of: 
"  The  objects  he  aimed  at  in  education 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — char- 
acter, power."  By  the  first  we  mean  com- 
plete Misestimating,  self-respecting  man- 
hood ;  by  the  second,  that  harmonious 
development  of  each  faculty  of  the  mind, 
that  raising  of  each  capacity  into  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  can  naturally,  health- 
fully, and  perfectly  perform  its  function, 
which  is  attainable  by  intellectual  cul- 
ture." He  thought  Howard  (who  did  not 
write  grammatically)  might  be  as  tho- 
roughly educated  as  Bentley. 

Again: 

As  his  theory  of  education  was  philo- 
sophic in  its  soundness  and  width,  his 
practice  of  tuition  may  be  characteri- 
sed in  one  word  as  marked  by  its  to- 
tality; it  embraced  him  as  a  whole;  it 
was  in  his  step,  and  eye,  and  tone,  and 
much  which  cannot  be  even  indicated ; 
the  pupils  saw  that  their  teacher  was  a 
true  man  and  Christian ;  the  grasp  of  his 
energy  they  felt  upon  them ;  they  knew 
not  how,  but  the  very  air  seemed  perva- 
ded by  his  influence. 

"Other  boys  at  the  university  might 
excel  in  quickness,  cleverness,  perhaps 
sometimes  minute  accuracy ;  those  from 
Rugby  had  the  character,  the  thought,  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  men." 

With  regard  to  his  part  in  the  intellec- 
tual contests  of  his  day,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

This  is  a  different  attitude  from  Fos- 
ter's, though  that,  too,  was  sublime. 
Foster  looked  over  the  field  where  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  were  ranged,  and 
gated  into  the  eyes  of  their  "  great  com- 
mander," with  stern  defiance,  indeed,  but 
with  a  tear  of  burning  [grief  that  the  po- 
sitions of  the  field  were  in  his  hands ;  Ar- 
nold's eye  flashes  right  in  his  face  with 
utter  defiance,  but  also  with  a  certain 
blasting  gleam  of  triumphant  contempt ; 
he  lonjjs  only  to  come  to  close  quarters, 
and,  with  the  sword  and  the  shield  given 
him  from  heaven's  armory,  wrest  the  vic- 
tory from  the  prince  of  the  world.  It  is 
always  the  word  "onward"  that  he  speaks; 
it  is  ever  higher  that  he  will  have  the 
banner  float ;  God  and  the  angels  may  be 
spectators,  but,  for  us,  up*  brothers,  and 
at  them ! 


But  we  must  pass  on.  We  will  close 
our  extracts  by  a  few  more  from  the  biog- 
raphy of  Chalmers. 

If  we  were  asked  to  name  an  instance 
of  a  very  high  order  of  genius  associated 
with  a  perfectly  healthy  and  perfectly- 
rounded  character,  we  would  name  Thos. 
Chalmers.    Chalmers  had  very  respecta- 
ble scholarship ;  his  knowledge  .was  very 
general;  his  intellect  was  massive  like 
Webster's  and  yet  equal  to  a  grappling 
with  every  metaphysical  difficulty':   his 
temperament  was  highly  poetical;    his 
nature  was  fervent ;   his  judgment  was 
clear:  he  was  earnest, enthusiastic, honest, 
truthful ;  he  was  simple-minded,  modest, 
affectionate,  loving.    His  face  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  we  ever  looked  at.    It 
is  so  calm  and  great :  so  pure  and  loving : 
so  radiant  and  truthful.      He  could  work 
with  either  Howard  or  Budgett :  he  could 
"enthuse"  with  Wilberforce:   he  could 
think  with  Foster :  he  could  see  with  the 
clear,  healthy  vision  of  Arnold.    It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  he  has  almost  revo- 
lutionized Scotland:  and  that  is  saying 
much.    The  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
with  its  seven  or  eight  hundred  ministers, 
each  with  at  least  his  $700  per  annum 
voluntarily  contributed,  is,  perhaps,  the 
firmest  and  most  compact  religious  body 
in  the  world.    But  to  our  extracts :  they 
must  be  unconnected  and  few : 

He  was  at  school  rather  a  Clive  than  a 
Coleridge.  His  youthful  mind  was  one 
of  marked  candor  and  purity ;  at  no  pe- 
riod of  his  life  was  he  tainted  with  aught* 
definitely  vicious  or  ignoble.  His  nature 
was  open,  generous  and  affectionate  ;  his 
strength,  physical  and  intellectual,  exu- 
berant ;  he  was  social,  truthful,  and  pure- 
minded. 

At  fifteen  we  find  Chalmers  reading 
"  Edwards  on  the  Will"  with  intense  de- 
light.   Says  Bayne : 

We  do  not  find  that  Chalmers  was  at 
all  smitten  by  fear ;  the  passionless  de- 
monstration of  Edwards,  of  all  modes  of 
representation  perhaps  the  best  calculat- 
ed to  impress  his  mind  with  terror,  cast 
over  it  no  thick  abiding  gloom  ;  he  expe- 
rienced the  sublime  emotion  of  reveren- 
tial awe,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  slavish 
fear.  His  mind  was  of  that  radically 
sound  and  noble  order  which  responds  to 
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influences  of  hope  and  love  rather  than  of 
fear  and  constraint;  he  had  an  affinity 
with  light. 

Chalmers,  like  Foster  and  Arnold,  pass- 
ed through  an  ordeal  of  doubt — that  foe, 
says  our  author,  "  by  vanquishing  which 
the  young  knight  of  truth  wins  his  spurs." 

At  about  the  age  of  thirty  Chalmers 
undertook  that  celebrated  article  on  Chris- 
tianity for  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia. 
About  the  same  time  he  had  a  long  spell 
of  sickness.  He  soon  became  an  entirely 
changed  man.  Whether  he  was  changed 
or  not,  must  be  decided  by  the  evidence — 
such  evidence  as  the  case  admits  of.  He 
had  been  already  a  minister  of  the  church 
of  Scotland — a  mathematical  professor — 
a  substantial,  respected,  rising  man.  From 
this  time  forth  that  rock  seems-  to  have 
been  touched  with  the  wand  of  a  prophet, 
and  the  great  Chalmers — "as  for  him," 
it  is  said,  "  he  is  gone  mad." 

We  quote  as  follows : 

Times  are  changed  in  the  manse  and 
parish  of  Kilmany.  The  minister  is 
changed,  and  many  changes  follow.  One 
by  one,  the  worldly  aspirations  that  have 
fired  the  breast  of  Chalmers  fade  away ; 
reluctantly  but  rosolutely,  the  eye  is  aver- 
ted from  university  honors ;  reluctantly 
but  irreversibly,  the  determination  is  ta- 
ken, and  the  mathematical  volume  closed. 
One  great  idea  embraces  his  soul  like  an 
atmosphere,  the  glory  of  God ;  one  great 
work  lies  before  him,  to  manifest  that 
glory  in  the  good  of  man.  His  soul  now 
gushes  forth  at  all  seasons  in  prayer;  his 
aim  with  himself  is  no  longer  to  preserve 
an  unblemished  walk  before  men,  and  to 
have  the  testimony  of  his  heart  that  he 

Eosscsses  the  manly  virtue  of  the  schools ; 
is  aim  is  the  inward  heaven  of  Christi- 
anity, the  mental  atmosphere  that  angels 
breathe,  unsullied  purity  of  thought  and 
emotion  in  that  inmost  dwelling  where 
hypocrisy  cannot  come :  his  aim  with  his 

Eeople  is  no  longer  merely  to  repress  dis- 
onesty,  to  promote  sobriety,  and  produce 
respectability  in  general ;  it  is  to  turn 
them  to  righteousness,  that  they  may  be 
his  joy  and  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the 


Lord ;  it  is  to  array  them  in  that  robe, 
purer  than  seraphs'  clothing,  in  which 
not  even  the  eye  of  God  can  find  a  stain ; 
it  is  to  lead  them  with  him  as  a  people 
into    the    light    of  God's    countenance. 

What  after  this  Chalmers  became  in 
character :  what  he  did  for  the  parish  of 
Kilmany ;  what  he  did  in  Glasgow ;  what 
he  did  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Edin- 
burgh: these  are  graphically  portrayed 
in  this  masterly  sketch,  and  will  show, 
whether  "  Chalmers  was  mad  1" 

We  close  our  article  with  one  other 
quotation : 

Taken  all  in  all,  he  was  a  noble  type  of 
the  Christian  man.      He  showed  how 
Christianity  embraces  and  ennobles,  bat 
does  not  cramp  or  curtail  humanity;  how, 
in  that  divine  influence,  all  old  things  do 
indeed  pass  away,  but  leave  no  desert  be- 
hind, for  a  fairer  verdure  springs,  beau- 
tified by  immortal  flowers,  and  nourished 
from  living  fountains,  in  an  inner  world 
where  all  things  have  become  new.    The 
vital  warmth  which  would  pervade  a  sys- 
tem of  society  really  Christian,  can  be 
but  counterfeited  and  galvanically  mim- 
icked by  worldlineas  ;    Christianity  ex- 
tends her  claim  and  dominion  over  every 
thing,  if  it  have  the  one  characteristic  of 
being  good.     From  the  breast  of  Chal- 
mers all  the  counterfeits  of  worldliness 
were  banished,  but  the  goodly  company 
of  healthful  human  emotions,  of  noble 
human  attributes,  entered  in  their  stead. 
The  cold  affectations,  the  hvpocrite  smiles, 
the    mellifluous    falsehoods,  the  greedy 
complaisance,   all  the  glitter  by  which 
fashion  hides  her  heart  of  ice,  never  found 
any  point  of  adherence  in  him ;  but  the 
manly  and  genial  deference  of  true  po- 
liteness, a  politeness  based  on  the  essen- 
tial equality  in  the  sight  of  God  of  uall 
human  souls,"  was  truly  his;  to  peer  and 
peasant,  he  was  the  same  self-respecting, 
yet  truly  modest  and  courteous  man — no 
touch  of  trepidation,  no  tone  of  flattery, 
toward  the  one ;  no  "insolence  of  conde- 
scension," no  patronizing  blandness,  to- 
ward the  other.    He  loved  genial  mirth 
and  a  deep  hearty  laugh  ;  the  simplicity 
of  etiquette,  the  giggle  of  frivolity,  were 
alike  alien  to  his  nature. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES  AND  TRAITS  OF  LILIA8* 
CHILDHOOD.      NARRATIVE  CONTINUED. 

David  Burnot,  however  coarse  and  rough 
he  might  be,  wiijb  naturally  a  man  of  very 
kind  disposition.  As  was  said,  he  opened 
his  heart  to  his  sister-in-law  and  the  little 
stranger  whom  Providence  had  in  so  fear- 
ful a  manner  cast  upon  her  care.  It  is 
possible  that  pride  had  at  first  something 
to  do  with  the  ready  succour  which  he  af- 
forded Mrs.  Henry  Burnot : — for  he  had 
ever  heartily  despised  his  brother — who 
had  never  exhibited  the  slightest  kindness 
towards  him ;  who  had  been  the  heir  of  a 
fine  fortune,  while  he  himself,  a  posthu- 
mous son,  was  left  to  work  his  own  way 
in  the  world.  He  had  worked  his  way. 
He  had  been  fighting  severe  battles  with 
hardship  and  ill  fortune,  while  his  brother 
was  rolling  in  wealth,  and  spending  his 
life  in  easy  luxury  and  riotous  extrava- 
gance. Perhaps  it  flattered  his  pride  that 
his  brother's  wife  should  now  be  thrown 
a  dependent  upon  him. 

He  never  shewed  this  in  his  conduct, 
however;  for  he  was  as  kind  to  her  as  a 
brother  could  be.  He  made  his  house 
her  home.  He  gathered  up  for  her  what- 
ever remained  of  the  wreck  of  her  for- 
tune ;  her  spinet,  books,  and  a  few  other 
memorials  of  her  old  home ;  and  strove 
by  every  means,  with  commendable  care, 
to  render  her  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

The  complete  dependence  of  his  sister- 
in-law  and  the  little  stranger  upon  him, 
aroused  the  kind  feelings  of  the  middle 
aged,  weather-beaten  bachelor,  who  hud 
himself,  in  his  time,  endured  such  hard 
struggles  with  adversity.  He  was  filled 
with  compassion  for  them;  and  he  bestow- 
ed upon  them  all  the  tenderness  of  which 
he  was  possessed.  The  rough  old  bache- 
lor— horse-thief  though  he  was — had  long 
felt  the  want  of  some  object  of  love  and 
care :  and  whatever  there  was  of  the  do- 
mestic and  affectionate  in  his  character 
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soon  centered  upon  his  sister-in-law,  and 
this  forlorn  little  stranger. 

In  connection  with  this  latter,  his  first 
business  was  to  make  inquiries  as  to  whom 
she  could  be.  But  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, which  belong  to  another  part  of  this 
history,  and  to  which  it  is  needless  here 
to  refer  more  particularly,  rendered  such 
inquiries  fruitless. 

Words  fail  to  tell  the  utter  wretched- 
ness to  which  Mrs.  Burnot  was  reduced. 
Her  life  was  a  complete  wreck  I  All  the 
sweet  hopes  of  her  girlhood — all  the  bless- 
ed promises  of  her  young  life,  were  crush- 
ed, blighted,  falsified !  A  proud,  high- 
spirited  girl,  of  cultivated  taste  and  re- 
finement wedded  with  such  a  man  as  Hen- 
ry Burnot !  sold  to  him  for  nought  and 
made  to  suffer  all  which  she  had  endured ! 
what  was  left  her  ?  what  promise  in  tho 
future?  what  hope?  Only  this — that  she 
might  never  again  meet  with  him  whose 
connexion  with  her  had  been  as  a  terrible 
disease — a  blighting  of  the  soul,  which 
bad  left  her  wretched  and  hopeless !  She 
was  soon  relieved  however  from  her  appre- 
hensions on  this  score ;  for  it  was  not  long 
ere  a  report  came  that  he  was  dead.  She 
turned  away.  She  would  not  hear  the 
particulars.  She  knew  that  they  were  of 
a  dreadful  character.    She  felt  it. 

Affliction  wrought  for  Mrs.  Burnot  what 
perhaps  prosperity  would  never  have  done 
so  effectually.  Suffering  is  very  frequent- 
ly the  agent  to  bring  into  exercise  those 
qualities  which  most  beautify  and  adorn 
the  human  character :  and  we  find  that 
the  most  perfect  characters  are  those  who 
have  been  tried  as  silver  is  tried — in  a 
furnace  seven  times  heated.  The  fact  is, 
a  poor  man  cannot  bear  prosperity  of  any 
sort,  very  well.  He  seems  to  need  adver- 
sities, and  afflictions,  and  bodily  ills,  and 
pain,  and  want  and  distress  to  keep  him 
within  the  bounds  beyond  which  he  has 
no  fitness  to  range.  How  little  will  in- 
flate him  !  How  often,  even  while  a  false 
thanksgiving  is  on  his  lips,  is  his  heart 
filled  with  self-gratulations  for  his  own 
wisdom  and  prudence,  which  have  pur- 
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chased  for  him  the  blessings  he  enjoys — 
and  regards  as  his  rightful  dues !  But 
adversity  opens  his  eyes  to  his  true  condi- 
tion. Adversity  is  no  flatterer.  Her  dras- 
tic medicines  are  no  gilded  pills:  but 
they  purge  away  his  delusion  and  leave 
him  to  see  his  utter  helplessness.  For 
Mrs.  Burnob — the  instability  of  earthly 
good — the  falseness  of  life's  hopes  and 
promises  were  before  her — were  impressed 
upon  her  in  bitter  reality.  In  her  deso- 
lation of  soul  she  cried  for  mercy — for 
mercy  from  above.  It  is  not  our  design, 
to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  her  expe- 
riences. It  is  enough  that  she  passed 
through  the  furnace,  subdued  and  hum- 
bled, but  refined  and  purified ;  and  that 
she  learned  to  hope  for,  and  look  forward 
to  a  better  life  "in  the  new  Jerusalem," 
where  troubles  shall  not  come,  where  sor- 
row and  sighing  shall  be  no  more. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
even  in  the  time  of  her  deepest  distress 
she  had  felt  great  interest  in,  and  com- 
passion for  the  poor  little  innocent  whom 
Providence  had  cast  upon  her  hands. 
She  had  not  been  human — she  had  cer- 
tainly been  no  true  coward  if  she  had  not 
done  so.  Indeed  her  only  earthly  care 
was  this  little  child.  She  was  resolved 
that  the  poor  little  thing  should  never  feel 
the  loss  which  the  wickedness  of  man  had 
inflicted  upon  her.  She  would  be  a 
mother  to  her.  She  would  strive  to 
bring  her  up,  as  her  own  child,  in  purity 
and  innocence. 

Mrs.  Burnot's  character,  tempered 
down  by  the  sorrow  and  suffering  she  had 
undergone,  corrected  of  its  faults,  was 
marked  by  a  winning  gentleness,  a  mild 
patience  and  forbearance,  which  fitted 
her  admirably  for  an  instructress  and 
companion.  The  little  stranger, — Lilias 
Semple  Burnot,  as  she  was  called,  en- 
joyed under  her  tutelage  and  in  her  so- 
ciety such  advantages  as  few  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  possess.  She  found  in  Mrs. 
Burnot  a  kind  and  careful  mother;  of 
whom,  indeed,  she  never  dreamed  but 
that  she  was  really  in  truth  her  own 
mother. 

The  two,  Mrs.  Burnot  and  her  little 
Lilias,  had  a  portion  of  the  house  as- 
signed them,  as  their  especial  apartments ; 


by  which  means  they  were  secured  from 
contact  with  Burnous  rude  visitors;  of 
whom  he  spoke  in  no  very  measured 
terms,  as  men  with  whom  he  had  busi- 
ness transactions,  but  who  were  not  by 
any  means  such  persons  as  it  was  proper 
for  his  sister-in-law  to  see. 

During  her  childhood  Lilias  was  not 
cut  off  from  all  young  companionship. 
There  was  a  little  Fanny  Maclean,  whose 
father  dwelt  at  no  great  distance,  whom, 
at  David  Burnot' s  instance,  Mrs.  Burnot 
proposed  to  take  as  a  companion  and 
associate  for  Lilias;  a  proposition  to 
which  Fanny's  parents  readily  assented ; 
and  the  two  children  were  after  this 
almost  constantly  together.  They  were 
both  good  affectionate  children.  As  an 
example  of  this  on  Liliaa*  part,  we  will 
relate  a  little  incident  which  occurred  in 
her  childhood.  Speaking  of  Fanny's 
father,  she  one  day  suddenly  asked : 

"  Mother,  where  is  my  father  ?  Haven't 
J  got  any  father?" 

Mrs.  Burnot  was  taken  by  surprise- 
she  turned  very  pale  and  could  not  reply- 
David  Burnot  chanced  to  be  present,  took 
Lilias  up  in  his  arms,  and  went  hastily 
with  her  into  another  room.  When  he 
had-  set  her  down,  he  said : — 

"Do  you  not  know,  child,  that  your 
father  is  dead  ?  You  must  not  talk  about 
him.  You  see  how  much  you  distressed 
your  mother  by  calling  his  name.  Yon 
must  never  speak  of  him.  You  will  cause 
us  great  pain  by  doing  so." 

The    child's    face    grew    pale,   then 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"You  mustn't  do  00  any  more,"  he 
went  on. 

44  Oh,  no,  uncle !  That  I  won't  I— And 
my  father  is  dead  ?" 

"  Yes." 

44 1  did  not  mean  to  hurt  mother's  feel- 
ings— that  I  didn't !"  And  before  Bur- 
not could  stop  her,  she  ran  back  weeping 
to  Mrs.  Burnot,  and  putting  her  head  in 
her  bosom,  and  her  arms  around  her,  she 
Bobbed  out : 

4*  Oh,  dear  mother  1  I  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  your  feelings!  I  didn't  know. 
And  I'll  never  do  so  any  more !" 

Mrs.  Burnot  sought  early  to  impress 
upon  those  children  a  reverence  of  God, 
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a  conscientious  sense  of  duty ;  a  love  of 
goodness  and  truth,  and  an  abhorrence 
of  evil. 

When  Lilias  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  little  Fanny's  father  removed  from 
the  neighborhood.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to 
the  little  girls  to  part ;  but  this  circum- 
stance drew  Lilias  still  nearer  to  Mrs. 
Burnot,  and  threw  her  more  upon  her 
own  resources  for  amusement.  She 
learned  very  readily,  and  had  early  ex- 
hibited a  taste  for  reading ;  a  taste  which 
Mrs.  Burnot  sympathized  with  and  en- 
couraged. She  had  not  much  trouble 
with  her — for  Lilias  was  always  good  and 
affectionate,  obedient  and  docile.  She 
was  perhaps  a  little  too  timid ;  but  this 
might  be  the  effect  of  physical  causes, 
for  she  was  never  very  robust.  Some- 
times, too,  especially  when  not  very  well, 
she  was  nervous  and  excitable.  But  her 
general  health  was  good,  and  her  dispo- 
sition cheerful  and  happy.  She  was  kind 
and  compassionate;  and  nothing  affected 
her  sooner  than  the  sight  of  suffering. 
The  sufferer,  whether  man  or  brute,  had 
her  sympathy.  A  wounded  bird,  or 
fowl,  found  in  her  a  ready  friend  and  a 
kind  nurse. 

Burnot  once  brought  to  her  a  little 
humming  bird.  He  had  looped  a  string 
about  its  legs. 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  Lilias  with  delight. 
"It  is  beautiful !  so  beautiful I"  as  she 
took  it  in  her  hands. 

"  What  makes  it  pant  so  ?"  she  asked. 

"  It  is  frightened,"  replied  Mrs.  Bur- 
not, who  was  present.  "  It  does'nt  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  it." 

"  Oh !    May  I  not  let  it  loose  ?" 

"  Certainly.  As  soon  as  you  have 
looked  at  it." 

"  I  don't  want  to  look  at  it,  I  want  to  turn 
it  loose  1"  and  she  unlooped  the  string  as 
fast  as  her  brimming  eyes  would  permit. 

"  There !"  said  Burnot,  "  You've  let 
it  go  before  you  had  seen  it — and  it  is  a 
yery  pretty  little  bird,  worth  looking  at, 
or  I  would  not  have  brought  it  to  you."" 

"Yes.  It  was  very  pretty — it  was 
beautiful !  and  I  did  want  to  see  it  some : 
but  I'd  rather  not  look  at  it,  than  for  it  to 
be  so  scared." 

But  we  have  no  thought  of  dwelling 


upon  the  incidents  of  her  childhood. 
We  have  merely  sought  to  show  that  our 
Lilias,  though  we  found  her  the  inmate 
of  his  house,  and  the  repeated  niece  of 
the  horse  thief,  David  Burnot,  had  early 
enjoyed  such  opportunities  as  rendered 
her  a  fit  companion  for  the  intelligent, 
and  was  worthy  of  the  sympathy  and  love 
of  good  people. 

To  hasten  on  to  our  narrative.  When 
Clayton  Torrey  first  met  with  her,  she 
had  grown  up  into  a  pure,  sweet  girl ; 
fulfilling  all  the  promise  which  her  child- 
hood gave.  She  was  like  some  lowly  vio- 
let in  her  secluded  home ;  cut  off  from 
the  world — that  is,  from  its  conventional- 
ities and  usages,  its  falseness,  deceit  and 
evil :  but  from  her  books  she  had  gathered 
a  better,  sense  of  the  proprieties  pf  beha- 
viour and  manner  than  one  would  have  ex- 
pected, and  Mrs.  Burnot' s  gentle  compan- 
ionship had  left  its  impress  upon  her,  in 
affection-graven  characters,  which  nothing 
could  efface. 

Since  the  time  when  she  used  occa- 
sionally to  go  home  with  her  little  friend 
Fanny  Maclean,  she  J>ad  never  been  in 
company.  If  she  sometimes  caught  sight 
of  Burnot's  companions,  they  were  ill- 
dressed,  indifferent  looking  personages, 
and  she  was  confirmed  in  the  belief,  im- 
posed on  her  in  childhood,  that  they  were 
"  coarse,  bad  men."  It  is  not  surprising 
that  she  was  pleased  with  Clayton  Tor- 
rey. He  was  a  young  man  of  fine  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  of  affable,  winning 
manners  ;  such  an  one  as  any  young  lady 
might  have  felt  flattered  at  being  able  to 
number  among  her  admirers.  And 
Lilias  was  not  so  simple  but  that  she 
quickly  discovered  that  he  was  wonder- 
fully struck  with  her.  Her  uncle,  too, 
spoke  very  highly  of  him,  and  soon  hinted 
in  unmistakable  terms  his  belief,  that 
the  two  were  made  for  each  other. 

So  Lilias  gave  him  her  heart.  It  was 
a  fresh  pure  heart — a  heart  that  had 
hitherto  been — 

u  A  still,  fair  house,  well  kept, 
Which  gentle  thoughts  had  swept) 
And  holy  prayers  made  clean." 

It  is  true  that  when  her  first  tremulous 
perturbation  of  spirit,  caused  by  his  sud- 
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den  avowal  of  love  for  her,  bad  left  her, 
she  urged  the  very  recent  date  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  playfully  insisted  that 
he  must  serve  a  muoh  longer  time  before 
he  could  reasonably  hope  for  more  than 
the  admission  that  his  pretensions  were 
not  unfavorably  received ;  but  she  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  her  happiness,  and, 
as  we  said,  life  seemed  but  one  sweet 
dream  to  Lilitis. 

Her  beautiful  dream,  however,  was 
quickly  troubled.  Her  heart  was  still 
bounding  with  its  new  and  strange  de- 
light, when  those  "travellers,"  as  she 
designated  them,  came  in  sight.  Soon 
afterwards,  as  she  had  predicted,  she  was 
sent  to  her  room.  This  was  situated  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  house.  Not  a  very 
long  time  had  elapsed  after  she  had 
obeyed  her  uncle's  order  to  repair  thither, 
when,  hastily,  and  with  a  perturbed 
countenance,  he  joined  her. 

"  Tou  must  say  nothing,  Lilias,  of  any 
one's  having  been  here." 

"  How  uncle  ?  Say  nothing  to  whom  ?" 

"  Some  persons  are  coming  who  wish 
to  examine  the  house.  They  speak — yes, 
they  speak  of  buying  it." 

"  Buying  your  house !  Surely  you  do 
not  wish  to  sellit?" 

"  No.  I  have  no  thought  of  doing  so. 
But  they  wish  to  examine  it;  and  it  is 
desirable  that  they  shouldn't  know  that 
any  one  has  been  here.  You  must  say 
nothing  about  it,  d'ye  hear  ?" 

"But  will  they  not  see  Mr.  Torrey? 
and—" 

"Torrey?    No.    He  has  gone." 

"  Gone !    He  gone  ?" 

"  Yes — that  is — but  I  have  no  time  to 
stay.  They  are  coming.  Remember  that 
no  one  has  been  here." 

Lilias  knew  not  what  to  think.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  heard  voices  in  different 
parts  of  the  house ;  and  it  was  not  very 
long  before  Burnot  called  again  at  her 
door.    As  she  opened  it,  he  said : 

"  Lilias,  here  are  some  gentlemen  who 
wish  to  examine  the  house — speaking  of 
purchasing ;  and  wish  to  see  your  room, 
among  others,"  referring  to  several  men 
who  followed  him. 

They  scarcely  glanced  at  the  room. 
Indeed  it  was  unnecessary;  for  it  was 


evident  that  it  contained  no  one  bat  its 
fair  mistress.  But  they  gazed  at  her 
earnestly  enough,  as  if  this  had  been  their 
business  in  coming  hither.  She  turned 
away  confusedly  from  their  admiring 
glances.  . 

"  Gome,  sirs  I"  said  Burnot.  "  If  you 
have  finished  your  examination,  we  will 
leave  my  niece  without  further  incommo- 
ding her  with  our  presence." 

One  of  them  acting  as  spokesman,  mut- 
tered a  confused  apology  for  "  disturbing 
the  young  lady;"  to  which  the  others 
assented,  saying — "  Yes,  yes,  we  are  sorry 
to  have  disturbed  her ;"  and  they  with- 
drew. 

Everywhere,  save  in  his  niece's  room, 
Burnot  bore  himself  quite  haughtily  with 
these  searchers  of  his  premises.  They 
were  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  but  upon 
their  approach  to  his  house,  he  had  in- 
stantly recognized  among  them  several 
confederates.  One  of  these  who  seemed 
indeed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party, 
showed  him  the  warrant  under  which 
they  acted.  While  doing  so,  he  said  to 
him  in  an  undertone,  "all's  right!  mere 
guess  work — nothing  known."  Burnot 
at  once  submitted  to  the  warrant  He 
only  requested  that  those  acting  under  its 
authority  would  spare  the  feelings  of  his 
niece,  and  represent  themselves  to  her 
and  his  servants,  as  persons  examining 
the  place  with  intent  to  purchase  it 

"  It  might  be  well  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions," suggested  one. 

Burnot  was  not  aware  of  their  right  to 
question  his  dependents  and  servants. 
They  were  welcome,  however,  he  said,  to 
make  any  inquiries  they  chose,  provided 
they  were  made  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  excite  a  suspicion  of  their  motives. 

The  particulars  of  this  search  are 
nothing  to  us.  Neither  were  there  any 
stolen  horses  found,  for  which  the  war- 
rant authorized  these  persons  to  look; 
nor  the  horse  thieves,  nor  any  trace  of 
them  discovered. 

When  the  searching  parly  had  gone, 
Clayton  Torrey  still  not  yet  recovered, 
was  hastily  conveyed,  with  not  a  little 
alarm  on  the  part  of  Burnot  and  his  ac- 
complices, from  the  secret  recess  into  an 
adjacent   room.     Closely   securing   the 
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windows,  bo  that  no  light  might  be  dis- 
covered from  without,  they  proceeded  at 
once  to  examine  and  dress  Torrey's 
wounds,  in  the  manner  before  related. 

Lilies'  supper  was  brought  by  Burnotfs 
order,  to  her  own  room.  An  indefinable 
presentiment  overshadowed  her ;  sad  and 
foreboding.  Was  this  a  natural  result, 
the  re-action  of  the  extreme  happiness 
which  she  had  to-day  enjoyed  ?  Or  was 
this  sadness  premonitory — the  trembling 
of  the  boughs  before  the  coming  storm  ? 
She  could  not  but  feel  that  there  was 
more  in  the  events  of  this  evening  than 
she  oould  understand;  that  there  was 
something  concealed.  Why  should  all 
thosa  persons  have  come  here  ?  and  why 
should  her  uncle  have  given  her  the 
charge  he  did  ?  But  it  was  Torrey  who 
chiefly  occupied  her  imagination.  Why 
should  be  have  left  so  suddenly? — and 
without  bidding  her  adieu?  What  had 
all  these  strangers  to  do  with  him,  that 
they  must  not  know  of  his  having  been 
here  ? — that  he  should  leave  upon  their 
coming?  Lilias  knew  not  what  to  think. 
Indeed  she  did  not  think.  She  rather 
felt ;  felt  that  these  events  bore  somehow 
upon  her  destiny;  felt  as  if  a  shadow 
from  an  unseen  cloud  was  gathering  over 
her  pathway ;  as  if  a  weight  was  upon 
her  heart  which  she  could  neither  throw 
off  nor  account  for. 

Her  maid,  Milly,  bustled  about  more 
than  usual ;  but  failing  by  this  means  to 
attract  attention,  she  presently  asked, 
distinctly : 

"  Miss  Lilias,  what  you  think  of  all 
them  folks  coming  here  this  evening  and 
sarchin'  'bout  every  whar,'  so?" 

"  They  were  persons  who  wish  to  buy 
the  place,  uncle  said." 

"  Buy  the  place  !" 

"Yes." 

"He  say  so?" 

"Yes." 

"Well!  I  axed  uncle  Isham — them 
folks  he  always  'tend  to,  come  here  fust ; 
and  he  'peared  to  be  mighty  'sturbed 
when  tothers  come ;  and  I  couldn't  helf 
thinking  somethin'  was  wrong" — 

"You  asked  him?  and  what  did  he 
say?" 

"  He  never  say,  marm.    He  tell  me  to 


ax  him  no  questions,  and  he'd  tell  me  no 
lies.    And  so  I  thought" — 

"And  what  became  of  those  first 
ones  whom  you  say  Isham  always  attends 
to?" 

"  They  ?  They's  jis  dis  minit  gone. 
They  went  wid  him.  I  seed  'em  myself, 
and  I  heard  one  un'em  say,  as  how  'twas 
a  mighty  ugly  business  any  way ;  and  he 
cuss — tell  it  was  scarcy  to  hear  him !" 

"At  what  time  did  Mr.  Torrey  go  ?" 

"  Marm  ?" 

"  At  what  time  did  Mr.  Torrey  leave  ?" 

11  Mr.  Torrey  ?    He  ain't  gone." 

"  Oh,  yes.  Uncle  told  me  that  he  had." 

M  Marster  say  so !" 

"  Yes." 

"  Heigh  1  I  see  Ephraim  carry  his 
horse  back  to  the  stable;  and  ef  he  lef, 
I  dun  know  when  he  went." 

"  Uncle  told  me  himself  that  he  had 
gone." 

"  Well !  May  be  so !  I  never  see  him 
when  he  lef.'^ 

"  You  do  not  Bee  everything,  keen  as 
your  eyes  are." 

"  They's  been  wide  enough  open  this 
evening,  marm,  and  I'd  'a  been  mighty 
apt  to  have  seen  him  when  he  went." 

Lilias  was  silent,  and  her  meal  being 
ended,  Milly  now  left  her.  It  was  late 
when  she  returned.  But  her  eyes  were 
sparkling  with  intelligence.  She  broke 
out  at  once : 

"  Miss  Lilias,  'twas  jes'  as  I  say.    He 
aint  gone." 
"  Who  ?" 

"  Mr.  Torrey,  marm." 
"What!" 
"  He  here  now." 
"How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  Miss  Lilias,  I  couldn't 
helf  thinking  how  every  body  here 
knowed  somethin'  'cept  'twas  me.  Mam- 
my knowed,  and  uncle  Isham  knowed, 
and  Ephraim  he  knowed.     So — " 

"Knew  what!  What  did  they  all 
know?" 

"  They  all  knowed  somethin'  'bout  this 
up  stir  was  gwine  on  here  this  evening. 
And  so  I  'tacked  Ephraim  'bout  it ;  and 
he  was  'bleeged  to  own  that  Mr.  Torrey 
wan't  gone." 
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"  Not  gone !  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take?   What  did  he  say  ?" 

"I  jes'  had  got  him  to  own  how  he  was 
here  yet,  when  marster  called  him.  I 
waited  and  waited  for  him  to  come  back, 
but  he  didn't  come." 

What  was  Lilias  to  think  ?  Gould  this 
be  true?  She  grew  nervous  and  excited  * 
and  long  after  Milly,  who  slept  in  the 
room,  and  from  whom  she  endeavored  to 
conceal  her  discomposure,  was  wrapt  in 
oblivious  slumber,  she  lay  restless  and  fe- 
verish, tossing  about  her  sleepless  couch. 
She  had  just  begun  to  grow  a  little  more 
composed,  and  in  a  half^waking,  half- 
sleeping  dream,  was  confusing  her  little 
playmate  Fanny  Maclean  and  her  mother, 
and  Mr.  Torrey  together,  mistaking  the 
one  for  the  other,  when  she  was  aroused 
by  a  tap  at  her  door,  and  her  uncle's  voice 
calling  to  her.  Startled,  she  bounded  up. 
When  she  had  approached  towards  the 
door,  he  said : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  jpu  Lilias,  but 
I  am  suddenly  called  off  from  home.  I 
expect  to  be  back  before  many  hours ; 
but  there  is  a  possibility  that  I  may  have 
to  be  absent  for  several  days.  So  I  have 
called  you,  to  say  to  you,  that  Mr.  Torrey 
is  still  here.  lie  did  not  go  away,  as  I 
this  evening  led  you  to  believe.  He  is  a 
little — a  little  unwell.  Not  much  so, 
however,  I  hope.  I  do  not  wish  him  to 
leave  before  my  return.  If  I  am  detained, 
I  will  send  you  word  by  Isham  ;  and  you 
must  exert  yourself  to  keep  Mr.  Torrey 
until  I  come  back.  He  is  now  in  the 
back  room.  Here  are  the  keys  at  your 
door.  If  I  come  back  to-day,  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  see  Mr.  Torrey.  If  I  do  not, 
and  he  gets  better,  then  you  must  see 
him,  and  make  him  stay  until  I  return. 
Good  morning  I" 

This  thoroughly  aroused  her  again. 
Her  uncle's  movements  did  not  surprise 
her  so  much.  He  was  accustomed  fre- 
quently to  leave  home  at  odd  hours.  But 
it  was  what  he  told  her  of  Torrey.  So 
he  was  still  here  and  unwell !  Not  much 
so,  however,  her  uncle  had  said.  Un- 
well ?  Who  could  nurse  him  so  well  as 
she  ?  She  had  been  practised  as  a  nurse 
during  her  mother's  lifetime.  She  would 
prepare  nice  bits  for  him,  to  tempt  his 


appetite.  She  wished  she  knew  what  he 
loved.  She  must  charge  him  to  take 
good  care  of  his  health. 

But  it  is  needless  to  follow  her  excited 
and  scarcely  connected  thoughts.  Day 
was  fairly  broke  before  she  at  length  fell 
asleep.  Some  hours  afterwards,  Milly 
awakened  her  with  the  news  that  Ephraiin 
had  taken  Mr.  Torrey's  breakfast  to  him. 
She  saw  how  late  it  was. 

"  Why  did  you  not  awake  me  earlier  f* 

"  I  did  call  you  and  call  you ;  and  all 
you  say  was,  '  yes  ?'  " 

Lilias  hastily  dressed  herself.  As  soon 
as  Bhe  had  completed  her  toilet,  she  came 
down.  Torrey  was  already  on  his  horse. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings with  which  she  saw  him  depart. 
Loss  of  sleep  and  other  circumstances  had 
rendered  her  nervous  and  excitable. 
"  Gone  1"  she  exclaimed.  "And  without 
seeing  me  I  Is  this  the  way — is  this  his 
love?"  Her  eyes  filled,  and  her  utter- 
ance was  choked.  She  hurried  back  to 
her  room,  and  locked  herself  within. 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

IN  WHICH  FATHER  AND  SON  APFIAl 
AGAIN. 

Clayton  Torrey  did  not  reach  home  un- 
til the  next  day.  He  passed  the  interve- 
ning night  at  the  house  of  a  farmer  whom 
he  knew,  where  he  arrived  at  a  late  hour, 
and  craved  shelter  upon  the  plea  of  being 
unwell ;  for  he  chose  to  say  nothing  of 
what  had  occurred  to  him.  He  was  ex- 
tremely weak,  and  suffered  no  inconside- 
rable degree  of  pain ;  but  it  was  mental 
depression,  rather  than  bodily  ill,  which 
weighed  him  down.  The  stupor  which 
had  at  first  overwhelmed  him,  and  under 
which  he  acted  mechanically,  rather  than 
otherwise,  gradually  gave  way  to  a  most 
oppressive  melancholy.  His  thought*  as 
they  by  degrees  cleared  from  the  mists 
which  obscured  them,  may  be  more  read- 
ily conceived  than  told. 

Who,  and  what  were  those  men,  who 
had  treated  him  so  foully  T  who  had  thai 
sought  concealment?  Of  what  were  they 
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afraid?  Of  what  were  they  guilty?  What 
connection  had  Burnot  with  them  ?  And 
Lilias — his  own  Lilias!  Alas!  a!asl 
What  a  shock  his  love  had  received!  Was 
she  leagued  with  those  wicked  ones  who 
thus  sought  concealment?  She,  the  bright, 
the  pure,  the  beautiful,  the  good!  She 
had  spcken  of  them  as  bad,  coarse  men. 
Her  uncle  had  sent  her  off  to  her  room. 
Did  she  know  of  the  treatment  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  ?  Did  she  know  of 
her  uncle's  connection  with  these  persons  ? 
Burnot  had  said  that  she  did  not.  But 
he  knew  not  what  to  believe. 

Mr.  Dalzell  was  absent  from  home,  and 
Torrey  spent  several  dayB  alone.  A  thou- 
sand times  did  he  ask  himself,  and  weigh 
in  his  thoughts,  such  like  questions  as 
those  above.  A  thousand  times  did  he 
call  up  before  him  his  own  gentle  Lilias, 
and  picture  her  (the  sweetest  and  most 
beautiful  conception!)  as  looking  upon 
him  with  love-lit  eyes ;  herself  the  very 
impersonation  of  truth  and  innocence ! 
Was  it  not  a  profanation  to  connect  with 
such  a  being  a  thought  of  evil  ?  Was 
there  not  that  about  her,  as  thus  his 
fond  memory  painted  her,  which  exempted 
her  from  suspicion  ? 

He  had  been  at  home  for  several  days, 
when  wholly  unexpected,  George  Dalzell 
arrived  here.  George  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  seeing  him  look  so  thin  and  pale. 

"  You  are  moping  away  your  life  here, 
Clayton,  doing  nothing.  It  is  a  gentle- 
manly occupation,  it  is  true ;  but  you  need 
to  be  engaged  in  some  active  employment, 
it  would  be  good  for  your  health." 

"  1  have  not  been  so  very  well  lately. 
But  what  has  brought  you  here,  so  unex- 
pectedly ?" 

"  Well — the  fact  is,  I  have  written  to 
the  old  man  several  times,  and  have  got- 
ten no  satisfactory  reply,  and  so  deter- 
mined to  come  and  see  him.  Do  you 
know  when  he  will  be  at  home?" 

"I  do  not." 

"It  is  very  vexatious  that  he  should  be 
absent.  I  have  a  very  short  time  to  stay, 
and  must  see  him." 

If  Clayton  was  changed,  George  was 
no  less  so.  There  was  a  sort  of  jaun- 
tiness  about  him  which  was  new.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  extreme  fashion,  and 


here  at  home,  and  with  Clayton,  put  on 
"fine  gentleman"  airs.  He  took  it  upon 
himself  to  scold  loudly  at  the  manner  in 
which  domestic  affairs  were  conducted 
here.  There  was  no  care  taken  of  any- 
thing he  said.  Comfort  it  is  true,  is  a 
mere  matter  of  fancy  and  of  habit ;  and 
some  people  might  fancy  living  in  a  log 
cabin  and  eating  beans  with  a  pewter 
spoon ;  but  for  his  part,  he  had  no  such 
fancies.  Clayton,  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  him  in  his  present  mood,  soon  left 
him:  but  it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Dal- 
zell arrived. 

"  Why  George !  Is  it  possible !  You 
here  ?"  he  exclaimed  upon  meeting  with 
his  son. 

"  Yes,  here  I  am.    now  do  you  do  ?" 

"  And  what  upon  earth  are  you  doing 
here?  Anything  the  matter?  Anything 
wrong?" 

"No.    Nothing." 

"Nothing?  And  why  then  are  you 
here  ?" 

"  I  felt  disposed  to  leave  W for  a 

time,  and — but  you  do  not  seem  much 
pleased  to  see  me  ?"  said  George  with  a 
doubtful  smile. 

"  Pleased  to  see  you  ?  No — I  must  say 
I  am  not.  I  was  but  a  while  since  think- 
ing of  how  important — how  highly  im- 
portant it  is  that  you  should  study  close- 
ly— should  lose  not  a  moment :  how  ab- 
solutely necessary  it  is,  in  fact,  that  you 
should  finish  your  law-course  with  as  lit- 
tle delay  as  possible — and  lo! — here  you 
are!" 

"You  forget,  sir,"  said  George  with 
the  same  doubtful  smile,  "you  forget 
that  I  have  been  absent  from  home  for 
some  time  now ;  and  that  it  is  very  natu- 
ral that  I  should  wish  to  see  you  all." 

Mr.  Dalzell  looked  at  him  closely.  He 
doubted  if  his  son  was  speaking  in  earnest 
or  with  a  covert  sneer. 

"That  may  be  very  well" — he  said  hes- 
itatingly— "  but  I  think  you  might  be  will- 
ing to  forego  such  pleasures  for  a  time." 

"I  wished  to  see  you,  sir,  relative  to 
the  matter  of  which  I  wrtte." 

"Ah,  yes ! — now  we  are  coming  to  the 
reality,"  said  his  father,  with  a  still  diffi- 
dent tone  of  voice. 

"Sir!" 
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"You  have  received  my  letters  on  this 
subject?" 

"I  have,  sir!" 

" Letters  in  which  I  spoke  of  the  very 
precarious  state  of  my  affairs.  Did  you 
know — were  you  aware,  my  son,  of  the 
fact,  that  for  several  years  now,  I  have 
been  struggling  to  hold  up?" 

"It  would  be  strange  if  I  was  not — 
having  heard  it  so  repeatedly." 

"Well — I  am  in  a  worse  strait  just 
now,  than  ever.  In  fact,  without  some 
unexampled  good  fortune,  I  am  like  to  be 
utterly  blown  up.  You  are  writing  for 
money— money  continually — when  for  my 
life,  I  could'nt  raise  five  pounds." 

George  gazed  directly  at  him;  not  with 
a  stare  of  surprise,  but  with  the  inqui- 
ring, penetrating  glance  of  a  censor. 

"And  what  means,"  he  presently 
asked,  "  what  steps  have  you  taken  to  se- 
cure this  great  good  fortune,  for  which 
you  seem  to  hope — at  least,  on  which  you 
seem  to  rely?" 

"Well — as  yet,  I  have  not  determined 
upon  anything  definite.  I  cannot  yet  see 
what  I  am  to  do." 

"And  when  do  you  expect  to  see?" 
asked  George  with  a  sneer. 

"  George !"  said  Mr.  Dalzell  beseech- 
ingly. 

"Oh,  tut!  tutl"  exclaimed  the  young 

man,  tossing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
impatiently* 

"My  son!"  said  Mr.  Dalzell,  with  an 
assumption  of  authority. 

"Clayton  Torrey — he  has  property?" 

Mr.  Dalzell's  countenance  suddenly 
changed,  and  an  expression  of  a  very  sin- 
gular character  passed  over  it. 

"  Clayton  ?  Ah,  yes — that  is — you 
know — -Clayton  is  wealthy." 

"  And  he  is  a  very  agreeable  Bort  of 
ward,  I  believe?" 

"  To  be  sure ;  I  never  had  any  trouble 
with  him,"  with  an  inquiring  look. 

"  Nor  with  his  affairs?" 

"  How  ?" 

"He  has  demanded  no  settlement?" 

"  lie  has  not." 

"  Nor,  as  I  think,  is  he  likely  to  do  so. 
But  suppose  that  he  should.  He  is  now 
nearly  twenty  years  of  age:  and  he 
might  do  so  at  any  time.    Are  you  pre- 


pared, sir,  to  satisfy  his  claims?    JWfly 
prepared  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  know." 

"  Well — perhaps  I  am  not." 

"  So  I  supposed,"  interrupting  him. 
"  Well,  now  sir,  I  will  tell  you  what  my 
plans  are,  and  why  I  have  come  to  see 
you,  at  this  time.  I  intend  being  at  the 
races  at  Belton's.  Previously,  I  wish  to 
raise  every  dollar  that  I  possibly  can,  on 
your  name  and  Torrey's." 

"  What!  On  my  name?  I  am,  as  I 
have  frequently  given  you  to  know,  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt.  And  what  makes 
the  matter  worse,  this  is  known,  and  my 
name  would  profit  you  little,  were  I  ever 
bo  willing.  Did  I  not  just  tell  you,  mat  I 
could'nt  raise  five  pounds  ?" 

"  I  said  your  name  and  Torrey's." 

"  Why,  what  has  he  to  do  with  it  V 

"  You  owe  him  already  ?" 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Dalzell  replied,  after  a 
moment's  delay. 

"  A  considerable  sum,  I  suppose?" 

"  Well — yes — a  considerable  sum." 

"  And  do  you  ever  hope  to  pay  him?" 

"  Hope  to  pay  him  ?  Certainly — when 
I  get  able.  I  fully  intend  to  pay  him 
every  cent." 

"  When  you  get  able !  A  pleasant  pro- 
viso, truly !  And  how  do  you  hope  erer 
to  become  able  if  you  do  not  venture  a 
little?" 

"  Venture !    How !" 

"  Why,  the  long  and  short  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  I  intend  to  double  whatever 
sum  I  may  be  able  to  raise :  I  cannot  say 
what  you  may  do,  yourself;  but  here  too 
have  a  chance  oL aiding  me — your  son; 
and  you  owe  me  some  aid ;  at  the  same 
time  that  you  will  not  injure  yourself  at 
all  by  so  doing ;  but  may,  if  you  work 
matters  well,  very  much  better  your  own 
condition." 

"  Not  injure  myself!  what  can  the  boy 
mean  ?" 

"  Certainly  not  through  me ;  for  I,  as- 
suredly, intend  to  double  whatever  sum  I 
may  be  able  to  raise." 

*'  I  cannot  say  that  I  see  the  drift  of 
your  remarks ;  but  I  see  this,  that  yon 
appear  to  calculate  very  certainly  npon 
success.     But   should   you   lose— what 
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then  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dalzell  with  a  sneering 
smile.  "No  injury  to  me  in  such  a 
case?" 

"  What  I  meant  by  injury  was  expense : 
I  said,  and  say,  that  it  will  cost  you  noth- 
ing to  follow  my  plans :  for  as  to  losing — 
I  never  lose !  I  never  fail  in  what  I  pur* 
pose!" 

"  Well !  I  do  admire  confidence,  not  a 
little.  But  the  sort  of  confidence  which 
I  like,  is  that  which  is  based  on  good 
judgment — on  sure,  or  at  least  probable 
grounds." 

"And  my  calculations  are  based  on 
good  grounds.    Do  I  ever  lose  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  do." 

"  Well  I  will  tell  you,  I  never  lose  I" 

"  Ah,  indeed  I  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
Yet  it  seems  that  you  are  generally  in 
want  of  money  ?" 

"  It  is  precious  little  that  I  have  gotten 
of  late  from  the  source  from  which  young 
gentlemen  generally  obtain  supplies — the 
paternal  purse." 

"  Well,  my  son,  you  must  know  that 
this  has  not  been  owing  to  any  unwilling- 
ness on  my  part  to  supply  you ;  but  on 
account  of  my  inability." 

"  Well,  sir,  thiB  leads  us  back  to  the 
matter  which  I  brought  before  you.  Here 
you  bavo  a  chance  to  improve  your  own 
fortunes,  and  help  me,  too." 

44  Improve  my  fortunes !    How,  pray  T" 

"  My  proposal  is — that  you  share  with 
me  in  the  profits." 

"  Profits  ?  Ha !  ha !  ha !  But  suppose 
there  are  no  profits  ?" 

"  Pshaw !  my  dear  sir !  you  do  not  un- 
derstand me.  You  believe  in  your  jud- 
ment ;  not  with  any  great  good  cause  ei- 
ther, perhaps.  Well,  I  believe  I  am  con- 
fident in  mine.  You  could  not  raise  this 
money.  I  can ;  and  that  without  exciting 
suspicion.  You  would  be  blamed  for  do- 
ing so,  if  you  could.  I  will  not ;  for  of 
course,  I  rely  upon  you  to  stand  between 
me  and  Torrey,  indemnifying  him.  Do 
you  see,  sir  ?  Well,  we  divide  this  money. 
A  supply  of  ready  money  will  not  be 
other  than  acceptable?  And  thus  you 
give  me  a  start  in  life ;  as  you  ought  to 
do ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  you  are  pre- 
pared to  make  any  effort  you  please— to 
seize  upon  whatever  opportunity  offers, 


for  bettering  your  fortune :  and  surely  it 
is  time  you  were  having  some  good  luck." 

"  I  think  so  myself.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
achieved  in  this  way.  The  risk,  man! 
You  do  not  seem  to  consider  the  risk  ?" 

44  Y:u  say  that  you  are  broken  now  ?" 

'*  Well,  yes,  I  may  as  well  say  so." 

'•  And  you  owe  Torrey  already.  You 
cannot  be  worsted:  and  may,  by  good 
luck,  be  set  upon  a  footing  to  better  your- 
self." 

Mr.  Dalzell  mused.  For  the  last  mo- 
ment or  two,  he  had  been  evidently  inter- 
ested. George  played  with  his  watch 
seal. 

"It  is  too  dangerous,"  said  Mr.  Dal- 
sell  at  length — "  nay,  it  is  preposterous, 
such  a  proposal  1  And  Clayton  is  a  good 
fellow  tool"  in  a  different  tone,  "  I  feel 
towards  him  as  if  he  was  my  own  son." 

44  Yes,  he  is  a  good  fellow.  So  much 
the  better." 

44  And  I  have  already,"  Mr.  Dalzell 
went  on — 4<  infringed  upon  his  rights 
more  than  my  conscience  approves.  But 
I  certainly  intend  to  pay  him  every  cent 
if  no  one  else  is  paid." 

44  You  have  used  his  money.  So  much 
the  greater  reason  why  you  should  ven- 
ture boldly  now,  and  redeem  all.  What 
you  must  do,  my  dear  sir,  is  simply  this. 
Tell  Clayton  that  I  need  money,  which, 
just  now,  you  cannot  well  command.  Of 
course,  he  will  readily  do  what  you  de- 


n 


nre. 

44  Ah!  George,  my  son.  This  is  a  dan- 
gerous quicksand  that  we — that  is,  whioh 
you  propose  to  enter  upon.  It  becomes 
us  to  think  well  before  we  take  a  step." 

44  But  we  have  no  time  to  be  wasting  in 
idle  calculations  of  probabilities.  Does 
Clayton  know  of  your  embarrassments?" 

44  No." 

44  So  muoh  the  better." 

44 1  have  not  had  the  heart  to  tell  him 
anything  since-— since — " 

44  Since  you  began  to  make  use  of  his 
name — I  suppose  ?" 

Mr.  Dalzell  turned  upon  him  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  which  he  had 
not  assumed  before. 

44  Do  you  sneer  at  me  ?  you  I" 

George  saw  that  he  had  raised  a  storm; 
but  in  his  difficulties  with  his  father,  he 
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had  never,  since  he  was  a  mere  boy,  been 
in  the  habit  of  yielding.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  was  bis  father  who  always  yielded. 
There  was  however  a  sort  of  stern  des- 
pair in  his  father's  manner  and  tone  as 
he  asked  this  question. 

"  Do  you  sneer  at  me  ?    You  !" 

George  hesitated  for  a  second,  then, 
with  as  much  indifference  as  he  could  as- 
sume, muttered; 

"  Oh  pshaw  ?" 

"George  Dalzell!  my  son!  Let  me 
tell  you.  My  chief  thought,  my  leading 
desire,  in  attempting  to  retrieve  my  fallen 
fortunes,  at  any  risk,  has  been,  in  great 
part,  for  your  sake — that  my  son  might 
not  suffer  by  his  father's  misfortunes  1 
And  you  sneer  at  me  now  ?  You  reproach 
me  ?"  And  Mr.  Dalzell  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  actually  wept 

"  Misfortune  I"  said  young  Dalzell 
with  cool  contempt.  And  he  whistled  a 
bar  of  a  familiar  tune.  "  Misfortune," 
he  went  on,  "is  a  pretty  word,  a  conve- 
nient cloak  for  things  whose  Teal  names 
are  disagreeable.  Misfortune  indeed !  A 
man  deserves  nothing  else,  and  be  is 
sure  enough  to  meet  with  it,  who  winces 
in  a  crisis." 

Mr.  Dalzell  removed  his  hands,  and 
wiped  his  face,  which  was  very  much 
flushed. 

"  Gome,  sir !  This  is  insufferable.  You 
are  utterly  spoiled !  I  blame  myself  for 
not  settling  with  you  long  ago,  and  teach- 
ing you  to  behave  yourself ;  and,  on  this 
account,  I  have  borne  with  your  disres- 
pect— your  insolence.  But  it  is  what  I 
shall  endure  no  longer.  Do  you  take  me 
for  a  menial,  or  a  dog  that  you  behave 
thus  to  me,  sir  ?  Here,  I  have  hardly  set 
my  foot  in  my  own  house,  before  I  am 
insulted  by  my  own  son!  But,  sir,  I 
have  borne  with  you  as  long  as  I  can. 
Your  conduct  1b  unendurable." 

"  When  you  have  gotten  the  better  of 
this  unpleasant  fit  of  anger,  we  will,  sir, 
if  you  please,  resume  the  subject  of  which 
we  were  speaking,"  remarked  George,  with 
an  aggravating  imperturbability. 

"  No,  sir  I  We  will  no  more  of  it ! — I 
cannot  conceive  what  can  have  given  rise 
to  such  a  scheme :  and  for  you  to  leave 
your  studies,  and  come  from  W—  in 


pursuit  of  it — is  out  of  all  reason !    Ill 
none  of  it !" 

"  And  is  this  your  determination?" 

Mr.  Dalzell  did  not  reply. 

"  Is  this  your  conclusion  ?  You  reject 
my  plan  ?    Better  think  of  it,  sir." 

Mr.  Dalzell  turned  and  gazed  at  him 
sternly.  The  young  man  met  his  gate 
without  flinching. 

"  You  had  better  think  of  it,  sir,  I  as- 
sure you.  Or  if  this  is  your  ultimate  de- 
cision, perhaps  you  will  not  blame  me  if 
I  apply  to  Torrey,  himself?  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  will  lend  me  what  I  need ;  and 
especially,  in  return  for  certain  hints 
which  I  might  give  him.  But  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  decide  hastily  and  in  anger: 
so  I  will  leave  you  to  think  of  it"  And 
taking  up  his  hat,  which  he  had  flung 
upon  a  lounge,  the  young  man  sauntered 
out 

"Well!  Did  I  ever  think  to  come  to 
this !  Was  there  ever  such  a  son !  He 
has  no  more  regard — no  more  respect  for 
me  than  if  I  was  a  dog  !"  and  Mr.  Dal- 
zell paced  the  apartment  in  angry  reflec- 
tion. 

"  This  is  the  fruit,"  he  presently  went 
on,  "  of  that  self-will  which  I  admired 
and  rather  encouraged  in  the  boy.  The 
insolent  puppy  insults  me  now,  upon  er- 
ery  occasion,  without  the  least  hesitation. 
What  a  difference  between  him  and  Clay- 
ton I  And  yet  they  were  reared  precise- 
ly in  the  same  manner,  as  far  as  circom- 
stanoes  would  admit.  It  is  a  pity  but 
that  the  ungrateful  puppy  could  see  him- 
self, when  he  assumes  his  contemptuous 
airs,  such  a  sight  would  be  the  best  les- 
son for  him  which  I  can  conceive  o£ 

"  I  wonder  if  he  thinks  he  can  bully 
me,  into  letting  him  swindle  Clayton,  as 
he  proposes  ?  Silly  as  he  thinks  me,  he 
shall  find  himself  mistaken  in  this. 

"  And  what  a  villainous  scheme  is  this, 
for  so  young  a  man !  He  astonishes  me. 
Perfectly  reckless — yet  shrewd,  as  he  b 
reckless !  what  will  become  of  him  ? 

"  And  to  dare  to  threaten  me !  Let  him 
go  to  Clayton  with  his  hints,  forsooth !  if 
he  sees  fit.  Little  shall  it  profit  him,  and 
the  young  villain  knows  it.  He  only 
sought  to  frighten  me,  to  drive  me  into 
measures — ha!  ha!  ha!  a  cunning  rogue. 
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"  This  is  a  very  bold  plan  of  his,  and 
who  knows  ?  Extreme  cases  demand  bold 
remedies.  Bat  at  all  events,  there  is  no 
need  of  his  intervention/' 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Dalzell  were 
dropped  at  intervals,  as  he  paced  the 
room.  He  presently  heard  his  son's  voice 
as  he  passed  out  of  the  house.  ''  A  fine 
time  a  fellow  has  here !  Clayton  is  as  sad 
and  moody  as  a  lone  gander ;  and — "  Mr. 
Dalzell  could  catch  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
bilton's,  during  the  races. 

It  was  near  noon,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  "races/'  to  which  George  Dalzell 
had  alluded.  In  a  passage  of  an  inn,  at 
that  day  known  far  and  wide  as  "  Bel- 
ton's  Ordinary,"  was  a  group  of  persons. 
They  had  been  detained  for  a  moment  by 
one  who  met  them. 

"  Have  you  seen  your  son  lately,  Mr. 
Dalzell  ?"  asked  this  individual. 

"  No." 

"  Well  he  has  been  asking,  everywhere, 
for  you/' 

Ah!  the  young  scamp  wants  money, 
I'll  wager,"  said  Mr.  Dalzell,  in  a  gay 
tone.  "These  youngsters  are  always 
wanting  money.  Don't  tell  him  where  I 
am,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  I  will  not.  But  I  think  you  are  mis- 
taken this  time." 

"  Ah  I" 

"Yes.  He  won  considerably  yester- 
day ;  and  I  know  that  he  was  the  silent 
partner  of  a  party  who  won  very  largely 
last  night." 

"Ah,  indeed!  Then  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  seeing  him.  However,  I  am 
engaged  just  now.  Kinkrell,  here,  is 
bantering  me  to  another  bout  at  cards — 
not  satisfied  yet;  and  I  like  to  gratify 
gentlemen,  when  I  can  do  so  as  pleasantly 
as  in  this  case." 

"Well,  come  on!"  said  one  of  Mr. 
Dalzell's  party — a  very  showily  dressed, 
but  rather  coarse  looking  man — "come 
on!  and  brag  when  you've  cleared  the 
ring,  not  before." 


"Ah,  Kinkrell!  Better  let  Dalzell 
alone,  if  you'd  know  what's  good  for  you. 
He's  the  luckiest  man  that  ever  was.  I 
saw  him  yesterday  win  sixteen  pools  at 
loo,  consecutively." 

"Ah,  well,"  broke  in  Mr.  Dalzell, 
"they  were  small  pools,  for  the  most 
part." 

"  Small  pools !  say  you  ?  The  first  one 
had  been  passed  and  doubled  twelve  or 
thirteen  times ;  and  several  of  thorn  five 
or  six  times*    Small  pools,  indeed !" 

"Well,  I  must  admit  that  I  enjoyed 
that  game  not  a  little.  I  did  have  some 
luck." 

"And  you  won  on  the  races,  yester- 
day, and  to  day;  and  Kinkrell  knows 
what  you  did  last  night/' 

"I  won  something  on  young  Priam. 
A  fine  horse!  and " 

"Tes,  indeed,  and  you  are  a  lucky 
man.  Why,  Kinkrell,  even  Dr.  Newell 
threw  up  in  the  game  we  were  speaking 
of,  saying  that  it  was  useless  to  contend 
against  Mr:  Dalzell's  luck." 

"  Well,  well !  Luck  is  variable.  He 
broke  me  dead  last  night  by  sheer  good 
luck.  But  I've  known  him  to  be  beaten, 
and  intend  to  beat  him  to  day,  or  put  my* 
self  through,  neck  and  heel.  But  let  me 
say  a  word  to  you,  could  you  lend  me 
twenty  pounds,  or  such  a  matter  ?"  whis- 
pered Kinkrell,  when  the  two  had  with- 
drawn a  few  paces. 

"  Bless  you !  no !  I'm  out  endeavoring 
to  make  a  raise  myself.  Vane  and  his 
gang  swept  me  clean  last  night." 

"What!  Were  you  bold  enough  to 
venture  against  Vane?" 

"  It  was  somewhat  an  accident.  I  be- 
came interested  in  watching  Aylesbury, 
who  was  betting  very  recklessly ;  and 
before  I  knew  of  it  almost,  began  to  bet 
a  little  myself." 

"  Ah,  well.  I  am  sorry  that  you  can- 
not accommodate  me,  though  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  importance." 

"Well,  good  morning!  I  would  be 
pleased  to  witness  your  game,  but  am 
busy ;"  and  the  speaker  passed  out. 

The  party  proceeded  up  stairs,  and 
entered  a  room  to  the  right.  In  an  attic, 
just  over  them,  was  an  excited,  restless 
young  man.    This  was  Henry  Aylesbury. 
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He  had  passed  Mr.  Dalzell's  party,  with 
an  abstracted  air  and  a  clouded  brow, 
just  before  they  had  been  stopped  as 
above  related.  As  he  strode  across  the 
floor,  he  tore  loose  the  buttons  of  his  vest 
with  a  nervous  jerk.  Then  he  appeared 
to  grow  chilly,  and  wrapped  a  fashionable 
Spanish  cloak  closely  about  him.  In  a 
moment,  however,  he  tossed  it  off  his 
shoulders  with  impatience ;  muttering  as 
he  did  so  bitter  curses  on  his  ill-fortune. 
Surely  his  losses  must  have  been  great  to 
have  caused  him  so  much  agitation.  After 
a  time  he  threw  himself  upon  one  of  the 
beds,  not  to  sleep  however,  although  he 
did  seem  weary  and  haggard;  for  he 
rolled  and  tossed  about  with  nervous  rest- 
lessness. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  He 
heard  it,  but  remained  silent.  It  was 
repeated  more  loudly ;  and  was  evidently 
the  knock  of  some  one  who  was  resolved 
to  be  heard. 

"Who  is  there?  Gome  in!  can't  you?" 
exclaimed  Aylesbury,  with  fretful  im- 
patience. 

George  Dalzell  entered. 

"Good  morning,  Aylesbury!  or  even- 
ing, which  is  it?"  he  cried.  "Lying 
down  ?" 

"  Ah,  Dalzell  I  is  it  you  ?  Yes !  I  am 
resting  a  little." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  have 
something  to  say  to  you,  and  but  little 
time  to  say  it." 

"  Something  to  say  to  me  ?" 

"  Yes.  Vane  says  that  you  consent  to 
his  assigning  your  note  to  me  ?  I  chose, 
however,  to  inquire  personally  into  your 
wishes  on  the  subject  before  accepting  it." 

"  You  are  willing  to  accept  it  then  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  provided  you  consent. 
In  fact  I  am  responsible  any  way,  you 
know,  on  account  of  what  I  told  him 
when  I  introduced  you." 

"  Well,  if  you  can  conveniently ?" 

11  Oh,  to  be  sure.    I  am  very  willing." 

"  Well,  I  thank  you  kindly.  What  a 
lucky  fellow  you  are,  Dalzell  1" 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  passed  over 
Dalzell's  features. 

"You  are  always  lucky,"  Aylesbury 
continued. 

"  Yes." 


"How  comes  it?" 

"  Luck  is  nothing,  man !  I  make  luck," 
with  a  proud  smile.  "Success!  is  my 
motto.  Success  in  everything,  I  never 
lose;  that  is,  very  rarely;  never  ulti- 
mately. Success  is  my  divinity.  I  wo- 
ship  success!" 

"Others  might  do  the  same,  if  their 
worship  could  prove  as  availing." 

"Mine  is  an  active  worship,  not  an 
idle  trust." 

"  How?" 

"How?  Why,  where  others,  where 
you  for  instance,  depend  upon  what  you 
call  luck,  I,  as  I  said,  make  luck,  bj  so 
arranging  my  plans,  whenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, that  every  chance  shall  benefit 
me.  No  man  succeeds  fortuitously;  or 
at  least,  no  man  deserves  to  succeed  mas. 
Success,  like  everything  else  of  any  worth, 
is  the  result  of  effort.  It  is  the  legiti- 
mate, the  necessary  result  of  well-directed 
effort." 

"  Very  probably ;  but  therein  lies  the 
difficulty." 

"Yes,  with  some  men.  The  greater 
portion  of  men  lie  supinely  waiting  for 
success — for  some  great  good  luck — some 
particular  interposition  of  providence,  as 
it  were,  in  their  favor.  Well,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such.  Let  them  wail 
Only  they  may  be  sure  of  this,  that 
whenever  the  waters  are  moved,  some 
one  else  will  step  into  the  pool  before 
them.  There  are  others,  who  are  willing 
enough  to  exert  themselves,  only  they 
are  very  particular  not  to  soil  (heir  white 
gloves." 

Dalzell  said  this  with  a  marked  empha- 
sis. Aylesbury  looked  up  inquiringly. 
Dalzell  colored  slightly  and  went  on : 

"  There  are  numbers  of  others,  who 
are  not  only  willing  to  work,  but  are 
willing  to  work  in  any  way — not  espect- 
ally  careful  of  gloves  or  anything  else- 
yet  who  do  not  know  how  to  work.  They 
are  like  unskilful  players  of  backgam- 
mon, who  soon  arrange  their  men  so  that 
no  possible  throw  of  the  dice  can  suit 
them.  Of  course,  such  persons  never 
succeed.  There  are  few  who  arrange 
their  points  so,  that  any  throw  will  bene- 
fit them.  And  this  is  the  great  secret  in 
a  word." 
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41  Very  well ;  but  how  to  arrange  the 
points — that  is  the  question  ?" 

"  I  came  here  to  do  you  a  favor." 

11  To  do  me  a  favor  ?  Ah,  by  agreeing 
to  accept  my  note  from  Vane.  Yes,  I 
thank  you." 

"  No,  I  did  not  speak  of  that.  I  wish 
to  do  you  a  favor — I  owe  you  a  favor ; 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  explain,  at  the 
same  time.  You  were  not  betting  this 
morning?" 

"  No." 

"  I  hear  it  whispered  that  your  losses 
are  very  heavy." 

"Who  tells  that?"  asked  Aylesbury 
fiercely. 

"  Oh,  it  was  only  whispered  to  me,  as 
your  known  friend,  and  by  those  who  are 
not  going  to  make.it  public.  Is  it  true? 
I  hope  not." 

"  Ah,  I  might  know  that  such  things 
are  no  secret !  Yes.  I  have  lost  enorm- 
ously." 

"  My  dear  fellow !  you.  should  be  more 
careful.  Whatever  your  means  may  be, 
you  should  be  more  careful." 

"  And  to  give  me  a  lecture  is,  I  sup- 
pose, the  favor  of  which  you  spoke  ?" 

"By  no  means.  My  remarks  were 
only  prefatory.  You  know  that  there  is 
an  extra  race  coming  off  this  evening?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  there 
will  be  an  immense  amount  of  money 
won  and  lost?" 

"  No.  I  supposed  the  race  would  be 
rather  a  small  affair— a  quarter  beat  be- 
tween Kinkrell's  Boabdil,  and  Carrow- 
ton's  Blackstreak — well-known  animals, 
and  favorites,  but " 

"  And  which  do  you  back  ?" 

"I  shall  bet  on  neither.  I  am  done 
up." 

"Ah!"  responded  Dakell."  "But 
you  must  not  say  so  until  I  have  done. 
Well,  on  these  two  animals  the  white 
gloved  gentry — that  portion  of  them  who 
are  given  to  betting — and  the  young  back- 
gammon players  of  my  category,  will 
*  enture  their  money,  and — accidents  out 
of  the  case — will  lose  it.  What  think 
you  of  the  other  horse  ?" 

"The  other  horse?" 

"  Yes." 


"What  horse?  I  did  hear  some 
laughter  about  another;  but  thought  it 
was  a  joke." 

"  No,  indeed,  it  is  no  joke,  as  a  good 
many  will  find  to  their  sorrow.  And  so 
you  have  not  seen  the  redoubtable  Terra- 
pin ?" 

"  No.    Terrapin  ?    What  a  name !" 

"And,  what  a  horse!  you  will  say, 
when  you  see  him.  He  is  the  rarest  ani- 
mal you  ever  heard  of.  An  old,  shaggy, 
long-haired,  raw-boned  thing;  the  most 
ludicrously  unpromising-looking  racer, 
I  suppose,  that  ever  was  brought  on  the 
turf ;  no  more  shape  than  an  ox !  But 
he  will  win  the  field." 

"Whatl" 

"  It  is  the  fact." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  know  it.  And  I  come  to  tell  you 
this,  that  you  might  take  advantage  of 
the  fact." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ?" 

"  How  ?  By  not  being  loo  careful  with 
my  gloves.    Do  you  understand  me  now  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  do." 

"  It  is  against  my  rules,  contrary  to 
one  of  my  governing  rules,  to  reveal 
secrets  with  which  I  have  any  connec- 
tion ;  but  Aylesbury,  my  dear  fellow  1  I 
am  sorry  for  you ;  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
tell  you,  after  your  losses  of  last  night  — " 

"  Well,  out  with  it  man !  and  no  more 
enigmas,  for  I  am  slow  at  unriddling 
them." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  Confidentially, 
mark  me !  Aylesbury,  in  the  very  strict- 
est confidence  ?" 

"  Well.  Say  on  I  you  know  you  may 
trust  me." 

"  Tho  ostensible  owner  of  this  horse  is 
a  creature  whom  Vane  and  Carrowton 
has  picked  up  somewhere,  and  make  use 
of  to  serve  their  purposes.  He  is  not  the 
real  owner — is  only  their  creature — and 
they  bring  this,  this  Terrapin,  into  the 
field." 

"  Carrowton  1" 

"  Yes,  Carrowton  and  Vane  together." 
Carrowton  brings  out  Blackstreak?" 
Yes,  and  is  booking  bets  between 
her  and  Kinkrell's  horse  'Bobtail,'  as 
they  call  him — bye  bets ;  but  will,  him- 
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self,  bet  largely  on   Terrapin,  for  the 
field." 

"  Bet  against  Blackstreak  ?" 

"Yes;  not  personally,  but  by  proxy. 
Indeed,  he  and  Vane  are  the  very  men  to 
bring  Terrapin  into  notice,  by  offering 
enormous  odds  against  him.  Others  will 
follow  their  example.  Almost  any  odds 
will  be  offered  against  this  horse/' 

"  Why,  Dalzell  1  How  do  you  know 
all  this  ?" 

"  Just  as  I  told  you,  by  not  being  too 
careful  with  my  gloves." 

"  That  may  mean  almost  anything." 

"  Well,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  all, 
Aylesbury.  I  am  myself  empowered, 
and  have  agreed,  to  take  up  odds  to  a 
large  amount  for  Vane  and  Carrowton." 

"  You,  Dalzell  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  wish  to  find  some  one  else 
whom  they  can  trust " 

"  Dalzell,  let  me  ask  you,  Carrowton 
and  Yane,  I  suppose,  care  but  little  for 
their  gloves?" 

"  Exactly  I  my  dear  fellow !  I  see  that 
you  are  beginning  to  read  my  little  rid- 
dle. But  this  is  not  all ;  if  it  was,  you 
would  only  have  to  come  up  heavily 
enough  on  this  Terrapin  to  retrieve  all 
your  losses.  The  case  would  be  clear. 
But  Vane  and  Carrowton — to  refer  to  my 
category — are  not  good  backgammon 
players.  They  think  that  they  are ;  but 
they  are  not.  Vane  trusts  too  much  to 
luck,  keen  as  he  may  be  in  some  re- 
spects ;  and  Carrowton  is  very  much  of 
a  scatterbrain.  They  both  know  this 
horse.  They  think  that  Blackstreak  will 
beat  Boabdil,  which  is  highly  proba- 
ble 1  and  say  that  Terrapin  will  beat 
Blackstreak'two  lengths.  They  proposed 
to  me  to  act  as  their  agent,  for  a  share  of 
the  profits.  I  considered  the  proposal. 
I  declined ;  for  I  cannot  rely  upon  their 
judgment  I  cannot  tell  what  accident 
may  occur.  But  give  me,  sirs,  I  said  to 
them,  a  thousand  pounds,  in  hand,  and  I 
am  your  man.  They  agreed  to  this ; 
and,  Aylesbury,  my  dear  fellow,  they 
offer  the  same  to  you." 

"  To  me !" 

"  Yes." 

"  Vane  and  Carrowton  ?" 

"  No,  the  offer  comes  from  me.    They 


empower  me  to  make  the  offer  to  any 
one,  for  whom  I  will  be  responsible." 

"  But,  Dalzell,  my  gloves t  That  is  a 
rare  figure  of  yours." 

"Rough-hewn  for  the  occasion;  bat  it 
has  served  its  purpose,  and  the  case  is 
before  you." 

"  You  intend  acting  as  their  proxy?*' 

"  Yes.  And  for  yourself,  the  question 
is  simply  this :  Do  you  want  a  thousand 
pounds  ?" 

"Dalzell,  did  you  know  that,  what 
with  usury  and  gaming,  I  was  going  fast 
to  ruin  ?" 

"Oh,  tut!  Never  get  down-hearted, 
man.  It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  a  lit- 
tle hardship  would  be  of  service  to  you— 
a  little  want.  It  would  force  you  to  make 
use  of  talents  which,  otherwise,  will 
probably  lie  idle  and  unemployed.  Bat, 
really,  I  did  suppose  that  you  were  get- 
ting a  little  hard  up,  and  so  I  came  to 
you  with  this  offer  of  a  thousand  pounds." 

"  Which,  as  you  know,  in  the  present 
state  of  my  affairs,  I  cannot  refuse,  tar- 
nished gloves,  or  what  not." 

"Very  well,"  said  Dalzell,  rising, 
"suppose  you  walk  with  me  around  to 
Carrowton's  room,  and  we  will  settle  the 
preliminaries  at  once.  You  should  go 
take  a  look  at  this  wonderful  horse,  too." 

"  Agreed.     In  a  moment." 

And  as  soon  as  Aylesbury  had  ar- 
ranged his  dress,  the  two  went  out. 

Horse  racing  was,  at  this  period,  a 
very  fashionable  amusement  in  Virginia ; 
and  at  almost  every  inn,  or  "ordinary," 
in  the  nomenclature  of  that  day,  there 
was  a  "  quarter  track."  But  "  BeltonV 
was  a  noted  turf;  and  the  semi-annoa! 
races  held  here,  were  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  people  from  far  and  near.  On 
the  present  occasion  great  numbers  of 
persons,  of  all  classes  and  descriptions, 
were  collected  here.  .  On  the  preceding 
day  the  crowd  had  been  immense ;  and 
to  day  again,  from  an  early  hour,  people, 
from  all  directions,  and  from  many  miles 
around,  had  come  hurrying  to  one  point — 
to  "  Belton  V— to  the  races. 

The  "  celebrated  Arabian  hone,  Boab- 
dil," as  his  owner  called  him,  or  "  Bob- 
tail," as  he  was  usually  designated,  and 
justly,  owing  to  the  brevity  of  his  verte- 
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brai  extremity,  and  the  young,  but  noted 
filly  Blackstreak,  had  undergone  all  the 
formalities  of  training,  in  preparation  for 
the  expected  trial  of  their  speed.  They 
had  both  been  led  around  and  ex- 
hibited. They  now  stood  in  state,  in 
their  respective  stables,  with  their  light 
body-clothes  wrapped  around  them,  every 
hair  smooth  and  well  arranged,  waiting 
the  approach  of  the  hour  appointed  for 
their  contest.  Speculation  ran  very  high 
relative  to  their  comparative  merits.  The 
friends  and  backers  of  Boabdii  thought 
that  he  could  not  be  beaten  in  a  quarter 
heat.  Others  were  sure  that  the  black 
filly  would  beat  him  by  three  lengths. 

The  entrance  of  Terrapin  as  one  of  the 
competitors,  seemed  to  be  considered  by 
every  one  as  a  mere  matter  of  jest.  He 
had,  like  the  other  two,  been  led  around 
and  exhibited;  only,  however,  to  elicit 
taunts  and  laughter;  and  now,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  rules,  was  loose  in  the  little 
yard  or  lot  attached  to  his  stable,  where 
he  stood,  when  Aylesbury  and  George 
Dalzell  went  to  see  him,  apparently  wrap- 
ped in  meditation.  He  would  occasion- 
ally turn  about,  and  employ  himself,  for 
a  moment,  in  nibbling  at  the  blades  of 
grass  which  grew  in  the  fence  corners, 
and  seem  to  enjoy  himself  somewhat 
after  a  serious,  quiet  fashion.  He  was 
in  colour  a  rusty  bay,  and  looked  very 
much  like  any  old  plough  horse,  or  worn- 
down  stager;  only  he  was  rather  more 
ragged  in  form,  and  uglier,  upon  the 
whole,  than  the  veteran  hacks  one  com- 
monly meets  with. 

Aylesbury  and  George  Dalzell  were 
still  engaged  in  looking  at  him,  and  en- 
deavoring, though  in  vain,  to  detect  in 
his  conformation  some  indication  of  the 
remarkable  powers  of  speed,  which  Vane 
and  Carrowton  agreed  in  attributing  to 
him,  when  Mr.  Dalzell  and  several  of  the 
part}7  who  had  entered  the  inn  with  him, 
came  out  and  passed  through  the  crowd 
down  towards  the  stables.  Mr.  Dalzell 
appeared  to  be  in  the  very  height  of 
good  humor.  A  continued  smile  played 
upon  his  features,  and  his  eyes  shone 
with  satisfaction. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  began  to  be 
whispered  about  that  Boabdii  had  changed 


owners — that  Mr.  Dalzell  had  purchased 
him  of  Kinkrell.  It  was  said,  too,  that 
he  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  ex- 
pected race.  There  was  much  excite- 
ment upon  the  subject.  The  friends  of 
Blackstreak  talked  of  a  preconcerted 
scheme ;  and  complaints,  loud  and  deep, 
were  heard  on  every  hand.  Mr.  Dalzell 
found  himself  beset  by  noisy  individuals, 
eager  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these 
reports. 

So  many  inquiries  were  made  of  this 
gentleman;  so  muoh  advice,  and  so 
many  complaints  urged  upon  him,  that, 
at  length,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
mount  the  block  before  the  tavern-house ; 
and  having  requested  the  attention  of 
the  excited  crowd  for  a  moment,  to  pro- 
claim :  That  while  it  was  true,  that  the 
celebrated  Arabian  horse,  Boabdii,  had 
been  transferred  by  Mr.  Kinkrell  to  him- 
self, yet  this  circumstance  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with,  and  oould  have  no  effect 
upon,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
proposed  race  between  that  well-known 
horse,  and  Mr.  Carrrowton's  filly,  Black- 
streak. Boabdii  would  be  at  the  stand 
at  the  appointed  hour.  So  far  from  think- 
ing of  withdrawing  him,  Mr.  Dalzell 
went  on  to  say,  he  would  be  much  pleased 
to  see  any  gentleman  who  judged  that 
Boabdii  would  be  beaten  in  the  quarter 
heat  proposed,  and  who  was  willing  to 
back  his  judgment  with  a  few  thousands. 
He  would  hold  himself  in  especial  readi- 
ness to  confer  with  such  an  one. 

As  he  concluded,  one  of  his  friends— 
and  Mr.  Dalzell  had  any  number  of 
friends  around  him  in  this  bright  moment 
of  his  fortunes — came  up  to  him  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  a  glass,  and  demanded 
that  he  should  give  them  a  toast.  Mr. 
Dalzell  waved  him  away ;  but  the  assem- 
bled crowd  seconded  this  demand.  Just 
then  a  chariot  with  a  bevy  of  fair  ladies, 
eager  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  pressed 
up  near.  With  the  gallantry  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  Mr.  Dalzell  filled  a  brim- 
mer, and  pronounced:  "The  ladies  1 
Fresh  as  morning — bright  as  noon — mild 
and  gentle  as  evening,  and  dear  as  the 
everlasting  hopes  of  the  human  heart !" 
This  was  received,  as  indeed,  under  the 
circumstances,  almost  any  toast  would 
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have  been,  with  a  shout  of  applause, 
while  Mr.  Dalzell  tossed  off  his  brimmer, 
and  with  a  profound  bow  and  a  graceful 
jesture  descended  from  the  block. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE   RACE. 


When  the  hour  for  the  race  had  come, 
upon  the  very  first  blast  of  the  trumpet 
which  announced  this  fact,  Terrapin 
was  led  out  to  the  arena.  Ilis  reputed 
owner,  Mr.  Vandy,  as  he  called  himself, 
was  with  him.  If  the  horse  had  a  won* 
derfully  different  appearance,  the  man,  it 
%  might  well  be  said,  wore*  a  most  villainous 
aspect.  He  had  a  dim,  watery-looking — a 
quenched  eye.  His  cadaverous  counte- 
nance bore  the  traces  of  vile  passions  and 
diseases,  which  were  illy  concealed  by  the 
smirking  smile  with  which  he  received 
the  shower  of  small  wit  that  was  expend* 
ed  upon  the  unconscious  Terrapin,  and 
which  only  served  to  show  his  decayed, 
blackened  teeth.  His  grey  hair  com- 
manded no  respect ;  it  only  indicated  pre- 
mature age.  In  short,  he  was  evidently 
the  shell,  the  wreck  of  a  villain. 

At  first,  he  could  find  no  time  to  reply 
to  the  perfect  storm  of  raillery  which  as- 
sailed him,  though  he  turned  about  quick- 
ly at  each  remark. 

14  A  fine  horse  that !"  said  one. 

"  Yes — a  mighty  fine  horse  I"  broke  in 
another.  "  I  say,  stranger,  whar*  was  he 
raised  ?" 

"  Take  an  older  man  than  he,  to  certify 
to  that/'  answered  another. 

"  Stranger,  if  you  want  that  horse  to 
run,  try  Uolcombe's  plan.  Tie  a  year  of 
corn  to  a  stick  and  hold  it  out  before  his 
nose." 

"  Corn  indeed !  "'Twould  be  too  over- 
powering for  him.  The  sight  of  it  would 
give  him  the  St.  Vitus  dance.19 

"The  plan  mout  do,  if  'twant  for  one 
thing.  I  thinks  he's  a  little  short-sight- 
ed. You  see  he's  looking  for  the  track 
and  can't  find  it." 

"Well,  really  now!  I  b'lieves  'pon 
close  inspection,  'tis  a  horse !  yes,  'tis  a 
horse  1"   said  one  who  had  pushed  up 


near  to  where  Terrapin  was  standing,  and 
gazed  at  him  with  great  earnestness. 

"  Stranger  I"  said  an  illy  dressed, 
blear-eyed  youth,  touching  Vandy  on  the 
arm,  "  I'll  beat  that  critter  running  my- 
self, for  a  guinea  stake.  What  says  you?" 

"It  would  injure  his  reputation  to  run 
with  you" — retorted  Vandy:  a  sally 
which  caused  a  shout  of  laughter ;  but 
the  undaunted  blear-eyed  youth  replied : 

"  Well — yes — he  has  got  some  reputa- 
tion for  skin  and  bones." 

"  He  is  better  off  then,  than  some  per- 
sons who  have  no  reputation  at  all/* 

Blear-eyed  began  to  perceive  that  he 
had  caught  a  Tartar,  and  prudently  with- 
drew from  this  contest  which  he  had  pro- 
voked ;  and  others  seeing  his  ready  dis- 
comfiture, forebore  to  draw  down  Mr. 
Vandy*s  coarse  wit  on  their  own  heads. 
But  one  old  man,  with  a  long  cane,  who 
had  approached  very  near  to  Vandy  and 
had  gazed  at  him  very  intently  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  drawled  out,  with  senile  in- 
tonation :  ** 

"  Stranger !  you  smiles  mighty  kindly." 

Vandy  turned  away  with  anything  but 
a  smile. 

The  old  man  looked  around  to  the  by- 
standers, and  stretching  both  his  eyes 
wide  open — shook  himself  with  a  noise- 
less laugh. 

"I  did'nt  say  anything  amiss,  did  If" 
And  the  old  man  conceiving  that  he  had 
said  something  funny,  shook  himself  once 
more. 

Just  as  Vandy  with  an  angry  counte- 
nance, had  turned  away  from  this  old 
man,  a  burly-looking  individual,  with 
coarse,  saturni  Defeatures  andcountenance, 
grasped  his  hand,  and  in  a  low  voice  said : 

"Henry  Burnot!  With  your  new 
name,  have  you  forgotten  old  acquaintan- 
ces?" 

But  the  trumpet  had  sounded  again 
and  again,  and  Boabdil  and  Blackstreak 
were  now  simultaneously  brought  up  to 
the  stand.  A  shout  hailed  their  approach. 
There  was  evidently  much  interest  felt 
by  a  large  number  of  those  present  in 
these  two  horses;  and  bets  were  now 
briskly  made  up  on  every  hand ;  while 
very  much  to  the  surprise  of  many,  sdl 
odds    offered    against    Terrapin,   were 
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promptly  taken  up  by  a  couple  of  young 
gentlemen  who  stood  near  Vandy. 

A  long-drawn-out,  bugle-like  flourish 
upon  the  trumpet  announced  that  the 
last  moment  had  expired.  The  racers 
stood  breast  and  breast.  Their  diminu- 
tive riders  were  already  mounted.  Bo- 
abdil  with  his  fiery  eye  and  expanded 
nostril,  seemed  impatient  for  the  contest. 
It  was  with  difficulty  his  groom  could  res- 
train him.  Blackstreak,  too,  was  evi- 
dently excited.  She  was  a  beautiful  ani- 
mal, raven  black,  except  a  star  in  her 
forehead;  with  long,  wavy  mane  and 
tail.  In  symmetry  of  form  and  lightness 
of  limb,  she  was  almost  perfect.  Terra- 
pin, with  some  difficulty  reined  up,  stood 
as  if  perfectly  unconscious  of,  or  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  part  which  he  was  to 
perform. 

"Why,  my  son  I  Why,  George  Dai- 
Bell  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dalzell.  He  had 
just  been  giving  some  last  instructions  to 
his  rider,  when  he  heard  George  offer  to 
bet  one  to  five,  -en  Terrapin  against  the 
field,  for  any  sum  under  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. A  gentleman  had  at  once  taken  up 
his  offer  to  the  full  extent,  before  the  as- 
tonished Mr.  Dalzell  could  interfere. 

"  Why,  George  Dalzell !  What  do  you 
mean  ?  What  upon  earth  are  you  doing?1' 

"  I  have  just  been  making  up  a  few 
bets,  my  dear  sir,"  said  his  son  blandly. 

"  Are  you  aware,  sir,  of  the  fact,  that 
I  own  Boabdil  now  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dalzell. 

"  Perfectly,  sir." 

"  And  can  it  be  possible  that  you  are 
betting  on  that — that — ?" 

He  was  interrupted.  One  of  the  j udges 
waved  his  hat ;  the  drum  was  tapped,  and 
the  horses  were  off:  Boabdil  with  a 
plunge;  Blackstreak  like  a  winged  ar- 
row. Indeed  with  her  long  mane  and 
tail  streaming  in  the  air,  she  well  deserved 
her  name.  She  glided  along  birdlike, 
without  apparent  effort.  Terrapin,  as  he 
started  off  under  the  lash,  appeared  to 
squat.  He  ran  by  main  force  and  with 
an  awkward  movement,  throwing  his  feet 
in  every  direction.  He  seemed  scarcely 
three  feet  high. 

There  was  a  shout  among  the  by-stand- 
era  as  they  started.  It  was  not  yet  com- 
pletely hushed,  when  at  the  end  of  the 
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first  hundred  yards,  Terrapin  ran  nearly 
a  length  ahead.  At  double  this  distance, 
he  had  gained  several  feet  more,  while 
Blackstreak  led  Boabdil  half  a  length. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  hundred  yards 
Terrapin  still  maintained  his  distance, 
though  his  competitors  were  now  pressed 
to  their  utmost  speed  under  the  lash — 
Boabdil  pushing  up  almost  with  Black- 
streak. 

During  the  next  hundred  yards,  there 
were  the  most  strenuous  exertions  made 
by  each.  Boabdil  held  his  own  nearly 
up  to  the  black  filly,  who  now  skimmed 
along  like  a  bird  indeed.  But  Terrapin 
held  up  well.  Indeed  he  scampered  on 
at  a  tremendous  rate. 

The  lash  was  now  tightly  applied  by 
each  rider.  Every  nerve  was  strain- 
ed. The  very  ground  seemed  to  trem- 
ble beneath  their  feet.  The  spectators 
were  on  tiptoe  with  excitement;  and 
cries  arose,  here  and  there,  "  Hurrah !  for 
Terrapin  1"     "  Go  it !  singe-cat I" 

Suddenly  there  was  a  hush.  Every 
looker-on  started.  A  thrill  of  horror 
shot  through  every  heart.  Terrapin  had 
blundered  and  fallen — and  his  rider  was 
thrown  nearly  twenty  feet!  Boabdil, 
who  followed  immediately  in  his  wake,  in 
vain  endeavored  to  avoid  him.  He  stum- 
bled over  the  prostrate  horse,  and  fell 
himself.  It  was  all  over  in  less  time 
than  it  has  taken  to  tell  it.  BluckBtreak 
passed  the  goal  at  an  easy  gallop. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

EDWARD    LANDON'S   VISIT. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  physiologi- 
cally how,  or  to  what  extent  Clayton 
Torrey's  nervous  melancholy  was  super- 
induced by  the  wounds  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. The  immediate  result  of  these 
was  the  mental  indistinctness,  the  stupor, 
which  at  first  overpowered  him;  and 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  had  me- 
chanically, instinctively,  as  it  were,  hur- 
ried away  from  Burnot's.  This  gradually 
gave  way,  as  was  said,  to  deep  depression. 
His  wounds  healed  rapidly,  but  his 
spirits  remained  at  an  exceedingly  low 
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ebb.  lie  was  restless  and  nervous,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  dull  and  listless. 
He  was  pale  and  haggard ;  and,  in  the 
elegant  phraseology  of  George  Dalzell, 
was  "  as  sad  and  moody  as  a  lone  gander." 
Such  was  his  condition  when  his  friend 
and  cousin,  Edward  Landon,  came  to  see 
him.  If  there  was  any  one  whose  pre- 
sence was  calculated  to  arouse  him,  and 
cheer  him  out  of  his  despondency,  it  was 
Edward  Landon.  He  was  shocked  at 
Torrey's  appearance,  when  the  first  glow 
of  pleasure  which  his  coming  excited  had 
passed  by ;  and  surprised  at  his  dejection, 
which  was  quickly  enough  manifest  to  so 
familiar  a  friend.  He  at  once  urgently 
insisted  upon  his  advising  with  a  phy- 
sician. 

When  Torrey  at  length,  and  not  with- 
out some  hesitation,  was  confidentially 
telling  of  what  had  occurred  since  he  had 
seen  him,  Landon  suddenly  interrupted 
him. 

"  Burnot  I"  he  exclaimed.  "  Miss  Bur- 
not !  Fallen  in  love  with  David  Burnot' s 
niece !  Bless  me,  no !  Why,  this  is  out 
of  all  reason  1  You,  of  course,  know  all 
about  himf" 
"No,  what?" 

"  Why,  man !  It  is  said  that  he  be- 
longs to  the  horse  thieves.  It  was  but 
last  week,  I  understand,  that  his  house 
and  premises  were  searched." 

The  truth  at  once  broke  upon  Torrey. 
Its  suddenness  startled  him.  Landon 
misinterpreted  his  emotion. 

"  And  so  you  knew  nothing  of  all  this  ? 
His  connection  with  this  gang,  I  hear, 
has  been  long  suspected ;  indeed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it  And  that  a  party 
in  pursuit  of  stolen  horses  and  thieves 
were  at  his  house,  is  certain." 

Torrey  now  congratulated  himself  that 
he  had  told  so  little,  even  to  this  bosom 
friend.  As  he  reflected,  surprised  that 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  had  not  before 
occurred  to  him,  Landon  resumed : 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Clayton,  this  is  extrava- 
gant folly  I  Yield  not  to  it  a  moment. 
Shake  it  from  you  •  like  a  drop  of  dew 
from  a  lion's  mane.'  " 

Torrey  was  wrapped  in  reflection.    All 


was  explained  now — the  mystery  clewed 
up.  Landon  also  reflected,  bat  he  pre- 
sently went  on : 

"  And  this  then  is  your  malady?  Love 
for  a  lowly  maiden?  The  conflict  has 
been  severe,  my  poor  Clayton!"  And 
he  glanced  with  tender  kindness  and 
pity  upon  his  sunken  eye  and  pale  cheek. 
"  But  it  will  now  cease  when  you  per- 
ceive that  degradation  is  united  with  ber 
lowliness.  There  is  no  more  romance  in 
the  case.  It  passes  away  like  the  Uae 
haziness  of  the  atmosphere  before  a  rain; 
and  all  is  real,  distinct  and  unlovely. 

41 1  used  sometimes  to  think,  Torrey, 
when  we  were  students  at  college,  I  used 
sometimes  to    imagine   thai  perhaps  a 
bright  fate  awaited  yon.    You  are  not 
wanting  in  ambition.    You  can  exclaim 
with,  and  as  heartily  as  any  other,  ste 
socium  summis  adjungere  rebut!  But  the 
chief  fault  of  your  character,  if  I  may 
say  it,  is  a  sort  of  easy  indolence,  a  wil- 
lingness to  be  satisfied  with  the  present, 
and  merely  to  hope  for  the  future,  with- 
out an  exertion  of  the  energy  necessary 
to  make  the  effort  to  achieve  the  object  of 
your  hopes.   This  is  no  uncommon  fault ; 
and  every  one  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  fault 
which  grows  on  one,  if  indulged.    Clay- 
ton Torrey  1 — there  is  many  a  man  who 
would  like  well  to  be  rich — there  is  many 
a  one  would  like  to  be  famous— but  for 
the  amount  of  exertion  necessary  to  com- 
pass these  ends.    And  there  is  many  a 
one  who  might  be  both  rich  and  famous, 
with  the  necessary  exertion,  who  passes 
through  life  poor  and  unknown.    Now,  I 
hold,  and  I  have  thought  much  on  the 
subject,  in  reference  to  my  own  prospects, 
and  in  combating  my  own  idle  propensi- 
ties— I  hold  that   a  man  is  guiky  of  a 
great  error — he  does  a  great  wrong— who 
being  fitted  for  noble  things,  is  neverthe- 
less content  with  the  small  and  pitiful 
ends  of  a  lesser  spirit.    What  a  poor  bird 
would  be  the  eagle,  if  he  left  his  heights 
and  forgot  his  nature,  to  mouse  with  the 
owl !    And  what  would  yon  think  of  the 
man,  who  having  a  path   before  him, 
which  path   lies  up  and  up  a  difficult 
height,  which  yet  it  is  his  manifest  doty 
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to  attain,  who  should  descend  from  where 
he  already  is,  descend  to  a  low  valley,  to 
toy  with  a  wild  flower,  blooming  among 
its  quagmires  and  marshes?  What  would 
you  think  of  yourself  if  you  should  do 
so?  You  have  qualities  of  mind — you 
have  talents  which  fit  you  for  a  certain 
station — to  perform  certain  duties — to 
exert  particular  influences  upon  society 
and  in  the  world :  and  there  is,  in  all  the 
world,  no  other  fitted  to  fill  the  exact 
place  which  nature  has  designed  that  you 
should  fill :  and  such  being  the  case,  you 
owe  it  to  society  to  bring  these  qualities 
into  play — these  talents  into  full  exer- 
cise— to  overcome  as  far  as  you  may  every 
thing,  external  or  internal,  which  opposes 
you  in  this ;  you  owe  it  not  only  to  so- 
ciety, to  the  world,  but  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self;  you  owe  it  to  Him  who  gave  you 
these  talents." 

Torrey  had  become  interested,  and  he 
assented  in  an  inquiring  tone. 

"  Well  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Well,  then,  no  man  has  a  right  to 
turn  aside,  or  to  stoop  from  his  own 
sphere,  no  matter  what  allurements  may 
entice  him. 

"  I  think,  I  contend,  that  there  should 
be,  that  there  must  be,  distinctions  in  so- 
ciety. Mark  me  now  I  I  am  not  speak- 
ing so  much  of  distinctions  of  family  and 
of  blood,  merely  as  such ;  for  in  the 
broad  and  just  sense  of  the  word,  I  am  a 
republican ;  and  I  regard  that  man  as  my 
equal,  who  meets  me  on  an  equal  field — 
with  equal  mental  and  moral  powers.  I 
care  not  where  he  comes  from — whether 
his  father,  or  his  grandsire  was  a  wood- 
cutter, a  cobbler,  or  a — a  peer  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  ordinary  relations  of  life, 
as  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  would  be  my 
equal  who  thus  met  me — equally  armed, 
and  with  equal  skill,  strength  and  activi- 
ty. But  this  I  believe,  that  neither  you, 
nor  I,  myself,  nor  any  other  who  might 
by  bis  qualifications  enter  upon  the  arena 
with  us,  can  have  a  right  to  do  aught,  or 
to  assume  any  clog  which  would  exclude 
him,  and  bind  him  down  to  another 
sphere,  or  in  any  wise  render  him  an  in- 
ferior, any  more  than  the  soldier,  in 
fighting  his  own  and  his  country's  battles, 
has  a  right  to  neglect  opportunities  of 


advantage,  to  throw  away  his  arms,  or  to 
impede  and  encumber  himself  in  any 
manner,  or  in  any  wise  render  himself 
an  inferior  soldier.  There  is  a  social 
position,  there  are  social  advantages, 
which  no  man  has  a  right  to  descend  from — 
to  throw  away.  By  doing  so  he  commits 
an  injustice  upon  himself — an  injustice 
upon  society.  Clayton,  you  see  where 
my  remarks  lead.  So  in  all  friendship, 
I  ask  you  boldly!  have  you  a  right  to 
yield  yourself— to  throw  yourself  away 
for  the  sake  of  an  unfortunate — I  will 
not  say  love — but  for  an  unfortunate 
fancy  for — for  the  niece  or  daughter, 
whichever  she  may  be,  of  such  a  man  as 
David  Burnot?" 

Torrey  looked  up  quickly,  as  if  with  a 
disposition  to  reply,  but  Landon  con- 
tinued : 

"  Love  may  be  an  incentive  to  great 
exertions.  Love  should  be  such.  It 
should  ever  lead  to  what  is  great  and 
good  and  noble.  Let  man  win  and  bring 
what  hard  earned  and  honorable  trophies 
he  pleases,  and  lay  them  as  offerings 
upon  love's  altar — and  the  nobler  the 
trophy  the  brighter  will  be  the  smile 
which  awaits  him,  the  richer  will  be  his 
reward ;  but  when  he  comes  to  sacrifice 
himself,  dear  as  is  the  offering,  it  ceases 
to  be  esteemed ;  for  when  man  does  this, 
he  ceases  to  bo  manly — he  throws  away 
that  which  gave  worth  to  his  love.  And 
will  you  thus  sacrifice  yourself?  I  see, 
my  dear  Clayton,  that  your  face  is 
flushed — but  hear  me.  I  believe  in  love. 
I  am,  myself,  as  you  know,  usually 
esteemed  a  little  romantic.  Now  if 
Clayton  Torrey  was  some  day  to  find  me 
suffering  from  a  passion — an  indulgence 
in  which  would  cost  me  every  thing — 
yes,  all ! — all  the  hopes  and  promises  of 
life !  would  not  my  friend  come  eagerly 
to  the  rescue  ?  I  know  you  would — for 
ours  is  no  light  friendship,  Torrey,  which 
shall  fade— because  another  flame  has 
sprung  up  beside  it — is  it?"  and  he 
grasped  Torrey's  hand  with  a  warm, 
affectionate  grasp. 

"  No,  Edward,  it  is  not.  It  is  no  little 
thing  which  could  raise  up  dissension  be- 
tween us,  or  mar  our  kindly  feelings. 
But  you  have  been  speaking  at  random ; 
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speaking  lightly  of  feelings  of  the  deep 
power  of  which  I  only  am  aware — lightly 
of  one  of  whom  you  know  nothing." 

"  Ah !  the  only  comparison  in  which 
I  have  indulged,  was  to  liken  her  to  some 
flower  in  the  quagmire  and  marsh,  far 
down  below  you.  I  have  said  nothing  of 
her.  I  know  nothing  indeed.  And  what 
do  you  know  yourself,  my  poor  Clayton  ? 
You  are  like  one,  who  having  seen 
naught  but  butter-cups,  and  a  poor  holly- 
hock or  so,  perhaps,  becomes  enraptured 
with  the  first  wild  lily  or  violet  he  finds, 
and  thinks  it  for  certain,  the  fairest 
flower  out  of  paradise." 

"Come,  come  Edward!  no  morel  I 
cannot  permit  it.  She  is — but  let's  say 
no  more  about  her,  and  let  us  drop  this 
subject  at  once,  and  forever.  You  have 
no  conception  of  what  I  have  suffered 
within  the  last  week." 

"  Ah !  Oh,  yes  I  have— I  can  see  it, 
my  dear  Clayton,  in  your  dejected  air — in 
your  pale  cheek  and  sunken  eye !  And 
here  I  have  been  stigmatizing  that  as  a 
mere  fancy,  which  was  almost  killing 
you !  I  beg  your  forgiveness  I  What  I 
sought,  what  I  wished  to  do,  was  to  per- 
suade you  into  making  a  still  firmer 
stand.  We  will  say  no  more  on  the  sub- 
ject— but  be  assured  that  you  have  my 
very  warmest  sympathy,  my  dear  fellow." 

Edward  Landon  spent  several  days 
with  him.  He  exerted  himself  to  his 
utmost  to  cheer  Torrey  out  of  his  sad- 
ness. After  the  first  evening,  when  the 
conversation,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  detailed  above,  occurred,  no  allusion  to 
the  subject, — which,  however,  was  very 
frequently  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
both — was  made  by  either. 

Edward  could  not*  prolong  his  visit 
here;  but  he  insisted  that  Clayton  should 
return  with  him  to  Granthill.  He  would 
amuse  him,  he  said,  with  shooting. 
There  were  any  number  of  quails  about 
the  Granthill  farm — only  waiting  to  be 
shot.  Besides  his  mother  would  wish  to 
see  him,  and  Helen  would  be  delighted 
and  his  father — all  of  them  would  be 
gratified ;  and  it  was  probable  that  Estin 
would  soon  be  there.  He  had  only  been 
prevented  from  coming  hither  by  the  in- 


disposition of  his  mother — who  was  better 
when  he  last  heard  from  him. 

Torrey  felt  very  little  disposed  to  see 
any  company.  Even  Edward's  presence 
was  frequently  a  burden  to  him.  He 
wished  to  be  alone.  But  Edward  would 
take  no  denial,  and  be  was  forced  to  con- 
sent to  go  with  him. 

It  was  just  in  the  midst  of  the  shooting 
season — and  though  neither  of  them 
really  took  much  delight  in  it,  yet,  like 
many  another  has  done,  each  perhaps 
persuaded  himself  that  it  was  fine  sport 
shooting  quails ;  and  the  Granthill  fields, 
after  their  arrival,  were  constantly  echo- 
ing with  the  report  of  their  guns.  Tor- 
rey was  no  longer  listless.  He  engaged 
in  the  sport  with  an  energy  which  would 
have  led  to  the  belief  that  there  was 
nothing  in  which  he  took  so  much  in- 
terest. 

When  not  thus  employed  he  was  with 
his  pretty  cousin,  Miss  Helen  Landon. 
To  her  Edward  had  betrayed  Torrey's 
confidence;  and  told  her  that  she  must 
aid  in  weaning  him  from  this  unhap- 
py  attachment.       Her    cousin  Clayton 
had  always  been  a  favorite  with  Helen 
Landon.    She  had  always  claimed  him  as 
her  beau;  and  there  had  ever   been  a 
little  undercurrent  of  flirtation  carried  on 
in  their    intercourse    with  each   other. 
This  story  of   his  love    interested  her 
highly,   awakened    her    sympathy,  and 
gave  something  almost  of  tenderness  to 
her  treatment  of  him.    We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  Helen  felt  anything  like  jeal- 
ousy of  Torrey's  love  for  another.    She 
looked  upon  him  as  a  handsome,  good 
companion,  with  whom  it  was  very  pleas- 
ant to  carry  on  a  little  innocent,  cousin- 
ly flirtation,  which  interested  her  just 
enough  to  render  it  agreeable. 

MrB.  Landon  had  always  felt  much 
anxious  affection  for  Clayton.  Da- 
ring his  younger  years  it  had  been  a 
constant  source  of  grief  to  her  that  he 
was  Mr.  DalzeU's  ward,  and  she  always 
sought  to  encourage  intimacy  between 
him  and  her  own  children.  It  was  not 
surprising.  He  was  her  lost  sister's  son, 
and  Clayton  had  a  very  tender  regard  for 
her.  Besides  the  fact  that  she  was  his 
aunt,  and  Edward's  mother,  she  was  the 
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only  one  from  whom  he  had  ever  expe-  but  the  grown  man's  heart  finds  much  of 
rienced  anything  like  a  mother's  care ;  a  comfort ;  a  sort  of  care  for  which  Clayton 
sort  of  care  in  which  not  only  the  boy's      Torrey  had  all  his  life  long  yearned. 
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"SO,  MY  SUMMER'S  OVER." 

L 

So,  my  summer's  over ! 
All  the  singing  birds  have  flown  away ! 

In  the  emerald,  rose-embroider' d  clover 
Bees  no  longer  chaunt  the  summer  day. 
Autumn  comes,  with  royal  pomp  attended ; 

But  summer — ah !  the  summer ! 

My  golden  summer's  ended  1 


II. 


Thus,  my  summer's  over  1 
All  its  ringing  peals  of  merry  laughter, 

Glance  of  tender  maid,  and  smiling  lover, 
Pass  like  clouds  with  shadows  following  after ! 
I  sigh — and  know  that  autumn  is  offended ; 

But  summer — ah  1  the  summer !  ' 

My  golden  summer's  ended  I 

III. 

So,  my  summer's  done  with ! 
In  the  honest,  old  Virginia  houses 

What  a  merry  chorus  we  begun  with ! 
How  the  rafters  shook  with  our  carouses ! 
Autumn  comes  with  robes  serene  and  splendid ; 

But  my  rosy  summer ! 

My  happy,  laughing  summer  1 

My  beautiful,  bright  summer! 

Alas !  my  summer's  ended ! 
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COLLEGE    IMPROVEMENT.* 


Below  will  be  found  the  title  of  an 
extremely  sensible,  dispassionate,  and 
well  written  pamphlet,  on  a  very  impor- 
tant subject.  The  author  seems  to  ap- 
proach it  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher, 
who  has  read  men,  as  well  as  books,  and 
who  is  wedded,  by  neither  prejudice  nor 
interest,  to  any  particular  theory.  This 
evident  impartiality  given  even  greater 
weight  to  his  suggestions,  than  the  talent, 
education,  and  experience  which  they  so 
clearly  evince. 

He  very  truly  tells  us,  that  the  colleges 
have  been    placed   between   Scylla  and 
Chary bdis;  between  "  practical  men,"  on 
the  one  hand,  who  have  declaimed  loudly 
against  the  value  of  Classical  learning, 
and  even  demanded  its  entire  exclusion 
from  the  course  of  collegiate  instruction, 
"and  scholars,   on  the  contrary,"  who 
"  have  complained  that  the  attention  be- 
stowed upon  these  subjects  is  already  too 
small."    Yielding  to  these  two  opposing 
influences,  they  have  adopted  a  compro- 
mise.    "  The  result  has  been  such,  as  the 
usual  fate  of  all  compromises,  and  such 
as  must  invariably  attend  the  effort  to  ac- 
complish what  is  impossible.     None  of 
the  complaining  parties  are  satisfied.  The 
college  still  fails  to  furnish  the  special  and 
teohnical  education  which  the  practical 
man  requires,  and  it  still  more  lamenta- 
bly fails  to  provide  for  that  higher  cul- 
ture, which  is  supplementary  to  mere  in- 
tellectual training." 

All  our  literary  institutions  have  been 
infected  with  a  tendency  to  an  excessive 
expansion  of  their  courses  of  instruction, 
and  to  the  assumption  of  high  sounding 
titles  for  themselves  and  their  teachers. 
Mere  schools  have  become  obsolete,  noth- 
ing being  known  lower  than  an  institute, 
or  an  academy.  In  obedience  to  the  same 
tendency,  colleges,  male  and  female,  are 


expected  to  be  universities,  teaching  all 
branches  of  knowledge. 

This  affectation  of  dignity,  this  grasp- 
ing at  too  much,  is  clearly  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  sound  education,  by  increas- 
ing the  superfHes,  while  lessoning  the 
depth  of  instruction.  These  instructions 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  instruction  on  so  many  subjects, 
and,  if  they  had,  students  have  not  the 
time  to  spend  in  studying  them.  It  is 
therefore  a  deception  practised  on  the  pub- 
lic, when  they  profess  to  perform  an  im- 
possibility. 

Their  duty  and  true  interest  demand  a 
well  arranged  course  of  study,  not  too 
long  to  be  really  finished  within  the  spe- 
cified period.  Let  them  neither  intrude 
on  the  province  of  the  lower  schools,  for 
the  sake  of  numbers,  nor  on  that  of  the 
universities,  in  search  of  unmeaning  and 
unreal  dignity.  The  true  principle  for 
their  government  is  thus  admirably  set 
forth  by  Prof.  Barnard : — 

"A  curriculum  being,  therefore,  an 
evident  necessity,  it  is  next  in  order  to 
consider  the  principles  upon  which  it 
should  be  constructed.  These  appear  to 
be  the  following: 

"  1.  The  curriculum  should  embrace  the 
number  and  variety  of  studies  properly 
disciplinary,  and  the  amount  of  each, 
which  is  necessary  to  an  adequately  thor- 
ough intellectual  training.  In  the  choice 
of  these,  the  question  how  far  they  are 
practical,  is  to  be  made  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  the  higher  objects  of  education. 

"  2.  It  should  not  embrace  a  greater 
amount,  than  can  be  well  and  completely 
mastered,  within  the  period  of  time  over 
which  it  is  to  be  spread. 

"  3.  The  foregoing  condition  being  ful- 
filled, it  may  embrace  other  studies,  cho- 
sen simply  because  of  their  value,  as  sub- 


*  Improvements  practicable  in  American  Colleges.  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion, at  its  fiAh  annual  Session,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1855.  By  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy in  the  University  of  Mississippi 
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jects  of  knowledge.    The  business  of  Col- 
leges is  to  educate  and  not  inform." 

They  must  leave  much  preparatory 
work  to  the  lower  schools,  and  not  weakly 
and  fruitlessly  aspire  to  the  charactor  of 
Universities.  In  every  State,  let  some 
one  institution  be  selected  and  endowed, 
as  a  real  University,  and  let  all  the  others, 
instead  of  rivalling  it,  sustain  it  heartily 
and  efficiently,  by  preparing  students  for 
the  proper  enjoyment  of  its  advantages. 
By  so  doing,  they  will  best  consult  their 
true  dignity,  as  well  as  interest,  and  pro- 
mote, at  once,  the  economy  and  thorough- 
ness of  general  education.  By  trenching 
neither  on  their  inferiors,  nor  on  their 
acknowledged  superior,  they  will  secure 
"fit  audience,  though  few,"  for  manly 
instruction,  and  by  lessening  the  number 
of  subjects  taught,  diminish  the  number 
of  professors,  and  of  course  the  expense 
of  salaries. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  managers  of 
Colleges  must  be  willing,  in  the  outset  at 
least,  to  sacrifice  names  to  things,  and 
numbers,  perhaps  some  profit,  to  the  pub- 
lic benefit. 

Professor  Barnard  remarks,  that,  before 
any  thing  can  be  affected,  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  "  the  truth  must  reach 
Boards  of  Governors,  Overseers,  or  Trus- 
tees, men  usually  selected,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause of  their  presumed  fitness  for  their  . 
stations,"  but  whom  it  has,  nevertheless, 
been  found  hitherto  impossible  to  induce 
to  devote  any  large  amount  of  their  at- 
tention to  the  institutions  under  their 
care.  It  is  justly  to  be  feared,  that  this 
class  of  men  will  be  persuaded,  with  even 
more  difficulty,  than  professors,  to  sacri- 
fice names  and  numbers  to  substantial 
usefulness.  Respectable  and  intelligent, 
as  many  of  them  are,  they  are  unpaid, 
and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  neglect 
their  own  private  business,  to  look  deeper 
than  the  mere  exterior  of  College  affairs. 

There  is  another  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  this  direction, 
which  is  found  in  the  very  power  which 
has  founded  much  the  largest  number  of 
American  Colleges.  As  Prof.  B.  remarks, 
u  nearly  all  our  Colleges  are,  furthermore, 
the  creations  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions which  divide  our  people.    They  are 


regarded  as  important  instrumentalities, 
through  which  the  peculiarities  of  doc- 
trine which  distinguish  their  founders,  are 
to  be  maintained,  propagated  and  de- 
fended." Denominational  emulation  will 
therefore,  tend  to  prevent  any  one  denom- 
ination from  consenting  to  lower  the  ap- 
parent standing  of  its  institutions,  unless 
the  movement  be  simultaneous  among  all 
denominations.  But,  in  our  own  State, 
there  can  be  no  substantial  objection  to 
such  combined  action.  No  one  sect  in  it 
can  sustain  a  University ;  but  each  prom- 
inent denomination  can  maintain,  at  least, 
one  real  College,  in  which  proper  intel- 
lectual training  can  bo  given  to  all  who 
cannot,  as  well  as  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  complete  their  course  at  the  University. 
Those  who  cannot  go  beyond  a  collegiate, 
as  contrasted  with  a  University  educa- 
tion, will  be  better  prepared  for  entering 
life,  by  the  thorough  mastery  of  a  few 
essential  branches,  than  by  skimming 
over  a  multitude. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  interest 
of  the  denominations  themselves  will  be 
advanced  by  attempting  nothing  which 
they  cannot  fully  accomplish,  and  by  se- 
curing to  their  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try, as  well  as  their  other  young  men,  a 
really  thorough,  rather  than  a  superfi- 
cially extensive  training.  More  especially 
will  this  be  true,  if  the  suggestion  origi- 
nally made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  locating 
the  Theological  Seminaries  of  each  sect 
near  the  University,  be  adopted.  Stu- 
dents looking  to  the  ministry,  are  ex- 
empted from  tuition  fees,  and  those  pur- 
suing their  Theological  studies  near  the 
University,  will  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  their  information,  at 
far  less  cost  to  their  denominations,  than, 
if  each  of  them  could  establish  a  Uni- 
versity. 

Another  important  consideration  is, 
that  if  Colleges  confine  themselves  to  their 
own  proper  sphere,  they  will  at  once  have 
less  need,  and  more  prospect,  of  state  aid. 
They  will  certainly  deserve  public  assis- 
tance far  more,  if  they  show  a  wish  to 
unite  in  one  great  scheme  of  public  edu- 
cation, than  if  they  appear  to  be  working 
solely  and  selfishly  for  their  separate  ag- 
grandizement. 
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By  this  arrangement  too,  those  of  dif- 
ferent religious  views  will  be  brought  into 
familiar  intercourse,  at  the  University, 
and  thus  get  rid  of  narrow  prejudices, 
while  acquiring  better  knowledge  of  them- 
selves and  of  each  other. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  that  this  has 
been  already  partially  realized ;  and  when 
the  University  shall  set  a  good  example  to 
the  Colleges,  by  strictly  confining  itself 
to  its  own  proper  sphere,  we  may  hope 
that  the  system  will  be  fully  carried  out. 

Prof.  Barnard  makes  a  somewhat  novel 
suggestion  as  to  the  mode  of  selecting  the 
recipients  of  college  honors.  He  saysi 
"As  to  those  various  distinctions,  which 
are  now,  I  believe,  invariably  made  among 
the  members  of  each  class,  since  they  are 
awarded  in  view  of  the  whole  series  of 
performances  which  have  been  daily  ex- 
hibited throughout  the  preceding  course, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  they  should  be  made 
to  depend,  not  entirely  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  faculty,  nor  entirely  upon 
the  exhibit  of  the  cotemporancous  record, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  students  themselves,  as 
expressed  by  vote."  The  reasons  for  this, 
as  given  on  page  19  of  his  pamphlet,  if 
not  conclusive,  are  certainly  entitled  to  a 
most  respectful  consideration.  The  strong- 
est certainly  is  founded  on  the  artifices, 
so  commonly  practised  by  students  in  the 
recitation  room,  which  often  deceive  a 
professor,  but  are  always  known  to  their 
fellows. 

Prof.  B.  also  maintains,  that  "  classes 
should  be  divided  into  sections  upon  the 
basis  of  comparative  scholarship."  He 
says,  "  This  plan  is,  I  believe,  in  practice 
at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point ; 
but  I  am  not  aware,  that  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  any  of  our  Colleges.  Let 
those  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  be 
separated  from  the  rest,  or  let  there  be 
several  sub-divisions  established  on  the 
same  principle,  each  reciting  by  itself. 
Degradation  or  promotion  from  section  to 
section,  may  then  be  made  the  penalty  of 
relaxation  of  effort,  or  the  reward  of  in- 
creased diligence  and  success."  There 
are  undoubted  and  great  advantages  in 
this  system,  the  adoption  of  which  is  ren- 
dered easy  at  West  Point  by  the  large 


number  of  instructors.  The  extent  to 
which  it  can  be  introduced  into  other  in- 
stitutions, must  of  course  depend  on  the 
strength  of  their  professorial  corps. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  objects, 
with  great  justice  to  college  examinations, 
as  usually  conducted.  As  he  states, 
"They  are  generally  brief  in  duration, 
confined  rigidly  to  the  matter  of  text- 
books, almost  always  oral,  and  conducted, 
in  each  department,  by  the  instructor 
himself.  A  few  minutes  allotted  to  each 
student,  is  all  that  the  arrangements  per 
mit."  Of  such  examinations,  he  justly 
say 8,  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
the  belief,  that,  unless  these  exercises  can 
be  modified  in  their  plan  and  thorough- 
ness, so  as  to  become  in  fact,  what  they 
profess  to  be  in  name,  it  would  be  better 
that  they  should  be  abolished  entirely." 
They  should,  in  the  main,  be  conducted 
in  writing,  and  the  same  tests  should  be 
applied  in  every  individual  case.  These 
tests  should  be  carefully  prepared  before- 
hand, and  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may 
show  at  once  the  range  and  the  depth  of  the 
student's  knowledge.  Time  enough  should 
be  allowed  to  render  the  trial  a  thor- 
ough one.  "  Some  of  our  Colleges,"  he 
admits,  "  already  employ  the  plan  of  ex- 
amination which  I  have  recommended. 
Whether  any  of  them  make  it,  however, 
the  sole  basis  of  classification  in  regard 
to  scholarship,  I  am  not  informed.  That 
it  ought  to  be  made  so,  I  am,  for  my  part, 
fully  persuaded.  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware,  that  this  plan  has  been  always 
pursued  by  the  Virginia  University. 
While  there  may  be  objections  to  it,  it 
certainly  raises  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, and,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  B.,  "  will 
at  once  set  at  rest  many  troublesome 
questions  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  scale  of  merit  upon  the 
plan  now  generally  in  use." 

The  author's  remarks  concerning  the 
Master's  degree  are  "  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation." "The  degree  of  Master/' 
he  says,  "is  conferred,  'in  course/  upon 
all  Bachelors  of  three  years'  standing. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  degree  of 
•Master  of  Arts,'  is  significant  of  nothing 
at  all,  except  of  the  fact  that  the  recipi- 
ent has  been  graduated  before."  He  adds 
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"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  practices  of  our 
Colleges,  on  this  subject,  should  be  dis- 
continued: and  that  hereafter,  if  there 
is  to  be  such  a  thing  as  proceeding  to  the 
Master's  degree  in  course,  that  course 
should  mean  something  more  than  the 
'course  of  time.' " 

Unless  Colleges  can  induce  students  to 
remain  a  longer  period,  and  pursue  an 
additional  course  of  study  to  win  the  de- 
gree of  A.  ML,  it  surely  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished. If  it  means  nothing,  it  ought  not 
to  be  bestowed.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  D.  Ds.  and  LL.  Ds.,  of  which  our 
University  has  entirely  and  wisely  washed 
its  hands.  Such  "sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals,"  are  unworthy  of  gen- 
uine scholars. 

Yet  it  may  be  objected,  that  these  bau- 
bles, by  which  the  favor  of  grown  babies 
is  purchased,  cannot  be  safely  thrown 
away  by  one  institution,  while  others 
have  them  in  market.  If  this  be  so,  it 
furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  that 


connexion  between  Colleges,  and  that  in- 
tercourse between  their  officers,  which 
the  pamphlet  so  earnestly  recommends. 
Its  last  words  breathe  a  cordial  spirit  of 
liberality  and  union. 

"  Finally  the  officers  of  our  Colleges 
should  cultivate  a  fraternal  feeling.  They 
are  laborers  in  a  common  cause,  and  they 
are  bound  together  by  a  common  interest 
of  the  noblest  kind.  No  spirit  of  rivalry 
should  animate  them,  save  the  honorable 
desire  of  pre-eminence  in  doing  good. 
Among  the  incessant  bickerings  and  ani- 
mosities of  which  the  world  is  full,  let 
the  friends  of  education  make  it  manifest, 
that  they  are  superior  to  all  petty  jealous- 
ies ;  and,  while  other  questions  are  per- 
petually distracting  our  country,  and  ar- 
raying section  against  section,  on  this  one 
at  least,  let  it  appear,  that '  we  have  no 
north  and  no  south,'  but  that  all  are  will- 
ing to  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  effort  to 
elevate  the  intellectual  character  of  our 
whole  people." 
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"  Of  sudden  Ptabs  in  groves  forlorn. — Hood. 
BY  WILLIAM   WALLACE   HAKVEY. 

On  the  road — the  lonely  road, 

Under  the  cold,  white  moon, 

Under  the  ragged  trees  he  strode ; 

He  whistled  and  shifted  his  weary  load — 

Whistled  a  foolish  tune. 

There  was  a  step,  timed  with  his  own, 

A  figure  that  stooped  and  bowed ; 

A  broad,  white  knife,  that  gleamed  and  shone 

Like  a  splinter  of  daylight  downward  thrown, 

And  the  moon  went  under  a  cloud. 


But  the  moon  came  out  so  broad  and  good, 
That  the  barn  fowl  woke  and  crowed, 
Then  roughed  his  feathers  in  drWsy  mood. 
And  the  brown  owl  called  to  his  mate  in  the  wood, 
That  a  dead  man  lay  on  the  road. 

Louisville,  September,  1856. 
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SKETCHES  OF  SUMMER  VISITS. 


Had  Guido  painted  the  Seasons  instead 
of  the  Aurora,  he  would  have  made  June 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  maidens  who 
draw  the  car  of  the  advancing  year.  Her 
brow   would    have  been    crowned  with 
roses   and    her    path    would  have    led 
through  fields  where  the  clover  blossoms 
and  where  the  strawberry  hangs  its  scarlet 
fruit.     The  month  of  June  in  the  country 
is  full  of  beauty.    Nature  then  has  all 
the  freshness  of  spring  and  all  the  luxu- 
riance of  summer.    Flowers  bloom  every- 
where, unconscious  of  the  withering  fer- 
vors of  the  coming  July  sun,  and  the 
trees  put  forth  leaf  after  leaf,  as  if  their 
foliage  could  never  feel  the  searing  effect 
of  August  drought  in  the  absence  of  re- 
freshing rain  and  abundant  water-springs. 
This  month  is  not  without  its  charm  to 
the  dwellers  in  the  city.    Every  one  then 
seems  to  enjoy  with  unusual  zest  the  sum- 
mer pleasures  of  a  home  soon  to  be  for- 
saken for  the  fashionable  watering-place 
or  the  healthful  village.     The  days  of 
last  June  were  spent  by  us  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.    We  will  say  nothing  of  the 
polished  and  friendly  society  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  Maryland,  as  we  only  write  of 
externals.    It  was  pleasant,  while  there, 
to  look  out  in  the  morning  light  upon  the 
innumerable  houses,  the  tall  chimneys, 
the    church  spires,    with    their    gilded 
crosses,  and  above  all  upon  the  noble  mon- 
ument that  the  State  has  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Washington.    Its  shaft  is  180 
feet  high,  and  it  looks  so  pure  and  majes- 
tic, with  the  blue,  breathing  sky  bending 
over  it,  that  you  acknowledge  it  a  fit  em* 
biem  of  the  man  whose  life  and  character 
it  commemorates.     Most  of  the  streets 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  are  broad 
and  clean,  and  shaded  by  linden  and  ma- 
ple trees.  Here  in  the  warm  evenings  one 
sees    many   beautiful    tableaux   vivans. 
Children  in  white  dresses  with  bright  rib- 
bons playing  upon    the  pavements,  or 
seated  upon  the  marble  steps  caressing 
blue-eyed  dolls.    At  open  windows  and 
doors    sit  graceful   ladies  enjoying  the 
cool  breeze,  and  the  happiness  and  anima- 
tion   of  the    children.     Gentlemen    are 
seen  gathered  around  some  favored  belle, 


or  seated  alone  reading  that  national  so- 
lace from  care  and  business — a  newspa- 
per.   These  out  of  door  reunions  are  pe- 
culiar to  our  Southern  cities.    The  cooler 
evenings  of  the  North,  and  the  reserved 
habits  of  the  people  prevent  this  pleasant 
form  of  social  intercourse.    It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  Baltimore  has  but 
one  public  square,  and  that  small  and  not 
neatly  kept.    London,  the  capital  of  an 
island  hardly  larger  than  some  of  our 
States,  can  afford  parks  several  of  them 
containing  400  acres  each,  while  in  this 
country,  with  land  more  than  we  know 
how  to  occupy,  we  have  not  yet  a  park, 
with  the  exception  of  Boston  Common, 
containing  more  than  10  or  15  acres.  The 
love  of  the  poorer  classes  for  flowers  is  a 
marked  feature  in  walking  the  streets  of 
Baltimore.    It  was  pleasant  to  see  before 
small  houses,  with  perhaps  only  a  door 
and  widow  in  front,  a  tuft  of  Sweet  Wil- 
liam, a  cluster  of  pinks,  or  a  rose  bush 
trained  to  flower  at  the  top,  and  present 
to  the  passer  by  at  a  glance,  a!l  the  riches 
of  its  beauty  and  fragrance.     Riding  to 
the  station  house  of  the  cars,  through  one 
of  the  lower  streets  of  the  city,  among 
dilapidated  houses  and  miserable  beer- 
shops,  our  eye  fell  upon  a  beautiful  ole- 
ander in  full  flower.    It  stood  upon  the 
roof  of  a  half-ruined  shed,  surrounded  by 
evidences  of  poverty  and  discomfort,  and 
yet  it  rejoiced  in  the  sunlight,  and  opened 
its  brilliant  blossoms  to  the  air  as  freer/ 
as  if  it  flourished    among   the  orange 
groves  of  Louisiana,  or  amidst  the  flush 
and  fulness  of  the  tropics.      There  is 
something  touching  in  the  sight  of  a  flow* 
er  in  such  a  place.  It  contrasts  so  strongly 
with  its  surroundings,  and  unfolds  its 
loveliness  so  readily  in  the  companion- 
ship of  what  is  unsightly  and  revolting, 
that  we  feel  it  is  silently  counselling  us  to 
exert  the  influence  of  purity  and  good- 
ness in  gladdening  the  abodes  of  sorrow 
and  sin. 

Baltimore  has  in  its  suburbs  one  rf 
those  rural  cemeteries  that  adorn  the  vi- 
cinity of  most  of  our  cities.  Green 
Mount,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  peaceful 
"  sleeping  place"  for  the  departed.  Here 
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roses  bloom,  and  flowers  shed  their  fra- 
grance, birds  sing  of  life  and  happiness 
in  the  trees,  and  sunbeams  quiver  and 
shadows  play  upon  the  abodes  of  death 
beneath.  Everything  appears  so  joyous 
that  it  is  only  by  looking  at  the  white 
stone  and  its  regretful  inscription,  that 
we  become  aware  that  we  are  standing  at 
the  shadowy  gate  that  leads  into  the  un- 
known and  silent  land.  In  Green  Mount 
there  are  many  pleasing  monuments,  and 
as  is  usual  in  Buch  a  place  many  inscrip- 
tions that  speak  more  for  the  affection 
than  for  the  good  taste  of  the  living.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  judge  of  the  state  of 
the  poetic  art  in  Baltimore  from  the  ele- 
giac notices  in  the  obituaries  of  its  widely 
circulated  paper  "The  Sun,"  or  from 
some  of  the  lines  cut  in  the  marble  at 
Green  Mount  The  Bible  is  full  of  ex- 
pressions that  are  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate upon  the  tomb.  Never  do  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ  acquire  such  force 
as  when  written,  as  it  were,  on  the  very 
brow  of  death.  What  is  the  power  of  the 
pale  King  when  we  are  assured  that  the 
friend  is  "  asleep  in  Jesus,"  or  what  the 
darkness  of  the  grave  when  we  read 
there  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life."  The  words  of  the  prophet's  ser- 
vant to  the  Shunamite,  "  Is  it  well 
with  the  child  ?"  and  she  answered,  "  It 
is  well"  are  simple  and  affecting  upon 
the  tomb  of  a  child,  and  the  same  story 
furnishes  an  expression  equally  appropri- 
ate over  the  grave  of  a  very  young  per- 
son— "the  child  is  not  awaked."  The 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  He  bringeth 
them  unto  their  desired  haven,"  would 
be  strikingly  expressive  upon  a  family 
monument. 

Upon  the  iron  gate  of  a  tomb,  in  the 
side  of  a  hill  at  Green  Mount,  was  in- 
scribed, Solitudo  .ASternitatis — the  soli- 
tude of  eternity.  How  hopelessly  sad,  it 
made  one  shudder  to  read  it.  It  brought 
to  mind  those  epitaphs  at  Ferrara,  so  much 
admired  by  Byron,  that  he  desired  that 
one  of  them  might  be  placed  over  his  own 
remains. 

Martini  Luigi 
Implora  pace. 

Lucretia  Picini 
Implora  eterna  quiete. 


Dickens  says  of  them — "  they  fall  on 
one  as  with  the  coldness  of  death,  and 
startle  the  humanity  in  you  to  your 
heart's  core."  How  different  in  spirit 
were  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  the 
early  Christians,  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome. 
We  mention  a  few  among  many  that  are 
beautiful  and  affecting.  "  Victorina  in 
peace  and  in  Christ."  "  Agape,  thou  shalt 
live  forever."  "  Sweet  Faustina,  thou 
shalt  live  in  God."  Peregrina,  "  a  pil- 
grim," is  the  name  given  to  a  girl  of  nine 
years  whose  age  alone  is  told.  How  for- 
cibly says  an  old  writer  "  death  is  not 
exitus,  but  transitus  ;  not  obitus,  but  abi- 
tus ;  not  a  dying  but  a  departing,  a  trans- 
migration and  exodus  out  of  our  earthly 
pilgrimage  unto  our^heavenly  home."  A 
sonnet  of  Alford's  occurs  to  us,  beautiful 
for  its  touch  of  quaintness  and  for  its 
pleasant  representation  of  the  grave.  It 
is  on  the  words  "  The  Master  is  come  and 
calleth  for  thee." 

"  Rise,  said  the  Master,  come  unto  the  feast. 
She  heard  the  call,  and  rose  with  willing  feet : 
But  thinking  it  not  otherwise  than  meet 
For  such  a  bidding  to  put  on  her  best, 
She  is  gone  from  us  for  a  few  short  hours 
Into  her  bridal  closet,  there  to  wait 
For  the  unfolding  of  the  palace  gate 
That  gives  her  entrance  to  the  blissful  bowers. 
We  have  not  Been  her  yet,  though  we  have  been 
Full  often  to  her  chamber  door,  and  oft 
Have  listen'd  underneath  the  postern  green 
And  laid  fresh  flowers,  and  whispered  short  and 

soft : 
But  she  hath  made  no  answer,  and  the  day 
From  the  clear  west  is  fading  fast  away." 

Annapolis  is  two  hours  distant  by 
railroad  from  Baltimore.  Walking  its 
streets,  and  looking  at  its  venerable  man- 
sions, one  is  transported  to  colonial  and 
revolutionary  times,  when  this  ancient 
town  was  the  centre  of  wealth  and  fash- 
ion. The  State  House  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  presence  and  voice  of 
Washington.  It  was  in  its  Senate  Cham- 
ber that  he  resigned  his  commission  when 
at  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence 
he  retired  from  public  life.  St.  Annie's 
church  is  a  venerable  edifice,  built  before 
the  revolution,  with  materials  brought 
from  England.  Until  recently,  its  en- 
closure was  planted  with  Lombardy  pop- 
lars, standing  like  aged  sentinels  to  guard 
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a  timo-honored  shrine,  but  they  have  been 
felled — and  the  chain  of  association  con- 
nected with  those  solemn  forms  broken, 
that  the  eye  may  rest  upon  an  iron  fence 
of  modern  construction.  A  few  old  tombs 
stand  near  the  church  wall.  Some  of 
them  have  been  repaired,  and  their  in- 
scriptions renewed.  One  records  the 
death  of  a  person  in  1718,  the  year  of 
the  first  settlement  of  New  Orleans  by  a 
French  colony. 

The  burying  ground  now  used  is  about 
an  half  mile  from  the  town,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn.-  One  epitaph  there, 
on  a  stone  under  the  shade  of  a  cypress 
tree,  was  interesting.  It  was  over  the 
grave  of  Jeremiah  Townley  Chase.  It 
stated  that  he  closed  ,a  long,  useful  and 
honored  life  by  a  death  full  of  peace,  that 
he  served  his  country  in  the  day  of  her 
peril,  and  that  his  own  hours  of  anguish 
wore  soothed  by  trust  in  the  Redeemer, 
and  it  closed  with  these  words,  "  Reader, 
thank  God  that  he  hath  given  such  a  man 
to  the  world,  and  such  an  example  to 
thee." 

The  grounds  of  the  Naval  School  are 
beautiful  for  their  neatness,  and  for  the 
pleasant  water  prospect  they  afford. 
The  old  Carroll  place  is  an  object  of 
attraction.  It  is  now  used  as  a  retreat, 
preparatory  to  entering  the  priesthood, 
by  the  Romish  Congregation  of  Redemp- 
tionist  Fathers.  The  chapel  is  small, 
with  a  Latin  dedication  over  the  door, 
literally  translated,  "in  honor  of  the 
God-bearing  Virgin." 

Passing  it,  in  the  early  morning,  the 
swell  of  an  organ  and  a  sweet  chant  of 
voices  fell  upon  our  ear.  Lights  were 
burning  within,  and  it  needed  but  little 
imagination  to  cause  all  the  grandeur  of 
Papal  worship  in  the  middle  ages  to 
float  before  the  eyes.  It  is  by  seizing  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  soul,  and  turning 
emotion  into  her  own  channels,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  acquired  her 
power  over  the  human  heart.  The  skill 
with  which  she  does  this,  and  the  plastic 
nature  by  which  she  accommodates  her- 
self to  different  countries  and  characters, 
has  rendered  her  system  of  faith  one  of 
the  most  imposing  exhibitions  of  the  art 
and  intellect  of  man.     American   soil 


however  is  unfavorable  to  her  growth; 
and  in  Maryland,  although  at  first  a 
Catholic  colony,  Protestant  influence  de- 
cidedly predominates. 

Leaving  the  cities  of  Maryland  and 
their  attractions,  mid-summer  found  us 
in  a  peaceful  Connecticut  village  on  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Its  streets 
were  shaded  by  large  sycamore  trees,  and 
from  every  point  you  looked  through 
their  branches  upon  the  free,  joyous 
water.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the 
susceptibility  of  the  water  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heavens.  Sometimes  it  re- 
flected the  unfathomable  blue  of  the 
morning  sky,  and  the  wavelets  sparkled 
and  danced  as  if  touched  by  myriad  sun- 
beams, then  it  lay  motionless  and  glow- 
ing in  the  red  light  of  the  sunset,  and 
again  the  moon  cast  upon  it  such  a  flood 
of  brilliance  that  the  enchanted  eye 
could  only  gaze,  and  the  heart  wish  that 
"the  vision  splendid"  might  never 
fade  away.  The  harbor  was  capacious,  a 
long  sand  beach  protected  it  from  the 
winds ;  and  on  the  point  of  this  beach 
stood  a  light-house,  and  the  lonely  habi- 
tation of  the  family  who  took  care  of  it 
A  visit  to  this  spot  was  a  pleasant  ex- 
cursion from  the  village.  A  mail  boat 
conveyed  you  across  the  intervening  wa- 
ter, and  the  top  of  a  sea-wall,  that  had 
been  built  by  government  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  beach,  afforded  a  fine  promen- 
ade. Here  one  looked  upon  the  wide 
water,  and  when  the  weather  was  dear 
discerned  the  blue  outline  of  the  Long 
Island  shore.  The  light-house  was  a 
massive  structure  well  fitted  to  brave  the 
fury  of  the  winter  tempests.  Who  could 
think  of  the  storms  that  had  beaten 
against  it,  and  of  the  years  its  cheerful 
eye  had  looked  abroad  into  the  darkness 
without  feeling  that  there  was  something 
sublime  in  its  mission,  and  grand  in  its 
silent  resistance  to  the  elements.  The 
house  of  its  keeper  stood  on  the  widest 
part  of  the  beach,  and  here  there  was 
soil  enough  for  a  small  garden.  The 
garden  was  well  stocked  with  vegetables, 
but  the  earth  was  too  precious  for  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  unless  they  could 
be  made  useful.  The  gay  blossoms  of 
the  nasturtion  found  favor  for  the  vahee 
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of  their  seeds  as  a  table  condiment,  and 
rows  of  sun-flowers  ripened  their  ray-like 
discs  that  they  might  furnish  food  for 
poultry.  Nature,  even  in  this  barren 
spot,  could  not  quite  forget  to  send  forth 
messengers  of  beauty,  for  amidst  the 
coarse  gross,  and  by  the  salt  pools,  grew 
the  delicate  marsh  pink,  the  only  native 
flora  of  the-  place.  One  could  not  well 
imagine  a  more  desolate  spot  in  winter 
than  this  beach.  It  was  fearful  to  listen 
to  descriptions  of  the  furious  winds,  which 
at  that  season,  often  raised  the  waves, 
and  dashed  them  against  the  house,  until 
its  strong  timbers  creaked,  and  the  in- 
mates trembled  for  their  own  safety. 
The  daughters  of  the  keeper  were  intel- 
ligent and  courteous,  and  they  had  learned 
to  employ  their  lonely  hours  in  manufac- 
turing many  articles  of  use  and  beauty. 
In  one  department  of  industry  they  were 
proficient — the  making' and  painting  of 
decoy  ducks.  These  representatives  of 
duckhood  were  mostly  ordered  by  south- 
ern sportsmen,  and  designed  to  accom- 
plish their  deceptive  mission  on  the  bays 
and  inlets  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  To 
this  imitative  skill,  of  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  was  united  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  mysteries  of  needle 
work,  and  in  the  domain  of  stitehery 
there  was  no  unexplored  land  to  them. 
It  was  pleasant  to  look  at  the  products  of 
their  industry — embroideries  in  muslin 
and  lace— colored  patterns  in  worsteds,  and 
curious  workmanship  in  shells  and  sea- 
weeds— the  flowers  of  the  earth  imitated 
with  the  delicate  treasures  of  the  sea. 

The  sun-sets  of  thiB  region  were  sin- 
gularly beautiful.  Often  during  my  stay 
in  the  village  was  I  charmed  by  their 
loveliness.  One,  at  the  close  of  an  Au- 
gust day,  has  left  a  vivid  picture  upon 
memory.  A  whole  continent  of  golden 
clouds  moved  northward  under  the  im- 
pulse of  a  gentle  south  wind,  below  them 
to  the  horizon  was  a  peaceful  ocean  of 
blue.  What  light;  what  serenity  was 
there!  Angels  might  have  walked  on 
its  placid  surface,  almost  mistaking  it 
for  the  sea  of  glass  in  the  celestial  para- 
dise. The  zenith  was  covered  with  clouds 
of  a  color  that  trembled  between  white 
and  gray.    Human  language  is  power- 


less to  describe  them.  No  hand  but  that 
of  One  with  whom  are  all  the  treasures 
of  beauty  could  have  drawn  their  soft 
outlines  and  given  them  their  heavenly 
grace.  I  turned  from  the  sky  to  the 
earth.  The  flowers  looked  pale,  and 
their  lovely  tints  seemed  to  have  faded 
before  the  splendors  of  the  sun-set. 
Surely  I  thought  this  light  of  beauty, 
this  inexpressible  purity  and  brightness 
must  be  the  shining  thought  of  the  glory 
that  is  beyond  ;  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the 
veil  that  hides  from  us  the  surpassing 
scenery  of  the  Blessed  Land.  Looking 
upon  it  one  might  readily  imagine  that 
the  curtain  was  about  to  be  raised,  and 
the  white  throne  and  the  rainbow  which 
encircles  it  revealed  to  the  adoring  eye. 

The  striking  events  in  a  ruial  village 
are  few,  but  this  place  was  occasionally 
enlivened  by  the  building  of  a  ship,  and 
the  launching  of  it  gave  life  and  excite- 
ment to  the  inhabitants.  The  streets  at 
such  times  were  crowded  with  carriages 
from  neighboring  towns,  and  multitudes 
of  people  stood  upon  the  shore  and 
cheered  the  noble  vessel  as  she  glided 
gracefully  into  her  destined  element 
There  was  something  in  the  sight  to 
thrill  the  heart.  Who  could  tell  what 
was  to  be  the  fate  of  the  bark  henceforth 
to  find  a  home  upon  the  restless  sea. 
Were  her  sails  to  be  fanned  by  the  soft 
gales  of  the  tropics,  or  shrunken  by  the 
biting  breath  of  polar  winters?  What 
lands  was  she  to  visit ;  what  mysteries  of 
the  deep  were  to  be  opened  to  her  ?  Was 
she  to  Bink  with  a  rich  freight  of  souls 
into  the  caverns  of  ocean,  or  ride  out  the 
storms  of  many  years  and  repose  her 
timbers  in  some  quiet  haven  ?  How  fair 
she  looked  with  the  sunlight  upon  her 
shrouds,  and  festal  banners  floating  at  her 
bows.  Did  she  not  seem  the  triumph  of 
human  skill,  and  the  perfection  of  useful 
beauty?  What  wonder  that  the  ancients 
regarded  power  to  construct,  even  their 
unwieldy  barks,  as  the  immediate  gift  of 
the  "man  befriending  Prometheus,"  and 
how  appropriately  does  one  of  their  poets 
term  them  "the  sea-wandering  canvas- 
winged  vehicles  of  mariners." 

Leaving  the  summer  enjoyments  of  a 
country-village,  the  early  days  of  autumn 
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found  ub  looking  earnestly  toward  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  with  our  faces  turned 
homeward,  stopping  a  few  brief  days  in 
the  little  State  of  Delaware.    Wilming- 
ton, the  largest  town  of  the  State,  issitua- 
on  Christiana  Creek,  by  which  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  Delaware  River,  two  or 
three  miles  distant.    Brandywine  Creek 
passes  through  the  city,  giving  it  pictu- 
resqueness  and  beauty,  while  its  waters 
furnish  the  motive-power  to  mills  and 
factories,  thus    prompting    the    inhabi- 
tants   to    industry,    and   as    a   conse- 
quence diffusing  among  them  wealth  and 
happiness.    New  Castle  is  an  ancient- 
looking    town    on    the    banks    of  the 
Delaware.    The  river  here  is  three  miles 
wide,  partaking  of  the  character  of  the 
sea,  in  the  cool  breezes  that  flow  from  it, 
and  in  the  storms  that  sometimes  agitate 
its  surface.    The  atmosphere  of  age  and 
repose  about  New  Castle  was  mOBt  grate- 
ful, after  recently  witnessing  the  smart, 
new  air,  and  the  bustling  life  of  northern 
towns.     One    seemed   again   placed    in 
connection  with  the  past,  and  a  kind  of 
poetry    was    thrown    around  existence, 
impossible  to  experience  where  everything 
speaks  alone  of  the  bright  and  prosperous 
present.     The  Episcopal    Church    here 
was  built  in  the  days  of  "good  Queene 
Anne."      Two   large    weeping    willows 
drooped  over  its  entrance,  and  the  moul- 
dering tomb-stones,  and  their  almost  illegi- 
blo  inscriptions,  gave  to  the  silent  church- 
yard not  only  the  solemnity  that  belongs 
to  the  abode  of  the  dead,  but  also  which 
we  associate  with  long-departed  years,  and 
with  scenes  now  hidden  by  the  mists  of 
of  time.    One  ancient  stone  recorded  the 
virtues  of  a  mother  who  slept  beneath, 
with  her  three  young  children,  and  over 
the  inscription  was  cut  a    goose   with 
three  goslings.    There  was  no  mistaking 
the  design,  but  of  what  it  was  emblemati- 
cal wo  could  not  determine.    The  figures 
of  the  silly  birds  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  epitaph. 


Upon  an  old  stone  house  in  the  town, 
we  read  the  date  of  its  building,  1697,  in 
iron  letters.  A  gentleman  of  the  place 
showed  us  a  collection  of  genuine  letters 
from  nearly  all  the  heroes  and  eminent 
men  of  revolutionary  times.  We  read 
business  and  friendly  letters  from  Geo. 
Gates  and  Gen.  Greene,  from  Gen. 
Schuyler  and  Gen.  Lee,  and  from  Ham- 
ilton and  Franklin,  but  the  one  that  most 
excited  our  interest  was  from  Washing- 
ton, to  his  friend  Col.  Laurens  of  South 
Carolina.  It  was  dated  at  Philadelphia, 
March  22,  1782,  and  after  some  instruc- 
tion*, it  closed  with  the  dignified  courte- 
sy of  the  olden  time  in  these  words,  "  I  am 
within  half  an  hour  of  setting  out  for  the 
army  on  the  North  River,  and  surround- 
ed with  visitors, — I  can  only  add  there- 
fore, and  I  do  it  with  much  truth,  that 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  obedi- 
ent and  affectionate,  humble  tenant, 
George  Washington."  We  cherish  with 
veneration  every  memory  of  the  great 
Washington,  and  we  thank  God  that  he 
has  given  to  our  country,  at  least  one 
man,  whose  character  is  worthy  of  our 
highest  enthusiasm,  and  whose  virtues 
we  may  admire  without  limit,  and  feel 
ourselves  ennobled  in  doing  so. 

But  we  will  linger  no  longer  over  rem- 
iniscences of  the  summer  that  has  just 
gone.  It  has  passed  away,  with  all  the 
treasures  of  its  beauty,  its  sweet  and 
peaceful  evenings,  its  fresh,  dewy  morn- 
ings, and  its  memories  of  kind  friends, 
of  intellectual  enjoyments,  of  thought- 
ful hours  and  of  humble  resolves,  and 
above  all,  it  has  not  taken  from  a?  the 
vivid  impression  of  the  never-ceasing 
goodness  of  One  who  holds  times  and  sea- 
sons in  his  own  hand,  and  who  makes 
summer  and  winter,  the  opening  spring 
and  the  teeming  autumn  to  speak  his 
praises. 

CBCILLi. 

October  15M,  1856. 
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BT  JAMES   BARRON   HOPE. 

Pronounced  at  the  Opening  of  ike  Norfolk  Theatre. 

Fair  patrons  of  the  muse  whom  we  adore, 

As  yon  gay  curtain  rises  from  the  floor, 

A  mimic  world  starts  up  beneath  your  eyes, 

Where  Yorics  jest,  or  Hamlets  moralize, — 

A  world  wherein  the  student's  eyes  may  6can 

The  varied  pages  in  the  heart  of  man — 

That  volume  dark,  where,  e'en  to  hoary  age, 

The  hand  of  passion  writes  upon  the  page ! 

To  open  this  grand  volume,  and  explore 

Its  .varied  tales;  to  read  and  tell  them  o'er 

Belongs  to  us — to  us  who  tread  the  stage 

Is  giv'n  the  skill  to  turn  each  varied  page, 

And  turning  them,  grave  lessons  to  impart — 

Instruct  the  brain  and  purify  the  heart. 

Here — on  these  boards  we  picture  forth  the  strife 

That  makes  the  ocean  typical  of  life ; 

Display  its  shoals  where  many  a  gallant  sail 

Has  sadly  stranded  in  some  fitful  gale. 

Aye !  we  instruct,  for  since  gay  Congreve's  age, 

A  wondrous  change  has  passed  across  the  stage! 

Licentious  wit  no  longer  holds  its  sway — 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  both  have  had  their  day! 

Sad  dogs  they  were,  and  sadder  still  the  times 

Which  they  embellished  with  pernicious  rhymes. 

Aye !  they  have  gone  whose  genius  gave  a  grace 

To  what  enacted  would  entail  disgrace. 

And  now  we  show  no  pictures  which  offend — 

The  Drama  stands  fair  Virtue's  fastest  friend. 

As  mother  when  her  graver  lessons  fail 

Conveys  sound  truth  in  some  ingenious  tale : 

So  does  the  Drama  first  your  ears  engage 

And  then  instruct  as  humorist  or  sage. 

Here,  gay  Mercutio  rants  before  your  eyes — 

Here  Caesar  falls,  and  fair  Ophelia  dies — 

Here  smooth  Iago,  with  infernal  art, 

Stirs  up  to  frenzy  dark  Othello's  heart — 

Here  Juliet  loves,  and  Romeo  dies  in  tears — 

Here  Richard  rushes  to  the  shock  of  spears — 

Here  fair  Titania  trips,  and  Ariel's  song 

In  elfin  music  swells  above  the  throng — 

Here  Falstaff  struts — of  "  sack  and  sugar"  fond — 

Here  artful  Shylock  calleth  for  his  bond — 
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And  here  moves  Portia — noblest  of  her  kind, 
Of  gentle  heart,  and  most  angelic  mind. 
Here  good  Antonio  bares  his  manly  breast, 
And  Cawdor  slaughters  unsuspecting  guest — 
Here  Jessica,  'neath  Belmont's  spreading  trees, 
Reads  with  her  lord  the  planets  mysteries — 
Here  gallant  Hotspur  mounts  his  "crop-eared  roan, 
Leaving  poor  Kate  to  make  a  widow' 8  moan — 
Here  moves  bluff  Harry,  Wolsey  by  his  side — 
Avarice,  Revenge  and  Murder ;  Lust  and  Pride, 
And  Love  and  Valor ;  Goodness,  Peace  and  Truth — 
Each  native  feeling  owned  by  age  or  youth — 
Each  passion  hid  within  man's  inner  heart 
Is  here  unveiled  and  made  to  play  its  part. 
What  impulse  is  there  in  the  breasts  of  men 
Which  is  not  bared  by  Shakspeare's  magic  pen  ? 
What  play  of  his,  that  leaveth  not  behind     • 
Some  wholesome  lesson  in  the  lightest  mind? 
Yet  not  alone  do  we  present  the  grand 
And  solemn  pageants  from  his  master-hand; 
But  lighter  lessons,  springing  from  the  age, 
We  also  offer  on  our  changeful  stage. 
Launching  our  shafts  at  "  folly  as  she  flies," 
And  teaching  how  men  grow  both  good  and  wise- 
Is  there  a  vice  that  dares  to  stalk  abroad  ? 
It  finds  reproof  upon  the  scenic  board ; 
And  yet  I  know  that  there  are  those  who  say: 
His  majesty  below  's  "cast"  in  each  play. 
If  he  is  "cast,"  'tis  simply  then  as  one 
Who  by  the  hungry  law  's  at  last  undone- 
Nonsuited  at  the  bar  of  man's  own  heart- 
No  fiction  this — by  histrionic  art ! 
To  those  false  saints  who  shrug  and  turn  away 
In  holy  horror  from  some  noble  play, 
Filled  with  high  sentiments  of  general  love 
Here  in  defiance  I  now  fling  my  glove; 
And  say:  when  Mirth  and  Pity  have  grown  crimes 
That  such  as  they  may  well  reform  the  times. 
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A  TALE  OF  A   POCKET-ARCHIPELAGO* 


Opposite  Paimpol,  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
tany, is  a  little  cluster  of  islands,  known 
by  the  ambitious  name  of  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Brehat.  It  is  quite  a  pocket- 
archipelago.  The  whole  number  of  the 
inhabitants  is  not  above  fifteen  hundred; 
but  (as  is  natural,  it  seems,  to  insular 
people),  this  diminutive  nation  is  famous 
for  pride  and  exclusiveness.  The  man 
of  Brehat  will  not  admit  that  he  is  a 
Frenchman,  or  even  a  Breton — he  is  a 
man  of  Brehat.  Iligh  and  low — for  there 
are  such  distinctions  oven  there — not 
only  think  themselves  superior  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  look  upon  strangers 
with  dislike  and  contempt.  The  women 
carry  this  prejudice  so  far,  that  if  an  un- 
lucky being  of  their  own  sex  accidentally 
come  over  from  the  continent  to  seek  em- 
ployment, every  back  is  turned  upon  her, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  word  of  greet- 
ing. She  is  soon  compelled  to  go  and 
seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere.  The  men 
are  more  cosmopolitan,  for  they  are  all 
sailors,  almost  from  infancy.  But,  how- 
ever far  they  may  go  in  their  voyages, 
they  always  return  to  seek  a  wife  on  their 
native  soil;  and,  when  old  age  compels 
them  to  settle  down,  they  return  to  their 
national  bigotry  and  exclusiveness. 

The  Archipelago  of  Brehat  is  composed 
of  one  large  island,  or  rather  two  joined 
together  by  a  causeway,  constructed  by 
Vauban,  and  a  number  of  islets  and  rocks, 
now  completely  uninhabited,  but  formerly 
covered  with  buildings  of  various  kinds, 
fortresses  or  monasteries — it  is  not  certain 
which.  When  I  first  saw  Brehat,  it  was 
from  the  rocks  above  Paimpol.  The  great 
ocean-tide  was  coming  in,  accelerated  by 
a  violent  wind,  and  seemed  to  threaten  to 
bury  the  pocket-archipelago  in  its  vast 
foaming  waves.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  reputation  of  the  place  to  induce  me 
to  visit  it ;  and  I  should  have  been  con- 
tent with  this  distant  view,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
I  am  now  about  to  relate. 

I  had  just  arrived — wandering  through 
Bretany  without  any  special  object — from 


Saint  Brieuc,  in  the  coupe  of  a  diligence, 
or,  rather,  in  what  was  called  the  coupe 
of  what  was  called  a  diligence.  It  was  a 
sort  of  miserable  omnibus,  with  two  aris- 
tocratic seats  in  front,  divided  off  bj  a 
ragged  leathern  curtain.  Peasants  and 
their  wives,  with  children,  dogs,  and 
fowls,  occupied  the  hinder  compartment. 
I  had  secured  one  of  the  places  in  front ; 
the  other  was  occupied  by  a  good-looking, 
brightreyed  young  man,  whose  dress  and 
demeanor  at  once  pointed  him  out  as  an 
officer  in  some  stout  merchant  ship. 
From  his  conversation  I  learned  that  he 
belonged  to  that  part  of  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  seemed  far  from  in- 
clined to  be  communicative  about  his  own 
affairs ;  and  when  we  leaped  to  the  ground, 
in  front  of  the  Hdtel  de  Rennes,  he  gave 
me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  a  farewell 
nod,  and  disappeared,  without  any  inti- 
mation that  it  was  likely  we  should  meet 
again. 

My  walk  along  the  coast  took  place  on 
the  morrow ;  and  -after  having  admired  a 
scene  which  is  always  admirable— the 
coming  in  of  the  Atlantic  tide  against  a 
rocky  shore  protected  by  outlying  is- 
lands— I  had  begun  to  think  that  my 
presence  was  no  longer  absolutely  re- 
quired in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  that 
I  might  as  well  go  back  over  the  hills  to 
Saint  Brieuc.  It  was  in  this  mood  of 
mind  that  I  saw  coming  towards  me, 
walking  with  an  uncertain  step,  my  travel- 
ling companion  of  the  previous  day.  I 
first  thought  that  he  was  doing  as  I  was, 
namely,  admiring  the  prospect;  but  it 
soon  appeared,  from  his  awkward  and 
confused  manner,  not  only  that  he  was 
no  student  of  the  picturesque,  but  that 
he  was  working  up  his  courage  to  speak 
to  mo  on  a  point  which  interested  him 
personally.  The  salutation  was  more 
cordial  on  my  side  than  on  his.  We 
talked  a  little,  of  course,  about  the  pros- 
pect, and  about  the  weather;  and  then 
he  said,  quite  timidly, 

"  Have  you  no  intention  of  visiting  our 
Archipelago  of  Brehat?" 
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"None  in  the  world/'  I  was  about  to 
reply,  but  the  word  "our"  struck  me. 
"You  are  then  from  Brehat  ?"  I  inquired, 
answering  the  question  by  another. 

He  seemed  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
tell  his  story,  being  evidently  in  a  differ- 
ent mood  from  that  in  which  I  had  pre- 
viously seen  him.  We  sat  down  on  a 
wall  belonging  to  a  ruined  cottage,  with 
our  faces  to  the  wind,  which  sometimes 
compelled  us  to  be  watchful  lest  our  hats 
should  be  blown  away,  and  brought  the 
taste  of  salt  to  our  lips. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  am 
from  Brehat;  a  wild  country  for  strangers) 
though  worth  visiting  for  a  day,  but 
to  all  those  born  upon  it  as  dear  as 
if  it  were  one  of  the  sunny  isles  of 
Greece.  You  must  go  and  see  for  your- 
self, however,  what  kind  of  a  place  it  is- 
I  shall  try  to  tempt  you,  for  I  have  a  sel- 
fish interest  to  satisfy.  It  is  now  exactly 
a  year  since  I  left  it.  I  went  to  Nantes, 
and  joined  my  ship,  bound  to  Trebisond, 
in  the  Black  Sea.  We  have  traded  ever 
Bince  in  the  Mediterranean — a  fine  piece 
of  water.    Have  you  ever  been  there  ?" 

I  replied  that  I  had ;  but  added,  smil- 
ing, that  this  was  a  very  meagre  outline 
of  a  story.  He  admitted  that  it  was. 
After  all,  he  had  nothing  particular,  he 
said,  to  tell.  The  fact  was,  "he  loved 
somebody,"  a  very  plain,  simple,  and 
common  fact,  quite  uninteresting  to  a 
stranger.  But,  who  was  this  somebody  ? 
Madeleine.  A  very  definite  description ! 
To  him,  however,  the  name  had  prodigi- 
ous significance.  It  meant — as  I  found 
when  he  gradually  warmed  into  confes- 
sion—the first  meeting  on  the  dancing- 
ground  on  Sunday  evening  near  the 
beach  when  he  returned  after  his  first 
vovage,  begun  when  almost  a  boy — a 
desolate  orphan — and  concluded  when 
quite  a  man ;  it  meant  the  admiration  and 
love  which  had  flashed  through  his  frame 
when  he  first  beheld  her  coming  along 
beneath  some  stunted  trees  amidst  her 
comrades  in  age,  who  seemed  born  only 
to  be  her  attendants ;  it  meant  that 
whole  bewildering  evening  in  which, 
despite  all  rules  of  propriety,  he  danced 
only  with  her,  gazed  only  at  her,  thought 
only  of  her,  attended  only  on  her,  and 


disregarded  all  the  anger,  and  the  jea- 
lousy, and  the  chattering*,  and  the  sneers 
of  damsels  who  thought  themselves  it 
least  equally  entitled  to  homage  from  tta 
young  and  handsome  sailor.  "  For  I  am 
rather  good-looking  to  a  woman's  eye," 
said  our  young  friend,  naively  passing  his 
fingers  through  his  hair.  I  laughingly 
assented,  and  listened  with  attention, 
when,  after  this  explosion  of  feminine  or 
half-civilised  vanity,  he  went  on  to  relate 
how  Madeleine  was  the  daughter  of  the 
richest  proprietor  on  the  island,  and  how 
her  father  had  promised  her  in  marriage 
to  an  old  retired  admiral,  whom  fancy 
had  led  to  establish  himself  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  at  Brehat 

"  I  was  not  the  man  to  let  this  sacrifice 
take  place  with  the  sneaking  complacency 
of  your  town's  folk/'  said  the  sailor  (who, 
by  the  way,  told  me  that  his  name  was 
Cornic).     "I  went  and  asked  Madeleine's 
hand,  and  was  of  course  refused,  because 
my  wealth  was  not  sufficient.    I  objected 
that  wealth  was  a  thing  to  be  got,  and 
that  a  man  who  had  all  his  limbs  and  a 
strong  will  to  command  them,  with  the 
hope  of  Madeleine  in  the  future,  vras 
capable  of  doing  wonders.    The  old  man 
said  something  about  the  sacrednees  of 
his  promise  to  the  admiral;  but,  as  he 
had  resolved  not  to  let  his  daughter  be 
married  for  a  couple  of  years,  intimated 
that  if  I  could  make  a  good  offer  within 
that  time,  why  he  would  take  the  matter 
into  consideration.    So  I  set  off  on  mv 
voyage  to  Trebisond ;   not,  you  may  he 
sure,  without  having  some  private  talk 
with  Madeleine,  and  obtaining  from  her 
a  promise  that  she  would  never  marry  the 
admiral  until  I  gave  up  all  claim  to  her 
hand.     For  as  you  may  imagine,  my  dear 
sir,  Madeleine  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
between  me  and  the  crusty  old  sea-wolf 
who  had  cast  his  eyes  on  her,  and  whose 
mode  of  courtship    was    to  watch   ber 
through  a  telescope  from  his  window  as 
she  went  in  and  ont  of  her  house  or 
wandered  towards  the  fields.    I  am  quite 
sure  she  will  keep  her  promise;  still, 
woman's  nature  is  weak.    I  have  heard 
no  news  from  Brehat  since  I  left;  and 
now  that  I  am  so  near,  I  am  afraid  to  go 
over.    I  have  tried  to  learn  in  Paimpol 
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some  news  of  the  doings  in  the  island ; 
but  nobody  knows  anything  of  them,  ylt 
is  true  that  a  wicked  old  woman  has  told 
me  that  Madeleine  Bosc  was  married  to 
M.  Renard  a  week  or  two  ago ;  but  this 
must  be  a  falsehood.  Neither  she  nor 
her  father  would  dare  to  deceive  me  so. 
I  am  terrible,  sir,  when  I  am  angry. 
There  is  no  knowing  what  I  might  do. 
We  are  not  Bretons  at  Brehat.  We  come 
from  the  south.  We  are  Basques  or 
Spaniards.  You  know  how  those  people 
treat  the  mistress  who  has  betrayed  them, 
and  the  man  who  is  her  accomplice/' 

Young  Cortiic  had  risen,  and  was  walk- 
ing rapidly  to  and  fro  along  the  edge  of 
the  rock,  making  threatening  gesticula- 
tions towards  the  far-out  island  of  Bre- 
hat. I  now  understood  that  he  wanted  me, 
haying  confidence — I  know  not  for  what 
reason — in  my  discretion  and  willingness 
to  oblige,  to  go  over  to  Brehat  and  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  report  which  had 
agitated  him.    He  feared  that  if  he  went 
himself,  he  might  be  driven  to  commit 
some  crime.    As  my  journey  had  no  par- 
ticular goal,  it  was  not  a  very  great  sacri- 
fice on  my  part  to  consent    I  took  his  in- 
structions, promised    to   return  on  the 
morrow,  went  with  him  to  Paimpol,  hired 
a  bark,  and,  the  weather  having  become 
quite  fine,  in  a  few  hours  reached  Brehat. 
A  wall  of  crumbling  granite  encircles 
the  principal  island,  and  allows  nothing 
to  be  seen  from  the  sea,  but  the  summits 
of  numerous  small  hills,  always  crowned 
with  rocks.    As  you  advance  inland,  how- 
ever, the  country  becomes  more  pleasing. 
In  few  parts  of  France,  indeed,  is  the  soil 
more  industriously  made  use  of.      The 
fields  extend  to  the  very  base  of  rocks, 
and  are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation. 
Between    them    run    narrow  pathways, 
quite  sufficient  for  the  use  of  a  district 
which  contains  not  a   single   cart  nor 
even  a  single  horse.     There  are  a  good 
many  cows ;  and  carriage  is  performed  by 
'  mean  of  asses.     Hamlets,  composed  of 
neat  and  clean  houses,  and  with  names 
ending  in  "ker"  and  "ec"  are  scattered 
here  and  there.    The  most  considerable 
is  called  Le  Bourg ;  and  it  was  towards 
this,  that  I  directed  my  steps  from  the 
landing  place. 


There  was  of  course  no  hotel  or  re- 
spectable inn  of  any  kind,  but  I  managed 
to  obtain  hospitality  in  a  cabaret,  where 
I  saw  some  sailore  drinking.  The  hos- 
tess waB  a  surly  old  lady  who  looked  at 
me  askance  as  I  consumed  an  early  din- 
ner, for  which  I  had  promised  to  pay  well. 
She  could  not  make  out  what  I  wanted  at 
Bourg;  but  did  not  choose  to  indulge  in 
any  inquiries.  I  was  obliged  to  begin  the 
conversation  myself,  and  soon  found  that 
without  plump  questioning  I  should  never 
reach  the  point  I  aimed  at.  I  had  asked 
who  were  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
island?  I  had  been  asked  in  .return,  what 
I  wanted  to  know  for  ?  At  length,  I  bold- 
ly mentioned  the  name  of  M.  Bosc,  and 
succeeded  in  learning  that  he  had  gone  to 
France,  perhaps  to  Paris.  • 

"  And  Madeleine,"  said  I — 

The  old  lady  came  and  stood  full  before 
me  and  looked,  with  something  like  fury, 
in  my  countenance. 

"  What  business  had  I,"  she  at  length 
asked,  "  to  speak  of  the  bride  of  Kerwa- 
reva  V9 

These  words  at  once  told  me,  that  poor 
Comic's  fate  was,  in  reality,  decided.  I 
remained  silent,  and  the  hostess,  thinking 
that  she  had  sufficiently  rebuked  me,  went 
away  to  attend  to  her  domestic  duties. 
But,  it  seems  that  her  mind  continued  to 
work  upon  the  thoughts  I  had  suggested. 
She  came  back  to  me  with  a  gentler  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  sat  down  near 
me,  and  said, 

"  What  curiosity  can  a  stranger  have 
about  the  bride  of  Kerwareva  V 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  know  what  she 
meant;  that  I  had  once  heard  that  M. 
Bosc  had  a  pretty  daughter ;  and  that  I 
asked  about  her,  simply  because  I  had 
nothing  else  to  ask  about. 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  she,  "  take  my 
advice  and  do  not  speak  of  her  to  any  one 
else  in  this  island.  The  friends  of  M. 
Bosc  are  numerous  and  quarrelsome.  I 
have  no  time  to  tell  you  her  story  now, 
but  I  will  say  something  about  it  this 
evening,  before  you  go  to  bed.  If  you 
wish  to  see  her,"  she  added,  lowering  her 
voice,  "  take  a  brisk  walk  towards  the 
northern  point  of  our  island,  pass  Ker- 
wareva, just  look  at  the  pretty  little  house 
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you  will  see  built  there,  and  manage  to 
reach  the  Peacock's  Hollow  at  the  time  of 
low  tide.  Approach  it  softly;  and,  if  you 
respect  sorrow,  do  not  speak  to  what  you 
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•  So  saying,  the  hostess— in  whom  insu- 
lar exclusiveness  had  thus  yielded  to  fe- 
male garrulity — bustled  away  to  attend 
to  some  new  customer,  and  I  started  in 
the  direction  she  had  pointed  out.  I  soon 
reached  Vauban's  Causeway,  and,  having 
passed  a  hamlet  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeds it,  entered  upon  a  country  totally 
different  in  character  from  that  which  I 
have  described.  Everything  wore  a  wilder 
and  more  savage  aspect.  Rocks  more  fre- 
quently broke  through  the  soil,  and  rose 
to  a  greater  height,  in  strange  forms.  The 
vegetation  was  less  active.  Heath  and 
brushwood  stretched  in  great  masses  here 
and  there.  The  few  houses  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  lower  and  more  primi- 
tive. Kerwareva,  which  I  soon  reached, 
was  composed  of  mere  huts,  built  of  loose 
stone,  and  thatched  with  turf.  But,  a  lit- 
tle way  from  it,  amidst  some  rocks,  rose, 
as  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  an  elegant 
little  house,  that  looked  as  much  out  of 
place  there,  as  a  London  villa  in  the  midst 
of  the  Lybian  desert.  The  shutters  were 
closed,  and  it  did  not  at  first  seem  to  be 
inhabited ;  but,  as  I  passed  near  it,  I  saw 
a  very  respectable-looking  man — no  doubt 
the  Admiral — sitting  in  the  doorway,  in 
an  attitude  of  despondency,  but  looking 
with  intent  eagerness  towards  the  north. 
Although  curious  to  scan  the  countenance 
of  another  of  the  actors  in  the  sad  story, 
I  refrained  from  approaching ;  and  con- 
tinued my  walk  towards  the  Peacock's 
Hollow. 

As  soon  as  I  had  passed  the  last  houses 
of  the  village,  all  traces  of  human  pres- 
ence disappeared.  I  entered  a  realm  of 
rock,  earth,  air,  and  water,  intermingled. 
First*  came  a  desert  heath,  sinking  here 
and  there  into  a  salt  marsh ;  then  an  in- 
clined plain  of  meagre  turf;  then  two 
enormous  blocks  of  granite,  rising  up  like 
the  fragmentary  walls  of  a  ruined  tower 
of  gigantic  magnitude.  I  looked  round 
for  the  form  I  expected  to  see.  All  was 
silent,  save  when  the  thousand  murmurs 
Of  the  waves  on  every  side  were  borne 


along  by  a  gust  of  wind.  I  advanced 
slowly  between  the  seeming  walls,  meet- 
ing with  no  obstacle  but  some  huge  stones, 
rounded  by  the  continual  action  of  the 
water,  which  at  present,  however,  was  far 
beneath.  Soon  a  kind  of  subterranean 
roar  warned  me  to  be  cautious ;  and  pres- 
ently I  saw  a  vast  abyss  before  me,  de- 
scending to  invisible  depths  and  widening 
towards  the  beach  below,  where  the  wa- 
ter at  its  lowest  ebb  was  playing  in  the 
light  of  the  sun,  now  far  down  below  the 
horizon.  Across  the  centre  of  the  gulf 
lay  a  huge  block  of  stone,  like  a  bridge, 
which  as  I  afterwards  learned,  is  ever 
lifted  up  by  the  high  tide  as  it  rushes  in, 
and  ever  falls  back  into  its  old  place  as 
solid  and  firm  as  ever. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  approach  the  Peacock's  Hollow  ex- 
cept by  the  way  I  had  come.  The  huge 
rocks  inclining  inward  rose  far  over-head; 
not  even  a  goat  could  have  moved  along 
their  surface.  I  began  to  fear  some  ca- 
tastrophe, but,  on  looking  back,  suddenly 
saw  a  light  graceful  figure,  clothed  in 
white,  advancing  by  the  way  I  had  come. 
I  made  myself  small  against  the  rock  to 
let  it  pass.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  was  Madeleine,  the  bride 
of  Kerwavera.  She  passed  fearlessly  by 
me  and  drew  near  the  edge  of  the  gulf. 
I  retired  a  little,  but  gazed  anxiously  at 
her.  She  took  up  a  pebble,  and,  having 
murmured  some  words  that  resembled  an 
incantation,  cast  it  below.  Then  she  lis- 
tened for  awhile,  clapped  her  hand  joy* 
ously,  and  exclaimed: — "  This  year — this 
year!"  and  came  running  back  with  the 
lightness  of  a  fawn.  I  again  allowed  her 
to  pass:  and,  having  no  further  curiosity 
to  satisfy  at  the  Peacock's  Hollow,  slowly 
retraced  my  steps. 

On  reaching  the  heath  that  precedes 
Kerwareva,  I  was  surprised  to  see  Made- 
leine crouching  down  near  the  path,  and 
seeming  to  watch  eagerly  for  my  coming. 
I  affected  to  pass  by  without  seeing  her, 
but  she  ran  towards  me  and  took  hold  of 
my  sleeve,  smiling  in  a  deprecating  man- 
ner, as  if  she  feared  I  might  be  offended. 
Let  me  admit  that  my  lip  quivered,  and 
my  eyes  grew  dim.  I  did  not  need  the 
revelations  of  mine  hostess  of  Le  Bourg 
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to  explain  these  unequivocal  signs. 
The  poor  thing  had  evidently  lost  her 
reason.  Though  what  she  now  said,  ap- 
peared at  first  plain  and  sensible  enough. 

"  You  are  the  first  stranger  I  have  met 
at  that  false  foolish  place/'  said  she, 
"  and  although  I  would  not  notice  you 
then,  my  heart  shrank  as  if  you  might 
be  the  bearer  of  evil  news.  You  seemed 
to  look  at  me,  and  not  to  care  about  the 
curiosities  of  our  island.  This  is  not 
proper  in  a  stranger,  but  if  you  are  a 
messenger  the  case  is  quite  different.  We 
can  talk  together  here — and  if  you  stoop 
down,  the  admiral  will  not  be  able  to  see 
us  with  his  telescope." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  an  impassable  barrier 
had  now  been  raised  between  Comic  and 
Madeleine.  To  speak  of  his  presence  on 
the  mainland  would  be  sheer  cruelty. 

"  What  is  the  reason  you  threw  the 
pebble  into  the  gulf,  my  child?"  said  I, 
evading  the  subject  she  wished  to  talk  of. 

"I  am  not  your  child,"  she  replied 
haughtily.  "  I  am  the  child  of  M.  Bosc, 
the  richest  man  on  this  island,  which  is 
the  reason  why  they  all  want  to  marry 
me — all  the  old  admirals,  I  mean.  But, 
my  heart  is  sealed  up,  and  he  who  can 
open  it  is  far  away.  He  will  come  back, 
for  the  pebble  speaks  truth.  All  the 
young  girls  of  Brehat  try  that  experi- 
ment; but  those  that  sigh  for  him  come 
away  disappointed — looking  red  and  fool- 
ish. The  pebbles  they  throw  do  not  go 
straight  down,  but  tinkle,  tinkle  against 
the  rock — one  tinkle  for  every  year  of 
maidenhood.  Mine  only  makes  no  noise, 
so  that,  of  course,  Cornic  must  come  back 
soon.  For  how  else  am  I  to  be  married 
to  him  ?" 

I  tried  to  proceed,  but  she  stood  in  my 
path. 

"  All  is  wrong  here,"  touching  her 
forehead.  "  I  won't  deceive  you ;  but  I 
am  not  so  mad  as  not  to  see  you  come 
from  Cornic.  Why,  if  you  did  not  know 
all  about  my  story  and  pity  me,  you  would 
be  quite  frightened !  But  you  only  look 
grave  and  puzzled.  Ha!  perhaps  you 
are  one  of  those  who  say  he  went  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  this  is 
nonsense.    I   must  be  married  to  him 


within  the  year ;  and  drowned  men  don't 
marry.  Hush!  let  us  talk  of  something 
else  ;  here  is  my  husband !" 

I  had  little  time  to  notice  the  contra- 
diction of  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  ; 
for,  the  old  Admiral,  who  had  approached 
over  the  low  country  now  came  close 
upon  us.  He  walked  slowly,  as  if  not 
to  interrupt  our  colloquy  rudely ;  but  ev- 
idently was  surprised.  I  looked  at  him 
apologetically,  and  he  bowed. 

"  Madeleine,"  said  he,  very  gently  and 
affectionately,  "  the  air  is  getting  cold  as 
the  evening  comes  on.  You  know  that 
your  father  bade  me  be  careful  about  your 
health." 

She  smiled  quite  kindly  at  her  old  hus- 
band ;  and  took  his  arm  with  a  demure 
look.  I  went  away  after  exchanging  sa- 
lutes and  glances  of  intelligence  with 
him;  and  did  not  turn  back  for  some 
time.  I  then  saw  this  strange  couple 
walking  sedately  towards  the  little  house 
among  the  rooks. 

"  What  a  sad  story  I  shall  have  to  tell 
poor  Cornic!"  thought  I. 

The  hostess  said  Le  Bourg  had  very 
little  to  add  to  what  I  had  learned ;  but, 
as  I  kept  the  secret  of  my  interview  with 
Madeleine  to  myself,  I  had  to  endure  a 
long  and  confused  narrative.  The  news 
of  Comic's  death  had  been  brought — 
probably  invented — purposely.  Then, 
Madeleine  had  been  over  persuaded  by 
her  father  to  marry  the  Admiral.  What 
were  the  precise  means  used  to  influence 
her  were  not  known  ;  but  on  leaving  the 
church  she  escaped  from  the  company, 
and  was  found,  some  hours  afterwards, 
throwing  pebbles  into  the  Peacock's  Hol- 
low, and  exclaiming  that  she  was  to  be 
married  within  the  year.  This  happened 
but  a  few  months  after  Comic's  depar- 
ture, which  makes  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  young  man  was  deluded  to 
go  away,  simply  that  the  marriage  might 
take  place  without  opposition.  From  that 
time  forward,  Madeleine  never  perfectly 
recovered  her  reason,  though  she  lived  on 
good  terms  with  the  Admiral,  who  treated 
her  rather  as  his  daughter  than  his  wife. 
He  has  often  been  heard  bitterly  to  re- 
gret having  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
misfortune.    He  built  the  little  cottage  at 
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Kerwareva,  in  order  that  his  poor  wife 
might  indulge  her  innocent  fancy  without 
being  obliged  every  day  to  take  a  fatigu- 
ing walk.  He  watched  over  her  with 
tenderness,  and  the  influence  of  his  char- 
acter was  sufficient  to  prevent  her  from 
being  disturbed  in  her  wanderings. 

"My  belief  is,"  quoth  the  hostess 
yawning,  towards  the  end  of  her  Btory, 
"  that  Comic  will  some  day  come  back, 
which  will  be  very  unfortunate.  If  Made- 
leine sees  him,  something  dreadful  will 
happen.  Should  you  meet  a  sailor  of 
that  name  in  your  travels,  tell  him  to  keep 
away  from  Brehat." 

Next  day  I  returned  to  Paimpol.  The 
first  person  I  met  was  Cornic.  He  was 
watching  for  me,    I  held  down  my  head- 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said,  with 
manly  firmness.  "  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  hear  it." 

He  little  expected  what  he  was  to  hear: 
and  shed  some  bitter  tears  in  the  little 
room  of  the  Hotel  de  Bennes.    Once,  he 


was  on  the  point  of  hastening  over  to 
Brehat,  and  presenting  himself  before 
Madeleine. 

"  She  may  regain  her  reason  on  behold- 
ing me,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  To  what  purpose  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  You  are  right/'  he  replied.  "  I  will 
return  to  my  ship  at  Marseilles/' 

This  was  the  best  he  could  do  under 
the  circumstances.  I  accompanied  him 
back  to  St.  Brieuc,  and  then  we  parted. 
He  looked  very  miserable  and  agitated ; 
and  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  him.  But 
he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  kept  his  prom- 
ise ;  and  here,  artistically  speaking,  this 
story  ought  to  have  an  end.  Life,  how- 
ever, is  a  complicated  and  extraordinary 
affair,  and  I  am  obliged  to  add,  that  when, 
a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  Admiral 
died,  Cornic  went  to  Brehat.  His  pres- 
ence produced  a  magical  effect,  I  suppose: 
but  this  I  know — that  the  young  widow 
did  actually  recover  her  reason,  and  was 
actually  married  to  him,  after  all. 


"I   RISE   AND   GO." 


I  rise  and  go :  I  cannot  stay : 
0  heart  oppressed  with  bitter  tears 
From  memories  of  those  golden  years 

Like  flying  shadows,  passed  away : — 

I  rise  and  go :  most  tender  eyes 
Are  on  me,  following  me  afar 
They  ohine  like  evening's  holy  star — 

They'll  guide  me  till  my  spirit  dies. 

Alas  I  poor  heart ! — But  do  not  dream 
Earth  holds  no  longer  aught  that's  sweet — 
Turn  back  the  eyes — the  weary  feet — 

Flow  backward  Time — Oh,  radiant  stream ! 

Flow  back  to  other  days  when  youth 
Was  brilliant  like  the  dawning  day : — 
And  did  that  glory  pass  away  ? 

Still  heaven  is  left — the  perfect  Truth ! 

Trust  ever — shrink  not— cut  the  foam 
And  cleave  the  dark  and  stormy  seas — 
So  many  in  Life's  argosies 

Like  you  are  longing  for  their  home ! 
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A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command, 

And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright, 

With  something  of  an  angel  light.—  Wordneorth. 


She  lives  something  over  a  half  dozen 
miles  from  the  beautiful  little  village  of 

H .    The  house  is  a  long,  rambling 

brick  structure,  with  antiquated  chimneys, 
high,  pointed  gables  and  shaded  by  two 
antediluvian  elms.  It  was  built  many 
years  ago,  before  Alabama  was  formed 
into  a  State,  and  has  not,  of  course,  es- 
caped the  defacing  fingers  of  busy  Old 
Time.  Their  prints  can  be  seen  in  the 
crumbling  porches,  blackened  walls  and 
moss-covered  roof.  It  is  situated  upon 
rather  a  rugged,  but  exceedingly  pretty 
hill — three  sides  of  which  slope  gradually 
down  into  level  woodland — the  fourth  is 
somewhat  precipitous,  and  overbrows  a 
piece  of  low  meadow-land,  dotted  with 
clumps  of  oak  trees,  and  divided  near  tho 
centre  by  a  streamlet  of  clear,  running 
water,  fringed  with  willows  and  wild  rose 
bushes. 

In  the  wood  spreading  out  in  the  rear 
of  the  house,  and  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  it — probably  a  half  mile — is  a 
spring.  The  path  leading  from  the  house 
to  this  spring  is  an  extremely  beautiful 
one.  At  first  it  winds  around  the  feet  of 
giant  trees,  or  enormous  piles  of  rock, 
next  over  ledges  so  disposed  as  to  form 
in  many  places  a  rude  kind  of  stairway 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  still  far- 
ther along,  it  passes  across  a  rustic  bridge, 
spanning  a  brawling  little  brook,  then 
through  a  sort  of  narrow  gorge  or  ravine 
to  a  quiet,  shady  dell,  where  the  afore- 
said spring  is  found,  and  thence  named 
"  Springdcll." 

It  is  just  such  a  walk,  as  a  young  and 
romantic  maiden  would  select  for  an  eve- 
ning's stroll  with  her  heart's  choice,  and 
the  spring,  gushing  from  the  base  of  a 
gently  swelling  mound,  embowered  in 
trees  and  prattling  joyously  as  its  waters 
trip  along  over  their  bed  of  clear,  white 
pebbles   and  brown,  sparkling  sand — a 


spot  for  her  to  listen  to  the  first  silvery 
whisperings  of  love. 

Here  it  was  that  I  first  saw  her,  whom. 
I  have  styled  the  Rose  of  North  Alabama. 

The  time  I  shall  never,  never  forget. 
It  was  near  the  close  of  a  soft  Summer's 
day.  One  of  those  balmy,  delicious  eve- 
nings was  it,  so  common  beneath  the  sun- 
ny skies  of  Andalusia,  but  very  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  our  rougher  and  colder 
clime — an  eve,  which  has  power  to  call 
forth  at  once  all  the  romance  of  man's 
nature,  to  tinge  with  the  magic  hues  of 
poetry  every  object  of  his  sight  and  to  fit 
him  only  to  muse  upon  the  manifold  plea- 
sures of  love  and  the  beautiful.  There 
was  a  light  breeze,  fragrant  as  the  breath 
of  a  seraph  singing  an  anthem  in  the  tree 
tops.  A  solitary  oriole — that  most  gor- 
geous of  all  our  birds — glanced  like  a  tiny 
rainbow  amid  the  leaves,  as  he  sprang 
from  spray  to  spray. 

I  was  returning  to  the  village  from  a 
hunt  in  the  wood  with  my  dog  and  gun ; 
and  upon  drawing  near  the  spring,  was 
surprised  to  discover  a  young  lady,  whom 
I  had  never  before  seen,  seated,  or  rather 
reclining  upon  a  green,  mossy  bank,  close 
by  its  marge,  with  a  book  lying  open  be- 
side her.  Her  position  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  grace  and  elegance.  She  was 
resting  her  head  upon  her  hand,  with  her 
dark,  brown  eyes,  beaming  with  a  light 
placid  and  holy,  fixed  upon  a  spot  of  the 
clear,  blue  heavens,  which  appeared 
through  a  rift  in  the  tree  tops  above  her. 
Her  raven  tresses  were  dishevelled,  and 
fell  in  superb  flakes  about  her  symmetri- 
cal neck  and  shoulders,  contrasting  rare- 
ly with  their  more  than  alabaster  white- 
ness.   And 

Her  angel  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  Heaven  shindd  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place. 
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As  by  the  powerful  spell  of  a  magician 
I  stood  rooted  to  the  ground.  I  dared  not 
move.  Her  loveliness  and  spirit-like  ap- 
pearance, her  dress  of  spotless  white,  the 
utter  loneliness  and  matchless  beauty  of 
the  spot,  joined  with  the  soft  witchery  of 
the  hour,  unloosed  every  curb  upon  my 
fancy,  and  I  almost  thought  her  some 
pure  creature  of  air — haply  the  presiding 
Divinity  of  the  place — and  was  more  than 
half  afraid  that,  were  I  to  awaken  her 
suddenly  to  the  knowledge  of  my  pres- 
ence, she  would,  like  the  beautiful  Un- 
dine, when  abused  by  the  Knight  Hulde- 
brand,  change  into  mist,  and  mingling 
with  the  water,  gently  murmuring  at  her 
feet,  disappear  forever. 

Motionless  and  in  silence  I  watched 
her  long.  I  watched  her  until  the  sun 
sank  behind  a  cloud-crag  of  violet  and 
purple  resting  upon  the  western  horizon. 
As  its  last,  parting  beam  slowly  faded 
from  the  glade,  she  arose  and  noiselessly 
glided  in  the  direction  of  her  home.  I 
was  then,  for  the  first  time,  enabled  to 
appreciate  fully  the  words  written  by 
James,  the  Poet-Prince,  when  the  lovely 
lady  Jane  Beaufort  disappeared  from  his 
admiring  eyes : 

To  see  her  part,  and  follow  I  oa  might, 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night. 

When  I  next  met  her,  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  gay  and  happy  throng  of  per- 
sons, all  young  like  herself.  Her  calm  and 
Berious  face  was,  on  that  occasion,  dimp- 
led with  joyous  smiles ;  and  her  conversa- 
tion, incessant  in  its  flow,  was  brimming 
with  cheerfulness,  and  fragrant  with  the 
purest  and  moBt  delicate  wit  withal.  Her 
voice,  in  its  every  tone,  even  when  she  was 
alluding  to  things  the  most  ordinary  and 
common-place,  had  a  strangely  fascinat- 
ing— an  enthralling  power.    It  was  soft. 

And  had  a  touch  of  gentleness,  as  'twere 
A  tender  flower  grown  musical. 

And  then  her  laugh  I  It  was  so  differ- 
ent from  any  that  I  had  ever  heard  be- 
fore !  Never  boisterous  was  it,  although 
its  every  note  was  distinct.  How  it  gush- 
ed forth  as  clear  as  the  ring  of  a  golden 
bell,  anon  as  gentle  and  subdued  as  the 
sound  of  an  Eolian  harp.    The  magic 


tones  of  the  seraph  Israfel  could  not 
have  possessed  a  more  exquisite  melody. 
It  was  the  soul  bubbling  from  the  lips  in 
music. 

Is  there  in  all  nature  any  sound  more 
delightful  than  a  genuine  heart  laugh? 
Scarcely  I  trow.  And  yet  how  seldom  is 
it,  that  we  hear  one,  in  this  day  of  exces- 
sive refinement.  This  day,  when  a  Fash- 
ion, as  tyrannous  as  it  is  indefensible, 
holds  complete  sway  over  our  minds — 
when  all  our  words  and  actions  are  made 
strictly  to  conform  to  its  cold  and  unfeel- 
ing decrees.  Now,  to  laugh,  and  to  laugh 
at  all  heartily,  is  considered  under  all 
circumstances,  shockingly  undignified— 
a  piece  of  unpardonable  rudeness  and 
most  decided  vulgarity.  We  are  taught 
at  present  that,  to  be  supremely  elegant 
in  manner,  we  must  be  natural  in  noth- 
ing. To  the  young  ladies  especially  does 
this  remark  apply  in  its  fullest  force. 
Studied  attempts,  it  even  seems,  are  be- 
ing madet,  hrough  a  vicious  system  of  ear- 
ly training,  to  uproot  woman's  simplicity, 
that  heart-jewel,  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  brightest  and 
purest  in  her  coronet.  By  the  aid  of 
French  dancing  masters,  ct  id  omne  ge- 
nus, many  of  our  young  women  are  fast 
becoming  the  merest  bundles  of  affecta- 
tions. But  we've  wandered.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  the  lady  before  us. 

Since  the  time  last  alluded  to  above,  I 
have  met  her  often ;  and  the  many  bril- 
liant qualities,  of  which  she  at  first  ap- 
peared possessed,  I  have  since  discovered 
are  truly  hers — besides  others,  if  possi- 
ble, more  brilliant.  Her  mind  is  pre-em- 
inently beautiful.  It  was  cast  by  nature 
in  a  powerful  mould,  and  has  been  most 
excellently  trained.  A  sturdy  and  health- 
ful growth  has  been  therein  cultivated, 
though  not  altogether  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  flowers — those  graceful,  but  frail  and 
delicate  flowers — which,  in  the  education 
of  our  women,  have  generally  obtained  so 
disproportionally  large .  a  share  of  their 
attention. 

Her  learning,  for  one  so  young,  is  real- 
ly immense.  With  many  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages  she  is  conversant. 
Severa1  of  the  master-pieces  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian  and  Spanish  literature  have 
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been  read  by  her  in  the  originals.  With 
English  literature  from  the  Canterbury 
Tales  of  Old  Chaucer  to  the  Poems  of 
Mrs.  Welby,  she  is  well  acquainted.  Nor, 
as  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  she  even 
failed  to  grope  somewhat  amid  the  dark 
and  labyrinthian  mines  of  German  meta- 
physics. She  has  examined  the  produc- 
tions of  the  vigorous  and  analytic  mind 
of  Kant,  of  the  brilliant  and  imaginative 
Schelling,  the  severely  concise  and  logi- 
cal Fichte,  besides  those  of  others,  whose 
names  are  scarcely  less  renowned  in  this 
branch  of  literature. 

Many  will  doubtlesB  say  that  these  stu- 
dies are  unwomanly.  I  shall  not  dispute 
it.  Of  this  fact,  however,  I  am  well  as- 
sured:— they  have  done  this  lady  no 
harm.  With  all  her  learning,  she  has 
lost  none  of  the  original  delicacy  and 
softness  of  her  character.  She  never 
makes  a  show  of  her  erudition.  On  the 
contrary,  she  keeps  it  too  nearly  buried 
in  the  earth.  But  few  of  her  friends  even 
are  acquainted  with  the  vast  amount  of 
learning  that  she  has  heaped  together  in 
the  last  few  years.  She  Beems  to  bo 
scarcely  aware  of  it  herself.  It  may  be 
said,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, "  that  her  excellencies  stand  in  her 
so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her 
without  her  knowledge." 

Ilaving  passed  the  whole,  or  almost  the 
whole,  of  her  young  existence,  amid  the 
freshness  and  serene  beauty  of  rural 
scenes  untouched  by  the  varied  frivolities 
and  frozen  formalities  of  city-life,  she  is 
as  guileless  and  innocent,  as  her  face  is 


lovely,  or,  her  learning  great.  Hers  is 
truly  a  pure  heart — pure  as  that  of  Eve, 
when  first  she  opened  her  eyes  upon  the 
myriad  beauties  of  Paradise.  Its  every 
impulse  originates  in  an  earnest  desire  for 
the  accomplishment  of  good — the  promo- 
tion of  her  own  happiness  and  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  both  here  and  hereafter. 

The  severe  studies,  to  which,  she  has, 
since  her  early  girlhood,  devoted  herself, 
have  not,  in  her  case,  as  in  that  of  many 
others,  tinged  the  spirit  with  a  sombre 
hue.  It  is  true  that  when  the  features  of 
her  face  are  in  repose,  they  bear  an  ex- 
pression so  serious  and  thoughful,  that  it 
even  appears  one  of  sadness.  But  it  # 
only  an  appearance.  At  the  proper  mo- 
ment she  can  be  as  gay  as  the  gayest. 
And  otherwise  than  contented  I  never  saw 
her.  Her  heart  has  known  no  care — no 
sorrows.  Its  tranquil  waters  have  never 
been  ruffled  by  a  single  storm  ;  the  gems 
of  hope  brightly  sparkling  in  their  limpid 
depths  have  never  had  their  lustre  dim- 
med; and  if  upon  their  surface  there 
have  ever  brooded  shadows,  they  were 
only  the  shadows  of  passing  May-clouds, 
or,  of  May-nights,  all  softened  by  the 
light  of  silver  moon-beams : 

"  In  her  is  youth,  beauty  with  humble  port, 
Bounty,  riches  and  womanly  feature, 
God  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report ; 
Wisdom,  largess,  estate  and  cunning  sure, 
In  every  point  so  doth  guide  her  measure, 
In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance, 
That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  ad* 
▼ance. 

Hunts  villi,  Alabama. 
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VIOLET. 

B7  WILLIAM  RODERICK  LAWRENCE. 

I. 

The  lake  lies  spread  before  me, 

With  trees  on  every  side ; 
And  one  is  leaning  toward  me, 

Hanging  graceful  o'er  the  tide ; 
Its  rich  green  leaves  are  gently  dancing, 

By  the  zephyrs  softly  swayed, 
And  the  wavelets  clear  are  glancing — 

Ripples  by  the  lilies  stayed. 

II. 
And  there  sitteth  here  beside  me, 
^  'Neath  the  shade  of  forest  trees, 

One -who  is  a  sister  to  me, 

Formed  by  Nature's  self  to  please. 
Soft  the  shadows  now  are  lying 

On  the  bridge  across  the  stream, 
And  a  butterfly  is  flying 

Slowly,  like  a  passing  dream. 

III. 
3  Resting  on  the  mossy  bank, 

'Mong  the  blossoms  rick  and  rank, 
With  her  golden  curls  outflowing, 

Gaily  moving  in  the  wind — 
Violet  is  tossing  branches 

On  the  bosom  of  the  lake — 
Seeing  if  they  come  together, 

'Mong  the  circles  that  they  make, — 
Our  future  destinies  thus  showing, 
Which  indeed  were  worth  the  knowing. 

IV. 

As  the  branches  float  together, 

And  our  future  will  be  one ; 
Gaily  trips  she  o'er  the  heather, 

In  the  shade,  and  in  the  sun ; 
Gathering  dewberries  and  lilies 

'Neath  the  boughs  of  every  tree, 
And  in  all  her  rosy  beauty, 

Bringing  them  with  smiles  to  me. 

V. 

Violet  indeed  is  lovely, 

And  a  sister  fond  and  true ; 
And  old  friends  I  ever  treasure, 

Prize  them  far  above  the  new. 
None  within  my  bosom's  keeping, 

But  I  sooner  could  forget ; 
In  my  heart  there's  sweetly  sleeping 

One  fair  form — 'tis  Violet ! 
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PICKINGS  FROM  A  PORTFOLIO  OF  AUTOGRAPHS. 
Two  MS.  Letters  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke. 


Few  pursuits  of  elegant  leisure  to 
which  men  are  addicted,  are  regarded 
with  so  little  sympathy  by  mankind  at 
large  as  the  collection  of  autographs,  and 
none  are  followed  by  their  votaries  with 
&  keener  interest  and  more  passionate 
ardor.  We  have  seen  collectors  of  many 
kinds  in  our  day.  There  is  the  bug 
fancier,  for  instance,  who  ranges  all  over 
the  world  in  search  of  rare  specimens  of 
entomology,  to  be  run  through  with  a  pin 
and  arranged  in  gloss  cases  for  the  admi- 
ration of  such  as  take  any  delight  in 
natural  history.  There  is  the  botanist, 
ransacking  four  continents  for  his  herba- 
rium, who  can  see  nothing  anywhere 
but  the  flowers  under  his  feet,  who  finds 
the  gentian  and  the  Alpine  rose  the  only 
objects  worthy  of  attention  in  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland,  and  shuts  his  eyes  to  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  ocean  while  hunt- 
ing varieties  of  sea  weed  on  the  lonely 
shore.  There  is  the  numismatologist, 
(Oh,  gemini !  what  a  long  word  we  have 
to  use  in  designating  him,)  who  spends 
his  days  in  searching  after  coins,  and  to 
whom  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  sester- 
tius affords  the  highest  delight  of  which 
his  nature  is  capable,  a  delight  far  be- 
yond that  of  seeing  Niagara  or  hearing 
Jenny  Lind.  And  then  there  is  the  col- 
lector of  pictures,  who  "talks  of  his 
Raphaels,  Correggios  and  stuff,"  eager  on 
the  scent  of  an  old  master,  and  finding 
in  the  cracked  canvass  and  the  dust- 
darkened  back-ground  of  an  antique 
painting,  evidences  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence. But  the  autograph  collector  sur- 
passes all  these  in  the  zeal  with  which  he 
follows  up  the  pursuit  of  his  leisure 
moments,  and  secures  for  himself,  per- 
haps, more  of  the  good-natured  ridicule 
of  others  than  any  collector  of  them  all. 
It  seems  so  frivolous  a  thing  to  the  unre- 
flecting, this  gathering  up  of  old  worm- 
eaten  manuscripts,  that  they  cannot  be 
brought  to  believe  that  its  results  are 
sometimes  in  the  highest  degree  valuable. 
And  yet  we  are  prepared  to  show  that 
from  no  source  can  the  history  of  a  period 
be  so  satisfactorily  ascertained  as  from  a 


large  collection  of  the  autographs  of  that 
period.  They  give  a  closer  insight  into 
the  past, 

Showing  the  age  and  body  of  the  time 
Its  form  and  pressure, 

than  we  can  obtain  in  any  other  way. 
And  here  let  us  remark,  that  the  true 
signification  of  autograph  is  but  little 
understood.  The  word  is  of  Greek  deriv- 
ation and  is  made  up  of  two  words,  autos, 
himself,  and  graplio,  to  write,  and  means, 
therefore,  any  writing  which  the  author 
has  done  with  his  own  hand.  It  does  not 
mean,  as  generally  accepted,  the  mere 
signature  of  an  individual,  but  some  ex- 
pression or  utterance,  some  thought  or 
opinion,  some  fact  stated  or  inquiry  made 
in  writing  by  him.  This  is  shown  in  the 
legal  proceedings  of  France,  (from  which 
we  obtain  the  word  through  the  French 
form  autographe,)  wherein  any  paper 
simply  signed  by  the  maker  was  called 
an  original,  if  attested  by  a  public  officer, 
an  authentique,  the  term  autographe  being 
reserved  only  for  such  documents  as  were 
wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author. 
When  we  claim,  then,  for  a  collection  of 
autographs  rare  historical  value,  let  us 
be  understood  as  meaning  thereby  a  mass 
of  manuscripts  from  the  pens  of  great 
personages  characteristic  of  ^them,  and 
illustrative,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
of  their  modes  of  thought  and  graces  of 
style.  He  who  contents  himself  with 
pasting  in  a  scrap-book  the  mere  signa- 
tures of  distinguished  people,  is  not  a 
collector  of  autographs  and  would  be 
rejected  by  the  fraternity  of  autogra- 
philes. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  from  this  that  the 
enthusiastic  collector  attaches  no  interest 
to  the  mere  chirography  itself.  On  the  con- 
trary he  sees  in  it  a  great  significance  and 
recognises  a  connection  between  a  man's 
handwriting  and  his  mental  development. 
A  simple  signature  often  typifies  charac- 
ter, as  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  where  not  a  name, 
from  the  bold  sweep  of  the  pen  of  John 
Hancock  to  the  tremulous  marks  of  Ste- 
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phen  Ilopkins,  but  indicates  the  firmness 
and  resolution  of  the  Immortal  Signers. 
The  imperious  nature  and  commanding 
will  of  Napoleon  were  strikingly  mani- 
fested in  his  signatures,  and  as  his  ambi- 
tion urged  him  on  to  higher  strokes  of 
genius  and  policy,  the  very  pen  he  em- 
ployed gave  evidence  of  the  loftier  dar- 
ing. In  the  abbreviations  of  "Nap'l" 
and  "  N"  alone,  scratched  almost  illegibly 
on  the  paper,  we  see  the  haughty  assur- 
ance with  which  he  looked  down  upon 
Europe  as  the  controller  of  its  destinies. 
On  the  other  hand  what  a  beautiful  order 
and  simple  majesty  may  not  be  observed 
in  the  noble  signature  of  "  G.  Washing- 
ton/' and  how  surely  does  his  penman- 
ship denote  the  greatness  and  moral  dig- 
nity of  the  man  1 

The  idea  that  character  is  shown  in 
handwriting  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
It  is  set  forth  distinctly  by  the  great  mas- 
ter of  Physiognomy,  the  celebrated  Lav- 
ater,  in  his  "  L'art  de  connaitre  les  horn- 
mes"  and  is  upheld  by  many  French  and 
English  authorities.  The  late  Edgar  A. 
Poe  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory  and 
wrote  several  ingenious  papers  in  this 
magazine,  illustrated  by  facsimiles,  to 
prove  the  discernibility  of  mental  and 
moral  traits  in  the  ordinary  penmanship 
of  celebrated  men.  Autography  is,  in- 
deed, a  fruitful  subject,  and  might  be 
treated  with  effect  at  considerable  length 
by  one  who  conjoined  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  learning  to  the  love  of  collect- 
ing specimens.  We  could  ourselves  pre- 
pare a  most  interesting  article  apropos  of 
visits  we  have  made  to  distinguished  col- 
lectors, to  the  venerable  Dr.  Raffles  of 
Liverpool,  to  that  excellent  and  accom- 
plished Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Sprague  of  Albany,  New  York,  to  the 
much  esteemed  and  most  kind-hearted 
Mr.  Tefft  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  at 
some  other  time  we  may  do  so.  At  pres- 
ent, our  design  is  simply  to  open  a  Port 
Folio,  and  bring  thence  to  the  light  one  or 
two  letters  which  belong  t  >  a  small  col- 
lection of  our  own. 

No  man  in  this  country,  perhaps  we 
might  say  no  man  who  ever  wrote  in  the 
English  language,  was  more  remarkable 
fot  the  exceeding  elegance  of  his  episto- 


lary efforts  than  John  Randolph  of  Roa- 
noke. Th  ey  were  models  of  style  in  their 
department.  With  just  enough  of  ego- 
tism to  lend  individuality  to  the  letter, 
and  with  gossip  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
relieve  the  criticisms  and  reflections  in 
which  he  indulged,  the  delightful  and 
dogmatic  old  gentleman  of  Roanoke  drove 
the  pleasantest  .goose  quill  that  ever  made 
correspondence  at  once  brilliant  and  en- 
gaging. He  was  as  far  from  the  foppish- 
ness of  Walpole  as  from  the  studied  cor- 
rectness of  Pope,  and  his  epistles  read 
rather  like  the  Table-talk  of  some  supe- 
rior man  of  letters  or  statesmanship  than 
the  formal  compositions  of  the  scholar. 
The  handwriting  of  Mr.  Randolph  was 
the  very  perfection  of  legibility  and  easy 
grace.  It  somewhat  resembled  the  MSS. 
of  Junius,  but  was  more  flexible  and  had 
fewer  flourishes.  Formed  upon  that  aris- 
tocratic model  which  belonged  to  English 
statesmen,  before  it  was  thought  infra 
dig.  to  write  plainly,  one  might  see  in 
the  characters  the  admiration  of  the  old 
country  which  Mr.  Randolph  always  warm- 
ly cherished,  and  which  is  shown  in  the 
letter  from  London  to  his  old  acquain- 
tance, Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Caroli- 
na, herewith  presented  to  the  reader.  The 
letter  which  precedes  it  was  written,  sev- 
eral years  previous,  to  an  intimate  perso- 
nal friend.  In  both  the  reader  will  find 
much  of  the  epistolary  excellence  we  have 
claimed  for  the  writer. 

Roanoke,  Jclt  11.  1818. 

My  dear  Rutledge, 

When* I  got  home  from  Richmond  a 
fortnight  ago,  Dr.  Dudley  informed  me 
that  he  had,  that  very  morning,  sent  let- 
ters for  me  to  that  place,  by  my  waggon— 
"  one  from  Mr.  Rutledge."  (I  came  a 
different  road  until  within  a  few  miles  of 
my  own  house.)  At  length  the  "heavy 
rolling  wain"  has  returned — a  safer  and 
oft-times  a  swifter  conveyance  than  the 
Post — and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  read 
your  letter  written  on  my  birth  day— I 
hope  you  will  always  celebrate  it  in  the 
same  way — and  as  probably  you  never 
knew  that  important  fact,  or  have  forgot- 
ten it,  I  must  inform  you  that  it  falls  jost 
two  day  8  before  that  of  our  sometime  king, 
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on  the  anniversary  of  whose  nativity  you 
tell  me  you  had  proposed  to  set  out,  or  as 
it  is  more  elegantly  expressed  in  our  Doric 
idiom  "  to  start"  for  "  the  good  old  thir- 
teen United  States/'  I  am  too  unwell  and 
too  much  fatigued  to  say  much  more  than 
to  express  my  disappointment  at  not  see- 
ing you  on  your  Atlantic  Pilgrimage.  I 
knew  that  I  did  not  lie  in  your  route,  and 
altho'  1  had  no  right  to  expect  such  a  de- 
flection from  your  line  of  marc*h,  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  joining  an  expression 
of  one  of  your  letters  and  my  own  wishes 
together,  I  made  up  a  sort  of  not  very 
confident  hope  of  seeing  you  in  my  soli- 
tary cabin — "  bag  and  baggage"  as  you 
say.  I  acknowledge  that  my  construction 
of  your  language  was  strained  but  when 
once  we  have  set  our  hearts  upon  any- 
thing, "  trifles  light  as  air"  serve  our  pur- 
pose as  well  as  "  holy  writ."  And  so  you 
have  been  given  back  like  another  Orpheus 
by  the  infernal  regions — but  without  leav- 
ing your  Eurydice  behind  you.  I  suspect 
you  cast  no  "  longing,  lingering  look  be- 
hind." Pray  tell  mc  whether  your  Ixions 
of  the  West  (whom  I  take  to  be  true 
"  crackers")  stopped  their  wheels,  as  you 
passed ;  or  Tantalus  forgot  his  thirst  and 
put  by  the  untasted  whiskey. 

You  misapprehend  me,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  I  have  expressed  myself  very 
incorrectly,  if  you  impute  to  me  the  opin- 
ion that  Burke,  the  great  master  of  poli- 
tical philosophy,  has  been  the  model  of 
our  4th  of  July  orators  and  spouters  in 
and  out  of  Congress.  I  consider  the  style 
of  Burke  to  be  the  most  flexible  that  can 
be  imagined  and  nothing  can  be  stiffer, 
not  even  our  Russian  Envoy,  than  the 
style  we  both  condemn.  But  read  a  page 
of  Fishes  Ames,  or  a  line  of  one  of  Quin- 
cy's  speeches  and  forget  Burke  if  you 
can.  Sometimes  you  have  a  mere  cento, 
and  at  all  times  a  wretched  imitation.  Of 
Cur  ran  the  ape  of  Grattan  (who  occasion- 
ally had  Burke  in  his  eye  too)  and  of 
Phillips  (the  ape  of  Curran)  whom  wo 
ape,  I  have  already  (I  think)  expressed 
my  opinion.  Grattan  goes  to  the  very 
farthest  verge  of  propriety  and  often  ovor- 
steps  the  modesty  of  nature,  but  if  he  had 
never  said  anything  but  what  he  delivered 
on   the   "Irish  propositions"  he  would 


stand  with  me  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
orators.  Speaking  of  the  Interdiction  of 
the  Commerce  of  Ireland  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn  he  said — 
"it  resembled  a  judgment  of  God  rather 
than  an  act  of  legislature,  whether  meas- 
ured by  extent  of  space  or  infinity  of  du- 
ration— and  had  nothing  human  about  it, 
except  its  presumption!"  This  is  not 
what  Watts  and  his  disciples  call  reason- 
ing— but  it  is  above  it.  No,  my  dear 
Rutledge,  if  I  am  enthusiastic  in  any 
thing,  it  is  in  admiration  of  Burke. 

Had  I  got  your  letter  in  time,  I  would 
have  shot  you  flying  somewhere  between 
Fincastle  and  Winchester ;  (our  Winches- 
ter) you  must  be  so  heavy  on  the  wing, 
that  I  could  hit  you  as  easily  as  a  wood- 
cock. I  proposed  going  to  our  Sulphur 
Springs  for  a  diseased  liver  and  it  would 
have  been  killing  two  birds  at  once. 

Let  me  know  your  future  movements, 
and  perhaps  I  may  contrive  a  meeting ; 
when  you  will  see  an  old,  withered,  weath- 
er beaten,  shrivelled  creature  and  look  in 
vain  for  him  you  onco  knew.  My  best 
wishes  attend  Mrs.  R.  and  your  sister. 
Your  children  ought  to  think  of  me  as 
one  whom  they  have  long  known.  Re- 
member me  to  Middleton  and  his  accom- 
plished wife,  and  believe  me  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word, 

Your  friend, 

J.  R.  of  Roanoke. 

A  writer  unknown  to  me,  in  drawing  a 
comparison  between  Johnson  and  Burke, 
thus  expresses  himself  of  the  latter — 

"Burke's  felicity  is  in  a  different 
sphere:  it  lies  in  the  diversified  allusions 
to  ail  arts  and  to  all  sciences,  by  which, 
as  he  pours  along  his  redundant  tide  of 
eloquence  and  reason,  he  reflects  a  light 
and  interest  on  every  topic  which  he  treats; 
in  a  promptitude  to  catch  the  language 
and  transfuse  the  feelings  of  passion :  and 
in  the  unrestrained  and  ready  use  of  a 
stylo  the  most  flexible  and  the  most  ac- 
commodating to  all  topics  'from  grave  to 
gay,  from  lively  to  severe, '  that  perhaps 
any  writer  in  any  language  ever  attained, 
'  Ipsa  res  verba  rapiunt.'  " 

The  ignorance  of  the  better  informed 
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among  the  English  concerning  us  can  only 
be  surpassed  by  our  want  of  information 
concerning  the  country  of  our  forefathers. 
We  have  lost  nearly  all  that  our  immedi- 
ate progenitors  knew  on  this  subject  and 
the  littlo  that  remains  is  rendered  inap- 
plicable, and  therefore  deceptive,  by  the 
changes  of  the  present  reign — more  mo- 
mentous than  any  recorded  in  history. 
Ages  indeed  have  elapsed  since  1760. 
Sir  J.  Mcintosh  lately  averred  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "that  forgery  of 
Bank  notes  was  a  crime  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence among  us/'  As  to  their  critics 
I  think  they  have  sometimes  sinned  in  our 
case  against  candor  and  justice — but  of- 
ten in  our  favor.  I  am  indeed  astonished, 
when  I  think  of  the  men  we  6end  them 
by  way  of  specimen,  and  the  style  of  our 
State  papers  for  a  long  time  lack,*  that 
they  should  express  so  much  consideration 
for  us.  Pardon  the  Gallicism.  Conside- 
ration, however,  you  may  say  is  not  res- 
pect, it  is  not  sterling  bullion  but  French 
plate.  Now  a  days,  however,  "  Dowlas  is 
your  only  wear."  Ruffles  and  shams  pass 
for  shirts. 

I  cannot  trust  my  pen  upon  the . 

The  author  is  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune. 
Circumstances  considered,  he  is  entitled 
to  great  credit — but  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  be  bred  in  low  life  and  to  emerge  out 
of  it  into  the  society  of  men  who  had  en- 
listed under  the  banners  of  Paine,  God- 
win, Condorcet,  &c.  Voltaire,  whom  I  can 
never  forgive  if  it  were  only  for  his 
crimes  against  Shakespeare,  was  tho  least 
hateful  of  the  Sect.  He  at  least  was  a 
man  of  wit  and  taste  in  his  own  litera- 
ture. The  person  of  whom  we  are  speak- 
ing is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Curran, 
and  has  committed  his  speeches  to  memo- 
ry not  "  at  the  Grammar  School,"  but  at 
the  mature  age  of  35 — and  now  that  he 
approaches  or  has  passed  50  he  is  glad  to 
take  a  lesson  from  counsellor  Philips ! 
There  is  no  "royal  road"  to  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  a  gentleman.  They  can 
not  be  put  on  with  an  official  or  Levee 
Dress. 

To  Henry  Middle  ton  Rutledge,  Esq. 


London,  Dec.  8th,  1830,  Wednesday. 
My  Old  and  Dear  Friend: 

It  was  fully  my  intention  to  have  writ- 
ten to  you  by  one  of  the  two  last  packets, 
but  I  was  so  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of 
doing  that  which  was  indispensable,  that 
I  threw  down  the  pen  in  a  state  of  utter 
exhaustion  and  severe  pain  of  body  and 
mind.  My  health  continues  to  decline. 
Since  this  month  came  in,  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly distressed  by  a  complication  of 
diseases,  and  I  begin  to  think  that  we  are 
never  to  meet  again  in  this  world.  That 
we  may  meet  in  another,  and  not  a  worse 
one,  is  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer. 

Last  night,  just  as  I  was  going  to  bed, 
Mr.  McLane's  servant,  without  message, 
called  and  left  your  letter  of  the  2nd  of 
October  with  mine.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the 
well  known  hand,  I  felt  a  twinge  of  con- 
science interfering  with  the  pleasurable 
sensation  with  which  I  broke  the  seal  It 
is  endorsed  "  Dep.  State.  Rec:  12  Oct 
1830."  Where  it  has  been  all  this  while, 
I  can  not  guess — the  Packets  of  the  16th 
and  24th  having  long  ago  arrived ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  by  this  time,  that  of 
the  1st  Nov.  is  also  in.  I  have  not  been 
treated  well  about  my  letters. 

Our  friend  Mark  has  no  doubt  inform- 
ed you  of  the  ridiculous  and  absurd  con- 
duct of  my  men  of  business  here  [Gowan 
and  Mars,  No.  46  Lime  Street]  in  send- 
ing your  books  to  "  St.  Petersburg^  to  the 
care  of  Wm.  R.  Johnson" — instead  of 
Petersburg,  Virginia.!  I  am  likely  to  be 
a  serious  loser  by  their  stupidity  and  neg- 
ligence. For  at  the  same  time  they  ship- 
ped effects  of  mine  to  the  same  non  est 
inventus  personage,  to  whom  they  also 
enclosed  the  Bill  of  Lading,  without  wri- 
ting me  a  word.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  vessel  discharged  her  cargo  and 
returned  to  London  some  time  before  I 
left  Russia,  without  my  knowing  a  sylla- 
ble about  it,  and  the  Custom  House,  very 
properly,  refused  to  deliver  the  packages 
to  Clay,  or  my  agent  in  St.  Petersburgh ; 
and  so  slow  and  tedious  are  all  the  forms 
of  the  Imperial  Administration  that  they 
could  not  be  obtained  until  so  late  a  pe- 


*e.  g.  J.  Q.  Adams's  correspondence  with  Don  Onis. 

t  They  were  addressed  to  Nuth'I  Macon  Esq.  of  North  Carolina,  care  of  W.  R.  J.  Petersburg. 
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riod,  that  I  begin  to  fear  they  have  gone  to 
the  bottom  in  the  late  gales,  which  have 
been  very  destructive.  It  is  only  an  addi- 
tional proof  to  hundreds  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  that  an  agent,  call  him  Com  mis* 
sion  Merchant,  or  what  you  will,  rarely 
feels  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  in- 
terest of  his  principal. 

What  you  say  about  "  Public  Debt  and 
Paper  money  and  Taxes  to  support  their 
credit"  is  both  pithy  and  apropos — for  I 
have  made  a  coat  of  arms  for  you.    The 
Field,  which  is  or,  is  divided  by  a  Gross ; 
argent.     In  each  quarter  is  a  Tobacco 
Plant.  The  crest  is  a  plant  of  Indian  corn. 
in  full  bearing — Motto  "  suum  cuique." 
And  over  the  crest — "  Hard  Money."    I 
had  the  Tob'o  topped  to  8  leaves  [4  plants 
to  the  m]  but  the  painter  and  engraver 
made  the  stalk  of  Corn  so  like  a  Cat  tail 
of  our  marshes,  and  the  Tobacco  so  like 
thistles,  that  I  cancelled  the  plate,  and 
ordered  the  tradesman  to  send  me  a  draw- 
ing of  each  plant  from  a  botanical  work, 
before  he  put  the  next  in  hand.    At  first, 
I  intended  that  the  field  should  be  Gules  ; 
emblematical  of  your  red  land.    But  the 
gold  was  preferred  in  reference  to  both  the 
mottoes ;  for  without  Hard  Money  inter- 
lopers will  feed  out  of  our  corn  crib  and 
chew  our  tobacco.      I  wish  they  would 
take  only  what  they  can  chew.    I  say 
"  our,"  as  one  of  us  the  People.    Tell  this 
to  Mr.  Gid.  Alston  in  particular — and  to 
Weldon  E  iwards,  who  and  yourself  are 
exceptions  to  my  general  rule  respecting 

agents. 

****** 

"  Since  we  were  first  acquaint"  and  that 
is  going  on  more  than  forty  year,  or  there- 
by, we  have  not  differed  upon  many  sub- 
jects and  long  experience  has  served  to 
bring  me  over  to  your  opinion.  "  The 
Independence  of  the  Judiciary"  was  the 
last  strong  hold  that  I  maintained  against 
you — and  that  IJhave  some  time  ago  sur- 
rendered. I  use  the  phrase  technically  of 
course. 

Last  month  I  spent  about  three  weeks 
in  the  country.  I  passed  eight  days  most 
pleasantly,  health  excepted,  at  Bidleston  in 
Suffolk  on  the  invitation  of  Rich'd  Wil- 
son, Esq.  He  has  been  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune  of  which  about  3,000 


acres  lie  around  his  spacious  and  most 
hospitable  mansion.    One  of  his  daugh- 
ters is  married  to  a  namesake  and  dis- 
tant, very  distant,  relative  of  mine,  son 
of  the  last  Bishop  (but  one)  of  London. 
The  coach  took  me  within  10  miles  of  his 
house,  where  his  own  carriage  met  me. 
He  insisted  upon  paying  me  this  very  un- 
usual compliment,  and  when  I  arrived  at 
Sudbury  I  found  his  coach  and  servants 
waiting  for  me  in  the  Inn  Yard.     We 
coursed  and  killed  hares — the  dogs  never 
letting  one  escape.    This  you  [who  know 
the  English  hare  to  be  nearly  or  quite  as 
large  as  our  grey  fox  and  much  fleeter] 
will  say  was  fine  sport.    We  shot  also — 
that  is  Mr.  Wilson  did  every  day  and  I 
sat  upon  a  delightful  poney  and  looked 
on — once  I  made  out  to  pull  a  trigger  and 
killed  four  pheasants.  Eighteen  and  a  half 
brace  were  driven  out  of  one  preserve  of 
about  a  circular  acre  towards  us,  nearly 
all  within  shot — but  I  did  not  shoot  that 
day.    One  morning  we  killed  with  the 
"  long  dogs"  six  hares.    On  no  occasion 
did  they  run  as  many  hundred  yards  from 
where  we  started  them  ;  but  doubled  and 
twisted  poor  things  until  the  grey  hounds 
doubled  them  up.    On  Sunday  the  last  of 
the  month  (October)  I  accompanied  my 
host  to  New  Market  to  be  present  at  the 
Houghton  Meeting.    We  dined  that  even- 
ing with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Gulley  of  pu- 
gilistic fame. 

He  lives,  or  did  live,  at  the  Hare  Park 
about  5  miles  from  New  Market,  and  has 
been  for  many  years  a  Better  of  the  first 
magnitude.  He  has  a  beautiful  rustick 
wife,  for  whose  sake  he  has  sold  Hare 
Park  that  she  (who  cannot  be  forced  into 
the  society  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  associates  of  her  husband,  because 
she  is  an  Innkeeper's  daughter)  may  be 
with  her  relatives  in  Yorkshire.  Gulley 
is  an  uncommonly  handsome,  well  made 
and  well-bred  man.  He  lives  like  a  Duke. 
We  had  six  varieties  of  wine,  all  exqui- 
site of  their  sort — 2  dishes  of  Fish — and 
such  venison  as  I  never  beheld  elsewhere. 
He  has  all  the  quietness  of  manner  that 
distinguishes  our  friend  Wm.  K.  Johnson. 
On  one  "Great  Leger"  he  netted  £22,000. 
Sir  Mark  Wood  who  has  "got  on  the 
melting  pot"  (his  father  made  the  estate) 
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has  bought  Hare  Park.  One  of  the  first 
persona  that  I  met  next  morning  on  the 
course,  to  whom  at  my  request  I  was  in- 
troduced, was  old  Frank  Buckle  just  from 
the  weighing  scales.  You  may  remem- 
ber that  he  rode  Hambletonian  in  the 
great  3,000  guinea  match,  against  Dia- 
mond ;  which  all  allowed  he  won  by  rid- 
ing. The  old  man  was  highly  gratified 
at  Mr.  W's  telling  him  "that  I  desired  to 
be  introduced  to  him."  He  is  about  the 
size  of  Arthur  Taylor,  but  the  very  pic- 
ture of  health. 

From  New  Market  I  went  next  day, 
Tuesday,  to  Cambridge.  [But  I  had  for- 
got to  mention  that  the  racing  (8  of  them) 
was  very  indifferent.  I  saw  Priam  how- 
ever, at  W.  Chifney's  stakes,  a  splendid 
horse — first  favorite  for  the  last  Great  Le- 
ger  at  Doncaster,  but  beaten  by  Birming- 
ham ;  some  think  by  consent  of  parties. 
You  will  see  a  note  of  them  both  in  the 
3d  Vol.  of  the  Stud  Book,  which  I  shall 
send  you.    It  is  in  my  own  hand.] 

Mr.  Wilson  being  called  home  by  the 
sudden  death  of  a  guest — Capt.  Rotherain, 
Capt.  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  Adm'l  Col- 
lingwood,  the  leading  and  victorious  ship 
at  Trafalgar — I,  who  had  been  dreadfully 
sick  at  New  Market,  went  on  the  next 
day  to  Cambridge.  Here  I  had  to  go  to 
bed,  before  dinner,  and  was  so  ill  that  I 
despaired  of  seeing  the  vast  improvements 
that  have  been  made  since  my  last  visit 
there.  However,  my  best  friend  opium 
brought  me  through.  The  additions  to 
Trinity  College,  St.  John's,  King's,  and 
Corpus  would  alone  furnish  forth  an 
University.  That  to  St.  John's  is  the 
most  beautiful  Court  in  the  world,  con- 
taining 112  apartments  of  3  rooms  each, 
and  a  screen  as  beautiful,  which  forms  a 
magnificent  cloister. 

Thursday,  Dec'r  9th,  1830. 
[The  severest  attack  which  I  have  had 
for  a  long  time,  obliged  me  to  give  over 
writing  yesterday.  The  distress  and 
anxiety  of  the  last  18  hours  are  not  to 
be  described.] 


The  new  court,  called  "The  King's 
Court,"  at  Trinity  College,  is  even  more 
extensive   than   that   at   St.   John's.    I 
dined  with  the    Fellows  on  the  5th  of 
Nov'r,  a  Festival,   [Gunpowder  Plot,]— 
in  their   noble  hall,  where  400  of  that 
College  alone  sat  down    to  eight  large 
tables.     This    vast    room,  with   its  old 
carved  oak  rafters,  [it  has  no  ceiling- 
like  Westminster  Hall,  &c.,]  was  warmed 
by  one  vast  Brazier  in  the  centre  of  living 
charcoal.    We  had  a  Turbot  as  large  as 
a  Tea-Board  and  the  "audit  ale"  restored 
my  appetite  for  malt  liquor,  which  the 
infernal    drench    of   London,   miscalled 
Porter,  had  completely  taken  away.   The 
whole  revenue  of  this  most  renowned 
College,  which  boasts  her  Trinity  of  great 
men,  Bacon,  Barrow  and  Newton — [to 
whom  may  be  added  Lord  Coke,  Dry  den, 
Bentley  and  Ld.  Byron]  does  not  exceed 
£40,000  per  ann.  to  keep  up  this  mag- 
nificent establishment    The  undergradu- 
ates, indeed,  contribute  largely  (not  less 
than  £200  each)  particularly  the  Fellow 
Commoners,  sons  of  such  noblemen  or 
gentlemen  as  are  admitted  to  the  Fellows' 
table.      Undergraduates    are    what   we 
would  call  students.*    The  mastership  of 
Trinity  is  worth  £3,000  per  ann.  besides 
a  splendid  Lodge  (palace)  in  which  the 
King   and    the    Judges    take   up  their 
quarters  when  they  come  to  Cambridge. 
The  fellowships  are  moderately  endowed 
and  there  is  no  avoidable  idleness  here. 
With  all  my  prepossessions  and  prejudices 
against  a  foreign  education,  if  I  had  a 
son  he  should,  at  mature  age,  spend  at 
least  two  years  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    The    united    grounds   of  this 
College,    St    John's,    Clare    Hall   and 
King's,  form  a  promenade  to  which  there 
is  nothing  like  at  Oxford.    The  celebrated 
mathematician,  Babbage,  has  written  a 
strange  work  on  the  "  Decline  of  Science 
in  England" — strange  at  least  for  him, 
who  is  the  successor  of  Newton  and  the 
only  Professor  at  Cambridge  who  does 
not  lecture. 
After  a  short  stay  in  town  I  went  to 


*  Students  of  Christ  Ch.  Coll.  Oxford  are  what  elsewhere  are  termed  "Felloes."    "Scholais" 
enjoy  "Scholarships.' 
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Chislehurst,  in  Kent,  to  see  my  venerable 
friend  Mrs.  Weddell,  who  with  her  hus- 
band (member  for  Yorkshire)  accompa- 
nied Ld.  Rockingham  in  his  triumphal 
procession  down  to  York,  after  the  Repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act — which  pacified  the 
Empire.  She  was  sister-in-law  of  Lord 
R.  I  spent  three  days  and  a  half  in 
Kent,  one  day  and  night  at  Mr.  Thos. 
Brandram's,  at  Lee,  who  has]  the  most 
desirable  place  that  I  know  in  England. 

You  see  that  I  say  very  little  on  poli- 
ticks. My  decided  opinion  is  that  there 
will  be  a  general  War  in  Europe.  France 
reminds  me  of  a  schoolboy  that  has  put 
a  chip  upon  his  head.  God  speed  her  I 
say.  The  misery  and  distress  here  can- 
not be  conceived,  unless  you  could  see 
regular  files  of  the  English  newspapers. 

If  I  live,  I  will  be  at  home  on  the  feast 
of  the  new  corn,  for  I  perceive  that  we 
are  not  to  have  any  old  corn  even  to  bring 
in  the  wheat  harvest.  "Not  an  ear  to 
the  acre"  is  my  brother  Harry's  report  to 
me.  On  Rappahannock  too,  there  is  a 
total  failure — it  is  not  quite  so  bad  with 
us,  but  the  crop  is  a  very  short  one. 

Monday,  Dec.  13, 1830. 
The  last  sentence  was  not  finished  until 
to  day.  I  have  been  very  much  distressed 
by  my  complaint  and  as  the  Packet  which 
will  carry  this  does  not  sail  until  Thurs- 
day morning,  I  have  written  by  snatches. 
Saturday  I  made  out  to  dine  with  the 
famous  "Beef  Steak's1'  which  I  had  a 
great  desire  to  do.  The  scene  was  unique. 
Nothing  permitted  but  Beef  Steaks  and 
potatoes,  portwine,  punch,  brandy  and 
water,  &c.    The  broadest  mirth  and  most 


unreserved  freedoms  among  Ihemembers — 
every  thing  and  every  body  burlesqued — 
in  short  a  party  of  school  boys  on  a  frolic, 
could  not  have  been  more  unrestrained  in 
the  expression  of  their  merriment.  I 
was  delighted  with  the  conviviality  and 
heartiness  of  the  company.  Among  other 
toasts  we  had  that  "great  friend  of 
Liberty,  Prince  Metternich"  and  a  great 
deal  more  of  admirable  foolery.  The 
company  waited  chiefly  on  themselves — 
the  songs  without  exception,  were  mirth- 
stirring  and  well  sung.  In  short  here  I 
sawa  sample  of  old  English  manners; 
for  the  same  tone  has  been  kept  up  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Club-— more  than 
a  century.  Nothing  could  be  happier 
than  the  burlesque  speeches  of  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  Club— especially  a  Mr. 
Stephenson  (Vice  P.)  who  answered  to 
the  call  of  "Boots!"  Major  Gen.  Sir 
Andrew  Barnard  presided  admirably  and 
another  gallant  officer,  Gen'l  Sir  Ronald 
Ferguson  greatly  contributed  to  our 
hilarity  also.  Admiral  Dundas  (not  of  the 
Scotch  clan)  a  new  Ld.  of  Admiralty,  who 
came  in  for  his  full  share  of  humour  and 
left-handed  compliments,  paid  his  full 
quota  towards  the  entertainment.  In  short 
I  have  not  chuckled  with  laughter  before, 
since  I  left  Virginia. 

News  of  Insurrection  in  Warsaw  and 
throughout  Poland.  The  present  Adm'n 
here  gains  ground  daily. 


Yours  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 

J.  R.  of  Roanoke. 
To  Nathaniel  Macon  Esq. 
Buck  Spring. 
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TO  MY  HUSBAND. 

I  miss  thee — Oh,  I  miss  thee, 

In  oar  home  at  close  of  day, 

I  miss  thee  in  the  morning's  hour, 

In  the  glow  of  evening's  ray ; 

And  the  earth  seems  dark  and  weary, 

With  a  dreary  sky  above, 

Since  the  smile  has  wandered  from  me 

With  its  joyousness  and  love. 

I  miss  thee — Oh,  I  miss  thee, 

Where'er  I  chance  to  stray, 

I  miss  thee  in  the  hush  of  eve, 

When  its  shadows  dim  my  way; 

For  thy  presence  wove  a  halo  \ 

Round  my  lone  and  weary  hours, 

As  the  spirit  art  of  beauty 

Weaves  a  glory  round  the  flowers. 

I  miss  thee — Oh,  I  miss  thee, 
In  the  day,  and  in  the  night, 
I  miss  thee  in  the  twilight  hour, 
When  the  stars  are  shining  bright ; 
Where'er  I  chance  to  wander, 
Where'er  I  chance  to  be, 
On  my  heart  and  on  my  spirit 
Glows  a  burning  thought  of  thee. 

I  miss  thee — Oh,  I  miss  thee, 
In  the  shadowy  realms  of  sleep, 
I  miss  thee  in  the  night's  deep  shades, 
That  across  my  spirit  creep ; 
And  the  silent  land  of  slumber 
Hath  no  pleasant  dream  for  me. 
Since  I  wander  'mid  its  shadows, 
Lonely,  afar  from  thee. 

I  miss  thee — Oh,  I  miss  thee, 
Where'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
I  miss  thee  in  the  world  abroad, 
In  the  quiet  of  our  home  ; 
And  there  rests  a  lonely  shadow 
On  the  face  of  nature  now, 
And  a  shade  of  care  is  stealing 
On  my  heart  and  o'er  my  brow. 

I  miss  thee — Oh,  I  miss  thee, 

In  my  own  deep  solitude, 

I  miss  thee  in  the  weary  hours, 

That  above  my  spirit  brood ; 

And  to  me  all  nature's  dreary, 

As  in  eclipse  the  while, 

Since  thou  art  not  here  to  bless  me, 

With  the  sunshine  of  thy  smile.  A.  L.  B. 
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AX  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE. 


There  has  been  no  question  so  often 
asked,  and  so  variously  answered  of  late 
years  as  this,  "shall  the  South  have  a 
literature  of  her  own  ?"  It  is  one  of  vi- 
tal importance  to  her  social  and  political 
interests,  a  question  on  which  hangs  the 
integrity  of  her  peculiar  institutions,  and 
on  which  is  based  the  preservation  of  her 
social  and  political  independence. 

We  look  in  vain  elsewhere  for  any  na- 
tional literature  whose  object  it  is  to  aim 
a  blow  at  the  existence  of  the  very  social 
fabric  which  supports  it.  What  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  thought  of  a  history  of 
Great  Britain  whole  chapters  of  which 
were  devoted  to  an  eloquent  denunciation 
of  monarchy  ?  What  would  be  thought  of 
a  feuilleton  published  within  sight  of  the 
Tuilleries,  designed  to  ridicule  the  preten- 
sions of  Napoleon  III.  and  to  rear  upon 
the  tumbling  ruins  of  his  dynasty  the 
regime  of  the  Bourbons  ?  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  political  essay  emanating 
from  the  press  of  a  Harper  or  a  Redfield, 
designed  to  show  the  utter  failure  of  re- 
publican institutions  and  eloquently  re- 
commending a  return  to  the  colonial  vas- 
salage to  England  ? 

And  yet  "  'tis  true  'tis  pity,  but  pity  'tis 
'tis  true"  that  the  literature  which  the 
South  has  adopted  as  her  own,  which  helps 
to  form  her  libraries,  to  allure  her  youth,  or 
to  teach  her  children  is  devoted  in  a  great 
measure  to  a  crusade  against  an  institu- 
tion, the  destruction  of  which,  as  she  ver- 
ily believes  would  impoverish  her  purse, 
cripple  her  power  and  corrupt  her  morals. 

We  are  prepared  to  Bustain  what  we 
say.  George  Bancroft  has  been  elevated, 
whether  justly  or  not,  to  the  high  rank  of 
the  historian  of  the  United  States.  His 
book,  or  rather  his  books,  for  their  name 
is  Legion,  are  in  the  hands  of  every  well 
read  man  in  the  South.  They  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  children  as  the  fountain 
from  which  they  may  draw  the  most  reli- 
able information  concerning  their  coun- 
try and  her  institutions.  Yet  has  he  de- 
voted one  entire  chapter  to  an  assault  on 
the  institution  of  slavery,  besides  many 
insidious  side  blows  at  the  same  object 
of  his  wrath,  distributed  throughout  the 


work.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  complain  very 
much  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  course.  He  had 
an  undoubted  right,  and  indeed  it  was 
his  bounden  duty  to  treat  the  subject  ac- 
cording to  his  own  peculiar  views;  and  it 
was  perhaps  but  natural  that,  with  the 
bias  of  his  section,  and  the  narrow  feel- 
ings and  prejudices  of  a  New  England  au- 
thor, he  should  entertain  the  views  which 
he  has  expressed.  There  mightf  indeed, 
without  a  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  of  the 
historian,  have  been  a  little  less  of  the 
prejudice  of  the  partizan,  and  a  little 
more  of  the  impartiality  of  the  profound 
statesman  in  his  style.  It  might  have 
been  a  little  more  just  to  the  people  of 
half  the  republic  of  which  he  wrote,  had 
he  given  to  the  world  at  least  some  of 
their  reasons  in  support  of  an  institution 
which  they  sustained.  Mr.  Macaulay, 
partizan  as  he  is,  gives  us  at  least  an  in- 
sight into  the  merits  of  both  sides  of  ev- 
ery question.  Mr.  Bancroft  however  sees 
but  one  side  of  the  shield,  and  he  must 
not  therefore  be  surprised  if  there  should 
rise  up  a  champion  in  defence  of  the 
other.  But  it  was  not  to  charge  Mr.  Ban- 
croft with  unfairness,  nay,  not  even  to  re- 
fute his  flimsy  logic,  and  milk  sop  philan- 
thropy, that  we  cited  his  authority.  It 
was  to  lament  that  his  history  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the 
South,  without  any  counteracting  influ- 
ence— it  was  to  deplore  the  madness  of 
those  who  gulp  the  poison,  yet  neglect 
the  antidote.  Is  it  wise  in  a  people  to  re- 
cognize as  authority  a  book  which  wil- 
fully misrepresents  their  interests  ?  Is  it 
politic  to  disseminate  principles  calcula- 
ted to  shake  the  very  foundation  of  our 
social  fabric  ?  Is  it  just  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  our  children  a  distaste  for  an 
institution  which  we  believe  divine  in  its 
origin,  and  conservative  in  its  influence, 
and  which  they  may  at  no  very  distant 
day  be  called  upon  to  defend  with  their 
blood  ? 

But  it  is  not  in  the  dignified  and  im- 
pressive language  of  history  alone,  that 
our  literature  seeks  to  prejudice  the  insti- 
tution of  Slavery.  Evil  as  is  the  tenden- 
cy of  history  when  perverted  from  its  true 
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channel  of  impartial  justice,  it  is  harm- 
less when  compared  with  falsehood  ar- 
rayed in  the  attractive  garb  of  romance 
and  poetry.  History  finds  its  place  for  the 
most  part  in  the  libraries  of  the  thought- 
ful and  the  learned  prepared  to  refute  its 
sophisms,  or  to  reject  its  falsehoods.    But 
fiction  diffuses  itself  through  all  the  aven- 
ues of  social  life,  and  fastens  itself  upon 
the  heart  and  the  fancy  of  the  young, 
the  guileless,  and  the  romantic.    History 
must  ndbds  to  be  at  all  consistent,  confine 
itself  to  deductions  drawn  from  an  obser- 
vation of  a  general  system.     Fiction  may 
take  exceptional  cases  as  examples  of  a 
class,  and  present  a  falsehood  in  the  garb  ' 
of  truth.    To  illustrate  this  proposition 
let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Massachu- 
setts, the  nursery  of  the  poisonous  litera- 
ture to  which  we  refer.    History  would 
have  to  say  of  the  character  of  the-  people 
of  that  State,  that  they  were  for  the  most 
part  orderly,  law-loving  and  law-abiding. 
Fiction  might  select  from  the  chronicles 
of  the  Courts  the  tragedy  of  Webster 
and  Parkman,   and,  throwing  over  the 
dark  picture  a  flood  of  genius,  might  well 
fill  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  horror 
for  any  society  where  such  a  miser  or 
such  a  villi  an  could  have  been  nurtured. 
Or  take  the  case  of  the  Southern  master 
and  his  slave  for  an  illustration.    His- 
tory, if  true  to  its  high  mission  of  truth, 
would  be  compelled  to  say  that  that  rela- 
tion was  marked  by  kindness  almost  pa. 
rental  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  grateful 
obedience  almost  filial  on  the  other.  Mrs. 
Harriet  Stowe,  true  to  her  low  mission  of 
falsehood ,  might  search  the  newspapers 
of  the  South  for  an  exceptional  case  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  stamped  with  the 
detestation  and  indignant  reprobation  of 
all  society,  and  with  the  colours  which 
she   has  borrowed    from  the    pallet  of 
Charles  Dickons,  and  the  pencil  which 
she  has  stolen  from  Mrs.  Sherwood,  might 
paint  a  scene  which  might  well  excite  the 
fancy,  and  wring  the  heart  of  the  read- 
er.   False  as  such  a  picture  is,  it  is  no 
less  effective  than  if  true.    As  well  might 
you  judge  of  the  beauties  of  a  garden,  by 
some  nettle  overlooked  by  the  gardener, 
A  well  might  you  judge  of  the  purity  and 
innocence  of  Eden,  by  the  trail  of  that 


serpent  whose  insidious  wiles  "  brought 
death  into  the  world/1  And  yet  it  is  a 
melancholy  truth  that  by  such  arts  im- 
pressions have  been  made,  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  eradicate. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  and  we  would  to 
the  last  to  deny  it,  that  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow is  the  first  of  our  living  American 
poets.    We  are  proud  to  recegnize  him  is 
such,  for  so  long  as  his  muse  devotes  her- 
self to  her  true  mission  of  interpreting 
the  kinder  feelings  of  the  heart,  of  inspi- 
ring the  young  to  patient  and  enduring 
toil,   as  in  the  Psalm  or  Excelsior.;  of 
teaching  a  beautiful  lesson  of  religious 
dependence,  and  innocent  virtue  as  in  his 
charming  picture  of  Evangeline ;  of  il- 
lustrating, like  a  true  American  poet,  the 
annals  of   that  proud  aboriginal    race, 
which  has  passed  away,  as  in  Hiawatha, 
so  long  do  we  recognize  him  as  the  truth- 
ful teacher,  and  the  tender  minstrel.  Bat 
he  too  must  pervert  his  genius  to  our 
injury,  he  too  must  administer  in  the  at- 
tractive draught  of  his  poetry  the  poison 
of  abolition,  he  too  must  strike  his  harp, 
strung  as  it  is  to  tenderness,  into  harsh 
notes  of  discord  with  the  South,  and  in- 
spire to  new  hostility  those  whom  be  might 
have  controlled.    We  lay  down  his  vol- 
ume with  a  sigh,   at  finding  that  one 
whom  we  had  loved  to  recognize  as  a 
brother,  nourishes  in  his  heart  a  frater- 
nity like  that  of  Coin. 

But  there  is  another  department  of  lit- 
erature even  more  injurious  in  its  tenden- 
cies than  those  which  we  have  mentioned. 
We  refer  to  those  books  which  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  children  at  a  time  when 
the  mind  is  not  strengthened  to  resist, 
but  quick  to  receive  influences.  These 
eome  mostly  from  the  north,  nor  does  fa- 
naticism overlook  so  admirable  an  oppor- 
tunity for  instilling  pernicious  sentiments 
into  the  minds  of  the  unwary  youth.  Take 
up  almost  any  book  that  you  will  designed 
to  amuse  and  instruct  children,  and  you 
will  find  a  plausible  homily  against  slave- 
ry, an  exaggerated  narrative  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  slave,  and  a  touching  account 
of  some  young  philanthropist,  redolent  of 
the  odour  of  sanctity  at  six  years  old, 
who  persuades  papa  to  liberate  his  un- 
happy negroes.    Take  up  any  volume  of 
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elegant  extracts  designed  to  instruct  our 
youth  in  the  graces  of  Yankee  eloquence, 
or  the  cadences  of  Yankee  reading,  and 
you  will  find  it  filled  with  attacks  upon 
slavery,  and  with  such  trash  as  Bryant's 
African  Chief.  What  must  be  the  inevi- 
table effect  of  such  a  system  of  education? 
Will  it  not  make  such  an  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  many  as  will  be  impossible 
to  eradicate  in  after  years  ?  But  even  if 
such  were  not  the  result,  it  is  disgraceful 
to  support  and  encourage  by  our  patronage 
a  literature  designed  to  break  down  one  of 
the*  established  institutions  of  our  State. 

Slavery  is  as  essential  a  social  institu- 
tion in  Virginia,  as  is  marriage.  It  is 
controlled  and  regulated  by  laws,  it  in- 
volves private  rights  even  above  the  just 
action  of  law,  it  is  divine  in  its  origin,  it 
is  permanent  in  its  nature.  Like  mar- 
riage it  cannot  even  be  dissolved  except 
by  compliance  with  the  regulations  of 
law.  If  this  be  all  so,  and  that  it  is  so, 
no  candid  man  can  deny,  is  it  not  as  un- 
wise to  tamper  with  an  institution  thus 
lying  at  the  very  basis  of  our  social  fa- 
bric, as  with  the  holy  institution  of  mar- 
riage? And  can  there  be  an  interfer- 
ence more  dangerous  and  fatal  than  by  a 
literature  designed  to  instil  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  the  young,  and  to  ripen  it 
in  the  minds  of  the  adult  ? 

The  justification  of  these  impertinent 
intermeddlers  in  the  concerns  of  their 
neighbors,  is  to  be  found  in  the  hackneyed 
and  perverted  maxim  of  the  Roman 
dramatist, 

"Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alien um  puto." 

A  maxim  which,  when  thus  perverted, 
justifies  theft,  which  encourages  discord, 
which  nourishes  treason.  A  maxim  which 
dictates  a  systematic  persecution  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  brother,  for  the  imaginary 
relief  of  an  African  slave.  A  maxim 
which  prompts  the  benevolent  "Homo" 
to  turn  with  scorn  and  contempt  from  the 
want  and  misery  around  him,  and,  like 
another  Mrs.  Jellaby,  to  reserve  his 
sympathies  and  philanthrophy  for  the 
happy  and  contented  negro  of  the  South. 
A  maxim  which  having  served  the  turn 
of  the  Jacobins  of  France,  bathed  a 
nation  in  blood,  and  blackened  it  with 


atheism,  emigrates  to  New  England,  and 
develops  itself  in  new  crimes  committed 
in  the  name  of  Religion  and  Virtue.  Well 
that  such  a  philanthrophist  declares  him- 
self a  man,  lest  haply  the  horrified  spec- 
tator of  his  crimes  might  mistake  him 
for  a  fiend.  As  it  is,  who  is  not  ready, 
after  beholding  so  much  enormity  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  and  so  much  vice  in 
the  name  of  virtue,  to  exclaim  with  En- 
sign Northington,  "  Damn  Homo." 

But  we  have  been  betrayed  into  a 
digression  from  the  original  purpose  with 
which  we  took  up  the  pen.  So  far  we 
have  attempted  to  show  the  importance, 
the  vital  necessity  of  a  Southern  litera- 
ture. We  are  aware  that  there  are  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  establish- 
ment We  confess  with  candour,  that 
many  of  these  obstacles  have  been  im- 
posed by  ourselves.  But  we  deny  em- 
phatically that  our  inferiority  in  literary 
attainment  proceeds  from  any  inferiority 
in  capacity  to  the  North.  There  are  seve- 
ral causes  at  work  to  retard  our  progress 
in  this  respect,  to  two  of  which  we  pro- 
pose to  advert. 

The  facility  with  which  political  dis- 
tinction may  be  attained  in  a  republic, 
naturally  allures  young  men  of  genius 
and  education  to  that  arena.  The  ap- 
plause of  a  mob,  for  wiser  men  than  Gar- 
rick  have  mistaken  the  puff  of  a  dunce 
for  fame,  the  prestige  of  a  place  in  Con- 
gress or  in  our  legislative  halls,  the  pant- 
ing, struggling  aspirations  for  eminence 
in  the  nation,  ail  present  far  greater  at- 
tractions to  youth  than  that  quiet  path 
along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  litera- 
ture. And  yet  this  very  proclivity  which 
drives  men  into  political  life,  furnishes  us 
with  a  successful  answer  to  those  who 
taunt  us  with  backwardness  in  literary 
attainment.  In  the  councils  of  the  nation 
the  South  has  furnished  us  with  our 
wisest  and  most  accomplished  statesmen. 
The  palm  of  intellectual  superiority  has 
been  tacitly  but  freely  accorded  to  the 
South  in  this  department  of  science  and 
learning.  Who  can  say  what  brilljant 
contributions  might  not  have  been  added 
to  our  polite  literature  by  the  dramatic 
genius,  and  splendid  eloquence  of  Henry 
Clay?    And  what  a  great  reservoir  of 
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thought  and  instruction  is  presented  to 
the  mind  in  the  works  of  that  distin- 
guished Carolinian,  who  was  as  familiar 
with  every  spring  and  function  in  the 
fabric  of  social  government  as  the  skilful 
anatomist  with  the  nerves  and  organs  of 
the  human  body. 

This  devotion  of  the  talent  of  the  South 
to  the  field  of  politics  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  the  result  of  necessity. 
The  systematic   warfare    of  the  North 
against  the  institution  of  slavery,  has  in- 
duced those  who  might  otherwise  have 
pursued  a  calmer  but  not  less  brilliant 
career  to  rush  to  the  defence  of  their 
interests.    The  agitation  thus  produced 
has  been  general  and  continuous.    Not 
confined  to  the  more  cultivated  classes  of 
society,  it  has  been  diffused  through  the 
masses,  and  thus  has  materially  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  readers,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  authors,  of  polite  litera- 
ture.   A  period  of  political  agitation,  or 
of  civil  strife,  is  not  a  period  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  Belles  Lettres.    When    the 
rights  of  property  are  assailed,  when  the 
fire-side  is  in  danger,  there  is  but  little 
time  for  the  study  of  philosophy  or  the 
pursuit  of  literature.    The  only  authors 
who  are  then  produced,  are  those  who 
make  it  their  province  to  analyze  the 
social  compact,  to  proclaim  political  free- 
dom and  rights,  and  to  exhort  their  coun- 
trymen to  a  steadfast  assertion  and  un- 
yielding defence  of  those  rights.    During 
the  revolution  in  England,  which  estab- 
lished the  TProtectorate  on  the  ruins  of 
royalty,  the   young  Latin  secretary  of 
Cromwell  arose  to  some  eminence  as  a 
political  writer.    But  it  was  not  until 
the  storm  had  passed  away,  and  order 
was  once  more  restored  to  the  distracted 
realm,  that  the  unfading  fame  of  Para- 
dise Lost  eclipsed  the  political  distinction 
of  John    Milton,  the    defender   of  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press.    In  the  department 
of  literature  which  such  civil  strife  pro- 
duces, we  boldly  and  confidently  chal- 
lenge a  comparison  between  the  two  sec- 
tions.    Until  New  England  can  rival  the 
fame  of  Jefferson  and  Madison ;  or  the 
more  modern  disciples  of  the  Dane  school 
achieve  something  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  searching  disquisitions  of  Cal- 


houn, the  South  may  rest  quietly  under 
the  taunts  of  inferiority  which  one  of 
her  ovm  sons,  a  few  years  ago,  hurled 
against  her  in  order  to  curry  favour  with 
the  modern  Athenians  of  Boston. 

The  other  cause  to  which  we  referred, 
which  has  retarded  the  rise  of  literature 
in  the  South,  is  to  be  found  in  the  active 
enterprise  of  her  sons,  urging  them  to 
seek  their  fortune  in  some  new  home  in  the 
far  West.  This  has  prevented  that  growth 
of  population  which  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  home  literature.  Those 
who  have  thus  left  their  homes,  immersed 
in  the  struggle  for  independence  in  a  new 
country,  have  but  little  time  or  inclina- 
tion for  the  pursuit  of  letters,  while  by 
their  voluntary  absenteeism  they  sap  the 
population  which  nvght  otherwise  sustain 
such  pursuits  at  home.  Nor  is  this  ten- 
dency to  emigration  due,  as  has  been 
charged,  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  It 
produces  the  impoverishment  at  home  of 
which  it  seems  to  be  the  result,  and  is 
thus,  to  our  minds,  a  subject  of  regret.  It 
proceeds  from  the  restless  spirit  of  ad- 
venture so  remarkable  in  Southern  youth, 
and  from  that  ardent  love  of  political 
distinction  which  we  consider  the  bane  of 
our  society.  They  meet,  it  is  true,  with 
their  reward,  for  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  as- 
piring emigrants  to  new  countries,  who 
have  attained  the  preferment  which  they 
sought,  have  been  originally  from  the 
Southern  States. 

lie  is  an  unwise  physician  who  can 
only  form  a  diagnosis  of  disease,  without 
skill  to  suggest  a  remedy.  If  we  have 
succeeded  in  pointing  out  the  importance 
of  a  literature  to  the  South,  and  in  al- 
luding to  some  of  the  causes  which  have 
prevented  its  development,  we  have  but 
half  fulfilled  our  duty  until  we  suggest  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  which  exists.  In- 
deed, in  these  remedies  are  embodied 
other  causes  which  have  prevented  the  at- 
tainment of  this  desirable  object,  for  the 
neglect  of  duty  involves  consequences  as 
deplorable  as  the  positive  commission  of 
wrong. 

In  order,  then,  to  build  up  a  Southern 
literature,  we  would  urge  upon  the  South 
the  importance  of  sustaining  exclusively 
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her  literary  institutions.  We  doubt 
whether  all  other  causes  combined  have 
done  more  essential  injury  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South,  than  the  neglect  of 
her  colleges  for  Northern  institutions.  In 
the  item  of  capital,  the  most  important 
in  a  political  aspect,  who  can  calculate 
the  loss  which  the  South  has  sustained  by 
such  a  suicidal  policy?  The  capital  thus 
expended  beyond  her  borders  is  never 
again  heard  of,  unless,  perchance,  in  the 
circulation  of  abolition  documents,  or  the 
furnishing  of  Sharpe's  rifles  and  revol- 
vers for  Kansas  emigrants.  But  it  is  not 
in  its  political  aspect  that  we  desire  to 
consider  this  question.  By  the  encour- 
agement of  our  own  institutions,  we  ele- 
vate the  general  standard  of  intelligence, 
we  improve  the  character  of  our  common 
schools ;  and  for  the  Yankee  pedagogue 
and  old-field  school,  wo  substitute  a 
Southern  teacher,  born  and  reared 
amongst  us,  and  devoting  his  energies 
and  talents  to  the  formation  and  advance- 
ment of  literature.  Nor  is  this  all.  A 
literary  class  is  established  in  our  midst— 
a  corps  of  Alumni,  bound  together  by  a 
common  devotion  to  Alma  Mater,  are  dis- 
persed through  our  State.  A  thirst  for 
literature  is  engendered,  libraries  are 
built  up  and  encouraged,  and  young  men, 
who  would  never  have  heard  of  a  collegi- 
ate education  elsewhere,  are  every  year 
introduced  into  society  to  elevate  its  tastes 
and  adorn  its  circles.  We  venture  to  say 
that  there  can  never  be  a  home  literature 
where  there  is  not  a  reading  public,  and 
every  step  that  is  taken  toward  promot- 
ing the  general  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity, is  a  new  incentive  to  the  exer- 
tions of  genius.  We  rejoice  to  see  that 
a  disposition  thus  to  encourage  our  own 
colleges  and  universities  is  growing  up 
at  the  South.  It  is  founded,  indeed,  on 
a  different  principle  than  that  for  which 
we  are  contending,  but  yet  a  just  and 
noble  principle  of  self-preservation.  Let 
it  be  continued,  and  while  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  education  will  be  retained  at 
home;  while  our  youth  will  be  educated 
better  for  the  stations  which  they  may  be 
severally  called  upon  to  fill,  while  a  blow, 
prompted  by  just  resentment,  will  be  thus 


struck  at  the  Northern  nurseries  of  abo- 
lition, it  will  not  be  the  leas  grateful  to 
Southern  pride  to  know  that  we  will  be 
pursuing  the  surest  policy  to  build  up  a 
sound  and  wholesome  literature. 

Scaroely  less  important  than  this  is  the 
encouragement  of  Southern  literary  peri- 
odicals. Let  the  market  for  Southern 
talent  be  in  a  Southern  magazine.  These 
periodicals  are  the  nests  from  which 
young  genius  first  tries  its  wing  before  it 
braves  the  atmosphere  of  a  chilling  pub- 
lic opinion.  We  speak  that  which  we 
know  when  we  assert  that  there  are  the 
elements  of  a  Southern  literature  now  in 
our  midst.  Properly  supported,  a  South- 
ern magazine  would  teem  monthly  with 
the  emanations  from  aspiring  citizens  of 
the  republic  of  letters.  Is  it  asking  too 
much  of  the  true  Southerner,  who  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  what  we  have 
said,  that  out  of  his  abundance  he  would 
contribute  something  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  an  end  ?  We  conjure  the 
thinking  men,  the  reading  men  of  the 
South,  to  come  forward  to  the  support  of 
that  periodical,  through  the  medium  of 
whose  columns  we  now  address  them. 
But  a  short  time  since  a  magnificent  do- 
nation was  bestowed  upon  the  prosperous 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  State.  All 
honour  to  the  generous  donor,  all  success 
to  the  useful  recipient.  But  is  it  not  of 
equal  importance  that  Southern  enter- 
prise should  be  directed  to  the  cultivation 
of  letters?  If  a  generous  interest  were 
taken  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messen- 
ger, which  has  already  done  much  for  the 
honour  of  the  State,  and  of  which  Vir- 
ginia and  the  South  may  well  be  proud, 
and  also  in  a  similar  enterprise  about  to 
be  established  in  Charleston,  it  would 
tend  more  than  aught  else  to  stimulate 
the  literature  of  the  entire  South.  Thus 
would  we  have  to  boast  of  our  glorious 
old  State  as  of  a  column  founded  upon 
the  affections  of  a  brave  and  honest  peo- 
ple as  on  a  rock,  rising  in  the  Boric  aim 
plicity  of  her  political  structure,  strong 
massive  and  elegant,  and  adorned  by  the 
graceful  Corinthian  capital  of  a  pure  and 
classic  literature. 
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THE  WINDS  FROM  OUT  THE  WEST. 

The  Winds  from  out  the  West  that  stray, 
They  bring  a  kiss  for  me  to  day, 
From  one  they  passed  upon  their  way. 

0  happiest  Winds  that  ever  blew, 
Who  in  your  hither  course  have  been 
In  her  embrace.    Alas,  between 
That  envious  hills  should  intervene 

To  hide  her  from  my  view. 

0  missive  Winds,  to  night  return — 
The  lamps  in  Orion's  belt  that  burn, 
Their  light  will  lend  you  to  discern 

The  chamber  where  she  lies ; 
And  where  perchance  in  maiden  dreams, 
She  murmurs  like  the  purling  streams 
The  bashful  tale  of  love  that  beams 

Within  her  hazel  eyes. 

Inform  her  softly  whence  you  came, 
And  whisper  low  to  her  my  name, 
And  see  if  any  virgin  shame 

Suffuse  her  gentle  face — 
And  mark  if  in  her  sleep  she  sighs — 
And  if  the  robe  that  round  her  lies, 
Shall  eloquently  fall  and  rise, 

With  agitated  grace. 

0  Winds  from  out  the  West  that  strayed, 
With  such  a  sight  of  such  a  maid, 
Your  pilgrimage  shall  be  repaid — 

And  you  shall  cease  to  rove, 
And  shall,  0  Winds  from  out  the  West, 
Be  cradled  into  endless  rest, 
Reclining  on  the  queenliest  breast 

That  ever  sigbed  for  love. 
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We  have  purposely  delayed  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  the  first  number  of 
the  University  Literary  Magazine  for  the 
reason  that,  as  it  appeared  just  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  our  greeting 
would  not  have  reached  the  editors  in 
their  collegiate  sanctum,  had  we  been 
prompt  to  render  it.  They  have  now 
returned  to  the  college  and  we  are  in 
daily  expectation  of  receiving  the  second 
issue  of  this  agreeable  and  spirited  publi- 
cation. "  Nos  docti  indoctique  toti  scri- 
bimu8,"  is  the  motto  under  which  it 
comes  forth — a  very  modest  bit  of  Latin 
for  gentlemen  who  are  being  taught  the 
whole  range  of  the  sciences,  but  not 
borne  out  in  the  contents,  which  the 
indocii  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
Several  articles  in  the  number  before  us, 
of  which  we  may  be  pardoned  for  men- 
tioning as  specially  note-worthy  those 
entitled  "On  Love"  and  " Catharine  of 
Arragon,"  appear  to  us  quite  up  to  the 
level  of  the  best  magazine  literature  of 
the  day,  and  certainly  far  above  the  mark 
of  the  old  "Collegian."  The  "Literary 
Magazine,"  if  properly  conducted,  will 
exert  a  happy  influence  upon  the  taste  of 
the  students  of  the  University,  and  prove 
a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Chair  of  Belles- 
Lettres. 

Apropos  of  the  University,  we  rejoice 
to  learn  that  the  number  of  matriculates 
for  the  present  session  is  greater  than  at 
any  former  period,  while  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  of  the  institution  is  constantly 
extending.  A  new  Professor  of  Greek, 
Basil  A.  Gildersleeve,  Esq.,  a  graduate  of 
Heidelberg,  has  been  added  to  the  corps 
of  instruction,  and  with  the  opening  of 
the  next  collegiate  term,  the  Professor- 
ship of  History  and  General  Literature 
will  be  inaugurated.  By  a  munificent 
endowment  of  Philip  St.  George  Cocke, 
late  President  of  the  Virginia  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  the  Visitors  will  be  enabled, 
at  their  meeting  jn  February  next,  to  take 
preliminary  steps  for  the  establishment  of 


a  school  of  Agriculture  in  connection 
with  the  University,  by  which  facilities 
will  be  offered  for  the  education  of  South- 
ern planters  in  all  that  relates  to  the  in- 
crease of  productiveness  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  lands. 

The  noble  picture  of  the  "School  of 
Athens,"  designed  for  the  new  Hall  of 
the  Rotunda,  has  already  been  received 
and  is  now  on  exhibition  in  our  city.  It 
was  copied  through  an  order  of  the 
Alumni,  from  Raphael's  magnificent 
fresco  in  the  Vatican,  by  M.  Paul  Baize, 
a  French  artist  of  celebrity,  and  has  been 
pronounced  by  Horace  Vernet,  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  and  other  eminent  painters,  a 
faithful  and  beautiful  reproduction  of  the 
original.  When  this  picture  shall  have 
been  elevated  to  the  place  it  is  to  occupy, 
and  when  the  statue  of  Jefferson,  upon 
which  Gait  is  now  busy  in  Florence,  shall 
have  been  completed  and  erected,  the 
Rotunda  will  be  rich  in  artistic  treasures, 
and  some  generous  patron  of  polite  learn- 
ing, imitating  the  splendid  example  of 
Mr.  Cocke,  may  endow  a  School  of  Paint- 
ing and  Design,  which  shall  open  to  the 
lover  of  art  the  means  of  mastering  its 
principles,  and  send  forth  among  us  the 
beautifiers  of  life. 


We  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks 
the  kind  things  said  of  the  Messenger  by 
the  editress  of  the  Kaleidoscope — a  paper 
which  we  always  receive  with  pleasure, 
and  which  we  are  glad  to  believe  is  surely 
winning  its  way  to  public  favor  in  the 
South.  Mrs.  Hicks  has  been  a  zealous 
laborer  in  the  cause  of  Southern  litera- 
ture, and  her  graceful  pen  is  employed 
with  the  happiest  effect  and  with  kaleido- 
scopic brilliancy  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  her  excellent  monthly.  Petersburg 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  press,  and 
should  sustain  its  literary  organ  with  the 
liberality  that  it  extends  towards  all  other 
useful  and  worthy  enterprises. 
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We  take  the  following  Sonnets  from  feeling  of  Paul  II.  Hayne,  and  the  reader 

the  Charleston  Mercury.    They  are  given  will  apprehend  at  once  that  they  were 

without  the  name  of  the  author  and  with  suggested  by  the  sad  fate  of  the  gifted 

no  explanation  of  the  tragic  incident  to  Taber,  who  fell  recently  in  a  duel  near 

which  they  refer,  but  we  recognise  in  Charleston.     As  a  tribute  to  departed 

them  the  graceful  finish  and  the  generous  worth  they  have  a  melancholy  interest— 

sonnets. 

I. 

"Whom  the  gods  love,  die  eartyr!" — it  may.be — 
But  standing,  noble  friend,  beside  thy  grave, 
Whereon  already  the  lush  grasses  wave, 
Nursed  by  the  pitying  skies'  serenity, 

i While  the  pent  grief  expands,  the  tears  gush  free,) 
do  arraign  the  fiery  Fate,  whose  blow, 
In  thy  bright  morn  of  years,  hath  laid  thee  low, 
Whose  noon  had  held  all  gifts  of  fame  in  fee. 
Thou  wert  a  Prince  in  manhood  ;  every  grace 
Of  generous  nurture,  and  of  genial  blood, 
Beamed  in  thy  presence,  and  thy  lordly  face 
The  dial  of  a  clear  and  lofty  mood ; 
Yet  now  thou  art  a  phantom — all  is  fled ; 
The  grace,  the  glory, — God  I  can'st  thou  be  dead  ? 

II. 

For  aye  thou  art  before  me !  day  and  night, 
A  ghastly  visage,  wan,  and  crowned  with  gore, 
Doth  haunt  my  steps,  and  front  me  evermore, 
Darkling  between  my  spirit  and  the  light ; 
I  cannot  purge  my  memory,  cleanse  my  sight ; 
Blood  hovers  in  the  sunbeams  ;  the  sweet  air 
Of  the  calm  evening  is  no  longer  fair, 
And  universal  Nature  owns  the  blight. 
Alas  1  what  boots  it  ?  individual  grief, 
On  the  wide  ocean  of  man's  common  wo, 
Shrinks  to  a  current,  oh !  how  vain,  and  brief, 
Dwarfed  in  the  height  of  that  eternal  flow ; 
Yet  strong  to  dim  Love's  joy-illumined  eyes, 
And  shut  from  Hope  the  peace  of  earth,  and  6kies. 


We  find  the  following  exquisite  frag-  surely  breathes  the  very  music  of  a  love 

ment  in  the  Albion,  attributed  to  Morti-  song,  such  as  maidens  have  hearkened  to 

her  Collins,  an  English  poet.    It  is  en-  with  beating  hearts,  from  beautiful  Cres- 

titled  the  "  Serenade  .of  Troilus,"  and  it  sida  to  dreamy  Genevieve.    Listen — 

This  is  the  very  song  that  Troilus 

Sang  to  his  Cressida,  what  time  the  gust 

Howled  through  the  long  still  streets  of  watchful  Troy. 

0  love,  sweet  love,  thou  sleepest  all  the  night — 
Sleepest,  soft  pillowed  in  the  purple  dusk, 
While  I  am  pining  for  thy  silver  voice. 

Come  forth,  come  forth,  my  sweet,  my  Cressida. 

Softly  the  blue  sea  wraps  the  island  shores, 
Softly  the  colourless  air  enfolds  the  world, 
Softly  around  the  plane  the  ivy  twines. 
Even  so,  the  while  gold  starlight  holds  the  sky, 

1  softly  would  embrace  thee,  Cressida. 
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How  shall  I  weary  thee  with  song?    Amid 
The  sheen  of  dying  lamps,  thy  violet  eyes 
Do  light  the  odorous  twilight,  and  thy  lips 
Are  pouting  unseen.     My  own,  my  Cressida, 

0  listen  1  the  sweet  stars  glisten,  the  soft  wind  moans ; 
Let  the  door  wind  upon  its  golden  hinge. 

Love — Love  the  Warrior — hath  been  with  me, 
While,  dreaming  of  the  panting  of  thy  breast, 

1  cleft  the  Achaians  down,    'Twas  Love,  not  I, 
That  sheared  the  crest  from  many  a  dancing  helm, 
'Mid  the  wild  shock  of  Ares,  Cressida ! 

0  listen !     Thy  ear  is  kissed  by  Love's  low  chant. 
Let  the  door  wind  upon  its  golden  hinge. 

A  light  step  passed  along  the  gallery, 
A  sweet  voice  questioned  at  the  golaen  door : 
And  the  two  lovers  in  one  long  embrace 
Mingled.    'Twas  full  three  thousand  years  ago. 

We  are  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of     Mr.  Lawrence  again.    He  died  the  9th  of 


our  esteemed  contributor,  William  Rods- 
kick  Lawrence,  some  graceful  verses 
from  whose  pen  appear  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Messenger.  A  corres- 
pondent from  Hartford,  Conn.,  writes  us 
as  follows : 
"  You  will  never  receive  a  package  from 


October  with  consumption  (aged  27  years) . 
He  was  so  young  and  gifted  that  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  he  is  gone  forever.  He  was 
a  poet,  an  artist  and  a  Christian." 

This  tributary  sonnet  accompanies  our 
correspondent's  lettei 


SONNET. 


BT  LOTTIE  LINWOOD. 

And  then  at  early  morn  I  saw  thee  die ! 

0,  death  is  but  a  sinking  into  rest, 
A  fearful  password  to  our  home  on  high, 

A  whispered  welcome  to  our  Saviour's  breast. 
Yes,  I  have  watohed  the  glorious  summer-time 

As  with  fair  fingers  she  wove  out  her  pall 
Of  blossoms  but  to  fade  with  Autumn's  prime; 

And  then,  like  thee,  the  fairest  one — to  fall. 
And  now  the  murmurs  of  the  homeless  wind, 

The  slanting  sun-rays  through  each  leafless  tree, 
Are  like  the  hopes  I  strive  in  vain  to  bind, — 

The  fragments  of  Love's  broken  rosary ! 
They  make  my  inner  world  forever  full 

Of  mournful  melodies,  so  sad,  so  beautiful ! 
Hartford,  Nov.  2nd,  1856. 


We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Sanzay  & 
Chalmers,  the  successors  of  W.  A.  Pratt 
in  his  well  known  Richmond  Dagurrean 
Gallery,  for  an  excellent  Daguerreotype 
of  the  late  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  taken  but 
two  weeks  previous  to  the  death.  The 
likeness  is  very  perfect,  and  as  the  only 
accurate  one  in  existence  of  the  greatest 
genius  of  his  time,  possesses  a  great 
value.  At  the  very  moment  it  was 
handed  to  us,  we  were  reading  of  the 
movement  on  foot  in  New  York  to  build 
a  monument  to  Poe,  who  lies  in  the 


Fayette  street  burial-ground,  at  Balti- 
more, without  a  mark  to  designate  his 
grave.  We  are  sure  that  many  of  the 
admirers  of  his  wonderful  writings  will 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  unite  in  this  tardy 
testimonial.  How  sweet  an  inscription 
might  not  be  graven  on,  his  tomb  from  the 
poet's  verses — 

My  tantalized  spirit 
Here  blandly  reposes, — 

Forgetting  or  never 
Regretting  its  roses, 

Its  old  agitations 
Of  myrtles  and  roses. 
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Arctic  Explorations  ;  the  Second  Grin- 
nell  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John 
FrankUn,  m>Z-'b±-'bb.  By  Elisha 
Kent  Kane,  M.  D.,  U.  S."N.  Illustra- 
ted, 2  vols.  Philadelphia.  Childs  & 
Peterson.  1856.  [From  A.  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

We  referred  last  month  to  specimen 
sheets  of  this  work  as  affording  rare  prom- 
ise of  delight,  and  the  goodly  volumes 
now  lying  on  our  table  fully  sustain  our 
expectations  concerning  it.  In  point  of 
typography  and  illustration,  they  are  rich 
beyond  anything  vet  attained  by  the  arts 
of  the  printer  and  engraver  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Messrs.  Childs  &  Peter- 
son have  thus  at  once  established  a  repu- 
tation as  publishers,  and  the  public  will 
hereafter  nave  the  fullest  confidence  in 
their  pledges  for  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  any  works  they  may  announce. 

The  letter  press  of  the  volumes  is  full 
of  interest  of  a  strange  sort.  The  simple 
narrative  of  the  intrepid  explorer  embra- 
ces phenomena  and  adventures  singularly 
novel  and  startling,  and  we  follow  ni6  lit- 
tle band  upon  their  perilous  progress 
through  the  icy  seas  with  the  liveliest 
sympathy  and  the  highest  admiration. 
The  sullen  solitude  of  that  long  wintry 
night,  when  the  "  Advance"  lay  imprisr 
oned  in  that  far  away  harbour  where  they 
were  finally  compelled  to  leave  her — the 
occasional  journeyings  by  sledges  across 
the  cheerless  waste  of  ice — the  encounters 
with  the  walrus  and  the  bear — the  splen- 
dours of  the  boreal  sky — the  death  and 
burial  of  brave  companions— the  suffer- 
ings occasioned  by  disease  and  famine 
with  the  rest  of  the  party — the  shifting 
scenery  of  polar  latitudes,  now  savage, 
now  smiling,  as  the  element  on  which 
they  moved  spread  out  into  glassy  lakes 
or  congealed  beneath  their  keel  into  rigid 
marble  or  reared  itself  up  in  spectral  gla- 
ciers— the  discovery  of  the  Iccless  Sea, 
and  the  final  abandonment  of  the  ship 
and  subsequent  hazardous  return  to  the 
habitable  coast  of  Greenland  ; — all  these 
experiences  are  detailed  with  a  vividness 
and  power  that  wonderfully  impress  the 
reader's  imagination.  We  should  like  to 
draw  freely  upon  the  volumes  for  striking 
extracts,  but  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  single  passage  descriptive  of  the  Ten- 
nyson Monument  and  the  Humboldt  Gla- 
cier. In  or  about  Lat.  79°  Dr.  Kane 
says : 


"  A  single  cliff  of  green  stone,  marked 
by  the  slaty  limestone  that  once  encased 
it,  rears  itself  from  a  crumbled  base  of 
sandstones,  like  the  boldly-chiselled  ram- 
part of  an  ancient  city.  At  its  northern 
extremity,  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine 
which  has  won  its  way  among  the  ruins, 
there  stands  a  solitary  column  or  minaret 
tower,  as  sharply  finished  as  if  it  had  been 
cast  for  the  Place  Yendome.  Yet  the 
length  of  the  shaft  alone  is  four  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  and  it  rises  on  a  plinth  or 
pedestal  itself  two  hundred  ana  eighty 
feet  high. 

•"  I  remember  well  the  emotions  of  my 
party  as  it  first  broke  upon  our  view. 
Cold  and  sick  as  I  was,  I  brought  back  a 
sketch  of  it,  which  may  have  interest  for 
the  reader,  though  it  scarcely  suggests  the 
imposing  dignity  of  this  magnificent  land- 
mark. Those  who  are  happily  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  Tennyson,  and  have 
communed  with  his  spirit  in  the  solitudes 
of  a  wilderness,  will  apprehend  the  im- 
pulse that  inscribed  the  scene  with  his 
name. 

"  Still  beyond  this  comes  the  archipel- 
ago which  bears  the  name  of  our  brig, 
studded  with  the  names  of  those  on  board 
of  her  who  adhered  to  all  the  fortunes  of 
the  expedition ;  and  at  its  eastern  cape 
spreads  out  the  Great  Glacier  of  Hum- 
boldt. My  recollections  of  this  glacier 
are  very  distinct.  The  day  was  beauti- 
fully clear  on  which  I  first  saw  it,  and  I 
have  a  number  of  sketches  made  as  we 
drove  along  in  view  of  its  magnificent 
face.  They  disappoint  me,  giving  too 
much  white  surface  and  badly-fading  dis- 
tances, the  grandeur  of  the  few  bold  and 
simple  lines  of  nature  being  almost  en- 
tirely lost. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  better  by  flo- 
rid description.  Men  only  rhapsodize 
about  Niagara  and  the  ocean.  My  notes 
speak  simply  of  the  '  long  ever-shining 
line  of  cliff,  diminished  to  a  well-pointed 
wedge  in  the  perspective ;  and  again,  of 
4  the  face  of  glistening  ice,  sweeping  in  a 
long  curve  from  the  low  interior,  the  fa- 
cets in  front  intensely  illuminated  by  the 
sun.'  But  this  line  of  cliff  rose  in  solid 
glassy  wall  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
water-level,  with  an  unknown  unfathom- 
able depth  below  it ;  and  its  curved  face, 
sixty  miles  in  length  from  Cape  Agassii 
to  Cape  Forbes,  vanished  into  unknown 
space  at  not  more  than  a  single  day's 
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railroad  travel  from  the  Pole.  The  inte- 
rior with  which  it  communicated,  and 
from  which  it  issued,  was  an  unsurveyed 
mer  de  glace,  an  ice-ocean,  to  the  eve  of 
boundless  dimensions. 

41  It  was  in  full  sight — the  mighty  crys- 
tal bridge  which  connects  the  two  conti- 
nents of  America  and  Greenland.  I  say 
continents;  for  Greenland,  however  in- 
sulated it  may  ultimately  prove  to  be,  is 
in  mass  strictly  continental.  Its  least 
possible  axis,  measured  from  Cape  Fare- 
well to  the  line  of  this  glacier,  in  the 
neighborhood   of  the  eightieth  parallel, 

fives  a  length  of  more  than  twelve  hun- 
red  miles,  not  materially  less  than  that 
of  Australia  from  its  northern  to  its 
southern  cape. 

"Imagine  now  the  centre  of  such  a 
continent,  occupied  through  nearly  its 
whole  extent  by  a  deep  unbroken  sea  of 
ice,  that  gathers  perennial  increase  from 
the  water-shed  df  vast  snow-covered 
mountains  and  all  the  precipitations  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  its  own  surface. 
Imagine  this,  moving  onward  like  a 
great  glacial  river,  seeking  outlets  at  ev- 
ery fiord  and  valley,  rolling  icy  cataracts 
into  the  Atlantic  and  Greenland  seas, 
and,  having  at  last  reached  the  northern 
limit  of  land  that  has  borne  it  up,  pour- 
ing out  a  mighty  frozen  torrent  into  un- 
known Arctic  space. 

"It  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  that  we 
must  form  a  just  conception  of  a  phenom- 
enon like  this  Great  Glacier.  I  had 
looked  in  my  own  mind  for  such  an  ap- 
pearance should  I  ever  be  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  the  northern  coast  of 
Greenland,  but  now  that  it  was  before  me 
I  could  hardly  realize  it.  I  had  recog- 
nised, in  my  quiet  library  at  home,  the 
beautiful  analogies  which  Forbes  and 
Studer  have  developed  between  the  gla- 
cier and  the  river ;  but  I  could  not  com- 
prehend at  first  this  complete  substitu- 
tion of  ice  for  water. 

"  It  was  slowly  that  the  conviction 
dawned  on  me  that  I  was  looking  upon 
the  counterpart  of  the  great  river-system 
of  Arctic  Asia  and  America.  Yet  here 
were  no  water-feeders  from  the  south. 
Every  particle  of  moisture  had  its  origin 
within  the  polar  circle  and  had  been  con- 
verted into  ice.  There  were  no  vast  al- 
luvions, no  forest  or  animal  traces  borne 
down  by  liquid  torrents.  Here  was  a 
plastic,  moving,  semi- solid  mass,  oblitera- 
ting life,  swallowing  rocks  and  islands, 
and  ploughing  its  way  with  irresistible 
march  through  the  crust  of  an  investing 
sea." 

The  reader  may  derive  from  this  graph- 
ic sketch  some  idea  of  Dr.  Kane  "  Arctic 


Explorations,"  and  we  dismiss  the  work 
with  the  expression  of  our  delight  that  so 
daring  and  important  an  Expedition  un- 
dertaken in  the  cause  of  humanity  has 
been  so  worthily  recorded. 


Daisy's  Necklace,  and  what  Came  of 
it:  (A  Literary  Episode.)  New  York: 
Derby  &  Jackson.    1857. 

We  have  read  from  the  title  page  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  graceful  tale  in  its  liv- 
ery of   blue  and  gold,  with  a  pleasure 
which  many  volumes  of  ten  times  the  pre- 
tensions have  failed  to  afford  us.    The 
charm  of  the  story  lies  in  the  sunshine — 
the  genial  and  riante  grace  of  the  author's 
delightful  style.    Mr.  Aldrich  has  hereto- 
fore published  only  poems  we  believe;  and 
more  than  one  of  them  are  destined  to 
hold  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature. 
His  lyric  "Babie  Sell"  is,  in  our  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  emotional  po- 
ems in  the  English  tongue : — and  of  this 
our  readers  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging.    Its  sweet  and  delicately  touch- 
ed music,  betrays  a  genius  of  rare  prom- 
ise: the  sentiment  is  of  the  purest  pathos, 
and  the  whole  poem  is  informed  with  a 
spirit  of  the  most  affecting  tenderness. 
In  other  branches  of  the  "great  art  of 
the  poet,"  Mr.  Aldrich  has  written  some 
poems  really  admirable.    Among  these 
we  may  instance  the  "  Pastoral  Hymn  to 
the  Fairies,"  contributed  to  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Messenger ;  and  his  graceful 
verses  in  our  last  issue.     The  "Hymn" 
is  full  of  music  and  delicacy,  and  a  ray 
of  humor  runs  through  it,  like  an  under- 
tone, as  rare  as  it  is  refreshing.     We 
shall  only  instance  one  more  of  this  au- 
thor's poems — "Bow  the  Saltan   Shah- 
Zamangoes  to  Ispahan" — a  lyric  of  the 
East.    In  this  poem  Mr.  Aldrich  has  ra- 
ther shown  what  he  can  accomplish,  than 
carried  out  his  idea.   But  as  the  poem  re- 
mains, there  are  few  verses  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  modern  school  of  gorgeous 
painting  superior  to  this  little  piece.     It 
presents  perhaps  the  fairest  example  of 
that  delightful  quaintness,  and  mastery  of 
the  coloring  of  the  language  which  above 
all  else,  characterizes  the  author.     One 
reads  it  again  and  again  with  ever  new 
pleasure. 

We  have  said  thus  much  of  Mr.  Al- 
drich's  poems  because  we  think  he  de- 
serves all  the  reputation  he  has  achieved, 
and  in  the  second  place,  because  his  vol- 
ume now  before  us  is  essentially  a  prose 
poem.  Its  musical  paragraphs  march  on- 
ward "  ankle  deep  in  flowers,"  and  many 
of  the  sentences  have  only  to  be  slightly 
ohanged  to  become  exquisite  lines  of  poe- 
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try.  It  is  something  unusual  to  find  a 
writer  of  prose  so  rich  in  these  gems  of 
thought  as  to  be  able  to  scatter  them  over 
his  pages,  as  dew  is  sprinkled  upon  an 
emerald  lawn.  The  work  is  not,  however, 
deficient  in  the  interest  attaching  to  every 
day  life.  Old  Flint  is  a  capital  sketch — 
Daisy,  herself  a  most  winning  little  crea- 
ture— and  her  device  for  the  concealment 
of  the  pearl  necklace,  is  one  which  would 
produce  an  admirable  effect  upon  the 
stage.  More  frequently  than  in  any  of 
the  author's  other  writings,  come  out  in 
this  volume  the  genial  wit  and  quaint  hu- 
mor, of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  poor  author's  paradise  where 
his  works  will  run  to  "countless  editions" 
and  where  he  "can  afford  to  hire  some- 
body to  write  his  autograph  for  besieging 
admirers  "  with  a  hundred  other  fancies 
of  the  sort,  are  delightfully  refreshing  in 
this  age  of  diffuseness,  bombast  and  plat- 
itude. Above  all,  however,  the  tone  of 
this  little  work  is  delightful — the  wan- 
dering in  company  with  a  genial  and 
bright-fancied  gentleman,  through  city 
and  country — it  is  this  which  makes  the 
reader  rise  from  its  perusal  better  satis- 
fied with  our  prosaic  and  egotistical  life ; 
in  a  better  humor  with  his  fellow  ana 
with  fresher  pulses  for  his  toil.  Tq  pro- 
scribe such  works  because  they  are  not 
practically  useful,  is  to  throw  away  a  rose 
witli  the  bright  dews  of  morning  upon 
its  leaves,  because  it  will  not  serve  for 
food.  Perhaps  it  is  an  error  of  judgment 
in  ourselves,  but  we  prefer  "  Daisy's 
Necklace"  to  many  of  the  most  "splendid 
productions"  of  the  present  day.  Tor  pa- 
thos, wit,  humor  and  picturesque  color- 
ing, it  is  superior  to  many  volumes  which 
have  been  smothered  with  commendation. 


Calderon:  His  Life  and  Genius.  By 
Richard  Chenevix  Trench.  New 
York:  Redfield. 

Poems.  Same  Author  and  Publisher. 
[From  James  Woodhouse,  137  Main 
street. 

Mr.  Trench  is  favorably  known  to  the 
American  public  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  correct  of  modern  English 
critics.  His  volumes  on  verbology — the 
"  Study  of  Words"  and  the  "  Lessons  in 
Proverbs" — have  been  widely  read  and 
admired,  and  will  remain  as  standard 
works  of  authority  in  their  branch  of 
polite  learning.  It  is  therefore  with  no 
little  satisfaction  that  we  receive  two  ad- 
ditional volumes  of  his  writings.  The 
treatise  on  Calderon  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise— the  biographical  portion 


of  it  is  spirited  and  genial,  the  comments 
on  his  poetry  are  appreciative  and  agree- 
able, and  the  translations  are  all  graceful 
and  have  a  certain  air  of  fidelity.  The 
English  reader  will  form,  we  think,  a  far 
more  exalted  estimate  of  the  great  Span- 
ish Dramatist  from  Mr.  Trench's  extracts 
than  he  has  hitherto  entertained. 

The  volume  of  original  Poems  does  not 
fully  justify,  in  our  judgment,  the  ex- 
travagant opinion  of  Mr.  Trench's  poetic 
merits  given  by  the  Editor,  who  claims 
that  he  is  "  one  of  the  truest  and  best 
poets  of  our  day,"  and  that  "  he  has  cul- 
tivated the  muses  no  less  successfully 
than  the  graver  studies  of  the  theologian 
and  professor  of  divinity."  Mr.  Trench's 
verses  betray  thought  and  feeling,  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  carefully  written 
and  sometimes  touch  the  soul  of  the 
reader,  but  they  want  the  light,  the  grace, 
the  indescribable  fragrance,  the  surpass- 
ing richness  and  blossoming  of  the  imagi- 
nation which  belong  to  poetry  of  the 
highest  order,  and  this  the  reader  knows 
no  cultivation  can  give  them.  Still  we 
regard  the  volume  as  a  pleasant  contri- 
bution to  literature,  and  we  feel  indebted 
to  Mr.  Redfield  for  having  laid  it  before 
us. 


Flowers  by  the  Wat-Side.  A  Book  for 
Children  and  Youth.  By  Philip 
Barrett.  P.  B.  Price,  Main  st,  Rich- 
mond, Va.    1850. 

This  handsome  little  volume  contains 
many  pleasant  sketches  of  humble  piety, 
and  embodies  the  purest  religious  senti- 
ments in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  grace- 
ful. The  author  is  evidently  a  very  young 
writer,  but  he  knows  how  to  speak  to  the 
perception  of  childhood,  and  Lis  "Flow- 
ers" will  yield  delight  to  hundreds  of  the 
little  ones  for  whom  the  bouquet  has  been 
arranged.  We  commend  the  volume  very 
warmly  to  our  young  friends  and  predict 
that  Philip  Barrett  will  find  an  easy  way 
to  their  hearts. 


Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Ret.  Stdnzt 
Smith.  Being  Selections  from  his 
Writings  and  Passages  of  Letters  <xmd 
Table-Talk.  With  a  Biographical  Me- 
moir and  Notes  by  Evrrt  A.  Drrc*> 
inck.  Redfield,  34  Beekman  street. 
1856.  [From  James  Woodhouse,  137 
Main  street 

A  more  delightful  volume  than  thi?  has 
never  issued  from  the  American  press. 
The  writings  of  Sydney  Smith  abound  ia 
passages  of  brilliancy  and  radiant  wit 
which  may  be  taken  from  their  original 
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collocation  without  marring  the  reader's 
enjoyment  of  them,  and  when  this  is  done 
by  a  man  of  taste  and  refinement,  the 
result  could  hardly  fail  of  affording  the 
highest  satisfaction.  M  r.  Duyckinck  is  a 
prince  of  editors,  and  he  has  laid  us 
under  an  additional  obligation,  in  making 
the  selections  from  this  work,  by  present- 
ing an  admirable  memoir  of  the  author, 
such  an  one  as  has  not  yet  appeared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  com- 
mend the  volume  to  everybody. 


perhaps,  the  character  who  will  live 
longest  in  literature  of  all  that  have  been 
created  by  the  magic  pen  of  the  author. 
When  shall  he  produce  such  another  ? 


David  Copperfield.  By  Charles  Dick- 
ens. In  two  volumes.  Philadelphia: 
T.  B.  Peterson,  102  Chestnut  street 
[From  Georoe  M.  West,  under  the  Ex- 
change Hotel. 

Mr.  Peterson  has  performed  a  great 
public  service  in  bringing  out  a  new  and 
beautiful  library  edition  of  the  Complete 
Works  of  DicKens.  The  volumes  now 
before  us  are  on  excellent  paper  and  the 
typography  of  them  is  of  the  best.  It 
would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  say  a  word 
in  praise  of  the  novel  itself.  We  regard 
it  not  merely  as  the  master  piece  of 
Dickens,  but  as  the  very  best  work  of 
fiction  of  the  age.  Micawber,  in  his 
dirt  and  dignity,  the  pauper-philosopher 
"  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,"  is, 


Plays  and  Poems.  By  George  H.  Boker. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1856.  [From 
James  Woodhouse,  137  Main  street. 

Dramatic  excellence  is  rare  in  these 
days — let  us  recognise  it  with  pride  and 
pleasure  when  it  appears.  Mr.  Boker 
has  achieved  signal  success  in  both  de- 
partments of  the  drama.  His  comedies 
are  easy  and  sparkling,  but  it  is  in  the 
more  difficult  walk  of  the  tragic  muse, 
that  his  strength  is  best  displayed.  Fran- 
cesco, da  Rimini  and  Leonor  de  Guzman, 
are  magnificent  efforts,  far  better  than  any 
other  tragedies  we  know  of  in  modern 
times.  In  them  the  author  shows  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
with  its  sentiments  and  passions,  its  love, 
rage,  jealousy,  ambition,  despair.  In 
them,  too,  he  charms  us  with  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  poetic  diction,  or  rouses 
us  with  eloquence  of  the  highest  order. 
Of  the  poems  which  are  contained  in 
these  volumes  we  cannot  give  the  reader 
abetter  idea. than  by  quoting  two  love 
sonnets,  almost  Shakspearean  in  their 
delicacy  and  plaintiveness — 


I  do  assure  thee,  love,  each  kiss  of  thine 
Adds  to  my  stature,  makes  me  more  a  man, 
Lightens  my  care,  and  draws  the  bitter  wine 
That  I  was  drugged  with,  while  my  nature  ran 

Its  slavish  course.    For  didst  not  thou  untwine 
My  cunning  fetters  ?  break  the  odious  ban, 
That  quite  debased  me?  free  this  heart  of  mine, 
And  deck  my  chains  with  roses  ?    While  I  can 

I'll  chant  thy  praises,  till  the  world  shall  ring 
With  thy  great  glory ;  and  the  heaping  store 
Of  future  honours,  for  the  songs  I  sing, 

Shall  miss  thy  poet,  at  thy  feet  to  pour 
A  juster  tribute,  as  the  gracious  spring 
Of  my  abundance. — Kiss  me,  then,  once  more. 

I  shall  be  faithful,  through  the  weary  years 
Spread  out  before  me  like  a  mountain  chain 
Rugged  and  steep,  ascending  from  the  plain, 
Without  a  path ;  though  where  the  cliff  uprears 

Its  sternest  front,  and  echoes  in  my  ears 
My  own  deep  sobs  of  solitary  pain, 
It  is  my  fate  to  scale ;  though  all  in  vain 
I  spend  my  labour  and  my  idle  tears 

Torture  but  me :  I  know,  despite  my  ill, 
That  with  each  step  a  little  wastes  away — 
A  little  of  this  life  wastes  day  by  day ; 

And  far  beyond  the  desert  which  I  fill 
With  my  vast  sorrow,  I  have  faith  to  say 
That  we  shall  meet ;  so  I  press  onward  still. 
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Knights  and  their  Days.  By  Dr.  Doran. 
New  York.  Redfield.  1856.  [From 
James  Woodhouse,  137  Main  street. 

This  is  a  loose,  rambling  compilation 
of  amusing  anecdote  and  flippant  gossip 
concerning  the  heroes  of  chivalry,  done 
by  a  man  whose  business  is  book-making 
and  who  writes  in  so  disjointed  and  im- 
methodical  a  style  that  grave  criticism  of 
his  works  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 
Dr.  Doran  has  stripped  knighthood  of  all 
the  illusions  of  romance  in  those  pages, 
and  made  some  of  our  feudal  favorites 
almost  ridiculous,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
quarrel  with  an  author  who  pleases  with- 
out wearying  you,  and  so  we  predict  that 
"Knights  and  their  Days"  will  prove 
quite  as  popular  as  any  of  the  Dr.'s  pre- 
vious publications.  Mr.  Redfield  lias 
issued  them  all  in  a  neat  and  uniform 
style. 


Seed  Grain  for  Thought  and  Discus- 
sion: A  Compilation.  By  Mrs.  Anna 
C.  Lowell.  Boston:  Ticknor  and 
Fields.  [From  James  Woodhouse,  137 
Main  Street. 

We  could  wish  for  these  attractive  duo- 
decimos a  much  wider  circulation  than 
we  fear  they  are  likely  to  attain  in  our 
material  age,  when  cui  bono  chills  all  sen- 
timent and  checks  all  self-examination. 
Mrs.  Lowell  is  evidently  a  lady  of  extended 
reading  among  the  best  authors,  and  she 
has  collated,  upon  a  number  of  philo- 
sophical questions,  gems  of  thought  and 
fancy  from  the  preachers  and  wits  and 
sages  of  literature.  The  work  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  use  of  Belles  Lettres 
Students,  but  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
all  who  have  any  desire  for  mental  im- 
provement. 


Tolla:  A  Tide  of  Modem  Rome.  By 
Edmond  About.  Boston :  Whittemore, 
Niles  &  Hall.  1856.  [From  James 
Woodhouse,  137  Main  street. 

This  remarkable  story,  which  produced 
a  sensation  almost  without  a  parallel  in 
Paris  during  the  late  Russian  War,  has 


been  several  times  rendered  into  English, 
but  the  translation  before  us  is  perhaps 
the  best  that  has  appeared.  The  London 
AthenaBum  gives  it  the  highest  praise, 
speaking  of  it  in  connection  with  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  while  we  can- 
not think  it  equal  to  that  inimitable  work, 
we  can  say  that  we  have  rarely  read  a 
story  of  more  power  and  passion,  kept 
within  the  strictest  limits  of  propriety. 
Its  raise  en  scene  is  Rome  in  the  present 
century,  and  its  portraitures  of  Roman 
life  and  manners  are  very  spirited  and 
faithful. 


A  Memorial  Volume.  Thirty-Four  Ser- 
mons. By  Rt.  Rev.  Jonathan  Mat- 
hew  Wainwrioht.,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L, 
Provisional  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  York.  Edited  by  bis  Widow. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.  [From 
James  Woodhouse,  137  Main  street. 

An  enduring  memorial  of  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  piety,  in  which 
these  traits  are  conspicuously  brought 
out.  A  biography  from  the  pen  of  Bishop 
Doane  prefaces  the  sermons  and  the  fune- 
ral discourse  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Higbee  is 
also  appropriately  introduced.  The  work 
is  printed,  as  it  should  be,  in  the  handsom- 
est possible  manner,  and  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  Episcopal  church  of  the  United 
States  as  a  worthy  record  of  one  of  its 
greatest  ornaments. 


The  Game  of  Billiards.  By  Michael 
Phelan.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  k 
Company.  1856.  [From  A.  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

This  is  a  grave  attempt  to  elevate  the 
game  of  billiards  to  the  dignity  of  a  sci- 
ence, and  as  much  care  has  been  taken  to 
elucidate  the  problems  which  accompany 
the  text  as  would  be  bestowed  upon  the 
diagrams  in  a  philosophical  treatise.  Mr. 
Phelan  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  of  the 
amusement,  but  whether  it  was  worth  his 
while  to  devote  so  much  labor  on  a  mere 
frivolity  is  a  question  about  which  opin- 
ions may  differ.  For  our  part,  we  think 
le  jen  ne  vautpas  la  chandcUe. 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


RICHMOND,  DECEMBER,  1856. 


THE  LITERARY  WIFE. 


"  My  dear  fellow !  where  did  you  come 
from,  and  when  did  you  arrive  V  were 
the  surprised  exclamations  of  Frank  Wes- 
ton, as  hurrying  one  frosty  morning 
down  Broadway,  to  his  office,  he  encoun- 
tered his  old  chum  Harry  Norwood. 

"  Just  now  from  the  Astor  House,  and 
I  arrived  hut  yesterday  in  the  steamer, 
since  when  I  have  met  none  whom  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  as  you,  my  dear  Frank,  and 
looking  so  well  too" — was  the  cordial  re- 
sponse of  the  fashionably-attired,  and 
somewhat  foreign-looking  young  man 
addressed.  And  the  two  friends,  despite 
the  publicity  of  busy,  bustling  Broadway, 
and  the  wondering  stare  of  some  chance- 
loiterer  on  the  crowded  thoroughfare, 
were  for  a  moment  locked  in  each  other's 
embrace ;  and  then  arm-in-arm  they  walk- 
ed on  together,  conversing  familiarly  of 
the  various  changes  that  bad  transpired, 
since  their  parting  almost  in  this  very 
spot,  five  years  before — Harry  for  Eu- 
rope, to  prosecute  his  studies  at  a 
German  University;  and  Frank  to  enter 
upon  the  practice*  of  the  law,  in  his 
native  city,  the  modern  Gotham. 

They  had  been  room  and  class-mates 
together  at  college,  for  several  years,  and 
a  cordial  friendship  had  grown  up  be- 
tween them.  And  there  were  many  ad- 
vantages which  the  friends  shared  in 
common — both  were  wealthy,  talented, 
and  accomplished,  both  strikingly  hand- 
some, and  both  petted  favorites  in  the 
brilliant  circles  in  which  they  moved. 
But  in  one  particular,  their  circumstances 
were  widely  different — Frank  was  the 
loving  and  beloved  member  of  a  joyous 
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home  circle,  where  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters  shared  every  joy,  and  sympathized 
in  every  Borrow;  and  intercourse  with 
whom,  had  tended  in  some  measure,  to 
moderate  an  exuberance  of  hilarity  and 
an  impetuosity  naturally  redundant,  as 
well  as  to  refine  and  elevate  the  social 
affections.  Harry  was  an  only  child,  and 
had  been  for  years  an  orphan,  his  mother 
having  died  whilst  he  was  yet  in  his 
infancy,  and  his  father,  before  his  college 
course  was  more  than  begun.  Left  thus 
to  his  own  guidance  in  the  first  flush  of 
manhood,  brilliant  and  admired  to  an 
alarming  extent,  surrounded  by  the  many 
temptations  of  a  college  life,  and  with 
large  wealth  at  his  disposal,  it  would  not 
have  been  strange,  had  he  wandered  off 
into  habits  of  reckless  dissipation ;  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  The  moral  quali- 
ties had  too  decidedly  the  preponderance 
over  the  animal  propensities,  in  his 
organization,  to  admit  of  such  a  result  *, 
and  his  studious  habits,  his  real  love  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art,  as  well  as  his  fondness  for  female 
society,  and  his  genuine  appreciation  of 
womanly  grace  and  excellence,  had  all 
proved  trusty  bulwarks  thrown  around 
the  life  and  character  of  Harry  Norwood, 
and  shielding  him  from  temptation,  and 
bringing  him  unscathed  through  many  a 
fiery  ordeal,  not  only  during  his  college 
course,  at  home  and  abroad,  but  during 
nearly  three  years  of  subsequent  travel 
on  the  continent,  and  protracted  visits  to 
the  luxurious  courts  and  gay  cities  of  the 
old  world.  A  mother's  memory  too,  had 
had  its  influence;   for  though  he  had 
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never  seen  the  beauteous  being  that  gave 
him  birth,  he  had  heard  her  often  de- 
scribed by  those  who  knew  her  best,  as 
the  most  gentle  and  lovely  of  her  sex ; 
and  from  earliest  childhood  he  had  loved 
to  fancy  the  glorified  spirit  of  that  sweet 
mother,  as  hovering  ever  near  him, 
watching  tenderly  over  his  path,  protect- 
ing him  from  evil,  rejoicing  in  his  efforts 
at  well-doing,  and  weeping  over  every 
departure  from  moral  rectitude  and  puri- 
ty. And  this  beautiful  fancy,  illusory 
though  it  might  have  been,  yet  certainly 
innocent  in  itself,  was  to  him  positively 
soothing  and  protective  in  its  influence 
over  a  character  naturally  meditative, 
confiding  and  affectionate. 

There  had  been  one  other  safe-guard 
for  this  petted  favorite  of  fortune,  found 
in  his  intention,  ultimately  (he  did  not 
know  when)  to  marry.  And  as  he  knew 
full  well,  he  could  never  wed  any  woman 
who  was  not  pure  and  guileless  as  the 
dew-drop  that  sparkles  on  the  rose 
bud  in  the  morning's  sun,  or  as  the 
spotless  sun-beam  itself,  which  while 
dispensing  its  own  pure  freshness  upon 
sublunary  objects,  yet  gathers  nought  of 
the  impurity  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact, but  is  caught  up  again,  the  same 
pure,  bright,  joyous  sun-beam  as  before ; 
so  there  was  too  high  a  sense  of  chivalrio 
honor  glowing  in  that  noble  bosom,  to 
permit  him  ever  to  ask  such  a  being  to 
unite  herself  with  one  unworthy  of  her 
fullest  confidence  and  esteem. 

And  thus  from  these  varied  influences, 
he  had,  amid  all  the  snares  that  beset  the 
path  of  the  young  and  guileless,  returned 
from  his  foreign  tour,  uncontaminated, 
honorable,  and  virtuous  as  ever. 

During  his  protracted  stay  abroad,  his 
friend  Frank  had  married  a  lovely  wife ; 
two  sweet  buds  of  promise  had  blessed 
their  union,  and  Harry  learned  for  the 
first  time  on  meeting  with  his  friend,  of 
his  connubial  felicity. 

Very  joyous  indeed  to  both,  was  the 
unexpected  meeting  of  these  two  friends, 
after  so  long  a  separation  ;  so  that  even 
the  systematic,  diligent,  Frank  Weston 
concluded  that  for  once  office  hours  might 
be  encroached  on,  and  his  friend  having 
really  nothing  to  do,  they  walked  on  hour 


after  hour,  utterly  regardless  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  in  their  intense  enjoyment  of 
each  other's  society. 

At  length  Mr.  Weston  looked  at  hk 
watch,  and  a  shade  of  annoyance  was  for 
a  moment  visible  on  his  fine,  manly 
countenance,  as  with  evident  regret  be 
said :  "  My  dear  Harry,  I  must  leave  yon, 
I  have  a  case  on  the  docket  that  requires 
my  utmost  attention,  and  I  must  be  in 
the  Court-Room  by  twelve*  But  we 
dine  at  four,  you  will  join  us,  and  make 
one  of  the  family  circle  for  the  evening. 
We  live  in  Waverly  Place,  yon  will  take 
the  omnibus  to  Fourth  Street,  and  then 
you  will  have  but  a  few  blocks  to  walk — 
you  won't  forget  If  I  had  known  we 
were  to  enjoy  this  pleasure,  I  would  have 
ordered  the  carriage,  but  n'importe,  yon 
are  at  home  in  New  York."  a 

"  You  amaae  me,  my  dear  boy/'  said 
Harry  Norwood,"  for  what  in  the  world 
are  you  living  in  Waverly  Place  f  Yon 
surely  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  that  yon 
have  signed  away  your  liberty  ?  at  seven 
and  twenty,  and  settled  yourself  down 
into  a  staid,  sober  family-man  V — 

"No I  Yes!  true,  and  not  true,  was 
the  laughing  response.  "I  have  not 
signed  away  my  liberty,  but  I  have 
assumed  the  grave  responsibilities  of  the 
head  of  a  family.  I  am  a  husband  and  a 
father,  and  more  truly  happy  in  both 
relations,  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  ten 
years  ago.  The  cheerful  voice  and  loving 
smile  of  my  sweet  wife  dispense  perpetoal 
sunshine  around  my  happy  home,  where 
no  cloud  of  discontent  ever  lowers,  and 
my  two  children  are  the  brightest,  rosiest, 
and  most  joyous  that  ever  nestled  around 
the  home  fire-side,  or  warbled  their  house- 
hold melodies  in  a  parent's  ear." 

"Why  Frank,  you  are  positively  grow- 
ing enthusiastic.  Who,  may  I  ask 
this  household  divinity,  and  wkcna 
she,  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  nest  of 
love  you  are  so  happy  as  to  call  your 
own.  Have  I  ever  met  her?  Did  sat 
belong  to  our  circle  in  days  of  yore?" 

"  Yes  !  if  you  call  seven  years  ago  the 
'days  of  yore/  We  used  to  meet  her 
occasionally,  but  only  occasionally,  in  the 
fashionable  soirees  and  re-unions  of  the 
"  upper  ten ;"  not  often  though,  if  I  recol- 
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lect  rightly,  except  at  the  Melvilles*  who 
are  her  relations;  and  the  really  intellec- 
tual sociables  and  conversaziones  of  the 
talented  Mrs.  Elton.  Kate  Seymour  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the  round 
of  gaieties  that  makeup  the  daily  routine 
of  our  gay,  fashionable  city  belles.'1 

"Kate  Seymour!"  exclaimed  Harry, 
in  a  tone  of  unmingled  surprise.  "  You 
amaze  me — were  you  not  afraid  to  marry 
one  so  desperately  a  blue — so  wholly  and 
entirely  devoted  to  literature,  as  the 
world  said  Miss  Seymour  was  V — 0 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear  Mend;  I  saw 
enough  of  Kate,  even  in  company,  to 
learn  that  she  was  not  less  a  true  woman 
than  a  charming  authoress.  And  I 
esteemed  her  the  more,  that  she  had 
sense  enough  to  be  independent,  and 
£rm  in  the  discharge  of  her  duty,  despite 
the  sneers  of  those  who  envied  her 
talents,  and  sought  to  depreciate  her 
moral  worth.  With  her,  filial  duty  was 
possessed  of  a  more  potent  charm  than  the 
gayest  ball  that  ever  turned  the  head  of 
your  butterflies  of  fashion,  and  her  quiet 
study,  whence  issued  many  a  touching 
ballad  or  stirring  romance,  was,  she  has 
often  told  me,  almost  her  Paradise  on 
earth.  Her  pen,  first  taken  up  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  widowed  mother,  and 
the  completion  of  the  education  of  an 
only  and  idolized  brother,  has  become  so 
essential  to  her  happiness,  nay  almost  her 
very  existence,  that  she  still  wields  it, 
though  the  necessity  has  of  course  long 
ago  ceased.  All  the  proceeds  of  her 
writings  have  for  years  been  applied 
wholly  to  charitable  purposes ;  and 
she  sometimes  tell  me  that  her  dona- 
tions afford  her  the  more  pleasure  that 
she  has  earned  them  entirely  herself. 
Her  gentle  mother  is  now  one  of  the 
most  loved  and  honored  inmates  of  our 
pleasant  home;  and  her  brother,  who 
went  through  college  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  his  sister,  after  carrying  off 
the  highest  honors  at  the  University,  en- 
tered the  Navy,  where  he  now  fills  an  im- 
portant post  with  honor  to  himself  and 
the  profession.  When  at  home,  he  also 
makes  one  of  our  number,  but  he  is  now 
absent   on  a  cruise  in  the   Mediterra- 
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"  Why,  you  have  quite  a  family  for  a 
young  man,  when  they  are  altogether — 
and  with  a  literary  wife,  too !  Ah,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  pity  you  from  my  very 
heart." 

"  Take  care,'1  roguishly  responded  the 
young  husband,  "  that  your  pity  be  not 
turned  to  envy  before  you  are  twenty-four 
hours  older.  I  am  confident  you  will  roll 
in  love  with  my  sweet  wife  at  first  sight ; 
and  really,  with  that  bewitching  mous- 
tache and  air  distingue*,  you  look  so  (very 
killing,'  that  I  should  be  afraid  to  trust 
you,  were  it  not  that  I  have  the  vanity  to 
believe  that  the  heart  of  my  Kate  is  too 
entirely  my  own,  to  be  touched  even  by 
the  surpassing  charms  of  my  friend  Harry 
Norwood,  the  noted  '  lady-killer.'  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  your  return  to  the 
fashionable  circles  of  New  York,  will  be 
greeted  with  unbounded  joy,  by  the  fair 
demoiselles  of  upper  tendom,  and  that 
your  conquests  in  the  beau-monde  will  be 
even  more  numerous  than  ever,  since  you 
have  added  the  charms  of  travel,  a  foreign 
air,  and  above  all,  that  magnificent  beard 
to  your  former  attractions ;  but  still,  I 
have  not  the  least  fear  of  your  numbering 
my  beauteous  flower  among  your  con- 
quests, try  it  as  you  will." 

"  Never  fear,  my  dear  Frank ;  I  have  a 
perfect  horror  of  literary  women.  They 
are  always  (begging  your  pardon,)  dowdy, 
ink-stained,  and  pedantic ;  and  I  love  my 
ease  far  too  well  to  be  willing  to  wear 
buttonless  shirts,  or  be  my  own  house- 
keeper. Besides,  when  I  do  commit  the 
folly  of  taking  to  myself  a  wife,  I  want  a 
laughing,  joyous  sprite,  whose  syren 
voice  will  drive  off  every  symptom  of 
ennui,  and  carol  forth  all  the  day  long 
songs  of  love  and  gladness.  I  want  a  wife 
who  will  love  me  better  than  books  or 
anything  else ;  not  one  who  is  so  engross- 
ed with  literature  as  to  consider  every 
approach  of  her  husband  an  interruption, 
which  she  bears  only  from  a  sense  of 
duty.  I  want  one  who  will  so  order  the 
arrangements  of  her  household,  that  1 
may  venture  to  take  home  a  friend  to  din- 
ner without  being  saluted  by  screaming 
children  or  slatternly  maid-servants,  or 
fearing  that  my  wife  has  been  so  entirely 
engrossed  with  poetry  or  romance,  as  to 
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have  forgotten  dinner  for  such  of  the  un- 
fortunate members  of  her  household  as 
cannot,  like  herself,  imbibe  nectar  and 
ambrosia  from  the  gods.  But  my  dear 
Frank*  I  forgot  myself,  and  how  nearly  I 
was  touching  you ;  forgive  me  this  tirade 
on  literary  women  in  general,  and  believe 
me,  I  meant  nothing  personal,  as  of 
course,  your  lovely  wife  has  foresworn 
authorship  since  her  marriage,  especially 
with  the  calls  of  so  large  a  family  press- 
ing upon  her?" 

44  Not  at  all,  my  dear  boy ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  has,  I  believe,  written  more  for 
the  press  during  the  last  five  years,  than 
during  all  the  rest  of  her  life  put  together. 
But  she  is  such  an  admirable  economist 
of  time,  that  she  never  has  to  neglect  one 
duty  to  make  room  for  another.  And 
your  imaginary  sketch  does  not  touch  me 
in  the  least,  because  I  have  never  seen  its 
counterpart  in  real  life;  certainly  not 
among  those  whom  I  could,  under  any 
circumstances,  esteem  as  possessed  of  that 
beautiful  combination  of  gentle  virtues 
that  we  deem  so  essential  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  true  woman.  That  there  are  such, 
I  do  not  deny,  but  they  are  monsters  of 
the  genus  womankind,  as  there  are  mal- 
formations in  every  class  and  variety  of 
the  works  of  nature.  Such,  however,  I 
would  fain  believe  are  the  exceptions,  not 
the  general  rule ;  and  to  be  found  only 
among  those  who  make  caprice  instead  of 
principle  the  guide  of  their  conduct,  and 
suffer  inclination  or  personal  proclivities 
to  usurp  the  place  of  moral  principle.  No 
rightly-thinking  or  feeling  woman  can,  I 
am  persuaded,  neglect  the  appropriate 
duties  of  her  sphere,  the  comfort  of  her 
husband,  the-  attention  due  to  her  chil- 
dren, or  the  kindly  supervision  and  sym- 
pathy her  domestics  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect at  her  hands,  to  immure  herself  all 
day  long  in  her  study ;  neither  will  she 
set  aside  the  elegancies  or  proprieties  of 
the  social  circle,  and  still  less  will  she  de- 
grade herself  and  distress  her  husband  by 
neglecting  her  own  personal  appearance 
in  order  to  exei  cise  her  talents  or  to  se- 
cure 10  herself  the  badge  of  literary  dis- 
tinction. I  cannot  believe  that  the  two 
are  at  all  incompatible  with  each  other — 
that  is  where  the  parties  are  in  easy  cir- 


cumstances and  have  time  from  household 
cares  for  relaxation  of  any  sort,  and  even 
where  the  means  are  limited,  a  lady  who 
writes  well,  may  often  earn  by  her  pen 
five  times  enough  to  pay  for  the  labors 
she  would  otherwise  have  to  perform  her- 
self, and  thus  essentially  aid  her  husband 
in  eking  out  a  scanty  income.    I  have 
myself  known  several  instances  of  this 
sort,  where  the  entire  family  has  been 
made  far  more  comfortable  than  they 
could  otherwise  have  been  by  the  lady 
spending  a  large  portion  of  her  time  in 
writing  for  the  press.    Then,  too,  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  persons  of  literary 
tastes,  are  good  economists  of  time  and 
know  how  to  employ  to  advantage  the 
many  little  niches  of  time  that  occur  da- 
ring the  varied  pursuits  of  the  day,  and 
being  usually,  from   long  training  and 
self  discipline,  capable  also  of  abstracting 
their  minds  when   necessary,  from  the 
events  transpiring  about  them,  and  con- 
centrating their  thoughts  at  will,  they 
can  use  to  good  purpose,  even  these  odds 
and  ends  of  time  that  others  would  throw 
away.      Besides,  a  really  sensible  and 
gifted  woman  may  accomplish  mmch  and 
not  spend  in  literary  pursuits  more  hours 
of  the  day  than  a  vain  and  indolent  one 
would  waste  in  useless  devotion  to  dress, 
indulgence  in  sloth,  and  frivolous  conver- 
sation.   I  speak  from  experience  on  em 
side  at  least,  my  dear  Harry,  and  I  know 
what  I  say." 

"  Aye,  but  that  is  the  very  point  where 
perhaps  we  might  disagree.  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  a  woman  rain  or  slothful,  but  she 
ought  to  dress  well  and  carefully,  to 
please  her  husband,  and  not  offend 
against  the  laws  of  good  taste  or  the 
forms  of  society — she  ought  not  to  be  so 
industrious  as  to  leave  no  leisure  for  the 
elegancies  of  life — and  I  for  one,  should 
not  wish  to  see  my  wife  too  sensible  to 
talk  agreeable  nonsense  on  occasions: 
nor,  would  I  like  to  have  her  harry 
through  any  of  these,  in  order  to  secure 
time  for  books.  Nothing  is  more  abso- 
lutely distressing  to  me,  than  to  see  a 
lady  enter  her  own  drawing-room,  or  take 
her  seat  at  the  head  of  her  table,  in  s 
disorderly  dress,  or  looking  absent-minded 
or  worried." 
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We  do  not  disagree  at  all  in  this,  my 
dear  boy ;  but  I  know  full  well,  that  your 
first  visit  to  my  house  will  put  to  flight 
all  these  foolish  prejudices,  and  convince 
you  that  a  sensible,  even  a  literary  lady, 
may  sometimes  at  least,  make  a  good 
wife.  But  really,  I  cannot  stay  now  to 
argue  the  point.  I  shall  see  you  at  four, 
when  we  will,  if  you  please,  resume  the 
discussion.  And  as  I  have  not  time  even 
to  dispatch  a  note  to  my  wife,  you  will 
have  to  put  up  with  every  day  fare.  And 
now  au  revoir" ;  and  cordially  shaking 
hands,  the  friends  parted. 

Frank  hurried  off  to  the  Court  Room, 
fearing  that  >e  was  already  behind  the 
time;  and  Harry  lounged  about  for  an 
hour  longer,  meeting  now  and  then  a 
familiar  face,  and  stopping  occasionally 
for  a  few  moments'  chit-chat.  He  then 
took  a  few  turns  on  the  Battery,  then 
crossed  over  to  Castle  Garden,  for  old  ac- 
quaintance sake — stepped  on  board  the 
ferry-boat  and  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Brook- 
lyn, thence  to  Jersey  City — and  finally  re- 
turned to  his  own  rooms,  at  the  Astor 
House,  in  time  to  summon  the  barber, 
and  make  an  elaborate  toilet  for  dinner. 
It  was  now  half-past  three,  so  sallying 
forth,  he  hailed  an  omnibus,  and  on  enter- 
ing, found  his  friend  already  seated  with- 
in. In  about  fifteen  minutes  they  were 
set  down  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  street, 
and  walked  thence  to  a  tasteful-looking 
residence  in  Waverly  Place.  On  ringing, 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  neat,  genteel- 
looking  maid-servant,  who  replied  to  Mr. 
Weston's  inquiry,  whether  his  wife  was 
at  home,  in  the  affirmative. 

The  two  gentlemen  entered  the  parlor, 
which,  as  Harry  was  bent  on  criticising 
to  the  utmost,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us 
to  notice  also.  The  furniture  of  the  room 
was  tasteful  and  elegant ;  a  Persian  car- 
pet of  gorgeous  hues  covered  the  floor; 
heavy  moreen  curtains,  relieved  by  deli- 
cate lace  draperies  of  spotless  purity,  fell 
in  ample  folds  upon  the  rich  carpet;  a 
splendidly  mounted  harp  was  drawn  to- 
ward the  fire,  as  if  but  recently  used; 
vases  of  fresh  flowers  scattered  over  the 
room,  and  some  rare  green-house  plants 
which  were  placed  in  the  windows  for  the 
benefit  of  the  afternoon  sun,  would  have 


given  almost  a  summer-like  aspect  to  the 
apartment,  but  for  the  bright  coal-fire 
that  gleamed  in  the  grate ;  several  otto- 
mans, covered  with  the  most  exquisite 
embroidery,  furnished  cosy  seats  near  the 
fire ;  whilst  books  and  music,  and  choice 
prints,  were  tastefully  arranged  on  small 
Chinese  tables  of  ebony  and  sandal  wood. 
All  the  appurtenances  of  the  room  were 
indicative  not  less  of  the  neatness  than 
of  the  fastidiously  perfect  taste  of  its 
presiding  genius.  But  all  this  had  to  be 
noticed  in  less  time  than  we  have  taken 
to  describe  it ;  for  with  scarce  a  moment's 
pause,  Mr.  Weston  threw  open  the  fold- 
ing doors,  and  ushered  his  friend,  with- 
out any  previous  announcement,  into  the 
presence  of  his  family. 

This  room  was  furnished  pretty  much 
like  the  other,  except  that  two  well-filled 
book-cases  occupied  the  niches  near  the 
fire-place,  and  instead  of  the  harp,  there 
was  a  magnificent  piano ;  at  which,  with 
her  little  girl  on  her  lap,  sat  Mrs.  Weston 
singing  in  the  softest  and  sweetest  voice 
imaginable,  the  touchingly  beautiful  air 
of  "Auld  Robin  Gray."  As  she  was 
seated  with  her  back  to  the  door,  when 
the  gentlemen  entered,  she  finished  the 
verse  she  was  singing  before  she  turned 
and  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
stranger.  During  this  brief  moment's 
pause,  Harry  had  time  to  notice  not  only 
her  figure  of  perfect  symmetry,  but  the 
faultless  neatness  and  taste  fulness  of  her 
attire,  The  latter  was  composed  of  a 
closely-fitting  merino  of  a  delicate  stone 
color,  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  exquisite 
embroidery,  pure  and  spotless  as  the 
driven  snow.  The  jetty  hair  was  ar- 
ranged in  massive  braids  at  the  back  of 
the  classically-formed  head,  and  in  front 
fell  in  a  profusion  of  natural  ringlets 
almost  to  the  azure  zone  that  encircled 
the  slender  waist.  The  features  (as  he 
observed  afterwards)  were  formed  in 
Nature's  finest  mould,  the  brow  smooth 
and  polished,  and  somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise perfectly  feminine,  the  complexion 
a  beauteous  blending  of  the  lily  and  the 
rose,  the  eyes  of  the  deepest  blue,  the 
mouth  small  and  the  teeth  pearly  white, 
the  hands  small,  fair,  and  unstained  by 
the  smallest  particle  of  ink,  and  the  foot 
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almost  fairy  in  form  and  proportions. 
Such  was  Mrs.  Weston  at  twenty-five, 
and  five  years  after  her  marriage  with 
Frank  Weston,  who  was  still  more  her 
lover  now  than  at  the  commencement  of 
that  period. 

Noticing,  as  she  turned,  her  husband 
and  his  guest,  she  rose  and  came  forward 
with  graceful  dignity,  and  with  the  bland- 
est smile,  and  sweetest  voice  imaginable, 
bade  them  welcome,  and  then  introduced 
Mr.  Norwood  to  her  mother.  The  latter 
was  a  sweet,  delicate-looking  lady  of 
fifty,  who  was  seated  near  the  fire,  en- 
gaged in  disentangling  the  silks  of  Mrs. 
Weston's  embroidery,  which  Mr.  Frank 
junior,  a  laughing,  rosy  little  urchin  of 
two,  had  taken  possession  of  during  his 
mother's  absence  at  the  piano  with  his 
little  sister.  Seeing  his  father,  he  rushed 
forward  to  meet  him,  and  held  up  his  dim- 
pled cheek  for  the  usual  kiss.  Mr.  Weston 
had  already  taken  up  little  Allie,  a  sweet 
child  of  four  summers,  and  a  perfect 
miniature  resemblance  of  her  mother, 
with  the  same  sapphire  eyes  and  glossy 
ringlets,  and  loving  smile ;  but  he  could 
not  resist  the  mute  eloquence  of  his  little 
son's  pleading  eye,  and  so  he  stooped  and 
raised  little  Frank  in  his  other  arm. 
Then,  as  he  comfortably  ensconced  him- 
self in  one  of  the  cushioned  arm-chairs 
that  Mrs.  Weston  had  wheeled  to  the  fire 
for  her  husband  and  his  guest,  he  turned 
roguishly  to  his  friend,  and  in  an  under 
tone,  said: 

"Well  Harry,  my  dear  boy,  you've 
seen  all  my  treasures  now.  What  do  you 
think  of  them  ?" 

But  Harry's  answer  was  prevented  by 
the  entrance  of  a  servant  to  announce  that 
dinner  was  ready.  During  this  time  Mrs. 
Weston  had  not  left  the  room,  no  orders 
of  any  kind  had  been  given,  nor  was  the 
conversation  interrupted  in  any  way ;  so 
that  of  course,  no  alteration  could  have 
been  made  in  the  ordinary  dinner  ar- 
rangements. 

Motioning  his  friend  to  take  charge  of 
his  wife,  Mr.  Weston  gave  his  arm  to 
Mrs.  Seymour,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
dining-room,  saying  in  a  whisper,  as  he 
passed  Harry,  "  Now  don't  make  love  to 
Kate,  it  will  be  of  no  use  I  assure  you, 


» 


to  which  Harry's  conscious  blush  was  the 
only  response. 

The  dining-room  was  scrupulously  neat 
and  well  warmed,  the  damask  table-cloth 
and  napkins  of  snowy  whiteness,  the  glass 
and  silver  almost  dazzling,  the  dinner 
substantial,  every  dish  perfectly  seasoned 
and  the  cookery  faultless.  The  dessert 
was  light  and  tasteful,  consisting  of  deli- 
cate cake  and  sweet-meats,  with  custards, 
jellies,  blanc-manges,  and  syllabub,  of  a 
style  and  quality  of  which  the  veriest 
epicure  could  not  complain.  The  chil- 
dren were  seated  at  a  side  table,  and  were 
attended  to  by  their  nurse,  giving  no 
trouble  and  making  no  noise  to  disturb 
the  conversation  going  on  at  the  other 
table.  The  servants  were  attentive  and 
respectful,  seemed  fully  to  understand 
their  duties,  and  performed  them  with 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  Much  to  the 
surprise  of  Harry,  every  thing  went  off 
well  and  agreeably ;  whilst  in  the  man- 
ner and  appearance  of  Mrs.  Weston* 
both  in  the  parlor  and  at  the  table,  there 
was  certainly  sufficient  retinue  to  please 
even  his  fastidious  taste ;  and  no  shadow 
of  the  vulgar  haste  and  confusion  that  he 
had  pictured  to  himself  as  so  necessary  a 
part  of  the  menage  over  which  a  Utensry 
lady  presides. 

From  the  dining-room  they  returned  to 
the  parlor,  and  the  hours  till  tea  passed 
charmingly  in  conversation  and  music, 
in  both  of  which  Harry  found  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton perfectly  au  fait.  The  lively  prattle 
of  the  little  ones,  and  their  evident  en- 
joyment of  the  society  in  which  they  were 
permitted  to  mingle  unrestrainedly,  added 
greatly  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  circle ; 
and  Harry  could  not  help  wondering  why 
these  children  gave  so  much  less  trouble 
than  any  others  he  had  ever  seen,  and  yet 
seemed  so  much  more  cheerful  and  happy 
than  ordinary.  He  did  not  know  how 
very  carefully  their  physical,  mental  and 
moral  training  were  provided  for  by  their 
sensible  and  affectionate  mother;  bow 
patiently  she  had  studied  and  observed 
the  laws  of  health,  in  order  to  save  her 
dear  ones  from  the  thousand  ailments,  so 
often  entailed  by  an  ignorant  mother  on 
her  innocent  offspring ;  how  careful  she 
was  to  see  every  day  that  their  nursery 
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was  well  aired  and  sufficiently  wanned ; 
that  their  wardrobe  was  adapted  to  pro- 
mote comfort  and  health  as  well  as  ap- 
pearance ;  their  food  wholesome  and  given 
at  proper  intervals ;  their  exercise  regular 
and  appropriate,  and  their  comfort  and 
well-being  in  every  respect  provided  for. 
Still  less  did  he  dream  that  that  literary 
mother  devoted  several  hours  of  every 
day  to  the  special  care  of  her  children, 
carefully  studying  their  temperaments 
and  dispositions,  skilfully  developing  their 
infantile  powers,  combining  instruction 
with  amusement,  cultivating  kindly  af- 
fections and  right  principles  by  simple 
stories  and  rhymes  adapted  to  their  tender 
years,  and  above  all  by  the  power  of  her 
own  pure  and  beauteous  example,  leading 
them  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  happi- 


Their  affection  for  their  father  was  also 
made  use  of  by  this  judicious  mother,  as 
a  motive  for  good  behaviour  in  the  parlor 
and  at  table,  by  her  frequently  reminding 
them,  just  before  he  came  in,  that  it  made 
dear  papa  unhappy  to  see  his  little  ones 
fretful  or  impatient  during  the  few  hours 
he  was  able  to  spend  with  them.  Then,  too, 
with  their  perfect  health,  the  many  amuse- 
ments provided  for  them,  and  every  want 
duly  attended  to,  there  was  little  tempta- 
tion to  irritability  or  pevishness. 

At  six  o'clock  their  nurse,  Mrs.  Armis- 
tead,  came  for  them,  and  holding  up  their 
ruby  lips  to  each  of  the  company  for  their 
"  good  night  kiss,"  they  left  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  ten  minutes  afterwards  Mrs. 
Weston,  excusing  herself  for  half  an 
hour,  followed  her  children  to  their 
nursery,  as  was  her  wont.  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour had  previously  retired  to  her  room 
for  her  usual  evening  siesta  before  tea, 
an  arrangement  her  delicate  health  ren- 
dered absolutely  necessary  for  her  enjoy- 
ment of  the  subsequent  hours  of  the 
evening.  And  so,  for  the  half  hour,  the 
friends  were  left  to  a  quiet  tete-a-tete. 

"  Well  Harry,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mr. 
Weston,  as  the  door  closed  after  his  wife," 
"  what  say  you  now  to  literary  women  as 
wives  and  mothers,  since  you  have  seen 
my  prodigy.  Did  I  over-draw  the  picture 
of  my  domestic  felicity,  or  have  I  not 
cause  to  speak  well  of  a  sisterhood  to 


which  I  am  so  largely  indebted  1    What 
think  you  ?" 

"  Well  simply,  that  you  are  the  luckiest 
fellaw  alive,  and  that  your  sweet  house- 
hold divinity  is  indeed  a  '  prodigy/  a  one 
in  ten  thousand,  and  by  no  means  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  class.  I  do  not  believe 
you  could  name  such  another." 

"Of  course,  not  another  to  suit  me  as 
well ;  that  could  hardly  be  expected ;  but 
many  such  in  point   of  principle  and 
practice.    But  if  my  Kate  were  the  only 
case  living  in  the  wide  world,  it  at  least 
proves  my  assertion,  that  literary  abilities 
of  the  first  order,  and  the  full  exercise  of 
them,  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
the  right  performance  of  all  the  appropri- 
ate duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  woman. 
And  farther,  I  contend  that  it  is  only 
among  really  sensible  and  educated  wo- 
men, that  we  have  any  right  to  expect 
the  full  and  perfect  appreciation  of  her 
true  position,  her  duties  and  privileges. 
If  the  wife  and  mother  does  not  herself 
understand  the  laws  of  health,  how  can 
she  provide  for  those  dependent  on  her, 
to  so  large  an  extent,  for  this  inestimable 
blessing?    If  her  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture has  been  neglected,  will  she  not  be 
likely  to  commit  a  thousand  errors  in  the 
training  of  her   children    during   that 
period  of  their  lives  when  impressions  are 
most  vivid  and  lasting;  when  the  plastic 
wax  may  be  moulded  for  good,  by  the 
mother  better  than  any  other ;  wnen  a 
genuine  love  of  the  true  and  beautiful 
may  be   firmly   implanted   ere   thorns 
spring  up  instead ;  when  right  views  of 
life  with  its  solemn  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities may  be  inculcated  even  amid  the 
joyous  and  beautiful  pastimes  of  child- 
hood's rosy  hours,  and  a  good  foundation 
laid  for  the  rearing  of  a  noble  structure 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  that  shall  defy  all 
the  after  attacks  of  fanaticism,  infidelity, 
and  ultraism?    No  man  can  bejnore  op- 
posed than  I  to  woman  getting  out  of  her 
proper  sphere,  or  affecting  to  stand  out 
by  the  side  of  the  other  sex,  on  the  public 
area  of  life,  an  open,  unblushing  candi- 
date for  public  honors  or  fame.    But  she 
should    be    educated — thoroughly    and 
rightly  educated ;  every  talent  should  be 
developed  and  cultivated,  and  brought  to 
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bear  on  her  influence  in  society,  and  all 
together  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  welfare  of  her  species.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  shall  we  find  woman 
well  and  wisely  fulfilling  the  appropriate 
duties  of  her  sphere,  early  disciplining 
the  minds  and  cultivating  the  social  af- 
fections of  her  offspring,  and  making 
home  the  brightest  and  happiest  spot  on 
earth,  whence  shall  emanate  true  patriots, 
high-minded,  noble-hearted  citizens,  and 
whole-souled  Christians. 

"  But  believe  me,  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
this,  whilst  public  sentiment  casts  its  ban 
upon  the  thorough  mental  culture  of  the 
female  sex — whilst  it  is  regarded  by  our 
young  ladies  as  unwomanly  to  study  the 
dead  languages,  and  almost  a  reproach  to 
be  called  literary — and  our  own  sex  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  as  you  did,  my 
dear  boy,  but  to-day,  that  they  have  a 
perfect  horror  of  clever  women.  What 
is  left  under  these  circumstances,  for  wo- 
men in  general,  but  to  content  themselves 
with  learning  to  sing  and  dance,  to  make 
a  mere  pretence  of  talking  French  and 
Italian,  which  themselves  cannot  under- 
stand, still  less  others ;  to  read  wretched 
novels,  talk  scandal,  and  flirt  and  co- 
quette, and  finally  settle  down  as  wives, 
(the  first  duty  of  which  sacred  office  they 
have  not  learned,)  and  act  over  in  the  per. 
sons  of  their  untrained  daughters,  the 
same  aimless  life  of  fashionable  folly? 
This  is  alas  I  no  fancy  sketch— every 
thinking  man  must  but  too  often  read  its 
sad  exemplification  in  real  life.  Yet 
what  else  can  they  do?  We  sneer  at 
women  for  talking  scandal — now  tell  me, 
is  the  head  or  heart  most  at  fault  here  ? 
Can  it  be  that  woman,  fond,  loving,  con- 
fiding woman,  whose  instincts  are  ever  on 
virtue's  side,  her  ear  and  heart  ever 
open  to  the  call  of  suffering  humanity, 
with  all  her  gentle  and  womanly  senti- 
ments, and  all  admit  her  to  have  far  more 
of  the  genuine  milk  of  human  kindness 
in  her  composition  than  the  sterner  sex, 
can  it  be  that  she  really  delights  in  de- 
traction, mischief-making  and  exaggera- 
tion ?  Or,  does  she  not  much  oftener  in- 
dulge in  all  these,  from  the  weak  desire 
(that  of  itself,  the  offspring  of  ignorance) 
of  gaining  the  approval  of  her  associates, 


and  being  driven  to  make  herself  agreea- 
ble to  those  no  better  informed  than  her- 
self, by  retailing  the  popular  news  of  tbe 
day,  because  she  is  really  incapable  of  con- 
versing on  higher  and  better  themes  t  She 
does  not  usually  care  for  politics  (the  all- 
absorbing  topic  of  men  of  every  grade  in 
society  and  our  grand  resort  where  noth- 
ing better  presents  itself),  fashions  and 
little  matters  of  personal  interest  are 
soon  exhausted,  and  then  she  must  either 
relax  into  silence,  or  talk  about  her  neigh- 
bors. And  it  will  always  be  so  till  wo- 
men are  thoroughly  educated,  and  their 
minds  richly  stored  to  the  same  extent, 
though  not  in  the  same  routine,  as  are 
those  of  the  other  sex,  with  the  priceless 
treasures  of  literature  and  science. 

'It  is  not  education,  but  the  want  of  it» 
that  has  given  rise  to  that  monstrous  ab- 
surdity in  society,  *  women's  rights  wo- 
men' or  in  plain  language  unwomanly  wo- 
men, who  forgetting,  or  rather  having 
never  learned  their  own  true  and  beauti- 
ful position,  and  calling  in  the  moral 
scale,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
sphere  to  which  an  unerring  Providence 
has  appointed  them ;  would  rudely  cla- 
mor for  that,  which  if  granted,  would 
prove  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,17  was  Harry's 
ingenuous  reply,  after  listening  atten- 
tively to  the  lengthy  remarks  of  his 
friend.  "  But,  I  still  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion which  more  immediately  pertains  to 
yourself.  You  will  not  think  me  imper- 
tinent, since  it  grows  but  naturally  out  of 
our  present  interesting  subject,  or  forgive 
me  if  you  do.  Everything  I  have  seen  in 
your  house,  shows  careful  and  skilful 
management,  the  most  exquisite  taste,  the 
most  faultless  arrangement?  Is  this  the 
guiding  hand  of  your  wife,  or  has  she 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  this  rare  com- 
bination of  excellencies  in  a  house-keep- 


n 


er. 

"  With  your  pre-coneeived  ideas,  I  am 
not  surprised  my  dear  friend,  that  you 
should  make  this  inquiry ;  nor  have  I  tbe 
slightest  objection  to  answering  it.  We 
have  never  had  a  house-keeper;  nor 
would  Kate,  with  her  exalted  views  of  tbe 
duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  ever  con- 
sent to  delegate  those  duties  in  whole  or 
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in  part  to  another.  She  says  that  with 
her  buoyant  health  and  spirits,  these 
household  avocations  are  no  burden,  and 
that  both  are  best  preserved  by  the  exer- 
tions they  call  for.  We  have  excellent 
servants,  but  even  this,  I  suspect  we  owe 
to  Kate's  skilful  training  and  considerate 
kindness.  Herself  thoroughly  under- 
standing every  department  of  domestic 
economy,  she  can  readily  give  the  requi- 
site instructions  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision ;  and  never  expects  impossibilities 
from  her  servants,  as  doubtless  is  the  case 
with  many  well-meaning  but  ignorant 
mistresses.  She  is  always  considerate 
and  kind  to  her  dependants,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  very  heaviest  penalty  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  any  of  them  would 
be  a  change  of  abode.  Consequently 
they  are  faithful,  industrious,  trust-wor- 
thy, and  obliging.  We  keep  but  three, 
and  one  of  these  (Mrs.  Armistead)  devotes 
her  time  almost  exclusively  to  the  chil- 
dren. They  sit,  as  perhaps  you  observed, 
at  a  side  table,  and  take  their  meals  when 
we  do,  except  supper,  and  of  course  they 
require  others  in  the  intervals.  Mrs. 
Armistead  attends  to  these,  (always  un- 
der the  supervision  of  their  mother,)  she 
walks  with  them  morning  and  evening, 
and  does  most  of  their  sewing.  Rate 
knows  her  to  be  reliable,  and  is  not  afraid 
to  trust  her  with  the  care  of  the  children* ; 
but  she  by  no  means  delegates  the  sacred 
duties  of  the  maternal  relation,  even  to 
this  attached  domestic.  Her  children, 
she  feels  to  be  especially  the  charge  of 
their  mother,  and  she  spends  several 
hours  of  direct  attention  to  them ;  and 
in  their  buoyant  health,  cheerful,  sunny 
tempers,  and  budding  promise,  you  see 
the  result.  Excuse  this  fatherly  vanity — 
to  you  I  speak  freely,  as  was  ever  our 
custom." 

"  You  are  quite  pardonable,  my  dear 
Frank ;  if  ever  man  had  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  his  household  gods,  you  surely 
are  the  happy  man.  But,  one  more  ques- 
tion. How  does  Mrs.  Weston  find  timo  j 
for  these  varied  pursuits  ?  She  must  have 
learned  the  strange  magic  of  staying  the 
hours  in  their  rapid  flight,  till  they  have 
accomplished  their  destined  duties," 

'•Only  the  magic  of  system,  order,  and 


perseverance.  These  I  find  are  her  trusty 
aids,  ever  at  hand,  and  always  on  duty. 
She  has  a  place  for  everything,  and  a  set 
time  for  every  duty ;  and  she  tells  me, 
that  as  she  believes  duties  never  clash, 
when  she  finds  it  clearly  impossible  to 
accomplish  any  thing  rightly  and  well 
without  the  neglect  of  some  known,  posi- 
tive duty,  she  at  once  casts  it  aside  as  not 
required  of  her  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances. Thus  no  one  employment  is  ever 
allowed  to  encroach  on  the  others,  and 
consequently  she  is  never  hurried,  care- 
worn, or  out  of  humor. 

"  She  is  an  early  riser,  and  even  before 
making  her  own  toilet,  she  repairs  to  the 
nursery,  which  is  near  our  chamber.  Here 
she  superintends  the  bathing  and  dress- 
ing of  her  children,  affords  them  the  plea- 
sure of  her  kind,  cheerful  talk,  and  thus 
prevents  impatience  during  a  process 
which  to  most  active  children  is  proverbi- 
ally tiresome;  then  joins  their  infant 
hands  in  prayer,  and  teaches  their  lisping 
tongues  as  only  a  mother  can,  to  say  '  our 
Father,'  and  guides,  I  doubt  not,  their 
young  hearts  upward  in  the  pious  aspira- 
tions of  her  own.  When  all  this  is  done, 
they  go  out  with  Mrs.  Armistead  for  their 
morning  walk,  and  Kate  returns  to  her 
own  chamber,  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  her  little  ones  are  well  and 
happy,  and  all  their  wants  duly  attended 
to.  After  making  her  own  morning  toi- 
let, always  simple,  but  neat  and  tasteful, 
she  spends  an  hour  in  superintending  the 
arrangement  of  the  parlors,  chambers, 
&c ,  and  giving  some  attention  to  the 
flowers  and  green-house  plants  that  she 
loves  so  dearly,  and  which,  like  every 
thing  else,  thrive  so  marvellously  under 
her  magic  touch.  We  then  meet  in  the 
dining-room  at  eight  o'clock,  where  break- 
fast and  our  morning  worship  occupy 
about  an  hour.  I  then  go  to  my  office, 
and  Kate,  after  giving  out  every  thing 
that  will  be  needed,  and  all  her  orders  for 
the  next  four  and  twenty  hours,  as  well 
as  preparing  frequently  her  own  dessert 
for  the  day ;  repairs  to  the  nursery,  6ees 
all  arranged  to  her  satisfaction  there,  and 
then  takes  the  children  to  the  parlor,  and 
leaving  Mrs.  Armistead  wholly  free  for 
the  time,  she  devotes  herself  to  them  ex- 
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clusively,  till  twelve  o'clock,  books,  pic- 
tures and  music  all  being  summoned  to 
her  aid,  and  her  mother,  unless  her  health 
prevent,  always  assisting  in  the  pleasing 
duty.  At  twelve  the  little  ones  return  to 
the  nursery  for  their  mid-day  nap,  after 
which  they  are  prepared  for  dinner,  and 
fresh  and  rosy,  meet  their  mother  in  the 
parlor,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
my  return  at  four  P.  M.  Most  of  this  in- 
terval of  leisure  from  twelve  to  half  past 
three,  Kate  spends  in  her  study,  unless 
interrupted  by  visits  to  be  paid  or  recei- 
ved ;  and  sometimes  she  secures  an  addi- 
tional hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening,  if  she  happens  to  be  alone ;  and 
judging  from  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  publishing  matter  she  furnishes  to 
the  press,  you  would  infer  that  these 
hours  were  not  unemployed.  The  after- 
noons,  if  we  have  no  company,  and  if  I 
am  able  to  stay  away  from  professional 
duty,  we  spend  in  reading,  conversation 
and  music ;  Kate  filling  up  every  little 
niche  of  time  with  her  embroidery,  Ac., 
of  which  you  find  specimens  all  over  the 
house.  At  six  the  children  take  their 
light  supper  in  the  nursery,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Armistead,  and  then 
mamma  spends  half  an  hour  with  them, 
before  they  resign  themselves  to  the  arms 
of '  the  rosy  god'  for  the  night.  We  then 
take  our  tea,  and  pass  the  hours  till  bed 
time,  pretty  much  as  we  happen  to  fancy. 
I  sometimes  reading  aloud,  and  Kate's 
nimble  fingers  busy  on  some  household 
garment,  or  little  comfort  for  the  poor  and 
needy — at  other  times,  I  indolently  loll  on 
the  sofa,  while  Kate  entertains  me  with 
her  Harp  or  Piano,  accompanied  by  her 
own  sweet  voice — whilst  occasionally  we 
go  out,  or  our  friends  join  us  in  our  own 
pleasant  home.  But  however  the  evening 
may  be  passed,  it  is  always  closed  with 
reading  a  portion  of  God's  holy  Word,  and 
bowing  together,  around  our  household 
altar,  to  render  thanks  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  for  the  many  blessings  that  have 


fallen  to  our  lot,  and  to  beseech  his  care 
and  guidance  for  the  time  to  come. 

"  Some  time  during  almost  every  day, 
Kate  and  her  mother  either  walk  or  ride 
out,  and  occasionally  I  and  the  little  ones 
accompany  them  in  their  drives.  Their 
walks  serve  not  only  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cise, but  are  often  the  occasion  of  rich 
blessing  to  the  destitute  and  needy  in  all 
parts  of  our  city.  There  are  not  many 
poor  or  suffering  ones  either  in  the  lanes 
or  byways  of  our  crowded  city,  or  even 
in  the  "  Five-Points"  itself,  whom  one  or 
both  of  them  have  not  visited  and  re- 
lieved. 

"  But  I  must  not  weary  you  with  farther 
details — time  would  not  suffice  to  tell  you 
half  I  already  know  of  the  excellencies 
of  my  gentle  and  lovely  wife,  and  I  am 
every  day  finding  new  illustrations  of  her 
perfectly  symmetrical  and  well-balanced 
character." 

But  farther  converse  was  prevented  by 
the  entrance  of  the  ladies,  and  immedi- 
ately after  of  the  tasteful  tea  service  at 
which  Mrs.  Weston  presided  with  her 
characteristic  grace. 

The  remaining  hours  of  the  evening 
were  filled  up  with  intellectual  conversa- 
tion, intermingled  with  many  a  lively 
repartee  and  graceful  sally ;  in  which  all 
unconsciously  to  herself,  and  with  true 
feminine  dignity,  the  rich  and  varied 
stores  of  Mrs.  Weston's  cultivated  mind 
were  gracefully  called  forth,  affording  to 
Mr.  Norwood,  a  pleasant  intellectual  re- 
past for  the  time  being,  and  ever  after  the 
most  convincing  evidence,  that  fine  talents 
and  literary  tastes  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  character  of  a  true  woman,  and 
that  a  lady  of  sound  sense  and  well  bal- 
anced character  will  not  prove  less  the 
fond  and  faithful  mother,  and  gentle  and 
loving  wife,  that  she  wields  gracefully  the 
pen  of  a  charming  authoress. 

F.  G.  R.  D. 
CHABLomaviLLB,  Va. 
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THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER. 

BT  THOMAS  DUNN  ENGLISH. 

I  would  not  care  to  see  thee — thou 

Art  changed,  they  tell  me — so  am  I ; 
More  bronzed  my  visage,  somewhat  tamed 
The  spirit  once  so  high. 
And  if  of  beauty,  less 

Than  once  thou  hadst,  thou  hast, 
Let  me  alone  behold 
Thy  features  in  the  past — 
Be  as  I  saw  thee  last. 

For  what  within  that  past  they  were, 

Thy^charms,  by  memory  are  limned — 
The  tremulous  nostril,  rounded  chin, 
Bright  eye  that  never  dimmed, 
And  snooded,  waving  hair 

Which  ripple-marked  a  shore 
Whose  beach  was  ivory — 
Unhappy  me  forlore, 
My  bark  rides  there  no  more ! 

What  time  we  walked  by  Avon's  side, 
Our  spirits  twain  combined  in  one, 
And  dreamed  of  lands  with  Spring  eterne, 
And  never  setting- sun— 
This  is  no  longer  ours ; 
I  wander  to  and  fro, 
Dejected,  blind  and  shorn ; 
The  sunlight  will  not  glow ; 
Hope  ever  answers — "No !" 

For  I  am  poor.    Within  that  word 

How  many  grievous  faults  there  lay  ; 
Suoh  has  been  since  old  Babylon, 
And  such  shall  be  for  aye. 
Tet  not  thine  acres  broad, 

Thy  vassals  nor  thy  gold, 
Me  in  such  strong  control, 
Had  ever  power  to  hold 
As  thy  charms  manifold. 
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Thou  art  the  daughter  of  an  earl, 
Whose  ancestor,  at  Azincourt, 
Fell,  fighting  by  his  monarch's  side, 
When  mine  was  but  a  boor. 
Since  then  a  host  of  lords, 

And  dames  of  high  degree, 
Gave  lustre  to  thy,  line, 
Till  birth  and  dignity 
Rose  to  their  height  in  thee. 

Yet  azure-blooded  as  thou  art, 

Whilst  I  am  come  of  lowlier  race, 
I  did  not  once  thy  lineage 
Within  thy  beauty  trace. 
I  scanned  no  pedigree, 

Thy  loveliness  to  prize ; 
I  read  no  Doomsday  Book, 
In  love  to  make  me  wise ; 
High  rank  fanned  not  my  sighs. 

But  thou,  whilst  sitting  in  the  shade 
Of  thine  old,  famous  family-tree, 
Will  scarcely  to  thy  mind  recall 
One,  once  so  much  to  thee. 
So  high  thy  station  now, 

Thy  vision's  careless  sweep 
Falls  not  below,  to  strike 
That  vastly  lower  deep, 
Wherein  I  ever  creep. 

Thou  wert  one  time  all  tenderness, 

With  passion  glowing  like  a  spark — 
Sole  ember  in  those  ashes  grey — 
Which  flashed,  and  all  grew  dark. 
The  coolness  of  thy  pride 

Forbade  to  rise  to  fire, 
What  should  have  been  a  flame, 
And  swelled  and  mounted  higher ; — 
But  I  did  not  expire. 

/  lived — I  live,  if  that  be  life, 

To  drag  these  weary  moments  thus, 
Doomed  to  a  lack  of  loving,  when 

Of  love  most  covetous. 
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I  am  that  which  I  was, 

But  thou  art  different  grows, 
Chilled,  petrified  by  rank, 

Thyself  a  thing  of  stone, 

Emotionless,  alone. 

They  wonder  at  thy  scorn  of  men, 

The  trembling  vassals  of  thy  nod, 
They  see  not,  as  thy  pinions  sweep 
Where  once  thy  footsteps  trod. 
And  thou,  midst  flattering  peers, 

May  well,  perhaps,  forget 
How  dearer  once  I  was 
Than  all  the  jewels  set 
Thick  on  thy  coronet. 

But  I  remember — 'tis  to  me 

Fixed  as  a  Median  edict ;  would 
The  past  might  verily  pass,  and  I 
Forget  thee  as  I  should. 
Still  for  thy  love  I  yearn, 

Although  'tis  not  for  me ; 
As  well  the  fond  expect 
To  mingle  with  the  sea, 
As  I  to  mate  with  thee. 

These  are  my  final  words  to  thee — 

Years  part  me  from  the  timid  first — 
They  gushed  when  came  this  flood  of  tears, 
Or  else  this  heart  had  burst. 
These  uttered,  none  shall  know 

Save  Him,  who  knows  all  things, 
How,  driven  to  my  heart 
On  barbed  arrow's  wings, 
This  hopeless  passion  stings. 
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SOLD  TO  THE   DEVIL. 

[Note. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  MS.  found  in  the  cell  of  a  maniac,  where  he 
died.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  had  been  so  great,  and  his  mental  faculties  bo  over 
taxed,  in  attaining  his  end,  that  his  mind  was  irretrievably  thrown  from  its  balance.] 


Oh !  how  the  thrilling  memories  of  by- 
gone times  come  thronging  through  my 
'wildered  mind,  as  I  sit  in  my  lonely 
prison.  My  brain  whirls  as  I  look  back 
upon  the  days  when,  as  a  student,  I  pored 
over  volumes  of  forgotten  lore— alone  in 
my  cheerless  room,  during  the  still  hours 
of  the  night,  when  the  earth  was  silent 
in  its  darkness,  and  sleep  had  fallen  upon 
men.  In  all  the  dusty  volumes  which  I 
had  drawn  from  their  dark  and  gloomy 
hiding  places  among  the  unnoticed  shelves 
of  ancient  libraries,  MSS.  written  by 
monks  during  the  dark  age,  in  their 
silent  tomb-like  cloisters,  were  seized 
with  avidity,  and  deciphered  with  a  dili- 
gence which  seemed  to  belong  to  me  alone. 
In  all  these  I  found  not  what  I  sought.  I 
knew/cot,  nor  cared,  what  was  going  on 
in  the  busy  world  without  I  was  in  it 
but  not  of  it  But  at  length  the  fruitless 
result  of  all  my  weary  hours  spent  in 
wearing  out  my  life,  caused  me  for  a  sea- 
son  to  mingle  with  the  world.  I  met  a 
being  to  whom  my  heart  was  knit  from 
the  instant  that  my  passionate  glance  met 
the  tender  beam  of  love  which  fell  from 
her  mild  blue  eye.  Like  the  mellow  rays 
from  Dian's  lamp  upon  the  restless  sea, 
it  fell  upon  my  soul. 

****** 

They  (men)  call  me  mad,  because  their 
souls  are  not  free  like  mine;  and  it  is 
for  this  they  have  confined  me  within 
these  walls  of  stone.  Fools  1  to  think  me 
crazy.  But  hold !  I  will  here  write  the 
words  which  shall  confound  them. 

I  loved  my  own  Lestelle  of  the  blue 
eyes.  Did  she  love  me?  Ay,  she  did. 
She  told  me  so  when  she  parted  the  dark 
locks  upon  my  pale  brow  and  sealed  her 
vow  with  an  angel's  kiss.  Yes,  she  be- 
stowed upon  me  her  heart  and  hand. 
From  that  hour  I  left  the  world  once 
more  to  trim  the  midnight  lamp  and 
plunge  again  into  the  dark  volumes  of  a 
former  time.  Her  heart  was  mine.  Why 
should  I  care  for  anything  else?    But  I 


knew  not  that  she  had  devoted  her  soul, 
her  mind,  to  the  High  Bang  of  Heaven. 

****** 

One  dark  and  stormy  night  I  had  left 
her  side  to  dive  into  the  pages  of  an  old 
worm-eaten  MS.,  written  by  a  friar  of 
the  dark  age.  A  sweet  sleep  had  fallen 
upon  her  calm  and  innocent  souL  While 
I  pondered  over  the  age-darkened  page,  a 
form  from  the  deep  abyss  of  night  pre- 
sented itself  before  me.  I  knew  it  was 
no  earthly  form.  Often  in  my  dreamy 
reveries  had  I  wished  to  hold  communion 
with  the  spirits  of  the  other  world,  but 
they  refused  to  come  at  my  call.  Now  I 
felt  that  my  fondest  hopes  were  realised. 
Oh,  how  my  heart  beat  wild  and  high. 
Without,  the  storm  was  raging;  vivid 
lightning  would  for  an  instant  illumine 
the  awful  scene  and  then  all  would  be 
darker  than  before.  I  heard  the  thunder 
bellowing,  and  the  ill-boding  sound  of  the 
wind  as  it  howled  and  shrieked  through 
the  pines  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  cliff  above  me.  To  the  right  I  could 
hear  the  surges  breaking  upon  the  beach, 
and  on  the  left  dashing  their  angry  mas- 
ses against  the  huge  and  grim-visaged 
rocks.  I  looked  out  upon  the  deep  and 
could  see  by  the  "lightning's  quivering 
glare"  that  the  sea  was  one  heaving  mass 
of  foam.  From  this  storm  the  spectre 
came.  Under  his  arm  he  carried  a  mys- 
terious and  venerable  looking  book.  He 
opened  his  mouth  and  in  a  sepulchral 
tone  thus  addressed  me : 

"  Son  of  mortality,  thou  hast  not  found 
the  secret  for  which  thou  has  sought  so 
long  and  diligently.  See'st  thou  this 
book?  It  is  the  'book  of  night/  and 
contains  what  thou  seekest  Wilt  thou 
have  it?" 

I  stretched  forth  my  hand  to  clutch  it, 
but  he  drew  it  from  me  with  a  demon's 
laugh,  saying : 

"  There  are  conditions  annexed  to  the 
delivery  of  this  book,  which  must  be 
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complied  with  before  it  parts  from  my 
possession." 

"Name  them.    I  care  not  what  they 


ft 


are. 

"  These  are  the  conditions :  First  you 
must  sign  this  paper.  By  so  doing  you 
become  mine  forever.  Further,  you  must 
strangle  the  first  roan  you  meet  in  the 
morning." 

That  was  my  task,  was  it?  Ha,  ha, 
ha  I  Did  he  think  that  I  would  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  it?  I  signed 
the  paper  and  made  the  promise.  Then 
said  the  fiend : 

"  That  thou  mayest  know  whom  thou 
servest,  I  will  tell  thee  my  name.  It  is 
Lucifer,  Prince  of  fallen  spirits." 

A  loud  peal  of  thunder  seemed  to  shake 
the  earth  from  centre  to  circumference, 
and  he  vanished  from  my  sight 

But  the  angels  heard  the  covenant  and 
refused  to  let  their  sister  stay  with  me. 
So  they  came  and  carried  the  blue-eyed 
Lestelle  away  to  heaven  on  their  wings, 
whither  I  could  not,  cannot  follow.  Why 
did  she  look  at  me  so  mournfully?  Why 
did  her  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  they  bore 
her  from  my  sight?  But  she  is  happy 
now.  Yes,  she  has  forgotten  me.  On 
the  morrow  the  sun  shone  bright.  The 
storm  had  passed  and  all  nature  was  smil- 
ing. I  went  forth  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  and  lifting  my  eyes  I  saw  the  village 
pastor  approaching.  A  voice  came  to  me 
saying : 

"  Remember  the  covenant  I" 

Did  I  remember  it?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Did 
I  not  catch  him  by  the  throat,  and  when 
I  let  go  was  he  not  a  corpse  at  my  feet? 
Then  came  the  voice,  once  more,  saying : 
"  Thou  hast  done  well ;  and  now  have 
I  placed  the  sign  of  our  league  in  thine 

eye." 

That  evening  I  saw  the  sun  set  red  and 
fiery.  I  was  standing  on  the  summit  of 
a  high  ridge  from  which  a  beautiful  valley 
stretched  away  towards  the  west.  I  was 
the  last  object  the  sun  looked  upon  as  he 
settled  among  the  glowing  clouds  that 
lined  the  horizon.  He  blushed  and  seemed 
to  say,  farewell.    I  have  not  seen  him 

since. 

**♦**♦ 


The  devils  all  gathered  around  me  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  me  to  trial.    Let 
us  see  whether  I  stood  the  test.    They 
stripped  and  placed  me  upon  a  bed  com- 
posed of  the  fangs  of  the  most  venomous 
snakes,  but  it  had  no  power,  for  the  spell 
of  the  arch-fiend  was  upon  me.    They 
then  commanded  me  to  bow  my  head.    I 
saw  the  cold  and  glittering  steel  raised 
high  in  air  above  me— -the  cimeter  de- 
scended, and  like  a  chilling  breath  of  air 
it  passed  through  my  neck,  but  did  me 
no  harm.    I  had  passed  safely  through 
the  ordeal,  and  now  was  one  of  them. 
Since  then  I  have  done  things  which  even 
they  would  fear  to  do.     Since  then  what 
have  I  not  done  ?    Did  I  not  ride  on  the 
wings  of  the  "  Bird  of  Death,"  and  sport 
with  the  lightnings?     Was  I  not  with 
him  when  he  spread  his  sable  wing  over 
the  cities  of  the  earth   and   pestilence 
stalked  beneath  his  shadow  ?    Have  I  not 
wrestled  with  the  spirits  of  darkness? 
Did  I  not  mount  the  back  of  the  fish 
which  lives  far  down  under  the  dark  blue 
wave,  and  did  I  not  see  as  I  passed,  amid 
the  wrecks  of  noble  ships,  the  grinning 
skulls  of  men  whom  the  deep  sea  has 
gathered  to  herself?    There,  on  the  white 
sands,  did  I  not  see  the  gold,  the  silver, 
and  the  jewels,  which  men  shall  never 
see?    And  I  paused  by  the  side  of  a 
maiden  dressed  in  white,  who  had  blue 
eyes  and  golden  hair :  and  I  tasted  the 
vermeil  lip  still  fragrant  with  life's  nectar 
though  the  spirit  had  departed.    Beside 
her  lay  her  lover,  and  when  I  saw  him 
I  laughed  a  loud  laugh  that  rung  through 
the  coral  isles.     And  I  twisted  his  head 
from  his  body  and  carried  it  away  to 
show  to  my  brothers,  the  devils.    I  made 
love  to  the  green-haired  naiads  among 
their  sea-weed  bowers.    Oh !  what  delight 
it  is  to  roam  through  earth,  air,  fire  and 
water,  free  and  unceasing,  with  my  com- 
panions.   How  I  love  them.    How  they 
love  me  1    Men  think  they  have  me  safe 
because  I  am  in  prison,  but  they  do  not 
know  that  I  only  stay  here  while  the  sun 
shines.    When  night  comes  my  brothers, 
the  devils,  come  and  my  soul  leaving  this 
body  here  asleep,  wanders  whithersoever 
it  listeth.    Did  I  not  go  with  them  last 
night,  and  did  I  not  take  with  me  my 
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friend  the  spider  ?  And  we  went  to  the 
highest  cliff  in  the  world,  and  he  spun 
me  the  finest  thread  that  ever  a  spider 
saw.  One  end  of  it  he  held  and  I  took 
the  other;  then  I  jumped  from  the  rock 
and  down,  down,  down,  a  thousand  feet. 
Oh,  that  sensation  of  falling  through  the 
air  was  delicious.  Was  I  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  beneath  ?  No  ;  ha, 
ha,  ha !  Did  the  gossamer  break  ?  No, 
but  I  swung  between  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  a  thousand  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  a  thousand  feet  from  the  rock  whence 
I  jumped.    How  the  devils  were  aston- 


ished to  see  me  swinging  there  by  a  gos- 
samer !  None  of  them  would  dart  to  do 
it.  Men  think  they  have  me  confined; 
blind  fools  they  are  so  to  think.  To  night 
when  my  soul  leaves  the  body  to  roam 
with  the  devils,  it  will  return  no  more, 
but  will  stay — no  not  stay — roam  with 
them  forever  and  ever.  My  lamp  is  go- 
ing out.  So  am  I.  The  lamp  will  be 
relit ;  but  I  go  out  forever.  Daylight  will 
come — the  sun  will  rise— but  he  will 
shine  upon  a  vacant  prison.  Farewell, 
farewell ! 

Nat  Enob. 


"0,  GLORY  OP  MY  GOLDEN  YOUTH !» 


0,  glory  of  my  golden  youth ! 

Dear  picture  upon  memory's  page  1 
Incarnate  love,  infinite  truth  1 

In  all  these  combats  that  I  wage 
In  the  great  fields  of  life,  I  see 

Your  rosy  cheeks,  and  azure  eyes 
And  from  the  splendid  memory 

Gain  strength,  as  under  other  skies ! 

Sweet  Mage !  0  point  me  to  the  stars ! 

My  being  flows  to  thee,  and  all 
This  Life  and  Time,  like  golden  bars 

Of  sunset,  die — I  hear  you  call. 
To  you  my  heart  still  turns ;  I  raise 

My  looks  to  you,  and  glow  with  joy 
And  feel  again  the  light  of  days 

Gone  from  me,  when  an  ardent  boy, 

I  sang  and  laughed  with  you,  my  sweet, 

In  emerald  shadows,  and  the  hours 
Like  graces  danced  on  snowy  feet 

And  bent  beneath  their  weight  of  flowers, 
So,  come  my  angel !  Dower  my  life 

With  grander  things  than  joys  of  youth: 
Come  angel !  bring  me  in  the  strife 

A  lovelier  hope — a  purer  truth ! 
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Hark  1  that  harrowing  cry 
Seems  to  rend  the  sky, 
Higher  it  swells  and  higher : 
"  The  ship's  a-fire  I"  "  The  ship's  a-fire  l» 
Every  heart  forgot  to  beat, 

The.  colour  every  cheek  forsook ; 
Speechless  terror  stayed  their  feet, 
Their  knees  with  palsying  horror  shook. 
One  moment  stilled, 

Then  maddened,  wild, 
With  terror  thrilled, 
Man,  woman,  child 
The  ship  with  cries  and  moanings  filled. 
Death  raged  beneath,  Death  roared  around ; 
Their  anguished  looks  no  refuge  found. 

IL 

But  loud,  through  shrieks  and  wailings  shrill, 

The  drum  and  fife  to  duty  call; 
The  soldiers  drilled  obey  them  still, 
And  dangers  now  no  more  appal. 
Shall  they,  their  country's  pride  and  stay, 

In  face  of  peril  shrink  and  cower? 
Never !  they'll  brave  Death's  utmost  power, 
Their  leader  cheers  and  points  the  way. 
"  Shall  the  soldier  ever  yield, 

Recreant  blanch  when  Death  is  near? 
As  upon  the  battle-field 

Fearless  dare  to  meet  him  here. 
Here  are  children,  here  are  wives, 
Stretch  a  soldier's  arm  to  save; 
Think  no  longer  of  your  lives, 
Honour  lives  beyond  the  grave." 

ni. 

The  boats  are  launched, 

The  rafts  are  made, 
No  cheet  is  blanched, 
No  fear  displayed ; 
No  longer  now  of  Death  afraid, 
(Thus  honour  arms  the  mind,) 
The  rest  depart,  and  undismayed 
The  soldiers  stay  behind. 
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No  tear  is  shed 

In  sorrow  even, 
They  know  they  tread 
The  path  to  heaven ; 
Nor  time  for  grief  is  given ; 
For  now  their  fell  destroyer's  nigh, 
They  form  their  ranks,  prepared  to  die. 

IV. 

Amid  the  trumpet's  deafening  blare, 
Amid  the  belching  cannon's  roar, 
Where  whirring  Death  bestrides  the  air, 

And  every  footstep  slips  in  gore, 
Where  shivered  squadrons  meet  the  eye, 

And  rifting  vollies  smite  the  ear, 
The  noble  soul  is  lifted  high 
Above  the  very  thought  of  fear. 
See !  see  I  that  noble  band, 
How  sternly  still  they  stand, 
While  anxious  foes  look  on. 
They  hear  the  order  given : 
"  Yon  centre  must  be  riven/' 
They  heard  it  and  are  gone. 
Though  nine  of  every  ten 
Will  never  fight  again, 

The  task  they  have  is  done, 
Conquer  they  must*  or  die, 
For  as  they  stand  or  fly, 
A  battle's  lost  or  won. 
Such  heroes  claim 
Undying  fame, 

Their  glory  ever  brighter  shines ; 
Around  their  tomb 
A  fadeless  bloom 

Their  sable-shrouded  country  twines. 

V. 

Not  such  the  fate  of  these  undaunted  men ; 
No  empire  quivered  in  the  balance  then. 

Mercy  to  strangle  raged  in  vain 

Fire  beneath — around  the  main. 
They  met  a  watery  grave 
The  hapless  few  to  save ; 

Unshaken  put  all  hope  aside, 

Ocean  braved  and  death  defied, 

Just  sinking  in  the  greedy  tide 

One  volley  gave  and  died. 
They  left  their  name  without  a  blot ; 

Their  death  the  noblest  granted  man ; 
And  with  their  last  expiring  shot, 

Their  immortality  began. 
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LILIAS. 


BT  LAURENCE  NEVILLE. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TOERET  AT  GRANTHILL:   OTHEE  VISITORS 

ARRITE. 

However  eagerly  they  had  engaged  in 
the  sport  of  shooting,  it  was  nevertheless 
evident,  after  a  few  days,  that  both  Tor- 
rey  and  Edward  grew  weary  of  it  Hel- 
en playfully  congratulated  them  upon 
their  having  at  length  satisfied  their 
thirst  for  slaughter.  How  cruel  in  them, 
she  said,  to  shoot  the  poor  birds ! 

"  Such  remarks,"  retorted  her  brother, 
"  come  with  rather  a  doubtful  grace 
from  you,  after  the  hearty  repasts  which 
our  sport  has  furnished  you  for  some 
days." 

"Oh,  I  readily  admit,"  said  Helen, 
"  that  they  are  delicious  to  eat.  But  how 
one  can  shoot  them  in  mere  sport,  is  what 
I  cannot  understand." 

"  Just  as  we,  perhaps,  would  find  it 
rather  hard  to  understand  some  of  your 
pleasures." 

"  I  have  none  which  involve  as  this 
does,  a  ruthless  destruction  of  life— a 
wanton  cruelty  which  is  aggravated  by 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  pleasure — a 
sport." 

Both  hastened  to  reply  to  this.  Torrey 
endeavored  to  frame  a  metaphysical  plea, 
that  cruelty  consisted  only  in  the  inten- 
tion to  cause  suffering;  and  as  it  certainly 
was  not  the  suffering  of  the  birds  which 
they  sought — for,  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  instantaneous  and  sudden  their 
death  the  better — their  shooting  them 
could  not  be  accounted  cruel. 

44  Fairly  urged,  satisfactorily,"  Edward 
said,  "  and  let  me  ask  Helen,  is  the  cook 
cruel  who  kills  and  prepares  for  your  din- 
ner, a  barn-door  fowl  ?" 

"  The  cook  acts  from  a  motive  of  duty ; 
does  not  take  life  in  mere  sport." 

"  Well,  how  if,  when  I  see  a  bird  arise, 
I  have  the  thought — there  goes,  flying 
away,  a  few  delicious  morsels  which  my 
sister  Helen,  for  instance,  would  enjoy  ? 
This  secondary,  and  as  it  were,  reflex  con- 


sideration enhances  my  sport — mingles 
with  it  a  sort  of  fraternal  care  which  lends 
it  another  charm." 

"For  cousin  Clayton," said  Helen,  "he 
has  merely  caught  at  a  word,  doesn't  like 
to  be  called  cruel.  I  suppose  the  cat  might 
make  the  same  plea.  She  seeks  her  own 
amusement  perhaps  in  worrying  the  poor 
mouse,  apart  from  any  special  design  to 
cause  her  victim  unnecessary  pangs  of 
apprehension—" 

"You  do  not  understand  me,"  urged 
Torrey,  endeavoring  to  explain. 

"  No,  I  assure  you  I  do  not ;  and  for 
you  Edward,  when  did  the  sportsman, 
with  the  flying  bird  before  him,  ever 
pause  to  weigh  the  secondary,  the  utilita- 
rian consideration  of  which  you  speak  ?" 

"  He  never  fails  to  have  it  before  his 
mind ;  or  he  would  shoot  one  bird  as  soon 
as  another — the  sparrow,  or  the  lark,  as 
soon  as  the  woodcock,  or  the  partridge." 

"  Well,  your  sister  Helen,  as  far  as  she 
is  personally  concerned,  would  much  rath- 
er that  you  should  spare  the  poor  birds  for 
her  to  hear  their  wild  whistle,  and  to  see 
them  running  about  in  the  fence  corners 
when  she  rides  out." 

"Well,  consider  us  converts  to  your 
persuasion,  for  the  time  at  least.  We 
think  at  present  of  going  to  Oakland,  to 
see  Charlie  Estin." 

"  I  object." 

"  To  our  going  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  your  taking  cousin  Clayton 
off.  I  think  Mr.  Estin  might  better  come 
to  Bee  you  two." 

"Just  what  we  think,  and  we  go  to 
bring  him." 

"  And  in  the  meantime,  you  leave  me 
to—" 

"  To  study  patience,  my  little  sister,  a 
virtue  highly  recommendable  in  your  sex, 
as  it  is  very  rarely  found." 

"  You  had  better  not  let  mother  hear 
such  a  speech  from  you,  sir,  ungallant  and 
unjust  as  it  is." 

Upon  the  mention  of  his  mother,  Ed* 
ward  glanced  quickly  down  the  passage. 
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They  were  standing  in  the  porch.  Helen 
laughed  at  him. 

"  Cousin  Clayton/'  she  said,  "  for  your 
part,  confess  that  you  had  rather  stay  at 
home  with  me,  like  a  good  cousin,  though 
you  are  devoted  to  Mr.  Estin,  I  know.1' 

"Perhaps  I  intrude?"  said  Edward 
hastily,  and  with  a  show  of  moving  off. 
"  Devoted  to  Estin,  yet  would  rather  stay 
with  her?"  as  if  talking  to  himself,  *'Tor- 
rey,  I  mean  Helen,  but  am  a  little  con- 
fused, Shall  I  bring  you  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter, dear?  or  your  work  basket?  or  do 
any  little  errand  for  you  ?" 

"  Pshaw  I  What  say  you,  cousin  Clay- 
ton? Do  own  that  you  prefer  to  stay 
with  me  1  We  will  have  such  fine  times, 
for  I  promise  to  try  my  best  to  entertain 
and  amuse  you." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  at  all,"  said  Tor- 
rey,  "  in  the  case.  I  never  left  you  in 
my  life  without  regret." 

"  That's  a  good  cousin,  now  1  And  if 
you  must  see  Mr.  Estin,  why  not  send 
him  word  to  come  here  ?" 

"  The  proposition  to  go  was  mine,"  said 
Edward. 

"  So  I  supposed.  Have  you  got  the  bet- 
ter of  your  confusion  ?" 

"  And  it  was  made  solely  with  reference 
to  Clayton's  gratification — he  has  not  seen 
Estin  for  a  great  while.  So  I  am  content 
with,  perfectly  acquiescent  in  any  plan 
you  may  form.  But  we  must  not  trust 
too  much  into  Helen's  hands,"  speaking 
to  Torrey,  "  she  and  Estin  have  very  lit- 
tle in  common — and  Helen  has  never 
liked  him,  as  you  know." 

"  Well  that  is  strange,  for  Estin  is  one 
of  the  first,  noblest  of  beings." 

"  Not  at  all  strange,  being  only  one  of 
Edward's  mistakes,  which  are  too  frequent 
to  excite  much  surprise." 

"  A  mistake  of  mine  ?  Well  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it.  But  I'll  warrant  that  Clayton 
has  made  the  same." 

"  Mr.  Estin  comes  here  to  see  you.  He 
doesn't  care  for  me.  And  he  is  not  my 
cousin,"  turning  to  Torrey,  "so  I  cannot 
make  free  with  him,  and  thrust  myself 
upon  him,  whether  I  will  or  no,  as  I  do 
with  you." 

"  The  more  unfortunate  for  him." 


"  Miss  Helen,  a  carriage  is  coming !" 
announced  a  servant  girl. 

They  looked,  and  far  off  adown  the  hill, 
saw  a  coach  and  four  slowly  turn  from 
the  road  which  lay  across  the  lowlands, 
into  the  avenue  leading  up  to  the  house. 

"  Mr.  Estin's  chariot  1"  said  Edward, 
at  once. 

"  And  there  is  an  out-rider  too,  a  horse- 
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"Charlie  Estin,  himself,  I  suppose. 
Yes,  I  know  that  grey  as  well  as  I  do  the 
nld  gentleman's  four  blacks." 

"  He  sticks  to  his  chariot  and  four !" 

"Yes,  despising  modern  light  carria- 
ges, comfortable  as  they  are  in  compari- 
son, to  the  use  of  one  of  which  he  attrib- 
utes a  sad  accident  which  once  Lefel  him. 
See  the  great  cumbrous  vehicle  moves  up 
like  a  tortoise.  Old  Ben,  his  driver, 
would'nt,  on  any  consideration,  ruffle  the 
hair  of  one  of  those  fat,  over-fed  blacks. 
They  are  his  pride — the  delight  of  his 
heart." 

In  the  meantime  Helen  had  retreated. 
As  the  old  family  chariot  of  the  Eating 
slowly  moved  up  the  avenue,  a  couple  of 
servants  threw  open  the  great,  double  gate 
of  the  yard,  that  it  be  might  driven  up  to 
the  door.  But  the  vehicle  was  rounded 
to  without  the  gate,  and  a  lad  sprang  from 
his  place  in  the  box-seat,  beside  the  dri- 
ver, and  hastily  proceeded  to  throw  open 
the  door  and  let  down  the  steps.  Our 
two  young  gentlemen  hurried  out  to  greet 
the  new  comers.  Eagerly  they  welcomed 
Charles  Estin,  who  met  them  at  the  door 
of  the  coach,  from  which  descended  his 
father  and  mother,  whom  they  both  knew, 
and  after  them,  a  young  lady,  to  whom 
Torrey  and  Landon  were  introduced. 

Mrs.  Estin  was  an  elderly  lady,  some- 
what inclined  to  be  stout,  with  an  eye  at  the 
same  time  bright  and  soft  in  its  expres- 
sion. She  was  dressed  in  black,  and  a 
fixed  air  of  sadness  pervaded  her  counte- 
nance. Her  husband,  old  Mr.  Estin,  was 
quite  grey.  His  face  was  sallow  and  very 
much  wrinkled.  One  could  see  at  a  glance 
that  he  was  a  man  who  had  known  grief. 
Through  his  brightest  smile  might  be  seen 
an  under  current  of  gloom.  He  was, 
however,  an  affable,  communicative  gen- 
tleman.   Torrey  had  long  known  both  of 
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these,  and  Edward  was  familiarly  acquain- 
ted with  them.  But  the  young  lady  was 
personally  a  stranger.  She,  was  a  Miss 
Trevor,  an  old  school-mate  of  Helen  Lan- 
don,  a  connection  of  the  Estins,  to  whom 
she  had  been  paying  a  visit  She  was  a 
fine  looking  girl,  with  considerable  pre- 
tensions to  baauty ;  with  a  bright  spark- 
ling black  eye,  rosy  cheeks,  and  rich,  dark 
wavy  hair,  stray  curls  of  which  had  es- 
caped from  her  bonnet  much  to  her  dis- 
comfort— but  really  giving  an  air  of  neg- 
lige to  this  bright  creature's  appearance 
which  was  by  no  means  unbecoming. 

With  a  graceful'  curtesy  and  a  modest 
blush  she  acknowledged  the  introduction 
of  the  young  gentlemen. 

Mrs.  Landon  and  Helen  were  already 
descending  the  porch  steps  to  meet  their 
visitors.  The  Estins  were  of  an  old, 
wealthy,  respectable  family.  Gentility, 
respectability  was  apparent  in  everything 
about  them.  Their  dress  betokened  this, 
their  manners.  In  old  Mr.  Estin's  face, 
sallow  and  withered  as  it  was,  with  its 
abiding  expression  of  sadness,  indeed,  in 
his  whole  appearance,  there  was  that 
which  ma  ked  him  not  only  a  gentleman, 
individually,  but  one  of  a  race  of  gentle- 
men. Nor  was  his  wife  behind  him  in 
aristocratic  pretensions,  either  of  a  perso- 
nal or  family  character.  Their  old  fami- 
ly chariot,  too,  though  somewhat  out  of 
fashion,  its  old  grey-headed  driver,  a  very 
respectable  personage  himself;  his  fat, 
over-fed  blacks,  all  indicated  the  high  re- 
spectability of  their  owners.  Between 
the  Estins  and  the  Landons  there  existed 
a  most  friendly  intercourse ;  and  Mrs. 
Landon,  prompt  to  pay  the  attention  which 
she  thought  their  due,  met  them  with  a 
dignified  cordiality. 

As  soon  as  Helen  recognized  Miss  Tre- 
vor, she  broke  forth  into  a  display  of  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  so  demonstrative  as  to 
attract  more  than  once  the  quick  glance 
of  her  mother's  eye.  The  good  lady,  her- 
self, welcomed  "a  relative  of  Mr.  Estin, 
and  a  schoolmate  and  friend  of  her  daugh- 
ter, of  whom  she  had  so  frequently 
heard/'  very  graciously. 

"  And  you  tell  me  that  your  father  has 
not  yet  returned  ?"  asked  Mr.  Estin  of 
Edward. 


"  Not  as  yet,  sir.  We  look  for  him, 
however,  daily.  Indeed,  we  expect  him 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  to  day." 

"I  feared  that  he  had  not  yet  come 
back ;  but  as  the  day  was  so  fine,  and 
Mary,  Miss  Trevor,  was  desirous  of  see- 
ing my  fair  friend  Helen,  Mrs.  Estin  and 
I  determined  that  we  would  gratify  her  at 
once.  I  thought  it  possible  that  your  fa- 
ther had  returned,  though  I  knew  that  as 
he  had  so  much  to  attend  to  when  he  vis- 
its Richmond,  it  was  scarcely  probable." 

In  the  meantime,  Charles  Estin  made 
his  respectful  obeisance  to  Mrs.  Landon, 
whom  he  held  in  proper  awe,  and  after- 
wards to  her  fair  daughter.  Charles  Es- 
tin was  a  fine-looking  young  man,  both 
as  to  form  and  feature.  He  had  a  clear 
skin,  deep  blue  eyes,  and  dark,  brown 
hair.  He  was  sometimes  rather  pale  per- 
haps, and  his  face  was  as  smooth  as  a 
boy's ;  yet  there  was  nothing  effeminate 
in  his  appearance,  for  he  was  tall  and 
well  proportioned.  He  had  in  a  remark- 
able degree  that  expression  of  peculiar 
intellectual  refinement  which  study  and 
thought  impart  to  a  countenance  natural- 
ly fine.  Edward  and  Clayton  had  each, 
perhaps,  more  vivacity  than  he,  but  there 
was  no  lack  of  cheerfulness  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face.  He  had  been,  all 
his  life,  a  familiar  visitor  at  Granthill, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ways 
and  regulations  of  the  family.  As  was 
just  said,  he  had  a  proper  awe  of  Mrs. 
Landon,  with  whom,  however,  he  was  a 
favorite,  and  by  whom  he  had  frequently 
had  the  honor  of  being  designated  as  a 
model  of  behavior. 

On  the  present  occasion,  when  the  par- 
ty had  entered  the  house,  Edward  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  entertain  old  Mr. 
Estin.  The  old  gentleman  was  fatigued 
with  his  ride,  and  rested  himself  upon  a 
lounge  in  the  sitting-room,  while  the 
ladies  retired.  As  he  and  Edward  con- 
versed upon  indifferent  topics,  chiefly  of 
a  local  character,  as  connected  with  Mr. 
Landon's  farming  operations,  Charles  and 
Torrey  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  a 
long  time,  fell  into  a  private  conversation 
and  presently  withdrew  to  the  porch.  It 
was  not  very  long,  however,  before  the 
ladies  joined  old  Mr.  Estin  and  Edward ; 
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and  Charles  Eetin  haying  suggested  that 
Mrs.  Landon  would  not  approve  of  their 
'  withdrawal  just  at  this  time,  thej  return- 
ed to  the  sitting-room. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

PERSONALITIES — MR.   LANDON   COMES  WITH 

A   FRIEND. 

In  the  good  old  time  of  which  we  write, 
very  much  regard  was  paid  to  age ;  and 
young  persons,  when  in  company  with 
their  elders,  were  required  to  behave 
themselves  with  great  decorum  and 
modesty ;  to  listen  with  respectful  atten- 
tion to  whatever  was  said,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  only  to  speak  when  particu- 
larly addressed.  In  return,  the  elders, 
when  with  them,  sometimes  took  pains 
to  draw  them  out  in  conversation,  and 
were  kind  enough,  very  frequently  to 
leave  them  to  themselves.  We  might 
here  give  a  picture  truly  typical  of  the 
period  and  of  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
longed, of  old  Mr.  Eatin  and  Mrs.  Lan- 
don, chatting  in  friendly  style  upon  ordi- 
nary topics,  the  former  talking  most,  the 
latter  joining  in  occasionally,  but  chiefly 
listening  with  attention,  and  ever  and 
anon,  casting  a  quick  glance  at  the 
young  folks,  to  see  that  they  did  the 
same;  while  Mrs.  Estin,  who  was  no 
great  talker,  sat  apparently  much  edified, 
as  did  also  the  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. But  as  far  as  our  narrative  is  con- 
cerned, the  occurrences  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  day  require  only  a  brief  and 
partial  notice. 

Edward  Landon  had  been  not  a  little 
struck  with  Miss  Trevor  at  first  sight 
He  found  opportunity  during  the  day  to 
pay  her  some  attentions,  which  were  very 
pleasantly  received;  and  his  first  im- 
pressions were  deepened,  as  he  perceived 
her  to  be  a  young  lady  of  quick  parts 
and  good  sense.  Charles  Estin,  also,  to 
some  extent,  devoted  himself  to  her. 
Torrey  now  noticed  a  fact,  to  which  one 
of  Edward's  light  remarks  in  the  porch 
had  called  his  attention,  that  whether 
there  was  anything  of  dislike  or  not,  there 
was  certainly  very  little  intercourse  be- 


tween his  friend  Charles  and  his  cousin 
Helen ;  and  it  now  occurred  to  him  that 
this  had  ever  been  the  case.  He  was 
surprised  that  it  should  be  so,  and  his 
curiosity  being  somewhat  excited,  he  al- 
luded to  the  circumstance  in  speaking  to 
her. 

"Oh,  no,  indeed!"  she  said,  "I  told 
you  that  was  one  of  Edward's  mistake*. 
Or  if  there  is  any  dislike,  it  must  be  on 
Mr.  Estin's  part  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  there  might  be.  But,  for 
my  part  I  not  only  do  not  dislike  Mr. 
Estin  at  all,  but  I  esteem  him  very 
highly — like  him  very  much  indeed,  as 
Edward's  friend,  and  yours,"  with  an 
emphasis  upon  the  pronoun  and  an  ex- 
pressive glance,  which  Torrey  could  not 
but  feel  pleased  at.  In  fact  ne  WftS  TerT 
well  satisfied  that  the  other  young  gentle- 
men should  give  their  attention  particu- 
larly to  Miss  Trevor,  leaving  Helen  to 
him,  as  was  Helen  herself,  perhaps ;  for 
as,  in  the  afternoon,  he  seated  himself  by 
her  side,  a  little  apart  from  the  others, 
she  said  with  a  smile:  "Ah!  this  is  all 
right,  isn't  it?" 

For  Torrey,  himself,  he  had  within  the 
last  few  days  determined  upon  his  own 
course.  Without  consulting  his  friends — 
for  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  or  disposed 
to  tell  them  all — he  had  resolved  that  he 
would  go  again,  as  soon  as  he  could,  to 
see  Lilias ;  he  would  tell  her  of  the  in- 
dignities which  her  uncle  and  his  lawless 
associates  had  inflicted  upon  him;  he 
would  tell  her  of  his  deep,  abiding  love 
for  her;  he  would  persuade  her  to  fly 
with  him  from  such  a  home.  A  horse- 
thief's  niece!  What  was  that  to  him? 
He  would  give  up  all  for  her.  He  would 
tell  her — but  he  knew  not  yet  what  he 
would  tell  her,  until  he  could  see  her ; 
and  this  he  determined  soon  to  do.  This 
was  what  he  proposed  to  himself.  But 
the  time  was  approaching  when  this  good- 
natured,  amiable  youth  was  to  be  tried  in 
a  furnace.  Whether  he  will  come  out 
from  such  trials  true  metal,  proved  and 
good,  will  be  seen  in  due  time. 

Edward  found  himself  more  and  mors 
delighted  with  Miss  Trevor.  He  was  so 
profuse  in  his  praises  of  her  as  to  excite 
Charles  Estin's  smiles.    The  next  day, 
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in  the  afternoon,  the  two  strolled  out 
along  a  path-way  leading  through  a  large 
orchard  of  several  acres  in  extent,  which 
lay  to  the  west  of  the  mansion  and  which, 
sweeping  around  the  stables,  barns,  cow- 
houses, etc.,  cut  them  off  from  view. 
Through  the  rows  of  the  now  leafless 
trees,  they  could  see  the  fields  and  forests, 
far  off,  beyond  the  stream,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vari-formed  hills  and 
-slopes,  all  covered  with  stubble  and  frost- 
bitten rag-weed.  Hundreds  of  little  birds 
arose  in  gangs  before  them,  as  they 
walked  along,  to  twitter  some  moments 
in  their  flight,  having  separated  in  all 
directions  confusedly  ere  they  suddenly 
united  again  and  settled  down  in  some 
spot  at  a  little  distance.  But  Edward 
thought  and  spoke  only  of  Miss  Trevor. 

"And  this  unhappy  attachment  of 
Clayton,  of  which  you  tell  me  ?"  Charles, 
after  a  time,  interposed. 

They  had  left  Torrey  with  Helen  in  the 
sitting-room,  Miss  Trevor  having  retired 
to  her  own  room,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Estin 
being  with  Mrs.  Landon,  in  another  part 
of  the  house. 

"Ah,  yes,11  Edward  interrupted  him, 
"  That  is  an  unfortunate  affair.  We  must 
cure  him  of  this  folly.  I  made  him  come 
home  with  me,  almost  whether  he  would 
or  not,  for  this  very  purpose.  I  love  the 
fellow  as  if  he  was  my  brother,  and  I 
have  no  thought  of  permitting  him  to 
throw  himself  away.  For  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  very  well  understand  how  one 
can  love  an  unworthy  object." 

"The  ancients,  who  were  close  ob- 
servers, represented  love  as  being  blind." 

"Ah,  but  Torrey  knows  who  and  what 
this  girl  is,  Burnot's  niece,  and  he  is 
struggling  hard  to  forget  her,  I  think. 
But  he  was  ever  self-sacrificing.  Those 
Dalzells,  you  know — but  I  will  say  noth- 
ing of  them,  for  I  rather  despise  them 
both,  father  and  son." 

"The  mention  of  the  latter  reminds 
me  that  cousin  Mary  a  little  expected, 
thought  it  possible,  that  we  might  meet 
with  Miss  Aylesbury  here,  nenry  Ayles- 
bury, you  remember,  is  one  of  George 
Dalzell's  chosen  friends." 

Edward's  brow  clouded,  and  he  seemed 
wrapt  in  thought  as  they  walked  on. 


".Speaking  of  Clayton  and  Helen,"  he 
presently  said,  at  which  Charles  looked 
up  in  :siyrprise,  for  Miss  Landon's  name 
had  not  been  mentioned  before,  but  Ed- 
ward went  on,  "  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  they  rather  like  each  other;  and  per- 
haps, it  may  suit  very  well  to  fight  fire 
with  fire,  as  they  say.  They  are  very 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  it  is  true^ 
and  there  are  ten  chances  to  one  that 
nothing  will  come  of  it ;  but  even  if  there 
should "  he  did  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
expression  which  passed  over  Charles 
Estin's  face. 

"What  upon  earth  are  you  saying, 
Edward?" 

"Ah!  oh,  bah!  thinking  aloud — al- 
most nothing.  But  this  fair  cousin  of 
yours,  Charles?  Are  you  quite  sure  that 
you  have  escaped  the  charm  of  her  bright 
eyes?  Is  it  possible  that  she  has  left 
your  equanimity  wholly  undisturbed?" 

Charles  did  not  reply.  He  appeared  to 
struggle  with  some  internal  conflict.  Ed- 
ward looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Then  it  is  so,"  said  he,  "  and  you  love 
her,  Charles  ?" 

"No,"  said. young  Estin,  "Not  Mary 
Trevor." 

"Ah!" 

"  Not  her." 

He  took  a  little  case,  or  locket,  from 
his  breast. 

"  Edward,"  he  said,  as  he  opened  the 
locket,  "  Here  is  a  little  flower.  I  keep 
it— each  leaf  a  precious  treasure ! — with 
my  poor  sister's  miniature.  I  have  kept 
it  long.  It  can  tell  more  than  words.  It 
was  once  worn  by — it  was  the  gift  of  a 
young  lady — your  sister — Miss  Helen 
Landon." 

"  Ah !    What  is  it  you  say  ?" 

"Oh,  Edward!  have  you  not  seen? — 
how  could  it  escape  your  knowledge? — 
that  for  years  I  have  adored  your  sister!" 

"You?  Charles  Estin!  you?  Why, 
bless  me!  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing.  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  rather 
believed  that  you  and  Helen  really  dis- 
liked each  other.  Is  it  possible?  Is  it 
true?    Tell  me  again." 

"  There  may  be  dislike  on  her  side.    I 
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do  not  doubt  but  that  there  is.  She  was 
never  kind,  but  upon  that  one  occasion — 
when  she  gave  me  this  little  flower." 

"  Ah,  indeed.  Well  Helen  never  hinted 
a  breath  of  this  to  me.  But,  mj  dear 
fellow,  is  it  not  possible  that  she  is  as 
ignorant  upon  the  subject  as  I  was  my- 
self?" 

i  "No,  I  presume  not.  She  must  have 
seen  it  long  ago,  and  chosen  to  check, 
very  decidedly,  any  advances  which  I 
might  make." 

"  Then  you  have  never  told  her?" 

"  No." 

"  Never  even  hinted  at  it,  perhaps?" 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  did." 

"Ah,  indeed!" 

"  The  fact  is,  that  I  have  waited — trust- 
ing—that is,  I  have  hoped  that  some  time 
or  other — in  short,  that  after  a  while,  she 
might  grow  more  kind." 

"Hal  ha!  ha!  Who  would  have  be- 
lieved this  of  Charles  £stin?  It  is  so 
little  in  accordance  with  your  character ; 
you,  who  were  ever  ready  to  grasp  a  di- 
lemma by  the  horns — you  have  waited — 
trusted — hoped  that — in  short,  done  noth- 
ing— ha  I  ha!  ha!.  Oh,  Cupid!  thou  art 
a  rare  little  god!  I'll  warrant,  Charlie, 
that  Helen  has  never  dreamed  of  your 
love  for  her.  But  I  must  remember  that 
this  is  a  matter  with  which  it  is  not  pro- 
per that  I  should  meddle.  I  will  only 
say  this,  my  dear  fellow,  that  there  itf*no 
man  living  whom  I  would  sooner  own  for 
a  brother  than  yourself." 

It  was  about  an  hour  after- 
wards, and  when  they  had  returned  to 
the  house,  that  Edward  by  chance  en- 
countered Helen  in  the  passage. 

"Looking  for  Miss  Mary,  eh?"  asked 
she,  laughing.  "  Well,  she  has  gone  to 
her  room  just  now;  but  do  not  be  im- 
patient, she  will  be  down  soon." 

"Ah!  you  who  are  so  quick  to  tease 
me,  what  will  you  think,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  made  a  discovery  to  day?" 

"A  discovery?" 

"  Yes.  Really,  Helen,  I  did  not  know 
that  you  were  so  fortunate.  Tou  are 
happier  than  I  thought  you." 

"now?" 

"  Do  you  remember  having  given,  long 
ago,  a  flower  whioh  you  had  worn,  to  any 


one!  I  mean,  to  Charles  Estin?  Well, 
he  wears  that  flower  in  a  locket  with  his 
sister's  miniature !  He  treasures  the  dust 
as  if  each  atom  was  a  gem." 

"Oh,  brother!"  and  Helen  Landon 
blushed  jjeeply.  She  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise. But  it  was  a  surprise  which  gave 
a  pleasure  that  she  sought  in  vain  to  con- 
ceal. 

"Ah !  my  little  siBter!  So  this  is  news 
of  some  worth,  is  it?  It  surprised  me 
most  wonderfully " 

But  Helen  bad  left  him.  When,  some- 
time afterwards,  she  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  sitting-room,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Trevor,  a  bright  blush  flushed  and 
for  some  moments  trembled  upon  her 
countenance,  for  Miss  Trevor,  just  before 
entering,  had  exclaimed:  "Oh,  Helen! 
how  beautiful  you  are  looking  this  even- 
ing!" It  was  true  that  Helen  Landon 
never  in  her  life  looked  better  than  she 
did  on  this  particular  evening ;  bat  owing 
to  some  cause,  Clayton  Torrey  thought 
her  much  less  interesting  than  usuaL 

Throughout  this  whole  day,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  afternoon,  old  Mr.  Estin 
had  been  somewhat  impatient  for  the 
coming  of  Mr.  landon.  He  had  very 
frequently  gone  to  the  window,  or  to  the 
front  door,  where,  with  his  spectacles 
raised  upon  his  withered  brow,  he  had 
strained  his  eyes  gazing  down  the  avenue 
to  no  purpose.  More  than  once  had  he 
affirmed  in  the  form  of  a  question :  "  You 
see  nothing  of  your  father  yet,  I  sup- 
pose, Edward?"  The  old  gentleman 
thought  that  he  would  have  to  leave  for 
home  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  it  was 
with  reluctance  that  he  gave  up  the  hope 
of  meeting  with  Mr.  Landon. 

But  the  day  passed  off,  and  he  came  not 
Supper  was  over — the  sitting-room  was 
given  up  to  the  young  people— and  old 
Mr.  Estin,  Mrs.  Estin,  and  Mrs.  Landon, 
were  seated  around  a  fire  in  another  room ; 
when  at  length  Mr.  Landon's  voice  was 
heard  speaking  to  some  one  with  him  as 
he  entered  the  passage.  Mrs.  linden, 
who  had  begun  to  grow  a  little  uneasy  at 
his  protracted  absence,  was  for  a  moment 
startled  out  of  her  propriety.  She  hast- 
ened to  meet  him  with  one  of  those  pecu- 
liar smiles  which  she  wore  for  him  alone* 
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Old  Mr.  Estin  followed  her,  and  the 
sitting-room  door  was  thrown  open  just 
as  Mr.  Landon,  still  holding  his  wife's 
hand,  said: 

"  And  here,  my  dear,  is  my  old  friend, 
Mr.  Goodley— of  whom  you  haje  heard 
me  speak  so  frequently — whom  I  have 
brought  with  me !  Really !  my  dear  sir, 
an  unexpected  pleasure !"  as  he  saw  Mr. 
Estin.  "I  am  really  glad  to  find  you 
here.  Do  you  know  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Goodley  ?  Mr.  Estin,  Mr.  Goodley  1  Ed* 
ward,  my  dear  boy,  how  do  you  do !  and 
my  sweet  child !"  as  he  stooped  to  kiss 
Helen.  "And,  really!  here  is  Charles 
and  Clayton,  too — happy  to  see  you  both ! 
Mr.  Goodley,  this  is  my  son,  Edward 
Landon  !  and  my  daughter  Helen !" 

"Glad  to  see  any  body  who  is  akin  to 
the  squire  1"  said  our  old  friend. 

Charles  and  Clayton,  in  their  turn, 
were  introduced  to  him,  when  Helen  said: 
"  And  I  have  here  a  friend  to  you,  father," 
bringing  forward  Miss  Trevor,  "  Here  is 
my  father,  Mary!  Miss  Trevor!  sir!" 

Miss  Trevor  thought  that  she  had 
rarely  seen  so  noble  looking  a  gentleman 
as  her  friend's  father;  as,  with  the 
courtly  grace  of  the  period,  Mr.  Landon 
expressed  his  pleasure  to  see  her,  and  at 
his  house. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MR.  LANDON's  AND  MR.  GOODLET's  ACQUAIN- 
TANCE:   ADVENTURES  OF   THE  LATTER. 

.  While  the  commotion  created  by  their 
arrival  is  subsiding,  and  Mrs.  Landon  is 
having  prepared  for  the  hungry  travellers 
a  repast  of  which  they  soon  partook  with 
apparent  great  good  will,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  account  for  Mr.  Landon's  acquain- 
tance with,  and  friendship  for  our  old 
friend  Mr.  Goodley,  and  relate  something 
of  the  latter's  adventures  since  we  last 
saw  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Dalsell. 

Some  thirty  or  thirty -five  years  previ- 
ous to  the  time  of  which  we  write,  when 
Mr.  Landon  was  yet  in  his  youth,  he  had 
suddenly  grown  delicate  in  health — from 
too  close  confinement  to  his  studies,  it  was 


said — and  his  father  taking  him  from  the 
hands  of  his  tutor,  and  furnishing  him 
with  rifle,  gun,  and  fishing  tackle — had 
sent  him  on  a  visit  to  "  old  John  Good- 
ley,"  as  he  was  even  then  called — that  he 
might  learn  to  hunt  and  fish.  Tears  be- 
fore this,  in  the  indefinite  "long  ago," 
there  had  been  some  transactions  of  a  very 
friendly  and  pleasant  character — with 
which,  however,  we  have  nothing  partic- 
ularly to  do — between  Mr.  Goodley  and 
Mr.  Landon's  father,  or  the  "  old  squire," 
as  Mr.  Goodley  invariably  designated 
him :  and  when  "  the  young  squire9*  thus 
came  to  him  in  search  of  health  and 
amusement,  the  honest  man  felt  a  degree 
of  gratification,  which  a  large  majority 
of  persons  will  perhaps  be  unable  to  un- 
derstand. The  young  man  was  at  once 
put  to  practice  in  deer  shooting — being 
carefully  stationed  at  the  best  "  stands ;" 
he  was  initiated  in  the  craft  of  turkey 
hunting — learning  to  imitate  their  call  so 
readily  and  so  perfectly  as  to  draw  hearty 
encomiums  from  his  teacher ;  and,  on  fa- 
vorable days,  was  instructed  in  the  art  of 
baiting  for  flat-backs  and  mullet,  and 
casting  for  pike  and  chub. 

In  all  these  sports  Mr.  Goodley  was  an 
adept — but  he  combined  mercy  with  his 
amusements.  He  was  never  known  to 
shoot  game  wantonly,  however  much  it 
might  abound,  and  he  never  angled  Ion-, 
ger  than  to  supply  an  immediate  demand. 
"Our  rights  go  no  further  than  our 
wants,"  he  would  say  emphatically,  as 
he  put  up  his  rods,  "  and  the  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence should  not  be  abused." 

During  the  time  which  he  spent  with 
them,  Mr.  Landon  became  very  much  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Goodley  and  bis  wife ;  and 
for  a  long  time  after,  he  made  it  a  rule  to 
spend  a  week,  or  some  days,  at  least,  ev- 
ery year,  with  his  homely,  but  kind  and 
simple-hearted  friends.  They  most  cor- 
dially reciprocated  his  friendly  feelings, 
and  for  many  years  it  was  their  habit  to 
date  from  "the  time  squire  Landon  was 
here  last." 

After  his  father's  death,  and  after  Mr. 
Landon's  marriage,  Mr.  Goodley  had  once 
been  to  Granthill  to  see  him ;  but  as  it 
happened,  this  was  at  a  time  when  Mrs. 
Landon  was  on  a  visit  to  see  her  sister, 
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Mrs.  Torrey,  and  she  had  never  seen  him 
before.  She  had  heard  so  much  of  him 
however,  that  she  felt  almost  as  if  she 
was  acquainted  with  him;  and  besides 
this,  the  fact  of  Mr.  Landon's  having  in- 
troduced him  as  his  "  friend/'  was  suffi- 
cient to  insure  for  Mr.  Goodley  a  most 
gracious  reception  from  her. 

We  formerly  left  him,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, after  his  unsatisfactory  interview, 
and  angry  parting  with  Mr.  Dalzell,  to 
pursue  his  way  somewhat  at  a  venture- 
He  was  unfortunate  in  this,  having  taken 
the  wrong  road  ;  and  the  day  was  far  ad- 
vanced before  he  reached  the  neighbor- 
hood of  old  Mrs.  Winthrop's.  In  asking 
the  way  to  her  residence,  he  was  sur- 
prised and  shocked  to  be  informed  that 
this  old  woman  was  no  more.  She  had 
died  on  the  morning  of  Biddy  Marston'g 
departure  from  home. 

"  Dead !" 

"  Yes— dead." 

"  And  her  son,  John  Winthrop,  he  is  at 
home,  I  suppose  ?" 

"No.  Nobody  knows  where  he  is. 
After  his  mother's  death,  and  when  he 
found  that  Biddy  Marston  had  run  away. 
John  went  off  himself,  no  one  knows 
where  to." 

It  was  one  of  the  late  Mrs.  Win- 
throp's near  neighbors  who  told  this  to 
old  Mr.  Goodley.  Biddy  Marston's  flight, 
he  gave  him  to  understand,  had  nothing 
to  do  in  hastening  her  aunt's  death,  or 
embittering  her  last  moments ;  for  the  old 
woman  was  entirely  ignorant  of  Biddy's 
having  gone.  She  died  blessing  her  and 
John,  and  recommending  to  them  to  take 
care  of,  and  love  one  another.  She  was 
understood  to  say  that  she  was  taken 
early  in  the  night  with  a  dreadful  numb" 
ness ;  and  that  she  remembered  nothing 
more.  The  maid  who  slept  in  her  room, 
and  who  was  very  easily  awakened,  knew 
nothing  of  her  attack.  It  had  probably 
been  very  sudden  and  rapid.  She  did 
not  once  seem  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
Biddy  was  not  present. 

The  farmer— at  whose  house  Mr.  Good- 
ley  spent  the  night,  and  who  told  him 
these  things,  informed  him  further, 
that  upon  application  of  several  of  the 
neighbors,  a  special  committee  had  just 


been  appointed  by  the  Court  of  the  Coun- 
ty, to  supervise  John  Winthrop's  affairs, 
and  take  care  of  his  property. 

"I  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt," 
Mr.  Goodley  remarked— "  bat  that  Mrs. 
Winthrop  intended  that  her  neice  should 
share  in  her  property  with  her  son  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  she  did.  But 
I  think  it  very  questionable,  whether  the 
committee  will  feel  authorised  to  admit 
any  claim  which  she  might  make ;  wheth- 
er, under  the  circumstances,  whatever 
may  have  been  Mrs.  Winthrop's  inten- 
tions, any  such  claim  could  be  justly  ad- 
mitted," said  the  old  farmer. 

"Well,  and  what  is  this  poor  girl  to  do?" 

"  Really  I  eannot  tell.  Poor  thing !  It 
is  a  great  pity — unfortunate  for  her,  that 
she  ran  off  just  at  the  time  she  did." 

Old  Mr.  Goodley's  deep  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  poor  Biddy  aroused  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  old  farmer. 

"  It  was  out  of  all  reason,"  he  said— 
"  that  a  stranger  should  do  more  for  the 
poor  girl  than  her  old  neighbors,  who  had 
known  her  all  her  life  almost,  ever  since 
she  was  a  mere  child — and  known,  her  for 
a  good  enough  sort  of  girl,  until  that 
young  Dalzell  turned  her  head  by  waiting 
on  her." 

So  on  the  next  day,  he  accompanied  our 
old  friend  to  see  those  gentlemen  who 
were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  John 
Winthrop's  affairs.  They  had  become 
aware  of  Biddy's  whereabouts  and  condi- 
tion, from  Mr.  Goodley's  letter  to  Mrs. 
Winthrop,  which  they  had  read ;  but  they 
were  altogether  at  a  loss  as  to  what  it  was 
proper  that  they  should  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  nor  could  they  decide  upon 
anything  until  John  Winthrop  could  be 
found ;  his  own  condition  known,  and  his 
wishes  perhaps,  consulted.  Mr.  Goodky, 
perceiving  that  he  could  do  no  more,  re- 
turned home — after  extorting  a  promise 
that  they  would  let  him  hear  from  them 
as  soon  as  anything  transpired  which 
might  determine  their  action  in  the  case. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  he  received 
a  letter,  in  which  he  was  informed,  that 
John  Winthrop  had  been  found  in  con- 
finement in  W — :  that  he  had  been  at 
once  sent  for,  and  was  now  at  home ;  and 
that  if  Mr.  Goodley  still  felt  an  interest 
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in  that  poor  girl — in  whom  the  writer, 
himself,  felt  the  very  deepest  interest, 
though  he  never  wished  to  see  her  again— 
it  would  be  well  for  him,  Mr.  Goodley,  to 
come  once  more  to  the  neighborhood; 
that  much  interest  was  felt  here,  for  her 
just  now  by  every  one,  and  that  almost 
anything  could  be  done,  if  her  olaims 
were  promptly  urged.  This  letter  was 
written  by  William  Wright — whom  the 
reader  may  perhaps  remember,  as  Biddy's 
old  beau  ;  who  once  had  an  altercation 
with  George  Dalzell,  some  account  of 
which  was  given  in  the  early  part  of  this 
narrative. 

It  is  enough  for  us  briefly  to  say  that 
Mr.  Goodley  obeyed  this  summons,  and 
that  in  this  trip  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, as  far  as  Biddy  Marston  was  con- 
cerned. The  whole  neighborhood  was 
aroused  in  her  behalf;  and  it  was  deci- 
ded, that,  as  soon  as  she  was  well  enough 
to  bear  the  journey,  she  should  come  back 
and  live  with,  and  help  to  take  care  of 
John  Winthrop.  A  suit  was  at  once  in- 
stituted by  his  guardians,  as  her  next 
friends,  against  George  Dalzell. 

As  Mr.  Goodley  now  hastened  home, 
wards,  just  before  nightfall,  and  at  the 
very  spot  where  he  had  formerly  encoun- 
tered Mr.  Dalzell,  a  gentleman,  with  his 
servant,  riding  rapidly,  overtook  him.  A 
polite  salutation  was  interchanged  in  the 
dusky  twilight,  when  at  once  the  gentle- 
man exclaimed :  "  Mr.  Goodley  I"  and  our 
old  friend  cried  out :  "  Blame  me !  if  it 
aint  Squire  Landon  1"  A  hearty  greeting 
passed  between  them  ere  they  pursued 
their  journey,  pressing  on  to  a  house  of 
private  entertainment,  where  they  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  night. 

Mr.  Landon,  upon  bis  return  from  Rich- 
mond, had  gone  by  Mr.  Dalzell's — much 
out  of  his  way — to  see  Clayton  Torrey 
upon  important  business.  The  servants 
informed  him  that  Clayton  was  most  pro- 
bably at  his  own  house.  But  as  he  and 
Mr.  Goodley  have  concluded  the  meal, 
which  we  left  Mrs.  Landon  preparing  for 
them,  we  will  leave  it  to  him  to  relate 
their  further  adventures  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family  and  guests  seated  around  the 
comfortable  fire  in  the  sitting  room  at 
Gran  thill. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ME.    LANDON  TELLS    THEIR  ADVENTURES: 
HIS  NARRATIVE   PROVES  ATFECTING. 

Here  there  was  for  a  time  a  brisk  flow 
of  friendly,  fire-side  chat,  which,  though 
it  might  serve  to  exemplify  the  social 
amenities  of  the  circle  into  which  we  have 
entered,  yet  was  for  the  most  part  wholly 
irrelevant  to  our  narrative.  Mr.  Goodley 
found  himself  the  recipient  of  the  politest 
attentions  from  Mrs.  Landon;  for  she 
whose  notions  were  so  strictlyeragulated 
by  the  rules  of  etiquette  as  to  exact  from 
those  about  her  the  utmost  propriety  of 
conduct  and  deportment^  made  it  a  point, 
to  honor  her  husband's  old  friend.  From 
all  that  she  had  heard,  too,  of  "old  John 
Goodley,1'  and  from  what  she  very  quick- 
ly discerned  about  him,  she  was  induced 
to  feel  much  respect  for  his  character. 
And  she  soon  became  interested  in  him, 
for  his  simplicity  gave  an  air  of  originali- 
ty to  his  turns  of  thought,  which  struck 
her  peculiarly.  He  was  also  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  young  people — of  curio- 
sity—which was,  however,  carefully  veiled 
on  their  part,  by  the  strictest  respect ;  and 
they  listened  with  the  closest  attention  to 
every  word  which  he  uttered ;  though  be- 
ing naturally  and  by  habit,  a  modest  man, 
he  did  not  say  very  much. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Landon  re- 
marked : 

"  I  have  not  yet  told  of  our  adventures 
of  to  day.  Mr.  Goodley  and  I  met  with 
quite  a  vexatious  mishap.  The  first  news 
which  greeted  us  this  morning,  was  the 
intelligence  that  our  horses  were  stolen. 
The  stable  in  which  they  were  placed  had 
been  broken  into,  and  they  were  gone. 
Our  disturbed  host  gave  himself  up  to  de- 
spair, and  kept  dolorously  repeating :  'the 
horse  thieves,  sirs!  the  horse  thieves  I' 
In  a  few  moments  we  were  up  and  out 
making  examinations,  and  endeavoring  to 
discover  which  way  the  animals  had  been 
taken.  While  thus  engaged  in  search- 
ing for  tracks,  which  were  evident,  at 
least  they  were  to  Mr.  Goodley,  who 
knows  Woodehuck's  track  as  well,  I  dare 
say,  as  he  does  his  own,  a  party  came 
along,  riding  in   hot  haste.     Our  host 
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knew  several  of  the  persons;  and  from 
these  we  learned  that  they  were  in  pur- 
suit of  a  pair  of  stolen  horses,  belonging 
to  a  gentleman  of  one  of  the  south-eastern 
counties ;  and  as  they  had  discovered  that 
the  thieves  had  taken  this  route  they  were 
hurrying  on  to  David  Burnot's  in  hopes 
of  overtaking  them  there.  When  they 
were  informed  of  our  loss,  they  expressed 
surprise  at  this  extra  piece  of  audacity, 
but  conceived  that  it  afforded  them  a  still 
greater  chance  of  coming  up  with  the 
thieves.  The  whole  country,  they  said, 
was  arou#ed  against  the  villians,  and  two 
of  their  most  notorious  men — Briggs  and 
Macklehenny — the  one  a  Scotchman  and 
the  other  a  Virginian,  had  been  appre- 
hended yesterday.  The  party  hurried  on* 
And  we,  having  procured  a  hasty  break- 
fast and  horses  from  our  host,  who  also 
accompanied  us,  followed  after  as  quick- 
ly as  we  could. 

''It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  we  reach- 
ed Burnot's.  Here  there  was  a  much 
larger  number  of  persons  than  we  had 
seen  in  the  morning,  all  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement.  The  thieves  had  escaped, 
and  no  trace  of  them  could  be  discovered. 
But  the  horses  had  been  found — our  own 
with  the  others— concealed  in  a  marshy 
swamp,  grown  up  with  willows,  alders 
and  wild  vines,  which  is  inaccessible  ex- 
cept by  two  ways.  One  of  these  is  a  deep 
ditch,  covered  over  with  willows,  vines 
and  briars,  which  empties  into  the  stream- 
let a  little  south  of  Burnot's  house ;  the 
other  is  a  foot-path  in  the  bottom  of  a  ra- 
vine leading  up  near  to  the  house,  con- 
cealed by  bulrushes  and  rank  swamp- 
grass.  In  the  heart  of  this  swamp  there 
is  a  small  plat  of  solid  ground,  which  is 
fenced  in,  and  upon  which  there  are  ar- 
ranged a  dozen  or  more  well-covered 
stalls,  which,  as  I  understood,  seem  to 
have  been  constantly  used  for  a  great 
while.  A  boy  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
had  joined  in  the  search,  led  the  party  to 
this  stable  in  the  swamp,  where,  as  I  said, 
the  horses  had  been  found.1' 

"Were  you  not  at  the  house,  sir?" 
asked  Torrey  in  a  tone  tremulous  with 
excitement.  As  may  be  readily  supposed, 
he  had  listened  to  this  story  with  the  in- 
tensest  interest ;  but  he  was  seated  some* 


what  in  the  shadow  of  the  projecting 
mantel  and  his  agitation  had  been  unob- 
served, except  by  EdwarB,  who  sat  next 
him. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Landon.  "I  was  just 
going  on  to  say,  that  when  we  arrived, 
we  found  the  greatest  excitement  here. 
There  was  a  very  beautiful  young  girl— 
Burnot's  niece — who  just  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  searching  party,  had  been  ter- 
ribly frightened  by  a  most  villainous  look- 
ing wretch  whom  they  had  seen  upon  his 
arrival  some  moments  before,  and  watch- 
ed, thinking  it  possible  that  he  might  be 
connected  with  the  horse  thieves,  bat 
who,  as  she  said,  had  broke  in  suddenly 
upon  her  and,  after  first  claiming  to  be 
her  father,  had  treated  her  very  rudely. 
She  was  screaming  dreadfully  as  the  party 
came  up.  She  said  she  was  sure  that 
there  were  two  other  men  there,  who  had 
come  to  her  rescue,  and  frightened  this 
villain,  but  that  they  had  suddenly  disap- 
peared; she  knew  not  where  they  had 
gone. 

"Vandy,  as  this  mean  looking  fellow 
called  himself,  denied  the  whole  of  this. 
He  said  that  no  doubt  the  young  girl  hsd 
her  reasons  for  acting  as  she  did,  but  that 
he  had  come  hither  to  see  Burnot,  and 
had  done  no  more  than  to  ask,  in  a  re- 
spectful manner,  where  this  individual 
was.  But  the  wretch  had  her  bracelet 
which  he  had  wrung  from  her  arm." 

"The  villian!"  exclaimed  Torrey, 
springing  up  in  uncontrollable  excite- 
ment.   "But,  pray,  sir,  go  on!" 

"Why  Clayton!"  cried  Mrs.  Landon. 

Torrey  resumed  his  seat,  bat  said  again 
to  Mr.  Landon — "Pray,  sir,  go  on!" 

"This  appears  to  excite  yon,  my  dear 
boy,"  said  Mr.  Landon. 

"  He  has  seen — is  acquainted  with  this 
— Miss  Burnot,"  said  Edward. 

"  Ah,  indeed?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Torrey.  "And  this 
this  wretch  had  her  bracelet?  What  next, 
air?  if  you  please!" 

"Well,  really,  I  have  but  little  more  to 
tell.  When  we  came  away,  the  searching 
party  were  awaiting  the  return  of  David 
Burnot,  and  they  had  this  fellow  Tandy 
under  guard." 

"An  J  the  young  lady,  sir?" 
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'•Had  retired  to  her  own  room.  She 
questioned  quite  closely,  for  she  said 
that  her  uncle  hdd  been  absent  the  whole 
day,  and  some  of  the  men  seemed  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  this,  and  indeed,  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  whole  .story;  but  my  old 
friend  here,  at  once  made  himself  her 
champion  and  took  her  part  warmly." 

44  No  more  than  you  did  yourself, 
Squire! — no  more  than  you  did  your- 
self!" 

"  Indeed  she  is  a  most  beautiful  girl, 
and  I  said  while  looking  at  her  in  her 
distress  and  fright,  if  such  an  one  can  be 
false,  there  is  no  truth  in  appearances." 

"Poor  thing!  I  know  her  history," 
said  Mr.  Estin.  "She  is  come  of  Tory 
fine  family,  in  the  main,  by  her  mother's 
side.  The  Enderbys  once  stood  very 
high.  What  was  it  you  said,  sir,  about 
this  fellow  claiming  to  be  her  father?" 

"  That  was  a  part  of  her  story  which 
I  could  not  understand.    She  chiefly  in- 
sisted that  he  bad  behaved  very  rudely 
to  her." 
"  What  sort  of  looking  man  was  he?" 
"A  most  villainous  looking  fellow." 
"A  sheep-killing  dog,"  put  in  old  Mr. 
Goodley,  with  emphasis. 

"Henry  Burnot  was  a  very  fine  look- 
ing man — rather  coarse— but  a  bold,  im- 
posing, handsome  man,"  said  Mr.  Estin. 
"  This  Vandy  is  mean-looking.    He  is 
like — like — " 

"Like  a  sneaking  hound!"  said  Mr. 
Goodley. 

"Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Landon.  "He 
has  a  scape-gallows  appearance,  and  is  a 
thief,  I  suppose." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Goodley.  "  He 
had  this  young  lady's  bracelet,  you 
know." 

"  Ah,  but  he  denied  flatly  that  it  was 
hers." 

"I  know  the  bracelet,"  said  Torrey. 
"  It  is  formed  of  oblong  links  of  gold, 
with  the  figure  of  a  crocodile  swallowing 
a  child  on  each,  and  has  a  most  strik- 
ing inscription — " 

"Yes — upon  its  clasp — 'Warren  Has- 
tings to — to — ' " 

"  •  To  Lilias  Semple,' "  said  Torrey. 
At  the  word  a  wild  scream  broke  from 
Mrs.  Estin — at  the  same  time  that  her 


husband,  springing  forward,  caught  both 
Torrey  and  Mr.  Landon  by  the  hand. 
"What  is  it,  sir?  what  is  it,  sir?"  he 
cried,  turning  first  to  the  one  then  to 
the  other,  "  What  did  you  say  ?" 

The  whole  party  were  in  instant  con- 
fusion and  excitement.  Charles  Estin 
sprang  to  his  mother's  side  and  sup- 
ported her,  as  did  Helen  also.  Miss  Tre- 
vor screamed  in  concert  with  her ;  while 
Mrs.  Landon  cried:  "Some  water,  Ed- 
ward !  Water,  and  hartshorn,"  she  add- 
ed, as  she  hastened  off  to  procure  it. 

"Blame  my  skin!  if  there  aint  some- 
thing in  the  wind,  now — some  trail  or 
other  l"  cried  old  Mr.  Goodley. 

"Your  wife,  Mr.  Estin!  your  wife, 
sir!"  said  Mr.  Landon. 

Mr.  Estin  turned  to  her : 

"Be  quiet  Jane,"  he  said  gently. 
"  Compose  yourself,  while  I  make  inqui- 
ries. That  bracelet,  sir — "  turning  again 
to  Mr.  Landon.  "  What  know  you  of  it?" 
He  turned  suddenly  to  Torrey — "  But  it 
was  you,  sir,  who  said  you  knew  the 
bracelet — what  of  it?" 

"  Sir  ?" 

"What  do  you  know  of  it?  Tell  us 
quickly,  young  man.  You  see  how  much 
we  are  interested." 

"I  only  know,"  replied  Torrey,  "that 
it  was  Miss  Burnot's,  and  that  her  mother 
gave  it  to  her;  but  why  do  you  ask?" 

"Is  that  all  you  know?"  asked  Mr. 
Estin  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  endeavored  to  learn  some- 
thing more— my  curiosity  being  excited 
by  the  inscription — but  Miss  Burnot  said 
that  she  knew  no  more  than  this  her- 
self." 

"  Ah !"  groaned  old  Mr.  Estin,  seating 
himself,  and  wiping  his  brow.  "  I  see 
how  it  is.  The  bodies  must  have  been 
found  and  robbed,  and  this  bracelet 
taken.  Or  it  may  have  been  lost  before." 
He  looked  at  his  wife.  "  That  must 
have  been  the  way  of  it,  Jane.  But  I 
will  make  inquiry  of  these  Burnots. 
You  good  friends,"  he  went  onr— "must 
excuse  our  emotion.  Just  such  a  bracelet 
as  this,  with  the  same  inscription,  was 
worn  by  my  wife's  niece,  who,  with  her 
husband,  and  our  own— our  own  poor 
little   daughter,  was  drowned,  as   you 
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know,  Mr.  Landon.  It  was  a  present 
from  her  husband's  mother — old  Mrs. 
Semple,  to  whom  it  was  originally  pre- 
sented. My  wife  was  a  Hubert,  you 
know — but  her  mother  was  a  Semple, — 
and  Lilias  was  a  family  name — and  when 
I  heard  of  this  bracelet,  and  heard  the 
name  Lilias  Semple,  a  sudden  gleam 
flashed  on  me.  It  was  nothing,  of  course, 
it  was  nothing:  for  the  man  saw  them 
overturned  in  the  stream." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  down, 
then  went  on : 

"  Lilias  would  have  our  little  girl,  her 
name-sake,  with  her.  In  fact  I'll  not 
blame  her,  Charles  was  sick,  and  our 
carriage  small.  We  readily  consented. 
They  parted  from  us,  the  rain  came  on, 
they  took  the  wrong  road :  and  the  next 
day,  they  were  drowned !  There  Jane ! 
Be  composed  1  I  was  obliged  to  tell  it. 
But  I  must  make  inquiry  of  this  bracelet 
of  these  Burnots.  I  must  find  out  how  it 
comes  in  their  possession." 

"Her  name,  Miss  Burnot's  name,  is 
Lilias  Semple,"  said  Torrey. 

"  Ah  indeed  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Estin, 
half  springing  up.  "  Well,  that  is  strange  1 
Her  mother's  name  was  Lilias,  I  know, 
a  fact  which  made  me  take  more  interest 
in  her,  Lilias  Enderby.  But  where 
should  she  get  the  Semple  ?"  as  he  sank 
back  again  in  his  chair. 

"  She  told  me,"  said  Torrey  "  the  last 
time  I  was  with  her,"  as  his  voice  soften- 
ed— "  she  told  me  that — "  but  he  paused 
suddenly. 

"  Told  you  what  ?"  asked  Mr.  Estin. 
But  as  Torrey  hesitated  he  continued: 
"  say  on,  young  man  I — she  told  you, 
what? 

"  I  doubt  if  I  should  say  what  I  inten- 
ded, it  was  probably  unimportant." 

"However  much  so,  I  have  a  right, 
and  I  wish  to  hear  it." 

44  Well,  I  remember  that  she  told  me 
that  her  mother  had  said,  or  hinted,  at 
least,  had  left  the  impression  upon  her, 
that  her.  fate  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  this  bracelet." 

"  Ah,  indeed ! — Mr.  Landon ! — Tell  me, 
sir !  do  you  know  anything  of  the  history 
of  Henry  Burnot's  married  life." 

Nothing.    I  only  know  that  he  mar- 
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ried  the  daughter  of  Major  Enderby:  and 
that  it  waa  said  that  he  treated  her  very 
cruelly." 

'*  I  must  make  inquiry  of  these  Burnoti. 
Mr.  Torrey,  young  sir?"  looking  around: 
but  Torrey  had  left  the  room. 

Charles  Estin,  who  had  been  but  little 
less  excited  than  his  parents,  quickly 
followed  after  him.  We  will  accompany 
him  in  his  search  for  Torrey.  This  latter 
was  not  in  his  room,  whither  young  Estm 
went,  but  he  soon  met  him  in  the  passage, 
as  Torrey  entered  from  without. 

"  I  have  been  seeking  for  yon.  Come 
with  me  to  your  room — I  must  see  you. 
Where  have  you  been  ?" 

"  To  order  my  horse." 

"  Your  horse  I" — you  go  to — to — " 

"  Yes— to  Burnot's." 

"Ah,  my  dear  fellow!  Edward  told 
me— we  were  speaking  of  this  young 
lady  to-day.  It  is  of  her  I  would  now 
speak.  You  know  my  parents'  agitation, 
of  the  vague,  and  it  may  be,  groundless 
but  wildly  exciting  gleams  of — of — I  ean* 
not  say  hope,  and  yet  it  is  hope,  which 
has  flashed  upon  us.  Torrey,  here  is  a 
miniature  likeness  of  my  little  sister.  It 
was  taken,  copied  from  a  family  group, 
which  you  have  perhaps  seen  at  Oak- 
land!" 

"  No." 

*'  Well,  here  it  is.  Can  yon  trace  any 
resemblance  to  Miss  Burnot,  in  this 
child's  face?" 

Torrey  examined  the  miniature  close- 

"  This  a  mere  babe,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  a  true  likeness,  as  all 
agree,  of  the  original  at  the  time  it  was 
taken,  when  she,  my  little  sister,  was  in 
my  mother's  arms,  and  I,  though  a  stout 
boy  of  nine,  at  her  knee.  Bo  you  see  no 
resemblance !" 

"Very  little,  if  any,"  said  Torrey,  after 
another  minute  examination  of  the  face. 
"This  is  no  more  like  Miss  Burnot, 
Charles,  than  it  is  like  yourself,"  look- 
ing up  into  young  Estin's  face.  "Oh, 
Charles!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  a  striking 
likeness !"  as  he  started  with  surprise. 

"What!  to  me?" 

"Yes,  just  as  the  light  then  fell  on 
your  face,  I  could  fancy  that  it  was  lilias 
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I  saw :  bat  you  moved,  and  the  resem- 
blance is  lost.  No  I  not  lost.  You  have 
the  same  forehead!  the  same  outline  of 
features  I  Strange  that  I  never  saw  it 
before !" 

44  There  must  be  something  in  all  this ! 
What  say  you  Edward?"  for  without 
their  having  perceived  him  before,  Ed- 
ward Landon  had  joined  them :  "  This 
singular  bracelet:  then  the  name.  Lilias 
Semple:  and  now  this  resemblance! 
What  say  you  ?" 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think.  I  am  like 
you,  too  much  excited  to  be  able  to  think. 
The  mystery  rests  with  the  bracelet,  and 
with  what  Miss  Burnot  told  Torrey,  of 
her  fate  being  connected  with  it.  As  to 
the  name,  that  can  be  accounted  for, — 
being  inscribed  upon  the  bracelet:  and 
as  to  the  resemblance,  it  was  suggested  to 
Torrey  before  he  discovered  it,  and  may 
be  merely  a  fancy. 

"  No,"  said  Torrey.  "  It  is  not  a  mere 
fancy.  The  resemblance  is  wonderfully 
striking.  I  am  surprised  that  I  had 
never  perceived  it  before.  It  is  true, 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
Charles  and  Miss  Burnot,  but  it  is  a  dif- 
ference of  expression  only ;  the  features 
are  like — are  the  same.  I  never  saw  a 
brother  and  sister  more  alike/' 

"It  is  enough,"  said  Charles.  "Be 
the  truth  as  it  may.  I  go  with  you  Tor- 
rey," as  the  latter  proceeded  to  don  his 
overcoat. 

"  Go !  whither  ?"  asked  Edward. 

".To  this  place — this  Burnot's,"  an- 
swered Estin. 

"  To  Burnot's  !     Not  to  night  ?" 

"Yes,  as  speedily  as  possible,"  said 
Torrey. 

"  It  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  the  night  is  dark,"  suggested 
Edward.  "  Go  to-night !  Will  it  not  be 
much  better  to  wait  until  the  morning  ? 
We  will  have  time  to  think  over  all  this." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  your  father  speak  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  left  Lilias 
placed  ?  And  I  here !  who  should  be 
with  her !  I  have  wasted  time  already  1" 
as  he  prepared  to  leave. 

"  Wait  I— only  a  moment  or  two,  Clay- 
ton. I  will  let  father  know  of  our  move- 
ments, and  be  with  you." 


Charles  Estin  had  already  gone  to  order 
his  horse  to  be  brought  out  with  Clay- 
ton's, and  to  make  such  preparation  for  a 
night  ride  as  suggested  themselves  to  his 
excited  mind.  Torrey  passed  by  his 
room  to  hurry  him  in  these,  and  to  say 
that  he  would  wait  for  him  and  Edward 
out  at  the  gate. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


A  NIGHT  RIDS. 


We  shall  not  pause  to  weigh  the  de- 
murs which  were  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Landon,  and  even  by  Mrs.  Estin,  herself, 
to  this  nocturnal  expedition.  Old  Mr. 
Estin  was  quite  eager  that  something 
should  be  done ;  and  for  our  old  friend, 
Mr.  Goodley,  it  was  he  in  truth,  who  de- 
cided the  question,  by  declaring  in  hie 
own  emphatic  manner :  "  I'll  be  blamed 
if  I  don't  go  myself!"  He  was  overruled 
in  this,  however,  by  Mr.  Landon,  who  re- 
minded him  of  his  age,  and  urged  the 
fatigue  which  he  had  already  undergone 
during  the  day. 

"I  would'nt  care  a  button  for  that, 
squire ;  but  I  suppose  you  are  right,  for  I' 
would  only  be  in  the  way ;   and  Wood- 
chuck,  poor    fellow,  has   been  through 
enough  for  one  day." 

The  three  young  men  started  off,  after 
what  to  Torrey  seemed  like  to  be  an  in- 
terminable delay,  accompanied  by  a  ser- 
vant whom  Mrs.  Landon  insisted  should 
attend  them,  and  who,  indeed,  was  to  act 
as  their  guide ;  for  the  only  way  which 
Torrey  knew  lay  immediately  across  the 
stream  and  almost  directly  to  the  north, 
by  Mr.  Estin's  residence.  A  much  nearer 
route  led  over  the  hills  upon  the  southern 
side  of  the  stream,  and  eastwardly  for  a 
a  dozen  and  more  miles ;  with  the  first 
part  of  which  the  negro  professed  to  be 
acquainted. 

Despite  of  what  Edward  had  said,  the 
night  was  not  dark,  for  although  the  sky 
was  still  overcast  with  racks  of  clouds 
which  had  been  lowering  and  watery- 
looking,  a  strong,  chilly  wind  from  the 
north-west  had  come  and  was  hurrying 
them  speedily  away.   As  the  moon,  which 
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was  up,  was  now  hidden  by,  and  now 
peeped  through,  the  flying  masses,  it  re- 
quired some  exertion  of  reason  to  decide 
that  it  was  the  clouds  which  were  scud- 
ding along  in  such  haste,  and  not  her 
lunar  majesty  herself. 

The  young  men  rode  on  rapidly  and  in 
silence  for  a  number  of  miles,  Torrey 
pressing  forward  and  leading  the  way. 
He  seemed  in  no  communicative  mood ; 
nor  did  Charles  Estin  either,  indeed ;  and 
Edward  after  addressing  several  remarks 
to  them  to  which  for  the  most  part  they 
gave  very  brief  replies,  chose  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  thoughts,  and  desisted 
from  further  attempts  at  conversation. 
Their  road  was  not  a  plain  one  by  any 
means ;  but  with  the  directions  of  their 
sable  companion,  they  hastend  on  without 
much  difficulty  for  several  hours,  until 
they  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  stream 
was  to  be  crossed.  Here  their  guide's 
knowledge  of  the  way  was  at  an  end. 
Mr.  Landon  had  informed  them,  however, 
that  from  hence  they  should  proceed  in  a 
northerly  direction,  for  five  or  six  miles, 
to  a  spot  where  the  road  forked,  from 
which  they  should  pursue  the  right  branch 
for  a- like  distance,  perhaps,  when  it  would 
lead  into  another  road  with  which  Tor- 
rey was  acquainted,  not  very  far  north  of 
Burnot's. 

Having  paused  to  breathe  their  horses 
for  a  few  moments,  during  which  they  re- 
called and  repeated  over  these  directions 
succinctly,  they  again  pressed  on  their 
way  at  a  lively  pace.  The  night  was  far 
advanced  when  they  came  at  length  to 
open  land  in  an  elevated  position.  From 
this  point  the  horizon  before  them  and  to 
their  right  presented  a  singular  appear- 
ance. The  tops  of  the  distant  forest 
trees  were  visible  as  if  lying  in  a  waving 
line  of  light  upon  a  background  of  im- 
penetrable obscurity.  In  a  short  time 
they  reached  another  eminence,  and  it 
became  manifest  to  them  that  the  forest 
was  on  fire.  A  bright  blaze  would  here 
and  there  shoot  up  and  illumine  the  sky ; 
while  all  along  the  tinged  and  reddened 
volumes  of  smoke,  as  they  arose  and 
floated  off  into  obscurity,  were  distinctly 
visible.  That  they  bad  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  the  road  forked,  and 


where,  by  Mr.  Landon's  directions,  they 
were  to  take  the  right  branch,  had  for 
a  good  while  excited  their  surprise  and 
been  a  matter  of  question  with  them. 
Computing  the  distance  by  the  time  con- 
sumed, and  by  the  speed  at  which  they 
progressed,  they  were  sure  that  they  had 
ridden  much  more  than  half  a  dozen 
miles  since  crossing  the  stream.  Each 
agreed  to  this,  and  the  apprehension,  nay, 
the  certainty  arose  that  they  had  missed 
their  way. 

A  small  but  passably  distinct  pathway 
led  off  to  the  right,  just  from  the  spot 
where  they  had  paused  to  consider  of 
this  mischance.  While  they  were  still 
questioning  what  they  should  do,  a  dis- 
tinct shout  arrested  their  attention,  from 
the  direction  in  which  this  pathway  led. 
This,  at  once,  decided  them  to  follow  it 
it  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  procure 
information  from  some  one  as  to  their 
way,  and  with  the  feeling  of  certainty 
that  in  doing  so  they  could  not  by  any 
chance  go  very  far  wrong.  They  pur- 
sued this  pathway  at  a  brisk  pace  for  a 
half  hour  perhaps,  when,  after  crossing 
a  deep  bottom,  upon  the  ridge  beyond 
they  fell  into  a  broad  and  well-beaten 
road.  In  ascending  this  ridge  they  had 
perceived  that  they  were  drawing  near  to 
where  the  woods  were  on  fire.  They 
could  hear  the  cracking  and  singing  of 
the  burning  twigs  and  saplings,  and  the 
roar  of  the  flames  like  that  of  a  torrent 
And  now,  just  before  them,  was  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  flame,  reaching  as  for  as 
the  eye  could  penetrate  through  the 
forests,  coiling  here  around  a  tree  and 
encircling  it,  and  running  with  a  whist- 
ling, crackling  sound  up  among  in 
branches;  here  seizing  upon  the  "Up" 
of  some  other,  which  was  fallen  and  half 
buried  in  accumulated  banks  of  leaves, 
and  sending  up  a  flood  of  blase  which 
swayed  and  shook  the  tallest  forest  moo- 
archs  around  as  would  a  tempest;  and 
here,  again  creeping  along  in  a  compara- 
tively attenuated  line,  and  with  feeble 
flickerings,  performing  still,  however,  in 
miniature,  all  which  it  was  enacting  hard 
by  on  a  grander  scale.  Upon  the  space 
over  which  the  devouring  element  had 
already  past,  there  were  in  sight  several 
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decayed  trees  which  were  on  fire  from 
bottom  to  top — glowing  pillars — from 
which,  as  the  wind  blew,  and  the  con- 
sumed bark  dropped,  piece  by  piece,  the 
burning  mould  fell  in  fiery  showers. 

The  scene  before  them  was  one  well 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  our 
travellers  paused  with  one  consent  to  look 
on.  While  they  did  so,  and  before  they 
were  aware  of  their  approach,  a  couple  of 
horsemen  riding  rapidly,  came  almost 
upon  them  from  their  left.  These  stran- 
gers drew  up  suddenly. 

"  We  had  best  ask  the  way,"  suggested 
Edward,  when  he  saw  them. 

"Yes,"  said  Torrey,  "Good  evening, 
gentlemen!  We  are  glad  to  see  you. 
Can  you,  and  will  you  please  be  kind 
enough  to  direct  us  to  Mr.  Burnot's  ?" 

There  was  a  quick  communication  be- 
tween the  two  strangers — it  might  have 
been  only  a  glance — and  they  wheeled 
about  and  rode  off  at  full  speed  as  sud- 
denly as  Arabs,  or  Crow  Indians. 

"Well,  really  now!  This  is  singular 
behavior !"  said  Charles  Estin. 

"  Very  indeed,"  agreed  Edward.  "It 
appears  that  these  night-riders,  whoever 
they  are,  are  frightened  at  seeing  us." 

"  Tes;  but  why?  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  we  are  very  frightful  in  appearance." 

"  A  pair  of  horse  thieves,  I  presume," 
said  Torrey. 

"  Btft  their  discourteousness,"  he 

continued,  as  he  looked  about  him,  "  need 
cause  us  no  uneasiness,  as  I  am  sure  that 
I  recognize  this  road.  I  remember  that 
twisted  oak ;  and  the  pathway  by  which 
they  came  upon  us,  is  one  from  which  I 
once  saw  Burnot  enter  this  road.  We 
are  at  no  great  distance  from  his 
house." 

Resuming  their  way,  they  now  once 
more  hurried  rapidly  along,  and  were 
soon  out  of  the  forest,  in  the  open  lands 
adjacent  to  Burnot's.  As  they  advanced, 
they  found  the  gate  which  Ephraim  had 
once  opened  for  Torrey,  lying  broadside, 
torn  from  its  hinges.  The  moon  had  set 
before  they  had  emerged  from  the  wood, 
and  now  one  star  alone  glittered  in  the 
eastern  sky ;  indeed  the  shrill  crowing  of 
a  cock  announced  the  near  approach  of 
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day.  It  is  not  surprising  that  as  they 
drew  near  the  house  there  was  no  light 
visible,  nor  other  indication  that  any  one. 
here  was  up.  They  halted  at  the  entrance 
of  the  yard  to  confer  as  to  what  their  next 
step  should  be.  The  gate  here  was  also 
down.  Hard  by  it,  too,  lay  a  coarse  and 
rent  straw  mattress,  and  several  broken 
articles  of  furniture,  as  they  perceived 
upon  dismounting  from  their  horses. 

Torrey  advanced  to  the  house — the 
others  following.  To  his  surprise,  as  he 
entered  the  porch,  he  found  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  large  room  open.  He  was 
turning  to  make  some  remark  upon  this, 
when  he  was  sure  that  he  heard  a  quick, 
shuffling  step  within,  as  of  some  one 
moving  rapidly.  Landon,  Estin,  and  the 
negro  who  had  accompanied  them,  also 
heard  it 

"  Who  is  there?"  asked  Torrey. 
There  was  no  answer. 
"Mr.  Burnot?     It  is  I— a  friend- 
Clayton  Torrey." 

Still  there  was  no  reply. 

"Did  you  not  hear  some  one?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  Edward,  "I  certainly 
heard  a  step.    Some  one  is  in  the  room." 

"  Who  is  there  ?  We  are  friends,  who 
wish  to  see  Mr.  Burnot."    Torrey  said. 

His  voice  rang  and  echoed  in  the  room, 
as  in  a  church,}  but  except  this,  all  was 
still  as  death. 

"  Perhaps  thieves  have  broken  into  the 
house,"  suggested  Estin. 

Again  they  heard  a  noise,  as  some  one 
stumbling  against  the  wall. 

"  Who  are  you?"  cried  Torrey,  bound- 
ing within  the  room  to  where  he  heard 
the  noise. 

A  scuffle  was  heard  by  his  friends — a 
half  muttered  cry  for  help — a  stifled 
groan — and  all  was  still  again. 

Landon,  Estin  and  the  negro,  rushed 
forward  together. 

"Torrey!  Torrey!  Clayton  I— Where 
are  you? — Where  are  you  ?" 

A  slight  sound,  as  of  a  bolt  drawn, 
greeted  their  ears  as  they  struck  against 
the  bare  walls  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room. 

11  Hear !— hear !"  they  cried,  "Where 
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are  you,  Torrey  V  as  they  groped  along  "Clayton ! — oh,  Clayton ! — pray  tell  us 

the  wall  in  the  direction  of  this  sound.  where  you  are  ?" 

It  was  dark  as  pitch.    Estin  held  Lan-  The  walls  of  the  empty  room  echoed 

don's  hand  and  the  negro  followed  after  their  cry. 
them. 


A   HEART-MOTTO. 

Somebody  sent  me  a  dear  little  note — 
The  paper  was  Moinier's,  the  writing  was 

•Shall  I  discover  what  somebody  wrote? 
No!  let  the  wax  keep  the  secret  frem  air. 

But  this  was  the  motto  the  seal  had  to  show, 

This— -Jest  le  occur  qui  fait  vaioir  Us  motet 

Somebody  walked  with  me— light  was  her  tread 

Over  the  beautiful  sunshiny  wold — 
Shall  I  here  tell  you  what  somebody  said? 

The  sun-light  is  faded,  the  words  are  grown  cold; 
Do  you  believe  in  the  motto  or  no, 
(Test — c'est  le  cosur  qui  fait  vaioir  Us  mots? 

Somebody  sang  me  a  sweet  little  song 
Full  of  all  tender,  unspeakable  things, 

Shall  I  repeat  them?    No,  ever  so  long 
They  have  flown  off  on  the  swiftest  of  wings; 

And  the  nest  they  deserted  is  white  with  snow, 

Ah !  c'est  U  cceur  qui  fait  vaioir  Us  mots! 

Shall  I  with  censure  link  somebody's  name 
For  the  note,  tete-a-tete  and  the  fly-away  birds? 

No,  the  dear  creature  is  never  to  blame, 
She  has  no  heart  to  give  value  to  words : 

Sweetly  as  Hybla  her  language  may  flow — 

Mais,  c'est  U  cceur  qui  fait  vaioir  Us  mots  ! 
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Music  is,  in  its  structure,  as  profound 
as  any  other  science;  both  music  and 
acoustics  have  a  great  sympathy  with 
Euclid  and  geometry ;  a  good  mathema- 
tician only  can  thoroughly  understand 
their  principles.  Yet  there  is  much  in 
music  which  any  ordinary  mind  can 
understand,  and  more  which  a  good  ear 
can  appreciate.  Much  may  be  attained 
by  a  few  hours'  study,  and  more  still  by 
a  few  months'  practice.  A  man,  how- 
ever, may  be  a  good  singer  or  performer, 
and  yet  not  a  good  musician.  The  eye  is 
the  recipient  of  the  impressions  of  the 
beautiful,  and  the  ear  the  chamber  of  the 
impress  of  music ;  one  is  a  camera  lucida, 
and  the  other  a  music  hall.  Light  reveals 
to  the  eye  the  tints  of  the  flower,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  stars,  the  splendours  of  the 
sky,  and  the  beauties  of  the  landscape ; 
the  air  carries  on  its  wings  the  tones,  and 
vibrations,  and  harmonies  of  Haydn, 
Handel,  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn.  Plea- 
sures that  really  elevate  are  cheap— those 
that. injure  and  debase  are  expensive. 
The  flowers  that  beautify  the  earth  with 
colour,  and  delight  the  passer-by  with  fra- 
grance, are  everywhere ;  the  poison-berry 
and  the  deadly  nightshade  are  found  only 
in  the  untrodden  swamps,  where  you  have 
no  business  going.  The  greatest  joys  are 
on  the  highway.  If  I  gaze  on  a  land- 
scape, I  know,  that  various  parts  of  it  be- 
long to  different  owners;  but  its  most 
beautiful  part  the  beggar  at  the  road-side 
owns  as  much  as  they,  and  can  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  they  enjoy  it.  So  of  music : 
any  ear  may  hear  the  wind.  It  is  a  great 
leveller ;  nay,  rather,  it  is  a  great  digni- 
fier  and  elevator.  The  wind  that  rushes 
through  the  organ  of  St.  George's  Chapel 
at  Windsor  has  first  passed  through  the 
barrel-organ  of  some  poor  Italian  boy ;  the 
voice  of  Jenny  Lind  and  that  of  a  street 
singer  have  but  one  common  capital  to 
draw  on — the  catholic  atmosphere,  the 
unsectarian   air,  the   failure   of  which 


wouM  be  the  utter  extinction  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  and  all  the  rest.  The  air  or  at- 
mosphere— this  compound  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  to  which  we  are  so  deeply 
indebted — sometimes  plays  the  musician 
of  itself,  and  calls  upon  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn,  upon  the  ocean 
and  in  the  forest ;  and  they,  like  invisi- 
ble, but  not  inaudible  performers,  make 
glorious  music.  Sometimes  the  shrouds 
of  a  ship,  as  she  rolls  on  the  tempestuous 
deep,  raise  wild  and  piercing  sopranos 
to  the  skies;  sometimes  the  trees  and 
branches  of  a  forest  of  gigantic  pines 
become  mighty  harp-strings,  which,  smit- 
ten by  the  rushing  tempests,  send  forth 
grand  and  incessant  harmonies, — now  an- 
thems, and  anon  dirges.  Sometimes  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  respond,  like  white- 
robed  choristers,  to  the  thunder-bass  ef 
the  sky ;  and  so  make  Creation's  grand 
oratorio,  in  which  "the  heavens  are  tell- 
ing," and  the  earth  is  praising  God. 
Sometimes  deep  calls  unto  deep,  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  German  Sea,  and  both 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  these,  the 
Moses  and  the  Miriam  of  the  earth, 
awaken  rich  antiphones,  and  form  the  op- 
posite choirs,  responding  from  side  to  side 
in  Nature's  grand  cathedral,  praising  and 
adoring  their  Creator  and  Builder.  Were 
man  silent,  God  would  not  want  praise. 

It  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  the 
sounds  of  nature — the  bleating  of  sheep, 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  noise  of  the 
waves — are  all  in  the  minor  key,  plain- 
tive, sad.  This  is  creation  itself,  giving 
proof  of  the  apostle's  assertion,  "All 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together."  She  feels  that  the  curse  is  on 
her,  cold  and  heavy  on  her  heart,  and, 
longing  for  deliverance,  she  gives  utter- 
ance to  her  ceaseless,  deep,  and  heart- 
rending Miserere;  and  she  will  continue 
to  do  so.  until  her  Lord  bid  her  assume 
the  major  key,  and  himself  give  the 
key  note;  and  then,  spheres  above,  and 
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floods  below,  and  the  mighty  redeemed 
hearts  and  re-tuned  voices,  will  raise  ever- 
lasting Hallelujahs.  Sin  has  thrown  all 
Creation's  choir  out  of  tune;  we  hear 
only  occasional  snatches  of  her  grand 
powers,  reminding  us  of  the  time  when 
all  was  "very  good."  The  great  Min- 
strel is  the  same — the  instrument  only  is 
out  of  tune.  But  there  is  music,  not  only 
in  the  lower,  hut  also  in  the  higher  scale 
of  creation.  Everybody  is  more  or  less 
of  a  musician,  though  he  knows  it  not. 
We  laugh,  and  speak,  and  cry,  and  ask 
in  music.  A  laugh  is  produced  by  re- 
peating in  quick  succession  two  sounds, 
which  differ  from  each  other  by  a  single 
whole  tone ;  a  cry,  arising  from  pain  or 
grief,  is  the  utterance  of  two  sounds,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  by  half  a  tone ; 
a  yawn  runs  down  a  whole  octave  before 
it  ceases ;  a  cough  may  be  expressed  by 
musical  intervals ;  a  question  cannot  be 
naked  without  the  change  of  tone  which 
musicians  call  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  or  an  eighth. 
This  is  the  music  of  nature,  and  there  is 
not  a  man  who  speaks  five  minutes  with- 
out gliding  through  the  whole  gamut; 
only,  in  speaking,  the  tones  not  being 
protracted,  glide  imperceptibly  into  each 
other.  In  short,  every  sound  of  the 
human  lip  is  loaded  with  music.  One 
man's  voice  will  pronounce  your  name, 
however  plebeian,  so  musically  and  beauti- 
fully, that  it  will  sound  grander  than  a 
duke's  or  on  earl's ;  and  another  man  will 
pronounce  your  name  so  unmusically  and 
harshly,  that,  let  it  be  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington's, it  will  sound  as  common  as 
John  Smith  or  John  Anderson,  I  have 
gone  into  a  shop,  to  purchase  an  article ; 
a  lady  has  served  me,  and  recommended 
something  else,  in  so  musical  a  voice  that 
the  sovereigns,  shillings,  and  sixpences 
in  my  pocket  have  become  choristers — 
contralto,  tenor,  and  bass — and  I  have 
found  myself  an  unexpected  purchaser  of 
unexpected  bargains.  Many  speak  of 
preachers,  whether  musical  or  not.  I 
have  heard  some  start  on  C,  three  sharps, 
or  3  flat,  and  chant  the  sermon,  the  audi- 
ence aslcop,  and  the  preacher  only  awake. 
Yet,  some  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers 
have  had  very  unmusical  voices,  as  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Robert  Hall,  and  others.    Dr. 


M'Neile.  if  you  hear  him  speak,  and  not 
read,  has  a  magnificent  voice;  but  for 
depth,  compass,  power,  richness,  and  deli- 
cacy of  intonation,  perhaps  the  grandest 
was  Edward  Irving's.  My  hair  has  al- 
most stood  on  end,  on  hearing  him  repeat 
the  137th  Psalm,  in  the  old  Scotch  ver- 
sion; and  a  celebrated  actor  declared, 
that  the  richest  musical  treat  in  London 
was  to  go  and  hear  Edward  Irving  repeat 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

All  sounds  of  nature  are,  to  my  ear, 
singularly  suggestive.  I  never  hear  a 
thrush  or  a  blackbird,  without  thinking 
of  the  Grampian  Hills  or  Dee-side,  till 
"Auld  Lang  Syne"  comes  up  in  limpid 
freshness.  The  owl,  hooting  from  the 
hollow  of  an  old  tree,  reminds  me  of  the 
Pope  speaking  ex  cathedra,  or  a  fat  monk, 
chanting  a  midnight  mass,  in  exchange 
for  a  mid-day  meal.  The  lark,  rising  on 
untiring  pinion,  and  making  the  air  ring 
with  its  sweet  minstrelsy,  ever  singing, 
and  ever  soaring  upward  and  upward,  to 
the  brilliant  sun  and  blue  sky,  reminds 
me  of  the  Protestant  Christian,  who  visits 
the  earth  only  to  rest  upon  it,  and  again 
to  rise  up  with  renewed  vigor.  Creation, 
Providence,  and  Redemption  are,  to  my 
mind,  rich  in  harmonies.  All  human 
life  has  seemed  ts  me,  as  to  Longfellow,  a 
vast  and  mysterious  cathedral,  amid 
whose  solitary  aisles,  and  under  whose 
sublime  roof,  mystic  tones  and  melodies 
perpetually  roll.  The  mood  we  are  in 
gives  meaning  to  the  sound.  I  hear,  at 
times,,  from  its  chantry,  a  funeral  psalm, 
or  psalm  of  life,  that  has  called  up  the 
pale  faces  of  the  dead ;  at  other  times, 
mysterious  sounds,  from  the  past  and 
future,  as  from  belfries  outside  the  cathe- 
dral; and  again,  a  mournful,  melancholy, 
watery  peal  of  bells,  as  is  heard  some- 
times at  sea,  from  cities  far  off  below  the 
horizon.  Walk  out  on  some  wild  com. 
mon,  on  a  still  frosty  night;  the  deep 
and  overwhelming  silence  is  almost  audi- 
ble; from  the  measureless  heights  and 
depths  of  air,  there  comes  to  u  a  rich 
under-tone,  half  sound,  half  whisper,  as 
if  we  could  hear  the  crumbling  and  fall- 
ing away  of  earth  and  all  created  things, 
in  Nature's  processes  of  reproduction  and 
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decay ;  the  very  sounds,  as  it  were,  of     life  in  the  great  hour-glass  of  time.     So 
the  lapse  and  rushing  of  the  sands  of     a  poet  speaks: — 

"Your  voiceless  line,  0  flowers !  are  living  preachers; 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book, 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers 

From  loneliest  nook. 

'Neath  cloister'd  boughs  each  floral  bell  that  swingeth, 

And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air, 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ringeth 

A  call  to  prayer. 

Not  to  the  domes,  where  crumbling  arch  and  column 

Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand, 
But  to  that  fane  most  catholic  and  solemn, 

Which  God  hath  plann'd. 

To  that  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder, 

Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply ; 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organ  thunder, 

Its  dome  the  sky. 

There  amid  solitude  and  shade,  I  wander 

Through  the  green  aisles,  and  stretch'd  upon  the  sod, 
Amid  the  silence  reverently  ponder 

The  ways  of  God." 

Another  of  your  own  poets  says: — 

"There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims ; 
Such  n arm ony  is  in  immortal  sounds. 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  m,  we  cannot  hear  it." 


Music  is  universally  appreciated,  and 
scarcely  less  so  felt.  The  English  plough* 
boy  sings  as  he  drives  his  team,  happily 
ignorant  whether  protection  or  freetrade 
is  the  best ;  the  Scotch  highlander  makes 
the  glens  and  grey  moors  resound  with 
his  beautiful  song;  the  Swiss,  Tyrolese, 
and  Carpathians  lighten  their  labour  by 
music ;  the  muleteer  of  Spain  cares  little 
who  is  on  the  throne  or  behind  it,  if  he 


can  only  have  his  early  carol ;  the  vinta- 
ger of  Sicily  has  his  evening  hymn,  even 
beside  the  fire  of  the  burning  mountain; 
the  fisherman  of  Naples  has  his  boat- 
song,  to  which  his  rocking  boat  beats 
time  on  that  beautiful  sea ;  and  the  gon- 
dolier of  Venice  still  keeps  up  his  mid- 
night serenade.  One  of  our  poets  hath 
said — 


"The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 


He  is  sure  to  be  a  long-hour  employer. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  all  but  magic 
power  of  Tyrolese  song  ?  What  terrible 
excitement  has  "  The  Marseillaise"  pro- 
duced in  the  streets  of  Paris?  The  old 
soldier  feels  young,  when  he  hears  the 
sound  of  the  bugle,  or  the  roll  of  old 
England's   conquering   drum.     I   have 


seen  an  old  war-horse  in  a  coal-wagon 
rear  and  prance,  as  ready  for  the  charge, 
on  hearing  the  note  of  a  trumpet.  And 
what  Briton  would  not  feel  thankful  to 
God,  and  happy  in  his  privileges,  on  hear- 
ing what  is  still,  and  I  pray  may  long  be, 
the  National  Anthem,  "God  save  the 
Quebn"? 
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Music  was  part  of  the  preparatory 
Pythagorean  discipline.  Aristides  says : 
"  Music  is  calculated  to  compose  the  mind 
and  fit  it  for  instruction.'1  Mirandola 
says :  "  Music  produces  like  effects  on  the 
mind,  as  medicine  on  the  body."  Plato 
says:  "Music  to  the  mind  is  as  air  to 
the  body."  Homer  says:  "Achilles  was 
taught  music  in  order  to  moderate  his 
passions."  Aulus  Gellius:  "Sciatica  is 
cured  by  music."  Milton  says :  "  If  wise 
men  are  not  such,  music  has  a  great 
power  over  disposition  and  manners  to 
make  them  gentle."  Chrysostom:  "God 
has  joined  music  with  worship,  that  we 
might  with  cheerfulness  and  readiness  of 
mind,  express  his  praise  in  sacred  hymns." 
Bishop  Home  remarks:  "The  heart  may 
be  weaned  from  everything  base  and 
mean,  and  elevated  to  everything  excel- 
lent and  praiseworthy,  by  sacred  music." 
Martin  Luther  was  deeply  affected  by 
music.  One  day  two  of  Luther's  friends, 
on  visiting  him,  found  him  in  deep  des- 
pondency, and  prostrate  on  the  floor. 
They  struck  up  one  of  the  solemn  and 
beautiful  tunes  which  the  Reformer 
loved — his  melancholy  fled — he  rose  and 
joined  his  friends  in  the  tune,  adding, 
"  The  devil  hates  good  music."  The  great 
Reformer  was  also  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  making  music  a  prominent  part  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  in  1544,  to- 
gether with  George  Rhan,  prepared  a 
hymn  book,  with  music,  for  schools. 
Garlstadt  objected  to  harmony  on  very 
non  sequitur  grounds — "one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  and,  therefore,  only 
one  melody."  Luther's  reply  was,  "  By 
parity  of  reasoning,  Carlstadt  ought  to 
have  but  one  eye,  one  ear,  one  hand,  one 
boot,  and  one  coat."  Luther'B  celebrated 
hymn,  "Ein  vest  burg  ist  wiser  Gott" 
("A  strong  tower  is  our  God"),  was  writ- 
ten in  the  castle  of  Coburg,  during  Diet, 
at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  when  he  alleviated 
his  despondency  by  music.  '  Writing  to  a 
friend  who  was  oppressed  with  melan- 
choly, he  said,  "  Up !  strike  up  a  song  to 
my  Lord  on  the  organ — the  Te  Deum  or 
the  Benedictiis;  sing  away  as  David  and 
Elisha  did.  If  the  devil  come  again,  say, 
•  Out,  devil !  I  must  sing  to  my  Lord !' 
Sing  a  good  tune  or  two,  and  learn  to 


defy  the  devil."    No  one  can  assert  that 
Luther  was  less  abundant  in  labours,  be- 
cause so  fond  of  music.    The  highest  evi- 
dence of  the  power  and  excellence  of  the 
hymns  and  music  of  Luther,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  adopted  them. 
The  people  would  sing  them ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  priests  introduced  them  into 
Romish  Churches.    A  Carmelite  friar  ob- 
served, "  Luther's  hymns  helped  his  cause 
astonishingly — they   spread    among  all 
classes  of  the  people,  and  were  sung  not 
only  in  the  Churches  and  Schools,  but 
also  in  the  houses  and  work-shops,  in  the 
streets  and  market-places,  in  lanes  and 
fields."    I  do  long  to  see  the  wretched 
rants,  that  are  but  too  popular,  banished 
from  church  and  chapel,  and  these  grave 
and    heavenly   compositions    occupying 
their  place ;  and  one  object  of  this  lecture 
is  to  lead  you  to  hunt  all  rants  ont  of 
Christendom,  and  bring  in  and  popularise 
the  noble  compositions,  chants,  and  tunes 
of  the  ancient  masters.    In  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  great  masters,  what 
rapturous  flights  of  sound !  what  pathetic 
chimes !  what  expressions  of  agony  and 
woe !  in  short,  what  an  embodiment  of  all 
the  feelings  of  suffering  and  rejoicing 
humanity  sympathised   with,   and   fur- 
nished with  a  voice,  and  an  eloquent 
tongue,  in  these  grand  creations  of  human 
genius !    How  the  chorus  strikes  on  the 
ear  in  crashes  of  thunder  at  one  moment, 
out  of  which  instantly  starts  a  solitary 
trumpet,    like    the    trumpet    of   doom. 
Again  the  chorus  swells  and  dies  like  the 
wind  of  summer ;  anon  we  listen  to  in- 
tricate and  mystic  passages  of  music, 
which  wave  to  and  fro  like  the  swinging 
of  branches  of  trees  in  the  storm;  then 
again  cease  as  if  a  lull  had  occurred  in 
the  hurricane,  and  some  solitary  sweet 
voice,  like  Jenny  Lind's,  darts  off  like  a 
bird  out  of  the  trees,  and  floats  upon  the 
air,  and  sings  in  ecstasy  a  wild  sweet 
solo   in    the   warm  sunshine.     Poetryt 
painting,  and  music,  are  three  great  in- 
terpreters of  nature,  each  disclosing  some 
hidden  beauty,  some   inner  excellency, 
some  long-concealed  hieroglyphic ;  but  of 
the  three,  music  is  the  mightiest,  the 
purest,  truest,  heavenliest.    Painting  is 
nature  smiling,  resting,  moving,  beaati- 
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ful;  poetry  is  nature  speaking,  whisper- 
ing, laughing,  crying,  "day  unto  day 
uttering  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
showing  knowledge."  Music  is  nature 
rendering  forth  those  deep  and  abysmal 
feelings  which  the  first  two  are  unable  to 
express, — nature  singing  what  poetry 
says  and  painting  seems— the  three  wit- 
nesses to  the  loss  of  a  beauty,  and  glory, 
and  perfection  that  are  gone,  but  pro- 
phets, and  earnests,  and  instalments  of  a 
glory,  and  beauty,  and  perfection  that  are 
promised;  not  the  devil's  property,  and 
so  to  be  left  in  his  possession,  but  God's 
fallen  chiefs  yet  to  be  redeemed  and  rein- 
stated in  their  place  as  reflectors  of  His 
glory,  the  trumpets  of  His  praise. 

I  think  the  human  voice  the  noblest 
of  all  instruments.  Organs  were  not 
used  in  the  Christian  Church  till  a  very 
late  period.  In  the  Eastern  Church 
organs  were  never  approved,  and  were 
introduced  into  the  Western  Church  amid 
great  opposition.  My  idea  of  an  organ 
is  very  simple,  and  I  think  very  true.  I 
have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the 
ultra-puritanic  views  of  some  on  this  side 
of  the  Tweed,  or  the  covenanting  preju- 
dice of  others  north  of  the  Tweed.  So 
strong  was  the  feeling,  not  half  a  century 
ago,  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that,  on 
a  clergyman  introducing  an  organ,  the 
aged  females  that  sat  round  the  pulpit 
could  scarcely  be  kept  down  on  its  first 
sound;  and  the  clamour  in  the  parish 
grew  so  terrible,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  remove  it ;  and  the  poor  clergyman,  on 
leaving  the  parish  for  a  more  peaceable 
one  at  a  distance,  was  represented  in 
prints  in  the  shop  windows,  in  his  canoni- 
cals, with  a  barrel  organ  on  his  back,  and 
his  right  hand  turning  the  handle,  and 
playing  the  well-known  tune — "  I'll  gang 
no  more,"  Ac.  Tet  the  human  voice  is 
nobler  than  the  organ.  A  violoncello  or 
a  violin  is  a  nobler  instrument  than  the 
organ.  On  the  organ,  the  same  key  is 
both  the  flat  of  one  note  and  sharp  of  an- 
other— the  transitions  are  clumsy  and 
and  abrupt — but  the  violin  not  only  dis- 
tinguishes each  note  and  half  note  from 
another  by  different  fingers,  but  can  ren- 
der the  quarter  or  eighth  of  a  tone  with 


unutterable  beauty,  and  pass  from  one  to 
another  with  a  delicacy  altogether  unat- 
tainable by  organ  or  piano.  Ton  have 
excommunicated  the  violin  and  conse- 
crated the  organ,  and  like  many  other 
Papal  canonizations  and  curses,  on  very 
unsatisfactory  grounds.  The  organ  is  a 
good  auxiliary,  to  lead  congregational 
singing,  but  like  a  crutch,  when  too  long 
used,  it  prevents  walking  without  it.  The 
human  voice  is  a  wonderful  organ.  In- 
tellect is  visible  on  the  brow,  the  heart  is 
seen  looking  through  the  eye,  the  soul 
reveals  itself  in  the  voice.  Man's  soul 
is  audible,  not  visible ;  as  God  gave  an 
apocalypse  of  old,  not  in  the  blazing  fire, 
nor  in  the  bursting  earthquake,  but  in 
the  "still  small  voice."  The  sound  of 
the  voice  alone  betrays  the  flowing  of  the 
inner  and  inexhaustible  fountains  of  the 
soul  otherwise  inappreciable  to  man. 
Mercury  may  have  made  the  lyre,  Apollo 
the  flute,  Jubal  the  harp  and  the  organ ; 
but  God  made  the  human  voice,  and  the 
instrument  shares  in  the  perfection  of  the 
Maker. 

But  I  am  speaking  of  music  rather 
than  musical  instruments.  Music  is  in 
harmony  with  all  other  sciences.  The 
painter  must  borrow  its  language;  in 
order  to  describe  his  painting,  he  speaks 
of  tone  and  harmony.  The  poet's  rhymes 
and  cadences  are  all  musical.  Eloquence 
is  the  master-minstrel,  playing  on  those 
responsive  musical  strings — the  feelings, 
fears,  and  hopes  of  the  human  heart. 
There  is  an  anology  between  music  and 
geometry.  There  is  a  likeness — a  family 
likeness— between  York  Minster  and 
Handel's  Oratorio — the  one  represents  to 
the  eye,  and  the  other  to  the  ear,  a  divine 
thought.  The  cathedral  is  the  dead  stone 
shaped  and  fitted  to  its  place,  and  so  vivi- 
fied by  the  genius  of  the  architect  that 
the  very  stone  shoots  up,  and  blossoms, 
and  shines,  and  sparkles  in  the  splen- 
dours of  rising  and  setting  suns,  as  if 
circled  with  a  perpetual  aureole  of  beauty 
and  light ;  the  oratorio  is  the  cathedral 
of  the  ear,  in  which  the  dull  air  is  seized 
by  the  master-minstrel,  and  reverberating 
from  the  string,  or  rushing  through  the 
pipe,  or  gushing  from  the  human  voice, 
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embodies  and  unfolds  all  great  and  glori-     speak  of  war  without  bringing  in  music 
ou8  thoughts.    Even  a  great  poet  cannot     to  illustrate  it:— 

"This  is  the  arsenal.    From  floor  to  ceiling, 
Like  a  huge  organ  rise  the  burnished  arms, 
But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing, 
Startles  the  Tillages  with  strange  alarms. 

Ah !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary. 
When  the  Death-angel  touches  those  swift  keys ; 

What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies. 

I  hear,  even  now,  the  infinite  fierce  chorus, 

The  cries  of  agony,  the  dreadful  groan> 
Which  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us, 

In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder, 

The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade, 
And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder, 

The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  0  man !  with  such  discordant  noises, 

With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these, 
Thou  drownest  nature's  sweet  and  kindly  voices. 

And  j  arrest  the  celestial  harmonies  T 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestoVd  on  camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor*  forte. 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease, 

And,  like  a  bell  with  solemn  sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear,  once  more,  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  'Peace/ 

'Peace/  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals, 
The  blast  of  war  s  great  organ  shakes  the  skies, 

Bat  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  Immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise/' 


Music  has  a  wonderfully  soothing  in- 
fluence ;  purer  than  painting,  more  ethe- 
real than  poetry,  and  the  least  sensuous 
of  any,  it  exercises  greatest  power  over 
the  human  mind.  Are  you,  young  men, 
worn  out  with  the  toils  of  the  day,  and 
anxious  to  drown  the  lingering  echoes  of 
the  roar  of  the  wheels  and  machinery  of 
mammon?  Learn  to  play  the  violin. 
Amusement  or  relaxation  you  must  have; 
try  this,  it  will  exert  on  you  all  the  power, 
and  none  of  the  poison  of  opium.  It  has 
also  an  inspiring  power.  If  you  feel 
dull,  sleepy,  and  exhausted,  a  lively  tune 
on  the  violin  will  rouse  your  nerves,  and 
restore  them  to  harmony.  Don't  have 
recourse  to  wine  or  alcohol;  these  will 
aggravate,  not  cure :  try  music;  it  is  es- 


sentially teetotal,  and  yet  inspiring.  We 
all  know  the  effect  produced  on  the  42d 
Highlanders  at  Waterloo,  when  begin- 
ning to  waver,  by  the  sound  of  the  pipes. 
Is  the  mind  haunted  with  evil  thoughts} 
As  Christian  young  men,  you  know  the 
sovereign  and  infallible  prescription,  bat 
in  its  place  music  has  wonderfully  ex- 
pressive power.  David  played  before 
Saul,  and  the  evil  spirit  forsook  him, 
Luther,  in  despondency,  used  to  seise  his 
flute,  and  revive  his  spirit,  remarking, 
"  The  devil  hates  good  music."  Are  yea 
married?  Does  your  wife  lose  her  tem- 
per?— and  she  would  be  an  angel  if  she 
never  did — let  her  take  the  piano,  and 
you  your  violin,  and  try  same  fine  old 
melody — "John  Anderson   my  Jo,"  if 
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you  can  think  of  no  other.  Do  I  address 
a  Scotchman? — and  where  are  Scotchmen 
not  found? — do  not  "Auld  lang  syne," 
"Roslin  Castle/'  and  still  more,  the 
sacred,  venerable,  and  ancient  melodies 


of  your  national  Zion,  make  you  forget 
shops,  ledgers,  gas-lights,  troublesome 
customers,  and  conjure  up  before  the 
mind's  eye — 


"Caledonia,  stern  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ; 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood  ?" 

And  have  you  not  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  exclaimed — 

"Breathes  there  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  bath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ; 
Whose  heart  has  not  within  him  burn'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  has  turn'd. 

From  wandering  on  some  foreign  strand  1"  be. 


I  recollect  lines  sung  to  me  by  my  mother 
when  scarcely  four  years  old.  A  mother's 
first  words  at  home  are  a  son's  last  and 
deepest  recollections  on  earth.  There  is 
not  a  nobler  or  holier  relationship  on 
earth  than  that  of  mother  and  son,  and 
that  son  who  has  no  veneration  for  a 
mother's  memory,  and  gives  no  obedience 
to  a  mother's  last  advice,  is  a  discord  in 
harmony,  and  ought  either  to  repent  or 
abjure  the  relationship  in  which  he  stands. 


Music  has  its  origin  in  religion,  and  to 
religion  it  must  render  the  tribute  of  its 
energies ;  and  such  is  the  glory  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  no  other  book  can  furnish 
themes  equal  to  the  demands  of  musical 
genius.  Sacred,  music  was  heard  at  the 
creation,  when  "the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy."    Adam  thus  addressed  Eve: — 


"How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole  or  responsive  to  each  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator I" 


Adam  and  Eve,  as  sketched  by  Milton, 
delighted  in  song;  they  sung  many  a 
beautiful  duet,  and  knew  not  what  dis- 
cord was,  till  sin  entered,  and  death  by 
sin.  The  music  of  the  spheres  is  inti- 
mated by  David  when  he  says,  "The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handiwork."  The 
children  of  Israel,  on  their  escape  from 
the  reach  of  Pharoah,  sang,  "  I  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed 
gloriously."  David  was  a  great  musical 
reformer.  The  blessed  Saviour,  on  the 
eve  of  his  crucifixion,  joined  with  the 
Twelve  in  singing  a  hymn.  Paul  and 
Silas  in  prison  sang  praises  to  God.  The 
primitive  Christians,  as  noticed  by  the 
heathen,  sang  hymns.  Here  is  divine 
precedent — holy  sanction— and  as  long  as 
the  music  suits  the  words  and  subserves 
the  thought,  it  cannot  be  too  excellent. 


On  a  building  you  may  lay  out  too  much 
money,  in  an  age  when  many  churches, 
rather  than  a  few  magnificent  ones,  are 
needed — but  you  cannot  lay  out  too  much 
money  in  the  purchase  of  music.  Twenty 
shillings  will  buy  the  very  choicest  speci- 
mens. It  is  the  peculiar  excellennce  of 
music,  that  it  is  not  an  ornament  added 
to  praise,  but  an  auxiliary  to  its  mani- 
festation. Music  is  not  for  impression — 
an  influence  from  without,  but  for  ex- 
pression  of  inspiration  that  is  within.  A 
soul  full  of  joy  instinctively  sings.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  every  portrait  of  a 
future  state  of  joy  and  felicity,  sacred 
architecture  and  painting  are  scarcely  al- 
luded to;  but  in  all  the  disclosures  of  the 
glories  of  the  blessed,  music,  and  song, 
and  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  take  a 
prominent  place. 
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I  have  washed  the  young  roses  with  pore  dew  wet, 
I  have  kissed  the  fair  form  of  the  violet, 
And  I've  stood  like  a  pearly  drop  of  dew 
On  a  cheek  as  fair  and  an  eye  as  blue. 

I  have  caught  the  sounds  of  the  pink  sea  shells, 
Where  musio  floats  softly  in  spiral  cells ; 
Filling  with  song  the  listening  deep, 
And  lulling  the  mermaids  fast  asleep. 

I  have  seen  Niagara's  silver  looks 
Streaming  adown  her  white  brow  of  rocks 
And  have  woven  and  twined  the  iris  there 
Like  a  wreath  of  fresh  flowers  in  beauty's  hair. 

Oh  well  I  remember  the  quiet  even 
When  reclining  upon  my  cloud  in  heaven 
I  watched  the  warm  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
Gilding  the  fields  that  he  shone  upon. 

And  the  yellow-haired  king  of  the  earth  and  sky 
Bent  upon  me  his  loving  eye, 
And  a  bright  and  a  beautiful  rainbow  form 
Was  born  of  the  sun  and  the  flying  storm. 

« 

I  have  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  son  of  toil 
As  he  patiently  worked  in  the  stingy  soil — 
The  signal  drop  of  the  world's  first  ban — 
But  the  purest  proof  of  an  honest  man. 

I  have  murmuring  stood  in  the  crystal  well 
Which  springs  by  the  eremite's  lonely  cell, 
And  the  wayworn  pilgrim  with  scallop  and  scrip 
Has  cooled  with  my  kisses  his  feverish  lip. 

And  when  the  dry  heart  of  the  mourner  has  felt 
'Twere  a  sweet  relief  in  its  sorrow  to  melt, 
I  have^  fallen  in  tears  on  the  cold  white  shroud 
Like  the  first  fresh  rain  from  an  overcharged  cloud. 
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A  person  of  cynical  temper  is  likely  to 
note  with  emphasis,  and  with  the  grim 
pleasure  that  testifies  his  perception  oC 
a  fact  his  humour  can  assimilate  and 
grow  by,  a  peculiarity  in  the  mode  which 
poets  have  almost  uniformly  adopted  in 
their  treatment  of  Ioto.    These  interpre- 
ters of  life  would  by  no  means  support 
the  cynic  in  his  estimate  of  that  passion ; 
they  have  on  the  contrary,  exhausted  hea- 
ven and  earth  for  similitudes  by  which  to 
express  their  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
worth  of  women,  of  the  woes  of  slighted 
and  the  raptures  of  successful  lovers,  of 
the  agonies  and  ecstacies,  the  torments 
and  the  blisses,  which  women  are  capable 
of  exciting  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  of 
the  comparative  poverty  and  worthless 
ness  of  all  the  delights  of  life  weighed 
against  one  hour  of  the  transports  of  re* 
qui  ted  passion,  or  the  calm  of  satisfied 
affection.    They  may,  moreover,  be  credi- 
ted with  a  degree  of  sincerity  in  this  ap- 
preciation, which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
accord  to  their  tuneful  raptures  on  many 
of  the  other  emotional  elements  of  hu- 
man life.    Poets  are  unquestionably  born 
with  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and 
sisters  occasionally,  and  by  chance  aunts 
and  uncles ,  but  except  Arma  Virumque, 
King  Lear,  and  Antigone,  we  remember 
no  great  poem  in  which  the  natural  affec- 
tions of  kindred  have  been  among  the 
leading  motives ;  and,  unfortunately,  pius 
JEnea*  is  only  another  name  for  horrid 
bore.    Poets,  too,  have  countries,  with  in- 
stitutions and  beliefs,  unless  Schiller's 
theory  be  true,  which  assigns  them  the 
clouds  for  dwelling-place  and  domain ; 
but  those  who  have  tuned  their  harps  to 
great  national  themes,  to  the  foundation 
of  empires,  the  formation  of  civil  society, 
the  triumphs  of  liberty  and  order,  the  or- 
igin   of    supernatural    beliefs,  and    the 
growths  of  religious  worship,  belong,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  successful,  to  a  re- 
mots  past,  and  are  the  study  of  scholars 
rather  than  the  delight  of  the  people, 
while  their  modern  imitators  have  made 
the  very  name  of  epic  a  bugbear  to  all 


moderately  sensible  and  candid  minds. 
In  fact,  success  in  the  treatment  of  sub- 
jects disconnected  with  love  has  been  most 
exceptional];  and  even  the  greatest  poe:s, 
who  have  looked  abroad  upon  human  life, 
and  have  found  it  poetical  throughout  its 
whole  extent  and  under  every  variety  of 
circumstance,  have  felt  the  attraction  of 
love  so  irresistible,  that  they  have  shot 
its  golden  threads  to  illumine  the  darkest 
and  enliven  the  dullest  parts  of  their  mi- 
crooosmic  web,  and  to  bring  down  upon 
the  whole  surface  the  sheen  of  heaven's 
light;  while  this  universal  passion  has 
alone  by  itself  sufficed  to  make  common 
men  poets  for  the  moment,  to  raise  minor 
poets  to  unwonted  richness  of  thought  and 
imagery,  and  has  brightened  the  faces  of 
the  great  masters  of  song.  By  its  light, 
when  poetry  and  the  world  were  young, 
blind  Homer  read  the  tale  of  Troy ;  and 
through  a  vista  of  three  thousand  years, 
amid  myriads  of  armed  warriors,  the  eye 
still  follows  Briseis  as  she  leaves  with  re- 
luctant feet  and  reverting  gaze  the  tent 
where  captivity  had  found  a  solace,  and 
the  stern  master  was  softened  into  the 
lover ;  still  above  the  din  of  battle,  above 
the  grave  turmoil  of  debate,  we  listen  to 
the  fierce  Achilles  moaning  for  his  lost 
mistress ,  tne  charms  of  Helen  are  more 
to  us  than  the  wisdom  of  Athene  and  the 
counsels  of  Nestor ;  and  the  sympathies 
of  all  but  a  few  extremely  right-minded 
people  are  throughout  with  the  Trojans, 
and  would  be  with  Paris,  but  that  he  is  a 
downright  coward,  and  the  world  instinc- 
tively adopts  the  maxim, 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave, 

Deserve  the  lair, 

as  old  Sheridan  used  to  insist  upon  ac- 
centing glorious  John's  chorus.  Society 
— and  poetry  with  it,  had  degenerated 
between  the  birth  of  the  epic  full-grown 
and  full-armed,  like  its  own  Athene, 
from  the  head  of  Homer,  and  the  time 
when  iEschylus  slaughtered  Persians  at 
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Salamis  and  exhibited  their  ghosts  upon 
the  stage  of  Athens.  The  forte  of  the 
Athenian  drama  certainly  does  not  lie  in 
the  representation  of  love.  But  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Attic  stage 
was  eminently  the  domain  of  stateliness 
and  conventionality,  that  waxen  masks 
frozen  into  one  unchanging  no-expression 
to  which  even  Charles  Kean  can  only  fee- 
bly approach,  would  have  been  an  inade- 
quate instrument  for  rendering  so  emi- 
nently versatile  and  variable  a  passion  as 
love,  even  reflected  in  the  countenance  of 
an  ancient  philosopher  or  a  modern  math- 
ematician. Besides,  the  construction  of 
the  mouthpiece  of  these  masks,  to  serve 
for  a  speaking  trumpet,  could  only  have 
illustrated  one  rather  curious  scene,  be- 
longing more  to  comedy  than  tragedy — a 
gentleman  proposing  to  a  lady  who  is 
stone-deaf.  Fancy  Romeo,  major  humano 
by  ten  inches  of  cork  sole,  sweeping  along 
the  stage  with  a  drawing-room  train  of 
dowager  dimensions,  and  bawling,  "I 
would  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand/' 
through  the  sort  of  instrument  with  which 
the  captain  of  the  Bellerophon  speaks  the 
Arrogant  half  a  mile  off.  Or,  still  worse, 
Juliet  sighing  through  the  same  instru- 
ment, "  0,  Romeo !  0,  gentle  Romeo !" 
and  all  that  wondrous  play  of  passion  not 
once  flashing  up  in  the  cheek  or  kindling 
in  the  eye.  But  the  ugliest  old  hag  that 
ever  rode  a  broomstick  would  be  less  re- 
pellent of  the  gentler  emotions  than  an 
Automaton  Venus,  made  to  speak  through 
a  vox  humana  organ  pipe.  In  short, 
without  insisting  upon  the  social  circum- 
stances of  Athenian  women,  and  the  pe- 
culiar notions  that  regulated  Athenian 
tragedy,  these  mere  mechanical  condi- 
tions under  which  the  tragedians  wrote, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  insignifi- 
cant part  assigned  to  love  in  their  compo- 
sitions, though  their  chorusses  abound  in 
passages  of  the  highest  lyrical  beauty  and 
fervour,  which  indicate  that  the  passion 
was  still  as  powerful  as  ever  to  sway  the 
feelings  and  excite  the  imagination. 
When  the  stage  became  again  a  mirror  of 
actual  contemporaneous  life  without  dis- 
guise, as  in  the  later  comedy  of  Menan- 
der  and  his  Latin  imitator  Terence,  we 
find  that  even  the  mechanical  obstacles 


before  mentioned  were  not  so  insuperable 
but  that  women  play  an  important  part 
in  these  dramas,  and  love  becomes  a  pro- 
minent motive  and  a  principal  attraction, 
Pindar  unfortunately  gave  himself  up  to 
the  turf,  the  prize-ring,  and  a  curious 
kind  of  Pagan  high  church  hagiology, 
much  as  if  the  editor  of  BeWs  Life,  the 
author  of  Boxiana,  and  the  poet  of  the 
Christian  Year,  were  all  three  gentlemen 
in  one.    The  universal  human  vein  shows 
itself,  however,  here  and  there,  with  a 
strange  gleam  of  tenderness,  in  stray  bio- 
graphical allusions  and  moral  reflections, 
interspersed  with  the  main  subject  in 
hand,  which  is  always  to  celebrate  some 
Derby  event  of  that  old  time,  or  to  trace 
up  the  lineage  of  Hellenic  game-chickens 
and  White-headed  Bobs  to  Hercules.    In 
Theocritus,  again,  love   is    "the  main 
haunt  and  region"  of  the  song,  and  that 
song  about  the  sweetest  whose  echo  still 
sounds  over  the  water  of  Time  from  the 
dim  shore  of  ancient  Hellas.    Then  if  we 
come  somewhat  nearer  to  our  own  times, 
and  to  poets  who  have  influenced  modern 
literature — at  least,  up  to  a  very  recent 
period — more  than  their  greater  Hellenic 
brethren  have  done,  the  names  of  Ovid 
and  Horace  suffice  to  carry  on  the  succes- 
sion.     Horace  certainly  wrote  plenty  of 
good  moral  sentiment  and  patriotism  of 
the  sort  possible  under  a  despotism  of  the 
modern  French  type  ;  but  he  will  always 
be  for  us  the  little  fat  man  who  loved  and 
lived  with  various  Lalagcs,  and  made 
them,  we  feel  perfectly  assured,  of  more 
account  in  his  existence  than  the  great 
u  nephew  of  his  uncle,"  his  prime  minis- 
ter Maecenas,  or  even,  we  fear,  than  the 
Palatine  Apollo  himself,  and  that  Jupiter 
Maximus  who  half  frightened  the  little 
sceptic  with  summer  thunder.    Even  the 
grandiloquent  Virgil  cannot  get  through 
with  his  epic  without  a  strong  spice  of 
love,  and  pious  JSneas  vindicates  for  him- 
self the  English  as  well  as  the  Latin 
force  of  the  stereotyped  epithet  by  behav- 
ing like  a  scoundrel  to  a  woman,  and 
sneaking  off  without  even  saying  good- 
bye, or  leaving  a  christening-cup  for  the 
possible  Tyrian  lulus.    That  episode  has 
saved  the  jEneid  from  becoming  a  mere 
scholar's  poem,  in  spite  of  its  magnificent 
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versification.  And  when  a  greater  than 
Virgil  took  up  his  mantle,  was  it  not — by 
permission  of  tho  allegorists,  be  it  spo- 
ken— by  the  woman  whom  he  loved  that 
Dante  was  guided  to  the  Heaven  of  Hea- 
vens— to  the  presence  of  the  ineffable? 
Nay,  was  it  not  in  reality  under  her  gui- 
dance 

Donna  beats  e  bella 
Tal  che  di  comandare  io  la  riehieai,— 

as  her  messenger  says  of  her,  that  the  poet 
ventured  all  through  that  mystic  voyage  ? 
by  her  goodness,  sweetness  and  beauty 
alone  that  his  heart  was  sustained  amid 
the  wrongs,  the  torments,  the  purgatorial 
discipline  of  life?  by  the  light  of  love 
alone  that  life  became  to  him  tolerable 
and  intelligible?  And  in  spite  of  his 
stern  theology,  with  its 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch*  entrate, 

is  it  not  just  amid  hell's  fiercest  torments 
that  love — the  most  passionate,  the  most 
sensuous  love  of  man  and  woman — shows 
itself  to  him  mightier  than  the  torment, 
outbraving  despair,  and  stronger  in  its 
own  simple  strength  than  Hell  and  Fate, 
and  that  terrible  foreknowledge  of  an 
eternity  without  hope  ?  It  is  needless  to 
pursue  a  topic  so  familiar  through  the 
great  names  of  modern  poetry.  Only 
conceive  this  passion  of  love  blotted  out 
from  the  pages  of  our  own  first-class  po- 
ets, from  Chaucer,  from  Spenser,  from 
Shakspeare,  from  Milton — what  a  sky 
without  its  sun  would  remain  1  what  an 
earth  without  its  verdure,  its  streams,  and 
its  flowers  ?  Something,  no  doubt,  there 
would  be  still  to  attract  us  in  the  man- 
ner-painting, tho  grand  thoughts,  the 
vivid  natural  descriptions ;  but  even  these 
would  have  hst  a  charm  that  now  often 
insensibly  mingles  with  them  and  enhan- 
ces them.  And  the  poor  minors  ?  where 
would  they  be?  All  of  them  in  tho 
same  category  that  Drayton's  Polyolbion, 
Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals,  Dave- 
nant'6  Gondibert,  were  in  before  Southey 
and  Co.  fanned  a  small  flame  of  anti- 
quarian poetic  enthusiasm,  and  are  in 
again  now  that  small  flame  has  gone  out. 
Here  and  there  some  lyric,  short  and 


tersely  expressed,  would  survive  in  popu- 
lar esteem,  especially  if  married  to  fine 
music ;  but  the  bulk  would  float  in  undis- 
tinguished heaps  by  Lethe's  wharf,  and 
scientific  cultivators  of  literature  would 
resort  to  them,  as  agriculturists  do  to  the 
guano  stores,  to  fertilize  dry  brains,  and 
astonish  the  world  with  spasmodic  crops 
of  lectures  on  historical  development  of 
poetry,  and  so  forth.  If  we  go  on  to 
English  poetry  since  the  Revolution,  we 
find  the  same,  or  even  greater  predomi- 
nance of  this  single  element  of  emotion. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  reflective 
and  satirical  poems — that  is,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  versified  sermons  and  essays 
borrowing  some  of  the  ornaments  of  po- 
etry proper — where  is  the  really  popular 
poem  that  does  not  depend  for  its  main 
charm  on  its  pictures  of  love?  What 
would  even  Walter  Scott  himself  be  with- 
out it  ?  Cowper  indeed  is  a  real  excep- 
tion, so  far  as  his  poetry  does  not  come 
under  the  head  of  reflective  or  satirical, 
as  most  of  it  does ;  but  Cowper  was  no 
less  exceptionable  as  a  ma  i  than  a  poet; 
he  fell,  however,  early  in  life  into  hypo- 
chondria and  confirmed  valetudinarian- 
ism, and  was  anything  but  a  normal  spe- 
cimen of  the  warm-blooded  male  mam- 
mal whose  differentia  is  poetry-writing. 
Byron,  Shelley;  Keats,  Coleridge,  have 
written  the  poetry  of  passion  since  the 
Elizabethans;  Moore  wrote  little  else, 
than  sentimental  love  poetry;  Campbell's 
Gertrude  stands  highest  of  his  long  po- 
ems ;  and  if  Wordsworth  thought  to  wield 
a  poet's  influence  while  he  regarded  tho 
poet's  mightiest  spell  as  a  Circean  drug, 
has  not  the  result  been  that  he  is  more 
respected  than  loved,  almost  universally 
acknowledged  to  bo  a  great  teacher  but  a 
heavy  writer,  and  that  tho  poems  and 
passages  of  his  which  are  the  greatest  fa- 
vourites are  precisely  those,  like  Laoda- 
mia,  Ruth,  She  was  a  Phantom,  dec,  in 
which  he  has  mingled  this  spell,  or  com- 
posed his  enchantment  entirely  of  it.  We 
will  not  say  a  word  hero  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son, for  his  name  alone  at  once  brings  to 
the  mind  some  of  tho  most  delicious  love 
poetry  in  the  English  language,  however 
much  noble  poetry  of  another  kind  it  may 
also  recall. 
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The  cynic,  then,  with  whom  we  started, 
and  whom  our  readers  will  probably  have 
forgotten,  has  certainly  no  great  reason 
to  pique  himself  upon  the  support  his 
opinions  obtain  from  the  poets,  so  far  as 
his  and  their  estimate  of  love  are  brought 
into  direct    comparison.    But  .the  fact 
that  he  would  not  fail  to  notice  as  char- 
acteristic in  the  poetical  estimate,  and 
supporting  his  own  opinion  rather  than 
theirs  of  the  worth  of  women  and  of  the 
influence  of  love  upon  human  happiness, 
is  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the 
poets  expend    their  raptures  upon  the 
period  of  courtship  rather  than  of  mar- 
riage, upon  the  pursuit  rather  than  the 
attainment,  as  if  a  woman  were  like  a  fox, 
precious  only  for  the  excitement  of  the 
chase,  worthless  when  won.    Or  if  they 
venture  at  all  beyond  the  wedding-day, 
it  is  too  often  to  treat  marriage — accor- 
ding to  the  terrible  mot  of  Sophie  Ar- 
nauld — as  the  sacrament  of  adultery.    A 
vast  quantity  of  literature  turning  on 
this  crime  is  written  indeed  in  the  spirit  of 
that  typical  young  Parisian  who,  seeing 
an  injured  husband  on  the  stage  shoot 
his  wife's  seducer,  was  heard  to  mutter  to 
himself,  cochon  de  tnari  !    And  our  cyni- 
cal friend  might  go  over  nearly  the  same 
range  of  poetry  that  we  have  taken,  and 
would  show  us  that  Briseis  was  not  the 
wife,  but  the  mistress,  of  Achilles ;  that 
Helen's  husband  was  not  Paris,  but  Mene- 
lua.    He  would  add  that  Odysseus  only 
sighed  for  Penelope  while  he  was  away 
from  her,  enduring  moil  and  toil  in  the 
trenches  before  Troy,  and  remembering 
the  substantial  comforts  of  his  inland 
home,  as  well  as  its  sentimental  attrac- 
tions ;  moreover,  that  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned he  was  tired  of  his  wife,  and 
finally  could  not  stand  domestic  felicity 
any  longer,  but  proceeded  on  a  voyage 
with    an  extremely  vague    destination, 
from  which  he  took  good  care  never  to 
return.      The    Greek    tragedians,    too, 
would  furnish   our  friend  with    ample 
materials  for  his  humour.    Though  there 
is  little  enough  in  their  plays  of  that 
love  which  is  the  flower  of  life,  making 
youth  glorious,  manhood  calm  and  strong, 
and  age  peaceful  and  serene,  there  is 
enough  to  spare  of  all  the  foul  and  terri- 


ble   results    that  belong  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  this  consummate  excellence.    We 
should  hear  of  Clytemnestra  and  Phaedra; 
of  Deianira  and  Medea;  be  told  proba- 
bly that  the  Furies  were  represented  as 
women ;  that  mythology,  the  mother  of 
poetry,  began  and  continued  in  this  key, 
having  little  to  say  of  faithful  wives  and 
constant  lovers,  but  delighting  in  vagrant 
loves,  in  ladies  celestial  and  semi-celes- 
tial, all  acting  with  the  largest  liberality. 
We  fear,  too,  that  the  lovers  in  the  Pas- 
torals of  Theocritus,  had  not  been  in  the 
register's  office ;  and  Queen  Dido .  could 
no  more  have  been  received  at  Queen 
Victoria's  court  than  Queen  Isabella  the 
Second.    The  loves  of  Ovid  and  Horace 
were  little  better,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than 
that  poor  Violetta  at  whom  the  great 
Times  has  been  letting  off  such  tremen- 
dously overcharged  artillery.    Dante,  too, 
unfortunately  had  a  wife  and  children  at 
home  all  the  time  he  was  taking  that 
mystic  journey  under  the  protection  of 
the  donna  beaia  t  bella ;  and  Petrarch's 
Laura,  par  excellence  the  type  of  a  poet's 
mistress,  was  another  man's  wife.     The 
ladies  of  the  present  day  would  scarcely 
thank   Chaucer  for    his    portraiture    of 
Griselda;  and  the  Wife  of  Bath,  which,  it 
is  said,  Dr.  Doddridge  used  to  read  aloud 
to  the  young  misses  of  his  pious  circle, 
cannot  be  considered  on  the  whole  com- 
plimentary to  the  fairer  half  of  mankind. 
The  only  thoroughly  charming  wife  which 
Shakspeare  represents,  was  married  to  a 
black  man  and  throttled  by  him  in  the 
honeymoon  or  shortly  after. 

Spenser' 8  idolatry  was  paid  to  a  maiden 
queen,  on  the  very  ground  of  her  maiden- 
hood. Milton's  Eve — no  less,  the  cynic 
would  say,  from  the  poef  s  personal  ex- 
perience of  married  life  than  from  his 
historical  necessity — ruined  her  husband, 
and  brought  upon  the  whole  world  sin, 
woe,  and  death.  Our  "  Augustan  "  poets 
were  not  as  a  class,  sentimental  men. 
Swift,  Pope,  and  Addison  are  three  per- 
sons as  thoroughly  desitiusionnes  as  M. 
de  Rochefoucauld  himself;  and  Matthew 
Prior  turned  for  such  feminine  consola- 
tions as  he  needed  to  the  Lalages  of 
Drury  Lane.  Byron,  Scott,  Shelley,  Keats, 
all   paint  courtship,  not   marriage;   if 
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Barns  wrote  John  Anderson  my  Jo,  John, 
and  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  he 
wrote  Among  the  Bigs  of  Barley  with 
quite  as  much  gusto,  and  modulated  into 
that  key  a  great  deal  oftener  than  into 
any  other.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  indeed 
written  the  Miller's  Daughter,  and  the 
close  of  the  Princess;  but  we  should  be 
reminded  that  the  latter  is  merely  a 
lover's  anticipation,  his  ideal  picture  of 
what  married  life  should  be,  and  that  the 
miller's  daughter's  husband  is  not  a  stri- 
kingly interesting  person,  if  he  be  not  to 
be  called  decidedly  imbecile,  instead  of 
the  two  charming  songs  of  which  he  claims 
the  authorship. 

The  cynic  has  unquestionably  a  strong 
prima  facie  case*  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  love  has  been  almost  uniformly 
rejected,  as  offering  no  available  material 
for  high  poetry,  except  in  its  corruption, 
as  a  theme  for  tragedy;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  satirical  and  comic  writers 
hare  exhausted  ridicule  and  malignity  in 
depicting  the  vices,  the  absurdities,  and 
the  mean  miseries,  of  people  who  are  ill- 
matched  in  marriage.  As  we  believe 
that  the  elements  of  high  poetry  exist 
wherever  human  hearts  beat  with  true 
vital  heat ;  and  as  we  furthermore  believe 
that  the  emotional  and  truly  human  life 
of  a  man  and  woman,  so  far  from  being 
over  when,  from  lovers,  they  become 
husband  and  wife,  then  only  begins  to 
attain  its  full  growth  and  capacity  of 
bearing  fruit  and  flower  of  perennial 
beauty  and  fragrance,  we  are  tempted  to 
inquire  into  some  of  the  causes  of  this 
one-sidedness  which  we  have  charged  the 
poets  with,  and  to  indicate  briefly  some 
of  the  real  poetical  capabilities  of  wedded 
love,  and  the  sort  of  treatment  they  re- 
quire in  being  wrought  into  actual  poems. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  temptation 
to  limit  the  poetical  representation  of 
love  to  the  period  before  marriage,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  this  period  seems  spontane- 
ously to  supply  th&tbeginning,  middle,  and 
end  which  narrative  or  dramatio  poems 
are  truly  enough  supposed  to  require. 
Courtship,  in  ordinary  cases,  divides  itself 
into  two  phases,  the  termination  of  each 
of  which  is  a  point  of  definite  interest, 
towards  which  all  the  incidents,  all  the 


talk,  all  the  surprises,  suspensions,  diffi- 
ulties,  and  triumphs,  which  make  up  the 
plot  of  a  love  story,  are  directly  subor- 
dinated. A  man  falls  in  love  with  a 
woman,  and  has  to  win  his  way  by  de- 
grees more  or  less  rapid  and  eventful,  to 
her  affection ;  this  is  the  first  phase,  rich, 
as  experience  proves,  in  elements  of 
poetical  pleasure,  which  all  men  and 
women  are  capable  of  enjoying  without 
effort.  Then  follows  the  period,  richer 
still  in  all  the  materials  for  varied  in- 
cident, in  which  the  social  arrange- 
ments come  in  to  interpose  obstacles  be- 
tween the  lover  and  his  mistress,  and  to 
keep  the  interest  of  the  reader  or  specta- 
tor always  on  the  stretch.  The  advantage 
is  beyond  all  computation  which  this 
natural  framework,  made  ready  to  his 
hand,  confers  upon  the  poet  who  seeks 
mainly  to  amuse  his  audience  by  a  series 
of  connected  occurrences,  in  each  of 
which  the  least  cultivated,  the  least 
thoughtful,  the  least  generous,  can  take 
an  interest  that  demands  no  strain, 
scarcely  any  activity,  of  the  imagination, 
the  heart,  or  the  reason.  And  the  free, 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  imagination  is 
so  rare  among  mankind,  that  it  is  little 
wonder  that  poets  have  been  content  with 
making  their  appeals  to  sympathies  that 
are  sure  to  have  been  familiar  to  the 
hearts  of  their  audience  at  some  time  or 
other  in  the  actual  experience  of  life,  and 
need  but  the  faintest  outline  of  reality  in 
the  representation  to  awaken  them  again. 
But  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
love  of  husband  and  wife  offers  no  such 
obvious  and  facile  series  of  connected  in- 
cidents, with  well-marked  divisions,  and 
all  tending,  by  due  gradations  of  interest, 
to  one  event,  and  though  in  proportion 
as  the  interest  of  poetry  is  made  to  turn 
less  on  striking  outward  circumstances,  a 
heavier  demand  is  made  upon  the  imagi- 
nation of  both  writer  and  reader,  and  a 
a  mere  passive  reception  of  familiar 
thoughts  and  feelings  becomes  no  longer 
sufficient  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  poem ; 
yet  this  only  amounts  to  saying  that 
poetry  has  some  higher  function  than  to 
amuse  idle  people,  some  nobler  office  in 
cultivating  the  heart,  and  enlarging  the 
range  of  the  inner  life,  than  can  be  at- 
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tributed  to  it  so  long  as  it  merely  strikes 
on  the  chord  of  feeling,  or  at  the  best 
plays  over  and  over  again,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  to  its  close,  the  same 
old  tune  in  different  keys  and  on  dif- 
ferent instruments.  It  is,  indeed,  quite 
true  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  mark 
the  commencement  of  any  poem,  which 
should  deal  with  ordinary  wedded  lore  as 
its  main  subject,  by  an  event  as  definite 
as  the  first  meeting  of  a  man  with  his 
future  mistress,  or  a  feeling  as  definite, 
as  distinct  from  bis  previous  state  of 
mind,  as  the  first  awakening  of  the  pas- 
sion that  is  to  rule  his  life  henceforward 
through  the  story.  The  same  remark 
applies  as  forcibly  to  the  want  of  any 
event  equally  definite  with  marriage  to 
6erve  for  a  termination,  unless  all  such 
poems  were  to  have  a  mournful  close, 
and  end  with  a  death-bed,  or  fall  into  the 
old  tragic  vein  of  seduction,  adultery, 
and  murder.  We  must  candidly  consent 
to  give  up  that  source  of  interest  which 
lies  in  the  changes  produced  upon  the 
outward  relation,  upon  the  union  or 
separation  of  outward  existence  between 
the  two  persons  whose  inner  relations, 
whose  mutual  influence  upon  each  other, 
and  affection  towards  each  other,  are  by 
supposition  the  subject  of  the  poem.  In- 
stead of  watching  the  formation  of  a 
double  star,  and  having  all  our  interest 
concentrated  upon  the  critical  moment 
when  the  attraction  of  one  for  the  other 
finally  draws  them  within  the  inevitable 
vortex  in  which  they  are  henceforth 
eternally  to  revolve,  we  have  to  explore 
the  laws  and  witness  the  phenomena  of 
their  mutual  action,  henceforward  bound 
by  a  limit  in  the  preservation  of  which 
consists  the  whole  peculiarity,  the  whole 
interest,  of  this  class  of  objects.  Or,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  another  illustration 
from  physical  science,  instead  of  having 
to  deal  with  a  problem  mainly  dinamical, 
we  advance  into  the  higher  because  more 
complex  and  mysterious  region  of  chemis- 
try, and  are  dealing,  not  with  the  mutual 
action  of  distinct  bodies,  but  with  the 
composition  of  bodies,  with  the  changes 
their  constituent  atoms  undergo  by  com- 
bination, and  by  the  action  of  the  subtile 
elements — heat,  light,  electricity,  and  so 


forth.  Will  any  one  deny  that  the 
analogy  is  a  true  analogy  T  And  if  it  be 
so,  is  it  not  mere  sloth  and  dullness, 
mere  want  of  subtile  imagination,  of 
delicate  sensibility,  that  can  complain  of 
want  of  incident,  and  consequent  want  of 
interest,  in  the  drama  of  wedded  love  ? 
There  can  be  no  want  of  interest  so  long 
as  character  influences  fortune,  and  far- 
tune  character ;  so  long  as  the  destinies 
of  human  beings  in  this  world  are  carved 
out  by  their  virtues  *nd  their  vices ;  to 
long  as  wisdom  and  goodness  sweeten 
the  bitterest  cup  of  adversity ;  so  long  as 
folly  and  wickedness  infuse  gall  into  the 
bowl  of  nectar  which  fortune  hands  her 
favourites  in  jewelled  gold.  It  is  the 
stupidity  of  poets  which  can  see  no  inci- 
dent in  married  life  so  long  as  the  marri- 
age vow  is  kept  to  the  letter  in  the 
grossest  interpretation  of  that  letter ;  and 
which  has  for  the  most  part  induced  them, 
when  they  have  introduced  married  peo- 
ple at  all,  to  use  marriage  to  give  a 
spicier  piquancy  to  intrigue,  or  a  darker 
glow  to  hatred  and  revenge. 

But  this  notion  of  want  of  incident 
unfitting  married  love  to  be  a  subject  for 
poetry  which  is  closely  connected  with 
another  notion  still  more  false,  vulgar, 
and  immoral.  The  romance  of  life  is 
over,  it  is  said,  with  marriage ;  nothing 
like  marriage  is  the  congenial  reply,  for 
destroying  illusions  and  nonsense.  In 
which  notable  specimens  of  "the  wis- 
dom of  many  men  expressed  in  the  wit 
of  one/'  as  a  lordly  living  statesman  de- 
fines a  proverb,  there  are  two  remarkable 
assertions  involved.  The  first  is  that 
love  is  an  illusion ;  the  second,  that  mar- 
riage destroys  it.  We  may  concede  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  market-place  thus 
much  of  the  truth,  that  the  love  which 
marriage  destroys  is  unquestionably  an 
illusion.  We  may  also  concede  to  it  this 
further  truth,  that  the  love  of  husband 
and  wife,  is  no  more  the  love  of  the  man 
and  woman  in  the  days  of  their  courtship, 
than  the  blossom  of  the  peach  is  the 
peach,  or  the  green  shoots  of  corn  that 
peep  above  the  snows  of  February  are  the 
harvest  that  waves  its  broad  billows  of 
red  and  gold  in  the  autumn  sun.  tf 
indeed  there   are  persons   so   silly  as 
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to  dream,  in  their  days  of  courtship, 
that  life  can  be  an  Arcadian  para- 
dise, where  caution,  self-restraint,  and 
self-denial  are  needless;  where  inex- 
haustible blisses  fall  like  dew  on  human 
lilies  that  have  only  to  be  lovely ;  a  world 
from  which  the  conception  of  pain  and 
imperfection,  sin,  discipline,  and  moral 
growth  are  excluded,  marriage  undoubt- 
edly does  destroy  this  illusion,  as  life 
would  destroy  it  were  marriage  out  of 
the  question.  If,  too,  attracted  originally 
to  each  other  by  some  slight  and  indefina- 
ble charm,  by  some  chord  of  sympathy 
vibrating  in  harmony  at  a  moment's 
accidental  touch,  often  by  the  mere  force 
of  the  tendency  at  a  particular  age  to 
what  the  great  Florentine  calls — 

Amor  che  al  cor  gentil  ratto  a*apprende. 
Amor  che  a  nullo  amato  amar  pardons* 

two  young  persons  fancy  that  this  sub- 
tle charm,  this  mysterious  attraction, 
is  endowed  with  the  eternal  strength  to 
stand  the  Bhocks  of  time,  the  temptations 
of  fresh  attractions,  the  more  fatal  be- 
cause more  continual  sap  of  unresting 
egotism,  ever  aotive  to  throw  down  the 
outworks  and  undermine  the  citadel  of 
love ;  and  trusting  to  it  alone,  think  that 
wedded  happiness  can  be  maintained  with- 
out self-discipline,  mutual  esteem  and  for- 
bearance; without  the  charity  which  cov- 
ers the  defects  it  silently  studies  to  re- 
move ;  without  the  wisdom  and  the  mu- 
tual understanding  of  character  to  which 
profound  and  patient  love  can  alone  at- 
tain— this  is  an  illusion  which  marriage 
will  destroy.  What  is,  however,  gene- 
rally meant  by  the  sayings  we  have 
quoted,  is,  that  there  is  nothing  like  mar- 
riage for  taking  the  passion  out  of  people, 
for  taking  out  of  them  all  disinterested 
aspirations,  all  noble  hopes  and  fears,  all 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  all  purity  of  mind, 
all  warmth  of  heart — nothing  like  marri- 
age for  making  them  see,  in  respectable 
money-making,  in  respectable  dinners, 
respectable  furniture,  carriages,  and  so 
forth,  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  human 
existence.  So  far  as  marriage  in  our 
actual  world  realizes  these  noble  predic- 
tions ; — and,  so  far  as  it  does,  the  result 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  miserable  views 


of  life  and  its  purposes  which  society 
instils  into  the  youth  of  both  sexes; 
being  still,  as  in  Plato's  time,  the 
sophist  par  excellence,  of  which  all  indi- 
vidual talking  and  writing  sophists  are 
but  feeble  copies — just  so  far  is  married 
love,  if  the  phrase  is  to  be  so  outrageous- 
ly perverted,  utterly  unfit  for  any  high 
poetry,  except  a  great  master  of  tragedy 
should  take  in  hand  to  render  into  lan- 
guage the  too  common  tragi-comedy  of  a 
human  soul  metamorphosing  itself  into  a 
muckworm.  But  surely  every  one  can 
look  round  among  his  acquaintances,  and 
find  marriages  that  are  not  after  this 
type,  marriages  which 

have  wrought 
Two  spirits  to  one  equal  mind, 
With  blessings  beyond  hope  or  thought. 
With  bleaainga  which  no  words  can  find* 

The  romance  of  life  gone !  when  with 
the  humblest  and  most  sordid  cares  of 
life  are  intimately  associated  the  calm  de- 
lights, the  settled  bliss  of  home ;  when 
upon  duties,  in  themselves  perhaps  often 
wearisome  and  uninteresting,  hang  the 
prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  wife  and 
children,  where  there  is  no  mean  hope, 
because  there  is  no  hope  in  which  regard 
for  others  does  not  largely  mingle — no 
base  fear,  because  suffering  and  distress 
cannot  affect  self  alone ;  when  the  sel- 
fishness which  turns  honest  industry  to 
greed  and  noble  ambition  to  egotistical 
lust  of  power  is  exorcised ;  when  life  be- 
comes a  perpetual  exercise  of  duties 
which  are  delights,  and  delights  which 
are  duties. 

Once  romance  meant  chivalry ;  and  the 
hero  of  romance  was  the  man  who  did 
his  knightly  devoirs,  and  was  true  and 
loyal  to  God  and  his  lady-love.  If  with 
us  it  has  come  to  mean  the  sensual  fan- 
cies of  nerveless  boyB,  and  the  sickly 
reveries  of  girls  for  whose  higher  facul- 
ties society  can  find  no  employment,  it  is 
only  another  instance  in  which  the  pres- 
ent is  not  so  much  wiser  and  grander 
than  the  past,  as  its  flatterers  are  fond  of 
imagining.  To  us  it  appears  that  where 
the  capacity  for  generous  devotion,  for 
manly  courage,  for  steadfast  faith  and 
love,  exists,  there  exists  the  main  element 
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of  romance ;  and  that  where  the  circum- 
stances of  life  are  most  favourable  for 
the  development  of  these  qualities  in  ac- 
tion, they  are  romantic  circumstances, 
whether  the  person  displaying  them  be, 
like  Alton  Locke,  a  tailor ;  or,  like  King 
Arthur,  a  man  of  stalwart  arm  and  lord- 
ly presence.  Nor  do  we  see  that  the  gi- 
ants, dragons,  and  other  monsters  of  the 
old  romance,  are  in  themselves  one  whit 
more  interesting  than  the  obstacles  that 
beset  the  true  modern  knight  in  his 
struggles  to  perform  manfully  the  duties 
of  his  life,  and  to  carry  out  the  noble 
spirit  of  that  vow  which  be  has  solemnly 
taken  at  the  altar,  to  love,  comfort,  hon- 
our, and  keep  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
the  woman  who  has  put  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  her  life,  and  happiness  into  his 
hands. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  married 
life,  when  it  is  not  utterly  corrupted  into 
crime  and  wretchedness ;  when,  that  is, 
it  in  any  degree  answers  to  its  ideal — is 
necessarily  monotonous;  and  that, 
though  to  the  husband  and  wife  it  may 
be  a  perpetual  source  of  discipline  and 
delight,  it  offers  no  scope  to  the  poet, 
whose  story  must  march,  his  characters 
develop,  and  their  passions  and  affections 
exhibit  change,  graduation,  and  culmina- 
tion. We  have  already  admitted  so 
much  of  this  objection,  as  to  concede  to 
the  period  before  marriage  greater  facili- 
ties for  marked  gradations  of  interest  de- 
pending on  changes  in  the  outward  rela- 
tions of  the  persons  whose  fortunes  and 
feelings  are  being  narrated.  We  have 
said  that  those  outward  relations  once 
fixed  by  marriage,  the  action  of  the  poem 
which  is  to  depict  married  love  must  lie 
within  narrow  limits,  and  that  its  inter- 
est must  depend  on  more  subtile  delinea- 
tion of  shades  of  character  and  feeling, 
on  a  perception,  in  a  word,  of  those  ef- 
fects which  spring  from  the  conduct  of 
the  affections  in  married  life,  and  those 
influences  which  circumstance  and  char- 
acter combine  to  work  in  the  affections, 
and  which,  slight  and  commonplace  as 
some  persons  may  choose  to  think  them, 
are  important  enough  to  make  human  be- 
ings happy  or  miserable,  and  varied 
enough  to  account  for  all  the  differences 


that  an  observant  eye  can  find  in  modern 
family  life.  And  the  fact,  which  few 
persons  will  dispute,  that  in  our  actual 
family  life  there  is  found,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  distinctions  of  class  and  differen- 
ces of  wealth,  every  possible  gradation 
of  happiness  and  misery,  of  vulgarity 
and  refinement,  of  folly  and  wisdom,  of 
genial  sense  and  fantastic  absurdity,  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  who  talk  of  the 
monotony  of  married  life  as  an  objection 
to  its  fitness  for  yielding  materials  for  po- 
etry. In  real  truth,  there  is  much  more 
monotony  in  courtship  than  in  marriage. 
A  sort  of  spasmodic  and,  to  spectators 
well  acquainted  with  the  parties,  a  some- 
what comic  amiability  is  the  general  mask 
under  the  genuine  features  of  the  char- 
acter are  hidden.  Moreover,  the  ordinary 
interests  of  life  become  throughout  that 
period,  comparatively  insipid;  and  lov- 
ers are  proverbially  stupid  and  tiresome 
to  every  one  but  themselves.  No  doubt 
this  has  its  compensating  advantage  for 
the  poet,  who  transforms  his  readers  into 
the  lovers  for  the  time  being ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly gives  monotony  to  all  manifesta- 
tions of  the  passion  in  this  its  spring- 
time, which  is  not  found  in  the  same  pas- 
sion when  the  character  has  recovered 
from  the  first  shock,  and  love,  with  all  its 
interests,  again  enters  into  the  heart,  but 
invested  with  new  charms  and  higher 
responsibilities,  and  with  the  deeper,  full- 
er affections  swelling  in  a  steady  current 
through  the  pulses. 

So  much  for  those  more  obvious  objec- 
tions that  may  in  great  measure  account 
for  the  almost  universal  rejection  of  mar- 
ried love  as  a  theme  for  poetry.  We  do 
not  care  to  argue  against  any  one  who 
says,  much  less  any  one  who  thinks,  that 
it  is  only  young  men  and  women  who  are 
interesting.  Even  with  respect  to  mere 
sensuous  beauty,  it  is  a  great  absurdity 
to  suppose  that  its  splendour  and  charm 
are  confined  to  two  or  three  years  of  early 
Womanhood.  "  Beaucoup  de  fenimes  de 
trente  ans,"  says  a  shrewd  French  wri- 
ter, after  enumerating  the  supposed  at- 
tractions of  youth  in  women,  •*  ont  con- 
serve ces  avantages;  beaucoup  de  fem- 
mes  de  dix-huit  ans  ne  les  ont  plus  ou  ne 
les  ont  jamais  en.1'  Certainly  no  English- 
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man  who  uses  his  eyes  needs  this  assu- 
rance ;  and  no  one  who  delights  in  the  so- 
ciety of  women  can  doubt  that  they  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  all  that  charms  the  heart 
and  intellect,  in  all  the  materials  of  poe- 
try, after  they  become  wives  and  mothers. 
There  is,  however,  one  solid  objection 
to  the  tenor  of  our  remarks  to  which 
we  are  inclined  to  give  great  weight.  We 
can  fancy  many  persons,  for  whose  opin- 
ions we  have  the  highest  respect,  protest- 
ing against  the  intrusion  of  the  poet  into 
the  recesses  of  married  life,  against  the 
analysis  of  feelings  that  were  not  given 
us  to  amuse  ourselves  with,  against 

Those  who,  setting  wide  the  doors  that  bar 
The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart, 
Let  in  the  day. 

Literature  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  literature.    There  are,  unques- 
tionably, scenes  which  the  imagination 
had  better  leave  alone,  thoughts  which 
should    find    no    utterance    in    printed 
speech,  feelings  upon  which  the  light  and 
air  cannot  dwell  without  tainting  them. 
But  without  in  the  slightest  degree  trench- 
ing upon  ground  that  should  be  sacred  to 
silence,  we  conceive  married  life,  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  influences  at  work 
upon  the  character  and  happiness  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  nations :  to  present  ca- 
pabilities of  noble  and  beautiful  poetry, 
that,  so  far  from  weakening  the  strength 
or  vulgarizing  the  delicacy  of  domestic 
affection,  would  exalt  and  refine  it.    We 
see  no  reason  for  supposing  the  conjugal 
relation  would  suffer  in  purity  or  sponta- 
neous power  by  being  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  a  great  poet's  imagination. 
If  it  became  the  subject  of  morbid  poe- 
try or  of  weak  maudlin  poetry — suppo- 
sing Buch  a  combination  of  terms  allow- 
able— the  same  result  would  follow  as 
from  the  morbid  or  weak  treatment  of 
any  other  powerful  human  emotion — the 
poet  would  influence  only  weak  and  mor- 
bid people.    Nor  do  we  see  that  the  dan- 
ger is  really  so  great  of  getting  morbid, 
trashy,  unhealthy  poetry  on  this  subject 
as  on  the  more  familiar  subject  of  love 
before  marriage.  It  would  demand  quali- 
ties of  genius  which  in  themselves  are  a 
strong  guarantee — the   power  and   the 


taste  of  delineating  subtle  shades  of  char- 
acter and  feeling,  a  perception  of  the 
character  upon  fortune,  an  insight  into 
the  working  of  practical  life  upon  the 
affections,    and  their  reaction  upon   it. 
Such  topics  are  not  to  the  tasto,  or  within 
the  capacity,  of  melodramatic  or  sensu- 
alized minds ;  and  whatever  good  poetry 
was  produced  on  the  subject  would,  as 
all  good  poetry  does,  abide  and  work 
upon  the  highest  class  of  minds,  and  go 
on  ever  spreading  its  wholesome  influ- 
ence, and  giving  the  tares  lees  and  less 
room  to  grow.    Our  domestic  life  is  not 
so  uniformly  beautiful  as  that  it  may  not 
be  profited  by  having  its  faults,  its  short- 
comings, its  miseries  brought  into  the  full 
light  of  consciousness,  as  only  poets  can 
bring  them ;  and  bright  pictures  of  what 
that  life  might  be,  what  it  sometimes  ie 
in  actual  experience,  may  surely  do  good 
as  well  as  give  pleasure.    But  we  are 
not  so  much  concerned  to  vindicate  a 
large  field  of  strictly  ethical  teaching  for 
poetry  as  to  open  to  her  almost  untried 
and  certainly  unhacknied  regions  of  beau- 
ty, pathos,  and  varied  human  interest; 
to  bid  her  cease  to  stop  at  the  threshold 
and  boldly,  fearlessly,  and  reverently  pen- 
etrate into  the  inner  shrine  of  love — 
cease  to  sing  forever  of  the  spring-green 
and  the  promise,  and  remember  that  love 
has  its  flush  of  summer,  and  its  glow  of 
autumn,  and  its  winter's  lonely  desola- 
tion.   Happily,  we  have  not  to  advocate 
a  theory  without  being  able  to  produce 
recent  cases  of  successful  practice.    Mr. 
Kingsley's  Saints  Tragedy,  those  poems 
by  Mr.  Tennyson  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken,  and  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Mr.  Browning's  lyrical  poems,  as 
well  as  his  narrative  poem  of  The  Flight 
of  the  Duchess,  and  such  a  character- 
piece  as  his  Andrea  del  Sarto,  will  indi- 
cate sufficiently  how  rich  a  field  lies  wait- 
ing for  observation  and  delineation  in  po- 
etry of  the  highest  order.    Some  of  the 
pieces  introduced  upon  our  stage  within 
the  last  few  years,  principally  of  French 
origin — such  as,  for  instance,  Still  Waters 
Bun  Deep — in  spite  of  the  coarse  tenden- 
cy to  make  adultery  too  constant  a  fea- 
ture of  the  action,  point  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  subject  for  lighter  treatment. 
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One  word  before  we  close  upon  two  spe- 
cial advantages  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  habitual  extension  of  poetical  repre- 
sentation to  married  love.  The  subject, 
in  the  first  place,  interests  mature  men 
and  women,  who  feel,  at  the  perpetual 
iteration  of  the  first  stage  of  passion  in 
literature,  much  as  if  their  bodily  diet 
were  confined  to  syllabub  and  sweetmeats. 
Poetry  is  comparatively  little  read  by 
grown  people  who  do  not  pretend  to  cul- 
tivate literature  as  a  special  study— main- 
ly, we  apprehend,  because  it  confines  it- 
self to  repeating,  with  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstance, experiences  which  they  have 
passed  through,  and  of  the  partial  and 
one-sided  truth  of  which  they  have  long 
ago  been  convinced  by  their  more  mature 
experience.  A  poetry  which  interpreted 
to  them  their  own  lives,  which  made  them 
Bee  in  those  lives  elements  of  beauty  and 
greatness,  of  pathos  and  peril,  would 
win  their  attention,  stimulate  their  inter- 
est, and  refine  their  feelings,  just  as  much 
as  the  same  effects  are  produced  by  ordi- 
nary love  poetry  on  the  young.  We 
shall  not  argue  the  question  whether  the 
latter  effect  has  been  upon  the  whole  for 
good  or  not ;  such  an  assumption  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  discussion  upon  particular 
extensions  of  the  poetic  range.  To  us  it 
appears  indisputable  that,  along  with 
some  perils,  the  representation  of  any 
phase  of  human  life  by  a  man  of  genuine 
poetic  power  is  a  step  towards  improving 
that  phase  practically,  as  well  as  an  en- 
largement of  the  range  of  that  life  which 
forms  so  important  a  part  of  a  modern 
man's  cultivation,  the  life  ho  partakes  by 
imaginative  sympathy. 

A  second  advantage  which  we  should 
anticipate  from  the  proposed  extension 
would  be  the  creation  of  a  literature 
which  would,  in  some  important  respects, 
rival  and  outweigh  any  real  attraction 
which  the  properly  styled  "literature  of 
prostitution"  may  have  for  any  but  mavr 
mis  svjtts.  It  may  shock  some  good  and 
innocent  people  to  be  told  that  such  lite- 
rature is  attractive  to  any  but  abandoned 
men  and  women.  A  statistical  account 
of  the    perusal    of  the  worst  class    of 


French  novels  by  the  educated  classes 
of  this  Christian  and  highly  moral  coun- 
try would  probably  be  a  startling  revela- 
tion. One  can  only  say  off  hand,  that  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  this  class  of 
works  is  commonly  displayed  in  society ; 
and  the  reasons  are  not  very  recondite. 
These  novels  depict  a  certain  kind  of 
real  life  without  reserve ;  there  is  flesh 
and  blood  in  them ;  and  though  some  of 
the  attraction  is  due  to  the  mere  fact 
that  they  trench  on  forbidden  ground, 
some  to  the  fact  that  they  stimu- 
late tendencies  strong  enough  in  most 
men,  and  some  to  their  revelations  of 
scenes  invested  with  the  charm  of  a  li- 
cense happily  not  familiar  to  the  actual 
experiences  of  the  majority  of  their  read- 
ers, there  can  be  little  question  that  one 
strong  attraction  they  possess  is  due  to 
their  being  neither  simply  sentimental 
nor  simply  ascetic.  In  accordance  with 
an  established  maxim,  which  tells  us 
that,  corruptio  optimi  pessima  est,  these 
books  are  almost  inconceivably  worth- 
less, even  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
but  the  passions  of  these  novels  are  those 
of  grown  people,  and  not  of  babies  or 
cherubim.  We  can  conceive  a  pure  poe- 
try which  should  deal  with  the  men  and 
women  of  society  in  as  fearless  and  un- 
abashed a  spirit,  and  which  should  beat 
this  demon  of  the  stews  at  his  own  mag- 
t  iC| — should  snatch  the  wand  from  the 
hand  of  Comus,  and  reverse  all  his  might- 
iest spells ;  though,  doubtless,  this  task 
belongs  more  to  prose  fiction,  as  the  ob- 
jectionable works  are  themselves  prose 
fictions.  In  the  poems  we  have  already 
mentioned,  this  has  been  done.  There  is 
no  xeason  why  literature,  or  poetry  in 
particular,  should  be  dedicated  tnrgindms 
puerisque ;  men  and  women  want  men's 
and  women's  poetry ;  the  affections  and 
the  passions  make  up  the  poetical  element 
of  life,  and  no  poetry  will  commend  it- 
self to  men  and  women  so  strongly  as 
that  which  deals  with  their  own  passions 
and  affections.  Again  we  say,  we  are 
not  careful  to  guard  our  language  against 
wilful  misconstruction. 
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BOB  RULY'S    EXPERIENCES  AT  THE   FAIR. 

Ruly  IIall,  November  %th,  1856. 

Once  more  on  my  Pegasus,  anxious  to  caper 

With  a  gait  anapaestic,  I  bound  o'er  the  paper ; 

Like  the  courser  of  Tarn,  I  can  say  of  my  Peg 

That  a  better,  I'm  sure,  never  lifted  a  leg. 

Little  cares  he  for  feet — this  gay  charger  of  mine, 

But  scampers  away  at  the  length  of  the  line. 

With  despatches  he  comes,  which  he's  ordered  to  bear 

To  the  Messenger  sanctum  from  Vanity  Fair. 

But  a  truce  to  the  figure.    Here  goes  the  epistle: 
When  I  heard  the  shrill  scream  of  the  terrible  whistle, 
For  which  I  paid  dearly,  (like  Benjamin  Franklin, 
In  whose  memory  always  the  swindle  was  rankling,) 
I  knew  I  was  borne  on  the  steam's  mighty  pinion 
To  the  capital  town  of  the  proud  Old  Dominion.  " 

"Oh,  breathes  there  a  man,"  I  exclaimed  from  my  soul, 
But  my  breathing  was  stopped  with  the  dust  of  the  coal ; 
I  wondered  how  fresh  mountain  breezes  would  fit  you  men 
Who  spend  all  your  lives  in  inhaling  pure  bitumen, 
And  I  blessed  from  my  soul  my  own  humble  estate 
If  such  be  the  comforts  you  heap  on  the  great. 
Arrived  at  the  Depot,  a  great  crowd  of  black  men, 
Of  omnibus  drivers  and  porters  and  hackmen, 
All  cried  for  my  checks,  till  of  patience  bereft, 
I  gave  them  a  prompt  one  but  over  the  left — 
For  worn  out  with  the  noise  of  one  impudent  fellow 
I  gave  him  a  touch  of  my  cotton  umbrella — 
While  for  quarter  he  roared  till  I  thought  he  would  burst — 
So  I  gave  it,  but  not  in  the  coin  he  asked  first ; 
Then  for  fear  of  a  row  from  the  bustle  I  slunk, 
Like  the  elephant  choosing  to  carry  my  trunk. 

First  I  sought  the  Exchange  and  there  moistened  my  two  lips  • 
With  one  of  the  bar-keeper's  finest  mint-juleps — 
You  have  read  in  your  classics  how  Jove  the  protector 
Called  on  Hebe  for  draughts  of  mellifluous  nectar, 
(So  runs  the  old  story — but  sceptical  we  be, 
For  Buffon  says  the  honey's  not  made  by  a  He  bee,) 
But  nectar  is  fabulous,  Hebe  a  myth — 
Not  so  with  the  juleps  of  bar-keeper  Smith. 

On  seeking  my  bed-room,  my  journey  I  wended 
Up  as  many  stair-steps  as  poor  Putnam  descended, 
And  still  at  each  flight  though  beginning  to  tire 
I  was  told  like  the  Bible  guest,  "  friend,  go  up  higher" — 
Still,  still  I  progressed,  like  the  host  democratic, 
And  my  room  like  my  wit  was  decidedly  attic. 

And  oh  1  while  I  live  can  I  ever  forget  * 

The  concourse  of  strangers  and  friends  that  I  met, 
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Like  the  stars  in  the  heaven,  the  sands  on  the  shore, 

The  bees  from  a  hive,  and  a  thousand  things  more — 

Yet  three  "  I  select  from  that"  wonderful  "  throng," 

(As  Harold  once  said  in  his  glorious  song,) — 

Tom  Tipple,  so  drunk  that  he  scarcely  could  stand, 

Staggers  up  through  the  bar-room  to  give  me  his  hand — 

And  says,  "  should  acquaintance  so  old  be  forgot/' 

And  I  thought  that  it  should  though  the  poet  thought  not. 

I  hate  of  all  things  to  be  cold,  but  indeed  he 

Was  so  very  drunk  and  so  shockingly  seedy — 

He  had  "  got  on  a  lark,"  (the  flash  phrase  of  the  age,) 

And  you  felt  that  his  flight  would  be  stopped  in  the  cage — 

He  smelt  of  tobacco  and  whiskey  and  ale, 

Was  bound  to  be  bound,  and  suggestive  of  bail. 

Then  there  was  Hal  Hazard,  all  pluck  to  the  marrow, 
Yet  like  Moses  persisting  in  dealing  with  Faro — 
But  as  Byron  declares  in  the  worst  of  his  pieces 
"  In  this  the  resemblance  between  the  twain  ceases" — 
For  this  passion  I've  known  him  to  recklessly  pawn  dress, 
And  e'en  for  a  stake  he  would  swindle  his  laundress — 
Though  to  judge  from  the  state  of  hiB  collar  and  vest 
Her  place  was  a  sinecure  office  at  best. 

Dick  Doless  was  there,  ever  anxious  to  borrow 
Some  trifling  amount,  he'd  return  it  to-morrow — 
But  never  shall  sun  that  to-morrow  behold 
As  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  king  Duncan  foretold. 
Yet  Richard  by  far  was  the  best  of  the  set, 
Though  loose  in  his  contracts,  and  always  in  debt — 
And  I  think  that  he  came  to  the  Fair,  Mr.  Editor, 
To  get  rid  of  some  ghost  in  the  shape  of  a  creditor. 
He  was  crammed  with  "  due"  tickets,  (maturity  past,) 
Like  the  dews  of  the  twilight  they  ever  fell  fast ; 
And  still  to  the  banks  and  the  shavers  a  votary, 
More  than  half  of  his  income  was  due  to  the  notary — 
In  the  justice  of  which  debt  he  never  believed, 
For  a  protest  he  thought  was  not  value  received. 

I  conceived  the  bold  plan  to  escape  from  this  trio 
(Whose  portraits  I've  drawn  with  the  pencil  of  Clio,) 
So  "  I  threw  off  my  friends,  like  a  huntsman  his  pack," 
And  life's  hunt  will  be  o'er  ere  I  "  whistle  them  back ;" 
Then,  leaving  the  gentlemen  draining  a  flagon, 
I  was  whirled  to  the  Fair  in  a  furniture-wagon. 

And  oh,  as  I  passed  through  the  South-eastern  portal 
What  a  scene  of  delight  met  the  eye  of  this  mortal  I 
Not  jEneas  when  first  the  bright  Campus  Elysian 
Extended  before  his  beatified  vision — 
But  a  truce  to  the  classics,  my  puir  "  muse  maun  cower 
Sic"  adventurous  "  flights  are  beyond  her  young  power" — 
And  so  with  a  strain  less  sublime  I'll  relate 
What  I  saw  as  I  passed  through  the  South-eastern  gate — 
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When  the  Paradise  animals,  harmless  and  tame, 
Bach  ran  up  to  Adam,  to  learn  his  own  name- 
When  the  beasts,  as  the  flood  was  beginning  to  pelter, 
All  fled  to  the  ark  of  old  Noah  for  shelter — 
These  patriarchs  old  had  a  greater  variety, 
But  not  greater  numbers  of  bestial  society. 

There  were  hogs  in  abundance,  whose  grunting  and  bristles 
Are  not  a  fit  theme  for  my  graceful  epistles ; 
For  to  introduce  hogs  in  these  verses  of  mine 
Were  as  foolish  as  casting  my  pearls  before  swine- 
There  were  Devons  and  Durhams  all  fat,  sleek  and  lazy, 
And  the  lithe-limbed  and  fawn-footed  cattle  of  Khaisi — 
There  were  sheep  of  all  kinds  in  the  spacious  arena, 
The  South  Down,  the  Cotswold,  the  matchless  Merino— 
But,  alas!  their  fine  fleece  for  another's  gay  robe  is, 
"  Sic  vettera  fertis  vos  oves  non  vobis." 
Then  there  were  the  fowls  snugly  cooped  up  together, 
Although  not  exactly  all  birds  of  a  feather — 
There  were  geese  keeping  up  a  perpetual  gabble 
Like  their  human  name-sakes  the  geese  of  the  rabble — 
There  were  Shanghai  and  Chittagong  chickens,  in  fine,  a 
Most  splendid  variety  all  c.otch  in  China. 
But  the  muse  doesn't  feel  in  the  humour  to  tattle 
Of  hogs  and  of  Bheep,  and  of  chickens  and  cattle— 
For  further  particulars  choosing  to  urge  all 
To  read  iEsop's  fables  and  Georgics  of  Virgil — 
Then  there  were  the  jockies  all  whirling  around 
At  "  two-forty"  or  less,  and  scarce  touching  the  ground, 
Like  Phaeton,  son  of  the  light-giving  sire, 
Ambitious  of  setting  the  world  upon  fire. 
"  You'll  run  over  a  child,  if  you  do  not  take  care," 
I  said  to  one  swell,  with  a  wagon  and  pair, 
But  he  only  replied,  as  the  faster  he  drove  'em, 
"  I  think  it  quite  likely,  there's  so  many  of  'em." 

As  I  wended  my  way  through  the  mass  of  machinery, 
To  get  some  fresh  air  and  a  glimpse  of  the  scenery, 
I  caught  my  old  sweet-heart  Matilda's  bright  azure  eye- 
She  had  come  all  the  way  to  this  cattle  menagerie — 
But  she  bowed  very  coldly  and  looked  on  the  ground 
While  I,  little  caring,  kept  bobbing  around — 
I  thought  I  would  tell  you,  as  you  might  evince  a  dint 
Of  pity  at  such  an  unfortunate  incident. 
But  stranger  than  all  are  the  tents  just  outside,  as 
The  Yankee  imposters  make  money  like  Midas — 
With  their  monsters,  and  dwarfs  and  their  thimble-rigs,  darn  'em, 
They  distance  in  swindling  illustrious  Barnum, 
To  each  annual  Fair  a  new  scion  there  comes 
Of  that  race  so  prolific  of  General  Thumbs, 
Who  sit  in  their  tents  like  a  little  Pelides, 
With  their  cocked  hat,  and  rapier  which  hung  to  their  Bide  is. 
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Bat  I  have  not  the  time  to  remind  you  of  half, 
There's  a  calf  with  two  legs  and  a  leg  with  no  calf— 
There's  a  giant  as  big  as  Goliah  of  Gath, 
And  a  skeleton  man  that's  as  thin  as  a  lath — 
Who,  strange  though  it  seem,  may  truly  be  said 
By  starring  himself  to  make  all  of  his  bread — 
By  the  side  of  the  "  fat  gjrl"  per  contrast  he  sat, 
As  we  say  at  my  farm  "streak  of  lean  and  of  fat"— 
There's  a  man  without  arms,  but  a  very  good  hand 
With  his  toes  to  cut  paper  as  you  may  command — 
There's  a  woman  with  beard,  and  a  horse  without  hair, 
And  a  hundred  such  things  to  be  seen  at  the  Fair. 
But  all  of  these  wonders  are  subjects  apart, 
And  belong  to  the  fair  like  a  mole  or  a  wart— 
The  great  exhibition  they  cannot  conceal, 
But  revolve  all  around  it  like  flies  on  a  wheel. 
Where  the  simple  are  gathered  the  knaves  will  inveigle, 
As  the  carcass  attracts  the  keen  Bcent  of  the  eagle — 
So  the  tiger,  the  harpy,  the  rogue  and  the  vulture  all 
Meet  at  the  Fair  that  we  call  Agricultural. 

But  the  poor  man  is  blest;  if  a  robber  attacks  him 
His  safety  consists  in  a  very  old  maxim, 
To  which  you,  Mr.  Editor,  are  not  a  stranger, 
Those  magical  words,  "  nought  is  never  in  danger." 
For  if  the  knave's  hand  in  his  pocket  e'er  lingers 
He  will  find  nothing  there  but  his  pilfering  fingers. 
Apropos  of  pick-pockets  I'll  wind  up  my  letter 
With  a  story  I  heard,  was  there  ever  a  better? — 

A  father  and  son  from  a  neighbouring  county  (full 
Of  corn  and  tobacco,  but  of  wit  not  so  bountiful,) 
Coming  down  to  the  Fair  with  some  premium  beeves. 
Like  the  traveller  to  Jericho,  fell  among  thieves. 

"  Now,  Jake,"  says  the  father,  "  my  dutiful  sonny, 
Take  your  daddy's  advice  and  take  care  of  your  money. 
For  be  sure  if  you  meet  an  unlucky  mishap 
The  loss  shall  come  out  of  your  share  of  the  crap." 

"  Never  fear  me,"  says  Jacob,  for  very  well  I  know 
No  pick-pocket  ketches  a  sight  of  my  rhino — 
You  look  at  them  oxen,  and  don't  be  afraid,  I 
Believe  I  will  step  over  yonder  to  Red  Eye" — 
Thus  much  to  his  sire  said  our  confident  hero, 
But  a  fatal  mishap  brought  his  spirits  to  aero ; 
And  soon  through  the  crowd  to  his  daddy  he  dashes, 
With  his  mouth  all  agape,  and  his  face  pale  as  ashes. 

"  Oh!  daddy,  them  light-fingered,  what  do  you  call  it, 
Has  tooken  and  stolen  my  watch  and  my  wallet-* 
Just  give  me  enough  my  expenses  to  bear 
And  cust  if  I  a'ant  seen  the  last  of  the  Fair." 

"  Now,  Jake,"  cried  the  father,  as  red  as  a  ruby, 
'  Now  who  would  have  thought  you  were  such  a  great  booby! 
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I  have  got  half  a  mind  not  to  lend  yon  a  dime 
To  teach  you  to  take  better  care  the  next  time, 
But  here  is  sufficient  to  bear  your  expenses — 
If  you  lose  it,  I'll  knock  you  clean  out  of  your  senses." 

With  this  the  good  farmer  then  proudly  began, 
With  the  air  of  a  wise  and  superior  man, 
To  look  for  his  purse  in  the  depths  of  his  pockets, 
When  lo!  his  big  eyes  almost  start  from  their  sockets — 
The  truth  will  appear,  and  the  moment  he  sees  it, 
"  ObsUterunt  comce,  vox  faucibus  hcesit;" 
At  last  he  cried  out  "  Oh,  my  son  they  are  witches, 
For  I  had  all  my  money  pinned  up  in  my  breeches— 
But  alas,  it  is  gone  1  we  are  both  on  a  level, 
So  the  Fair  and  the  rogues  may  all  go  to  the  devil." 

And  the  last  that  I  saw  of  the  ill-fated  pair 
They  were  flying  away  from  the  scenes  of  the  Fair, 
While  I  still  remained  in  reflection  to  toss  over 
Th'  events  of  the  day  like  a  sapient  philosopher. 
It  brought  to  my  mind  the  poor  pilgrim  of  Bunyan 
Whose  eyes  were  as  red  as  if  rubbed  with  an  onion, 
As  he  saw  his  friend  Faithful  caught  up  in  the  air   • 
From  the  crimes  and  the  follies  of  Vanity  Fair — 
Well  was  it  for  him  that  his  spirit  was  whirled, 
If  his  Fair  was  like  this,  from  so  cruel  a  world — 
For  who  knows,  if  he  had  not  gone  up  like  a  rocket. 
But  some  villain  had  tried  to  be  picking  his  pocket? 

Thus  off  from  the  Fair  sneak  the  father  and  son, 
Their  pleasure  all  vanished,  their  money  all  gone  I 
They  had  promised  before  they  came  down  with  the  cattle 
Some  cakes  for  the  children — the  baby  a  rattle- 
But  the  cakes  are  all  dough  to  the  taste  of  the  young 
And  they've  rattle  enough  in  the  "  good  woman's"  tongue— 
And  still  they  are  picking,  (I  may  as  well  mention,) 
Instead  of  their  pockets,  this  bone  of  contention. 

From  this  story  I've  drawn  a  most  excellent  moral, 
Whene'er  with  the  faults  of  a  friend  you  would  quarrel, 
Take  care  lest  your  friend  may  not  haply  descry 
A  beam  quite  as  large  in  your  critical  eye. 
Like  the  revels  of  Prospero,  (magical  agent,) 
The  Fair  is  all  over,  and  faded  the  pageant — 
All  hushed  is  the  tent  in  the  show  of  the  cattle 
Like  the  tents  of  an  army  just  after  a  battle- 
Each  goes  to  his  place  and  is  heard  of  no  more, 
The  beasts  upon  two  legs,  the  beasts  upon  four — 
To  the  shambles  the  beeves,  to  election  the  men, 
And  the  hog  and  the  Editor  each  to  his  pen — 
The  chickens  and  geese  from  confinement  are  loosed 
So  I'll  furl  my  goose-quills,  and  retire  to  roost. 

As  the  bee  from  the  poisonous  flower  takes  honey, 
So  wisdom  is  often  contained  in  the  funny, 
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And  unworthy  I'd  be  of  my  garland  of  laurel 
If  I  failed  to  conclude  with  an  apposite  moral — 
So  like  the  poor  moralist  Jaques  in  the  play 
Who  laughed  at  mankind  in  his  cynical  way, 
For  this  truthful  position  I'm  ready  to  battle — 
The  world  is  a  Fair  and  the  people  but— cattle. 

While  my  head  remains  hot,  or  my  pulses  shall  throb, 
I  remain,  my  dear  Thompson,  yours  faithfully — 

Bob. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  "  SCHOOL  OF  ATHENS." 


The  suggestion  that  the  Alumni  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  should  procure  a 
copy  of  the  "School  of  Athens,"  to  be 
presented  by  them  to  their  Alma  Mater, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  H.  London  of 
Richmond.  This  gentleman  visited  Rome 
during  the  summer  of  1850  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Richmond,  in  conversation  with 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Ellis,  of  the  same  city, 
mentioned  this  idea,  which  had  occurred 
to  him  whilst  contemplating  the  beauties 
of  the  great  original  in  the  Sola  de  Seg- 
natura.  Col.  Ellis  determined  if  possi- 
ble to  carry  out  the  suggestion.  He 
corresponded  with  Mr.  London,  and  after- 
wards, with  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  Rector  of  the  University.  Mr. 
London  recommended  an  eminent  Italian 
artist  as  a  suitable  person  for  executing 
the  copy,  and  offered  his  services  to  make 
the  proper  remittances  and  to  attending 
to  the  transmission  and  delivery  of  the 
painting  in  the  event  of  its  being  ordered. 
The  Faculty,  through  their  Chairman, 
expressed  the  great  pleasure  with  which 
they  would  receive  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versty  such  a  testimonial  from  the  Alum- 
ni ;  and  the  Rector,  applauding  the  par- 
ticular selection  made,  gave  assurance 
that  the  Board  of  Visitors  would  provide 
a  place  for  the  painting,  in  the  new  Hall 
which  was  then  being  erected  at  the  Uni- 
versity as  an  addition  to  the  Rotunda. 
Cul.  Ellis  then  requested  Messrs.  John  S. 
Caskie,  Socrates  Maupin,  Benjamin  B. 
Minor  and  John  R.  Thompson,  graduates 
of  the  University,  and  all  at  that  time 


residents  of  Richmond,  to  act  with  him  as 
a  committee.  These  gentlemen  published 
a  circular  on  the  17th  of  December  1850, 
explaining  the  design,  appealing  exclu- 
sively to  those  who  had  been  student*  of 
the  University,  and  asking  a  contribution 
of  ten  dollars  from  each,  pledging  them- 
selves faithfully  to  account  for  all  sums 
they  might  receive,  and  annually  to  make 
report  of  their  transitions  to  the  Society 
of  AlumnV  until  the  commission  should 
be  closed. 

In  the  Spring  of  1851,  the  committee 
authorized  and  requested  Mr.  London 
who  was  about  to  revisit  Europe,  to  order 
for  them  the  "  School  of  Athens "  to  be 
executed  by  Signore  Mazzolini,  of  Rome; 
to  pay  for  which,  three  of  the  commit- 
tee,— Col.  Ellis,  Judge  Caskie  and  Mr. 
Thompson, — accepted  his  order  on  them, 
for  $1500  payable  six  months  after  date. 

No  member  of  the  committee  was  able 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Alumni  in  June  of  1851 — and 
the  communication  which  was  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  their  personal  attend- 
ance, did  not  reach  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  until  several 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Socio- 
ty. 

On  his  arrival  in  Europe,  Mr.  London 
ascertained  through  his  correspondents 
in  Rome,  that  Signore  McazoUni  could 
not  undertake  the  copy.  As  his  in- 
structions were  limited  to  the  employ- 
ment of  that  artist,  he  gave  no  order  on 
the  subject ;  but  requested  the  house  of 
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Pakenham,  Hooker  &  Co.,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Cass  our  minister,  and  Mr. 
Saunders  our  consul,  at  Rome,  to  select 
another  and  ascertain  the  terms  on  which 
he  would  make  the  copy. 

The  committee  having  been  greatly 
disappointed  in  the  receipt  of  contribu- 
tions— and  being  desirous  of  exercising 
the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  an 
artist,  requested  Mr.  London  to  defer 
executing  their  commission  until  further 
advised. 

But  little  more  was  done  until  the 
summer  of  1852,  when  Mr.  London  again 
went  to  Europe.  While  in  Paris,  he  saw 
M.  Paul  Baize,  an  eminent  historical 
painter  of  France,  who  had  copied  fifty- 
two  of  the  paintings  of  Raphael  for  the 
French  Government.  Among  the  copies 
made  by  him  were  two  of  the  "  School  of 
Athens"— one  of  which  was  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  Saint  Genevieve,  and  the 
other  in  the  Pantheon.  So  impressed 
was  Mr.  London  with  the  beauty  and 
faithfulness  of  these  copies,  and  so  abun- 
dant and  satisfactory  were  the  testimo- 
nials from  the  highest  sources  in  refer- 
ence to4f  r.  Baize's  talent  and  skill,  that 
he  entered  into  preliminary  arrange- 
ments with  him  for  executing  the  paint- 
ing, agreeing  to  pay  him  $2500.  The 
selection  of  M.  Paul  Baize  was  concurred 
in  by  Messrs.  John  L.  Peyton,  John  R. 
Page,  John  G.  Broadnax,  A.  Robert 
McKee  and  Edward  G.  Higginbotham, 
Alumni  of  the  University,  who  were  in 
Paris  with  Mr.  London,  and  who,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  committee,  urged 
the  employment  of  M.  Baize,  and  quoted 
many  distinguished  authorities  in  proof 
of  his  peculiar  qualification  for  the  work. 

Before  intelligence  of  these  proceed- 
ings was  received  by  the  committee,  Mr. 
"William  F.  Wickham,  of  Hanover,  then 
in  Rome,  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
Signore  Mazzolini,  and  obtained  from  him 
a  proposition  for  painting  the  picture. 
This  proposition  was  forwarded  to  the 
University  by  the  committee,  to  be  laid 
before  the  Society  of  Alumni  at  their 
meeting  in  June  of  that  year.  The  So- 
ciety declined  to  accept  it ;  but,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  N.  H.  Massie  of  Charlottes- 
ville, adopted  resolutions  as  follows : 


"Resolved  unanimously,  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Alumni  earnestly  recommend  to 
its  members  to  unite  in  carrying  out  the 
design  of  procuring  a  copy  of  the 
'School  of  Athens'  for  the  Universi- 
ty. 

"Resolved  2nd,  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  commu- 
nicating the  foregoing  resolution  to  the 
members  of  this  Society,  and  solicit  their 
subscriptions  to  effect  this  object." 

And  the  chair  appointed  on  the  com- 
mittee Messrs  Thomas  H.  Ellis,  John  R. 
Thompson,  Benjamin  B.  Minor,  John  S. 
Caskie  and  Nathaniel  H.  Massie. 

The  committee  met  in  Richmond,  early 
in  September,  Mr.  D.  H.  London  by 
invitation  being  present  to  confer  with 
them.  He  proposed  to  deliver  the  pic- 
ture in  Richmond  executed  by  Paul 
Baize  for  the  sum  of  $2500 ;  $1000  to  be 
paid  in  hand,  $1000  at  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months,  and  $500  on  the  de- 
livery of  the  picture:  the  copy  to  be 
approved  by  Horace  Vernet.  The  com- 
mittee felt  themselves  restricted  by  the 
terms  of  their  appointment,  and  declined 
the  offer.  On  the  9th  of  September,  they 
issued  a  circular,  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  soliciting  their  sub- 
scriptions to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

In  November  1852,  the  committee  pub- 
lished a  notice,  requesting  all  former 
students  of  the  University  who  might  be 
in  Richmond  to  meet  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  on  the  evening  of  the 
2d  of  November ;  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing being  to  take  into  consideration  the 
means  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
University,  and  to  perfect  the  plan  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee  for  pro- 
curing a  copy  of  the  '  School  of  Athens/ 
The  Hon.  William  Daniel,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
Hon.  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  one  of  the 
Senators  in  Congress,  the  Hon.  Alexan- 
der H.  H.  Stuart,  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
terior,  and  Alexander  Rives,  Esq.,  one  of 
Delegates  to  the  General  Assembly, — all 
Alumni  of  the  University, — were  spe- 
cially invited  to  be  present  and  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting.  It  was  held,  but 
under  adverse  circumstances,  and  the 
committee  were  disappointed  in  arousing 
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such  a  spirit  as  they  had  hoped  to  see 
evinced  on  the  occasion. 

Col.  Ellis,  as  Chairman  and  Treasurer 
of  the  committee,  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Alumni  at  the  Univer- 
sity, in  June,  1853  ;  made  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee ;  and  sub- 
mitted resolutions  authorizing  the  com- 
mittee to  contract  for  a  copy  of  the 
"  School  of  Athens"  whenever  they  might 
have  in  hand  $2500,  and  to  subscribe 
$500  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  to  be 
paid  to  the  committee  forthwith  in  part 
of  that  sum.  The  subject  was  considered 
and  discussed  in  an  animated  manner  on 
three  several  occasions — and  a  decision 
finally  postponed  until  the  ensuing  annu- 
al meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  London  was  then  in  Europe,  had 
again  seen  M.  Baize,  and  still  earnestly 
urged  the  committee  not  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  engaging  an  artist  who, 
by  the  consent  of  all  who  had  seen  his 
works,  was  competent  to  execute  the  task 
in  a  manner  that  would  reflect  the  high- 
est honor  upon  himself  and  the  subject. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  the  committee, 
their  efforts  for  a  long  time  seemed  una- 
vailing ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Spring 
of  1855  that  an  opportunity  offered  which 
seemed  to  bring  them  within  reach  of  the 
object  at  which  they  aimed.  On  the 
21st  of  April,  in  that  year,  they  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  William  A. 
Pratt  of  Richmond — by  which  he  under- 
took to  procure  for  them  a  copy  of  the 
painting,  by  Paul  Baize — and  the  com- 
mittee covenanted  to  pay  him  $1000,  and 
to  permit  him  to  have  the  use  of  the 
painting  for  exhibition  for  three  years 
from  the  day  of  its  arrival  in  the  United 
States — but  at  any  time  after  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  from  its  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  the  committee  were  to 
have  the  right  to  demand  and  take  the 
picture  upon  paying  $1500  additional; 
the  estimated  price  of  the  painting  de- 
livered and  arranged  in  the  place  pro- 
vided for  it  at  the  University  being 
$2500. 

At  the  date  of  this  agreement,  the 
committee  had  in  hand  only  the  sum  of 
$138. 

Mr.  Powhatan  Ellis,  Jr.,  of  Richmond, 


was  then  commissioned  as  an  agent  by 
the  committee  to  solicit  contributions  in 
their  name— and  proceeded  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  that  purpose.  He  acted 
without  compensation,  receiving  only  his 
necessary  travelling  expenses. 

In  October  following,  Mr.  Pratt  en- 
tered into  a  further  agreement  with  the 
committee,  by  which  he  became  their 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
the  Alumni,  students  and  friends  of  the 
University  subscriptions  and  donations. 
His  first  report  of  collections  was  made 
in  November,  1855,  and  after  paying  his 
expenses  and  the  commission  allowed 
him,  yielded  $515.  His  second  report, 
made  in  June  1856,  yielded  $767.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  Mr.  Pratt  left  New 
York  for  Paris,  and  on  the  7th  of  July 
received  the  painting  into  his  possession. 

The  agreement  between  Mr.  Pratt  and 
the  committee  provided  that  the  copy  to 
be  executed  by  M.  Paul  Baize  was  to  be 
approved  by  competent  judges  in  Paris. 
For  this  purpose,  the  committee  on  their 
part  selected  the  Hon.  John  Y.  Mason, 
United  States1  Minister  to  France,  and 
formerly  one  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  Pratt  on  his  part  selected 
Horace  Yernet — the  most  distinguished 
perhaps  of  living  French  painters.  Judge 
Mason  did  not  receive  his  appointment 
from  the  committee  in  time  to  act  formal- 
ly,— but  having  been  invited  by  Mr. 
Pratt  to  view  the  painting  and  express 
his  opinion  of  it  before  it  was  received 
by  him,  he  did  so,  and  communicated  to 
Mr.  Pratt  in  writing  a  highly  favorable 
estimate  of  its  excellence.  Subsequently 
he  wrote  to  the  committee  as  follows : 

"  At  Mr.  Pratt's  request,  I  went  with 
him  to  the  Pantheon,  and  saw  the  pic- 
ture— to  some  disadvantage,  because  it 
was  spread  on  the  floor ;  but  1  confess  I 
was  filled  with  delight  and  admiration. 
At  the  same  time,  I  feel  so  incompetent 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  works  of  art, 
that,  if  I  had  been  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  trust  confided  to  me,  I  would 
have  felt  it  due  to  you  to  have  selected  a 
substitute.  If  I  had  done  so,  the  man 
whom  I  would  have  preferred  above  all 
others,  is  Horace  Vernet  And  fortu- 
nately, with  a  generosity  chracteristic  of 
this  great  artist  he  #  has  expressed  to 
Paul  Baize,  his  opinion  of  the  picture 
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executed  for  the  University,  in  terms 
which  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the  Alumni, 
that  M.  Baize's  copy  of  the  great  work  of 
the  great  master  is  worthy  of  the  noble 
University  which  it  is  intended  to  adorn/' 

Horace  Yernet  thus  wrote  to  M.  Baize : 

Paris,  30  Juin,  1856. 

Monsieur, 

Je  me  suis  rendu  Samedi  a  1'Eglise  Ste 
Genevieve  jpour  apprecier  le  merite  de  la 
conie  de  PEcole  a'Athenes  de  Raphael, 


veau  convainou  que  personne  mieux  que 
tous  n'a  reproduit  les  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  ce 
grand  maltre  avec  une  connaissance  plus 
eclairee  de  leur  perfection.  En  un  mot, 
Monsieur,  cette  derniere  copie  est  un 
gage  raspirant  pour  les  Arts,  dans  le  cas 
our  original  disparaltrait. 

En  foi  de  auoi  ie  vous  donne  la  pre- 
sents attestation,  dontpouvez  faire  l'usage 
que  bon  vous  semblera. 

Votre  tres-devou6 

Has.  VERNET. 

a  M.  Baize,  Peintre  d'histoire. 

Mr.  Pratt  carried  the  picture  to  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  it  pub- 
licly for  the  first  time.  It  was  exhibited 
at  die  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution  for 
about  a  fortnight ;  and  Mr.  Pratt  inform- 
ed the  committee  that  it  was  visited  by 
many  highly  distinguished  personages— 
among1  whom  were  foreign  ministers  and 
their  suites,  and  the  most  skilful  artists 
and  critics  of  London.  The  London  press 
noticed  the  painting  in  very  handsome 
terms.    The  Athenaeum  said  of  it : 

The  copy  is  a  good  and  careful  one ; 
and  is  more  easy  and  pleasant  to  study 
than  the  original,  which  is  smoked  and 
gloomy.  The  Cynic  who  has  flung  him- 
self on  the  steps,  Archimedes  bending  to 
his  problem,  Pythagoras  intent  upon  his 
scale,  the  throned  brothers  and  yet  ene- 
mies, Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  grand  med- 
itative Euclid,  can  all  now  be  seen  to  per- 
fection. It  becomes  a  great  delight  here, 
away  from  the  conflicting  sights  of  Rome, 
to  trace  out  the  portraits  and  creations, 
the  true  and  the  false,  the  real  and  the 
fictitious  of  this  gigantic  picture. 

The  Times,  the  Evening  Star,  the  Morn- 
ing  Star,  the  Morning  Herald,  and  the 


Morning  Post,  were  equally  complimen- 
tary. Various  testimonials  of  approval 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Pratt,  all  of  which 
he  has  had  bound  in  an  elegant  port-folio, 
intending  to  deposit  it,  with  the  painting, 
at  the  University.  In  this  collection,  we 
find  letters  from  Mr.  Dallas,  our  minister 
to  England,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Les- 
lie, Thornbury  and  Rossetti,  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  others. 
Mr.  Leslie  says — 

Never  having  been  at  Rome,  I  have 
looked  at  the  copy  by  M.  Baize  of  Ra- 
phael's School  ot  Athens  with  great  in- 
terest, relying  as  I  do  on  its  accuracy, 
from  its  remarkable  agreement  with  other 
and  smaller  copies  of  that  great  work, 
which  I  have  been  told  by  competent 
judges  are  faithful  to  the  original. 

Mr.  Thornbury  says — 

Having  just  come  from  Rome,  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  and  la- 
borious fidelity  of  this  excellent  copy  of 
a  great  original. 

Mr.  Rossetti  says — 

M.  Baize's  reproduction  of  Raphael's 
School  of  Athens  appears  to  me,  speak- 
ing as  I  do  without  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  original,  to  be  strikingly  Raphad- 
esque  in  its  character  and  method,  and 
such  a  work  as  must  do  honour  to  the  in- 
stitution for  which  it  is  destined. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake  says — 

I  have  examined  M.  Baize's  copy  from 
Raphael's  School  of  Athens.  I  consider 
it  an  admirable  and  valuable  reproduc- 
tion of  that  celebrated  work.  I  observe 
that  the  faded  appearance  of  some  of  the 
blues  is  accurately  copied — and  I  think 
that  an  evidence  of  conscientiousness  on 
the  part  of  M.  Baize.  Many  of  the  heads, 
which  I  well  remember  from  having  co- 
pied them,  are  quite  like  the  originals. 

Mr.  Dallas  says — 

Mr.  Pratt  was  kind  enough  to  invite 
me,  my  family  and  friends  to  visit  the 
great  picture  under  his  care  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  being 
a  copy  of  Raphael's  School  of  Athens.  I 
went  vesterday,  and  stayed  an  hour,  de- 
lighted with  the  picture  itself  and  with 
Mr.  Pratt's  poetical  description  of  its  de- 
tails. 
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As  a  painting,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  strongly  in  its  praise :  the  judgment 
of  Horace  Vernet  is  conclusive.  As  an 
ornament  and  fitting  means  of  instruction 
in  Mr.  Jefferson's  favorite  seminary,  no- 
thing could  be  nobler  or  more  effective. 
With  this  fine  copy  of  the  master-piece 
of  the  greatest  Italian  master,  and  with 
Houdon's  marble  likeness  of  the  greatest 
Master-Piece  of  the  World,  I  think  Vir- 
ginia may  well  be  proud  of  her  art  pos- 
sessions. 

On  Mr.  Pratt's  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
town  of  Romney,  Hampshire  County, 
Virginia,  where  his  family  had  passed  the 
summer  and  there  first  exhibited  the  pic- 
ture in  this  country.  Subsequently,  he 
exhibited  it  in  Winchester,  Wheeling, 
Warrenton,  Lexington,  and  at  the  Capon 
Springs,  and  the  Fauquier  Springs.  From 
Winchester  he  wrote  to  the  Committee 
advising  them  of  his  intention  to  surren- 
der the  one  year's  gratuitous  use  of  the 
painting  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  to 
devote  the  proceeds  of  its  exhibition  as 
well  as  of  his  collections  to  the  defraying 
its  cost,  in  order  that  the  committee 
might  the  sooner  be  enabled  to  pay  him 
the  stipulated  sum  of  $2500  and  place  it 
at  once  in  the  University.  With  this 
view  he  was  continued  as  Agent  of  the 
Committee  to  solicit  and  receive  contribu- 
tions. 

Early  in  October,  Mr.  Pratt  arrived  in 
Richmond  with  the  painting.  The  Me- 
chanics1 Institute  was  then  preparing  for 
its  annual  exhibition — and  advances 
were  soon  made  to  obtain  the  "  School  of 
Athens'  as  one  of  the  attractions  for  the 
occasion ;  the  Institute  offering  to  pay 
$200  for  ten  days'  use  of  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
we  saw  the  painting.  Our  anxiety  in  ref- 
erence to  it  had  been  naturally  a  good 
deal  excited.  And  we  are  free  to  confess, 
that  without  pretending  in  the  least  to 
such  a  knowledge  of  art  as  entitles  our 
opinion  to  weight,  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  production ;  the  popular  indications 
here,  at  least,  are  in  its  favor ;  and  judg- 
ing from  its  success  so  far,  we  conclude 
it  will  be,  what  its  friends  have  always 
hoped  it  would  prove  to  be,  an  attraction 


and  ornament  to  the  University — result- 
ing not  only  in  gratification  to  the  many 
who  may  visit  it,  but  tending  to  foster  a 
taste  for  Art  among  the  students,  and 
perhaps  become  the  nucleus  of  an  exten- 
sive gallery. 

The  following  letters  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  uf 
Alumni  to  W.  A.  Pratt  are  appended  to 
explain  more  fully  that  gentleman's  con- 
nection with  the  painting. 

Sweet  Springs,  Monroe,  Ya.,     ) 
August  30,  1856.   J 
To  William  A.  Pratt,  Esq., 

Oronoko,  Hampshire,  Ya. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  great  pleasure  io 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letters 
of  the  4th  and  23rd  of  Jul j  and  20th  of 
August.  I  congratulate  you  on  joar 
safe  return  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  you  bear  with  you  a  painting  which 
seems  to  have  been  so  highly  approved 
by  the  critical  eyes  of  Europe.  I  tes 
you  to  receive  now  my  acknowledgment? 
for  the  remarkable  zeal  and  interest  yoo 
have  manifested  in  this  behalf,  and  to  as- 
sure you  that  I  feel  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  you  for  carrying  to  a  successful 
issue  a  scheme,  which  while  from  the  be- 
ginning it  has  commanded  my  own  most 
hearty  approval,  and  has  elicited  some  ef- 
fort on  tne  part  of  myself  and  others,  ret 
without  your  enthusiasm,  would  probably 
have  languished  for  several  years,  and 
even  then  might  have  resulted  in  disap- 
pointment. If  the  copy  of  Raphaels 
painting  of  the  "  School  of  Athens"  bj 
Paul  Balie  is  iustly  entitled  to  the  enco- 
miums of  it  which  I  have  seen  from  the 
Ems  of  Horace  Vernet  and  George  3i 
alias,  then  are  you  justly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  achieved  a  good  work  in 
securing  for  the  University  of  Virginia 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  art  possessions  of 
our  country. 

The  state  of  my  health  and  my  official 
engagements  will  keep  me  from  home 
until  the  1st  of  October,  but  I  hope  short- 
ly after  that  date  to  have  the  pleasure  </ 
seeing  you. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  II.  Ellis. 


Blub  Sclphcr  Springs, 
Greenbrier  Va., 
Sep.  19, 1856. 
lb  William  A.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Agent,  <*r. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Dear  Sir  :— On  my  return  from  a  rifflt 
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to  the  Kanawha  Valley  on  yesterday,  I 
had  the  gratification  to  receive  your  letter 
dated  at  Winchester  on  the  5th,  and  at 
Oronoko  on  the  9th  instant.  Your  deter- 
mination to  surrender  one  year's  gratui- 
tous use  of  the  painting,  and  to  devote 
the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  as  well  as 
your  collections  to  defraying  its  cost,  is 
an  evidence  of  disinterestedness  on  your 
part,  and  of  increased  zeal  for  the  under- 
taking which  you  have  now  so  nearly 
brought  to  a  successful  close.  You  have 
therefore  my  full  consent  and  authority  as 


Chairman  of  the  Committee  acting  in  be- 
half of  the  Society  of  Alumni,  to  retain 
your  character  as  our  Agent  for  receiving 
contributions  under  the  agreement  of  the 
23rd  of  October,  1855.  When  you  shall 
have  realized  for  the  Committee  the  sum 
of  $2500,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  the 
painting  deposited  in  its  destined  place  : 
And  this  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish by  Christmas  next. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  H.  Ellis. 


THE  FIRE  AND  THE  FROST. 


I. 


The  frost  is  on  the  pane 

As  in  the  years  before — 
And  the  flashing  flame  leaps  to  the  walls, 
And  many  a  tinkling  footstep  falls 

Within,  but  all  is  o'er ! 
Behind  that  pane  of  frost  and  fire 

I'll  see  your  face  no  more ! 

II, 

I  would  not ! — love  is  dead  ! — 

Your  heart  was  cold  and  poor — 
And  the  fitful  flame  that  girds  the  walls 
And  the  careless  step  that  idly  falls 

Are  like  the  love  I  wore  — 

Wore  for  a  day : — 

I  throw.it  away  I 
Get  other  hearts  to  melt  and  adore 
Behind  that  pane  of  fire  and  frost 

My  own  shall  melt  no  more  ! 

III. 

I  see  your  figure  glide 

There  ! — through  the  oaken  door ! 
But  though  the  light  on  your  shoulder  falls 
Your  delicate  shadow  on  the  walls 
The  power  of  the  spell  is  o'er  1 

Your  locks  of  gold 

And  wealth  untold 
Of  warm,  sweet,  clinging  kisses — caresses — 

Once  made  my  heart 

Flutter  and  start 
And  soar  like  a  falcon  released  from  the  jesses ! 

Dead !— 
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You  might  kiss  me  now  on  the  month 

And  cover  my  cheek  with  your  hair's  warm  gold, 

No  heart  would  beat 

In  reply  to  your  sweet 
♦ r  And  eloquent  tears — I  am  cold ! — very  cold ! 

I've  lost  you  forever — 

I  bow  in  submission — 
Do  you  ask  me  the  loss  to  deplore  ? 

0  beautiful,  faithless,  imperial  vision 
Behind  the  dim  panes  of  the  fire  and  the  frost 

1  covet  your  kisses  no  more ! 

IV. 

I  hear  your  voice  again, 

As  in  the  days  of  yore ! 
But  though  it  murmurs  through  the  walls 
And  like  the  spirit  of  boyhood  calls 
I  will  hear  it  call  no  more ! 
Languishing  sighs, 
Warm  lips,  fond  eyes, 
Vainly  you  try  to  enslave  me  again ! 
Dead  and  gone 
With  the  rosy  dawn  1 
I  have  done  with  the  past  and  its  bitter  pain ! 
The  light  of  the  beautiful  sunshine  yields 
To  the  pitiless  freezing  rain ! 
Here  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  old,  old  room 
Passionate  hours 
Bent  under  flowers— 
We  gathered  pearls  on  a  golden  shore ! 
Your  eye's  dear  blue 
Was  tender  and  true, 
As  tender  and  true  as  the  love  you  swore  I 
In  fire  and  flame 
My  pulse  at  your  name 
Leaped  like  the  waves  of  a  Southern  shore ! 
Then  it  was  fire- 
Now  it  is  frost ! 
Frost  on  the  pane, 
On  the  love  that  I've  lost  1 
We  basked  in  the  beam 

And  played  on  the  shore 
Lived  in  a  dream, 
But  the  vision  is  o'er ! 
You  took  the  pearl  of  a  holy  love 
And  threw  it  away  on  the  golden  shore 
Frost  on  the  pane ! 
Fire  in  my  heart. 
You  will  gather  such  pearls  no  more ! 
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The  close  of  the  year  is  upon  us,  in  the 
recurrence  of  the  seasons,  and  to  our  dis- 
tant readers  we  send  a  Christmas  greet- 
ing in  the  last  pages  of  the  current  vol- 
ume of  the  Messenger.  It  has  proved  a 
pleasant  visitor,  we  trust,  to  many  homes 
and  firesides,  in  its  new  form  and  smart 
attire,  and  will  not  be  unwelcome,  let  us 
believe,  at  the  annual  festivity,  as  the 
merry  Christmas  rites  are  performed  in 
the  old  country  houses  with  due  observ- 
ance. 

The  Editor  is  happy  to  be  afforded  an 
opportunity,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  of 
returning  his  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks 
to  many  kind  friends  whose  words  of  en- 
couragement and  substantial  assistance 
have  cheered  the  drudgeries  of  his  office, 
during  the  year  now  rapidly  approaching 
its  termination.  In  performing  this  grate- 
ful task,  he  thinks  he  may  say  that  the 
magazine  has  never  been  worthier  of  the 
hearty  support  of  the  Southern  public 
than  at  present,  and  in  looking  over  the 
list  of  contents  for  1856,  he  submits  the 
reader  will  find  as  strong  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors as  any  work  in  the  country  can 
exhibit    Of  such  writers  as  have  employ- 
ed a  nom  de  plume,  it  can  be  said  with 
truth  that  many  of  them  have  acquired 
something  like  a  national  reputation  by 
their  communications  in  the  Messenger, 
and  among  these  the  Editor  may  be  par- 
doned for  referring  to  that  gifted  lady 
whose   poems  under   the   signature  of 
"  Amie,"  have  awakened  such  universal 
admiration.    Since  the  spirit  of  Amelia 
Welby  passed  away  from  earth,  we  have 
heard  no  such  strains  as  those  breathed 
in  the  almost  celestial  music  of  "  To  One 
in  Heaven"  and  "  Little  Nell." 

The  Messenger,  however,  has  never  res- 
ted its  claims  to  public  favor  on  the 
strength  of  a  swelling  list  of  correspon- 
dents. It  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own 
merits,  and  well  aware  that  neither  the 
prestige  of  great  names  nor  the  extrava- 
gant laudations  of  the  press  can  sustain 
an  unworthy  periodical,  the  Editor  asks 
with  a  reasonable  confidence  that  an  aug- 

Vol.  XXIII,— 30 


mented  share  of  Southern  patronage  may 
be  granted  to  a  work,  which  has  for  twen- 
ty-two years  vindicated  the  intellectual 
reputation  of  the  Southern  people  and 
upheld  their  social  institutions  under 
every  species  of  assault 


Among  the  addresses  delivered  during 
the  recent  Exhibition  of  the  Virginia 
Mechanics'  Institute,  the  opening  one  by 
Prof.  R.  J.  Morrison  of  this  city,  was  spe- 
cially worthy  of  mention.  The  following 
striking  passage  from  it,  which  we  have 
been  allowed  to  copy,  has  reference  to  an 
immense  work  recently  done  here— 

"  The  very  intimate  and  close  connex- 
ion which  we  find  to  subsist  between  the 
arts,  naturally  suggests  that  much  good 
may  result  from  a  proper  association  of 
artisans.    And  pleasant  as  it  is  to  behold 
the  exhibition  which  the  artists  of  Virgi- 
nia afford  at  this  time,  it  is  even  more 
agreeable  to  contemplate  the  significance 
of  this  scene.    We  behold  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  Mechanics  of  Virginia  have 
effected  an  organisation  which  is  already 
telling  powerfully  upon  the  industrial 
interests   of  the   State,   and   is   eleva- 
ting morally,  intellectually  and  socially, 
the  mechanics  of  the  South.     It  must  be 
apparent  even  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  rife  in 
this  city.    There  are  those  present,  who 
can  remember  the  first  steam  engine  that 
was  ever  constructed  in  Richmond,  and 
who  can  testify  to  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  fact  occasioned.    There  are  those  here 
too,  who  have  recently  taken  active  part 
in  a  stupendous  work  which  has  just  been 
successfully  accomplished  in  our  midst. 
Twenty-Seven  Thousand  Five  Hundred 
Pounds  of  Brass  were  melted  at  the  Tred- 
egar works  and  poured  into  one  casting 
for  the  United  States'  Steam  Frigate  *  Col- 
orado/    The  scene  of  this  achievement 
is  worthy  to  be  commemorated  by  the 
painter's  art.     The  self-reliance  of  the 
men  engaged  in  this  work,  and  their  con- 
fidence in  him  who  directed  their  move- 
ments, were  striking  indeed.   As  cauldron 
alter  cauldron  from  the  different  furnaces 
were  borne  to  the  same  reservoir,  and 
emptied  of  the  molten  metal  which  they 
contained,  the  masterly  calmness  of  the 
foreman  of  the  foundry,  indicated  that  he 
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possessed  qualities  to  which  the  great 
general  owes  his  success.  When  the  try- 
ing moment  came  for  the  contents  of  the 
reservoir  to  flow  into  the  mould,  and  all 
who  were  present,  save  the  operators, 
were  pale  with  excitement,  with  inimita- 
ble coolness  the  foreman  withdrew  the 
plug,  and  watched  the  flow  of  the  burn- 
ing, glistening  current  till  his  experienced 
eye  detected  that  their  labors  baa  not  been 
in  vain.  He  then  leaped  upon  the  mound 
of  sand,  which  his  men  heaped  upon  the 
heated  mass,  in  triumph  more  glorious 
than  that  of  the  victor  of  hosts,  and  those 
who  had  sustained  him  in  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  shared  with  him  the 
laurels  he  had  won." 


The  following  letter  from  G.  P.  R. 
James,  Esq.  sots  happily  at  rest  the 
question,  started  not  long  since  by  the 
Criterion,  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
"Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore."  It  turns 
out,  just  as  we  expected,  that  the  French 
version  of  the  Monody,  given  in  ourJJuly 
number,  was  but  an  imitation  of  the  Eng- 
lish original — 

British  Consulate — 

Richmond,  Nov.  17, 1856. 

My  Dear  Sir : — In  some  late  numbers 
of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  I 
have  seen  renewed  a  discussion  which  be- 
gan and  terminated  in  London  many 
years  ago,  in  regard  to  the  originality  of 
the  celebrated  Poem  of  Mr.  Wolfe  on  the 
burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

The  poem  is  undoubtedly  his  own ;  and 
was  never  denied  but  in  jest. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Bentley,  the  well 
known  publisher,  started  his  Miscellany, 
the  very  beautiful  French  imitation  (for 
translation  it  can  hardly  be  called,)  which 
you  have  reprinted,  appeared  in  that  pe- 
riodical, with  a  few  lines  in  proBe  impugn- 
ing Mr.  Wolfe's  claim  to  originality. 
Most  people  moving  in  literary  circles, 
well  understood  that  the  whole  matter 
was  a  mere  joke;  but  it  gave  pain  to 
some  of  Mr.  Wolfe's  surviving  friends ; 
and,  happening  to  sup  with  the  author  of 
the  imitation,  known  to  the  public  by  the 
name  of  Father  Prout,  I  mentioned  the 
fact  to  him.  I  know  not  whether  he  has 
ever  given  his  real  name  to  the  world,  but 
suffice  it  that  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  a  most  erudite,  and  also 
a  most  amiable  man,  the  last  person  in 
the  world  intentionally  to  inflict  a  wound 
upon  any  one. 

He  told  me  he  had  been  grieved  to  hear 
some  time  before,  that  he  had  given  pain; 


and  he  proposed  to  correct  any  wrong  im- 
pression, not  by  a  bold  avowal  of  the  jest, 
but  by  carrying  it  on  to  such  a  pitch  as 
to  make  it  refute  itself. 

His  plan  was,  to  write  several  notices 
of  the  poem,  in  the  character  of  different 
literary  men,  each  claiming  the  origin  for 
a  different  nation,  and  each  giving  a  ver- 
sion of  Mr.  Wolfe's  poem  in  a  different 
language.  He  showed  me  two  if  not 
three  of  these  versions  which  he  had  al- 
ready written.  One,  if  I  remember  right 
— for  I  speak  of  things  that  occurred 
many  years  ago — was  in  German,  and 
one  in  Greek;  and  each  was  as  perfect 
and  as  spirited  as  the  imitation  in  French. 
Whether  he  ever  carried  out  his  intention 
of  publishing  these  poems  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, I  do  not  know;  for  a  few  days  after 
that  pleasant  and  memorable  evening,  I 
left  England,  and  was  absejnt  for  some 
years ;  but  the  marvellous  combination  of 
learning,  genius  and  wit  in  Father  Prout, 
can  never  be  forgotten  by 
Dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  P.  R.  JAMES. 

John  R.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Editor  Southern  Lit.  Messenger, 

Richmond,  Ya. 


We  are  gratified  to  observe  the  very 
general  interest  that  has  been  awakened 
in  the  reading  circles  of  Virginia  by  the 
proposal  to  publish  a  volume  of  the  col- 
lected poems  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  Eng- 
lish. The  newspaper  press  has  taken  up 
the  matter  with  commendable  spirit,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  will  be 
secured,  we  trust,  to  enable  the  poet  to 
send  forth  his  verses  in  a  form  worthy  of 
their  beauty  and  excellence.  The  Old  Do- 
minion has  had  her  novelists ;  four  or  five 
of  these  have  certainly  succeeded  of  late 
in  gaining  the  ear  of  the  public— we  are 
glad  that  poets  are  coming  forward  to  in- 
crease her  literary  honours  and  celebrate 
her  scenery  in  song.  Let  us  greet  them 
with  enthusiasm.  Thomas  Dunn  English 
in  the  mountains  and  James  Barron  Hope 
"  by  the  side  of  the  sounding  sea" — may 
we  not  expect  from  them  noble  utterances 
of  poetic  inspiration,  remembering  that 
Wordsworth  recognised  "two  voices" — 
"each  a  mighty  voice/'  one  from  the 
everlasting  hills,  the  other  from  the  illimi- 
table ocean — in  which  liberty  has  rejoiced 
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from  age  to  age  and  found  her  chosen 
music  ? 

Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke  has  written  to 
the  Whif/  a  letter  concerning  the  poems 
of  Dr.  English,  which  is  so  just  in  its  es- 
timate of  the  genius  of  the  author  of  Ben 
Bolt,  and  so  generous  in  its  unsolicited 
tribute  to  a  brother  litterateur,  that  we 
give  it  a  place  here,  that  it  may  reach  as 
many  readers  as  possible  in  the  South. 

Richmond,  20th  Nov.  1856. 

A  volume  of  Poems,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Dunn  English,  the  author  of  "Ben  Bolt,,, 
is  announced  in  the  Whig  of  this  morn- 
ing, and  1  am  sure  the  announcement 
will  afford  pleasure  to  not  a  few  of  your 
readers.  Mr.  English  has  done  more 
than  his  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  due 
ascendancy  of  Southern  letters — and  his 
contributions  to  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
age,  are  amon*  the  very  finest  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  The  song  of 
"  Ben  Bolt,'*  which  is  full  of  the  truest 
pathos,  and  has  in  virtue  of  that  fact 
taken  its  permanent  place  in  the  poesy  of 
the  people,  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  which 
are  almost  as  beautiful.  These  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  newspaper  world, 
and  are  only  to  be  found  by  a  diligent 
consultation  of  the  periodical  press  for  a 
dozen  years  back.  Whatever  Dr.  Eng- 
lish's name  is  appended  to  will  be  found 
worthy  of  attention — a  compliment  which 


is  justly  applicable  to  few  of  our  writers 
either  of  noetry  or  prose. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  gentleman's 
work  is  a  brilliant  picturesquencss,  and 
an  earnest  vigor  of  style,  the  mould  of  a 
true  artist.  There  is  a  homely  strength 
in  his  verse,  an  entire  avoidance  of  tin- 
sel and  frippery,  and  an  uncompromising 
dislike  to  everything  resembling  prettir 
ness — that  rock  upon  which  so  many  fine 
poets  have  suffered  shipwreck.  There  is 
an  evident  intent  in  Dr.  English's  poetry, 
he  writes  like  a  man  wholly  in  earnest, 
and  with  something  to  say — all  his  pic- 
tures, or  at  least  his  better  ones,  are 
broad  and  comprehensive  in  design,  and 
colored  to  the  life.  There  is  a  flavor 
of  the  soil  of  Virginia  about  them,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  and  a  fair  illustration  of 
this  is  presented  by  the  poem  of  the  "  Lo- 
gan Grazier."  It  has  a  double  merit.  It 
is  not  only  a  fine  and  graceful  lyric,  in 
which  an  admirable  contrast  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  poet  and  the  mountaineer,  and 
the  philosophy  of  human  life  accurately 
summed  up,  but  it  possesses  also,  or  at 
least  seems  to  the  writer  to  possess — the 
direct  value  in  letters  of  a  delineation  of 
real  life  and  a  real  personage  upon  a  de- 
fined field  and  at  a  stated  time-— namely 
the  Herdsman  of  Western  Virginia  at  the 
present  period.  The  poem  is  accidental- 
ly at  hand,  and  the  following  lines  are 
taken  from  it.  *  The  poem  paints  the 
beauty  of  the  mountains,  and  then  comes 
to  the  "  Grazier :" 


More  pleased  with  maize,  or  rye  or  trees — 
The  grazier's  sight  is  not  on  these. 

He  sees  a  netted  purse  of  gold 
In  every  bellowing  three-year-old* 

He  see3  new  comforts  round  his  home 
When  buyers  down  from  Tazewell  "Come. 

He  sees  his  cabin  nigh  the  creek, 

Its  mud-daubed  chimney  changed  to  brick. 

Its  rude  logs  hid  by  clapboards  sawed 
Split  shingles  on  its  roof  so  broad. 

New  puncheons  on  the  worn  out  floor 
A  picket  fence  before  the  door. 

And  cups  of  tin,  and  plates  of  delf, 
And  pewter  spoons  adorn  the  shelf. 

Close  where  the  rifle  hangs  on  hooks, 
On  cupboard  top  are  rows  of  books — 


The  Pilgrim  of  the  dreaming  John, 
And  Weems*  life  of  Marion. 
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The  well-thumbed  speeches  of  Calhoun, 
The  pictured  life  of  Daniel  Boon. 

D' Aubigne's  story  told  so  well : 
How  Luther  fought  and  Cranmer  fell. 

To  please  his  wife,  a  yellow  gown, 
And  beads  to  deck  his  daughter's  brown. 

A  jack-knife  for  his  youngest  son, 
A  rifle  for  his  eldest  one. 

All  these  to  him  the  cattle  low 
As  up  the  hill  they  slowly  go. 


The  delineation  here  seems  to  the  wri- 
ter eminently  dramatic  and  vigorous — 
the  picture  excellently  colored,  and  finish- 
ed down  to  the  smallest  details  with  great 
harmony  and  truthfulness.  Even  the  pe- 
culiar pronunciation  of  creek  by  the  rural 
portion  of  Virginia,  is  preserved  by  the 
word  it  is  made  to  rhyme  to,  and  the  rest 
of  the  extract  is  equally  careful  and  char- 
acterized by  the  same  homely  truthful- 
ness: the  cabin  of  the  grazier,  his  sun 
embrowned  family,  and  his  books:  though 
we  must  note  one  exception  to  this  which 


Dr.  English  might  as  well  consider  in 
his  republication.  The  "well-thumbed 
speeches  of  Calhoun."  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Calhoun's  speeches  have 
ever  been  "  well-thumbed"  in  any  quarter 
of  the  world — and  certainly  we  are  very 
incredulous  that  a  rough  western  grazier 
makes  them  his  daily  study!  But  we 
shall  not  commit  the  injustice  of  dragging 
politics  into  art  and  letters.  Dr.  English 
finely  concludes  his  poem  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Truth  fills  those  eyes  so  keenly  set 
Beneath  thy  fox  skin  cap— and  yet 

I  would  not  that  thy  lot  were  mine, 
I  would  not  that  my  lot  were  thine. 

Guard  thou  thy  beeves  and  count  thy  gold, 
Bo  glad  when  these  great  herds  are  sold —    • 

For  me,  by  midnight  lamp,  I  pore 
*         My  manuscript  in  silence  o'er. 

Each  to  the  path  that  suits  his  feet 
Each  toil — for  time  is  moving  fleet, 

And  soon  in  woollen  shroud  arrayed 
Both  in  our  narrow  coffins  laid, 

It  matters  not  if  cattle  fair, 

Or  making  songs  has  been  our  care. 

The  poet's  and  the  grazier's  form 
Shall  feed  alike  the  greedy  worm  : 

Shall  pass  the  poet's  glowing  words! 
Shall  pass  the  grazier's  lowing  herds ! 

And  from  men's  memory  fade  away 
Both  grazier's  shout  and  poet's  lay ! 

It  is  no  more  than  simple  justice  to  call  That  it  is  a  truthful  sketch  we  have  no 

this  fine  work.     1  f,  in  addition,  the  pic-  doubt.    Without  personal  knowledge  of 

ture  be  true  to  life,  its  value  to  the  social  the  class  whom  Mr.  English  typifies  in 

historian  of  the  future  will  be  very  great,  his  hero,  we  are  quite  sure  it  is  no  fancy 
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piece— and  assuredly  the  structure  of  the 
verse  is  admirably  nervous  and  vigo- 
rous— using,  as  the  author  does,  to  con- 
vey his  meaning,  the  best  and  tersest 
Saxon.  The  authorship  of  this  lyric  and 
"Ben  Bolt"  legitimates  Mr.  English's 
claim,  in  our  own  opinion,  to  original  po- 
etical genius — the  best  we  can  say  of  any 
writer  or  his  pieces.  The  latter  song, 
"  Ben  Bolt,"  has  achieved  a  permanent 
popularity  which  it  honestly  deserves, 
with  the  great  mass  of  readers — and  it 
will  in  all  probability  outlive  everything 
else  which  the  author  has  written,  or  will 
write  in  future.  In  such  an  event,  there 
is  certainly  no  cause  for  despondency, 
however, — it  is  quite  enough  glory  for  one 
man  to  make  a  household  lyric— one  of 
the  songs  of  a  nation — one  such  a  song 
should  satisfy  individual  ambition.  Still 
if  Mr.  English  can  write  anything  better 
than  "  Ben  Bolt"  we  shall  be  delighted 
to  read  it ;  we  hope  he  will  write  a  hun- 
dred like  it.  His  occasional  poems  which 
the  writer  has  chanced  to  see,  from  time 
to  time,  in  various  periodicals,  are  emi- 
nently worthy  of  collection,  with  the 
two  real  gems  which  have  been  spoken 
of;  this  will  be  done  in  the  volume  ad- 
vertised. 

The  announcement  of  the  proposed 
publication  of  these  volumes  of  poetry, 
prose  and  miscellany — the  first  exclusively 
of  poems— involves  a  somewhat  dange- 
rous appeal  to  the  South.  Novels  are 
read  with  far  more  willingness  than  ver- 
ses, however  indifferent  the  former  may 
be.  There  are  no  poets,  it  is  honestly  be- 
lieved by  many  intelligent  persons,  South 
of  the  line  of  Mason  &  Dixon.  We 
must  yet,  they  say,  send  abroad  for  this 
luxury  ;  we  must  look  to  the  "  Athens" 
of  New  England  and  other  haunts  of  the 
muses,  for  this  delicate  exotic,  which  un- 
like most  exotics,  droops  in  the  warm 
South  weak  and  colorless ;  but  flourishes 
in  all  its  beauty  and  magnificence  beneath 
the  Northern  skies,  bleak  though  they  be, 
and  in  the  sterile  soil  of  a  higher  latitude. 
Virginia,  these  honest  people  say,  cannot 
supply  the  '  best  article/  and  we  must 
look  still  to  the  'Athens/  and  the  other 
temples  of  the  muse.  Perhaps  it  arises 
from  a  want  of  charity  in  the  present 
writer — but  like  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
he  doubts  whether  so  many  of  the  Athe- 
nians can  be  found — thinks  that  tbey  are 
very  seldom  met  with.  It  is  true  that 
poems  bearing  the  true  label,  and  war- 
ranted to  read  well,  appear  every  day 
from  this  quarter,  and  are  received  with 
immense  eclat;  but  how  many  of  these 
productions  are  subjected  to  the  rigid 
tests  of  impartial  criticism  ?    Let  it  not 


be  thought  that  we  would  detract  in  any 
measure  from  the  fame  of  the  few  name:* 
justly  eminent  in  American  poeay — by  no 
means — and  our  quarrel  is  not  here.  The 
injustice  lies  in  praising  what  is  North- 
ern, just  because  it  is  Northern,  and  con- 
demning the  Southern  bard  without  a 
hearing. 

Mr.  English  has  therefore,  in  our  hum- 
ble opinion,  undertaken  a  hazardous  en- 
terprise ;  but  we  are  sure  that  the  result, 
will  justify  him  in  his  courageous  act. 
We  are  sure  that  his  volumes  will  be  met 
as  they  should  be  by  the  true  friends  of 
art  in  Virginia  and  the  South — that  what 
is  true  gold  will  bo  received  and  recog- 
nized as  such,  even  though  it  be  not 
stamped  with  the  prestige  of  a  reputa- 
tion or  a  locality.  If  the  publication  is 
not  received  with  favor,  we  may  as  well 
say  good  bye  to  anything  excellent  in 
Southern  poetry  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  fancy  that  a  writer  produces  his 
"  great  thoughts"  wholly  independent  of 
the  outer  world,  or  what  it  thinks,  is 
sometime  since  exploded.  No  man  works 
without  reference  to  his  era,  unmoved  by 
its  indifference  or  its  applause.  All  are 
human — the  bard  no  less  than  the  arti- 
san— and  it  is  the  breath  of  generous 
sympathy  and  proper  appreciation  which 
stimulates  and  developes  the  sinew  and 
muscle — above  all,  it  is  this  breath  of  fa- 
vor which  the  poet's  bark  requires.  It  is 
apt  otherwise  to  lie  sluggish  on  the  dull 
waters  of  inaction  and  discontent — to 
have  it  cut  the  bright  water  on  its  path  of 
triumph  and  beauty,  it  must  have  a  wind 
in  the  sails. 

■ 

Let  Virginia  and  the  South  receive  the 
present  publication  only  as  it  deserves  to 
be  received — that  is  quite  enough.  Its 
admirable  delineations  of  Southern  life 
and  scenery  from  the  hand  of  one  to  the 
manor  born,  will  not  need  the  assistance 
of  sectional  partiality.  If  the  volume  is 
made  up  of  compositions  such  as  we  find 
published  in  various  places,  over  this  au- 
thor's name,  it  will  merit  a  wide-spread 
and  enduring  recognition.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  has  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  English,  who  is  entirely  igno- 
rant of  his  having  written  this.  It  is 
only  as  a  private  citizen,  solicitous  of  see- 
ing what  is  merritorious  in  Southern  lit- 
erature supported,  that  the  writer  has 
called  attention  to  the  publication.  Dr. 
English  proposes,  in  the  advertisement 
referred  to,  to  publish  three  volumes  of 
poems,  sketches  and  miscellanies.  It  is 
the  first  volume  which  is  now  announced — 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Randolph*  advertises  the 
public  that  early  impressions  may  be  ob- 
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tained  by  leaving  the  names  of  subscri- 
bers at  hie  store  upon  Main  Street. 
I  am,  repectfully, 

J.  E.  C. 

As  we  referred  to  Mr.  Hope  above,  we 
take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  a  vol- 
ume of  his  poems  will  be  issued  in  a  few 
days  from  the  press  of  Lippincott  &  Co. 
of  Philadelphia.  It  deserves,  and  we 
trust  will  have,  a  large  sale. 

Tennyson  has  a  sweet  little  song,  which 


we  are  always  too  much  gratified  to  have 
an  excuse  for  quoting,  which  he  calls  "A 
Farewell."  It  is  the  expression,  in  a  few 
simple  rhymes,  of  that  feeling  all  of  as 
have  experienced  in  walking  through  the 
autumnal  woods  or  by  the  margin  of 
some  musical  water-course,  that  long  after 
we  have  passed  away  from  earth,  the  trees 
will  renew  their  pomp  of  scarlet  and  gold 
and  the  stream  will  flow  on  gladdening 
other  ears  with  its  pleasant  murmurs. 
This  is  the  song — 


Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea, 

Thy  tribute  wave  deliver : 
No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be 

Forever  and  forever. 

Flow,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 

A  rivulet  then  a  river : 
Nowhere  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be 

Forever  and  forever. 

But  here  will  sigh  thine  alder  tree, 
And  here  thine  aspen  shiver ; 

And  here  by  thee  will  hum  the  bee| 
Forever  and  forever. 

A  thousand  suns  will  stream  on  thee, 
A  thousand  moons  will  quiver ; 

But  not  by  thee  my  steps  snail  be 
Forever  and  forever. 


Surely  this  is  very  beautiful.  We  doubt 
if  a  single  change  could  be  made  in  the 
diction  without  marring  the  effect.  Cer- 
tainly we  would  as  soon  undertake  to  gild 
refined  gold,  paint  the  lily,  add  a  perfume 
to  the  violet,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  as 
to  lend  additional  sweetness  or  pathos  to 
these  lines.    An  adventurous  writer  in 


the  interior  of  our  State,  however,  has 
taken  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Farewell"  under 
his  protection  and  kindly  assumed  the 
office  of  improving  it.  We  quote  his 
version  of  the  poem  from  the  Salem 
Weekly  Register,  a  valued  exchange,  to 
exhibit  his  success.    It  runs  as  follows : 


For  the  Register. 
SONG. 

Flow  on  clear  streamlet  to  the  sea, 

Thy  little  mite  deliver, 
For  I  by  thee  no  more  shall  be, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Yet  softly  flow  by  lawn  or  lea, 
Thou  clear  and  winding-river, 

For  others  let  thy  murmurs  be, 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 


Here  long  shall  sigh  each  shrub  and  tree, 

And  here  thine  aspen  shiver, 
And  Luna's  face  will  stream  on  thee, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 
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The  golden  sun  will  beam  on  thee, 

And  countless  stars  will  quiver, 
But  I  no  more  shall  look  on  thee, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Here,  perhaps,  the  gentleman  might      few  stanzas.  Accordingly  we  are  gratified 
profitably  have  stopped,  but  emendation      by  having  the  soliloquy  transferred  to  the 
was  not  enough  for  him,  he  must  add  a      stream  itself,  in  this  wise- 
Sweet  scented  groves  along  my  stream, 

Though  lifeless  now  in  winter, 
No  more  for  me  you'll  bloom  again, 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

We  do  not  exactly  see  why  the  groves  have  obligingly  postponed  the  finale  from 

should  not  bloom  again  for  the  stream,  time  to  time  for  several  years  past),  but 

unless,  indeed,  the  latter  had  become  a  we  knock  under  to  the  happy  dodge  of 

convert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  destruction  making  "  winter"  rhyme  to  "  forever." 

of  the  world  during  the  next  six  months,  Yet  a  more  exquisite  rhyme  than  this  is 

(as  held  by  the  followers  of  Miller,  who  in  reserve  for  us. 

And  tiny  birds  that  sing  so  sweet 

In  June  or  cold  November, 
Your  songs  no  more  my  ears  will  greet, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Ah,  we  see  how  it  is  now,  the  stream      June  over  a  mere  bed  of  gravel.    The 
is  about  to  dry  up,  evaporate,  mizzle,  end      stream  will  have  vamosed.    But  it  is  a 
in  smoke,  therefore  it  breathes  its  plain-      gallant  stream  after  all ;  it  will  hold  the 
tive  farewell.    The  birds  will  sing  next     ladies  in  eternal  remembrance- 
Sweet  maidens,  fair  in  sportive  glee ; 

Who  rove  beside  my  river, 
One  thought,  one  sigh  I'll  breathe  for  thee, 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

After  this  affecting  assurance,  we  are      this  extended  Farewell  which  gushes  out 
fully  prepared  for  the  final  good-bye  of     comme  pa — 

Adieu  then  every  early  scene, 

Your  ties  are  strong  and  tender, 
Ofvou  I'll  think,  and  muse  and  dream, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

We  hope  Mr.  Tennyson  will  see  his     no  doubt  return  his  acknowledgments  in 
verses  as  "enlarged  and  corrected"  by      a  sonnet, 
his  Virginia  friend.    The  Laureate  would 
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Biographical  Essays.  By  H.  T.  Tuck- 
irxan.  One  Volume.  8vo.  pp.  475. 
Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  1857. 

We  have  been  favored  with  advance 
sheets  of  this  interesting  volume,  from 
the  pen  of  an  old  contributor  to  the  Mes- 
senger who  will  be  remembered  by  many 
of  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most  genial 
essayists  of  the  age.  Mr.  Tuckerman  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  modern  litterateur. 
Relying  on  authorship  as  a  profession,  his 
aims  have  been  uniformly  high,  and  he 
has  never  stooped  to  any  unworthy  expe- 
dients to  catch  the  ear  or  win  the  applause 
of  the  public.  The  sentiment  of  moral 
parity  runs  through  all  his  writings,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  author  of 
equal  productiveness  who  has  published 
so  little  that  he  could  wish  to  recall.  He 
seems  to  have  written  always  with  that 
memorable  couplet  of  Lord  Lvttleton's  in 
his  mind,  nor  has  he  ever  fallen  thereby 
into  the  commonplace.  Few  men  have 
been  more  generally  entertaining  and  an- 
imated in  composition.  With  a  rare 
wealth  of  illustration  from  the  literature 
of  all  countries  and  a  ready  insight  into 
the  motives  of  human  conduct,  he  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  write  brilliant  biography. 
But  his  brilliancy  is  ever  kept  in  subordi- 
nation to  truth,  while  his  sympathetic  na- 
ture places  him  at  once  en  rapport  with 
the  subject  in  hand.  Of  wit,  pure  wit, 
addressed  to  the  intellect  alone,  there  is 
little  in  Mr.  Tuckerman's  volumes,  but 
of  humour,  akin  to  that  of  Goldsmith  and 
Lamb,  there  is  a  great  deal  and  it  speaks 
to  the  feelings  with  peculiar  effect. 

In  the  "  Biographical  Essays"  now  be- 
fore us,  and  shortly  to  be  offered  to  the 
public,  Mr.  Tuckerman's  excellences  ap- 
pear to  unusual  advantage.  The  sketches 
are  30  in  number,  embracing  Washing- 
ton, Chateaubriand,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Franklin,  Campbell  the  poet,  Audubon 
the  naturalist,  De  Foe,  Bishop  Berkeley, 
and  other  eminent  persons.  We  cannot 
give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  author  has  worked  upon 
these  subjects  than  by  quoting  from  his 
pages. 

The  life  of  Washington  is  a  theme,  it 
will  be  admitted,  of  great  difficulty,  but 
in  the  following  extract,  referring  to  his 
early  life,  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  justly  per- 
ceived the  influence  of  a  Virginia  educa- 
tion— 

"'Yon  have  George  the    Surveyor/ 


said  Carlyle,  in  his  quaint  way,  to  an 
American,  when  talking  of  heroes.  Nev- 
er had  that  vocation  greater  significance. 
It  drew  the  young  Virginian  unconsci- 
ously into  the  best  education  possible  in 
a  new  country  for  military  life.  He  was 
thereby  practised  in  topographical  obser- 
vation; inured  to  habits  of  keen  local 
study ;  made  familiar  with  the  fatigue, 
exposure,  and  expedients,  incident  to 
journeys  on  foot  and  horseback,  through 
streams  and  thickets,  over  mountains  and 
marshes ;  taught  to  accommodate  himself 
to  limited  fare,  strained  muscles,  the  bi- 
vouac, the  woods,  the  seasons,  self-depen- 
dence, and  effort.  This  discipline  inevi- 
tably trained  his  perceptive  faculties,  and 
made  him  the  accurate  judge  he  subse- 
quently became  of  the  capabilities  of 
land,  from  its  position,  limits,  and  quali- 
ty, for  agricultural  and  warlike  purposes. 
A  love  of  field-sports,  the  chief  amuse- 
ment of  the  gentry  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
and  the  oversight  of  a  plantation,  were 
favorable  to  the  same  result.  Life  in  the 
open  air,  skilful  horsemanship,  and  the 
use  of  the  rifle,  promoted  habits  of  man- 
ly activity.  To  a  youth  thus  bred  in  the 
freedom  and  salubrity  of  a  rural  home, 
we  are  disposed  to  attribute,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  noble  development  of  Wash- 
ington. How  naturally  frank  courage  is 
fostered  by  such  influences,  all  history  at- 
tests. The  strongest  ranks  in  the  old 
Roman  armies  were  levies  drawn  from 
the  agricultural  laborers;  the  names  of 
Tell  and  Hofer  breathe  of  the  mountains; 
and  the  English  yeomen  decided  the  vic- 
tory on  the  fields  where  their  kings  en- 
countered the  French  in  the  early  wars. 
Political  economists  ascribe  the  deterio- 
ration of  modern  nations,  in  those  quali- 
ties which  insure  fortitude  and  martial 
enterprise,  to  the  encroachments  of  town 
life ;  and  the  greatest  cities  of  antiquity 
fell  through  the  insiduous  luxury  of  com- 
mercial success.  Nor  are  these  general 
truths  inapplicable  to  personal  character. 
In  crowded  towns  artifice  prevails.  In 
the  struggle  for  the  prises  of  traffic,  no- 
bility of  soul  is  apt  to  be  lost  in  thrift. 
The  best  hours  of  the  day,  passed  under 
roofs  and  in  streets,  bring  not  the  requi- 
site ministry  to  health,  born  of  the  fresh 
air.  It  enlarges  the  mind  to  gaze  habit* 
nally  upon  the  horizon  unimpeded  by 
marts  and  edifices.  It  keeps  fresh  the 
generous  impulses  to  consort  with  hunters 
and  gentlemen,  instead  of  daily  meeting 
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'  the  hard-eyed  lender  and  the  pale  len- 
dee.'  In  a  word,  the  interest  in  crops 
and  herds,  in  woodland  and  upland,  the 
excitement  of  deer-shooting,  the  care  of 
a  rural  domain,  and  the  tastes,  occupa- 
tions, duties,  and  pleasures,  of  an  intelli- 
gent agriculturist,  tend  to  conserve  and 
expand  what  is  best  in  human  nature, 
which  the  spirit  of  trade  and  the  compe- 
tition of  social  pride  are  apt  to  dwarf  and 
overlay.  Auspicious,  therefore,  were  the 
influences  around  the  childhood  and  youth 
of  Washington,  inasmuch  as  they  left  his 
nature  free,  identified  him  with  the  least 
artificial  of  human  pursuits,  and  nursed 
his  physical  while  tney  left  unperverted 
his  moral  energies.  He  became  attached 
to  the  kind  of  life  of  which  Burke  and 
Webster  were  so  enamored,  that  they  ever 
turned  with  alacrity  from  the  cares  of 
state  to  flocks  and  grain,  planting  and 
reaping,  the  morning  hunt,  and  the  mid- 
summer harvest.  There  would  seem  to 
be  a  remarkable  affinity  between  the  charm 
of  occupations  like  these  and  the  compre- 
hensive and  beneficent  mission  of  the  pa- 
triotic statesman.  -  To  draw  near  the 
heart  of  Nature,  to  become  a  proficient 
in  the  application  of  her  laws,  to  be,  as 
it  were,  her  active  coadjutor,  has  in  it  a 
manliness  of  aim  and  a  refreshing  con- 
trast to  the  wearisome  anxieties  of  politi- 
cal life,  and  the  sordid  absorption  of 
trade,  which  charm  such  noble  minds,  and 
afford  their  best  resource  at  once  for  pas- 
time and  utility. 

"  There  were,  too,  in  that  thinly-peo- 
pled region  over  which  impends  the  Blue 
Ridge,  beside  the  healthful  freedom  of 
nature,  positive  social  elements  at  work. 
The  aristocratic  sentiment  had  a  more 
emphatic  recognition  there  than  in  any 
other  of  the  English  Cisatlantic  colonies ; 
the  distinctions  of  landed  property  and 
of  gentle  blood  were  deeply  felt ;  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  high  caste,  and  of  per- 
sonal authority  and  influence  over  a  sub- 
ject race,  kept  alive  chivalric  pride  and 
loyalty  ;  and,  with  the  duties  of  the  ag- 
riculturist, the  pleasures  of  the  hunt  and 
of  the  table,  and  the  rites  of  an  establish- 
ed and  unlimited  hospitality,  was  mingled 
in  the  thoughts  and  the  conversation  of 
the  people  that  interest  in  political  affairs 
whence  arise  public  spirit  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  Thus,  while  estates  care- 
lessly cultivated,  the  absence  of  many 
conveniences,  the  rarity  of  modern  luxu- 
ries, the  free  and  easy  habits  of  men  ac- 
customed rather  to  oversee  workers  than 
to  work  themselves,  the  rough  highways, 
the  unsubstantial  dwellings  ana  sparse 
settlements,  might  not  impress  the  casual 


observer  as  favorable  to  elegance  and  dig- 
nity, ho  soon  discovered  both  among  the 
families  who  boasted  of  a  Cavalier  ances- 
try and  transmitted  noble  blood.  The 
Virginia  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — a  coun- 
try where  the  most  extravagant  of  his  gol- 
den dreams  were  to  be  realized — had 
given  place  to  a  nursery  of  men,  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  and  rangers  of  the  woods, 
where  free,  genial,  and  brave  character 
found  scope ;  and  the  name  of  the  distant 
colony  that  graced  Spenser's  dedication 
of  the  Faerie  Queene  to  his  peerless  sov- 
ereign, instead  of  being  identified  with  a 
now  El  Dorado,  was  to  become  a  shrine 
of  Humanity,  as  the  birthplace  and  home 
Of  her  noblest  exemplar/' 

The  following  is  a  very  skilful  group- 
ing of  the  experiences  of  the  French 
poet,  Chateaubriand : 

"  The  life  of  Chateaubriand,  minutely 
related,  and  made  alive  and  dramatic  by 
the  fidelity  and  emotion  with  which  it  is 
portrayed,  naturally  arranges  itself  into 
scenes,  each  of  which  illustrates  on  en- 
tire act.  Thus,  from  the  chateau-life  of 
his  childhood,  we  follow  him  to  college. 
and  thence  to  Paris,  and  stand  beside 
him  at  the  window  where  his  heart  sick- 
ened as  the  heads  of  the  first  victims  of 
the  Revolution  were  borne  along  on 
pikes;  then  behold  him  seated  by  an 
Indian  camp-fire,  within  hearing  of  the 
Fa1  Is  of  Niagara;  a  few  months  elapse, 
and  he  is  discovered  sauntering  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  meditating  a  work  of 
genius,  or  sharing  his  last  crust  with  a 
brother  exile  in  a  London  garret ;  with- 
in a  year  the  teacher  of  an  English  coun- 
try maiden  in  a  distant  parish;  shortly 
afterwards  the  secretary  of  Cardinal 
Fesch,  at  Rome ;  then  a  pilgrim  to  Jeru- 
salem, animated  by  the  old  crusader 
spirit ;  previously  a  soldier  in  the  French 
army  besieging  Thironville,  or  begging, 
wounded,  at  a  fisherman's  hut;  again, 
in  retirement  at  the  Vallee  aux  Loups, 
planting  or  writing;  now  fraternizing 
with  the  Parisian  litterateurs  of  a  past 
generation,  now  braving  Napoleon  in  an 
inaugural  discourse  before  the  French 
Institute,  and  now  fiftting  the  English  no- 
bility as  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James ;  waging  political  battles  in  Paris, 
assisting  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  or 
talking  regretfully  of  the  past,  in  his  lat- 
ter days,  at  Madame  Reoamier's  soirees. 
The  life  of  #the  province,  the  university, 
the  capital — the  voyageur,  the  soldier, 
the  author,  the  diplomat,  the  journalist, 
the  exile,  the  man  of  society,  the  man  of 
state,  and  the  man  of  sentiment — all 
were  known  to  their  full  significance  in 
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his  adventurous  career.  Stern  as  were 
the  realities  of  his  lot,  a  vein  of  absolute 
romance  is  visible  throughout ;  continu- 
ally an  episode  occurs  which  the  writer 
of  fiction  would  seize  with  avidity  and 
elaborate  with  effect.  Imagine  the  use 
to  which  might  be  thus  adapted  such 
incidents  as  the  night  he  was  an  involun- 
tary prisoner  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
circumstances  of  his  emigration,  and  his 
departure  from  the  army  of  the  princes ; 
his  encounter  with  a  French  aancing- 
master  among  the  Iroquois,  his  mariage 
de  convenance,  and  his  subsequent  love 
adventure  in  England ;  his  brilliant  debut 
as  an  author,  his  shipwreck  on  returning 
from  America,  his  vigil  at  the  death-bed 
of  Madame  Beaumont,  and  his  walk  out 
of  Brussels  while  listening  to  the  can- 
nons of  Waterloo !  The  breath  of  every 
olime,  the  discipline  of  all  vocations,  the 
fiercest  controversies,  and  the  most  ab- 
stract reveries,  associations  of  the  highest 
kind,  and  events  of  the  most  universal 
import;  fame  and  obscurity,  riches  and 
poverty,  devoted  friendship  and  pitiable 
isolation,  contact  with  the  past  tnrough 
keen  sympathy  and  intense  imagination, 
identity  with  the  present  through  inde- 
fatigable activity ;  made  up  the  existence 
of  Chateaubriand,  which  was  the  succes- 
sive realization  of  all  that  constitutes  the 
life  of  the  mind,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the 
age  itself. 

"His  social  experience  was  quite  as 
varied,  interesting,  and  historical,  as  the 
events  of  which  he  was  a  witness  or  an 
agent.  Of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  ac- 
quaintance and  intimate  of  his  friends  he 
has  left  excellent  portraits,  and  highly 
characteristic  personal  anecdotes.  In- 
deed, the  manner  in  which  descriptions 
of  nature  and  adventurous  incident  are 
blended,  in  his  memoirs,  with  those  of 
renowned  or  attractive  individuals,  make 
them  resemble  a  long  picture-gallery, 
where  the  features  of  the  great  and 
loved  beam  from  the  wall  amid  beautiful 
or  wild  landscapes,  domestic  groups,  and 
memorable  scenes  from  history.  Begin- 
ning with  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
he  delineates  the  persons,  traits  of  charac- 
ter, and  manner,  of  Moroau  and  Mira- 
beau,  Laharpe  and  his  literary  coterie, 
Napoleon,  Washington,  Canning,  Nec- 
kar,  Talleyrand,  the  Duchess  de  Berri, 
Charles  X.,  Lafayette,  the  French  emi- 
grants in  London,  the  aborigines  in 
America,  his  Irish  hostess,  with  her  pas- 
sion for  cats,  at  Hempstead,  Charlotte, 
his  beloved  English  pupil,  Madame  Bac- 
ciocchi,  Madame  de  Coulin,  Madame 
Dudevant, — in  a  word,  all  his  political, 


literary,  and  personal  acquaintances. 
The  distinct  outline  and  graceful  color- 
ing of  these  portraits  bespeak  the  artist ; 
but  we  owe  the  effective  style  in  which 
they  are  conceived  to  the  relation  in 
which  the  limner  stood  to  the  originals ; 
the  heat-lightning  of  his  love  or  indigna- 
tion often  gives  us  veritable  glimpses 
more  impressive  than  a  detailed  but  less 
vivid  revelation  could  yield ;  thus  his  two 
interviews  with  Bonaparte  and  Washing- 
ton, the  manner  in  which  Malesherbes 
infected  him  with  that  enthusiasm  of  dis- 
covery which  sent  him  across  the  ocean 
in  search  of  a  north-west  passage,  and 
Madame  de  Stael's  favorite  appellation, 
"  My  dear  Francis,"  bring  each  indi- 
vidual directly  before  us.  Byron  was  a 
school-boy  at  Harrow  when  Chateaubri- 
and, the  impovished  exile,  caught  sight 
of  his  curly  head  as  he  wandered  by  the 
seminary  in  his  peregrinations  round 
London ;  and  De  Tocqueville,  the  able  ex- 
positor of  our  institutions,  he  knew  as 
the  intelligent  child  of  a  friend  at  whose 
country-house  he  visited.  Compare  the 
hunting  party  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  he 
attended  as  a  young  noble  of  the  realm, 
with  the  morning  call  upon  Wra*hington 
at  Philadelphia,  and  we  have  the  last 
glimmer  of  feudal  royalty  in  the  Old 
World,  with  the  first  dawn  of  republican 
simplicity  in  the  New." 

One  more  quotation  in  reference  to  the 
author  of  Atala — 

"His  reminiscences  of  travel  have  a 
sweetness  and  vitality,  like  the  dexterous- 
ly preserved  flowers  of  an  herbal,  as  if  he 
transmitted  us  the  very  hues  and  sensa- 
tions of  the  regions  he  traversed  with  so 
keen  a  sympathy — the  marine  cdor  and 
crumbling  architecture  of  Venice,  the 
religious  atmosphere  of  Rome,  the  fresh 
verdure  and  exuberant  nature  of  the  wes- 
tern hemisphere,  the  Petrarchan  charms 
of  southern  France,  the  Moorish  tints  of 
Spain,  the  substantial  glory  of  England, 
the  grandeur  of  mountains  relieved 
against  the  transparent  and  frosty  air  of 
Switzerland,  the  extremes  of  metropolitan 
and  the  simple  graces  of  rural  life — these, 
and  all  other  sensitive  and  moral  expe- 
riences of  the  traveller,  Chateaubriand, 
as  it  were,  imbibed  as  the  aliment  of  his 
mind,  and  produced  as  memorials  of  his 
life.  Like  Byron ,  he  became  part  of  what 
he  loved ;  and  the  intensity  of  his  own 
consciousness  rendered  nature,  art,  and 
society,  or  rather  their  traits  and  essential 
spirit,  his  own.  In  the  aboriginal  wig- 
wam and  the  Arabian  tent ;  at  Memphis, 
Carthage,  and  Jerusalem;  at  Golgotha 
and  Hempstead,  Granada  and  Rome ;  at 
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the  banquet  of  the  monarch,  on  the  sick- 
bed of  the  hospital,  in  the  prison  and  the 
boudoir ;  when  dragged  triumphantly  in 
his  carriage  by  the  applauding  law-stu- 
dents from  the  Bibliotheque  Genevieve  to 
his  domicile,  and  when  leftproppod  against 
a  wall,  a  wounded  fugitive  in  Guernsey — 
he  rose  above  the  material  and  the  tempo- 
rary, caught  the  true  significance,  bravely 
met  the  exigency,  and  felt  the  ideal  as 
well  as  the  human  interest  of  the  scene 
and  occasion." 

We  trust  these  "  Biographical  Essays" 
will  meet  with  a  large  acceptance  at  the 
hands  of  the  public.  While  this  is  due 
to  the  thoughtful  and  conscientious  au- 
thor, it  is  always  a  gratifying  proof  of  an 
improved  taste,  to  see  works  of  such  a 
character  widely  circulated. 

Home  and  Ths  World.  By  the  author 
of  "  Souvenirs  of  a  Residence  in  Eu- 
rope." New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.  1857.  [From  A.  Morris, 
97  Main  street 

The  lovers  of  fiction  will  greet  with 
pleasure  the  re-appearance  of  the  gifted 
authoress  of  this  attractive  story,  whose 
pen  has  lost  none  of  its  point  for  years 
of  inaction  and  whose  wit  has  not  rusted 
from  disuse.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Rives,  (for  it 
is  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  observe  an 
incognita  which  oould  not  be  maintained) 
is  a  lady  of  talent  too  decided  not  to  cause 
a  sensation  in  the  world  of  letters  when 
she  comes  out  in  a  new  volume. 

"  Heme  and  the  World"  is  not  less  a 
book  of  travels  than  a  love  story,  in 
which  respect  it  resembles  Corinne,  a  far 
better  Hand-Book  than  Murray's,  as  any 
one  who  has  visited  Rome  and  employed  it 
there,  can  testify.  Like  Madame  De  Stael, 
Mrs.  Rives  gives  her  dramatis  persona 
a  wide  freedom  of  locomotion,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
involved  in  the  plot,  turning  up  all  over 
Europe,  in  Paris,  in  Geneva,  on  the 
Siraplon,  in  Val  d'Arno,  by  the  Palace  of 
the  Dorias,  which  affords  pleasant  oppor- 
tunities for  animated  description,  ana  no 
one  does  this  sort  of  writing  better  than 
our  authoress.  The  outline  of  the  work 
is  as  follows.  A  refined  Southern  family, 
that  of  Mr.  Melville,  (it  does  not  appear 
from  what  State,)  determine  upon  a  resi- 
dence of  *ome  years  abroad,  and  settle 
down  in  Paris  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  X.  Living  in  the 
Faulx>urg  St  Germain  with  abundant 
means  and  having  access  to  .the  higher 
circles  of  French  society,  they  are  brought 
in  contact  with  many  eminent  person- 
ages— especially  is  their  intercourse  fre- 


?iuent  and  unreserved  with  the  elegant 
amily  circle  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  Louis  Philippe, — and  the  ac- 
tual experience  of  the  writer  has  enabled 
her  to  present  us  with  graphic  and  valu- 
able portraitures  of  men  and  women  now 
become  historical.  The  Duchess  of  Berri, 
the  King  himself,  Marie,  his  lovely  and 
lamented  daughter,  whose  beautiful  Joan 
of  Are  challenges  the  admiration  of  every 
visitor  at  Versailles — these  characters 
move  before  us  in  Mrs.  Rives'  narrative 
as  they  appeared  in  the  salons  of  the 
Elysee  and  St.  Cloud.  Marie's  taste  for 
sculpture  leads  to  a  personal  acquaintance 
and  intimate  association  with  a  lovely 
Italian  girl,  daughter  of  a  Milanese  noble- 
man of  nigh  artistic  talent  and  friend  of 
the  gentle  Constance,  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  and  the  darling  child  of  Mr.  Mel- 
ville. The  intrigues  connected  with  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  then  impending, 
introduce  the  Melvilles  into  many  dra- 
matic situations,  and  connect  them  for  a 
while  with  a  dark  scoundrel  or  two,  after- 
wards properly  punished,  and  the  story 
ends  by  the  marriage  of  the  pretty  Con- 
stance to  a  gallant  fellow-countryman  and 
the  return  of  the  entire  family  to  their 
Southern  home. 

The  moral  tone  of  "  Home  and  the 
World"  is  in  most  agreeable  contrast  with 
some  other  modern  novels  that  have  been 
highly  lauded.  The  consistent  but  lowly 
piety  of  the  Melvilles  as  exhibited  in  their 
observance  of  religious  duties  in  Paris — 
the  touching  little  episode  of  the  pastor's 
afflictions — the  humble  sorrows  of  An- 
toine  and  his  rescue  from  ruin  by  Con- 
stance, and  the  excellent  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  whole  family  and  illus- 
trated in  their  lives,  call  forth  our  sympa- 
thy and  respect.  At  the  same  time  the 
book  is  not  wanting  in  fun,  and  the  traits  of 
negro  character  in  Uncle  Tom,  the  eru- 
dition of  Dr.  Fowler  so  playfully  carica- 
tured, the  musical  accomplishments  of 
Miss  Rezia,  the  drolleries  of  the  bal 
masque  in  the  carnival,  and  other  humour- 
ous touches  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be 
pleasantly  remembered  by  all  who  have 
read  it 

We  could  wish  that  in  a  work,  which 
for  the  most  part  keeps  strict  probability 
in  view,  ana  whose  incidents  flow  on 
naturally  from  the  beginning,  such  a 
piece  of  by-play  as  the  capture  of  Regi- 
nald by  an  Algerine  corsair  had  been 
omitted.  The  sea-fight  is  probable  enough 
and  is  well  told,  but  the  subsequent  con- 
finement of  Reginald  in  a  Moorish  palace, 
the  gorgeous  decorations  and  paradisal 
grounds  of  that  establishment,  his  libera- 
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tion  by  the  dork-eyed  young  lady  in  white 
muslin,  are  somewhat  too  fanciful  and 
arabesque  to  consort  with  the  rest  of  the 
story  and  give  a  melodramatic  air  to  what 
otherwise  would  appear  perfectly  consist- 
ent. But  we  are  not  disposed  to  dwell 
upon  a  trivial  defect  in  a  book  which  has 
afforded  us  so  much  pleasure,  and  we  dis- 
miss "  Home  and  the  World"  with  the  ex- 
pression of  our  ardent  desire  to  hear 
again  from  its  authoress. 


The  Humors  of  FcUconbridge  and 
Major  Jones1  Courtship,  have  reached  us 
from  T.  B.  Peterson  of  Philadelphia,  the 
publisher,  through  George  M.  "West.  The 
former  work  is  made  up  of  the  fugitive 
writings  of  the  late  Jonathan  F.  Kelley, 
a  well-known  contributor  to  the  Spirit  of 
the  Times,  and  is  published  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  family.  It  contains  much  inno- 
cent fun,  though  the  literary  merit  of  the 
book  is  not  sustained  throughout  Of 
Major  Jones's  Courtship,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  speak.  Its  delightful 
humour  is  treasured  up  by  the  country, 
and  will  be  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation. 


Thk  Rifle,  Axe,  Saddle-Bags,  and  other 
Lectures.  By  W.  H.  Milbtrx.  New 
York:  Derby  &  Jackson.  ]From 
Harrold  &  Murrav,  Tiroad  street. 

Mr.  Milburn  is  a  clergyman  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  in  early 
life  was  almost  entirely  deprived  of  m^lu, 
but  whose  irrepressible  energies  Lave 
nevertheless  carried  him  through  xnaLy 
.  interesting  ministerial  adventures,  <»f 
which  he  writes  in  this  volume  with  ^reat 
spirit  and  freshness.  The  title  is  *i  far 
significant  of  its  contents  that  the  inci- 
dents of  pioneer  life  in  the  West,  and  the 
experiences  of  an  itinerant  preacher,  form 
the  greater  portion  of  the  text,  though 
there  are  some  social  sketches  of  cou- 
siderable  power  embraced  in  the  "  Lec- 
tures," and  an  affecting  essay  on  the  af- 
fliction of  blindness.  No  one  can  read 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Milburn's  volume  without 
forming  a  high  opinion  of  his  piety  and 
bis  intellect. 


Beaum  archais  and  His  Tikes.     Sketches 
of  French,  Society  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.      By    Louis    Db    Lomenie. 
Translated  by  Henry  S.  Edwards.  New 
York :    Harper  &  Brothers.     [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  street. 
We  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  of 
meeting  with  this  most  admirable  work 
in  the  original,  but  the  translation  is 
smooth  and  elegant  and  appears  to  be 
faithful.    As  a  contribution  to  the  depart- 
ment of  French  biography,  it  has  a  per- 
manent value,  and  it  will  be  much  sought 
after  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
French  drama. 


Mille  Dclcia;  A  Thousand  Pleasant 
Things.  Selected  from  Notes  and 
Queries.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.     1857. 

The  character  of  this  volume  may  be 
inferred  very  truthfully  from  its  title- 
page.  It  is  an  agreeable  melange  of  lite- 
rary sweets  rendered  yet  more  pleasant 
by  the  handsome  form  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us. 


Westward  Empire  ;  or  the  Great  Drama 
of  Human  Progress.  By  E.  L.  Magoon. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  [From 
A.  Morris,  07  Main  street. 

We  have  no  space  to  speak  of  this  re- 
markable work  as  we  could  wish.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  thoughtful  and  meritori- 
ous volume  its  author  has  yet  given  to 
the  public,  and  as  a  review  of  the  gene- 
ral progress  of  civilization,  we  kaow  of 
nothing  so  comprehensive  and  satisfac- 
tory. The  main  argument  of  the  march 
of  intellectual  conquest  from  East  to 
West,  and  the  final  supremacy  in  the  arts 
of  the  United  States,  may,  perhaps,  meet 
with  denial  in  some  quarters,  but  the 
book  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  any 
body,  and  deserves  a  wide  sale. 


Post  Meridian.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigour- 
jtby.  Hartford,  Conn.  Published  by 
F.  A.  Brown.     1856. 

A  very  agreeable  work  on  old  age— a 
sort  of  Christian  Be  Senectute—fovi  the 
pen  of  one  who  seems  to  have  learned  how 
to  grow  old  gracefully.  Mrs.  Sigournej 
writes  always  with  feeling  and  propriety, 
and  there  is  a  cheerful  philosophy  and  a 
serene  faith  running  through  these  page? 
which  lend  to  the  contemplation  of  life  s 
decline  almost  a  charm. 
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